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THE   CITY  COMPANIES* 


1.  ■nNGLlSH  society  may  be  said  in  one  reapcct  to  resemble 
Jj  those  who  arc  iustructcfl  unto  the  Kingdom  of  Hcavcu,  aud 
that  ii  in  constantly  producing  for  our  examination  things  neir  and 
old.  Compared  with  the  atorm-tosscd  nations  of  Western  Europe,  our 
Intel  has  navigated  the  ocean  of  history  under  gentle  gales.  For 
Qgbl  centuriea  no  wave  of  conquest  haa  swept  over  us.  For  four 
ccBturica  we  have  had  hardly  as  many  years  of  civil  war.  No  sudden 
OfliesT&l  of  the  lower  social  strata  has  destroyed  tlie  surface  with 
the  goodly  things  thot  grow  upon  it.  But  simnltancously  with  this 
imiaunity  from  abrupt  change  and  convulsion,  and  indeed  as  the 
prime  cause  of  it,  the  hand  of  the  reformer  has  never,  during  the 
four  ceoturieti  to  which  I  have  referred,  been  idle  amongst  us.  Wc 
have  made  at  least  as  much  progress,  wc  have  developed  at  least  as  high 
a  civilization,  as  any.  of  our  neighbours.  1  am  not  going  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages  of  this  gradual  aud  steady  method  of  admitting  the 
growth  of  new  ideas  and  adapting  old  arraugeuieuts  to  change  of 
cireamstances.  I  only  now  point  out  one  etfect  of  it,  which  is,  that 
}c  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side  in  singular  companionship, 
id  that  in  setting  about  the  newest  reforms  we  find  ourselves  engaged 
in  examining  the  nature  of  social  growths  so  old  that  their  origin 
defies  accurate  analysis.  The  House  of  Lords  throws  out  a  new 
Franchise  Bill,  and  we  discuss  what  took  place  during  the  Barons' 
war.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  incurs  obloquy 
abont   a  new,  or  newly   revived,  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  and   the 

^L  *  Whta  Uui  pftper  n-u  put  Into  sbitpe,  there  vim  pubUiihod  only  uuc  volume  uf  llio 
^■lue  Itoak  ;  u  htcli  contniiu  the  Kt-portn  sail  Ntciiioraudit  of  the  Co mmiitti oners,  and  the 
^P»nd  Kaf\ntrj-  Where  aot  othenriK  apccitiQcl,  my  rcd-rencv*  nrv  to  th»t  vol.  i^uitfi 
HlMcly  twu  Ktber  void.,  ctuitAiniug  tho  rvtiirDB  lulde  by  th«  Companies,  have  httn 
^'puhllkbttd,  aod  I  bsve  been  «bJc  to  insert  aumv  mattvr  from  them.  There  nro  more  to 
tamt,  vladti  will  show  iu  detftU  the  stit«  of  the  accounts  and  properties. 
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ancieut  relations  of  Church  and  State  are  straightway  brought  on  the 
carpet.     And  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

2.  In  one  of  those  skilful   touches   of  graphic  colour  which  lend 
beauty  to  all  that  Mr.  Froudc  writes,  he  expresses  the  feeling  with  ^ 
which  in  the  year  1856  he   regarded  the  London  Guilds.     I   willfl 
quote  a  small  portion,  only  adding  that  the  whole  is  well  worth  reading 
for  a  view  of  the  functions  of  the  Guilds  in  the  days  of  their  ^ 
vigour  :• —  fl 

*'  The  names  ant)  shadnwa  linger  ahoiit  Tvondon  of  certain  ancient  societies 
the  members  of  n-hich  may  still  occiuionatly  he  seen  in  quaint  gUc  barges  pur- 
suing tht;ir  notv  difficult  way  among  the  swarming  steamers,  when  on  certain 
days,  the  traditions  concerning  which  arc  fast  dying  out  of  memory,  the  Fish- 
mongera*  Company,  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  the  Mercers'  Company,  make 
procession  down  the  river  for  civic  feastiogs  at  Greenwich  or  Bluckwall.  The 
stately  tokcos  of  luiciont  honour  still  Ixiloug  to  tlioui,  and  the  remnants  of 
ancient  wealth  and  patronage  and  power.  Their  charters,  or  such  fragments 
of  them  as  tbt?  mildew  and  the  rats  have  spared,  may  still  be  read  by  curious 
antiquaries.  But  for  what  purpose  they  were  called  into  beinp,  what  there  was 
in  tlicje  a<isociatiouii  of  commua  trades  to  surround  with  gilded  iiuignia,  and 
how  they  came  to  be  possessed  of  broad  lands  and  Church  pn:-fermeQl9,  fcvr* 
people  now  care  to  think  or  inqnirc."  * 

3.  So   it  seemed  in    1856.     Enquiries   there  had  been,  and   by- 
Royal  Commissions  too.     But  the  City  Companies  as  a  rule  disliked 
enquirj'  and  resisted  it;    and  because  those  who  cared  to  think  or     ■ 
enquire  were  few,  resistance  for  the  time  waa  effectual.      Even  then,  V 
however,  there  were  keen  eyes  seeking  what  was  behind  that  pageantry  ~ 
which  struck  Mr.  iVoudc  as  equally  picturesque  and  hollow.     There 
were  Londoners  moved  by  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  and  T  may 
without   invidiousness  towards  others  mention   Mr.  James  Beal  os-^ 
the  foremost  and  most  energetic  among  them,  in   whose  minds  the  V 
visible  pheenomena  raised  a  serious  practical  question.     Tliey  thought 
that  vast  fuuds — designed  for  the  public  benefit — were  being  wasted 
by  their  administrators  in  feasting  and  show,  or  being  absorbed  in 
payments  to    the    administrators    themselves.     In    their    view    the 
existence  of  the  Companies  was  a  public  scandal,  and  an  injury  to 
Londoners  in  particular ;  and  they  called  for  the  dtssolutiou  of  the 
giiilty  bodies  and  the  application  of  their  property  to  civic  purposes. 

4.  Others  there  were  who,  not  seeing  evidence  on  which  to  found 
any  verdict  of  condemnation,  still  thought  there  was  a  very  strong 
case  for  thorough  public  enquiry.  They  saw  that  the  Companies  were 
public  bodies,  urlgiually  charged  with  imi>ortant  public  functions,  still 
exercising  some  such  fiioctions,  and  holding  possessions  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  their  predecessors  during  long  ages.  There  was  at 
least  a  fair  ground  for  thiukiug  that  property  so  situated  was  public 
property.  For  myself,  I  have  now  for  many  years  advocated 
Fcfornu  of  laws  relatiug  to  charitable  endowments,   and  amongst 

*  Hirt.  of  finglftsd,  vol.  I  p.  40. 
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oUien  of  endowmcnta  adnunifttered  by  the  Companies.  But  with 
Kapect  to  their  other  posaeiaions,  I  was  fuller  couscioua  of  mj  igaor- 
unob  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  legal  and  other  difficulties  which^  when 
Iraowii,  they  would  be  certain  to  raise.  Therefore,  in  speaking  to 
liOndoucrs  of  tlic  City  Parochini  Euduwrnents  and  other  funds  wasted 
or  misapplied,  I  have  been  careful  to  wam  my  hearers  that  of  the 
Companies'  funds  not  known  to  be  the  subjects  of  charitable  trusts, 
I  said  uuthia^,  except  that  there  ought  to  bo  an  enquiry.  The  dis- 
txDction  between  the  two  classes  of  fanda  is,  as  will  bo  seen,  still 
neceflBury  to  insist  npoa. 

5.  Aodiencea  willing  to   listen   to    discourses  on   the  subject  of 

endowments  have  very  mnch  increased   of  late  years.     Increasing 

knowledge   is   dispelling    the  dull    fog   of   apathy.     The    incessant 

activity  of  Mr.  Beal  and  his  coadjutors,  and  the  strong  convictions 

expressed  by  them,  told  as  the  years  ran  on.     The  few  who  in  185G 

csred  to  think  and  enquire  became  many.     The  diS'usion  of  educa- 

tioD>  of  the  habits  of  reading  and  discussion,  and  of  political  power, 

brooght  fresh  forces  into  operation.     The  movement  in  London  for 

an  efficient  Local  Government  stimulated  questions  as  to  the  proper 

nUtboa  between  the  Companies  and  the  Municipality.     After  the 

election  of  1880,  it  was  seen  that  the  time  for  an  enquiry  had  come. 

A  Boyal  Commission  was  issued,  whichj  unlike  the  two  fonuer  Com- 

Bunious  on  Manicipol   Corporations,  was    directed   to  the  special 

nib}cct  of  enquiry  and  report  upon  the  Companies,     lliosc  bodies 

hafe  for  the  most  part  met  the  enquiry  fully  and  fairly,  though  in 

several  cases  under  protest.     Aud  the  result  is  a  Report  containing 

information  enough  to  supply  grounds  forjudging  what  steps  should 

next  be  taken. 

6.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  mainly  to  induce  people  to  read  the 
Report  and  to  judge  of  its  purport  for  themselves.  They  will  not 
find  it  nnintercsting ;  nor  is  it  one  of  those  which  are  destined  to 
lie  annsed  in  pigeon-holes.  But  even  for  thoftc  who  will  read  it, 
and  still  more  for  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so,  it  may  prove  useful 
to  expound  what  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  subject  on  which 
iQ  much  has  been  saidj  and  to  examiue  how  far  it  is  a  proper  one 
lor  legislative  action.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  in  a  dispassionate 
•pirit,  and  as  one  who  feels  the  real  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question.  If  T  can  help  on  the  discussion,  which  there  will  be 
pknly  who  come  aficr  me  to  conduct  to  more  definite  issues,  that 
meat  suffice  for  the  present.  Even  that  is  not  quite  easy  :  especially 
as  it  is  necessary  tQ  exhibit  legal  doctrines,  and  those  doctrines  not 
lamiliar  to  any  lai^e  class  of  lawyers,  in  language  that  can  be 
vndervtanded  of  the  people. 

7.  First,  what  are  those  bodies  which  have  been  known  as  guilds, 
Btyiteries,  societies,  fraternities,  brotherhoods,  liveried  companies,  and 
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by  other  names ;  and  are  now  usually  kuown  by  the  name,  which 
though  not  accnrate  I  U8C  here  because  it  is  common,  of  the  City 
Compauies.  The  description  given  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Municipal 
Companies  of  1834,  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave^  indicates  moat 
of  their  functions : — 

"  The  Companies  were  probably  in  ibeir  original  conformation  not  f»  mtich 
trading  societies  la  trade-socioties  instituted  for  the  pur]iosfi  of  protecting  the 
consumer  or  tJie  employer  agaiosl  the  incompeteccy  or  the  fraud  of  tht;  dealer 
or  the  artiziui,  and  equally  with  the  intent  of  securing  a  mainteDancc  to  tlio 
wurknxan  trained  to  the  art,  according  to  tlie  notions  of  early  times,  by  pre- 
venting his  being  undersold  in  a  liiboiir-market  by  an  unlimited  ntiniber  of 
competitors.  Furthermore,  tlic  Cuuipanica  ncteJ  as  dumestic  tribunals, 
aiijudiaiting  or  rntber  arbitrating  between  master  and  man,  and  settling 
disputes :  thus  diminishing  hostile  litigation  and  promoting  amity  and  good- 
will. They  were  also  in  the  nature  of  benefit  aocietiee  from  which  the 
workman,  in  return  for  the  coutributioos  which  he  had  made  when  in  health 
and  vigour  to  the  common  stock  of  the  gnild,  might  be  relieved  in  sickness 
or  when  disabled  by  tho  infirmitiet  of  ago.  This  character  speedily  attracted 
donations  for  other  charitable  purposes  from  bent-yolcnt  poraons  who  could 
not  find  any  belter  trustees  than  the  ruling  nienibcrs  of  these  communities, 
and  hence  arose  the  numerous  charitable  gifU  and  foundations  now  entntsted 
to  their  care.  They  s1so  possessed  the  character  of  modern  clubs.  Tlicy 
were  intititutioDH  iu  which  individuals  of  the  rHmtt  class  and  familica  assembled 
in  social  intercourse."  ^H 

8.  To  this  must  be  added  that  offices  of  religion  appear 
prominently  amongst  their  objects.  For  lustance,  the  Skiuucrs  had 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  "  been  accustomed  to  hold  one  guild  or 
fraternity  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  precious  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jcsua  Clirist,  and  to  find  and  sustain  two  chaplaiuB  "  to  perform 
divine  service  for  the  souls  of  Richard's  ancestors  and  of  the  members 
of  tlie  fraternity.  They  were  then  enii>owcrcd  to  hold  lauds  for  the 
Hustentation  of  the  two  chaplains  aod  other  works  of  piety.  They  ' 
appear  subsequently  to  have  borue  the  name,  among  others,  offl 
"  The  Master  and  Wardens,  and  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  guild  or 
fraternity  of  the  Body  of  Christ  of  the  Skinners  of  Ijondon," 

9.  Besides  their  relations  towards  the  trades  and  towards  their 
own  members,  the  Companies  formed  part  of  the  Muuiclpal  Govern- 
ment of  London.  It  is  probable  that  municipal  governments  of 
towns  generally  were  developments  of  the  guild  system.  It  is  certain 
that  in  London  th(;  guilds  and  the  Municipality  were  closely  related. 
The  Report  states  that  for  a  short  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
craft  guilds,  the  bodies  now  represented  by  the  Companies,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  wards  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Municipality. 
In  former  times  money  was  raised  in  the  City  by  .precepts  issued  by 
the  CorporatioQ  to  the  Companies,  requiring  a  certain  rate  fromi 
each.  Up  to  the  year  1S35  it  was  necessary  before  any  one  conldi 
obtain  full  citizenship^  that  be  should  become  a  member  of  somOj 
Company.     Freemen  of  the  Companies  have  still  the  right  of  beitigJ 
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admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  City.  The  Court  of  Commou  Hall, 
which  consists  exclasirely  of  lireryinca  of  the  Conipautes,  still  clectA 
the  Shcrirts  of  the  City,  its  Chamberlain^  its  Bridgeraaster,  and  its 
Auditors  of  Accounts.  It  practically  elects  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  pre- 
sentijig  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  two  pei-sous  of  whom  that  Court 
chooses  one.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  muuicipal  corporations  claimed  to  enquire  iuto  the 
afikin  of  the  City  Compauics  as  beiug  muuieipal  corporations,  but 
the  claim  was  resisted  as  above  mentioned. 

10.  The  recent  Iteport,  signed  by  nine  *  Commissioners  out  of 
twelve,  regards  the  Cumpauies  as  having,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  become  in  effect  a  municipal  committee  of  trade 
utd  manufactures,  and  as  bciug,  when  incorporated,  which  happened 
not  long  afterwards,  an  institution  in  the  nature  of  a  State  Department 
for  the  superintendence  of  the  trades  aud  manufactures  of  London. 

11.  It  will  conduce  to  a  clearer  couceptiou  of  their  position  if  I 
^re  a  specimen  of  the  powers  which  they  assumed  to  exercise,  and 
whicli  the  Crown  assumed  formally  to  confer  upon  them.  A  charter 
gnuitcd  by  Edward  111.  (a.i>.  1327),  to  "our  beloved  mcu  of  our 
Ci^  of  London  called  Skinners,"  states  that  **  by  the  advice  and 
aaocnt  of  all  men  of  the  mystery  aforesaid  iu  the  City  dwelling/'  it 
bad  been  ordained 

"  That  every  fur  should  bo  after  a  certain  mauuer  or  fashion  (set  out  in  the 
charter),  and  that  no  i^kiuner  or  Philip^iar  should  nult  old  furs  other  than  tboso 
which  arc  uken  Irom  vestments  (as  slated  in  the  charter) :  lor  as  much  as 
of  the  old  furv  and  capuches,  as  well  the  nobles  as  others  of  the  coraiuuuity 
aforesaid,  believing  thetn  to  be  now,  whereas  tliey  are  old,  nre  by  the  same 
pfailippArs  (ilten  deceived ;  and  that  no  skinner  or  phtlippar  any  fur,  other  than 
as  uld^  fur  the  cause  before  mentioned,  by  the  streets  and  ways  or  the  market 
in  th«  said  City,  in  no  wise  do  carry  about  for  sale."- 

The  charter  then  approves  the  ordinance,  and  empowers  the  men  of 
the  mystery  to  assign  honest  and  faithful  men  for  enquiry  iu  the 
City  and  suburbs,  so  that  the  Mayor  might  punish  and  chastise  delin- 
quents on  their  testimony,  and  that  the  offensive  furs  should  be 
forfeited.  It  then  goes  on  to  give  the  men  of  the  mystery  similar 
power  with  respect  to  furs  sold  at  fairs  iu  Winchester,  Stamford, 
Burr  St.  Edmunds,  and  other  fairs  within  the  realm.  Similar  powers 
with  respect  to  other  trades  are  given  by  various  charters  to  other 
Companies.  I  dou't  know  that  there  arc  auy  means  of  determining 
how  far  these  powers,  nominally  so  large,  were  workable  or  actually 
worked  iu  practice ;  but  that  matter,  however  interesting,  cannot  be 
discussed  here.t 

•  E»H  (rf  Tkahy,  Duke  of  Bedford.  VUoauot  Sberbrooke,  Lord  Coleridge,  Sir  SiJaey 
Wtlerlow.  MP.,  Meun.  Allxtrt  Pell,  M.f.,  Walter  H.  Jwnea,  M.P.,  JoMpli  F.  B. 
rirth.  M.P..  Thomaa  Bart,  M.P. 

t  TUtre  is  eride»oc  tbat  in  the  reipi  of  Henry  \'Tn.  t>ie  powers  were  comiptly 
Bxaraaed,  which  BIr.  Froude  ooDtidetB  to  indicate  a  decsy  m  hoacity.     But  what  <ivu 
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18.  Such  were  tbe  characteristics  of  the  Companiea  in  their 
external  aud  internal  aspects.  Externally  they  were  a  part  of  tite 
municipal  system ;  they  exercised  powers  of  control  over  the  trades 
whose  names  they  bear  ;  and  they  played  a  useful  part  iu  administer- 
ing gifts  made  for  charitable  or  public  purposes.  Internally  they 
promoted  technical  cducatiou  by  apprenticeship,  they  settled  disputes 
between  their  members,  they  operated  as  benefit  societies,  they  were 
clubs  of  a  conTi\ial  character,  and  they  maintained  religious  services. 
Before  enquiring  how  far  they  have  fallen  away  from  their  old  position 
it  will  be  better  to  get  some  idea  of  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
these  institutious. 

14.  The  Commisainners  find  that  there  are  in  existence  seveuty- 
four  *  Livery  Companies,  i.e.,  Companies  some  of  whose  members  are 
entitled  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  ;  twelve  great  ones  aud  aixty-two 
minor  ones.  There  arc  two  classes  of  members  :  liverymen  who  may 
wear  the  dress,  and  ordinary  freemen  or  freewomen.  The  governing 
bodies  or  courts  are  self-elected,  the  members  being  chosen  for  life 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  livery.  There  are  upwards  of  7,0fK)  livery- 
men, and  the  number  of  freemen  and  freewomen  is  conjectured  at 
10,000.  Their  possesions,  including  halls  and  some  other  tbiagi 
which  do  not  produce  income,  are  estimated  as  worth  from  .£750,000 
to  £800,(K)0  a  year,  from  which,  however,  large  deductions  have  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  propriety  of  legislation. 
The  capital  value,  says  the  Report,  cannot  be  less  than  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  likely  to  increase'to  twenty  millions  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years  by  the  falling-in  of  building  leases. 

15,  Against  this  estimated  income  is  set  tlic  sum  of  jS200,000  a 
year,  which  is  affected  by  specific  trusts  and  is  applied  by  the  Com- 
panies accordingly.  Another  sum  of  £110,000  a  year  is  set  off 
as  representing  non-productive  property  aud  iutere^t  on  debts,  leaving 
j64-iO,0O0  available  income.  Of  this  they  are  taken  as  saving 
jeie,O00,  and  actually  spending  £425,000.  Their  expenditure  is 
classified  thus  : — 

£150,000  in  public  or  benevolent  objects. 
100,000  in  banqueting. 
XVuflOO  in  mainteuance. 


je425,000 

The  item  of  "  maintenance  "  requires  fiirther  analysis.     It  is  made 

up  of  three  main  constituents.     First,  salaries  to  officers  amotmtiug 

to  j£GO,000;  secondly.  Court  fees,  or  paymeuta  made  to  members  of 

the  governing  bodies  for  attendances,  amounting  to  £  10,000 ;  and 

th«  anouat  of  pm-fixUtitiA  bones^  t    Tti«  furrieni  of  ibc  tbirteeath  oentuiy  ^pear  to 
b«ve  Wen  rcttdjr  to  derraud  Uicir  ou»tomer)f.     Did  the  Kkiuacn'  CoUd  prevent  Uist  T 

*  Thirtoen  bare  become  extinct  tince  tL«  report  of  \SSi,  jutd  Utere  arc  a  few  unoU 
CompaniflB  nnltveried. 
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^5,000  for  rateft,  taxes,  repairs,  and  improTcments.  In  this  last 
Bnm  the  largest  item  is  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  Companies' 
bulls,  tUirty-four  in  number. 

16.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sums  are  roughly,  in  some 
instances  very  roughly,  calculated.  But  the  Commissionera  have 
leant  to  undenitatement  rather  than  exaggeration.  An  ably  'written 
Bissent  Report  has  been  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Cross,  Sir  Nathaniel 
de  Kothschild,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  who  has  also  signed  an 
earnest  protest.  But  I  do  not  find  that  these  opponents  of  the 
R«porl  object  to  the  calculations  of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  tlie 
eflotrt  briefly.  Indeed,  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  seems  to  consider  that 
the  ioeome  is  larger  than  the  Report  allows.  I  think  it  may  be 
taken  that,  whatever  errors  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  the  figures 
Dow  given  afford  sure  ground  for  such  discussions  as  arise  now. 
Setting  trust  property  aside,  the  corporate  property  in  question  may 
be  considered  u  representing  a  present  value  of  eleven  millions  of 
money,  incrcasablc  in  twenty-five  years  to  at  least  fourteen. 

17.  I  now  return  to  the  question,  how  far  the  character  of  the 
Ct>mpanies,  as  disclosed  by  their  charteni,  has  been  lost  ?  The  extent 
of  their  present  connection  with  the  Municipality  has  been  stated. 
The  religious  element  has  wholly  disappeared.  Probably  it  was  in 
many  caaes  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  masses  for  the  dead,  which 
at  the  Reformation  was  deemed  a  superstitious  practice,  so  that 
property  dci'oted  to  maintain  it  was  confiscated  to  the  Crown.  With 
regard  to  their  convivial  character  and  the  assistance  extended  to 
their  own  members,  it  is  probable  that  those  objects  are  still 
regarded  by  them  quite  as  fully  as  is  either  desirable  or  demanded 
by  their  original  constitution.  They  also  contribute  substantially  to 
objects  of  beuevolenec  and  general  public  utility.  In  all  these 
respects,  except  so  far  as  they  differ  in  wealth,  the  Companies  appear 
to  Btaud  on  the  same  footing. 

18.  But  with  respect  to  the  important  question,  how  hx  their 
main  charactcristie,  that  of  Trade  Guilds,  is  preserved  ?  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  between  them.  Couueetiou  with  tradea  may 
exist  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  members  of  the'Company  being  all 
or  ntostly  o£  the  trade  whose  name  it  bears ;  secondly,  by  the  Com- 
pany having  fnnctions  to  perform  with  regard  to  that  trade.  I 
suppose  that  nobody  will  deny  that  the  original  Trade  Gnilds  were 
formed  by  the  association  of  people  of  the  same  trade.  But  most  of 
the  City  Companies  must  have  included  men  of  other  trades  many 
centoriea  ago.  They  have  conferred  their  freedom,  as  of  right,  upon 
the  deacendants  of  their  members,  and  upon   apprentices   of  their 

ibera,  qnite  irrespective   of  their  trades,  and  have  sold  it   to 
igeiv  of  all  kinds  of  callings.     The  Apothecaries'  Company  still 
Musists  exclusively  of  trade   members.     The  Stationers'  Company 
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state  tbat  tliey  cunsiat  exclusively  of  members  of  the. trade  of  a 
Btationcr  or  bookmaker,  "  and  their  children  and  descendants  born 
free."  But  the  others  consist  mainly,  some  entirely,  of  strangers  to 
their  trade.  This  fact  has  caused  much  ascouishmeut  in  bygone 
times  as  well  as  recently.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
amplitude  of  whose  gowns  must  doubtlcis  have  made  the  price  of 
silk  interesting  to  her,  sent  to  the  Mercers'  Company  to  know  why 
it  was  so  dear,  and  marvelled  much  to  learn  that  only  one  or  two  of 
the  Company  knew  anything  about  silks  at  all. 

10.  The  Comprinics  rely  much  on  this  early  disconnection  of  their 
members  with  their  ostensible  trades,  and  the  subsequent  grants  of 
charters,  as  an  answer  to  the  charge  that  their  property  was  acquired 
in  a  character  which  they  do  not  now  fulfil.  One  would  like  to 
know,  were  it  merely  on  the  ground  of  historical  interest,  how  many 
of  the  Sovereigns  who  granted  charters  were  aware  of  the  facts, 
and  how  many  were  under  the  same  impression  with  Queen  Kliza- 
beth,  and,  I  may  add,  with  Englishmen  generally.  The  Skinners' 
Company  have  a  list  of  their  members,  twenty  in  number,  iu  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VI.  There  is  one  skinner  among  them. 
The  others  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  doctor,  gentleman,  butcher, 
dyer,  joiner,  grocer,  and  silkwifc,  or  have  no  trade  or  description  at 
all.  Now,  just  seven  years  before  this  time,  Henry  VI.  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Skinners,  con^rming  and  extending  the  great  powers 
orer  the  fur  trade  which  thoy  received  from  Edward  III.  (see  sup., 
par.  11}.  Is  ic  possible  that  any  statesman  could  kuowiugly  have 
committed  a  most  delicate  jurisdiction  over  a  trade  to  a  motley  and 
fortuitous  group  of  persons  with  only  one  expert  among  them  ?  Yet 
we  find  the  same  thing  done,  not  once  or  twice,  but  iu  multitudes  of 
instances. 

20.  In  the  Dissent  Report  (p.  59)  the  views  of  its  framcrs  on 
this  point  are  thus  stated  : — 

"  Their  decay  as  trade  orgrnizations  had  certainly  commenced  at  the  outset 
of  the  sixtvtiith  ctiilury,  and  probably  by  the  end  of  it  ihty  had  pructically 
cfiisL'd  to  be  of  any  use  for  industrial  purposes.  Tht  period  of  the  cesser  of 
the  connection  of  the  comjianies  with  the  trade  imd  msnnfactures  of  London 
is  approximately  that  of  the  Keforniation,  and  as  Catliolicism  was  of  t}ie 
essence  of  their  religious  ru1ci<,  :it  tbe  lime  when  llivy  ceased  to  havo  any 
control  over  Uie  trades  and  industries  from  which  they  took  their  names, 
they  also  ceased  to  be  iu  any  real  senss  religioufl  fraternities.  Thus,  of  their 
three  original  functions,  two — those  of  common  worship  and  association  for 
commercial  purpoMs — I»ecsme  obsolete  about  four  centuries  aga  Their  h 
remaining  function,  that  of  ho^itAlity  and  charily,  has  ainoe  this  |>eriod  been  H 
the  only  one  which  it  has  been  possiblo  for  them  to  discharge.  It  appears  Ip 
us  to  be  imporlnnt  to  insist  on  ckis  side  of  the  case.  We  think  tliul  oae  of 
the  results  of  thisCommissioD  has  been  to  prove  very  clearly  tJist  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years  the  Companies  of  Jjondon  hate  been  mainly  what  they 
are  at  the  pretent  day — tiz.,  associations  identitted  in  name  with  trade  and 
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tiuuiiiikcturoa,  but  vrhose  retA  objects  have  been  ralbcr  hospitality  and  bene- 
Toleoce.  They  hare  certainly  received  cliarter  after  chiirter  from  your 
Majesty's  royal  predecessors  ut  periodH  wliea  such  SAaocintionfi  could  not 
powbly  bftve  been  called  into  exiatcDcu  lor  any  other  purposes." 

21.  This  statement  appears  to  roe  opcu  to  much  exceptiou  so  far 
H  regards  connection  vith  trades.  It  was  just  about  foiir  and  a 
lulf  centuries  ago  that  the  Skinuers  vcrc  receiving  from  Henry  VI. 
»  grant  of  enlarged  povers  over  the  fur  trade^  and  the  Grocers  were 
recciriuK  from  the  same  Kiug  -their  first  grant  over  the  trade  in 
■pices  and  drugs.  The  powers  of  tlie  Skinners  were  recognized  aod, 
confirmed  by  subsequent  charters  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and,  having  been  encroached  uu  by  James  \\.,  were  restured  by  Act 
of  Parliameirt  in  1690.  Much  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Orocen ;  and  in  their  case  there  is  evidence  that  they  actively  used 
tKeir  powers  down  to  the  year  1049.  I  liud  a  like  history  in  the 
ca»e  of  all  the  other  Companies  whose  charters  I  have  been  able  to 
examine,  some  seven  or  eight  in  number.  In  fact  there  are  still 
•enrea  Companies  which  retain  more  or  less  power  over  the  trades 
wboae  names  they  bear : — viz.,  the  Kishmoagers ;  the  Goldsmiths ;  the 
Apotbecariesj  who  are  a  comparatively  recent  oQshoot  from  the 
Groccn;  the  Founders;  the  Gunmakers;  the  Scriveners;  aad  the 
Stationers. 

22.  At  what  time  the  Companies  practically  ceased  to  be  of  any 
ttse  for  industrial  purposes  is  a  question  which  admits  of  much  doubt. 
Bat  I  find  it  impussibte  to  read  the  aeries  of  charters  without  ecu- 
dnding  that  the  Companies  clung  tenaciously  to  their  privileges  and 
jariadictions  up  to  the  last ;  that  the  Governments  who  granted  the 
charters  did  so  iu  the  belief  that  the  Companies  were  active  and 
useful  superintendents  of  their  trades;  and  that  whcu  they  ceased 
to  be  sDch,  the  most  important  reason  and  characteristic  of  their 
chartered  existence  died  away. 

^.  The  present  condition  of  the  Companies  appears  to  me  to  be 

iiKire  correctly  summed   up  iu   the   Report,  at  p.  19 : — ''The   con- 

ditiou    iu   which,  with  few   exceptions,  they  have  been  allowed  to 

contiliue  iu  existence  (apart  from  the  adinluistratiou  of  their  trusts) 

\m»  been,  at   all  events  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that  of  societies, 

m  some  instances  very  richly  endowed,  the  only  purposes  of  which 

fcsTe  been  entertainments  and  benevolence."     Even  this  will  probably 

appcnr  not  quite  accurate  when  we  consider  the  account  of  expen- 

ditvrv    giren  above   (par.    15).      It   appears  that   i:iOO,000    a  year, 

^)OUt  50  per  cent,  of  the  available  income,  is  spent  in  management; 

and  of  this,  £60,000  bciug  taken  to  pay  the  working  staff,  £10,000 

if  pairf  for  superintendence  pure   and  simple,  all  the  superlnteutlcucc 

bdttC  exercised  hy  the  Courts.     It  should  be  added,  1  think,  that  the 

QwiMoies   exist  aUo  for  the  purpose,  or  at  least  with  the  e6*ect,  of 
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giTiDg  to  their  senior  membera  poets  carxTiiig  some   patronage  and 
some  emolument.* 

24.  It  will  be  seen  from  tlie  foregoing  statement  that  there  Iibb 
bcien  considerable  misconception  of  the  case  by  the  earnest  advocates 
of  the  claims  of  Tjondoners  againiit  the  Companies.  We  have  heard 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million^  or  even  of  a  million,  a  year  which 
may  be  applied  to  education  and  to  wipe  out  the  school  rate.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  ban  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  these 
matters.  One  great  cause  of  errdr  has  been  the  omission  to  dis- 
tinguish properly  lietween  property  held  for  corporate  purposes  and 
that  held  upon  trust  for  external  objects.  But,  besides  this,  in 
discussing  whether  the  Companies  arc  obsolete,  sufficient  allowance 
has  not  been  made  for  the  variety  of  their  original  objects,  nor  for 
the  fact  that  they  do  spend  substantial  amounts  on  external  objects 
of  public  utility.  Neither,  I  think,  has  it  been  obsen'cd,  in 
advancing  claims  for  Londoners,  that  such  claims  would  be  very 
weak  as  against  the  Irish  lands,  and  as  against  Euglish  lands  not  in 
London ;  which  lands  form  a  large,  though  by  no  means  the  largest, 
portion  of  the  possessions  in  question.!  But  after  all  these  deductions 
there  remains  a  very  substantial  question,  whether  there  is  not  a  case 
calling  for  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  readjust  the 
corporate  property,  and  a  very  substantial  property  to  the  bene6t  of 
which  Londoners  may  fairly  prefer  claims. 

25.  It  is  obvious  that  all  this  discussion  is  so  much  beating  of 
the  air  if  the  City  Companies  are  priratc  bodies  and  their  proi>erty 
private  property.  The  Rc[iort  proposes  interference  by  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  ground  that  the  Companies  and  their  possessions  bear 
a  public  character.  Nobody  proposes  to  confiscate  private  property. 
The  predatory  instinct  of  which  Iiord  Salisbury  has  recently  spoken, 
and  which  has  before  occurred  to  him  as  the  inspiring  motive  of 
other  honest  attempts  to  recover  for  the  public  benefit  what  belongs 
to  the  public,  does  not  exist ;  at  least,  it  docs  not  exist  among  the 
reformers  of  endowments.  Mr.  Bcal,  or  the  nine  Commissioners,  or 
I,  may  all  err  in  taking  for  public  property  that  which  is  really 
private,  and,  if  so,  the  error  can  be  shown.  When  it  is  shown,  the 
claim  founded  on  it  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

26.  The  question  then  whether  the  Companies  and  their  property 

*  The  Coranauies  viu-y  mucb  in  tliia  rcvpeci.  The  irnwt  Mlicut  insUuco,  I  lliink,  is 
tliat  of  the  Mercers,  wbMe  oorporatfi  inoome  is  i:i7,34l  per  BoiiBm,  imcl  their  tnut 
inoome  £.'16,417.  Ihjring  th«  Ia«t  t*«  yc«re  tbcy  b&Ve  spent  £90,000,  or  ^0,000  a.  yeu-, 
iafcMtoMcmbcn  ol  tbcir  C-oart.  The  Court  hai  30  9J!eoib«n,  And  "  ia  recruited  frum 
a  livery  of  97,  uu  which  c^rtaiQ  fAinilies  arc  rcprescQtM  by  as  tn&Qy  ut  9  or  10  Mem> 
Item  "  (Kvp.  p.  Sd).  I  have  luit  nywlf  vorified  Ui«ae  flgnrc*.  whivh  lutvo  b«vn  sujiplied 
to  tne  by  a  geotleiuaii  who  liM  done  ■<>,  &nd  oa  whom  1  caia  rely.  But  they  ahoal4  not 
ho  stated  witboat  adding  that  tliis  Cumriauiy  is  one  of  those  wbn»o  itiocmc  has  verv 
nmdi  jacryMed  6f  hite  ytmn,  and  that  they  hiiro  Applied  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whow 
it)CT«ue  to  works  of  public  usofulnut. 

t  llie  rtntal  of  t)M-»o  two  cIh»c«  of  lands  may  be  pat  roughly  at  £76,000  a  year. 
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are  of  a  public  or  i)rivate  character  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the 
controTeriy.  It  is  hardly  denied  that  the  Companies  themselves 
had,  and  slUl  have,  public  functions.  But  that  their  property  is  of 
a  private  character  is  asserted  Tcry  broadly  and  earnestly.  I  sub- 
join some  passages  from  the  Report  of  the  Disaentieuts,  by  vbich 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  protest  notouly  against  legislation,  but  Rven 
against  enquiry : — 

"With  renpect  to  ...  .  their  corporate  property,  the  Cooip«nies  hare 
in  their  recuroB,  while  giviog  hilX  infonnation  as  to  Uia  situation  and  rental 
of  the  property,  proicsted  against  this  part  of  the  enquiry  as  illegal.  It  is 
obvious  thai  tin;  Comiwiitys  are  iM?rfccUy  justifiotl  iii  making  this  protest,  for 
their  corporate  property  is  as  much  their  own,  and  with  as  ftUI  right  of  dia- 
poation  in  the  e)*fl  of  the  law,  as  that  ol'  any  prirati'  individual,  and  the 
Crown  has  nu  more  right  to  enquire  into  the  mode  in  which  it  was  acquired, 
and  the  wmv  In  whicli  the  income  arising  from  it  is  spont,  than  it  has  to  make 
similar  enquiries  with  respect  to  the  estate  or  income  of  a  landed  gentleman 
or  merchant.     (P.  60.) 

*'  This  corpornte  estate  is,  in  our  opinion,  clearly  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term  thu  private  property  of  the  Companies,  aa  they  hate  themselves 
aCaced  in  their  returns,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  vi<iws  have  received 
confirmation  from  a  legal  authority  of  the  highc-st  ranlc,  the  present  Lord 
Chancenor*    (P.  64.) 

Lord  Sclboruc's  opinion  was  given  before  the  Commission.  When 
asked  questions  suggcating  redistribution  and  interfereucc  by  the 
Legislature,  he  used  the  following  expreseious  in  his  answers :- — 

"  ]  rather  decline  to  contemplate  anythiog  which  may  he  done  in  the  way 

of  rcdiatribution  of  the  City  Companies'  funds The  City  CumpauicSf 

assaming  ihem  to  be  (as  I  bcUevo  them  to  be  In  law)  absolute  and  perfect 
masters  of  tbeir  own  property,  aa  diKtinct  from  tliat  which  they  hold  on  trust, 
could  do  nothing  better  witti  it  than  promote  objects  which  were  for  the 
public  interest.  ....  The  funds  which  I  call  their  own  property  ware 
derived,  as  for  as  my  knowledge  extends,  from  their  own  subscriptions  and 
gifts  by  their  own  members  and  others,  iutended  to  be  for  their  absolute 
use.     (P.  159.) 

"Interference  by  Parliament  with  the  private  property  of  the  Livery 
Companies  must  be  an  act  of  oppression  and  spoliation,  although  disguised 
wukr  (he  terms  o£  '  restraint  of  alienation  '  or  allocated  to  the  support  of 
objects  of  acknowledged  public  utility.'  " — Aldfnnan  C'otivn.     (P.  72.) 

27.  ^Y)bably  such  qnestions  are  ultimately  decided  according  to 
broad  political  tendencies  and  views  of  the  relative  advantages  and 
diiadvantagca  of  rradjustmenta  of  property  by  the  Sovereign  Power. 
But  moat  men  draw  a  brood  line  of  distinction  between  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  natural  person,  and  property  in  the  hands  of  a  cor- 
poration or  artificial  body  enduring  through  long  periods  of  time. 
Host  men  think  that  tho  Sovereign  Power  may  rightly  interfere  with 
■carponita  property  more  often  and  more  readily  and  on  a  larger 
nage  of  gTouuds  than  it  can  rightly  do  with  private  property.  Many 
will  judge  whether  or  no  there  is  in  this  case  what  is  commonly, 
not  very  accurately,  called  a  right  in  the  Legislattirc  to  interfere, 
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according  as  tbey  judge  that  the  property  falls  withiu  the  one 
category  or  the  other.  Therefore,  at  the  risk,  or  rather  with  the 
certainty,  of  being  both  dry  au<l  tedious  and  too  brief  for  complete 
accuracy  or  clearneaa,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  my  view  of,  first, 
the  law  bearing  on  such  a  cai»e ;  aud,  secondly,  the  wider  conaidera- 
tioni  which  should  determine  legislation  upon  it. 

28.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  again  enforce  the  distinction  between 
the  trust  property  of  the  Compauies,  and  their  corporate,  which  they 
call  their  private,  property.  Forgetfulaenii  of  this  distinction  i& 
always  tending  to  error.  I  could  wish  that  the  Report  had  been 
cast  into  two  separate  cbanuela  for  the  two  classes  of  property, 
showiuff  only  the  necessary  points  of  contact  between  them,  such  as 
the  cost  of  a  common  mauagemeut^  and  the  contests  whether 
particular  lands  belonged  to  one  class  or  the  other.  As  regards 
corporate  property,  the  Company  directs  the  mode  in  which  it  shall 
be  applied  without  Legal  control ;  and  it  is,  on  any  view  of  the 
Company's  obligations,  applicable  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration without  specific  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  it  to  any 
one  purpose,  lu  the  case  of  the  trust  property,  the  Companies  are 
only  the  trustees  and  managers  of  it.  The  whole  beuefit  of  it  is 
specifirally  appropriated  to  the  purposes  declared  by  the  donors,  la 
tbeir  management  and  application  of  it  the  Companies  arc  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  law  and  tribunals,  just  as  individual  trustees  are. 
For  the  purposes  of  legislation  it  should  be  put  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  other  charitable  endowments.  In  the  present  discussion 
I  throw  it  out  of  consideration  altogether. 

29.  The  legal  decisions  which  throw  light  on  this  subject  are  of 
two  classes :  those  which  relate  to  Municipal  Corporations  proper, 
and  those  which  relate  to  these  very  Companies,  or  similar  ones. 

30.  In  the  year  1813  *  Lord  KIdon  decided,  in  effect,  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  could  not  control  a  Municipal  Cor|>oratiou  in  the 
dis|K>sal  of  the  property  vested  in  it  by  law.  When  the  unique 
language  in  which  Vesey  was  wont  to  disguise  Lord  KIdon's  judg- 
ments is  translated  into  English,  the  reasoning  appears  to  be  as 
follows:  all  corporations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  hold  their  property 
for  corporate  piirjwscs;  yet  all  have  by  common  law  the  power  of 
parting  with  their  property  uncontrolled  by  any  tribunal;  ecclesias- 
tical  corporations  have  been  placed  under  restraint  by  statute,  bat 
within  the  range  allowed  tliem  by  statute  they  are  free  from  control  by 
any  tribunal ;  no  case  can  be  found  in  which  action  has  been  taken 
against  a  corporation  merely  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  dealing  with 
corporate  property  for  other  than  corporate  purposes ;  or,  in  other 
words,  tti  hold  property  for  corporate  purposes  does  not  raise  a  trust 
enforceable  at  law. 

*  Msyor  of  C'cdciieiter  r.  LowtoD,  I  V'tsoy  and  Beuuss,  242. 
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31.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  short  time  previously  the  Cottrt  of 
King's  Bench  had  eiprcssed  au  opinion  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  the  jurisdiction  which  Lonl  Eldon  denied.  I  refer  to  this,  not 
as  throwing  any  doubt  on  the  legal  soundness  of  Lord  Eldou's 
deciaioDf  for  he  and  not  they  knew  the  law  of  Chancery,  but  as  showing 
the  sense  entertained  by  men  accustomed  to  administer  justice  that 
to  deal  with  corporate  property  for  non-corporate  purposes  was  a 
wrong,  and  required  a  remedy. 

32.  Indeed,  nothing  could  show  the  shortcoming  of  the  law  iu  a 
more  striking  way  than  Lord  Eldon's  reference  to  the  exploits  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations.  At  common  law  they  could  deal  with 
their  property  as  they  pleased.  They  did  please,  or  divers  and 
fondry  of  them  pleased,  to  deal  with  it  so  as  to  impoverish  the 
Church  and  enrich  their  families.  To  stop  this  process  restraining 
statutes  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Ciueen  Elizabeth,  whereby 
Bishops  and  other  corporations  were  forbidden  to  grant  any  larger 
ifttcrests  than  leases  for  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives,  on  wliich 
"the  old  accustomed  yearly  rent"  should  be  reserved.  Under  this 
law  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  went  on  making  leases  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  to  members  of  their  families,  rcser^'ing  only  the  old 
rent  which  was  paid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lord  Eldon 
says  he  could  find  episcopal  estates  worth  i£l,000  or  £2,000  a  year, 
where  the  rent  reserved  to  the  See  was  only  £50,  and  the  difference 
went  into  the  pocket  of  the  lessee ;  viz.,  the  Bishop's  executor  or 
some  one  whom  he  favoured.  Such  a  syatcm  was  downright  robbery 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  Chureh  for  the  benefit  of  its  present 
incumbent.  But  because  the  Bishop  was  not  a  "  trustee,"  i.e.,  held 
not  on  any  specific  trust,  but  only  for  corporate  purposes,  courts  of 
law  bad  nothing  to  say  to  such  doiugs.  Such  decisions  as  these 
odly  show  the  limited  action  of  a  court  of  law,  and  are  of  no 
avail  in  a  furum  which  decides  ou  wider  grouuds  of  justice  and  public 
policy.  Tn  fact  they  show  that  dealings  with  property  may  amount 
to  actual  plunder  of  a  public  institution,  ami  yet  be  quite  legal. 

33.  I  will  show  presently  huw  the  Legislature  dealt  with  Muuicipal 
Corporations  in  the  year  1855.  Up  to  that  time  "  the  corporate 
property  was  not  subject  to  any  trust.  The  corporation  might  do 
with  it  whatever  they  chose ;  and,  generally  speaking,  no  relief  could 
be  obtained  either  at  law  or  in  equity  for  any  misapplication  of 
tlut  property."  * 

34.  In  the  year  1878  it  was  held  that  an  incorporated  guild  at 
Newcastle,  consisting  of  seven  members,  could  legally  divide  among 
them  the  sum  of  XI, 750  belonging  to  the  corporation.  But  there 
waa  uo  evidence  of  the  contents  of  their  charter,  or  of  the  objects 
of  the  society.     There  were  no  rules,  and  the  custom  had  been  to 

•  Put  r.  Att.-G«o.,  S  Clark  and  Fionelly,  431,  per  Lord  CiuQpbvlI. 
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deal  freely  with  their  property.*  This  i»,  so  far  as  I  knov.  the  only 
legal  decisiou  on  the  question  whether  the  members  of  an  iucorpu- 
ratcd  guild  may  lawfviUy  without  a  dissolution  of  the  society  divide 
its  assets  among  themselves.  Such  a  division  was  made  ou  the 
occasion  of  the  dissolution  of  Doctors'  Commons  and  of  Serjeants* 
Inn  ;  in  the  former  case  I  think  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  circumstances  of  cither  case. 

35.  There  bave  been  many  cases  iu  which  the  question  has  been 
raised  between  the  Companies  and  the  Attorney -General,  suing  ou 
behalf  of  the  State,  whether  land  given  to  a  Com]>any  has  actually 
been  affected  with  a  trust  for  specific  charitable  objects.  I  will 
illustrate  the  nature  of  these  questions  by  Laxtou's  easc.t  In  the 
year  ir)56  Laxtou,  being  miudcd  to  erect  a  school  at  Ouudle  and  also 
an  almshouse,  devised  land  to  the  Grocers'  Company.  In  bis  will 
be  stated  that  he  had  agreed  with  the  Company  and  had  set  out  to 
them  certain  lauds  for  the  payment  of  the  stipends  of  the  school- 
master usher  and  poor  men,  and  for  repairs  of  the  house,  llis 
directions  to  the  Company  were,  that  they  should  obtain  an  old  guild- 
house  at  Onndle,  and  employ  it  as  a  school  and  almshouse ;  that 
they  should  provide  a  schoolmaster  and  an  usher ;  that  they  should 
pay  the  schoolmaster  yearly  £18  and  the  uahcr  XG  ISs.  -k/. ;  that 
they  should  pay  to  seven  almsmen  eightpenco  weekly  apiece ;  and 
that  they  should  pay  j£1  is.  yearly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  house. 
At  Laxtou's  death  the  rental  of  his  lauds  was  £50  a  year :  the  pay- 
ments which  he  specified  amounted  to  -£38  a  year ;  there  was  there- 
fore a  surplus  of  £12,  as  to  which  the  testator  said  nothing.  The 
question  raised  in  the  year  1843  was  whether,  when  the  property  haul 
enormously  increased  in  value,  the  Company  were  bound  to  apply  the 
increase  or  a  proportion  of  it  to  the  charitable  uses.  It  was  held  that . 
they  took  the  surfdusas  their  corporate  pro|)erty,  and  were  not  bound, 
to  make  more  than  the  specified  payments  in  support  of  the  school 
and  almshouse. 

30,  I  have  not  before  me  the  amount  of  income  of  this  property 
in  the  year  1843.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  Commissiou  I 
gather  that  in  1881  the  gross  rental  amounted  to  about  £4,860,  with 
prospect  of  increase  when  leases  fall  in.  The  Company  states  the 
net  rental  at  about  £4,000.  But  the  Company  are  still  only  bound 
by  law  to  make  the  specified  payments  of  £38  a  year.  In  point  of 
fact  they  have  taken  a  much  moreconscientioua  view  of  their  position 
than  the  law  has  forccil  upon  them.  As  the  property  increased  in 
value  they  gave  larger  amounts  to  the  almspeople  and  to  education ; 
and  they  sliow  that  their  present  annual  outlay  ou  these  objects  is 
about  13,250. 


•  Brown  v.  Dalo,  L.  R.  9  Cbau.  Div.  p.  73- 

t  Att.*C«n.  v.Onictn'  Cotui«ny,  6  Boaran,  526. 
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37.  To  show  on  how  narrow  a  dutiactiou  the  decisiou  in  this  case 
turned,  if  the  testator  had  added  that  after  the  specitied  payments 
the  Tc&idue  of  the  income  would  he  £12,  aud  bad  given  that  to  the 
Company,  the  objects  wouhl  have  all  shared  equally  in  the  pro- 
perty.  I  suppose  thoro  arc  few  people  who  have  studied  this  class 
of  coses  without  feeling  dissatisticd  with  the  eauous  of  constructioa 
applied  to  them,  which  were  laid  down  in  early  times,  and  followed 
the  rules  applicable  to  gifts  of  private  estates.  Gifts  in  perpetuity 
raise  different  consideratious.  It  h  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man, 
whose  main  intention  is  to  found  a  school  enduring  for  ever  or  for 
centuries,  can  intend  that  when  the  value  of  everything  has  cmder- 
gooe  a  vast  change,  his  object  shall  be  starved.  The  reasonable  rule 
would  have  been  one  which  provided  either  for  proportionate  sharing 
in  good  fortune  and  in  bad,  or  for  an  adequate  maintcuaucc  of  the 
main  object.  But  whenever  such  a  rule  could  not  be  sjxUt  out  of 
the  instrument  of  foundation,  often  a  very  informal  affair,  the  legal 
donees,  unless  eouatituted  bare  trustees  aa  to  the  whole,  have  been 
bcld  entitled  to  the  whole  increase.  And  such  has  been  the  result 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

38.  In  deciding  Xiaxtou's  case.  Lord   Laugdalc  used   expressions 
irbioh  the  Companies  place  some  reliance.     He  said  that,  on  the 

mstructiou  which  in  his  opiuiou  the  will  ought  to  receive,  the 
income  "  belongs  as  private  property  to  the  Company."  It  is 
obriousj  however,  that  this  expression  only  means  that  it  was  property 
not  afi'ectcd  by  the  charitable  trusts  in  question,  or,  iu  other  words, 
was  part  of  the  general  corporate  property.  Aa  between  corporate 
property  and  private  property  in  tlie  sense  in  which  an  individual 
holds  private  property,  there  was  no  controversy  before  the  Court. 

39.  IIow  careful  Lord  Laugdalc  was  to  confine  himself  to  the 
exact  claim  made  in  such  cases  appears  from  bis  judgment  iu  Knesc- 
worth'a  case.*  Kncseworth  had  devised  lands  to  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  in  the  year  1313,  for  the  purpose  of  obits  anniversaries, 
masses,  beadsmen,  and  aid  to  prisuuera.  In  the  year  1559  the  City 
Comptnies  purchased  from  the  Crown  all  the  property  which  in  their 
bands  was  afleeted  with  superstitious  uses,  and  was  therefore  forfeited 
to  the  Crown.  The  Attoraey-tieneral  claimed  Kucseworth's  lauds 
for  the  charitable  uses  of  his  will ;  but  Lord  Langdale  held  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  trifling  rent-charge  for  aiding  prisoners  which  had 
always  been  paid,  the  whole  property  was  given  to  sujierstitious  uses, 
and  had  passed  to  Uic  Crown,  and  so  back  to  the  Company,  free  o£ 
those  uses.  Therefore  the  provisions  of  Kucseworth's  will  were,  with 
the  aforesaid  exception,  at  an  end,  and  the  claim  of  the  Attorney- 
General  had  nothing  to  rest  on.  As  regards  any  other  claim  which 
might  be  made  against  the  Company  on  more  general  grounds.  Lord 

«  Att'Gen.  r.  Fishmongvn'  CMnpkny,  S  Be»vu,  161. 
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Lan^alc  doei  not  commit  himself:  "hftTiag  regard  to  the  natare  of 
the  present  anit,  which  seeks  to  establish  the  trostB  of  Kneieworth's 
will,  and  to  cany  them,  and  not  any  other  trast  created  in  any  other 
manner,  into  execution,"  he  goes  on  to  determine  whclticr  any 
exiitiog  trasts  of  that  vill  are  being  riolated. 

40.  The  broad  resalt  of  the  decisions  to  which  I  hare  referred  is 
this ;  thatj  apart  from  statutc<i,  both  ctril  and  ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions were  free  to  deal  with  their  property  uncontrolled  by  law;  that 
in  one  case  the  members  of  a  guild  with  do  public  objects,  and  no 
objects  defined  by  charter  or  rule,  were  held  entitled  to  take  the 
money  of  the  guild;  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  decided  that 
particular  landi  given  to  City  Companies  are  part  of  their  general 
corporate  estate,  and  not  charge<l  with  the  specific  charitable  trusts 
mentioned  in  the  instruments  of  gift :  but  whether  by  the 
very  nature  uf  their  constitution,  or  by  the  character  in  which  their 
property  was  acquired,  some  trast  for  charitable  purposes  fastens 
ujMjn  their  property,  is  a  question  which  has  not  been  discussed. 

41.  Such  a  question  suggests  itself  when  it  is  seen  in  how  many 
charters  charitable  objects  are  referred  to.  I  subjoin  some  speci- 
mens : — 

The  Mercers'  charter  states  that  many  men  of  the  mystery  did 
frequently  ''fall  into  so  great  poverty  and  want  as  to  hare  little  or 
nothing  whatever  to  support  themselrcs,  unless  through  the  bounty 
of  others  faithful  in  Christ  pitying  and  assisting  them  from  a  motive 
of  charity ;  and  that  on  that  account  the  men  of  the  mystery  had  a 
wish  and  intention  of  contributing  some  certain  provision  for  such 
poor,  and  for  a  chaplain."  Then  follows  the  act  of  incorporation  and 
a  licence  to  hold  lands  of  the  value  of  j£2U  per  annum  in  aid  of  the 
support  as  well  of  the  poor  men  of  the  said  mystery  as  of  one 
chaplain,  &c.     {Mtrcen^  Return,  p.  3.) 

The  Goldsmiths'  charter  is  founded  on  a  recital  that  many  persons 
of  that  trade  had  lost  their  sight,  or  become  so  crazed  and  infirm 
that  they  were  disabled  to  subsist  but  of  relief  from  others :  and 
that  divers  of  the  said  City,  compassionating  the  condition  of  such, 
were  disposed  to  give  and  grant  divers  tenements  and  rents  in  the 
said  City  to  the  %'alue  of  £20  per  annum  to  the  Company  towards 
the  maintcuaucc  of  the  said  blind,  weak,  aud  infirm.  I  quote  this 
from  the  Report  (p.  12),  not  finding  a  copy  of  the  charter  among 
tlie  published  returns. 

42.  There  is  (similar  evidence  as  to  se^-eral  other  'Companies  that 
one  of  their  original  objects  was  the  support  of  the  poor :  I  may 
mention  the  Merchant  Taylors,  the  Fishmongers,  the  Vintners,  the 
Tallow  Chandlers,  aud  the  Grocers  ;  each  Company  taking  the  poor 
of  its  own  body  or  its  own  craft  as  objects  of  compassion. 

i3.  I  am  not  suggesting   that  suits  should  be  instituted  to  try 
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qiittstions.  They  woald  moet  witK  great  legal  dilficiiUies  ou  a 
rmety  of  gronads,  and  evea  if  successful  would  produce  a  very 
uuatuEactory  result.  In  fact,  the  limitations  under  which  a  Court 
rf  I«v  works,  aud  mast  work,  makes  it  a  bad  tribunal  when  it  is 
fiUcd  upon  to  readjust  the  iipplicatioa  of  prupcrty  settled  under 
avcamstaiiccs  which  have  audcrgouc  a  complete  chaugc.  It  appears 
to  mc  Uiftt  all  the  broad  considerations  in  this  case  point  to  the 
■Inference  of  the  Legislature  as  the  right  thing.  There  arc  some 
iiferences  iu  the  Companies  which  would  be  brought  out  by  such 
Boqairy  as  the  Report  recommends.      To  the  bulk  of  them  the 

ig  considerations  apply. 
♦4.  Ttcy  arc  totally  different  bcfdies  to  what  they  were  formerly. 
T%e  balk  of  their  property  was  acquired  in  their  old  character.  They 
•we  important  portions  of  the  Municipal  Govorament.  They  now 
fky  only  a  small  part  in  it.  Their  principal  functions  were  superin- 
■odence  and  regulation  of  trade  and  of  craftsmen.  With  some 
itv  focoeptions,  those  have  passed  away.  The  charters  show  that 
los  Bcrvices  were  one  object  of  their  endowments.  Those 
at  the  Reformation.  The  charters  also  show  that  aid  to  the 
r,  the  very  poor  who  oould  find  uo  subsistence,  was  another  object 
their  endowmeDts.  That  remains,  but  the  poor  of  the  craft  who 
nov  helped  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  not  the  very  |)oor, 
flan  this  class  of  objects  absorb  so  much  of  the  endowments, 
th&t  ft  lar^e  surplus  must  remain.  Ought  it  not  to  be  taken,  in 
«b«enee  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Companies  acquired 
in  that  character,  and  for  those  purposes  in  which  and  for 
[vtich  tbey  were  incorporated,  and  so  enabled  to  acquire  and  preserve 
*  And  if  that  character  has  passed  away,  and  those  purposes  have 
I,  which  is  the  most  just  and  decent  thing  :  that  the  property 
[ifcoBM  be  taken  by  the  miscellaneoua  groups  who  by  descent, 
[inchaae,  or  otherwise  have  come  into  the  place  of  these  trade 
^rtiw,  or  that  the  State  should  step  in  to  readjust  it  ^ 
45.  Add  the  further  fact  that  this  broad  question  cannot  be  tried 
'^  any  ordinary  legal  tribunal,  hecausc  the  Courts  have  decided  that 
'l>fa<^  property  for  corporate  purposes  docs  not  create  a  trust  of 
[vkick  they  can  take  cognizance.  It  may  here  be  useful  to  recollect 
llbt  the  Municipal  Corporations  were,  speaking  generally,  l)eyond 
'ihr  csootrol  of  the  law  in  their  dealings  with  corporate  property, 
tterefore  the  State  intervened  by  restraining  alienation,  and  by  direct- 
that  the  property  should  be  applied  iu  the  payment  of  various 
9qA  aa  those  of  gaols,  police,  officers'  salaries,  &c. ;  and,  if 
I  acre  than  sufficient  for  these  purposes,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
itfl  and  improvement  of  the  borough.*  This  created  trusts 
'|ri)Uc  objects,   which  arc,  in  the  legal  sense,  charitable  trusts. 

•  MtuiicipAl  Corporaticm  Act  of  1836,  seo.  92,  M. 
TDt.  XLTH.  U 
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And  an  attempt  of  an  outgoing  council  to  anticipate  the  action  of 
the  rerormcd  council,  by  devoting  large  sumi  to  Churcli  of  England 
pnrposejf,  was  held  to  be  illegal.* 

46.  But  the  Companies  themselves,  mnch  to  their  credit,  while 
claiming  uufettered  legal  ownership,  admit  that  there  are  moral 
limits  to  it-  That  principle  runs  throughout  their  statements. 
They  have  constantly  acted  on  it,  and  for  centuries  have  kept  their  ' 
property  without  dividing  it.  Their  moat  emiueut  supporter,  Iiordfl 
Sclbornc,  says,  as  quoted  above  by  the  Dissentient  Commissioners, 
that  their  funds  arc  derived  from  their  own  subscriptions,  and  from 
gifts  intended  to  be  for  their  absolute  use.  But  then  the  thought 
inevitably  occurs,  for  whose  absolute  use?     Those  who  subscribed 

to  set  the  guilds  on  foot  five  or  sik  centuries  ago,  or  to  repurchase 
after  the  confiscation  three  centuriea  ago^  could  not  have  intended 
that  their  successors,  many  of  whom  might  have  purchased  a  place 
in  the  Corporation,  should  take  il»  property  on  the  pica,  however 
true,  that  its  functions  had  become  obsolete.  So  we  find  that  Lord 
Selbome  immediately  adds:  "  1  do  not  think  the  present  generation 
ought  to  put  those  gifts  iuto  their  pockets,"  though  he  emphatically 
refuses  to  admit  that  they  are  on  the  footing  of  public  trusts. 

47.  The   matter    under    discussion    will     be    best   illustrated    byi 
reference  to  a   concrete  instance  ;  and  I    take  Laxton's  case  for  aa„] 
example. t     Let  us  suppose  that  a  motion  is   made  in  the   Grocera*. 
Company  that  Laxtou's  estate  be  divided  among  its  members.  What 
reason  could  be   given  for  it?     None  that  T   know  of,  except  that  _ 
Laston  had  made  the   Company  legal  masters  of  his   property,  andfl 
had  created  no  trust  enforceable  in  a   court  of  law,  other  than  the 
charges  of  .C38  a-year.     But  why  had  Laxton  devised  his  land  to  any 
trustees  at  all  ?     He  himself  tells  us  :  because  he  was  minded  to  erect 

a  school  and  an  almshouse.  For  wtmt  did  he  in  his  lifetime  agree 
with  the  Company  to  let  out  lands  to  them  ?  He  himself  tells  us  :  it 
was  for  payment  of  the  stipends  of  the  schoolmaster,  usher,  and 
almsmen,  and  for  repairs  of  the  house.  There  is  uot  a  word  that  I 
can  find  in  his  will,  nor  in  the  agreement  as  he  states  it,  to  indicate 
that  he  designed  any  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  Company.  And  yet, 
because  he  specifi(.>d  in  his  will  tlie  amounts  which  at  that  time  ho 
must  have  considered  sufHeiont  for  his  objects,  aud  because  these 
amoimts  made  up  j£38  a-year,  whereas  the  rental  of  his  land  was  found 
to  be  ^50,  and  because  he  said  nothiug  about  the  balance,  the 
result  follows  that,  three  centuries  afterwards,  the  only  objects  that 
Laxton  appears  to  have  cared  for  are  still  to  have  £38  a-year,  and 
the  surplus,  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  a-year,  is  to  be  swept  off 
into  the  general  corporate  property  of  the  Company. 

4-8.  Tliat  is  the  argument  on  the  face  of  the  will  against  treating 
*  Att.-G«Q.  r.  AflpiiULU,  2  M.  k  C,  C13.  t  Hupra,  pars.  .15,  M,  37. 
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Itfitoa's  lands  as  corporate  property  at  all — an  argument  which, 
tbosgb  proved  to  havt:  l>eea  ioaufficient  iu  a  court  of  law,  is,  I  tUiuk, 
orenrhelming  in  foro  conscientia.  But  when  wc  come  to  the  proposal 
to  diride  tbis  corporate  property  among  the  members  of  the  cor- 
pontion,  wc  may  fairly  go  behind  the  will.  Why  did  LaxtoQ  choose 
sgdi  tmstees  for  his  school  and  almshouses  at  Oaiidle  ?  Can  we 
ioppose  that  it  was  not  the  character  of  the  Company  that  deter- 
tnioed  his  choice?*  His  will  van  made  In  1556,  while  the  crisis  of 
the  Beformatiou  was  sttU  uudecidcd.  His  foundation  haa  a  religious 
side  to  it,  for  the  almsmen  were  to  be  "  beadsmen  for  hira  iu  the 
Slid  house  " — i.e.,  to  pray  for  his  soul.  His  trustees  also  had  by 
cbrter  a  religious  side  to  their  character.  They  then  held  by 
ebncr,  and  coutiuucd  to  hold  by  subsequent  charters,  importaut 
jsrixlictjon  over  their  ostensible  trade.  They  held  a  prominent 
positioii  in  the  Municipality  of  what  then  was  by  far  the  most 
etteiuivc,  populous,  intelligent,  and  powerful  city  in  Kugland. 
ffjtliout  discussing  the  present  position  of  the  City  of  Ijondon 
nUtirely  to  real  IfOndon  or  to  the  rest  of  Englaud,  or  the  relative 
poiiliou  of  the  Grocers'  Company  to  the  Municipality,  and  without 
It  all  derogating  from  the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  members  of  that 
Conpuiy,  we  may  confidently  say  that  the  Company  does  not  till  the 
liiiacter  for  which  Laxton  chose  it,  and  that  if  its  members  were 
u*  to  take  his  property  to  themselves,  they  would  be  taking  what 
wai  pot  into  the  legal  custody  of  very  different  people,  between 
whom  and  themselves  there  is  but  an  artificial  connection. 

■Hi.  U  then  it  were  possible  that  such  a  motion  as  I  have  supposed 
coold  Bnd  acceptance  with  the  Grocers'  Company^  would  it  not  be 
u  indecent  thing  and  a  shock  to  the  conscience  ?  And  would  it 
D0(  be  thought  right  that.  Law  being  found  dcEicient,  the  Legislature 
iboald  step  in  to  put  the  law  on  a  justcr  footing  ?  We  know  that  the 
ni|ip(»ed  division  is  impo!»sible  :  the  history  of  the  Company  and  their 
|n«MDt  language  prove  it.  Claiming  to  be  legal  owucrs  in  the 
fnUot  lenae,  they  admit  a  moral  obligation  not  to  take  the  corpus  of 
tbfi  pivpcTty  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  members.  But  what  an 
adaiMion  that  ii !  Does  it  not  lead  to  somethiug  very  like  a  trustee- 
■tii^  though  not  specific  enough  for  a  court  of  law  to  fasten  on  it  ? 
Aad  hwr  is  it  reconcilable  with  the  outcry  of  "  oppression  or  sindia- 
tJOB**  ruaed  against  a  proposal  to  turn  the  moral  obligatioa  into  a 
lc{il  one  ? 

50.  It  11  true  enough  that  not  every  moral  obligation  can  be  so  dealt 
»ilh,  even  when  it  concerns  property.  AIL  of  "Us  are  under  moral 
oUigatioiis  to  use  onr  possessions  well.  But  the  first  obligation  of  an 
indiridual  ia  to  use  his  property  to  maintain  himself,  his  family,  and 
depeodants,  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  amount  required  for  that, 
*  1  {ffHunu  bo  vu  ft  memb«f  oE  tb«  Company,  bat  do  not  Bad  it  sUted. 

c  :£ 
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and  of  the  objects  to  which  lie  shall  apply  any  surplus  he  may  ti 
The  obligation  here  is  of  a  diffcreut  kind.  It  is  the  chief  obligation. 
It  applies  to  the  whole  property,  or  at  least  to  a  portion  capable  of 
being  ascertained,  in  favour  of  objects  rapable  of  being  ascertained, 
by  other  means  than  the  judgment  of  the  legal  owner.  It  seems  to 
me  impossible  to  say  that  the  Sovereign  Power  may  not  rightly  and 
wisely  turn  the  moral  bnt  non-legal  obligation  attaching  to  Laxton's 
lands  into  a  legal  obUgatiou ;  just  as  it  performed  the  same  process 
in  the  case  of  the  Municipal  Curporatioua.  ■ 

51.  On  behalf  of  the  Companies,  two  other  pleas  arc  put  forward  ' 
in  addition  to,  or  rather  in  support  of,  the  plea  of  absolute  legal 
right  One  is  that  after  the  confiscation  of  property  given  to  super- 
stitious uses,  the  Companies  purchased  it  back  again ;  and  the  other 
is  that  after  the  Fire  of  Loudon  they  bore  the  burden  of  restoration. 
The  Dissentients  say  *  that  those  who  supplied  money  afler  the  Fire 
may  be  regarded  as  second  founders,  and  that  the  present  income, 
both  corporate  and  trust,  of  the  Companies  is  really  the  interest  of 
the  capital  which  was  thus  invested.  They  add  :  "  At  the  time  when 
the  house  property  of  the  Companies  was  reboilt  they  had  long 
ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the  trades  which  they  originally 
to  some  extent  represented,  and  were  prwisely  what  they  are  now- 
private  associations  having  for  their  main  objects  charity  and  hos- 
pitality." 

52.  As  regards  the  restoration  of  buildings,  this  argument  seems 
to  me  inapplicable.  Probably  few  of  such  buildings  now  exist,  or 
would  be  worth  very  much  if  they  did.  That  which  givej  its  enor- 
mous value  to  City  land  is  the  situation,  and  the  sites  were  not  de*  v 
stroycd  by  the  Fire.  As  regards  both  occurrences,  the  same  consldera- 
tions  apply  which  have  before  t  been  insisted  on,  viz.,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  take  to  itself  what  was  given  three  or  even  two  ceu-  ■ 
turies  ago  to  the  corporation  it  represents,  and  has  been  handed  down 
ever  since,  is  indecent  and  wrong,  whatever  the  form  of  the  gift 
may  have  been,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the  donor.  Moreover,  I 
have  before  shown  J  that  the  Companies*  conne(;tion  with  trade  w«a 
not  severed  so  early  as  the  Dissentients  think,  and  that  even  as  late 
as  the  I'^rc,  much  more  at  the  date  of  the  eonfiacatiou,  tliey  were 
widely  different  in  character  from  what  they  are  now. 

63.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  enquire  a  little  deeper  into  the 
circumstancca  of  the  repurchase,  becaosc  there  is  reason  to  tbink 
that  the  Guilds  got  favourable  terms  firom  the  Crown  on  the  ground 
that  the  confiscated  fauds  were  applied  by  them  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. Bumet  §  tells  ua  that  when  the  Bill  for  confiscation  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Ixirds  in  la47j  it  was  opposed  both  by 
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Cnomer  and  the  Popish  Bishops  from  different  atandpoiats.  But 
it  jnand,  aud  was  then  opposed  lu  the  House  of  Commons  by  some 
^ntrgfacrsj  who  represented  that  "  their  boroughs  could  not  maiutaia 
their  chorches  and  other  public  works  of  the  guilds  aud  fraternities  " 
if  the  rents  belonging  to  them  were  giren  to  the  King.  The  mem- 
bcn  for  Lynn  aud  Coventry  "  were  so  active  that  the  whole  House 
fiB  much  set  against  that  part  of  the  Bill  for  the  guild  lands ; 
theKfore  those  who  managed  that  House  for  the  Court  took  these 
off  by  an  assurance  that  their  guild  lands  should  be  restored  to 
tbeai ;  and  so  they  desisted  from  their  opposition,  aud  the  Bill  passed 
on  the  promise  given  to  thera,  which  was  afterwards  made  good  by 
the  l^tcctor." 

h^.  This  promiac  did  not  extend  to  the  City  Companies,  but  it 
lould  seem — for  the  story  is  not  quite  clear — that  they  also  asserted, 
probably  with  truth,  that  their  lands  were  applied  to  charitable  uses, 
la  his  work  on  the  twelve  great  Cotnpauiea,  Herbert  seta  out  a 
Aocattcnt  entitled  "  A  particular  note  of  such  charitable  good  uses 
u  lie  performed  by  the  twelve  great  Companies  of  London  out  of 
nch  rente  aa  they  purchased  of  King  Edward  VI."  I  subjoin  one 
of  tke  accoants  set  out  by  the  Grocers : — * 


Purchased  of  the  King  in  rent 
Sold  teucmcuts  to  buy  same     . 
Pijnieuts  yearly  out  of  the  rents  purchased — 
In  pensions  to  four  decayed  brethren 
In  exhibitions  to  scholars 
Towards  maintenance  of  a  school 
In  alms  to  poor      .... 


£ 

a. 

d. 

86 

8 

0 

66 

% 

4 

SO 

0 

0 

15 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1\a  I 
I 
Sum  .  ,       £105      6     8 

Asd  Herbert  quotes  a  passage  from  Strype,  who,  speaking  of  these 
repvrdiases,  says,  "  which  poMsessiouit,  when  they  had  cleared  them 
ipao,  they  employed  to  good  uses,  according  to  the  first  intent  of 
tbejD,  abating  the  superstition/' 

55.  The  lands  were  reconveyed  to  the  Companies  by  letters  patent 
iathe  year  1550.  But  some  doubts  were  subsequently  raised  as  to 
Ue  oomplctcucss  of  this  conveyance,  and  the  Companies  found 
it  vorth  their  while  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  year 
1607.  In  this  Act  it  is  recited  that  the  Companies  had  enjoyed  the 
liods  and  "  employed  them  to  the  comfort  of  many  good  subjects, 
ind  great  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  good  and  charitable  uses."  I 
Itsre  not  been  able  to  lay  hold  of  complete  copies  of  these  docu- 
ments, but  from  the  quotations  given  in  the  present  Report  and 
Appendix,  and  in  Mr,  Bcavau's   Keport  of  Kncseworth's   case,    it 

•  VoLL  pp.  IH.  115. 
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would  scena  as  though  the  prevailiug  idea,  both  with  the  Crown 
and  the  Compaaiea>  was  that  the  landi  were  repurchased  for  charitable 
purjKises,  and  had  been  so  eraplojed  since  the  purchase. 

5f).  It  is  a  matter  of  course  to  bear  in  this  discussion  that  if  tho 
State  luterferes  with  the  proi>erty  of  the  Company,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it  from  taking  away  the  private  pnipcrty  of  any  private 
person.  That  is  always  said  in  these  cascsj  as  it  is  indeed  sometimes 
in  cases  where  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  eouten(Uog  that 
the  property  under  consideration  is  private  property.  But  nobody 
can  suppose  that  tbc  Legislature  will  act  in  this  case  unless  convinced 
that  the  Companies  arc  public  bodies,  and  their  property,  or  «t  least 
a  large  part  of  it,  public  property.  1  will  quote  a  few  lines  from 
Hallam's*  remarka  on  Henry  VIlL'a  dealings  with  the  monastic 
lauds : 

"  I  cannot,  until  some  broad  principle  is'inode  more  obvions  tiiftn  it  ever  yet 
has  bffcn,  do  sui;))  violence  to  all  coounon  notions  on  the  subject  aa  to  attach 
an  equal  inviclability  to  private  and  corporate  property.  ...  In  estates  held 
as  we  call  it  in  mortmain  there  is  no  intercommunity,  uo  uaturol  privity  of 
interest,  between  the  present  po»sei»sor  and  tliose  who  may  succeed  him  :  and 
as  tho  former  cannoc  have  any  pretext  for  complaint  if  his  own  rights  being 
preserved,  the  Legislature  ahoiJd  alter  the  course  of  traiismisuon  after  his 
decease,  so  neither  is  any  hardship  suataiued  by  others  unless  their  succc^^on 
haa  been  atrendy  deHigniUed  or  rendered  prohable.  Corporate  properly  there- 
fore appears  to  stand  on  a  verj-  different  footing  from  that  ot  private  indi- 
viduali) ;  uud  while  all  infringements  of  the  established  privileges  of  the  latter 
are  to  be  sedulously  avoided  and  held  justifiable  only  by  the  strongest  motives 
of  public  expedtenoy,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  full  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  new  mould  and  regulate  the  former,  in  all  that  does  nbt  involve  existing 
interesta,  upon  fur  slighter  rcasQtis  of  convcaience/' 

The  sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Hallam  wrote  these  sentences 
have  not,  I  I>elieve,  weakened  the  force  of  opinion  in  favour  of  either 
of  his  conrlusions.f  The  notions  which  he  found  common  then  are 
common  now.  Practically  uo  man  is  alarmed  for  private  property^ 
merely  on  account  of  new  adjustments  of  corporate  property. 

57.  Another  argument  which  I  believe  to  be  a  recent  invention, 
and  which  at  all  events  haa  been  used  ad  nanseain  of  late  years,  ia 
that  interference  with  endowments  will  stop  gifts  to  public  uses.  I 
have  often  asked,  but  have  never  been  told,  on  what  evidence  such  a 
suggestion  is  founded.  To  me  it  appcarit  that  all  jirobability  and  all 
evidence  ia  the  other  way.  1  have  several  times  in  words  and  writing 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  stated  publicly  my  reasons  for  so 
thiuking.t  A  few  weeks  ago  I  laid  them  in  a  very  brief  shape 
before  the  Charitable  Trusta  Commission,  and  was  glad  to  find  them 
supported  by  the   latest  experience  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

»  OoBst.  Hi»t.,  vd.  i.  p.  103. 

t  Mr.  J.  S.  Mm  discovea  the  qu«stioD  witli  greater  fiillnMa  and  admirable  laoidit/,, 
aad  with  the  same  genertd  Ktinf\\if\n\m.^I>it»eflali<jti*,  vul,  i.  u.  1. 
See  •*  Itcad  lUad,"  pp.  IK,  224. 
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q%G  qnestioa  is  one  of  consiilerablc  interest,  but  space  will  uot  permit 
j^&  to  enlarge  on  it  further  now. 

58.  The  nine  Commissioners  who  signed  the  Report  are  clearly  of 
Qj^snion  "  that  the  State  has  a  right  at  any  time  to  ilibcstablish  and 
ijj^endow  the  Companies  of  London,  provided  the  just  claims  of 
^^.jjting  members  to  compeusatiou  be  allonefi."      But  they  do  uot 

rtfiMmmcnd  that  course.     "  We  are  of  opinion/'  they  say, 
**  That  the  Siau  should  intervene  for  the  purpoaea  of — 
*•!.  Prerenting  tli«  alienalion  of  ibo  property. 
**  1.  Securing  the  permiment  appliutCion  of  a  coasidernble  portion  of  the 
Q4>rpOTate  income  thence  ori&ing  to  ustlul  purposes. 

"3.  Declaring  new  trusts  in  cases  in  which  a  better  application  of  tlio 
XJJ3A  ioeome  of  the  Companies  has  become  desirable." 

"VHtfa  ther  come  to  further  details  they  recommend — 
"4.  Publication  of  account*. 

"d.  That  admissions  to  the  Livery  Hall  shall  not  confer  the  Parliamoatary 
fnadutt  as  is  cow  the  cose. 

"ft.  A  reor^nizatioQ  of  the  constitution  of  the  Companies  where 
pncucable." 

Tbese  arc  the  main  recommendations,  and  it  is  proposed  to  work 
them  out  by  the  now  familiar  machiucry  of  a  CommisaioD,  which  I 
IKtnune  would  operate  by  way  of  Parliamentary  scheme. 

&9.  Nobody  who  ha.i  followed  with  approval  the  arguments  brought 
to  prove  that  the  Companies  and  their  property  arc  of  a  public 
duncter  will  think  that  these  pru|K>8al»  go  too  far  iu  the  direction 
of  encroachment  on  the  Companies.  As  regards  No.  3  and  No.  4, 1 
vould  far  sooner  sec  such  au  alteratioa  of  the  general  law  relating 
to  endowments  as  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  dt^aling  with  se|)arate 
^ipB  by  separate  machinery.  But  in  the  present  bad  state  of  the  law, 
slltntious  of  which  have  Ikcu  proposed  and  defeated  for  50  ycars^  we 
nnut  be  thankful  if  we  can  get  a  good  pri%'ilegium  iu  a  strong  case. 
Ai  regards  No.  0,  1  beUeve  that  reorganization  will  uot  be  found 
pncticable,*  at  least  iu  most  cases ;  aud  I  think  that  any  measure 
will  be  defective  that  does  not  provide  for  the  dissolution  of  Com- 
puiiei  iu  all  proper  cases.  Wherever  Companies  have  become  mere 
dabs  I  thiuk  they  should  lose  their  charters.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  good  ground  for  depriving  of  their  charters  those  Companies  who 
km  ceased  to  perform  the  whole  or  the  great  bulk  of  the  functions 
vttidi  they  undertook.  Ami  if  funds  now  l)elongiug  to  diOcront 
Companies  arc  to  be  devoted  to  the  same  or  like  objects^  a  common 
ncnagement  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  aud  waste. 

60.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  formerly  advocated  a 
neepiog  destruction  of  the  Companies  will  probably  be  conviuccd 
by  the  disclosures  now  mitdc  that  such  au  operation  would  be  very 
rongh  and  unjust.     There  are  great   differences  in  the  position  of 

*  So^  it  woulil  w«ni,  do  tli«  DiBMntieut  Commisaioaen,  p.  TO.  , 
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diflurent  Companies  ;  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  Companies  there 
is  a  mixture  of  objcctn  which  it  would  not  be  right  to  treat  all  in  the 
same  way  :  and  there  are  personal  interests,  either  in  actnal  enjoy- 
ment or  immediately  in  prospect,  which  should  not  be  disturbed  or 
disappointed.  TLou  things  must  be  the  subject  of  careful  enquiry, 
and  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  thrashed  out,  that  any 
action,  except  provisional  action,  can  be  ttikeu  without  risk  of  well- 
founded  discontent. 

61.  I  will  only  touch  one  more  topic.  Admitting  that  only  right- 
ful legislative  action  is  proposed,  is  it  necessary  or  expedient?  The 
Dissentients  say  :  *  "  We  think  that  objects  of  acknowledged  public 
utility  arc  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  spontaacoua  action  of 
the  Courts  than  by  schemes  forced  upon  the  Companies  by  a  Com- 
mission." I  must  say  that  the  present  activity  of  many  Companies  ia 
the  most  agreeable  chapter  in  the  llcport.  I  am  not  acquaiuted 
with  the  interior  of  any  uf  them  :  but  I  suppose  that,  like  other 
composite  bodies,  they  have  their  reforming  and  their  conservative 
parties.  I  should  guess  that  the  interest  lately  manifested  in  their 
affairs  by  the  world  outside  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
reformers,  and  had  increased  the  amount  of  reform.  However  that 
may  be,  the  amount  of  public  work  now  undertaken  by  the  more 
opulent  Companies  is  very  substanti.il.  Aloreovcrj  nobody  who  has 
been  much  versed  in  the  administration  of  endowments  can  fail  to 
bear  in  mind  the  immense  difficulty  of  turning  them  to  good  effect, 
and  keeping  them  so  at  work.  And  yet  I  cannot  share  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  three  Commissioners,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  accepted.  Considering  that  there  are  periods  of  supineneu 
as  well  as  of  activity  both  among  trustees  of  endowments  and  among 
the  public ;  considering  the  recent  date  of  much  of  the  activity  now 
relied  on ;  its  still  imperfect  extent;  the  amount  of  friction  and 
leakage  shown  by  the  .£100,000  a  year  which  is  spent  in  manage- 
ment ;  the  large  proportion  still  spent  in  feasting  and  decorations ; 
the  fact  that  people  do  not  enter  the  Companies  with  the  object  of 
becoming  managers  of  public  endowments,  but  for  other  objects  which 
they  must  naturally  prefer ;  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  Londoners^ 
among  whom  the  property  mostly  lies,  and  whom  its  wise  applica- 
tion mainly  afiects,  from  a  voice  in  its  application :  1  would 
rather  rely  on  fixed  trusts,  on  publicity  of  accounts,  on  governing 
bodies  selected  with  a  view  to  administration,  and  on  responsibility 
to  legal  tribunals,  than  I  would  on  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
Companies,  however  generously  they  may  be  disposed  at  the  present 
time. 

Arthur 

•  Report,  |).  76. 
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IF  we  aBould  ever  take  occasion  to  say  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to 
Shakspeare  wLat  he  himself  said  of  a  Mmtlar  production  of  the 
poet  Bowe's,  "  that  it  does  not  discover  much  profundity  or  penetra- 
tioo "  vc  ought  in  common  fairnc&s  always  to  add  that  nobody  else 
ku  ercr  vrittcn  about  Sbakspeare  one-half  so  entertainingly.  If  this 
■Utement  be  qneationedj  let  the  doubter,  before  reviling  the  reviewer, 
r^md  the  preface,  and  if,  after  he  has  done  so,  he  still  demurs,  vc 
iliall  be  content  tu  withdraw  the  observation,  which,  indeed,  has  only 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  quotation  from  the  preface 
itselC 

lu  Uiat  document,  Dr.  Johnson,  with  that  unrivalled  stateliness  of 
liii^  writes  &3  t'ollowa  : — "  The  poet  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  re\'isiou  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived,  bis  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the 
tat  of  literary  merit." 

The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  in  his  revenges.  The  Doctor 
himulf  has  been  dead  his  century.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  December 
17^.     Come,  let  ns  criticise  him. 

Our  qualihcations  for  this  high  office  need  not  be  investigated 
nrioualy. 

"  Qriticiani,"  writes  Johnson  in  the  COth  Idler,  "  is  a  study  by  which  men 
ptnr  important  and  forirudable  at  a  very  smalt  exnenso.  Tho  po^er  of 
iartnlioD  has  been  conferred  by  nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
ibott  tdeuoes  which  may  by  mere  labour  bo  obtained,  in  too  groat  to  be 
villiiigly  endured;  but  every  man  can  exert  such  judgment  a-i  he  haji  upon 
II  Ibt  works  of  others ;  and  he  whom  nature  has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps 

^H      jporant,  may  yet  eupport  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a  critick." 

H        To   proceed  with  our  task   by  the   method  of  comparison  is  to 
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pursue  a  course  open  to  grave  objection,  yet  it  is  forced  upon  us 
when  we  find,  as  we  lately  did,  a  writer  in  the  Times  newspaper^  in 
the  course  of  a  not  very  discriminating  review  of  Mr.  Froude*s  recent 
Tolumea,  casually  remarking,  as  if  it  admitted  of  no  more  doubt  than 
the  day's  price  of  consols,  that  Carlyle  was  a  greater  man  than 
Johnson.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  [wsitive.  To  be  poBitive  in  your 
opinions  and  selfish  in  your  habits  is  the  best  recipe,  if  not  for  bap- 
pinesis,  at  all  events  for  that  far  more  attainable  commodity,  comfort, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  "A  noisy  man,"  sang  poor  Cowper, 
who  could  not  bear  anything  louder  than  the  hissing  of  a  tea-urn, 
"  A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right,"  and  a  positive  man  can  seldom 
be  proved  wrong.  Still  in  literature  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve 
a  moderate  measure  of  indepeudenee,  and  we  therefore  make  bold  to 
ask  whether  it  is  as  plain  as  the  "  old  hill  of  Howth,"  that  Carlyle 
was  a  greater  man  than  Johnson  ?  Is  not  the  precise  contrary  the 
truth  ?  No  abuse  of  Carlyle  need  be  looked  for  here  or  from  me. 
When  a  man  of  genius  and  of  letters  happens  to  have  any  striking 
virtues,  such  as  purity,  temperance,  honesty,  the  novel  task  of 
dwelling  on  them  has  such  attraction  for  us,  that  we  are  content  to 
leave  the  elucidation  of  his  faults  to  his  personal  friends,  and  to  stern, 
unbending  moralists  like  Mr.  Edmund  Yates  and  the  frbr/rf  news- 
paper.* To  love  Carlyle  is,  thanks  to  Mr.  Fronde's  superhuman  ideal 
of  friendship,  a  task  of  much  heroism,  almost  meriting  a  pension ; 
still  it  is  qnitc  |)Os$ible  for  the  candid  and  truth-loving  soul.  But  a 
greater  tliau  Jobuson  he  most  certainly  was  not. 

There  is  a  story  Id  Boswell  of  an  ancient  beggar-woman  who 
whilst  asking  an  alms  of  the  Doctor  described  herself  to  him,  in  a 
lucky  moment  for  her  pocket,  as  "  an  old  struggler."  Johnson,  his 
biographer  tells  ns,  was  visibly  affected.  The  pfarase  stuck  to  hia 
memory  and  was  frequently  applied  to  himsclC  "  I  too,"  so  he 
would  say,  "  am  an  old  struggler/'  So  too,  in  all  conscience,  was 
Carlyle.  The  struggles  of  Johnson  have  long  been  historical — those 
of  Carlyle  have  just  become  so.  We  are  interested  in  both.  To 
be  indifferent  would  be  inhuman.  Both  men  had  great  endowments, 
tempestuous  natures,  hard  lots.  They  were  not  amongst  Dame 
Fortune's  favourites.  They  hati  to  fight  their  way.  What  they 
took  they  took  by  storm.  But,  and  here  is  a  difference  indeed, 
Johnson  came  off  victorious,  Carlyle  did  not. 

Boswell's  book  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  through  which,  as  we  read,  we 
see  hia  hero  passing  into  eternal  fame,  to  take  up  his  place  with  those 

"  I>eJk4  l>ut  aoeptred  soveretgtu  vbo  still  nila 
Our  spirit*  from  Wicir  nnn." 

Fronde's  book  is  a  tomb  over  which  the  lovers  of  Carlyle's  genioa 
■  *"  -erer  cease  to  shed  tender  but  regretful  tears. 


\ 
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We  doubt  whether  there  is  iu  Bullish  literature  a  more  trium- 
pb&Qt    book    than    Boswell'a.       What    materials    for    tragedy    are 
waotiDg  ?     Johnson  vas  a  man  of  strong  passions,  unbending  spirit, 
riolent   temper,  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse    aud  as  proud  as  the 
proudest  of  church   dignitaries;    endowed   with   the  atrength   of  a 
coal-heaver,  the  conragc  of  a  liou,  and  the  tongue  of  Dean  Swift,  he 
could  knock  down  booksellers  aud  silence  bargees ;  lie  was  melancholy 
almost  to  madness,  "'radicallr  wretched,"  indolent,  blinded,  diseased. 
Poverty  was  long  his  portion ;  not  that  genteel  poverty  that  is  some- 
times bchind-hnud  with   its  rent,  but  that  huugry  poverty  that  docs 
not  kuow  where  to  look  for  its  dinner.      Against  all  these  things  had 
this  "  old  struggler''  to  contend ;  over  all  these  things  did  this  "  old 
struggler  "  prevail.      Over  even  the  fear  of  death,  the  ginng  up  of 
thia  "  intellectual  being/''  which  bad  haunted  his  gloomy  fancy  for  a 
lifetime,  be  seems  finally  to  have  prevailed,  and  to  have  met  hia 
end  as  a  brave  man  should. 

Carlyle,  writing  to  his  wife,  says,  and  truthfully  enough, 
"The  more  the  devil  worries  nic  the  more  1  wring  him  by  the 
noie ; "  but  then  if  the  devil's  was  the  only  nose  that  was  wrung 
1b  the  transaction,  why  need  Cartyie  cry  out  so  loud  ?  After 
bufleting  one's  way  through  the  storm-tossed  pages  of  Froude's 
"Carlyle  " — in  which  the  universe  is  stretched  upon  the  rack  because 
{xA  disagrees  with  man  and  cocks  crow,  with  what  thankfulness 
and  reverence  do  we  read  once  again  the  letter  in  which  Johnson 
tcUs  Mrs.  Thrale  how  he  has  been  called  to  endure,  not  dyspepsia 
orileeplessness,  but  paralysis  itself: 

"On  Monday  I  sat  for  my  picture  and  walked  a  conuderuble  way  with 
Uul«  inconvoiiieace.  Iu  the  afternoon  aud  evening  I  felt  niyiell'  light  and 
wsy,  ind  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thns  I  went  u>  bed,  and,  in  a  shore 
mm,  waked  and  sat  up,  oa  has  long  beun  my  custom ;  when  I  felt  a  confusion 
ismjlieRd  vrhich  lusted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute;  I  was  lUaroKH]  and 
(irayed  God   that    however  He  mif^it  afflict  my  body  He  would  spare  my 

nndtntsadiDg Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffer^  a  paralytic 

sink*  and  that  my  speech  was  Inken  from  me.  1  had  no  pain  aud  so  little 
dejntMO,  in  this  dreadful  titaie,  that  1  wondered  at  ray  uwu  apathy,  and  con- 
sdmd  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excito  l68s 
Inmr  than  seems  no^r  to  attend  it.     la  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs  I 

tool  Iwo  drams I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  atraugo  as  it  may  seem,  I 

iltok,  slept.  When  1  saw  light  it  was  time  I  should  contrive  what  I  should 
dcL  Tbongh  God  stopped  my  speech,  He  left  me  my  hand.  I  eojoyed  a 
utKj  which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now 
{wrtiBps  orerlouks  me,  us  1  am  writing,  aud  rejoicea  that  I  have  what 
Ik  VAiited,  My  tirst  note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in 
h&iog,  and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read  what  I 

piU  icto  his  hands How  this  wilt  tie  received  by  you  I  know  not.     I 

Ojiuyou  will  sympathize  with  me  ;  but  perhaps 

*  M)>-  miBtrou,  cndaui,  mild  and  good, 
Crifri — U  be  dunih  I    Tia  time  lie  «hou'd.* 

''I  lappoee  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my  disease  is  treated  by  tha 
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pbyaiciaiu.  They  put  a  blistor  upon  my  back,  and  tvro  from  my  ear  to  my 
throat,  one  o»  a  side.  The  liUflter  oa  the  back  has  done  little,  and  those  on 
the  throat  have  not  riseo.  I  bullied  aud  bounced  (It  sticks  to  our  last  saud), 
and  compelled  the  apothecary  to  make  his  salve  according  to  the  KdinburgH 
dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  1  have  now  two  on  my  own 
prescription.  They  likewise  give  mo  salt  of  hartahorn,  which  1  take  with  no 
great  oonGdencej  but  I  am  satis5ed  that  what  can  be  done  is  done  fur 
me.  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  quomlous  letter,  but  now  it  is  written  let 
it  go." 

This  ia  indeed  tonic  aud  bark  for  the  mind. 

There  ia  an  old-fashioned  book,  still  known  to  the  curious,  and 
which  sixty  years  ago  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  called  "The 
Miseries  of  Human  Life,  or  the  Groans  of  Timothy  Testy  and  Samuel 
Sensitive,  with  a  few  Supplementary  Sighs  and  Posthumous  Groans 
from  Mrs,  Testy,  as  overheard  by  the  Rev.  James  Deresford."  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  in  early  life  Mr.  Froude  mnst  have  read 
these  volumes,  and  had  his  fancy  fired  by  them. 

If,  irritated  by  a  comparison  that  ought  never  to  have  been  thrust 
upon  us,  we  a»k  why  it  is  thai  the  reader  of  BoswcU  finds  it  as  hard 
to  help  loving  Johnson  as  the  reader  of  Froude  finds  it  hard  to  avoid  dis- 
liking Corlyle,  the  answer  must  be  that  whilst  the  elder  man  of  letters 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  the  younger 
one  was  full,  to  overflowing  with  something  not  nearly  so  nice;  and 
that  whilst  JohusDu  was  pre-eminently  a  reasonable  man,  reasonable 
in  all  his  demands  and  expectations,  Carlyle  was  the  most  unreason- 
able mortal  that  ever  exhausted  the  patience  of  nurse,  mother,  or 
wife. 

Of  Dr.  Johnson's  affectionate  nature  nobody  has  written  witli 
nobler  appreciation  than  Carlyle  himself.  "  Perhaps  it  is  thia  divine 
feeling  of  aficctiou,  throughout  manifested,  that  principally  attracts 
U8  to  Johnson.  A  true  brother  of  men  is  he,  and  filial  lover  of 
the  earth." 

The  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  recognized  that  Carlyle,  as  a 
critic,  ia  to  be  judged  by  what  he  himself  corrected  for  the  press,  and 
not  by  splenetic  entries  in  diaries,  or  whimsical  extravagances  in 
private  conversation. 

Of  Johnson's  reasonableness  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  it 
is  patent  everywhere.  His  wife's  judgment  was  a  sound  one—"  He 
is  the  most  sensible  man  T  ever  met.'' 

As  for  his  brutality,  of  which  at  one  time  we  used  to  hear  a  great 

deal,  we  cauuot  say  of  it  what  Hookham  Frcrc  said  of  Lander's 

immorality,  that  it  was 

"  Mere  imaginiry  ctasiicoJity 
Wholly  devwd  oi  crimioal  reality." 

It  was  nothing  of  the  sort.     Dialectieally  the  great  Doctor  was  a 

great    brute.     The    fact    is     he     had     so    accustomed    himself    to 

"y  warfare,  that  he  lost   ail  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and 
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cwed  as  little  for  men's  feeling?  as  a  Napoleon  did  for  their  lives. 
When  the  battle  was  over,  the  Doctor  frequently  did  what  no  soldier 
erer  did  that  I  have  heard  tell  of,  apologized  to  his  victims  and  drank 
wine  or  lemonade  with  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  for 
the  moat  part  hi^t  victima  sought  him  out.  They  came  to  be  tossed 
ud  gored.  And  after  all,  are  they  so  much  to  be  pitied  ?  They  have 
OUT  sympathy,  aod  the  Doctor  has  our  applause.  1  am  not  prepared 
to  saVf  with  the  simpering  fellow  with  weak  legs  whom  David  Cop- 
perfield  met  at  Mr.  Waterbrook'a  dinner  table,  that  I  would  sooner 
be  knocked  down  by  a  man  with  blood  than  picked  up  by  a  man 
vithout  any;  but,  argumcntativcly  speaking,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  a  man's  reputation  to  be  knocked  down  by  Dr.  Johnson  than 
picked  up  by  Mr.  Fronde. 

Johuaou's  claim  tu  be  the  best  of  our  talkers  cannot,  on  our  present 
materiaU,  be  contested.  For  the  most  part  we  have  only  talk  about 
other  talkers.  Johnson's  is  matter  of  record.  Curlyle  no  doubt  was 
n  great  talker — no  man  talked  against  talk  or  broke  silcuce  to  praise 
it  more  eloquently  than  he,  but  unfortunately  none  of  it  is  in  evi- 
dmce.  All  that  Mr.  Kroudc  gives  ua  is  a  sort  of  commination 
service  writ  large.  We  soon  weary  of  it.  Man  does  not  live  by 
cones  alone. 

An  nnbappicr  prediction  of  a  boy's  future  was  surely  never  made 
tbui  that  of  Johnson's  by  his  cousin  Mr.  Cornelius  Ford^  who  said 
to  the  infant  Samacl,  "  You  will  make  your  way  the  more  easily  in 
tlte  world  as  you  arc  conteut  to  dispute  uo  man's  claim  to  couvcrsatiun 
fiSCcUeDeo.  and  they  will  therefore  more  willingly  allow  your  preton- 
uoBS  as  a  writer."  Unfortunate  Mr.  Ford.  The  man  never  breathed 
vbow  daim  to  conversation  excellcuce  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  dispute 
OB  srcry  possible  occasion,  whilst,  just  because  he  was  admittedly  so 
good  a  talker,  his  pretcosioua  as  a  writer  have  been  occasionally 
iligliLed. 

J&linson's  personal  character  has  generally  been  allowed  to  stand 
hi(k  It,  however,  has  not  been  submitted  to  recent  tests.-  To  be 
the  first  to  "smell  a  fault"  is  the  pride  of  the  modern  hiogrnpher. 
BoireU's  artless  pages  afford  useful  hints  not  lightly  to  be  disre- 
gitdfld.  During  some  portion  of  Johnson's  married  life  he  had  lodgings, 
fint It  Greenwich,  afterwards  at  Hampstead.  But  he  did  not  always 
p  borne  o'  nights ;  sometimes  preferring  to  roam  the  streets  with 
tliil  vulgar  ruffian  Savage,  who  was  eertaiuly  no  fit  company  for 
IiijB.  He  once  actually  quarrelled  with  "Tetty,"  who,  despite  her 
ridicalous  name,  was  a  very  sensible  woman  with  a  very  sharp  tongue, 
aad  far  a  season,  like  stars,  they  dwelt  apart.  Of  the  real  merits  of  this 
diqnte  wc  must  resign  ourselves  to  ignorance.  The  materials  for  its 
discotsiou  do  not  exist ;  even  Croker  could  uot  find  them.  Neither 
wu  oar  great  moralist  as  sound  as  one  would  Have  liked  to  hare  seen 
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bim  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  small  debts.     When  he  came 
to  die,  he  remembered   several  uf  these  outstanding  accoanta ;  but 
what  assitrancc  have  we  that  he  remembered  them  all?     One  sum  of 
£10  he  sent  across  to  the  houcst  fellow  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
it,  Tpith  an  apology  for  his  delaj ;  which,  since  it  had  extended  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  was  not  superflaous,     I  wonder  whether  he 
ever  repaid  Mr.  Dilly  the  guinea  he  ouce  borrowed  of  him  to  give  to 
a  very  small  boy  who  had  juRt  been  apprenticed  to  a  printer.     If  he 
did  not,  it  was  a  great  shame.     That  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Joshua 
in  a  small  loan   is  apparent  from    the  fact  that  it  was  one   of  hia 
three  dying  requests  to  that  great  man  that  he  sliould  release  him 
from  it,  as,  of  course,  the  most  amiable  of  painters  did.     The  other 
two  requests,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  to  read  his  Bible,  and  not 
to  use  his  bruah  on  Sundays.  The  good  Sir  Joshua  gave  the  desired 
promises  with  a    full    heart,  for    these    two    great  men  loved   one 
another ;  but  subsequently  discovered  the  Sabbatical  restriction  not 
a  little  irksome,   and  after    a    while  resumed   his  former  practice, 
arguing    with    himself  that  the    Doctor   really  Iiad  no  business    to 
extract  any  such  promise.     The  point  is  a  nice  one,  and  perha[is  ere 
this  the  two  friends  have  met  and  discussed  it  in  the  Klysiait  fielda. 
If  so,  I  hope  the  Doctor,  growu    "  augclical,''  kept  his    temper  with 
the  mild  shade  of  Reynolda  better  than   on  the   historical  occasion 
when  he  discus&ed  with  him  the  question  of  "strong  drinks." 

Against  Ciarrit-k,  Johuson  undoubtedly  cherished  a  smouldering 
grudge,  which,  however,  he  never  allowed  any  one  but  himself  to  fan 
into  Bame.  His  pique  was  natural.  Garriek  had  bceu  his  pupil  at 
Edial,  near  Lichfield — they  had  come  up  to  towu  together  with  an 
easy  united  fortune  of  fourpence — "  current  coin  o*  the  realm." 
Garriek  soon  had  the  world  at  his  feet  and  garnered  golden  grain. 
Johnaon  became  famous  too,  but  remained  poor  and  diugy.  Garriek 
surrounded  himself  with  what  only  money  can  buy,  good  pictures 
and  rare  books.  Johusou  cared  nothing  for  pictures — how  should 
he?  he  could  not  see  them — but  he  did  care  a  great  deal  about 
books,  and  the  pernickety  little  player  was  chary  about  lending  his 
splendidly  bound  rarities  to  his  quondam  preceptor.  Our  sympathies 
in  this  matter  are  entirely  with  Garriek ;  Johuson  was  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived,  but  not  to  lend  books  to.  Like  Lady 
Slattern,  he  had  a  "  most  observant  thumb."  But  Garriek  has  no 
real  cause  for  complaint.  Johnson  may  have  soiled  his  folios  and 
sneered  at  his  trade,  but  in  life  Johnson  loved  Garriek,  and  in  death 
embalmed  Ids  memory  in  a  sentence  which  can  only  die  with  the 
English  language :  "I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death, 
which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the 
public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  puny  critics  have  been  found 
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with  this  colossal  complimeat  oa  the  poor  pretext  of  its  falsehood  ? 
Garrick's  death,  urge  these  dullards,  could  not  possiblr  have  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  since  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  mouths 
preTious  to  his  demise.  When  will  mankiud  learn,  that  literature  is 
one  thing  and  sworu  testimony  another. 

Johnson's  relations  with  Burke  were  of  a  more  crucial  character. 

The  author  of  "  llasseUs  "  and  "  The  Jinglish  Dictionary  "  can  never 

have  been  really  jealous  of  Ganick,  or,  in  the  very  least,  desirous  of 

"  bringing  down  the  house  "  as  "  Beverley  "  or  even  "  Hamlet,"  hut 

Burke  had  doue  nobler  things  than  those.     He  had  made  politics  pbilo- 

tophical,  and  had  at  least  tried  to  cleanse  them  from  the  dust  and 

cobwebs  of  party.     Johnson,  though  he  had  never  sat  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  had  yet,  in  his  capacity  of  an  unauthorized  reporter,  put  into 

the  mouths  of  honourable  memlient  much  better  speeches  than  ever 

came  out  of  them,  and   it  is  no  secret  that  he  would   have  liked  to 

ouke    a    speech    or    two    on    his   own  accounL      Burke  had  made 

Toany.     Harder  still  to  bear,  there  were  not  wanting  good  judges  to 

aar  that,  in  their  opinion,  Uurke  was  a  better  talker  than  the  great 

Simuel  himself.    To  cap  it  all,  was  not  Burke  a  "  vile  Whig  "  ?    The 

orieal  was  an  unusually  trying  one.     Johnson  emerges  triumphant. 

Though  by  no  means   disposed   to  hear  men   made  much  of,  he 

alwaj's  listened  to  praise  of  Burke  with  a  l>oyish  delight.      He  never 

naried  of  it     When  any  new  proof  of  Burke's  inteUectual  prowess 

m  brought  to  his  notice,  he  would  exclaim  cxultiugly,  "  Did  wc  not 

ilwayB  aay  he  was  a  great  min.''     And  yet  how  admirably  did  this 

"  poor  scholar  "  preserve  his  independence  and  equanimity  of  mind  ! 

U  m  not  easy  to  dazzle  the  Doctor.    What  a  satisfactory  story  that 

I  of  Burke  showing  Johnson  over  his  fine  estate  at  Beaconstieldj  and 

tiating  in  his  exuberant  style  on  its  "  liberties,  privileges,  ease- 

Bnitt,  rights,  aud  advantages,"  and  of  the  old  Doctor,  the  tenant  of 

'a  two-pair  back"   somewhere  off  Fleet  Street,  peering  cautiously 

ibont,  criticising  everything,  and  observing  with  much  coolness: 

"  Nod  Cfjuiilera  lavuleo,  miror  magis." 

A  friendahip   like    this    could    be    disturbed    but    by    deaths    and 

liocordiugly  we  read : 

"Mr,  Laogton  one  H:»y  during  Johnson's  Inst  illness  found  Mr.  Burko  and 
ima  or  five  more  fl-ieods  sitting  with  JohnKOn.  Mr.  fiurke  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
(friid,  nr,  auch  a  number  of  us  nwy  be  oppressive  to  you.'  'No,  sir,'  said 
Jo^MDQ,  *  it  is  not  so;  and  1  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your 
CDopaay  would  not  be  a  delight  to  me.*  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  trcmulons  roice, 
cqranre  of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied,  '  My  dear  sir,  you  have 
linn  been  loo  good  to  me.'  Immtdiauily  afterwards  he  went  away.  This 
wi  (lie  last  circumatanoo  iu  tbe  acquaintance  of  these  two  eminent  iiu-n." 

Bat  this  is  a  well-worn  theme,  though,  like  some  other  well-worn 
tbottes,  still  proHtable  for  edification  or  rebuke.  A  hundred  years 
cui   make  no    difference  to    a   character    like  Johnson's,    or  to    a 
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biography  like  BosweH's.     We  are  not  to  be  robbed  of  our  conviction^ 
that  this  man,  at  all  events,  was  both  great  and  good. 

Johnson  the  author  is  not  always  fairly  treated.  Phrases  are 
couvenieut  things  to  hand  about,  and  it  is  as  little  the  cuBtom  to 
inquire  into  their  truth  as  it  is  to  read  the  letterpress  on  bank-notca. 
We  are  content  to  connt  bank-notes,  and  to  repeat  phrases.  One  of 
these  phrases  is,  that  whilst  ererybody  reads  Boswell,  nobody  reads 
Johusou.  The  facts  are  otherwise.  Everybody  docs  not  read  Boswell, 
and  a  great  many  people  do  rejul  Johnson.  If  it  be  asked  what  do 
the  general  public  know  of  Johnson's  nine  volumes  octavo  ?  I  reply, 
Beshrew  the  general  public  !  What  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian  has 
the  general  public  got  to  do  with  literature?  The  general  public 
subscribes  to  Mudie,  and  has  its  intellectual,  like  ita  lacteal  sustenance, 
sent  round  to  it  in  carts.  On  Saturdays  these  carts,  laden  with 
"  recent  works  in  circulation,"  traverse  the  Uxbridge  Road ;  on  Wed- 
nesdays, they  toil  up  Highgatc  Hill,'and  if  we  may  believe  the  reports 
of  traveUerSj  they  are  occasionally  seen  rushing  through  the  wilds  of 
Cambcrwcll  and  bumping  over  Blackheath.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  geueral  public,  but  of  the  lovers  of  letters.  Do  Mr.  Browning, 
Mr.  Arnold,  Mr,  Lowell,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Stephen,  Mr.  Morleyj 
know  their  Johnson  ?  "  To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty."  And  what 
these  big  men  know  in  their  big  way  huudreds  of  little  men  know 
in  their  little  way.  We  have  no  writer  with  a  more  geuuine  literary 
flavour  about  him  than  the  great  Cham  of  literature.  No  man  of 
letters  loved  letters  better  than  he,  He  knew  literature  in  all  its 
branches — he  had  read  books,  ho  had  written  books,  he  had  sold 
books,  he  Iiad  bought  books,  aud  he  had  borrowed  them.  Sluggish 
and  inert  in  all  other  directions,  he  pranced  through  libraries.  He 
loved  a  catalogue;  he  delighted  in  an  index.  He  was,  to  employ  a 
happy  phrase  of  Dr.  Holmes,  at  home  amongst  books,  a-s  a  stiible-boy 
is  amongst  horses.  He  cared  intensely  about  the  fnturc  of  litera- 
ture and  the  fate  of  literary  men.  "I  respect  Millar,"  he  once 
exclaimed  ;  "  lie  has  raised  the  price  of  literature."  Now  Millar  was 
a  Scotchman.  Even  Home  Tooke  was  not  to  stand  in  the  pillory : 
*'  No,  no,  the  dog  has  too  much  literature  for  that."  The  only  time 
the  author  of  "  Rasselas "  met  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations  "  witnessed  a  painful  ^cenc.  The  English  moralist  gave  the 
Scotch  one  the  lie  direct,  aud  the  Scotch  moralist- applied  to  the 
English  one  a  phrase  which  would  have  done  discredit  to  the  lips  of 
a  costermougcr ;  but  this  notwithstanding,  when  Boswell  reported 
that  Adam  Smith  preferred  rhyme  to  blank  verse,  Johnson  hailed 
the  news  as  enthusiastically  as  did  Cedric  the  Saxon  the  English 
origin  of  the  bravest  knights  in  the  retiuue  of  the  Norman  king. 
"  Did  Adam  say  that  ?  "  he  slioutcd :  "  I  love  him  for  it.  I  could 
hug  him."     Johnson  no  doubt  honestly  believed  he  held  George  III. 
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reverence,  but  really  he  did  not  care  a  pin's  fee  for  all  the  crowned 
beads  of  Europe.  All  his  reverence  was  reserved  for  "  poor  scholars." 
When  a  small  boy  iu  a  wlicrry,  on  whutn  had  devolved  the  arduous 
task  of  rowing  Johnson  and  hi!i  bingrapher  across  the  Thames,  said 
he  would  give  all  be  had  to  know  about  the  Argonauts,  the  Doctor 
was  much  pleased,  and  gave  him  a  double  fare.  He  was  ever  an 
sdvocatc  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes  and  both 
lexes.  Uis  devotion  to  letters  has  received  its  fitting  reward,  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  "  lettered  hearts." 

(Jonsidehng  him  a  little  more  in  detail,  we  find  it  plain  that  he 

ma  E  poet  of  no  mean  order.     His  resonant  lines,  iuEormed  as  they 

often  are  with  the  force  of  their  author's  character — his  strong  sense, 

tiis  fortitude,  his  gloom — take  possession  of  the  memory,  and  suffuse 

themselves  through  one's  entire  system  of  thought.    A  poet  spouting 

t\ift own  verses  is  usually  a  figure  to  he  avoided;    but  one  could  be 

content  to  be  130  next  birthday  to  hare  heard  Johnson  recite,  in  his 

faU  toDorDUs  voice,  and  with   his  stately  elocution,  "  The  Vanity  of 

goioan  Wishes."     When  he  came  to  the  following  lines,  he  usually 

\iroke  down,  and  who  can  wonder? — 

"  Procood.  illustrimii  youth, 
AdiI  virtue  giiArd  thoe  to  the  throne  of  troth  t 
Yal  should  Uiy  aoul  itidulge  the  gen'roai  lieat 
Till  csptire  icieace  yisldslier  latt  ratreal  ; 
Shoubi  tenaoa  gaide  tbee  with  lior  bri^Iitut  ray, 
Ami  poor  on  imsty  doabt  rnisttcss  d»y  ; 
Shoulil  Du  £Uu  kiodnau  luro  U>  loose  aelight, 
Nor  proiw  rdiix,  our  di^culty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  novelty  thy  coll  nfmin. 
And  sloth  efTuse  her  apiitte  fume«  in  vain  ; 
Should  beauty  hlunt  on  fo|>ii  her  fatil  rlftrt, 
Kor  cl&im  the  triumph  ctf  A  lettered  heart ; 
Should  ao  dt»9»a?  thy  torxjid  veina  iitvailr, 
Nor  meUnoholy'i  phmnttima  haunt  thy  shade  ; 
Yet  hnpe  not  life  from  grief  or  d»ufcur  free, 
Nor  tlilDk  tho  doom  of  miui  revcrs'd  for  tliee- 
tteijfii  on  ttio  pABsiiiu  world  to  turn  tkioe  cyee, 
And  lODBG  M  while  »>oid  letters  to  be  wise ; 
Thtiro  murk  wlutt  ilU  the  Mholar*!!  life  Msait, 
ToB,  ttovy,  want,  tho  natmn  and  Che  Kaol. 
Sm  tutioDt,  slowly  wi»e  and  meanly  jtist. 
To  buried  merit  raise  thu  tanly  biut. 
If  dreams  yet  (latter,  oncv  f^n  attend, 
Hmt  ^ydiat's  Uf«,  and  Galileo's  end." 

If  Ibis  be  not  poetry,  may  the  name  perish  ! 

In  another  style,  the  stanzas  on  the  young  heir's  majority  have 
web  great  merit  as  to  tempt  one  to  say  that  the  author  of  "  The 
JoUf  Beggars/'  Robert  Bums  himself,  might  have  written  them. 
Here  are  four  of  them  : — 


**  LooMo'd  Trom  th«  minor'a  tettier, 
Free  to  mortgau©  or  to  well ; 
Wild  as  wind  and  light  at  feather, 
Ftid  the  iods  uf  ilkrift  farewell. 
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"  Call  ihi^  Betseyft,  Kates,  and  Jenniiis, 
All  the  oamca  that  baimah  caro. 
IjivUh  nf  your  ^randsira'a  gntaau, 
Show  tho  apLrit  of  an  heir. 

"  Wealth,  tny  Ud,  was  made  to  -wandw, 
Let  it  wander  a«  it  will ; 
Ca!I  th«  jockcj,  call  the  jMrador, 
Bid  tbam  oome  and  take  their  (ilL 

"  WlifiD  tb*  bonny  blade  carooaei, 
Pockets  full  and  apinta  high — 
What  are  acres?  wlimt  arc  hooses? 
Ooly  dirt— or  wet  or  diy." 

Johnson's  prologues,  and  his  lines  on  the  death  of  Robert  Levet, 
are  well  known.  Indeed  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our  respected 
firiendj  the  General  Public,  frequently  has  Johnsonian  tags  on  its 
toDgae: — 

"  Slow  TVtem  worth  hy  poverty  depr««wd." 

"  Tbe  aDcoa(|uer«d  lord  of  pleaiora  and  of  pun." 

**  He  left  UiB  aamv  at  wbtch  the  world  gt«w  pile 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc." 

*'  Death,  kind  nature's  ai^ial  of  retreat." 

"  Panting  time  toiled  after  him  in  vain." 

All  these  are  Johnson's,  vho,  though  he  is  not,  like  Gray,  whom 
he  hated  so,  all  quotations,  is  yet  oftener  in  men's  mouths  than  they 
perhaps  vot  of. 

Johnson's  tragedy, "  Irene,"  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  unreadable ; 
and  to  quote  his  own  sensible  words,  "  it  is  useless  to  criticize  what 
nobody  reaib."  It  was  iodeefl  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  con< 
temporary  called  Pot,  that  "Irene"  was  the  finest  tragedy  of  modem 
times;  bnt  on  this  jndgment  of  Pofs  being  made  known  to  Johnson, 
he  was  only  heard  to  mutter,  "  If  Pot  says  so.  Pot  lies,"  as  no  donbt 
he  did. 

Johnson's  Latin  Verses  bare  not  escaped  the  condemnation  of 
scholars.  Whose  have  ?  Tlic  true  mode  of  critical  approach  to  copies 
of  Latin  verse  is  by  the  question — How  bad  are  they  ?  Croker  took 
the  opinion  of  the  Marquess  Welleslcy  as  to  the  degree  of  badness 
of  Johnson's  Latin  Exercises.  Lird  Wellealey,  as  became  so  dis- 
tinguished an  Etonian,  feit  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and,  after 
bai^niug  for  secresy,  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  they  were  all  very 
bad,  but  that  some  perhaps  were  worse  than  others.  To  this  jndg- 
ment I  hare  nothing  to  add. 

As  a  writer  of  English  prose,  Johnson  has  always  enjoyed  a  great, 
albeit  a  somewhat  awful  reputation.  In  childish  memories  he  is 
constrained  to  he  associated  with  dust  and  dictionaries,  and  those 
provoking  obstacles  to  a  boy's  reading — "  long  words."  It  wonld  be 
.easy  to  select  from  Johnson's  writings  numerous  passoges  written  in 
that  essentially  vicious  style  to  which  the  name  Johnsonese  has  been 
rrucUy  given ;  but  the  searcher  could  not  fail  to  find  many  passages 
gnjltlesa  of  this  charge.  The  characteristics  of  Johnson's  prose  style 
colossal  good  aense,  though  with  a  strong  sceptical  bias,  good 
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Stunoiir,  vigorous  lan^iagCj  and  movement  from  point  to  point,  which 
e»n  only  be  compared  to  the  measured  tread  of  a  well-drilled 
oompany  of  soldiers.  Here  is  a  parage  from  the  Preface  to 
^bakipcare  : — 

"Nute*  are  ofteo  iiocesBaiy,  but  they  are  Decenary  evils.     Let  him  thnt  is 

tmacqoainied  with  the  powers  of  ShakBpeore,  and  who  dt\<ures  to  feel  the 

nest  {^earare  that  the  drama  can  givt^,  read  every  play  from  the  iirst  scene 

laist^  with  utter  negligence  of  oU  his  commentators.     Wlmn   his  &ncy 

[cDoe.on  the  wing,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correctiuu  or  explanation.     Wh»i  hia 

ion  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike  to  titrn  a3ide  to  the  name  of 

leohald  and  of  Pope.     Ixjt  him  read  on,  through  brightnt>ss  and  obscurity, 

tTOUgb  integrity  and  corruption  ;  let  him  preserve  his  comprehenaioa  of  the 

itflogue  and  his  interest  in  the  fablo.     Aod  when   the  pleatiurvs  of  novelty 

LTt  ceftsed,  Jet  him  attempt  exactneaa  and  read  the  commentators." 

Where  are  wo  to  find  better  sense,  or  much  better  English? 

Id  the  pleasant  art  of  chafiing  an  author  Johnson  has  hardly  au 

equal-     Do  Quincey  too  often  overdoes  it.     Macanlay  seldom  fails  to 

excite  sympathy  with  his  victim.     In  playfulness,  Mr.  iVrnold  perhaps 

soipuses  the  Doctor,  but  then  the  tatter's  playfulness  is  always  leonine, 

whilit  "Mr.  Arnold's  is  surely,  sometimes,  just  a  trifle  kittenish.     An 

cxunple,  no  doubt  a  very  good  one,  of  Johnson's  humour  must  be 

alltnred  me.      Soanie  Jcnyns,  in  his  book  on  the  "  Origin  of  Evil," 

bd  imagined  that  as  we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 

mDe  for  onr  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may  be  allowed  to  some 

boc^  above  us  "  who  may  deceive,  torment,  or  destroy  us  for  the 

odi  only  of  their  own  pleasure/' 

Oq  this  hint  writes  our  merry  Doctor  as  follows : — 

"I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contemplating  this  analogy,  which  I 

iIudIc  be  might  luiva  carried  farther,  very  much  to  tlie  advantage  of  his 

ailgnaiut.     Ue  might. have  shown  that  these  'hiLntcr.s,  whose  game  is  man,' 

hsn  aaay  Bports  analogous  to  our  own.     An  v/o.  drown  whelps  or  kittens, 

ihc^imBie  themaelvei  now  and  then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round 

tbtfieldi  of  Blenheim,  or  the  walls  of  Prsfrue,  as  we  encircle  a  cockpiL     As 

wi  AfM  a  bird  llyiug,  Ihoy  take   a  uiau   in  the  midst  of  iiia  business  or 

pleHon,  and  knock  liim  down  wiili  an  apoplexy.     Homo  of  tliem  perhaps  are 

TertiMB,  and  delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a  humnn  philosopher 

in  die  effects  of  the  aJr-pmnp.     Many  a  merry  bout  have  these  frolick  beiegs 

of  tli«  ricieaitudca  of  an  ague,  and  good  sport  it  is  to  see  a  nmn  tumble  with 

•0  epilrpA)',  and  revive,  and  tumble  again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why. 

The  paraxysma  of  the  gout  and  ntone  must  undoubtedly  make  high  mirth, 

a^iNially  tf  the  play  be  a  little  diversified  with  the  blundern  and  ptuzles  of 

tbs  bfind  and  deaC  ....     One  sport  the  merry  malice  of  these  beings  has 

f)imd  means  of  enjoying,  to  which  wa  have  nothing  equal  or  similar.     They 

BO*  and  then  catch  a  mortal,  proud  of  hia  ports,  and  llattered  either  by  the 

fohnuBsioo  of  those  who  court  bis  kindness,  or  the  notice  of  those  who  suffer 

him  la  coorc  theirs^    A  htad  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  false  opinions, 

tad  the  projection  of  vain  designs,  they  easily  fill  wiUi  idle  notions,  till,  in 

ttme,  they  make  their  plaything  an  author'-  their  first  diversion  commonly 

bf^os  with  an  ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  n  political  irony,  and 

ittl  last  brought  to  its  height  by  a  treatise  of  philosophy.     Then  begins  the 

foot  saimal  to  entangle  himseJi*  in  sophisms  and  to  ilonader  in  absurdity.^* 
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The  author  of  the   (ihilosopliical  treatise  "  A  Free  loquiiy  iuto  the 
Nature  and  Ori^n  of  Evil "  did  not  at  all  enjoy  this  "  merry  bout 
of  the  "  frolick  "  Johnson. 

The  concluding  paragrai>lis  of  Johnson's  Preface  to  his  Dictionary 
are  historical  prose  ;  and  if  we  are  anxious  to  find  passages  fit  to 
compare  with  them  in  the  melancholy  roll  of  their  cadences  and  ia , 
their  grave  sincerity  aud  manly  emotion,  M-e  must,  I  think,  take   ft- 
flying  jump  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  T)r.  Newman. 

For  sensible  men  the  world  offers  no  better  reading  than  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."     They  afford  an  admirable  example   of  the 
manner  of  man  Johnson  was.     The  subject  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the   booksellers,  whom  as  a  body  be    never   abused.     Himself  the 
son   of  a  bookseller,    he    respected    their   calling.      If  they   treated 
him  with  civility,  he  responded  suitably.      If  they  were  rude  to  him, 
be  knocked   them   down.     These  worthies  chose    their  own  poeta. 
Johnson   remained   indifferent.      He  knew  everybody's  poetry,  aud 
was  always  ready  to  write  anybody's  Life.      If  he  knew  the  facts  of  ^ 
a  poet's  life,  and  bis  knowledge  was  enormous  on  sueh  subjects,  he  I 
found  room  for  them ;  if  he  did  not,  lie  supplied  tbcir  place  with 
his  own  shrewd  reflections  and  sombre  philosophy  of  life.      It  thua  ^ 
'  cornea  about  that  Johnson  is  every  bit  as  interesting  wheu  he  uB 
writing  about  Sprat,  or  Smith,  or  Fenton,  as  he  is  whcu   he  has  f^ot 
Milton  or  Gray  in   hand.    He    is  also    much  less  provoking.     Sly 
own  fnvourite  Life  is  that  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore. 

The   poorer  the  poet  the  kindlier  is  the  treatment  he   receives. 
Johnson  kept  all  his  rough  words  for  Shakspcarc,  Milton,  and  Gray. 

In  this  trait,  surely  an  amiable  one,  he  was  much  resembled  by 
that  eminent  man,  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel,  whose  civility  to  % 
barrister  was  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  barrister's  practice ;  and 
whose  friendly  zeal  in  helping  young  aud  nervous  practitioners  over 
the  stiles  of  legal  difficulty  was  only  equalled  by  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  thrust  back  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor^ 
General  and  people  of  that  sort.  H 

As  a  political  thinker  Johnson  has  not  bad  justice.      lie  has  bcca 
lightly  dismissed   as  the  last  of   the   old-world  Tories.      He  was  — 
nothing  of  the  sort.     His  cast  of  political  thought   is  shared    by  I 
thousands  to  this  day.      He  represents  that  vast  army  of   electors 
whom  neither  canvasser  nor  caucus  has  ever  yet  cajoled  or  bullied  ^ 
into  a  polling-booth.    Newspapers  may  scold — platforms  may  shake— I 
whatever  circulars  can  do   may  be  done,  all  that  placards  can   tell 
may    be  told  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that    one-third  of  every   con- 
stituency iu   the  realm  shares  Dr.  Johnson's  '^ narcotic  indifference'" 
and  stays  away. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  reconcile  all  Johnson's  recorded  utter- { 
auccs  with  any  one  view  of  anything.  When  crossed  iu  conversatioal 
or  froaded  by  folly  he  was,  like  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (according  t( 
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Volt&ire),  capable  du  tout.      But  bi's  domiuaut  tone  about  politics  was 
•ometKing  of  this  sort.    Provided  a  man  lived  in  a  state  vrliich  guar- 
anteed him  private  liberty  and  secured  him  public  order,  he  wsa  very 
xnuch  of  a  knave  or  altogctbcr  a  fool  if  be  troubled  himself  further. 
To  go  to  bed  when  you  wish,  to   get   up  when   you   like,  to  eat  and 
^nnk  and  read  what  you  choose,  to  say  across  your  port  or  your  tea 
-^rhatevcr  occurs  to  you  at  the  moment,  and  to  earn  your  living  as 
"Saest  you  may — this  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  meant  by  private  liberty. 
]^lect  Street  open  day  and  night— this  is  wbat  be  meant  by  public 
^ytder.      Give  a  sensible  man  tbesc,  and  take  all   the  rest,  the  world 
^oea  round.     Tyranny  was  a  bugbear.     Either  the  tyranny  was  bear- 
able, or  it  was  not.     If  it  was  bearable,  it  did  not  matter,  aud  as  sooa 
^M  it  became  unbearable  the  mob  cut  uff  the  tyrant's  head,  aud  wise 
vnen  went  home  to  their  dinner.     To  Tiows  of  this  sort  he  gave  em- 
phatic utterance  on  the  well-known  occasion  when  he  gave  Sir  Adam 
ferguasou   a   bit  of  bis  mind.     Sir  Adam   had  iuuocently  enough 
obaenred  that  the  Crown  had  too  much  power.    Thereupon  Johnson  : 

f  **  ^r,  I  perceive  yon  are  a  vile  \Vliig.  Why  all  this  childish  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  ?  The  Crown  hus  not  power  ouough.  When  I  any  that 
alJ  govemroenu  arc  alike,  I  consider  that  in  no  government  power  can  be  abused 
hog;  mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a  sovereign  oppresses  hia  people,  they  will 
lise  and  cut  oH  his  htrad.  There  is  u  remedy  in  huinati  imtuiu  against  tyrauuy 
that  wiU  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  government." 

This  is  not  and  never  was  the  langns^eof  Toryism.  It  is  a  much  more 
IBtelleetual  "  ism."  It  is  indiffcrcutism.  So,  too,  in  his  able  pamphlet 
"The  Valse  Alarm,"  which  had  refcrcucc  to  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex 
Election,  though  he  no  doubt  attempts  to  deal  with  the  constitutional 
upect  of  the  questiou,  the  real  strength  of  his  case  is  to  be  found  in 
passages  like  the  following  : — 

"  The  grlcvAiico  which  has  produced  all  this  tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppres- 
aioQ  io  which  all  other  oppressions  is  includud,  the  invasion  which  has  If^t  us 
DO  propert)',  the  alarm  that  suffers  no  patriot  to  sleep  in  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Cooiiuods,  by  which  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  are 
deprived  of  a  Briton'a  birthnght — representation  in  IWIiamenL  They  have, 
indeed,  received  the  usual  writ  of  election  ;  but  that  writ,  alas !  was  malicious 
mockery;  they  were  insulted  with  the  fvrui,  but  denied  the  reality,  for  there 
waa  one  man  excepted  from  their  choice.  The  character  of  the  man,  thus 
&tk|ly  excepted.  I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  lampoon  itself  would  dis- 
dain to  speak  ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man  speaks  well.  Every  lover  of  liberty 
nandi  doubtful  of  the  fute  of  posterity,  because  tlic  chief  county  in  Kngluad 
cannot  take  its  representative  from  a.  gaol." 

Temperament  was  of  course  at  the  bottom  of  this   Indifference. 

Johnson  was  of  melancholy  humour  aud  profoundly  sceptical.     Cyui- 

cal  he  was  not — he  loved  his  fellow-raen — ^bis  days  were  full  of 

"  Little,  ammclesfl,  unrcmembered  sets 
Of  Idndnem  aud  of  luve." 

Bat  he  was  as  difficult  to  rouse  to  enthusiasm  about  humanity  as  is 
Mr.  Justice  StephcQ.     He  pitied   the   poor   devils,  1)ut   he    did  not 
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believe  in  tlicm.  The/  were  ucitlier  happy  nor  wise,  aud  he  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  they  would  ever  l)ecoine  either.  "  Leave  me 
aIone>"  he  cried  to  the  sultry  mob,  bawling  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty." 
'*  I  at  least  am  uot  ashamed  to  owu  that  1  care  for  neither  the  oue 
nor  the  other." 

No  man,  however,  resented  more  fiercely  than  Johnson  any  unneces- 
sary interference  with  men  who  were  simply  going  their  own  way. 
The  Highlarders  only  knew  Gaelic,  yet  political  wiseacres  were  to  be 
found  objecting  to  their  having  tlie  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  John- 
sou  flew  to  arms  :  he  wrote  oue  of  his  mouumeutal  letters ;  the  oppo- 
sition was  quelled,  and  the  Gael  got  his  Bible.  So  too  the  wicked 
interference  with  Irish  enterprise,  so  much  in  vogue  during  the  last 
ccnturvj  infuriated  him.  "  Sir/'  he  said  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson^ 
*'  yo\i  talk  the  language  of  a  savage.  \^Tiatj  sir !  would  you  prevent 
any  people  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any  honest  means  they 
can  do  so  ?  " 

Were  Johnson  to  come  to  life  again,  total  abstainer  as  be  often 
was,  he  nould  1  expect  deuouucc  the  principle  iuvolvcd  in  "  Local 
Option."  I  am  not  at  all  sure  he  would  not  borrow  a  guinea  from  a 
bystander,  and  become  a  subscriber  to  the  "  Property  and  Labour 
Defence  League;"  aud  though  It  is  notorious  that  he  never  read  any 
book  all  through,  and  never  could  be  got  to  believe  that  anybody  else 
ever  did,  he  would,  I  think,  read  a  larger  fraction  of  ilr.  Spencer's 
pamphlet,  "  Man  versus  the  State,''  than  of  auy  other  "  recent  work 
in  circulation."  The  state  of  the  Straud,  when  two  vestries  are  at 
work  upon  it,  would,  I  am  sure,  drive  him  into  open  rebellion. 

^Vs  a  letter- writer,  Juhuaon  has  great  merits.  Let  uo  man  despise 
the  epistolary  art.  It  is  said  to  be  extinct.  I  doubt  it.  Good 
letters  were  always  scarce.  It  docs  not  follow  that  because  our 
grandmothers  wrote  long  letters,  they  all  wrote  good  ones,  or  that 
nobody  nowadays  writes  good  letters  because  most  people  write 
bad  oues.  Johnson  wrote  letters  in  two  styles.  One  was  monu- 
mental— more  suggestive  of  the  chisel  than  the  pen.  In  the  other 
there  are  traces  of  the  same  style,  but,  like  the  old  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, it  boa  grown  domesticated,  aud  become  the  fit  vehicle  of 
plain  tidings  of  joy  and  sorrow — of  affection,  wit,  and  fancy.  The 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  is  the  moat  celebrated  example  of  the 
monumental  style.  From  the  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  many  good 
examples  of  the  domesticated  style  might  be  selected.  One  most 
suffice: — 

"  Quoeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me  a  letter.  If  Bnmey  said  she 
would  write,  oho  told  you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can  writs 
home  fast  enottgh.  I  have  a  good  oiind  aot  U>  telL  her  that  Dr.  Buniard,  to 
whom  I  tiad  recommended  her  novel,  speaks  of  it  with  great  oommendutioD, 
and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent  me  has  been  read  by  Dr.  lawrence  thr«Q 
times  over.  And  yet  what  u  gipsy  it  is.  Shu  uo  moru  miuds  me  than  if  I 
were  a  Btanghton.     Pray,  speak  to  Queeney  to  write  again Now  you 
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•^Unk  yourself  the  first  writer  in  tbc  world  for  a  letter  about  nothing.     Cad 

^^a  write  such  a  letter  as  thb?     So  raisoell-iiieous,  with  such  noble  disdain  of 

x-^^Uri^',  like  Shakspeare'a  works;  such  griicofnl  negligence  of  tranution, 

Iske  the  ancient  enthusiasts.     The  pure  voice  of  Nature  and  of  Friendship. 

^ow^  of   whom  shall  I   proceed  to  spenk  ?    of  whom  but  Mrs.  Montague  ? 

iXaviog  mentioned  Slmkspimre  and  Nature,  does  not  the  name  of  Montague 

#brce  itaeJf  upon  me  ?     Such  were  the  transitions  of  the  ancients,  which  now 

•eem  abrupt,  because  theintermcdiuto  idea  is  lost  to  modem  understandiDcs." 


I 


I 
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Bat  the  extract  bad  better  end,  for  there  are  (I  fear)  "  modern 
aiuler«tandiiigii "  who  will  not  i>erceive  the  "  lutermediate  idea"  be- 
tween Shakspcare  and  Mrs,  Montague,  and  to  whom  even  the  name 
oi  Brangbton  will  suggest  uo  meaning. 

Johnson's  literary  fame  is,  iu  our  judgment,  as  secure  as  bis 
character.  Like  the  atone  which  he  placed  over  his  father's  grave 
it  Lichfield,  and  wUiob  it  is  shameful  to  think  bos  been  removed,  it 
it  "too  massy  and  strong"  to  be  ever  much  affected  by  the  wind 
tnd  weather  of  our  literary  atmosphere.  "  Never,"  so  he  wrote  to 
Mn.  Thrale,  ''  let  criticisms  operate  upon  your  face  or  your  mind ; 
it  ii  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurl  by  bis  critics.  The  blaze  of 
rc|)at&lioa  cannot  be  blown  out;  but  it  often  dies  iu  the  socket. 
From  the  author  of  '  Titzosbome's  Letters '  I  cannot  think  myself  in 
mw^  danger.  I  met  him  only  once,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
in  tome  small  dispute  soon  reduced  Mm  to  whistle.''  Dr.  Johnson 
is  in  uo  dauger  from  anybody.  None  but  Gargantua  could  blow 
hiiQ  out,  and  he  still  burns  brightly  iu  bis  socket 

now  long  this  may  continue  who  can  say  ?  It  is  a  fivr  cry  to 
19^.  Science  may  by  that  time  have  squeezed  literature  out,  and 
tbe  author  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  may  be  dimly  remembered 
IS  an  odd  fellow  who  lived  in  the  Dark  Agcs^  and  had  a  very  credit- 
sUe&ncy  for  makiug  chemical  experiments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spiritualists  may  be  in  possession,  in  which  case  the  Cock  Lane 
Obott  will  occupy  more  of  public  attention  than  Boswell's  hero,  who 
till,  perhaps,  be  reprobated  as  the  profane  uttercr  of  these  idle 
words:  '^  Suppose  I  know  a  man  to  be  so  lame  that  he  is  absolutely 
iiin{itble  to  move  himself,  and  I  find  him  in  a  different  room  from 
tKit  in  which  I  left  him,  shall  I  puzzle  myself  with  idle  coujcctures, 
ihit  perhaps  his  nerves  have  by  some  unknown  change  all  at  once 
beoHue  eOisctivc?  No,  sir,  it  is  clear  how  he  got  into  a  different 
loom — ^he  was  carried." 

We  here  part  company  with  Johnson,  bidding  him  a  most  affec- 
tiooate  farewell,  and  leaWng  him  iu  undisturbed  possession  of  both 
plicc  and  power.  His  character  will  bear  iuve^tigatiuu  and  some 
of  his  books  perusal.  The  latter  indeed  may  be  ttubmittcd  to  his 
Qwa  teat,  and  there  is  no  truer  one.  A  book,  he  wrote,  should  help 
OS  either  to  enjoy  life  or  to  endure  it.     His  fre:[uently  do  both. 

Augustine  Birrbll. 
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^^HE  Btteution  of  the  SogUsh  public  has  been  drawn  during  the  last 
J_  few  muuths  to  a  mavcnieut  that  has  arisen  in  Germany  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  colonial  possessions  in  countries  over  the  sea. 
This  movement  is  older  than  these  few  months,  but  it  woxild  not, 
perhapa,  for  a  long  time  evcu  yet  have  excited  any  interest  amoug 
politicians  outside  Germany,  if  it  had  not  been  shoirn  in  the 
prescut  year  that  the  German  Governiueut,  and  especially  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  was  disposed  tu  support  the  movement 
with  the  power  of  the  State.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the 
Euglisb  public  should  follow  this  movement  with  careful  attention,  and 
even  with  a  certain  feeling  of  disquiet,  so  lung  as  it  was  still  uncertain 
what  importance  it  might  assume  for  international  cocamerce.  It 
is  therefore  the  more  desirable  to  obtain  as  quickly  as  possible  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  question.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  the  German  race  iu  liluropc  has  taken  the  chief  part 
in  trans-oceanic  colonization  aud  culture.  Holland  aud  England 
liavc  founded  the  most  flonri^thiog  and  enduring  colonies  of  modern 
times,  and  England  in  particular  has,  through  the  advantage  of  her 
maritime  situation,  the  development  of  her  fleet,  and  the  mastery  she 
has  by  long  experience  acquired  in  the  art  of  colonizing,  risen 
gradually  to  the  position  of  undisputed  leader  iu  this  field.  England 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  mnvement  which  has  sprung  iu  the  first 
instance  no  doubt  from  the  enterprise  of  individuals  or  of  nations, 
but  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  outcome  and  expression  of  the 
collective  development  of  Europe.  When  we  speak  of  colonizing, 
we  always  mean  the  extension  of  European  culture,  whether  it  be 
done  by  this  or  by  that  member  of  the  family  of  European  peoples, 
and  just  as    we    cannot    recognize  an  equal  right  on    the    part    of 
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^Tbuiese  or  Negroes  to  found  colonics,  so  we  cannot  think  of  an 
^Dglisfa,  Dutch,  or  French  colony  as  beiug  completely  severed  from 
^l  participation  on  the  part  of  other  European  nations.  Whatever 
«iay  happen  in  tin's  field  will  always  be,  within  certain  limits,  of  an 
-sntemational  character  and  importance.  For  nowadays  colouicH  are 
aio  longer  fuunded  by  the  migration  uf  peoples,  but  by  the  emigra- 
-tion  of  individuals. 

Hence  it  is  that,  though  Germany  never  till  a  few  weeks  ago  had 
a  single  square  mile  of  colonial  possession,  her  share  in  colonization 
bss  yet  been  long  a  very  important  one.     Her  political  impotence 
did  not  permit  her   to  do  what  other  nations  did  every  year — viz., 
acquire    new    territory    for    the    surplus  of    her    population.      But 
meanwhile  such  a  surplus  had  already  existed  for  long,  aud  had  to 
seek^  outlets  for  itself  without  Government  dircL'tioii.     The  number 
tdd  capacity  of  the  German   population   always    permitted   a   great 
crowd  of  Germans  to  join  as  private  persons  iu  the  coloniziag  move- 
meats  which   were   conducted  by  other   countries  ou   Stale  means. 
SiDoe  the  Dutch,  English,  and   French  settled  in  North  America, 
Germuis  hare  continually  shared  ia    the  work  by  which  the  great 
colonies  of  our  time  have  heeu  established  there.     The  United  States 
akwc  contain  to-day  more  than  1 1,000,000  Germans,  and  in  the  veins 
of  Dstive-bom   Americans  there  Hows   a  considerable  admixture  of 
Gcmuin  blood.      Germans  have  gone  in  thousands  tu  other  forcigu 
colDuies,  and  contributed  to  their  growth.     But  no  attempt  has  been 
ie  by  them  iu  the  last  hundred   years   to  fouud  an   iadependent 
loyof  their  own. 

Of  course,  hardly  any  European   colony  of  importance  has  been 

(ouDdcd  fur  a  luug  time  uuw  by  any  country  except  England,  and,  if 

;V€  leave  Algeria  out  of  sight,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Germau  aud 

in  peoples  of  the  Continent  had  in  this  century  lost  all  eipanaive 

poBtr.     This  fact  is  due  to  no  himlrauce  by  maiu  force  ou  the  part 

of  England,  whose  long  habituation  to  an  exclusive  supremacy  at  sea 

bu  certainly  produced  a   ccrtaia    sensitiveness  iu    the  Englishman 

lOTtrds  other  nations — a  sensitiveness  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  flows 

Im  fiom  apprehension  of  future  dangers  than  from  satisfaction  with 

tlie  esistiug  aituatiou   aud    the    desire  to    preserve   it  undisturbed. 

Nevertheless,    it    was    impossible  for    Eugland  to    have  caused   the 

•tftDdstill  of  colonization  among  Coutincntal  nations,  bceanse  England, 

after  her  great  colonial  acquisitions  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 

via  hardly  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  new  colonies,  aud  could  feel 

DO  uL-etl  for  new  enterprises  of  that  sort,  which   would  have  led  to 

totanglementa    in    Europe.     England    acquired    vast    territories    in 

Aiis,  Australia,  Africa,  and  America   without  drawing  the   sword ; 

jcar  after  year  new  ground    was    always    falling    subject  to    the 

Culanial  OSice,  and  she  would   have   been   possc:ucd  with  the  spirit 
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of  an  irrationnl  child  if  she  sought  to  employ  her  alreaily  sufficicntlT 
taxed  powers  to  prevent  a  colonizatioa  ou  the  part  of  other  uationa 
wliich  involved  iio*drtug:er  to  herself.  England  liad  theu  as  little 
thought  asalic  has  to-day  of  monopolizing  trans 'Oceanic  colonization, 
nor  in  truth  could  she  Imve  auch  a  thought. 

The  explanation  of  the  pause  in  colonization  by  the  Continental 
Powers  is  to  lie  discovered  in  two  other  facts.  First,  in  the  great 
absorbing  power  of  the  United  States,  which  had  no  difficulty  in 
receiving  alinoxt  all  the  Continental  emigration,  and,  besides,  offered 
better  prospects  to  the  emigrant  than  a  new  and  still  unopened  terri- 
tory elsewhere  could  possibly  do.  Secondly,  in  the  unsettled  and  fer- 
menting condition  of  the  chief  Continental  States  at  home,  which 
gave  themselves  up  mainly  to  agitations  on  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical questions  of  home  politics,  of  constitutions,  and  the  like,  and 
were  therefore  not  faroiirably  disposed  either  to  an  expenditure  of 
State  resources  in  trans-oceanic  enterprises,  or  to  a  great  increase  of 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Now,  both  these  conditions  arc  pre- 
requisites of  colonization :  you  mnst  have  a  surplus  of  men  in  order 
to  found  agricultural  colonies,  and  you  must  have  a  surplus  of 
industrial  pro<lucta  iu  order  to  found  commercial  colonics.  And 
besides,  an  assured  and  firmly  cstahlished  political  condition  at  home 
is  necessary  for  a  people  who  would  permanently  and  independently 
employ  such  a  surplus  of  men  and  products  in  trans-oceanic  colonies. 

Bnt  while  Continental  nations  have  been  mainly  occupied  since  the 
end  of  the  T^apoleonic  wars  iu  devising  or  carrying  out  new  arrange- 
ments of  political  life,  and  while  the  political  world  has  had  its  attention 
engrossed  with  the  sitnation  at  home,  and  never  considered  how  the 
number  of  emigrant^,  especially  from  Germany,  increased  year  by  year, 
there  was  all  the  time  in  process  of  development  the  most  powerful 
incentive  that  has  ever  produced  a  colonizing  movement.  Since  the 
third  decade  of  our  ccutuiy,  the  network  of  railways  and  telegraphs 
has  continually  extended  more  and  more  widely  over  Europe,  and 
one  line  of  steamships  after  another  has  connected  the  shores  of  Europe 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  earth.  One  consequence  of  this  has 
been  a  rapid  extension  of  the  market  for  produce,  and  a  second  con- 
sequence  a  great  increase  of  production.  People  were  to  all  ap- 
pearance fighting  in  Europe  for  nothing  but  popular  rights  and 
political  theories,  and  yet  there  was  growing  up  all  the  time  a  neir 
world  of  practical  forces  wliose  importance  was  soon  to  eclipse  the 
world  of  principles  and  doctrines.  Besides  Eugland,  continental 
countries  like  France,  Belginm,  Holland,  and  Germany,  pushed  into 
these  markets  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  war  of  1870  was  kindled  by 
the  brand  of  national  ambition,  there  mingled  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  very  existence  of  Germany  as  a  nation  was  in  question, 
the  farther  consciousness  that  the  fusion  and  union  of  the  ecoDomic 
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>rcc3  of  the  coantrv  for  the  etrusglc  in  tlic  great  markets  of  the 
•v^orld  were  also  in  question.  The  issue  of  the  war  gave  to  Gcr- 
yaK3Ujy  for  the  first  time  the  {Ktsxibility  of  oi^aniziog  and  uniting 
■^jSieae  economic  forces  by  political  means.  From,  that  time  forward 
4!?crmany  has  been  able  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
<Jie  same  weapons  as  other  nations. 

Italy  and  Germauy  were  the  only  great  Powers  of  the  Continent 
-to  which  other  parts  of  the  world  remained  hitherto  shut  for  purposes 
t>r  political  colonization.     All  other  great  Powers,  and  even  smaller 
^powen  like  Holland,  Portugal,  and  Dcnmark,had  their  colonics  bcyoud 
-the  Ma ;  others,  like  Austria  and  Russia,  had  fields  for  colonization 
on  the  Continent  itself.     Germany  and  Italy  alone  were  confined  to 
boundaries  centuries  old.      And  yet  the  natural  need  for  expansion 
YTU  far  greater  with  Germany  than  with  most  of  the  other  European 
afttions,     While  the  increase  of  population  in  France  was  continually 
dedining,   it  was  regularly  rising  iu  Germany.     Emigration  reached 
the  figure  of  200,0(X)  souls  a  year,  and  for  some  years  now  was  ex- 
ceeded by  the  emigration  of  Great  Britain  alone.     Railway  extension, 
circfully  promoted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  had  since  1870  given 
m  bccntiro  to  production  in  all  departments.      In  those  fifteen  years 
tk  iodostrial  development  of  Germauy  has  gone  forward  with  rapid 
strides,  and  has  been  able  to  meet  the  requirements   imposed  ou  a 
driliicd  people  by  a  commerce  transformed  by  mechauical  inventions. 
BiLl  tiermauy  haa  been   overtaken  by  the  same  difficulties  which 
tliresten  the  other  civilized  nations  of  Europe  :  over-production  has 
for  jears  made  itself  much  felt  there  iu  the  most  various  departments ; 
an  over-production  not  merely  in  industrial  products,  but  also  in  men 
flf  ntperior  education,  who  are  therefore  unable  to  find  vent  for  their 
&cnlties  at  home.     To  the  previous  redundancy  of  hands,  of  simple 
power  of  labour,  there  is  now  added  a  redundancy  of  heads  and  of 
YiRi.  Cousequently,  the  need  of  colonies,  both  for  agriculture  and  for 
1        tndc  and  industry,  has  become  ever  stronger.     And  while  this  need 
A     h»  been  growing,  one  of  the  old  outlets  for  German   produce  and 
German  labour — viz.,  Russia — has  been  ever  more  and  more  firmly 

^iliiit  Against  Germauy. 
Formerly  the  surplus  labour  of  Germauy  had  two  great  markets, 
Kartli  America  and  Russia.  Tliere  used  for  ccuturJes  to  flow  to 
>(ie  Eastern  Slavonic  countries  a  great  number  of  manufacturers, 
fnfessional  men,  artisans,  merchants,  day  lahonrers,  and  a  great 
qnaatitT  of  German  commodities.  But  Russia  began  twenty  years 
ago  to  put  iu  force  a  so-called  national  doctrine,  which  pro^tosed  to 
exetode  foreign — i.e.,  in  this  particular  case,  especially  German — 
contmodities  and  men  aa  much  as  possible  from  the  Russian  markets. 
A  high  protective  duty  has  more  aud  more  cO'cctually  excluded 
German    commodities,    and    national   jealousy    has     as    effectually 
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debarred  German  citizens  from  the  natural  ontlets  of  Central  Kurope. 
It  vonld  need  a  new  war  to  break  down  this  batricr,  and  that  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  German  Empire.  While,  therefore,  the  need  of 
a  new  outlet  grew  rapidly  stronger,  the  old  ontlet  was  as  rapidly 
narrowed  by  the  protectionism  of  Uussia.  If  Germany  was  not  to 
resort  to  force,  she  was  eompcllcd  to  give  her  whole  strength  to  seek- 
ing by  peaceful  means  openings  elsewhere  which  might  o9cr  a 
compensation  for  those  she  had  lost  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Then,  to  aggravate  the  situatiou  still  more,  there  came  the  Socialist 
agitation,  which  spread  rapidly  ten  years  ago,  and  led  four  years 
later  to  the  attempt  on  the  lite  of  the  Emperor.  The  Govemment 
turned  itself  against  tbi^  movement  with  its  whole  energy,  stopped 
its  spread  as  far  as  possible,  and  undertook  with  the  greatest  seal  to 
introduce  legislative  reforms  forthe  purpose  of  mitigating, if  not  remov- 
ing, prevailing  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  clas^ies  with  all  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  A  load,  hot  fight  sprang  up 
in  all  circles  in  the  country  over  this  social  reform.  The  Oorern- 
ment  hoped  by  an  enei^etic  reconstruction  of  the  inner  conditions  of 
production  and  industry  to  find  correctives  for  the  growing  dis- 
tress and  the  increasing  numbers  of  those  who  suffered  from  low 
wages  or  absolute  want  of  work.  Many  believed  that  by  such  ameli- 
orations at  home,  sufficient  outlet  would  be  created  for  the  annual 
sturplos  of  mea  and  commodities.  The  agitation  for  these  reforms 
has  brought  about  many  and  great  ameliorations,  aud  it  still  continues 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  ingenious  proposals  of  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire  is  the  author.  But  the  conviction  has  already  for  a 
long  time  pressed  itself  on  individuals,  that  no  enduring  protection 
&om  the  dangerous  pressure  of  over-production  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
this  way.  They  see  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the  German 
soil  would  not  be  suflicient,  even  with  the  most  scientific  cultivation, 
to  furnish  the  annual  increase  of  population  with  such  an  income 
as  is  required  in  a  civilized  nation  in  our  era.  For  some  years 
the  annual  increase  of  population  has  been  something  like  half  a 
million,  and  now  it  is  600,000.  Voices  hare  accordingly  been 
raised  firom  time  to  time,  demanding  for  Germany  colonies  of 
her  own.  and  at  the  same  time  a  regulation  of  emigration.  They 
point  out  that,  with  all  the  liberality  of  many  foreign  colonial 
Goveruments  and  all  the  favour  shown  by  the  United  States,  the  ■ 
German  emigrant  and  the  Germau  merchant  can  yet  never  count 
on  the  security  and  the  advantages  which  the  Englishman,  the 
Dutchman,  or  the  Portuguese  enjoys.  Consular  protection  can  never  ■ 
be  equal  to  the  protection  of  one's  own  Govemment ;  the  customs  and. 
all  other  conditions  of  trade  will  be  regulated  according  to  the  practice 
and  profit  of  England,  America,  aud  Portugal,  but  never  according  to 
HWgn  State  like  Germany.      Both  as  agriculturist  and  as 
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dertbe  German  is  continually  compelled  to  associate  with,  and  subor- 

.^inate  lumselfto,  peoples  foreign  to  him  in  language,  law,  aud  custom, 

-^■hich  is  ia  the  first  place  a  loss  to  himiieir  materially,   and  in  the 

:9icxt  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  State  like  Germany. 

People  begau  to  see,  what  everybody  in    England  long  knew,  that 

■the  trade  of  a  mother-country  with  her  own  colonies  was  far  more 

advantageous  than  trade  with  the  colonies  of  other  nations.     They 

remembered  that  iu   many  countries  it  was  German  travellers   and 

scbolan  who  had  done  most  to  investigate,  open  up^  and  make  known 

those  conntries  for  the  European  market,  aud  that   the  reward  of 

this  work  bad   never  fallen  in  any  adequate   measure  to  Germany, 

They  betbonght  them  that  the  German   foot  had  landed  on  many 

po4Qts  of  the  world  beyond  the  sea,  and  had  just  as  good  a  right  to 

political    protection  from  its  native  couutry  as  the  English,  Dutch, 

or  any  other.     And  finally,    they    said    that    Germany    was    in  a 

podtion  to  apply  as  great,  or  even  greater,  power  to  the   protection 

oj  German  interests  beyond  the  sea  tbau  Holland  or  Portugal  could 

employ  for  theirs. 

These  considerations  leil,  two  years  ago,  to  the  formation  of  a 
Union  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  acquisition  by 
Germany  of  colonies  of  her  own,  of  regulating  emigration,  and  of 
instituting  a  propaganda  in  Germany  for  both  these  objects. 
And  how  urgent  the  need  for  both  actually  is  has  been  shown 
the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  Union  in  the 
of  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  lead  of  Prince  Hohenlohe- 
igeabuxg  it  has  extendod  itself  over  all  Germany,  and,  with  the 
ce  of  many  earlier  societies  established  for  simitar  purposes, 
hu  brought  large  sections  of  the  |>eople  to  take  a  concern  in 
Di  that  were  hitherto  quite  foreign  to  the  Germau  public. 
The  GoTernment  long  held  itself  aloof,  nay,  averse,  from  the  new 
remcnt.  It  entertained  a  strong  traditional  prejudice  against 
[aiigration,  and  also  against  all  policy  of  colonisation,  a  prejudice 
by  the  extensive  emigration  that  was  taking  place,  and 
ibVDgthened  by  the  Conservative  character  of  the  Prussian  bureau- 
Icncy  and  the  bureaucratic  distrust  of  all  popular  agitations. 
In  these  drclea,  too,  a  belief  still  prevailed  in  the  omnipotence 
tke  State,  which  was  supposed  to  be  quite  competent  to  provide 
ffieicut  work  for  a  population  of  any  extent.  This  bureaucratic 
self-satisfaction  borrowed  support  from  the  Liberal  teaching  which 
Ind  Dot  yet  emancipated  itself  from  a  belief  iu  the  infallibility  of 
the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  aud  Laisacz  fairt.  Free  Trade  Liberalism 
had,  indeed,  only  two  years  before,  under  the  lead  of  the  Deputy 
Bunherger,  euei^etically  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor to  engage  the  Empire  iu  the  acquisition  of  the  Samoa  Islands, 
tad  it  contended  still  that  Germau   subjects  were  able  to  pursue 
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their  callings  with  quite  sufficient  succti:ts  m  the  colonies  uf  fureigu 
Powers,  and  that  for  Germany  to  acquire  colouies  of  her  own  would 
only  be  to  impose  a  useless,  nay,  an  injurious  burden  upon  the 
State.  Liberalism  accordingly  took  up  an  attitude  of  antagoniam 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Union.  But  on  the  other  hand,  its 
efforts  found  powerful  friends  in  a  band  of  commercial  houses  which 
had  been  established,  for  lunger  or  shorter  periods,  in  countries 
beyond  the  sea,  and  which  knew  by  their  own  experience  the  impor- 
tance of  this  colonial  question  for  Germany.  Among  these,  one 
in  particular  was  the  firm  of  Liideritz,  who  had  settled  in  West 
Africa.  The  proprietor  of  Angra  Pequcua  entered  last  year  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Imperial  Chancellor  for  the  national  recognition  of 
bis  acquisitions,  and  thereby  gave  occasion  for  the  practical  inter- 
Tcntiou  of  the  Chancellor  in  this  field. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  long  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
colonial  movement,  waiting  to  sec  whether  tliere  was  anything  more 
in  it  than  a  mere  passing  excitement.  The  failure  of  his  propo&aU 
to  support  a  German  firm  in  the  Samoa  Islands,  five  years  before, 
justified  the  Chancellor  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  cautious 
reserve  as  long  as  public  opinion  furuishcd  no  probable  ground  for 
thinking  that,  if  the  Government  renewed  its  action  in  behalf  of 
German  commerce  in  distant  parts,  it  would  not  be  agaiu  left  in  the 
lurch  by  the  Kcichatag.  But  the  Chancellor  wa«  buuud  to  take 
up  a  different  position  towards  colonies  already  acquired,  from  what 
he  had  taken  up  towards  the  demand  for  acquiring  colonies.  The  call 
for  {jolitical  protection  to  trans-oceanic  property  regularly  acquired 
could  hardly  be  refused  to  German  subjects  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Oerman  £mpire,sofar  as  the  powerof  the  Slate  permitted.  Accordingly, 
the  transactions  about  Angra  Pcquena  were  carried  out  and  concluded, 
in  so  far  as  they  openly  expressed  the  will  of  Germany  to  take  the 
colonial  acquisitions  of  Oerman  subjects  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empire.  When  once  this  decision  of  the  Government  was  taken 
in  the  case  of  Luderitz^  it  naturally  opened  the  way  for  a  series  of 
analogous  cases.  Other  commercial  houses  asked  for  the  same 
protection  in  the  Cameroous  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  This 
forced  the  Chancellor  to  send  a  man-of-war,  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  ■ 
special  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  accurately  investigating  tlie  legal 
claims  of  these  commercial  houses  on  the  spot,  before  the  Empire 
would  assume  the  responsibilities  involved  in  the  grant  of  its  pro- 
tection. The  officers  and  ships  entrusted  with  this  duty  are  now 
again  under  way^  having  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  several  parts  of 
West  Africa,  after  examination  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  caae. 

The  Chancellor  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in  what  sense 

alone  he  had  sect  ont  this  expedition,  in  connectioo  -<vith  another  ques- 

which  he  spoke  before  the  Reichstag.    The  need  of  cherishing 
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<jennan  traaa-oceamc  commerce,  and  giving  it  greater  Rcciirity  and  cou- 

Kvcoieooej  had  led  to  the  plan,  of  subsidizing  one  or  more  steamship  Hugh 

Sn  the  same  way  as  lias  loug  been  done  in  England,  France,  and  else- 

■^here.     The  Chancellor  accordingly  laid  a  proposal  last  winter  before 

-the  lUicbsta^r  iu  which  he  asked  41^000,000  marks  for  this  purpose. 

Jlut  the  Liberal  parties,  a^ain  under  the   lead  of  Herr  Bamberger^ 

stood  up  against  this  proposal  on  exactly  the   same  grounds  as  had 

ibnnerly  led  them  to  oppose  the  Samoa  scheme,  aud  they  declared 

-that  any  such  subsidy  was  not  only  useless  but   injurious.     In  spite 

I      of  the  impressive  sirccch  of  the  Chancellor,  the  matter  was  referred 

B  'to  B>  committee,  with  very  unfavourable  prospects.     la  this  committee 

the  Chancellor   took   occasion  to   explain   his  position  towards   the 

colonial  qucatioo.     He  said  it  was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the 

Goverument  to  acquire  colonies  by  means  of  the  power  of  the  State, 

bnt  it  WHS  the  duty  of  the  Empire  to  protect   her  subjects  iu  their 

pouMsions,  and  whenever  and  wherever  a  German  subject  acquired 

ia  a  regular  way  a  landed  freehold    that  stood  under  the  domiuion 

of  no   other    civilized    State,   and    invoked  the    protection    of    the 

Empire,  he  might   be   assured  that  such  protection  would  not  be 

Ttt^hcld.       Here    was    the    iuteutioa    of    the    Government    openly 

dedired,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  aims  approved  by  the  popular 

nuremeat  so  far  as  they  were  advanced  by  the  acquisition  of  com- 

nvcisl  colonioi  or   commercial    stations.     In    the    meantime    the 

jsopoul  for  the  sleamship  subsidy  will    again  come  up  before  the 

'         newly-elected  Reichstag. 

B  Nothing  is  further  from  the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  Colonial 
W  tloioo,  as  well  as  from  the  movement  produced  by  them,  than  the 
K  utbilion  of  making  trans-oceanic  conquests.  Neither  the  political 
H  position  of  Germany  nor  its  fleet  is  adapted  for  this  task.  What  is 
~  timed  at  is  simply  an  open  path. in  the  peaceful  competition  with  other 
^  £uroi)can  nation^  for  the  extension  of  European  civilization  in  other 
H  puts  of  the  world — a  competition  which  might  at  the  same  time  offer 
H  uf  tbe  sdvantage  of  a  new  outlet  for  our  production  and  population — 
^  a  competition,  indeed,  whose  political  conditions  aud  consequences 
Yill  doabtless  be  accommodated  to  the  justice  and  moderation  shown 
K  by  other  Powers  iu  respect  to  our  justifiable  wishes.  And  this 
P  11  a  demand  which  every  State  in  Europe  must  rccoguiKC  as 
r  vamntable,  aud  most  of  all  England,  which  marches  at  the  head  of 
tbose  nations  who  have  inscribed  peaceful  aud  open  competition  on 
dieiril&g.  It  is  a  demand  whose  justice  no  German  Government  can 
ouiUkc,  and  whose  loyalty  towards  the  claims  of  other.Powera  Prince 
Bbmarck  has  repeatedly  demonstrated,  iu  the  great  care  and  respect  be 
hu  exhibited  for  the  rights  of  friendly  Guverumcuts.  It  U  also  a 
demand  on  whose  fulfilment  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  Germany 
depends,  although   people  in  Germany  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
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expect  from  the  acquisition  of  a  few  colonies  the  complete  atncliora* 
tiou  of  social  grievances  or  golden  mouatains  of  material  wealth. 
For,  compared  with  the  great  achierements  Eugland  antl  France  have 
made  in  the  field  of  colonization,  the  desires  of  Oermanj  can  onlj 
appear  very  modest.  We  know  very  well  that  there  ia  no  new 
America  or  India  to  be  discovered,  and  that  no  territory  stands  any 
longer  open  to  us  that  can  be  compared  with  the  plains  of  North 
America.  Wc  know  also  that  no  trans-oceanic  country  will  for  a  ■ 
long  time  lie  able  to  nfTer  to  the  German  emigrant  tbe  advantages  he 
finds  in  the  United  States.  No  German  colony  will  ever  have  the 
attractive  power  of  North  America.  But  there  is  a  remnant  of  A 
emigration  fields  where  Enropean  rnces  have  not  yet  established  ai 
preponderance,  and  commercial  fields  which  promise  rich  work  for 
European  civilization  for  gcueratioos  yet.  If  we  Germans,  owing  ti> 
our  Continental  situation,  have  but  little  prospect  of  becoming  a 
predominantly  seafaring  nation,  yet  that  very  Continental  situation 
compels  us  to  assert  in  season,  and  with  all  onr  might,  our  national 
right  to  trans-oceanic  possession  and  acquisition.  The  colonial 
acquisitions  which  England  has  for  decades  been  making  every  year, 
and  whose  present  extent  far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  what  evenfl 
England's  colonizing  power  can  use  for  generations,  do  not  deter  us, 
but  rather  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  actually  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  jealousy  of  certain  ill-advised  Kngltsh  politicians. 
Of  this  the  latest  utterance?  of  the  English  Prime  Minister,  Mr.^ 
Gladstone,  give  us  the  most  complete  assurance.  V 

At  a  time  when  a  new  continent  of  the  extent  of  Africa  has  been 
opened  up,  and  when  this  has  been  largely  the  fruit  of  long  and 
laborious  toil  ou  the  part  of  German  piouccrs  and  men  of  science,  it 
would  be  self-renunciation  fur  an  active,  hardworkiog  nation  like  the 
Germans  to  fold  their  hands  on  their  breast  and  look  idly  on,  while 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  were  securing  to  themselves  shares 
in  the  work  to  which  by  interest  and  honour  they  are  called.  Germany  fl 
has  sufficiently  proved  since  her  reconstruction  that  she  respects 
foreign  rights  and  seeks  nothing  but  peaceful  competition;  but  she 
has  also  shown  that  she  ia  not  disposed  to  suffer  any  violation  by 
others  of  bcr  owu  equal  right  to  the  same  advautagcit.  It  is  therefore 
a  just  cause  of  sur|)risc  that  a  part— only  a  small  part,  I  am  sure — of 
the  English  press  shonld  have  countenanced  the  idea  that  this  colonial 
moTement  in  Germany  contains  the  germ  of  antagonism  against  any 
State  or  people  in  the  world,  except  the  savage  tribes  and  rude  States 
of  the  South.,  These  too  anxious  politicians  are  particularly  zealous 
in  assuming  an  antagonism  against  Etigland.  T  should  like  much  to 
satisfy  them  uu  this  head,  especially  as  the  danger  so  often  arises 
only  out  of  the  anxiety.  Siace  what  time  has  any  civilized  European 
tribe  set  up  a  doctrine   of  monopoly    in    colonization  ?      Or  what 
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xiAtion  would  not  iujure  itaelf  if  it  sought  to  exclude  every  other  from 
"^e   promottoa  of  civilization  ?      Can    wc  even  rationally  apeak   of 
antagoaism  in  fields  that  are  not  yet  opened  up,  that  arc,  so  to  say, 
^not  ret  existing  for  us^  and  w'hich  can  ouly  promise  to  bo  of  any  use 
■and  importance  even  for   ICuglaud    when    English    or    German  or 
other  European  labour  has  opened  them  up  for  Eoropeau  needs  and 
coounodities  ?     Can  we  speot  of  rivalry   in   countrtca    like  Africa, 
Jlmerica,  or  Australia  and  the  islands  u(  the  South  Sea^  when  the 
whole  resources  of  Europe  will  not  for  any  visible  time  be  equal  to 
develop  them  to  tbc  c&tcnt  of  wliicli  they  arc  capable.    Only  unre.asan 
can  propagate  such  ill-grounded  opinions  without  reflecting  how  even 
the  flattest  absurdities  cau  stir  up,  though  it  may  be  for  n  short  time 
oaly,  popular  eicitcmcuts  which    might   causo   Hcriuua  diatLirhunceB 
to  the  political  and  economic  relations  of  whole  States.     It  is  de- 
sirable that  Buoh  distarbauces  of  public  opiuiou  should  be  opposed 
ID  time  both    in    England    and    in    Germany.     All    the    more    so 
hecMue   this  subject    is  now  before  the   most  competent  tribunal 
ponible.      For  one  of  tbe  chief  aims  of  the  Conference  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  Germany  for  the  settlement  of  the  Congo  question  is 
the  timely  prevention  of  any  possible  rivalries  in  the  field  of  coloniza- 
tioQ  by  fiKiug  on    all  sides  tbe  interests  and  rights  of  each  Power. 
IIk  colonization  questioa  is  not  in  principle  of  a  national^  but  of  aa 
iiiteraational  character,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  presuppositions  of  intcr- 
utiooal  law.     And  it  would  give  high  satisfaction  to  the  representa- 
tJTM  of  the  Colonial  movement  in  Germany,  if  the  friendly  Powers 
ncoeodcd  in  findiug  fixed  rules  for  the  now  very  important  colonial 
■oA  of  nations.     What  we   in  Germany  wish  is  security  for  our 
prmte  business  operations  in  uncivilized  lands,  a  security  which 
adthcr  our  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  nor  any  foreign  Power, 
cm  deny  to  ns  on  principle.     Wc  therefore  expect  from  the  Congo 
Conference  now  sitciag,  a  practical  settlement  of  tbe  questions  of  the 
oooupatiou,  protectorate,  and  annexation  of  uncivilized  lands  and  of 
the  rights  to  great  rivers. 

The  principle  on  which  that  Conference  has  bceu  based  is  that  of 
complete  equality  of  right  among  the  leading  nations  of  Eun>pe  and 
America  with  respect  to  those  countries  aud  peoples  that  have  not  yet 
came  under  European  civilization.  The  Conference  has  shown  itself 
di^owd  to  recognize  the  task  proposed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians' 
Anociatiou,  which  consists  in  this — to  organize  the  basin  of  the 
CoDgo  politically,  aud  to  open  it  to  European  civilization.  Every 
people  in  Europe  will  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  new  Africaa 
State  in  the  measure  in  which  its  special  capacities  and  culture  fit  it 
to  do  so,  Germans^  French,  English,  Portuguese  will  acquire  in  the 
new  Congo  State  the  importance  which  they  cau  win  by  their  trade, 
their  labour  aud  capital,  their  colonization  aud  cultivation  of  the  land 
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itself.  Tlic  river  Congo  throughout  its  n-hole  basin  will,  as  a  matter 
of  international  law,  bear  no  specifically  national  character,  but  will 
be  English^  German,  or  French,  just  aa  far  as  private  labour  will 
make  it  so.  \Yc  expect  to  fiec  this  principle  applied  to  the  rcmaiu- 
ing  tasks  of  the  Conference  also.  What  has  been  done  for  the 
Congo  cannot  be  refused  to  the  Niger;  and  the  same  principle  of 
the  commou  iutercst  of  European  civilization  must  serve  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  settling  the  other  questions  which  concern  the  political 
relations  of  European  Governments  with  uncivilized  countries. 

The  German  has  hitherto  hecu  willitiply  received  as  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  all  English  colonies,  and  we  have  rejoiced  at  the  frequent 
recognition  in  the  English  press  of  tlic  capacity  and  industry  of 
German  enloniiits.  Relationship  in  language,  character,  force,  and  en- 
durance renders  a  union  of  EngUshmcn  and  Germans  in  some  sense 
easier  than  a  union  of  cither  with  Latin  or  Slavonic  races.  It  would 
therefore  be  all  the  more  foolish  to  encourage  groundless  and  aimless 
jealousies  between  the  two  German  races  in  a  tield  where  the  labour 
of  the  one  can  only  support  that  of  the  other.  The  nolde  and  useful 
task  of  civilizing  savage  countries  and  peoples  cannot  possibly  be  the 
occasion  of  jealousy,  but  only  of  competiliou.  And  as  Knglaod 
has  never  thought  of  excluding  German  labourera  or  merchants 
from  her  ports,  mines,  or  coffee  plantations  in  Asia  or  Africa,  so  now 
she  will  uot  try  to  hinder  Germany  from  acquiring  colonies  of  her 
own.  Besides,  it  seems  to  meihnt  the  expectations  entertained  outside 
of  Germany  of  immediate  practical  results  from  the  present  movement 
arc  often  extravagant.  Wc  in  Germany  have  as  yet  ucitlicr  the  means 
nor  the  intention  of  undertaking  a  great  colonial  crusade.  Our  aims 
are  more  modest.  But  wc  do  desire,  not  only  in  a  private  but  also 
in  a  political  form,  justice  and  protection  in  foreign  lands  for  what- 
ever we  may  acquire  by  our  own  labour,  capital,  or  intelligence. 
This  desire  is  too  just  to  awaken  anxiety  in  any  couutry  of  Europe. 

Baron  Von  diu  BsiioGEN, 
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CM<rtM»niry  Jjjjjtow.    Br  Jjrx  B^i,  X.A.   Laaiimt 
VTa.  IfbMa  <UaiU«d). 


TWO  works  have  lately  made  their  appearance,  each  with  thu 
heajin^,  aatl  both  are  exact  auil  full.  The  merits  of  M.  de 
Ltreleje,  both  as  an  interpreter  oi  social  phenomena  and  as  an 
eeooomic  philoiiopher,  are  very  high  and  arc  fully  recognized.  Few 
penoos  who  write  on  social  questions  have  the  art  of  clearness  and 
the  gift  of  thoroughness  to  the  c\tcut  that  M.  de  Lavcleye  possesses 
thQSs  faculties,  and  his  work,  "  Ls  Socialismc  Coutcmporaiu,"  is 
cluneterized  by  the  literary  merits  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished. 
Mr.  Rae  has  supplied  the  English  reader  with  an  excellent  work,  iu 
Thicb  the  tenets  of  the  authors  whose  career  he  handles  arc  stated 
jostiy  and  reviewed  with  fairnes-*  and  temper.  Both  authors  hare 
dalt  with  those  topics  &^  the  liistorians  of  mental  and  moral 
idiilonphy  have  been  accustomed  to  examine  the  subjects  which  they 
neat.  They  have  thrown  xhe  exposition  of  certain  prominent 
OjHtiioai  which  arc  identified  witli  certain  names  into  a  set  of 
biognphies  of  opinion.  Naturally,  M.  de  Lavcteyc  deals  generally 
vitfa  the  Teutonic  phase  of  socialism.  Mr.  Rac  has  apparently 
liiUowed  the  same  lines,  but,  as  it  appears  to  mc,  independently. 
The  latter  writer  ha.s  also  undertaken  an  exposition  and  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  George's  work,  which,  under  the  narae  of  "  Progress  and 
Porerty,"  has  been  extensively  read  and  reviewed  by  Kiiglish  and 
American  writers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  both  works  are  well 
wonli  a  careful  perusal.  But  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  is  impossible. 
ia  the  brief  limits  of  a  review  like  the  present,  to  deal  fairly  with 
liro  books  in  wliich  a  very  great  amount  of  personal  opinion  is 
coodeoscd,  carefully  statc<l,  and  conscientiously  wciglicd.  It  will 
beiafficient  for  the  present  purpose  if  one  attempU  to  deal  with  the 
SCDertl  question  as  fairly  and  distinctly  as  possible. 
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Tlic  word  "  Socialiimi "  is  in  the  last  degree  ambiguous,  or,  if  my 
reader  pleases,  elastic.  In  one  sense  it  includes  uot  only  all  critical 
invcstigationii  iatu  tlie  progrctts,  the  arrcsit,  and  the  rctrogressioa  of 
cirilizationj  but  any  effort  which  individuals,  governments,  or  com- 
muoities  make  iu  tlic  dircctioa  of  detecting  social  mischief,  and  in 
providing  remedies  against  that  which  they  discover.  It  is  possible 
to  include  under  the  socialist  hypothesis  any  religious  movement 
which  has  intended  to  bcuclit  humanity  generally,  any  theory  of  the 
philosopher,  from  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer,  which  disputes  the 
excellency  of  present  arrangements,  and  propounds  more  or  less 
drastic  remedies  for  discovered  and  reputed  evils,  and  auy  effort 
which  Governments  and  Legislatures  have  attempted  and  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  controlling  and  modifying  individual  action.  In 
short,  all  that  people  call  Altruism  may  be  called  Socialist  action. 
The  disinterested  teaching  of  religion,  the  purposes  of  an  active 
benevolence,  the  perseverance  with  which  men  have  given  themselves 
to  public  ends,  the  self-dL>uying  energy  of  missiouaries,  the  labours. 
of  men  like  Sharp,  Clarksou,  Howard,  Macaulay,  Wiibcrforce ;  the 
spirit  which  founds  and  maintains  almshouses  and  hospitals,  which 
supplies  lifeboats,  which  insists  on  justice  to  inferior  races,  and 
even  resents  cruelty  to  animals;  the  temper  which  makes  men  ■ 
gentle  to  theyouug,  the  sick,  and  the  Mcak;  the  impulse  which  urges 
delicately  nurtured  women  into  the  work  of  hospital  nursing,  and 
even  into  that  of  the  Genevan  Ued  Cross ;  the  courage  with  which 
physicians  risk  health  and  life  in  the  midst  of  infection  and  con«. 
tagion,  and  a  thousand  other  efforts  too  numerous  to  recapitulate, 
arc  part  of  that  enthusiasm  which  may  uot  be  a  complete  corrective 
to  selBsh  egoism,  but  is,  it  will  be  found,  a  singularly  e£Rcacious 
palliative  of  it,  and  a  powerful  check  to  that  further  development 
or  other  aspect  of  the  Socialist  impulse  which  seeks  to  effect  by 
force  that  which  it  despairs  of  achicvi]ig  by  a  generous  and  spon- 
taueous  effort.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  sclHsh  and  personal  purposes 
have  over  and  over  again  materially  aided  the  progress  of  human 
societies  and  of  civilization  iu  general.  But  they  have  aidetl  them 
indirectly,  unconsciously,  uuintcutionally,  and  therefore  have  no- 
merit,  and  can  claim  none.  Tlie  genuine  progress  of  human  civiti- 
zatiun  is  due  to  disinterested  and  self-denying  labours  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  looked  for  no  reward  bej'ond  the  satisfactiou  of  duty 
or  conscience,  or,  if  you  will,  of  an  overpowering  and  overmastering 
sympathy  for  others.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  allege  that  auy 
social  virtue  may  be  referred  to  a  personal  end,  that  the  just,  the 
generous,  the  benevolent  and  the  beneficeut  among  men,  arc  as  much 
the  creatures  of  a  personal  euustitutiou  aud  au  irresistible  motive 
AS  the  reverse  characters  arc  occasionally  said  to  be.  But  whatever 
be  the  analysis  which   people  make  of  characters  and  motives,  few 
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persons  will  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  usefulness  of  those  who 
penistcatiy  pursue  ends  wljich  confer  large  benefits  on  others  is  in- 
«antostablc,  aud  that  those  men  must  be  entirely  enamoured  of  anarchy 
who  would  wish  to  discourage  or  even  disparage  the  tendency. 

On  the  other  hand.  Socialism  is  used  to  denote  the  purposes  of 
those  who  desire  and  would  wish  to  achieve  the  absolute  rccou- 
structiou  of  society,  either  by  the  force  of  government,  or  by  a 
popular  upheaval,  or  by  terrorism  and  anarchy,  by  any  means  other 
than  that  which  is  of  spontaneous  and  gradual  development  Some- 
times the  scheme  is  the  dream  of  a  philosophic  student,  or  the 
leisurely  criticism  of  a  man  of  the  worlds  who  tells  us  what  he  would 
do  if  be  had  tbe  power,  and  society  were  plastic.     The  "  Cyrojttcdia  " 

»of  Xenophon,  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato,  the  "  Utopia"  of  More,  the 
"Oceana"  of  llarringtou,  arc  systems  of  Socialism  which  were  con- 
ceived in  the  closet,  and  never  were  imagined  to  have  any  ciistcncc 
_      beyond  the  ideal  of  the  writer.    Sometimes^  as  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
P     the  ideal  is  one  of  a  savage   and  wanton   misanthropy ;  once,  as  in 
Babelais,  policy,  or  fear,  or  temperament,  shrouded  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  in  so  gross  a  form,  that  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
occasionally  superfluous,  to  guess  what  the  author  would  be  at.     In 
our  own  day,  though  the  object  of  writers  on  social  facts  may  be  as 
unreal   or  impracticable  as   it  ever  was  in  the  epoch  of  political 
z~timauce,  it  is  uo  longer  necessary  or  expedient  to  disguise  the  long- 
ing for  political  reform,  or  discontent  at  existing  practices,  in   the 
sketch  of  an  imaginary  republic,  any  more  than  oue  needs,  in  order 
-&0  criticize  an  administration,  to  convey  one's  sentiments  in  a  vehicle 
k  like  the  "  Beggars'  Opera." 

^  Civilized  govemmeuls  tiave  learned,  or  are  learning,  though  with 
grrat  reluctance,  that  they  must  submit  to  criticism.  Tt  is  doubtful 
-whether  those  whose  lot  in  society  is  the  hardest,  get,  or  ever  will 
get,  much  benefit  from  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  for  the  cheapest  and 
freest  Press  reaches  them  very  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all ;  and  if  it 
<h>cs,  the  political  clement,  which  is  progressively  becoming  the  social 
dement,  treats  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  conveys  very  little 
meaoing  to  thorn.  But  the  utterances  of  the  Press  are  very  useful 
to  Governments ;  not  so  much  as  guides  of  action — a  claim  often 
Bido  by  the  PrcRs,  and  always  a  ridiculous  claim — -but  as  exponents 
of  opinion  among  those  by  whom  action  may  be  led.  It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  the  repression  of  uttered  opinion 
hn  DO  effect  on  the  |>crsi5tency  with  which  an  opinion  is  held,  or 
eren  on  the  success  with  which  it  is  disseminated.  It  grows  in 
iutenuty  aa  it  is  ostensibly  suppressed,  and  as  it  always  has  the  start 
of  the  censor,  it  is  coustaully  able  to  elude  pursuit  and  work  In 
Kcret.  Now,  when  a  people  cherish  a  secret,  of  which  tlie  Govem- 
ncQt  is  nninformcdj  the  strangest  surprises  ensue.     A  few  months 
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before  the  Loug  Parli:imcut  met,  the  agent!)  of  Laud  iiiforiued  him, 
and  he  informed  the  King,  that  the  policy  of  Government  had  beeu 
absolutely  successful,  and  that  Puritanism  was  extirpated.  In  a 
nhort  time  it  overturned  Church  and  King,  the  administration  and 
the  prerogative,  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years,  and  an  authority 
vrhich  was  zealously  maintaiueJ  by  religion  and  law.  It  eannot,  T 
think,  be  doubted  that  a  free  Press  would  have  given  warning  of  the 
coming  storm.  It  is  alleged  that  Frederick  the  Great  met  criticisms 
on  his  conduct  and  policy  by  saying  :  "  My  iHiople  can  write  as  they 
please,  as  long  as  T  act  as  I  please.'*  But  no  ruler  has  ever  disdained 
to  mould  his  action,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  what  his  people  think 
and  say.  These,  however,  arc  almost  the  eommouplacGs  of  govern- 
ment, though  they  are  accepted  with  infinite  distaste. 

The  discontent  which  ia  felt  very  generally  with  the  conditiou  of 
modern  society  has  been  largely  enhanred  by  the  traditional  attitude 
of  political  economy.  lu  its  beginnings,  this,  the  youngest  of  the 
philosophies  or  sciences,  was  as  severe  on  the  existing  order  of  things 
as  any  criticism  of  Lassalle  or  Marx,  and,  considering  the  times,  was 
more  bold  and  outspoken.  The  social  miseries  of  the  French  roturier 
set  the  pens  of  the  Econumista  to  work  iu  Fraucc.  The  work  of  Adam 
Smith  ia  full  of  sharp  criticism,  of  pungent  epithets,  of  denunciations, 
which  are  more  outspoken  and  severe  thau  can  be  found  iu  the 
WTitings  of  this  economist's  successors.  The  "  ruinous  extravagance  of 
Kings  and  Governments,"  "the  mean  and  malignant  sophisms,"  "the 
passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood,"  "  the  ancakiug  arts  of 
underling  tradesmen,"  which  he  alleges  are  the  characteristics  of  those 
whose  policy  he  criticizes,  are  not  conciliatory  phrases.  Cold  aud  formal 
as  the  manner  of  Smith  i^,  his  friendship  and  admiration  for  Hume 
did  not  lead  him  to  incorfrarate  in  what  be  wrote  that  cynical  hatred 
for  all  human  liberty,  except  that  of  sceptical  opinion,  which  Hume 
constantly  betrays.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  sympathies  are  with  those 
who  work.  He  even  denies  the  name  of  productive  utility  to  all  but 
those  who  labour  after  that  wealth  which  produces  or  procures  the 
means  of  life,  and  even  exaggerates  his  case  when  he  claims  the  fullest 
freedom  for  them.  My  readers  will  remember  the  houest  indignation 
with  which  he  examines  the  atrocious  law  of  parochial  settlement. 

The  next  teacher  of  the  science  exercised,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
a  most  baleful  influence  over  it.  Rieardo  was  an  acute  and  prosperous 
stockbroker,  who  busied  himself  mainly  with  two  things.  One  was  the 
phenomena  of  agricultural  production  under  the  worst  possible  cou- 
ditions,  those  of  an  artificial  price  for  the  product,  and  an  energetic 
stimulus  given  to  population  under  the  laws  which  regulated  the  price 
of  labour,  lied  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  in  the  factory  districts 
flemanded  the  labour  of  the  young.  Kicardo  examines  the  phenomena 
of  this  state  of  things  without  being  apparently  conscious  that  the 
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causes  of  all  lay  in  the  extreme  badness  of  the  law,  and  were  entirely 
artificial.  The  other  topic  was  that  of  wars  and  means,  the  process 
by  which  the  ever-increasing  charges  of  war  and  government  were  to 
be  met;  and  on  this  topic  the  student  will  search  in  vaiu  for  a  just 
cipositioD  of  taxation^  it4  incidence,  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  effect  of  taxation  on  industry.  It  was  surely  not  impossible  for 
Ricardo  to  have  detected  what  Porter  saw  at  a  glance,  that  the  real 
burden  of  the  great  Continental  war  fell  on  labour,  while  the  capitalist 
and  the  stockbroker  were  making  enormous  gains  from  the  expon- 
ditorc  and  the  exigencies  of  Government. 

The  fact  is,  poliiical  economy  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
irere  falling  into  the  hands  of  opulent  persons,  or  of  those  who  were 
familiar  with  opulence — in  one  well-known  instance  into  the  hands  of 
one  who  was  a  purositc  on  opulence.  To  such  persons  the  phenomena 
of  the  production  of  wealth  were  of  supreme,  of  even  exhausting  im- 
portance. They  troubled  themselves  very  little,  scarcely  at  all,  with 
Uic  most  important  of  all  social  problems — the  ageiicies  by  which  the 
distribution  of  wealth  was  assisted  or  impeded.  They  were  more 
concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  the  few  get  rich,  no  matter 
bow,  than  with  the  causes  which  kept  the  many  poor,  however  much 
tiey  may  have  added  to  the  process  by  which  the  few  grew  wealthy, 
fiicardo  argued  against  Succession  Duties,  on  the  ground  that  one 
iboold  not  tax  savings,  forgetting  that  the  only  thing  you  can  tax  is 
vhat  a  man  can  save.  All  of  them  gave  an  exaggerated  importance 
uid  an  exaggerated  mobility  to  capital ;  none  of  them  seeing  that 
the  function  of  capital  is  to  give,  not  original,  but  continuous 
etnployment  to  labour,  and  all  of  them  practically  deriving  their 
dicory  of  capital  from  the  nmchiucry  of  bankers'  loaus. 

It  is  inevitable  that  human  nature  has  estimated,  and  always  will 
estimate,  the  labour  men  give  by  its  utility.  We  conclude  that  the 
msQ  who  adds  to  human  wealth,  either  by  sapplyiug  the  first  ucces- 
sarias  and  comforts  of  life,  or  the  means  by  which  those  necessaries 
or  comforts  are  procurable,  is  more  valuable,  more  useful,  more 
jniteworthy,  and  more  worthy  nf  surWval  than  a  muii  who  gets 
wealth.  It  is  an  instinct  with  mankind  to  believe  that  supremely 
BRessary  and  supremely  useful  work  is  the  best  kind  of  work,  and 
that  the  man  who  produces  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  is  worth 
reiT  much  more  than  the  man  who  trader  in  them.  It  is  iu  vain 
that  economists  dwell  ou  the  ntility  of  the  tradesman  or  the  middle- 
Bun,  and  allege  that  when  society  adopts  a  aen'ice  it  has  pronounced 
in  favour  of  its  usefulness.  But  eveu  when  the  functions  of  the 
carrier  and  the  merchant  are  acknowledged,  the  value  of  the  mere 
jolber  and  speculator  is  open  to  question.  JMen  grow  opulent  on 
lime  bargains,  on  comers,  on  lirokerage,  on  agencies,  aud  it  is 
lu^ected,  with   reason,  that  they  get  wealth,  and  not   only  do  not 
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add  to   wealth,  but  actually  diminiBh  it  or  impede  it«  economical 
distribation.     \^'lIcn,  however,  they  belong  to  another  class — i.e.,  the 
inactive  and  unconscious  recipients  of  an  increasing  opulence,  to  the 
creation  of  which  they  have  contributed  nothing — there  is  a  growing 
discouteut  at   the  process,   aud  a  growing  dUsatisfactioD  with  the 
objects  of  the  process.      Men  naturally  ask,  If  tlu:  value  of  land  has 
grown  a  thousand-fold  to  the  owner,  by  no  effort  on  his  part,  "but 
most  assuredly  by  the  efforts  of  others,  how  can  the  jH>licy  aud  jus- 
tice of  such  a  result  be  defended?     When  it  is  seen  that  the  efforts 
of  those  who  possess  political  i>owcr,  or  who  have  possessed  it,  have 
been   directed  towanls  lightening   the  burdens   and  increasing  the 
resources  of  one  kind  of  property,  aud  that  apparently  the  least 
defensible,  when  such  property  trauiifers  taxatiou  from  itself  to  the 
occupier,  from  itself   to  the  general  body  of  taxpayers,  and  even 
claims  exemption  from  charges  ivbich  are  put  on  analogous  kinds  of 
property,  the  discontent  is  heightened,    But  this  is  the  case  with  the 
rent  of  land.     Local  taxation  in  England,  even  that  which  is  impoeed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  occuputiou  of  land  possible,  aud  there- 
upon of  heightening  its  value^  is  paid  by  the  occupier.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  city  of  Oxford  has   been  very  properly  restrained  from 
pouring  its  sewage  into  the  Thames,  aud  has  thus  been  compelled  to 
find  another   outlet  for  a  necessary  incident   of  human  habitation. 
The  cost  has  been  defrayed,  or  is  being  defrayed,  by  the  occupiers, 
and  the  owners  have  been  enabled,  first  to  put  the  charge  of  improv- 
ing, or,  to  be  more   accurate,  of  rendering  habitable  what  they 
possess,  on  other  persons,  aud  next,  by  eonscqueuee,  to  ultimately 
compel  those  who  have  improved  the  estate  to  pay  interest  or  rent 
on  their  own  outlay. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  keenly  alive  to  the  interest  of 
the  landowner,  and  to  the  duty  of  robbing  others  un  his  behalf.  In 
the  last  Farliameut  the  Tory  Ooverument  transferred  pcrmaucnt 
charges  of  a  milliou  and  a  half  annually  from  thi:  liiuduwuers  to  the 
genera]  body  of  taxpayers.  In  the  present  Parliament  the  landowners 
have  been  strong  enough  to  plunder  the  same  body  of  persona — 
i.e.,  the  mass  of  the  English  people — of  £200,000  a  year  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  roads,  means  of  communication  without  which  agri- 
cultural land  would  be  valueless,  and  the  cost  of  which  therefore  should 
be  borne  cheerfully  and  honestly  by  landowners.  Even  the  devotion 
or  gratitude  of  the  Whig  party  to  the  Government  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  impulse  towards  pillaging  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
landlords.  The  Administration  cannot  count  on  the  support  of  its 
followers  whcu  the  landed  interest  is  bent  on  getting  a  share  of  the 
taxes.  But  this  has  been  the  jtolicy  of  Parliament  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  from  the  date  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  iucidcuts  of  the 
feudal  tenures  were  redeemed  at  the  cost  of  the  public,  down  to  the 
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last  Bud  successful  demands  ou  the  Governmcut  at  the  instance  of 
Mesan.  Pell  and  Read  and  their  astute  adriscr  ^fajor  Craigic. 

In  the  same  way  property  in  laudj  nay,  even  money  dc\'iscd  for  the 
purpose    of    iuvestmeut    in   land,  is  relieved  of   one   kind  of   suc- 
cessioD  duty,  that  of  the  probate,  and  is  visit«l  by  a  very  qualiGed 
tax  on  the  other  kind  of  succession  duty.     All  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty (the  distinction  between  nrhich  and  that  in  land,  as  far  as  the 
mere    character    of   the    property   goes,  is  a    lawyer's  juggle)  pay 
doable  death    duty.     The    late  Government,   true  to  the  detest- 
able instincts  of  the  landed  interest*,  increased  the  charges  on  the 
latter   kind  of  property,   aud    left  the    other  kind  as  it  was.     It 
appears   that   the    courage   of  Mr.  Gladstone  aud  of  Mr.   Childers 
abriuka  from  grappling  with  the  problem  of  putting  the  same  duties 
Ion  what  16  technically  called  real  estate  as  arc  levied  ou   personal 
property,   aud  as  the  vitality  of  a  Ministry  is  of  supreme   intorest 
to  itself,  with  some  reason;  for  the  "  public  spirit  of  the  Whigs  "  will 
not  allow  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  ou  behalf  of  justice.      Bat  the  pica 
OQ  which  death  datics  are   levied  (the  tux  being  bad,  because   it 
permits  the  rich  to  escape  the  tax  by  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  while  it 
liaita  the  less  opulent  to  the  full)  is  that,  as  the  recipient  of  a  legacy 
oncoeasion  has  not  earned  its  value,  he  may  justly  be  called  on  to 
itribute  from  his  good  fortune,  is  doubly  applicable  to  rent      It  has 
lereased  iu  value  through  the  last  four  centuries,  sixty-fold  on  arable 
I,  twenty-fold  on  natural  pasture,  and  more  than  a  thousand-fold 
^"On  ground  rents.     This  increase  baa  been  effected,  beyond  any  other 
labour  than  that  of  appropriation,  on  behalf  of  the  owner.  Itis  indeed 
aometimes  said  that  the  landowner  can  claim  an  enhanced  rent  on  the 
groand  of  bis  outlay  on  improvements.      Such   a  plea  is  decidedly 
natenable  in  the  case  of  ground  rents,  where  the  improvements  are 
first  made  by  others,  and  then  appropriated  by  the  landowner.     But 
little  iuvestigation  will  show  that  it  is  equally  untenable  in  the  case 
[vfwhat  are  landlords'  outgoings  under  what  is  called  the  English 
rttem.  They  could  not  be  effected  by  a  tenant  on  a  yearly  holding 
for  on    any    short   lease.     They  were  effected  by  the   tenant  on  a 
^beneficial  lease.      When  the  charge  was  incurred  by  the  landlord,  the 
coat  is  exactly  identical  iu  principle  with  the  waste  or  consumption 
of  wealth  which  is  necessitated  in  the  process  of  agriculture,  with  this 
'difi'erence,  that  it  wus  fur  less  iu  amount ;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
chargea  of  permanent  improvements  have  never  been  equal  in  quantity 
to  the  capital  which  the  prudent  tenant  finds  himself  compelled  to  be 
provided  with  for  good  husbandry.      Besides,  it  was  as  certainly  paid 
for  in  an  enhanced  annual  rent  as  the  tenant's  outlay  baa  been  in 
fiuTDers  profit.     On   a  farm  of  400  acres,  at   an   average   rental, 
a  tenant  needs  to  have  a  capital  of  at  least  £\,Q00,  which  is  turned 
over  from  year  to  year,  or,  in  other  words,  invested  in  the  land  which 
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he  coltivatcs.  But  apart  from  the  purchase-mODey  of  his  estate,  the 
landlord  has  rarely  iuvcstcd  ono-rourth  of  such  a  sum  ia  pennaaeut 
improvement?,  and  what  he  has  invested  i«  not  indeed  indeatrnctible, 
but  is  very  enduring,  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  any  rent 
whatever,  and  is  therefore  as  essential  to  the  origin  of  rent  as  the 
land  and  the  farmer's  stock  arc.  But  in  the  rent  paid  by  a  tenant, 
say  SOjr.  an  acre,  or  £600  a  year,  the  iotcreat  on  the  landlord's 
outlay,  essential  thongh  that  outlay  is^  will  be  found  to  be  infini- 
tenmaL 

There  is  indeed  an  answer,  and  a  complete  answer^  to  thoie  who 
allege  that  natural  rent — i.e.,  the  gradual  appreciation  of  agricultural 
land,  should  be  appropriated  by  the  State.  It  b  that  value  has  for  & 
great  part  of  its  area  been  given  for  it  on  the  faith  that  it  is  as 
sacred  as  any  other  kind  of  property  (and  it  may  be  with  lome 
reason  alleged  that  the  prospective  increase  in  value  was  contained 
in  the  price) ;  that  the  obligations  of  society  are  continuous ;  that  a 
new  departure^  in  which  an  existing  generation  repudiates  such 
obligations,  is  not  only  nnfair,  but  suicidal,  because  it  extingnishea 
confidence  and  discourages  enterprise ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  the  sanctity  of  different  kinds  of  property.  Un- 
luckily, foolish  lawyers  have  given  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  one  kind  of 
property  :  and  quite  as  unluckily  foolish  landowners  have  surrounded 
one  kind  of  property,  and  that  the  least  obviously  defensible,  with 
peculiar  privileges  and  peculiar  exemptions.  If  at  any  time  here- 
after the  popular  voice  irresistibly  demands  the  nation alization 
of  land,  the  extinction  of  the  landowner's  rights  and  enjoyments,  and 
the  partial  or  complete  confiscation  of  his  interests,  the  landowners 
will  have  to  thank  the  lawyers  and  themselves  for  the  diifCoaragemenC 
which  has  been  given  to  the  advocates  of  their  defensible  rights, 
and  for  the  successful  violence  with  which  these  rights  have  been 
assailed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  form  of  Communism  which  attacks 
the  EngUah  land  system,  and,  despairing  of  remedial  measures,  seeks 
to  overthrow  private  property  in  land,  is  already  in  the  air.  It  is 
not  advocated  by  penniless  and  desperate  adrentnren,  for  men  of 
pooitjon  and  means  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  movement^ 
and  are  thorough  in  its  advocacy.  Now,  there  ts  no  posttion  which 
it  — intained  with  greater  diffictilty  than  that  of  an  nnreformed 
iastitotion,  which  has  no  friends  in  its  prrsent  shape,  and  is  criticoed 
by  an  incfcnsing  party  which  is  eager  to  destroy  it.  There  are 
nnmbers  of  dear-beaded  and  Lonoorable  penons,  who  have  a  well- 
■exited  dvdike  to  the  EngtiaK  land  system,  who  see  in  it  a  thooaand 
evils,  and  Kttle  or  do  ooonterrailing  good,  hot  who  have  no  deaire  to 
we  land  put  on  any  other  Iboting  than  that  on  which  p**««»*1  pro- 
perty is  placed,  except  in  so  far,  u  they  argne.  that  the  settlement  of 
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that  wbich  is  a  limited  quantity  is  a  greater  violatlou  of  good  sense 
than  the  settlement  of  that  which  may  l>e  indefinitely  extended  iu 
quantity.  .Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
persons,  and  apparently  au  increasing  number,  wlio  credit  the  private 
ownership  of  land  with  being  the  Bource  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  nocial 
mischiefs  of  modem  civilization.  As  long  as  laudowners  cling  to 
auti-social  exjiedicuts,  such  aa  primogeniture,  the  power  of  strict 
settlement,  and  the  conveyance  of  land  by  secret  deeds  unquestionably 
are,  so  long  will  those  who  would  advocate  the  maiuteuance  of  private 
property  iu  Uud  be  disabled  from  dcfendiug  what  is  legitimate,  and 
must  leave  the  field  to  those  who  assail  the  institution  itself. 

The  revision  and  even  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  private  owner- 
tKip   in  land  has  already  got  beyond  the  stage  of  theory.      Sixteen 
ynrs  ago,    I  argued,  from  a  careful   examination  of  the  state  of 
husbandry  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  from  Wicklow  and  Watcrford  to 
Kerry  and   Limerick,  that  nothing  short  of  what  are  now  called  the 
three  F's  could  satisfy  the  situation  in  Ireland.    I  do  nut  assert  that 
had  they  been   granted  iu    1870,  much    that  is  deplorable   and  dis- 
heartening would  have  been  averted ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  con- 
cemon  uf    1882  would  have  been  timely  then,  but    is  scouted  as 
ituninplete  at  present.      I  am  persuaded  that  had  the  Act  of  1876, 
idilite  to  English  holdings,  been  like  that  of  1883,  instead  of  being 
the  buTcu  acquiescence  iu  a  principle,  and  an  cutire  refusal  of  all 
detsiU,  the  Parmer's  Alliance  would  be  less  minatory  than  it  now  is, 
or  tban  it  is  likely  to   be,  iu  some  form  or  another,  iu  Scotland,  in 
Uslcs,  and  ultimately  in  £nglaud.      Wt:  have  acknowledged  at  last 
ft  double  ownership  in  land.     The  system  is  complete  in  Ireland,  for 
DO  ntioual  person  expects  that  the  Land  Commissioners'  rents  will  ever 
he  rsised  iu  the  interest  of  those  who  will  hereafter  have  nothing  but 
■  rent  charge.     Unless  we  are  greatly  misinformed,  discoutcot  in 
Scotlsnd  is  engaged  in  formulating  very  startling  demands  and  very 
dnstie  remedies.      It  will   not  be  long  before  the  same  feeling  will 
take  shape   in  England,  and  the  old-fashioned  political  economists 
will  fiud   that  they  have  misinterpreted  their  science,  and  that  they 
raust  Deeds  prepare  themselves  for  other  socini  phenomena  than  those 
which  they  have  hitherto  held  to  be  normal  and  natural. 

I  cannot,  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Mill,  justify 
the  legislatiou  which  is  past  or  that  which  is  impending.  Though 
these  writers  have  not  carried  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  contract  to 
the  extent  which  has  seemed  good  to  certain  parties,  they  certainly 
aercr  contemplated  the  contingency  of  the  State  makiug  bargains 
for  i^rowu-Dp  men,  or  of  its  modifying  the  contracts  into  which  such 
persons  have  entered.  Nor  does  any  one  now  doubt  that  it  would 
hhve  been  better  if  the  assisted  parties  in  the  contract  bad  been  able 
to  do  without  this  assistance,  and  dues  not  regret  that   the  assistance 
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was  needed.  But  granted  that  they  could  not,  that  the  law  Lad 
given  such  power  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  contract  that  the 
other  could  not  make  a  fair  bargain^  two  questions  arise  ?  Is  not  the 
interest  of  tlic  producer  of  wealth  more  imiwrtant  than  that  of  one 
who  produces  nothing,  but  simply  shares  in  the  product;  and  next, 
granted  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  industry  should  be 
encouraged,  is  not  the  existing  relation  of  capital  to  laud  injurious 
to  the  tenant,  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  and  distributioa  of  public 
wealth,  and  ultimately  a  serious  drawback  to  general  prosperity  ? 
Parliament  has  answered  these  two  questions  iu  the  affirmative,  and 
the  precedent  is  of  very  grave  aignificance.  What  if  it  be  discovered 
and  emphasized  that  the  public  health  of  the  towns,  and  especially  the 
condition  of  labour,  is  seriously  deteriorated  by  the  ordinary  tenure  of 
building  sites  in  towns,  especially  in  Loudon  ?  What  if  the  English 
people  traces  much  of  its  misery  to  the  settled  estates  of  great 
landowners  and  great  corporations  7  The  leading  Conservatives  are 
beginning  to  throw  the  farmers  overboard,  and  to  profess  that  they 
desire  nothing  more  than  the  free  admission  of  tlie  county  labourers 
to  the  Constitution.  Does  any  reasonable  person  believe  that  these 
blandishments  will  avail,  when  those  labourers  are  taught,  as  they 
assuredly  will  be  taught,  who  arc  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  misery 
of  their  condition  ?  The  Democracy,  whatever  it  is  called,  will  not 
be  so  discriminating  as  to  reserve  all  their  wrath  for  employers  in 
towns,  for  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  capitalists,  and  ignore 
the  condition  of  Hatfield  and  Woodstock.  And  conversely,  when 
they  discover  the  mischief  of  a  settled  estate  in  the  county,  they  will 
not  long  be  blind  to  ita  evil  in  a  town.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Broadhurst's  Bill  is  within  measurable  distance  of  becoming  law, 
but  I  am  pretty  sure  it  would  be  well  for  the  town  proprietors  if  it 
were. 

But  though  it  appears  that  Communism  is  making  very  definite 
progress  in  relation  to  the  English  land  question  among  certain 
classes  of  Eugliahmcn,  while  Socialism  in  a  modified  form^ — by  which 
T  mean  the  accommodation  of  economical  relations  to  distinct  social 
ends — has  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  anti-social  tenets  of  Fair  Trade  and  Protection  are  only 
avowed  to  be  ridiculed,  the  English  nation  has  not  taken  a  single 
step  in  the  direction  of  that  Coutiueutal  Socialisiu  which  M.  dc 
Laveleye  has  so  acutely  analyzed,  and  Mr.  Rae  has  described.  Con- 
tinental Socialists  have  admitted  and  deplored  that  the  seed  they  sow 
ia  England  does  not  yield  a  crop,  does  nut  even  germinate.  When 
the  Pinglish  workmen  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  International  at 
Geneva,  they  came  back  bewildered  with  the  utipracticnl  schemes  which 
were  there  ventilated  with  the  object  of  regenerating  or  reconstructiug 
society.     When  they  sent   out  their  delegation  to  Paris  a  twelve- 
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moath  agOj  tUey  could  suggest  no  better  remedy  for  social  mischief 
thaa  their  own  trades*  union.  They  have  no  animosity  to  the 
capitalist,  though  they  urish  to  get  a  greater  share  of  his  pro&ts. 
tbey  do  not  Hcsire  to  make  war  on  the  State,  nor  to  claim  its  asaist- 
anoe.  The  best  among  them  wiah  to  be  part  of  the  State,  to  be 
idraitted  to  the  Constitutioc,  to  have  an  elective  voice  in  the  selection 
of  repnacotatives,  and  to  be  themselves  represurited  iu  Parliament  by 
KMoe  of  their  oim  order,  or  by  men  who  know  them  and  their  wants. 
I  cannot  recall  a  i«iDglc  iQ»taucc  in  which  Euglish  workiug  men  have 
ukolfora  State  subvention,  or  a  department  which  should  look  after 
Amt  oim  interests,  or  anything  beyond  a  State  inspection  of  employers 
and  their  works.  When  the  calliug  is  peculiarly  risky,  employers  are 
pBtical&rly  heedless,  aud  the  risks  of  which  they  complain  can  be 
geoerally  obviated. 

!%£  BngUah  Government  has  never  affected  the  function  of  a 
■pecUI  providence  for  the  working  man.  For  centuries  it  was  his 
jealoTu  atep-mother,  which  denied  him,  as  £ar  as  possible,  freedom 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  action.  It  has  never  formulated  the 
rights  of  man.  It  has  never  pretended  to  regulate  his  life  in  his 
iDtamta.  It  has  let  him  see  that  as  long  as  he  is  out  uf  the  Consti- 
tatioB  he  must  eipcct  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  consideration, 
and  that  when  he  is  in  it,  he  must  take  his  own  way  iu  order  to  get 
Ua  demands  conceded.  And,  to  do  them  jostice,  the  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  have  never  advised  their  followers  to  squeeze  the 
Cooattitatiou  for  the  beucfil  of  labour,  as  laiid-owuers  do  for  land. 
Then  are,  indeed,  symptoms  that  the  raw  advocates  of  Tory 
Peaocracy  may  enter  ou  the  dangerous  course  of  stimulating 
dinfleetioa  towards  the  social  relations  in  which  labour  finds  it^tclf. 
If  tiMy  do,  their  words  will  be  so  mauy  boomeranga^  which  may  be 
aimed  at  others,  but  will  hit  those  who  utter  them  ;  for  if  the 
KiigM***  people  is  not  aScctionatc  towards  employers,  it  is  the  very 
wetae  of  affiectionate  towards  landlords,  A  century  or  more  ago 
the  highest  wages  iu  Knglnnd  were  paid  at  Woodstock.  Perhaps 
a  Biraiiugham  elector  may  ask  Lord  Kandolpli  Churchill  why 
M  IwneDtable  a  change  has  come  over  that  poverty-stricken  little 
bonmgfa. 

Tbe  Eogliah  working  man  docs  not  appeal  to  the  State  for  favour 
or  aaaistance.  He  is  strongly  convinced,  aud  he  has  the  vague 
acOKvica  of  centuries  to  assure  him,  that  men  get  on  by  their  own 
tflbrta,  some  men  individually,  the  mass  collectively.  He  believes, 
■ad  rightly  believes,  a  great  deal  more  in  the  principte  of  association 
t^B  he  doea  in  that  of  revolution.  He  does  nut  call  capital  theft, 
or  property  either,  for  he  knows  the  functions  of  the  one  aud  the 
eoDfcnieoee*  of  the  other.  But  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the 
anfUaytt  gets    more  of  the  common  promts  of   the  customer  and 
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employes'  labour  than  is  fair,  and  be  has  a  mind  to  better  himself 
and  bis  fellows  if  he  can.  And  men  vho  set  tbeouclves  honestly  to 
work  on  the  solution  of  this  problem  are  more  and  more  removed 
from  Socialism  t!ic  more  completely  they  master  it. 

It  is,  I  think,  trae  that  the  mischief  of  competition  is  not  seen 
80  manifestly  or  felt  so  forcibly  in  England  as  it  is  abroad.  The 
Knglish  race  has  been  active  in  gettiug  money,  but  it  ha?  been 
generous  in  the  nse*of  it.  It  has  always  looked  on  gripping  and 
penurious  selfishness  with  marked  dislike.  When  its  wealth  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  just  at  the  bcgiuuiii^  of  the  scveutccuth  centurv,  it 
passed  a  poor  law,  centuries  before  any  other  European  nation,  or, 
indeed,  before  auy  uatiou  whatever  recognized  that  ih'e  destitute 
should  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed.  It  would  rather  be  extra* 
Tagaut  than  mean.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  Englishmen  in  the 
satisfaction  of  public  duties  are  enormous  and  amaziug.  Their 
hospitals,  their  charities,  their  institutions  are  incessantly  demanding 
aid,  and  ore  as  incessantly  supplied.  If  distress  of  an  exceptional  kind 
arises,  people  give,  sometimes  capriciously  and  unequally,  but  always 
freely.  It  is  probable  that  the  voluntary  donations  of  Englishmen, 
in  which  I  include  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies,  are  ten  times 
as  much  aa  the  voluutary  gifts  of  the  whole  of  the  world  l}esides. 
If  one  puts  a  franc  into  the  plate  at  an  exceptional  collection  in  a 
French  Church,  the  gendarme  will  make  one  a  low  reverence ;  if  one 
puts  a  ifhilling  into  an  English  collection  fur  any  considerable 
purpose,  one  is  rightly  thought  mean  if  one's  appearance  justifies  a 
larger  expectation.  Now  tlic  habit  of  systematic  atms-giviug  is  fatal 
to  Socialistic  impulses,  for  the  essence  of  the  former  is  to  ilo  a  duty 
oneself,  of  the  latter  to  bid  somebody  else  do  it,  and  to  force  him 
to  do  it,  if  he  be  unwilling.  It  would  be  an  error  to  believe  that 
genuine  alms-giving  is  confined  to  the  very  opulent,  among  whom  it 
is  rare,  or  to  the  middle  classes,  with  whom  it  is  a  habit ;  for  the 
working  classes,  apart  from  the  sacrifices  ivhich  they  make  for 
common  purposes,  are  notoriously  generous  to  one  another.  Kiud* 
ness  may  be  superficial.  I  once  travelled  by  sea  from  Genoa  to 
Marseilles  in  the  company  nf  a  Frenchman  and  a  woman,  the  tatter 
alone  and  in  distress.  I  witnessed  the  incessant  and  almost  affec- 
tionate politeness  of  the  Frenchmau,  and  regretted  that  I  was  not  so 
acute  and  supple  in  my  courtesies.  But  when  we  had  all  landed  at 
Marseilles,  I  saw  that  polite  I'reDchmau  seize  the  only  cab  that  could 
be  gotten  and  leave  the  |K>or  lady  on  the  quay  for  the  practical 
attentions  of  the  less  demonstrative  Englishman. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  foreigner  has  been  tutored  into  the  belief  that 
Government  is  the  only  supernatural  force  which  he  has  to  recognize. 
But  he  concludes  that  a  supernatural  power  is  bound  to  supernatoral 
beneficence,  or  that  it  must  be  superseded,  displaced,  or  modified.     In 
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lauagetneut  of  thu  German  people,  Bismarck  Is  entirely  consist- 
[^eat  He  has  his  plan,  probably  the  best  which  can  bo  used  or  at 
isut  that  he  can  use.  He  sympathized  with  Lassalle,  till  he  fuuiid  him 
personally  inconvenient.  Then  he  jteraecnted  him,  or  repudiated 
him,  or  threatened  him,  as  the  case  may  be.  Siaoe  that  time  he  has 
renewed  his  aapiaiutancc  with  Lassalle's  theories^  and  is  cautiously 
pving  him  and  his  theories  an  apotheosis. 

I  remember  that  a  friend  of  mine,  some  time  since  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  told  me  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  this  arbiter  of 
Europe,  as  the  newspapers  call  hira,  on  the  subject  of  the  impending 
war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey.  The  Chancellor  was  frank. 
"  If,"  he  said,  "  the  Emperor  dues  not  go  to  war,  he  will  have  to 
reckon  with  his  people,  and  his  dynasty  is  in  peril.  If  he  does,  he 
will  have  to  endure  bankruptcy.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what 
conrae  he  will  choose."  The  Eunipean  Governments  have  created 
their  Frankensteins  in  the  various  forms  of  Socialism  with  which  they 
hare  to  deal. 

The  most  striking   iltuKtration   of  the  sentiment  with  which  the 

English  workman  regards  the  State  is  seen  in  the  relations  which  he 

recognitea  in  the  legal  relief  of  destitution  and  the  claims  of  labour 

He  demands  that  he  should  make  his  own  bargain  with  his  cinployer 

— of  course  collectively,  as  he  is  too  weak  to  do  so  individually,  and 

vadcT  the  application  of  the  joint-stock  principle  to  capital  and  era- 

ployioent    he    is   becoming    increasingly  weak.       But    in    order    to 

BU^e  this  bargain,  he  is  obliged  to  demand  that  he  may  be  able  to 

nftue  the  terms  ofiered  him.     He    is,  however,  in   thb  peculiar 

position  :  if  he  refuses  he  loses  wages,  which  in  his  case  are  capital 

ind  profit ;  if  his   employer   holds   out,   he   only  loses   profit.      He 

may  therefore  fairly  claim  that  he  should  have  some  protection  against 

tlie  peculiar  disability  in  which  he  is  placed  while  he  is  making  bis 

faar^sin,  to  be  assisted  in  that   by  the  State^  or  by  the  general  body 

of  wcalth-owners  if  he  fails. 

I  do  not  say  that  he  puts  his  claims  on  society  in  this  form  of 
irords.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  very  anxious  to  fiud  the  fund, 
by  which  he  may  keep  going  till  the  terms  of  his  bargain  arc  settled, 
firom  the  corporate  resources  of  his  own  organization,  or  from  the 
reunreea  of  associations  which  are  similar  or  analogous  to  his. 
Bat  he  assuredly  would  resent  any  attempt  to  deny  relief  to  dcsti- 
tntiou,  whether  it  were  brought  about  by  nnforesecu  calamity, 
or  by  recklessness,  or  by  drunkenness,  or  hy  vice  and  crime.  A 
fortiori,  be  would  resent  its  being  denied  to  those  who  had  failed  in 
wbat  I  may  call  an  industrial  speculation — i.e.,  an  attempt  to  better 
wages  by  refusing  to  work  for  inadequate  wages.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  who  analyzes  the  true  economical  significance  of  the 
rclatioDs  of  labour  and  capital  caa  have  any  doubt  that  hia  con- 
tcation  is  just 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  has  nerer  af&nncd  the  doctrine,  which 
uud«rlic9  ftU  Coutiueatal  Socialism,  that  the  State  ia  bouud  to  fiad 
hiu  emplormenl.  Ue  has  borne  hia  share,  and  a  full  share,  iu 
dcfmned  trade  and  restricted  indostrial  eaterpriae.  He  suatoioa 
the  ml  losses  of  the  time  in  which  capital  i>  timid  and  credit  is  coy. 
He  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the  mainteaaoce  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity^ for  upon  his  shoulders  fall  the  hcwieit  bozdeos  which  com- 
mercial dikhoueatT  induoea  m  indartxy,  and  moat  of  the  calamities 
vloch  nrindcwg  inflicta  oa  aocie^.  Bat  he  doM  not  charge  soczety 
U  luf«  vilk  the  ftviidi  of  traders  mi  ■!■  iiilsliiii.  with  the  effects 
uf  rings  and  comet*,  with  the  sins  of  Gormuneata  and  the  follies  <tf 
A^uwMmtMM.  HsM  BOt,  1  i«fwk,«tm  vitktheorgaaisatioa  of 
««ekMf  .  BcMce  he  does  wok  4ammmk  tfe  aid  of  Gumiiitat,  or 
hiiijui  tWt  hkytusyiiitj  ihyiilii  oa  this  ftsty  or  that,  or,  biliBg 
^Nn.  «a  «  futjr  af  the  fHtan^  vUeh  ke  is  «d  caaHraeC  As  leap 
«ik»s  «rthn  aaal  Aa  ^ma  ^     ^       ^       .  ^__^ . 

SMMfiiB  vill  fipe  tt»  can  aa  deaf  aa  those  of  Uhase^^aa^anUke 
k^  «>  «n  viNdh  fata  mA  hem  iIi||lI  hr  ^ifae.  Oalr.  he  x» 
lUkv  ^hoMI  tb»  ^a.  mi  oIbb  lain  ■  ^a-ftr,  ^fe  ia  risk  that 
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IT  is  just  over  thirty  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  the  Ediu' 
burgh  Review,  eutitlcd  "  Church  PiLrtiea."     Its  object,  as  stated 
by  its  aathor  on  its  repnbUration  in  pamphlet   form,  was  "  to  show 
ho*  much  of  good  cxista  in  all  the  great  parties  of  the  Church,  and 
to  prove  that  the  evils  and  follies,  often  attributed  to  whole  parties, 
are  really  confined  to  their  extremes."     But,  besides  this,  it  answered 
the  farther   purpose    of   a    kind    of  handbook  of  the  Church    of 
£Dgluul,  defining  more  distinctly  than  had, before  been  done  the 
froatiera  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  preat  Church  parties, 
anil  iasigning  to  one  of  thcm^thc  Uroad  Church — a  name  which,  if 
not  nnkDovn  before,  had  certainly  not  till  then  come  into  general  use. 
£Dt  thirty  years  is  a  generation  of  men ;  and  some  of  our  spiritual 
puton  who  now  occupy  our  pulpits,  then  occupied— or  did  not  yet 
occupy— their  cradles.     And  further,  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
s  time  of  very  rapid  movement  iu  ecclesiastical  matters.     Among 
the  etents  of  these  three  decades  have  been  the  Bennett,  the  Purchas, 
and  the  Voysey  judgments ;  the  publication  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews  " 
and  of  Bishop  Colenso's  works,  and  the  proceedings  resulting  thcre- 
fiou ;  the  revival  of  Convocation ;  the  modilicatioa  of  Clerical  Sub- 
MTiptioa  and  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  the  Burials  Act;  the  olma^t 
complete  separation  of  the  Universities  from  their  organic  connection 
with  the  Church ;  the  revision  of  the  translatiau  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   And,  coincident  with  these  events,  there  has  been  a  movement 
of  opiuion,  silent  and  unmarked  for   the   most  part,  which  makes  a 
description  of  Church  parties  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago  read  like 
a  piece  of  ancient  history.     Neither  the  High  Chnrch,  nor  the  Evan- 
gelical, nor  tbe  Broad  Church  party  stand  where  they  did  then ;  old 
leaden  and  old  watchwords  have  been  succeeded  by  new  ;  neither  the 
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relative  position  nor  the  relative  atreogth  of  Church  parties  is  what 
it  was.  And  in  one  of  them,  the  so-called  Evangelical  or  Low 
Church  party,  the  change  has  been  so  marked  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  iu  no  unfriendly  or  captious  spirit  to  inquire  whence  this 
change  has  arisen  and  what  it  portends. 

That  the  Evangelical  party  has  declined  in  influence  and  in  num- 
bers will  hardly  be  denied.  The  author  of  the  article  already 
referred  in  mentions,  as  one  indication  of  the  relative  strength  o^wie 
different  sections  into  which  the  Church  of  England  is  divided,  that 
"The  Record,  which  is  the  organ  of  one  c.Ktrcnie  party,  and  the 
Guardian,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  other,  have  about  an  equal  cir- 
culation." Now  the  circulation  of  the  Record  is  but  a  fraction  of 
that  of  the  Guardian ;  and  although  the  Guardian  lias  long  ceased  to 
be  the  organ  of  an  extreme  party,  and  now  aims  rather  at  representing 
the  Church  generally,  though  from  a  distinctly  High  Church  point 
of  view,  yet  this  is  not  enough  to  explain  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  whole  relative  position  of  the  two  newspapers.  Again,  to  take 
another  test.  Whereas  in  1853  the  Additional  Curates  Society,  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  High  Chureh,  had  an  income  of  rather  under 
.€13,000  per  annum,  and  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  supported  mainly 
by  the  Low  Church,  of  a  little  over  £30,000,  now  the  former 
Society  has  ftlft  additional  curates  wliolly  or  partly  dependent  on  it, 
and  the  latter  540  clcrgyme»  and  168  lay  agents,  and  although 
the  income  of  both  societies  has  greatly  increased,  yet  that  of  the 
Pastoral  Aid  Society  has  not  doubled,  while  that  of  the  other  ha« 
tnorc  than  trebled.  One  more  test  we  may  apply  with  a  still  stronger 
result.  The  elections  to  Convocation,  since  that  body,  through  the 
exertions  of  Bishop  Wilbciforce,  had  the  power  of  speech  restored  to 
it,  arc  understood  to  have  been  generally  a  bond  fide  representation  of 
the  clergy;  and  in  Convocation  the  High  Church  party  has  pretty 
much  its  own  way. 

♦•  But  it  is  not  neceasarj*  to  have  recourse  to  figures  to  prove  the 
decadence  of  the  Evangelical  party.  Indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  fall- 
iug-od'  in  numbers  as  a  decline  in  iuHucnec  and  moti\'c  force.  It  ia 
quite  possible  that  numerically  the  Evangelicals  may  beholding  their 
own,  or  ev£n  iucreasiug  ;  but  that  they  are  relatively  as  strong,  as 
operative  a  force  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  is  what  probably  no 
one  would  venture  to  aSirm.  They  have  still  a  great  command  of 
money,  their  good  works  do  not  languish,  funds  are  forthcoming  to 
found  theolog:ical  balls,  and  to  imprison  obstinate  Ritualists,  many 
of  their  ministers  are  active,  useful,  infiuential  men ;  but  as  a  party 
they  fail  to  exercise  that  inflticnce  upon  the  Church  which  their 
numbers^  at  least  among  the  laity,  would  entitle  them  to  claim. 
Not  only  in  Church  Congresses  and  in  Diocesan  Conferences,  but  iu 
the  whole  working  and  organization  of  the  Church,  the  High  Church 
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party  have,  if  not  an  absolute  aiipremany,  at  least  a  dominant  and 
orerpowcring  influence.  And  by  steadily  pressing  their  advantages, 
by  perscveriop;  work,  by  a  noble  readiness  to  undertake  the  forlorn 
hopps  of  the  Chnrch,  they  have,  starting  from  the  jwsition  of  an  un- 
popular and  scarcely  tolerated  section,  fairly  won  for  thcmselved  the 
central  position  in  the  Church's  line  ;  a  position  which  the  Evan- 
gelicalsj  with  their  far  greater  advantages,  might  well  have  made  their 
own* 

■  Thtn  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  failure  to  catablish  in  the  Church 

of  En^itd  a  position  worthy  of  their  principles  and  of  their  spiritual 

aueestry  ia  due  to  more  cauaes  than  one.     It  is  due,  perhaps,  iu  the 

fiat  instance,  to  the  somewhat  individnal  and  «e])arate  rhnraoter  of 

Bnmgelical  religion,  wfaieh  trusts  rather  to  purely  spiritual  than  to 

mttenal  forces,  and  which  seema  to  And  its  natural  sphere  of  action 

rather  in  the  congregation  than  in  a  wider  organization.    It  may  also 

be  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  work,  both  of  the 

original  EvaugelicaU   and  of  the   original  High  Churchmen,  is  to  a 

proat   extent  done ;  that  while  the  one  party  has  succeeded,  to  aa 

extent  which  forty  years  ago  would  have  seemed  incredible  even  to 

the  most  s&nguine,  in  leavening  the  Chnrch  with  a  regard  for  order 

and  Buthohty,  and  with  a  taste  for  a  decent  and  even  an  ornate  ritual 

and  architecture,  the  other  has  introduced  Kvaagclical  teaching  far 

beyond  its  own  pale,  so  that  doctrines  and  phrases  formerly  cliarao- 

terisiic  of  a  clique  have  now  become  common  property.  Bat  whatever 

the  causes  may  be,  those  who  believe  that  if  the  Evangelical  party 

conld  rise  to  its  opportttnity,  it  night  efill  have  before  it  a  noble  and 

a  &tiitful  future,  may  be  excused  for  regretting  its  present  condition, 

and  may  be  permitted  to  offer  such  suggestions  aa  they  can  towards 

its  reviral.  ,.>^ 

There  ia  so   great   a   temptation    to  any  party,  ecclesiastical    or 

pohtioal,    to    modify   inaensibly  its    professions    under    pressure   of 

oxtOBal  circnmstauceft,  that  -it  is  always  well  for  them  from  time  to 

time  to  study  their  pedigree,  to  "  look  unto  the  rock  whence  they  are 

hewn,  and  to  the  hole   of  the  pit  whence  they  arc  digged."     Not 

indeed  that  it  is  desirable  for  any  party  to  stand  still.    If  the  politio&l 

iXIpuutationa  of  the  present   day   should  insist  iL[]on   repeating  the 

waldbworda  of  Hfty  years  ago,  they  would  be  regarded  as  harmless 

b«t  Qseleaa  lunatics;  3rct  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  any  body 

tt  men  arc  futhful  representatives  of  the  principles  of  their  prede- 

emors  without  looking  into  the  charter,  so  to  speak,  of  their  incor- 

pontioa.      The  Conservatives  of  to-day  may,  without  inconsistency, 

adopt  proposals  which  their  predeoesBurs  of  a  generation  back  opposed  ; 

but  they  wouhl  be  false  to  their  principles  if  their  policy  were  not 

ikaped  with  a  view  to  preserving  all   that  can   be  preserved  of  old 

forms  and  old  institutions.     And,  in  like  manner,  the  Evangelicals 

p  2 
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may  not  unreasonably  adopt  much  against  -which  their  fathers  pro- 
tested, and  lay  aside  much  to  which  their  fathers  clung;  but  if  they 
wish  to  retain  the  name,  they  must  not  ignore  the  principlca  which 
alone  can  give  them  the  right  to  bear  it.  If,  then,  we  uncover  the 
foundations  of  the  Evangelical  revival  of  the  last  century^  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  distinctly  and  emphatically  a  revi\'al  of  spiritual 
religiou.  Its  leaders  did  not,  indeed,  like  tlie  followers  of  George 
Fox  a  century  earlier,  discard  the  externals  and  the  visible  expressions 
of  religion,  yet  they  made  them  of  small  account  in  comparison  of  m 
the  inward  and  spiritual  realities.  They,  for  the  most  part,  adhered  to  1 
the  Church  iu  wliich  they  found  themselves ;  but  they  were  not  greatly 
careful  to  magnify  the  Church  at  the  expense  of  other  denoroinalious. 
They  accepted  the  Kpiscopal  form  of  Church  government,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wealeys,  they  seem  to  have  attached  no  special 
value  to  it.  And  they  certainly  made  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that  they 
felt  themselves  bound  b^  a  ftir  stronger  tie  to  Evangelicals  who  were 
not  Churchmen  than  to  .Churchmen  who  were  not  Evangelicals.  ■ 

Now  here,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wc  come  upon  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  the  Kvangcliculs  of  the  present  day  do  mot  hold  so  strong  a 
position   as  they  might   seem   fairly  entitled  to.     They  hold  in   the  ■ 
main   the  doctrines  on  which  their  spiritual  forefathers  insisted.    Tf 
they  have  so  far  moved  with  the  times  as  to  have  given  up  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  to  put  less  prominently  forward  the  awful  ■ 
doctrine  of  never-ending  punishment,  they  still  hold  with  unwavering 
steadfastness  the  doctriues  of  the  Atoucmciit  and  of  Justification  by 
Faith  only,  and  the  more  spiritual  view  of  the  Sacraments.      But  in 
respect  of  Cliurch  matters  they  have,  insensibly  it  may  be,  yet  very 
really,  altered  their  position.      It  is  not  merely  that  they  care  more 
for  decent  ceremonial,  for  good  singing,  for  well-kept  churches — thesaH 
things   are  only  part  of  n  general  onward  movement  in  matters  of 
taste  and  culture,  whieh  has  affected  all   forms  of  ecclesiastical  and 
social  life — it  is  that  they  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  frightened  ■ 
by  the  cry  of  "  Low  Churchmen  "  or  '*  iJad  Churchmen,"  and  have 
kept  their  Kvangelical  principles  in  the  background  and  brought  their 
Churchmanship  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  the  front.     We  need  uotj 
quarrel  with  the  Kvangelical  curate  if  he  chooses  to  adopt  a  coat  and 
a  colhir  which,  thirty  years  ago,  would  have  marked  him  as  that  now 
forgotten  creature,  a  "  Puseyite;"  nor  with  the  rector,  if  be  saves 
himself  the  trouble  of  a  walk  to  aud  from  the  vestry  by  preaching  in 
that  aur[)licc  which  in  his  predecessor's  eyes  was  Protestant  in  the 
reading-desk  but  Popish  in  the  pulpit :  the  real  grievance  lies  in  that- 
saccrdotalism-and-water  to  which  the  younger  men  of  the  party  aro' 
too  much  addicted,  and  in  the  moral  cowardice  which  induces  the-, 
professing  representatives  of  Venn  aud  Newton  aud   Scott  to  seel 
allies,  not  in  the  Evangelical  Nonconformists,  with  whom  on  all  essential] 
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inU  they  are  at  oue,  but  in  tlic  High  Churchmeu  from  -whom  on 
any  essential  points  they  differ. 

It  is  here    that    the   modern  Evangelicals,  cren    the   more    pro- 
nounced among  them,  have   most  conspicuously  diverged  from   the 
footsteps  of  their  predecessors.     Of  llciiry  Venn,  we  are   informed 
Kby  Bishop  Kyle,*  that  he  frequently,  and  even  habitually,  preaclicd 
in   the  chapels   of  Lady  Huntingdon's    Connexion— Nonconformist 
chapels,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  though  using  the 
Church  prayers.     Newton's  Diary  is   full    of    instances  of  his  free 
interconrse  with  Dissenters,  both  in  and  out  of  his  parish, f     "Went 
to    the  Baptist  Mcctiug-house,"  in    his  owu  parish  of  Olncy,  "  to 
hear  the  sermon  to  the  young  people."     To  Captaiu  Scott,  au  officer 
vfao  left  the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  the   ministry  among  the 
Ditttntcrs,  Newton    writes:  X  "My  heart   is   as  much   with  you,  I 
tmstf  as  it  would  be  had  you  the   most   canonical  appointment,  and 
the  most  regular  sphere  of  service.     And  I  would  as  wilHogly  hear 
you  iu   your  uttual   places,  as  if  you  preuchcd  in  tit.  Paurs."     On 
ut  occasion  when   some  friends  hul   breakfasted  with  him    on  their 
wiy  to  the   Baptist    Association,  he  writes:  ^  "I  hear  there  was  a 
rery  large  asitcmbly  there.      Some   hundreds,  I  supjx}sc,  went   from 
Olncy.     I  should  like  to  have  gone  myself,  but  thought  my  presence 
vottld  not   be   agreeable  to   some.     Ere  long  the  cflects  of  bigotry 
ud  party  spirit  will   cease.''     In    the    following  year,   however,  the 
I        Anociatioii  met  at  Olncy,  and  Newton   bad  got  over  his  scruples, 
for  he  attcuded  the   sermousJI  and    four  of   the   Baptist  ministers 
dined  with  him  at  the  vicarage.      Again,  iu   December  of  the    same 
fOtf,^  he    attends  the  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers,  and   expresses 
liii  pleasure  in   uniting  with  them.      A  few  years    later**   he  was 
pmeiit  at  the  settlement  of  his  old  friend,  Mr.  W'hitford,  over  the 
hidependeut  Church  at  Olney;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  present 
vhco  a  new  minister  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist  Church.      Thus 
il  wa  evidently  his  usual  practice,  as  clergyman  of  the   parish,  to 
be  present  on  any  special  occasion   at  the  Nonconformist  chapels, 
jut  AS  in  the  present    day  the    rector  of  a  mother    parish  would 
I       otturally   attend     the    re-opening    of    a  district    church.     And  in 
|H   1785  he  writes  to  his  wife,  who-  was  staying  with   NoDcouformist 
"    fnends  at  Sonthampton  :  ft 

"If  you  shall  bo  uskcd  to  stay  the  sacrament,  I  should  like  you  to  do  it,  if 
70U  dlioose  it.  It  would  be  un  iinjirupriecy  in  me  to  join  with  them,  oon- 
vdered  as  a  ministar  of  the  EstahliehmeDt,  otherwise  1  would  corduiHy  make 
ou  of  their  fKcanoual  coinmuoicaubi ;  but  I  see  co  ituproprtcty  in  your 
bong  one.    My  wife  and  any  of  my  people  have  my  full  consent  to  *  eat  of 

•  "Chriitiaii  Loaders  of  the  Lut  Century."  p.  276. 

t  ■*  Lite  ot  Jolin  Newton."     By  R«y.  Joaiali  Bull.      P.  IflO. 
:  /WJ.  p.  IflC.  5  IbUI.  p.  200.  11  /hid.  p.  211. 

tft«*.p.  216.  ••/W.  p.221.  tt/fiwtp.  280. 
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that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup  '  with  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  his  people,  an4j 
he  and  they  shall  be  heartily  welcome  to  share  witb  us  at  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth-J 
And  I  ahuuld  loC  hv  sorry,  but  glad,  it'  auch  testiniODies  of  tutituat  love  and 
consent  in  the  f^eat  trutliA  of  the  Gojipcl  conld  sometimoa  take  place  Kmong 
those  who  are  ranked  imder  different  denominatioDs." 

In  the  same   spirit,   Thomas  Scott,   the  vcDcrablc   commentator^ 
did  not  scruple  to  preach    the  annivernary  sermon  of   the   Londoni' 
^lissionary  Society;  and  in    a  letter  to  a  Scottish  minister  be  says: 
"  1  am  a   moderate   Episcopalian,  and  a  Pa;do-baptist ;  but    am   en 
tircly  willing  my  brethren  should  be,  some  Presbyterians,  and  somei 
ludcpeudcuts,   and  not  extremely  unwilling  that   some  should   be 
Baptists;  rejoicing^  that   Christ  is  preached,  and  the   essentials  o 
true  reli^on  upheld   among    persons   of  different    sentiments,   and 
only  grieved  that  each  one  will  bo  what  he  is  jure  diviuo,  and  judg< 
and  condemn  others."    Toplady,  again,  the  author  of  the  well-tnown^ 
hymn,  "Bock  of  Ages,"  preached  *  not   only  in  Lady  Iluntingdon'a  ' 
chaj)el8,  but  at  a  great  Methodist  gathering  at  Trcvccca.      But   it  ia 
needless  to  multiply  instances.     It  will  not  be  denied  that,  while  the 
earlier   Kvaugclicals   may  have  felt  a  difficulty,  as  Ministers  of  the 
Egla&liihmeni,  in  entering  into  full  communiuu  M'ith  Noucoaformists, 
it  was  on  this  ground  alone,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  their  bcrag, 
schismatics^  or  outside   the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  they 
abstained  from  doing   so.     The  fact  is,  that  there   had  come  dowa 
from  the  paternal  government  of   the  Tudors  a  traditional  notion^ 
that  to  dissent  from   "the   Establishment"  was  hardly  compatible, 
with  the  character  of  a  loyal  subject;  not  to  be  of  "  the  King'^j 
religion"  was  like  refusing  to  accept  the   current  coin  of  the  realm, 
and    establishing   a    private    mint    of   one's    own :     and    therefore, 
although  the  Evangelical  acknowle<lged  the  closest  spiritual  alliance  ■ 
and  brotherhood  with   like-minded  men  of  whatever  denomination,' 
yet,   socially  and  pulitically,   "  the  Establishment "   was   in  effect  a 
barrier  against  complete  intercommunion.     That  Newton  had   noM 
notion  of  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  frontier-line    sej}aratiQg   him 
from  Evangelical  Dissenters  is   obvious  from   his    approving   of  his 
wife's  receiving  the  Communion  with  them :  that  he  did  feel  that 
there  would  be  "an  impropriety"  in  his  doing  so  himself  can  only 
have  been  due  to  his   regarding  himself  as  being  debarred  from  it 
by    his    allegiance    to    a    State    Institution    which    he    calls    "the 
Establisbment." 

Now,  whatever  views  may  be  held  in  the  present  day  as  to  Church 
Establishments,  it  is  certain  that  this  notion  of  the  State  conferring 
a  mouopoly  in  religious  matters  is  now  practically  obsolete.  Indeed, 
the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  Establishment  principle  in  our  own 
day  arc  precisely  those  who  desire   to  widen,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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*  Kyle's  "Cliristi&n  Leaders,"  (i.  374. 
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terms  of  religious  commuuion,  vhile  mea  who  would  regard  as 
siaful  auy  approadi  to  ccclcstaslical  communion  witli  Noucuurur- 
mists,  are  to  be  fouDd  on  the  same  platform  with  them,  dcmnnding 
tho  separatioa  uf  Church  aud  State.  It  may  be  true,  as  NoncoQ- 
formiala  contend,  that  the  State  connection  gircs  the  clergy  of  the 
£stabUahed  Charch  an  unfair  social  advantage  over  others,  though 
the  Bocial  line  of  demarcation  is  rapidly  disap[»caring  with  the  growth 
of  a  more  kindly  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  of  wider  culture  on 
the  other.  It  ia  do  doubt  true  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
the  Bishop  of  Lif-cr[)ool  has  well  described  aa  a  curse  to  the  Church, 
■till  keeps  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  apart,  so  far  as  formal 
intercom maaion  is  coucerueU  ;*  but,  short  of  this,  thero  is  nothing 
in  the  fact  of  Establialmieut  to  biuder  the  Evangelical  party  from 
coming  forward  as  the  much-needed  link  between  the  Established 
and  the  uod -Established  Churches  of  England. 

It  will  probably  Ije  replied  to  this,  '^  True,  the  earlier  Evangelicals 
within  the  Church  did  turn  naturally  to  the  Evangelicals  without  it 
u  their  allies,  but  this  was  because  their  position  in  the  Church  was 
10  tsulated.  they  met  with  so  Uttle  sympathy  or  cncouragcmcut  from 
cither  clergy  or  people,  that  they  were  driven  to  look  outside  for  the 
brotherly  sympathy  which  they  would  have  sought  la  vaiu  within. 
The  Evangelical  clergyman,  whose  one  ambition  was  to  win  souls  for 
kia  Muter,  could  not  hesitate  between  the  fox-hunting,  port-wine- 
diioking  rectors  whom  he  met  at  visitatiou  dinners,  aud  the  humble 
and  illiterate  Dissenting  minister  who,  like  himself,  desired  only  to 
freach  the  Gospel.  Uuc  in  our  day,  Evaugclical  clergymen  have  a 
distinctly  acknowledged  status  within  the  Church ;  they  arc  welcomed 
at  Uttri-dccanal  Chapters  and  Church  Congresses;  and  while  they 
loaintaiu  their  own  special  staudjwint,  they  liud  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunitiea  of  co-operating  with  High  Churchmen  without  compromise  of 
principles  on  either  side.  Why,  then,  should  they  seek  for  nlHes 
outside  the  pale  ?  "  The  reply  ia  obvious — viz.,  that  while  Evangelicals 
and  High  Churchmen  may  roost  usefully  co-operate  as  members  of 
the  same  outward  organization,  yet  there  must  always  be  a  diflcr- 
OKSC  of  principle  betwepu  them,  which  is  hardly  compatible  with 
■ny  very  close  and  intimate  union.  Good  men  of  all  parties  have 
the  same  object  in  view  ;  they  are  partakers  of  the  same  hope  ;  they 
can  join  in  the  same  prayers  and  the  same  sacraments ;  but  so  long 

*  The  pramt  l^isl  poAltion  oF  thU  qneslEon  of  Intcrootnmunioa  U  euriooaly 
flhitlstiveoflbe  tendency 'if  Kuglisb  le^ial&tian  Ui  rt-iuoily  ftcknowlodgcd  wnngt  by 
\lii  liBuUI«at  i>ouibI«  int«rfereuc<i  with  the  existing  Exw.  After  Mr.  Frontuitle  kod 
ban  forbidden  by  tb<>  Itishoii  of  l/>nilr>ii  to  [irc-acli  tax  thu  City  Toniplo,  ft  losal  opioion 
«ii  tik«a  fa|y  ^n«aoDt,  which  wai  to  the  ctTcct,  that  vrhcrvm  by  Act  of  I'arlijun«Dt 
ill  penons  slilc*  wre  farbiiilca  tu  aLCiiod  cDDvouticlea,  tblB  prohibition  \uv»  bueu 
npMkled  by  tbe  Tolermtioa  Act  wo  {kt  as  rnpu^  the  intty  only  ;  a  clergyin&u  tborefors 
Imki  th«  Uw  by  &U«aiiii}{  ftny  fciod  of  worship  oatindo  thu  Eftaljliiihed  Choreb. 
Tbii  U  uue  of  the  niKoy  MiunialiM  which  remain  oa  the  $Utat«-b<K>k  Kimply  because 
it  M  cnier  to  ignore  than  to  repeal  tbem. 
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as  the  one  party  maiataius^  and  the  other  denies^  a  sacerdotal  elemeal 
in  the  Christian  Ctiurch,  so  long  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  tie  reall; 
at  one.  For  this  ts,  in  fact,  the  crucial  question  ;  all  others  run 
into  this  ;  Are  Christian  ministers  Sacerdotes  or  Presbytert  ?  Is  thei 
ministry  essential  for  the  people's  access  to  God  in  worship  a 
sacraments,  or  arc  they,  simply  for  the  sake  of  order,  the  del^pi' 
and  representatives  of  the  Christian  Church?  Or,  to  pnt  the  sanii 
question  in  auother  shape  :  Has  Christ  established  any  one  form 
organization  for  His  Church  as  of  divine,  and  therefore  of  uuivers. 
and  perpetual  obligation,  or  is  each  Christian  society  free  to  develop 
its  own  institutions  according  to  its  felt  needs  ?  Is  Kpiscopacj 
Jure  dicino  iu  any  such  exclusive  sense  as  to  shut  out  all  noni 
Episcopal  communities  from  the  title  of  Churches,  or  at  least  to  pu 
Episcopal  Churches  on  a  higher  and  all  others  on  a  lower  plana  1 
Those  who  believe  that  this  is  so  must  of  course  find  it  impossibb 
to  cuter  into  any  kind  of  formal  or  recognized  communion  with  nou« 
Episcopal  societies ;  but  upon  those  who  place  forms  of  govemmenB 
among  things  nou-esseutial  there  lies  the  responsibility  of  explaining 
why  they  hold  aloof  from  Churches  which  iu  all  essential  matters  ofl 
belief  and  practice  are  at  one  with  themselves. 

It  is,  of  course,  im{X)ssible,  nor  docs  our  argumcut  require  us,  to 
■discuss  here  the  question  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Episcopacy.  A 
fair  statement  of  the  ease  may  be  found  in  an  article  published  ia 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  October  1851,  and  afterwards  republished 
hy  the  author,  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  entitled  "  The  A  nglo- 
Catholie  Theory ; "  but  the  gist  and  kernel  of  the  whole  matter  i| 
coutaiued  in  the  openiug  sentences  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Essay  od 
the  Christian  Ministry — 

"  The  KJQgdoin  uf  Christ,   not  being  »  kingdom  of  this  world,   is  no 
limited  by  the  restrictions  which  fcticr  other  societies,  political  or  religioufll 

It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  free,  comprehensive,  univer.sal It  has  ni 

sacred  days  or  seasons,  no  special  sanctuaries,  bocanse  every  time  aad  eveij 
place  alike  arc  holy.  Aiovf  oil,  it  hax  no  ^acerdoUil  f^flem.  It  interposes  ud 
sacrificial  tribe  or  claes  between  God  aud  mau,  by  whose  intervention  aloni 
God  is  reconciled  and  man  forgiven.  Each  individual  member  holds  pereottal 
communion  with  the  Divine  Head." 

It  is  well  that  the  distinction  between  the  sacerdotal  and  tho 
unsaccrdotal  theory  of  Christianity  should  have  been  thus  unequivo^ 
eally  formulated  ;  and  it  follows  logically  from  this  principle,  that^ 
however  stroug  a  preference  may  be  felt  for  Episcopacy  as  tho 
ancieut  historic  form  of  Church  gorcrnmcnt,  yet  there  can  be  no 
tenable  ground  for  insisting  upon  it  as  essential,  nor  for  refusing  to 
recognize  as  legitimate  Churches  such  organized  Christian  societiea 
as  are  without  it.  Episcopacy,  in  fact,  for  the  greater  number  o£ 
reasonable  persons,  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  Monarchy.  A 
man  may  be  a  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  without  believing  ia 
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the  dirine  right  of  kings,  and  without  refusing  to  recognize  the 
republican  governments  of  Franco,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  divine  right  of  bishops  is  a  more  ancient,  perhaps  a 
less  incredible,  superstition  ;  but  it  is  a  »upcrititioD,  and  it  still 
eierciscs  an  unhealthy  influcucc  ou  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Cburchcs  of  the  Reformation. 

Nor  is  this  a  question  nhicb  can  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 
For  we  must  take  note  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  while, 
OS  tlic  one  hand,  the  Evangelicals  within  the  Church  of  EDgJand 
liiTc  receded  more  and  more  from  their  earlier  relations  with  those 
outside,  these  latter,  on  the  contrary,  have  during  the  hist  half-century 
been  drawing  together  in  a  very  marked  and  striking  way.  We 
li^icre  that  formerly  it  was,  though  by  no  means  an  unheard  of,  yet 
certaiuly  au  unusual,  thing  fur  the  minister  of  one  denomination  to 
occapy  the  pulpit  of  another.  The  Wesleyans  had  not — some  of 
tlcm  have  not  even  now — definitely  taken  their  place  in  a  line  with 
ihe  NoQconformists ;  the  Presbyterians  still  held  to  a  certain  modi- 
led  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession,  and  were  not  quite  clear  as  to 
the  validity  of  an  independent  ministry ;  and  the  Baptists,  for  the 
Boet  part,  held  rigidly  Calvinistic  \icw8  which  caused  them  to  main- 
t&in  s  somewhat  separate  and  unsympathetic  attitude.  Hut  now  an 
oeeaaiooal  interchange  of  pulpits  between  Methodist,  Congrega- 
lioDilist,  and  Ilaptist  ministers  appears  to  be  quite  as  common  as 
iKtffccn  neighbouring  clergymen  ;  more  common  probably  than 
between  High  and  Low  Churchmen.  A  Congrcgationalist  minister 
■eekisp  a  preacher  for  a  special  occasion  wonld  look  natnrally  for 
one  of  his  own  denomination,  but  would  not  hesitate  to  accept,  nor 
TDuid  his  congregation  object  to  his  accepting,  a  Presbyterian  or  a 
Wedeyan.  And  this  being  so,  why  should  Evangelical  men  in  the 
(Aurcb  of  England,  who  do  not  attach  any  exclusive  authority  to 
^Bscopal  ordination,  and  whose  doctrinal  sympathies  are  naturally 
aorewith  Evangelicals  outside  than  with  High  Churchmen  inside 
llie  Ejtahlishcd  Church,  object  to  interchange  of  ministrations  with 
IkK  with  whom  they  agree,  when  they  do  not  ordinarily  hesitate  to 
impt  such  interchange  with  those  from  whom  they  diQcr? 

Thu  question  of  the  formal  relations  between  the  Episcopal  and 
un-Episcopal  Churches  is  one  which  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism 
nq^udy  requires  reconsideration,  and  it  can  be  taken  in  hand  only  by 
tbe  Etrangelical  and  Broad  Church  sections  of  the  Church.  The 
Noocooformista,  whatever  may  be  their  wishes  on  the  subject,  cannot 
daDuid  admission  uuiuvitcd  into  alien  pulpits,  and  the  High  Church 
|ul]r  would  of  course  oppose  such  admission  almost  to  the  death. 
Wc  say  "  almost,"  because  we  do  not  believe  that  if  it  were  legalised 
tl*y  would  secede  from  the  CLurch  ;  it  would  not  affect  them  per- 
raiUv,  as  it  would  of  course  be  simply  permissive,  aud  they  would 
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declme  to  svail  theimdves  of  the  permiuion  :  tliey  would  probably 
tr««t  it  u  xhej  have  done  the  introduction  of  Evening  Commuuious, 
irlndi  tadecd  most  appear  to  them  a  still  greater  profanity  than  the 
ntrodnction  of  alien  preachers  into  Church  pulpits,  indeed,  if  it 
■wctt;  oatx  as  accomplbhed  fact,  it  would  be  by  no  means  impossible 
for  High  Charchmcn,  without  any  dereliction  of  principle,  to  accept 
h  ai  an  irrrgul&rity  to  be  tolerated,  on  the  ground  that  Diaiicntiug 
miouten  arc  lay  members  of  the  Church,  and  that  lay  preaching 
hu  been  by  no  means  an  unknown  thing^  in  the  Church  Catholic. 
It  will  be  baid,  where  will  be  the  advantage  in  forcing  an  unwelcome 
and  ansooght  change  of  this  kind  upou  the  olergy,  when  any  of  the 
people  who  desire  to  hear  a  NoucouformiNt  preacher  can  do  so  by 
aimply  going  tn  his  own  chapel?  But  this  is  really  nut  the  point. 
^ose  who  desire  to  make  it  possible  for  Nonconformists  to  take  part 
in  Church  services  would  uot  desire  it  less  if  they  were  persuaded 
that  this  liberty  would  never  be  used ;  their  object  is,  in  the  interest 
of  our  national  Christianity,  to  remove  &om  the  Statute-book  what- 
e^'er  legal  barrier  now  exists  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
other  Protestant  Churches.  No  word  of  the  Prayer-book  need  be 
altered ;  no  clergyman  would  be  obliged  to  do  anything  that  would 
hurt  his  cou»cicuce  ;  the  bishop  might,  and  doubtless  in  mauy  iuatancca 
would,  interpose  his  veto ;  bnt  the  Church  of  England  would  no 
longer  stand,  as  she  dues  at  present,  in  entire  organic  separation  from 
all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  except  the  Episcopal  Churches 
of  America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies ;  she  would  no  longer 
be  in  the  position,  while  rccuguizliig  with  one-sided  and  unrequited 
liberality  the  validity  of  Roman  orders,  of  stigmaticing  the  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  o^h 
the  Contiueut,  and  of  the  great  NoucouformiNt  bodies  at  home,  wH 
mere  laymen  whose  ministrations  are  invalid,  and  who  must  submit 
to  Episcopal  ordination  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  her  pulpits. 

In  fact,  the  present  attitude  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  with  regard 
to  other  Christian  bodies  is  an  anomalous  and  a  somewhat  recently 
assumed  oue.  There  was  a  time  when  she  was  universally  regarded 
as  the  natural  leader  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformatiou ;  wheu 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  enjoyed  a  kind  of  informal  Patriar- 
chate of  Protestantism ;  when  ministers  of  foreign  Protestant  Churches 
found  a  ready  welcome  within  her  pale,  and  when  no  diOiculty  would 
have  been  raised  against  their  ministering  in  her  churches.  Dy  the 
iufluence,  first  of  Laud,  and  then  of  the  reactionary  divines  of  the 
Savoy  Conference,  she  ha-j  been  estranged  from  these  natural  allies, 
and  has  cither  stood  in  cold  isolation  or  has  cast  wistful  glauees 
iwards  the  unreformed  Churches,  with  whom  she  has  iu  common, 
flot  the  inward  unity  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  progress,  but  the 
Utward  uniformity  of  Episcopacy. 
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To  those  indeed  who  hold  that  Episcopal  go%"erument  is  of  the 
Msence  or  the  Church,  so  th&t  those  who  lack  it  are  ouUtidc  the  one 
bodr,  this  isolation  must  be  inevitable;  we  are  cut  off  from  the 
tuircformed  Episcopal  Churches  because  they  will  uot  acknowledge  us, 
and  from  the  rt-formed  imn-Kpiscupal  Churches  hccauiic  we  canuot 
Acknowledge  ihcm.  But  the  vast  masa  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of 
Eagland  are  thoroughly  Protestant  at  heart ;  they  value  Episcopacy 
aa  a  venerable  srstem^  as  a  link  with  the  past ;  many  of  them  dislike 
N  ou  COD  form  ity  because  they  assotrlate  it  with  a  certain  meaimcss 
ftod  narrowness  of  religious  life  ;  but  they  would  feel  no  scruple  in 
fbllowiog  the  example  of  their  Sovereign  by  attending;  Presbyterian 
worship  iu  Scotland,  nor  would  it  in  any  way  hurt  their  couscieuce 
to  hear  a  Nonconformist  preacher  in  England.  Unhappily,  as  it 
«eem8  to  us,  the  £vaugclical  clergi.*,  dreading  the  reproach  of  bad 
churchmauship  and  of  encoura^ng  schism,  have  more  and  more 
ink  from  acknowledging  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  their  fore- 

icrs,  mud  in  calling  themselves  Kvangelieal  Churchmen,  have  laid 
bcreasing  stress  on  the  substantive  white  passing  somewhat  lightly 
over  the  adjective.  And,  in  consequence,  they  have  forfeiterl  the 
pontiun  they  might  have  held  as  the  champions  of  English  Protea- 
lantisro,  while  their  High  Church  rivals,  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  their  own  mind  aud  of  never  being  afraid  to  assert  their 
principles,  have  succcwled  in  winning  a  positiou  from  which  they 
can  dominate  the  Church  of  England.  The  more  far-sighted  indeed 
of  the  Evangelical  leaders  hare  long  foreseen  aud  deplored  this 
danger.  Tlie  present  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1854-,  laid  :  "There  is  wanted  among  the  Evangelical  members  of  the 
CJnirch  of  England  a  greater  readiuess  to  co-operate  with  all  who 
kold  Scriptural  truth,  of  every  denomination."*  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  since  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate  Dr.  Kyle  haa  some- 
what backslidden  from  his  former  liberality.  When  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  revived  the  suggestion,  long  ago  made  by  Dr.  Aruold,  that 
parish  chnrches  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be  available  at  con- 
renicut  hours  for  Nonconformist  worship,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
deauunced  thix  as  "  Libcraliitm  run  mad  ; ''  and  during  the  discusbions 
ra  the  Burials  Bill  he  professed  his  readiness  to  "  stand  shoulder 
lo»lHJulder"  with  High  CImrchmen  in  resisting  so  reasonable  and 
Iwalmg  a  nteasure.f 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  Evangelical 
party  should  have  thus  abdicated  the  positiou  which  might  have  bec-n 
theirs ;  for  there  were  two  functions,  both  greatly  needed,  which 
DO  other  section  of  the  Church  could  have  pcrfonned.      In   the  first 


•  •'^Mi.Toii  eoiii««(  tlie  Clrifit  WantB  o(  the  Chnroh  of  EDi{UatI."    "By  3.  C.  Kyla. 
t  Set  Itcport  of  Church  Congnai  at  Cn^don. 
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place,  bad  tbe  EvtngelJcal  part/  sLown  the  courage  of  their  conric- 
tionfi,  and.  tritboot  \t^\  proaecations  or  hostile  demonstrationa  against 
othen,  iimply  kept  iteadilv  before  them  the  ideal  of  a  non-sacerdotal 
Church,  co-operating  freely  with  the  High  Church  party  in  all 
matters  not  of  a  party  character,  acknowledging  their  equal  right  to 
eiist^  yet  not  "  giring  place  by  subjection  "  to  them,  they  would  hare 
secured  an  adequate  position  and  influence  to  that  Protestant  ele- 
mept  which  all  admit  to  be  a  co-ordinate  factor  in  the  Chorch  with 
the  so-called  Catholic  element,  and  would  have  kept  open  the  door  of 
sympathy  and  intercoume  with  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Great 
Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent.  Nor  would  this  hare  been  an 
unimportant  service  to  the  Church  of  Kuglaud.  For  while  it  is 
desirable  that  the  High  Church  party  should  hare  a  perfectly  fair 
field,  it  is  clear  to  most  unprejudiced  observers  that  of  late  years 
they  have  had  au  iuflucuce  quite  disproportionate  to  their  numbers, 
if  Uity  SB  well  aa  clergy  be  reckoned,  and  that  the  Church  has 
Bufiercd  from  this  one-sided  development.  And,  in  the  second  place*, 
the  EvaDgelicals  might  have  rendered  a  not  less  important  service  by 
exercising  a  moderating  influence  on  the  Broad  Church  party.  For 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  danger  to  which  the  more  liberal 
thinkers  of  the  Church  are  specially  liable  is  that  of  leaning  too 
exclusively  to  the  intellectual  and  neglecting  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
religion.  That  many  wlio  arc  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
ambiguous  title  of  Broad  Church  are  in  the  highest  and  purest  seuse 
Evangelical  no  one  can  deny  who  known  anything  of  Arnold,  Maurice, 
Kingaley,  Campbell,  Norman  Maclcod,  not  to  mention  living  names ; 
but  still  the  fa6t  cinnot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  danger  of  this  school 
is  to  think  too  much  of  pulling  down  and  too  little  of  building  up, 
to  forget  that  what  the  mass  of  the  people  need  is  simply  "  godly 
edifying/'  And  if  the  Evangelicals,  instead  of" standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder"  with  the  High  Churchmeu  against  the  Burials  Bill,  had 
been  willing  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Liberals  against 
sacerdotalism  and  e.\clu8ivcness,  the  EvangeUcals  would  have  gained 
in  breadth  of  sentiment,  and  the  Liberals  in  unction  and  charity. 
The  time  haa  long  gone  by  when  either  of  the  three  great  sections  of 
the  Church  of  England  could  have  laid  any  claim  to  sole  possession. 
of  the  ground  ;  the  best  hope  fur  the  future  is  that  all  should  learn 
to  understand  each  other  better,  and  that  each  should  contribute 
towards  the  life  of  the  body  that  particular  gift  which  it  possesses. 
And  undoubtedly  the  whole  Church  is  the  poorer  by  the  fading  out 
or  absorption  of  the  old  Evangelical  party,  with  its  traditions  of 
spiritual  worship,  of  earnest  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  commoa.- 
Master,  of  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  all,  by  whatever 
name  they  might  be  called,  whom  they  believed  to  be  penetrated  with 
the  love  of  the  one  Lord. 
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wiothcr  functioD  which  might  be  most  usefully  fulfilled  by  the 
Emigelirals  of  the  present  day  is  that  of  maintaining  the  import- 
ance and  raising  the  standard  of  the  pulpit.     The  favourite  sphere 
of  the  Evangelical  of  the  earlier  |iart  of  this  century  was  the   pro- 
■  prietary  chapel  in  London,  or  Bath,  or  Cheltenham,  or  other  impor- 
tant towns.     He  preferred  it  not  only  because  the  looser  connection 
iritb  the  diocesan  and  parochial  urgauixation  gave  him  a  more  inde- 
pendent position,  but  also  because  the  freedom  from  parochial  duties 
enabled  him  to  concentrate  himself  upon  what  he  regarded  as  the 
cbief  function  of   a  minister — preaching.       Tlie  jiroprictary  system 
tas  well-nigh  if  not  wholly  passed  away  ;    Mr.  So-and-ao's  Kpiscopal 
cbapel  has  developed  into  S.  So-and-so's  Church ;  its  gallerictt  and 
ftewa  are  gone;  its  pulpit  has  been  divorced  from  its  rcadiug-dcak, 
ftod  bas  come  down  many  feet  nearer  to  the  sea-level :  an  lesthetic 
cbaucel  bas  marred  its  rectangular  rigidity.      But  with  its  absorption 
into  the  parochial  system  has  come  in  too  many  instances  the  absorp- 
toa  of  it«  minister  into  the  distractions  of  parochial  work.     And 
the  degradation  of  his  prcacliing  from  being  the  great  opportunity, 
\aa%  and  carefully  prepared  for,  of  feeding  his  flock,  to  be  an  un- 
tclceme  adjunct  of  the  Sunday  services,  to  be  thought  of  perhaps 
fbf  till'  first  time  on  the  Saturday  eveuing,  when  the    week's  whirl 
hu  left  little  power  of  thought  in  the  weary  brain.      It  is  true  that 
xmong  the  leaders  of  the   iligh  Church  party  there  are  men  upon 
whoae  utterances  crowds  hang  week  by  week  in  breathless  attention  ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  among  the  rank  and  tile  there  am  very  many 
who  tatfer  themselvest  to  be  so  engrossed  by  the  myriad  activities  of 
4  modem  parish,  as  to  leave  no  time  for  that  systematic  study  and 
qnkt  thought  without  which  preaching  is  bat  the  periodical  turning 
of  tlic  tap  of  a  cistern  which  ia  never  replenished.       No  doubt  the 
icnntras  of  the  old   Evangelicals  were  long  and  somewhat  dry ;  but 
tlicy  hid  stuff  in  them ;  they  went  to  men's  hearts ;  they  turned  upon 
peat  Gospel   truths,  and   not  upon  ecclesiastical   pettinesses.      We 
would  not,  indeed,  hear  the  modern  Evangelicals  repeat  with  parrot- 
like  monotony  tlie  old  shihlwlcths  of  their  prodecessors;  old  jewels  need 
re-scttiDg ;  but  if  they  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers, 
mi,  without  n^lectiug  or  undervaluing  the  many  new  agencies  whicli 
modcra  needs  have  called  out,  would  atill  give  their  best  thought  and 
tlutir  freshest  hours  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  would  study  not 
pniy  the   Scriptures  and   the  writings   of  the    Reformers,  but  also, 
ilcug  with  these,  modern  literature  and  modern  thought,  they  would 
ind  that  the  pulpit  has    not  been    wholly   eclipsed   by   the   press, 
ind  that  not  women  only,  but  thoughtful  and  busy  men,  would  wel- 
come "  spiritual  direction,"  if  it  came   to   them  with  the  authority, 
dot  ai'  a  priest  having  "  dominion  over  their  faith,"  but  of  a  fellow- 
ouu,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility,  and  giving  them 
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matter  which  he  had  painfully  wrought  out  on  the  anvil  of  bis  own 
heart  and  experience. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  question  :  la  there  any  future  in  store 
for  the  Evangelical  party,  or  is  it  destined  to  a  painleRs  but  inglorious 
extinction  by  being  absorbed  into  the  rear-rauks  of  the  High  Church  ^ 
And  this  resolves  itself  into  the  further  question  :  Is  it,  as  a  body, 
capable  of  growth  and  self-adaptation?  oris  it  set  and  fixed  in  tho 
rigidity  which  follows  death  ?  i^'or  clearly  no  reli^ons  or  political 
system  can  live  whidi  adopts  for  \is  muttOj  without  modilication, 
Siare  super  aniiqwis  vias.  Doctrines  once  true  may  becorao  relatively 
false  for  lack  of  the  renovating  breatli  of  life.  To  use  the  strong 
■words  of  Edward  Irving:  "When  the  Holy  Ghost  departs  from  any 
set  of  opinions  or  form  of  character,  they  wither  like  a  saple^  tree/' 
It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  much  of  what  was  called  Evangelical  doc- 
trine has  lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  and  consciences  of  thoughtful 
meoj  and  from  this  many  have  hastily  inferred  that  the  Evangelical 
system  has  done  its  work,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  write  its 
history  and  its  epitaph.  It  is  not  so,  or  at  least  it  need  not  be  so,  if 
only  the  children  of  the  Evangelical  prophets,  instead  of  building 
their  Jathers'  sepulchres,  would  rise  to  the  height  of  their  fathera' 
prineiplos,  and  would  assert,  in  contradiction  to  sacerdotalism  and 
Bacramciitalism,  that  great  principle  of  the  spirituality  of  religion 
which  has  always  been  the  basis  of  any  revival  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  which  is  but  the  modern  form  of  that  doctrine  of  Jnstiticatiou  by 
Vaith  which  Luther,  nitli  such  keen  insight  into  the  inner  truth  of 
things,  pronouncod  to  be  the  AriiciUua  atanlu  out  cadentis  tcdewt. 
By  so  doing  they  might  still  do  au  inestimable  service  for  English 
ChrisUanity.  The  Church  of  England  has  never  in  all  its  history 
displayed  so  much  vigour  and  earnestness  as  it  is  doing  now.  Not 
only  In  tlic  way  of  outward  orgauizntiou,  as  recorded,  for  example,  tu 
the  "  Official  Year-hook/'  lately  piblished  for  the  first  time  by  tho 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  but  in  the  self-denying  activity  of  her 
clergy,  she  is  doing  much  to  make  up  for  past  arrears;  unhappily, 
much  of  this  energy  and  eamestneas  runs  in  a  sncerdotal  channel. 
"  A  well-worked  parish"  is  too  often  not  one  in  which  the  laity,  in- 
spired by  a  rector  who  trusts  them  and  consults  their  wishes,  have 
learnt  to  feel  that  ike^  axa  the  Church,  and  that  they  have  their 
place  ia  its  administration;  rather  it  is  one  in  which  &  large  and 
well-oi^anized  staff  of  clergy  is  incessantly  occupied  in  ecclesiastical 
functions ;  but  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  laity — if  they  are 
not  alicuattid  from  attendance  at  tho  Sunday  services  by  fidgety 
and  worrying  changes  in  ritual — are  made  to  feel  that  they  arc  out- 
siders, mere  hangers-on  In  the  outer  court  of  the  Templa  And  yet 
if  a  clergyman  will  ti*eat  his  people  in  a  manly,  straightforward 
way,  saying  plainly  what  he  means,  without  arrikre-penties,  without 
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profeawonal   assumptiouK,  without  by-ends,  seeking  to  promote  not 
ks     owa  views  bat  the  Kingdom  of  Hcaveu,  actiug  on   the  prin- 
ciple **  Homo  sum,  hntnani  nihil  a  mc  alicnum  pato,"  he  will  cam 
from  them  a  confidonce  and  support  which  is  better  worth  having 
tbaa    the  adulation   and   worship    of  a  clique    of   devoteea.     Nay, 
IDore,  a  man  of  wide  aympathy,  who   cares  raorc   for  the  end  than 
fcr  the  meauSj  more  for  brotherly  kiuducss  and  gudliueaa  than  for 
"  Churchiaess/'  may  really  make  hiioitelf  the  centre  of  the  religious 
■ud  social  life  of  his   parish  in  a,  wny  that  goes  far  to  realize  the 
[(laims  of  the  Church  of  Eugiaud  to  be  still  the  National  Church. 
ii  an  ideal  which  has  been  practically  carried  ont  by  not  a  iew 
troad    Churchmen;  and  it  might  be  equally  well  carried  oat   by 
[;^TaugeIical8,  if  they  woidd  bo  a  little  less  anxious  to  be  considered 
t"  good  Churchmen/'  and  more  ready  to  recognize  that  wider  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  which  alone  is  consistent  with  the  pctnciplos  of 
•(heir  fathers. 

Such  work  as  this  is  really  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  our 

fimes.     There  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  develop  a  kind  of 

^mnoos   Cougregatiouulisuj  which  weakens  the  n^ligiuiLs  life.     The 

psTochial  system,  on  which  the  whole  theory  of  the  Church  of  ling- 

laoJ  is  baaed,  is  far  less  intlucutial  than  it  was.     The  present  Biiihop 

of  Loodon,  when  he  retumeil  tu  the  diocese  in  which  he  had  worked 

Bispuish  priest  before  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Xiiucoln,  com^- 

pbiaed  that  clergymen  spoke  no  longer  of  their  parisli  but  of  their 

ooagngation.       It  is  a  tendency   which   has   been  long  at   work. 

ywt  thought  and  inquiry  on  religious  questions  is  sure  to  have  a 

dinnlcf^ratiug  cflect,  and  it  is  easier  for  {Hiople  to  form  little  Cf^ntres 

bsaod  on  dogmatic  agreement  than  to  adhere  to  a  wider  brotherhood 

qomprefacnding  large  varieties  of  view.     But  it  would  be  a  great  loss 

to  tiic  cause  of  organised   Christianity  if  the   Church  of  England 

ibould  fall  in  with  this  tendency^  and  should  cease  to  oiler  an  example 

10(1  opportunity  of  a  higher  ideal.      Cougregatioualism  has  its  place, 

lOil  s  Qoble  one,  in  the  religious  history  of  the  past ;  it  has  valuable 

demrnts  to  contribute  to  the  Church  of  the  future;  but  if  Chris* 

tistiity  is  ever  again  to  assert  itself  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  as  the 

bond  of  human  society,  as  the  dominant  element  in  all  human  life, 

tbe  motive  power  will  hardly  be  found  in  a  vast  number  of  federated 

Int  independent  republics  ;   it  will   be  necessary  to  economise  power 

i&d  tg  gain  unity  of  dir<>ction  by  some  greater  concentration  of  force; 

buof  couisc  hopeless  to  imagine  that  the  nation  will  ever  again  be 

united  in  any  one  of  the  existing  religions  organizations;  probably 

the  best  ideal  that  can  be  aimed  at  at  present  would  be  that  in  caoh 

p&n»b  the  Established  Church  should  be  so  administered  that  it  should 

Kno  u  a  kind,  of  centre  to  the  whole  line,  on  which  the  Nonconfor- 

niit  regiments  should  rest  as  wings,  and  which  should  give  a  certain 
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amount  of  unity  of  action  without  sacrificiag  the  iudependencc  of 
the  allied  forces.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  Nonconformiats  in  general 
would  refuse  to  concede  this  kind  of  hegemuny  to  the  Church  of 
England.  There  arc  few  Kngl  tali  men.  so  democratic  as  not  to  like  to 
see  a  duke  in  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting ;  no  one's  susceptibilities 
arc  hurt  by  allowing  precedence  to  a  man  of  acknowledged  rank  and 
position  ;  and  the  Church  of  England  has  the  advantage  of  an  ancient 
and  not  inglorious  descent,  of  dignified  surroundiugH,  aud  of  possess- 
ing almost  everywhere  greater  weight  and  importance  than  any  other 
single  denomination.  Bnt  to  avail  herself  of  these  advantages  she 
needs  in  her  official  representatives  a  spirit  of  liberality  aud  large- 
heartedncsB,  such  as  may  enable  tlicm  to  recognize  in  the  ministers 
of  other  Churches,  not  unauthorized  aud  unwelcome  intruders,  but 
fcllnw-workers  to  the  same  eud,  officers  of  other  regiments  in  the 
same  army. 

Unfortunately  the  policy  of  the  party  now  in  the  ascendancy  is  to 
make  the  line  of  demarcation  more  and  more  distinct,  and  to  make 
loyalty  to  the  Church  consist  in  isolation  from  other  Protestant 
denominations ;  a  policy  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  modern 
times,  can  only  result  in  lowering  the  Church  of  England  from  her 
historic  position  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  English  Christianity  * 
to  that  of  a  narrow  or  Episcopal  sect.  The  Church  of  England  can 
never  become  in  any  sense  national  by  exclusive  claims,  by  sacerdotal 
pretentious,  by  becoming  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  century ;  she  may  become  national  by  claiming 
to  take  her  part  in  every  movement  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at 
large,  or  of  auy  class  in  the  nation,  and  by  preferring  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice  even  to  that  of  religion  and  piety.  Upon  such 
lines  as  these,  a'  modern  Evangelical  party,  emancipated  from  the 
Calvinistic  fetters  of  their  predecessors,  might  yet  appeal  with  no 
small  cfi'cct  to  the  Christian  laity  of  England.  Aud  in  so  doing 
they  would  show  themselves  the  true  successors  of  those  who  a  century 
ago  were  branded  as  unfaithful  to  the  Church,  because  they  cared 
more  for  what  to  them  was  the  truth  of  God  than  for  rigid  ecclesi- 
astical correctness. 

One  other  reason  wc  shall  urge,  in  conclusion,  for  pressing  this 
subject,  not  only  upon  the  Evangelical  party,  commonly  so  called, 
but  upon  all  the  more  liberal  section  oi  the  Church  of  England. 
Whether  or  not  Disestablishment  is  likely  to  take  place,  and  whether 
it  ia  likely  to  take  place  soon,  arc  questions  which  may  perhaps  be 
treated  as  doubtful ;  but  assuredly  uo  discussion  on  Church  matters 
can  proceed  without  taking  it  into  account  as  a  possibility,  and  that 
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•  Wc  sljQuld  Ijo  t!ju  laat  t6  excUuIo  tlio  Churcli  of  Rome  from  the  titltt  of  a  Cliristian 
Cbarcb  ;  Uut  tbv  mcmbcn  of  tbiit  Church  wualil  LanUy  claim  to  be  adherents  of 
Bnyliik  ChmtUnity. 
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not  in  the  distant  future.      If  it  comes,  the  Church  of  England  will 
have  to  take  an  entirely  new  departure.     Stripped  of  her  ancient 

I  endowment!!,  she  will  hove  to  rely  npou  the  devotion  of  her  people  ; 
torn  from  tier  ancient  niooriug^,  she  \rill  hare  to  seek  new  anchor- 
ite: In  that  momentous  cri«9,  the  party  which  comes  best  prepared 
will  have  the  game  iu  its  hands.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at 
the    present    moment,    the    High    Church    party    is    working    with 

■  admirable  skill  and  foresight  to  get  into  its  own  hands  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Knglaud,  with  a  view  to  future  contingencies. 
In  Conrocation,  in  the  annual  Church  Congress^  and  in  the  Diocesan 

■  Cooferencea^  which  are  now  an  established  iostitution  in  every 
^■^iDccse  but  one,*  the  men  who  pull  the  wires  and  who  are  the 
^^S^tive    organizers,    are,  with    few    exceptions^   the    moderate    High 

Churchmen. t  And,  admirable  as  are  many  of  these  men  for  their 
seal  and  self-devotiuu,  yet  their  influence,  if  unbalanced,  would  be 
felil  to  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  their  whole 
policy  is  a  narrow  one.  Their  conception  of  Christianity  is  limited 
10  the  four  corners  of  the  Prayer-book.  Tbey  have  no  idea  of  a 
truly  National  Church,  except  as  the  result  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
v/iole  nation  of  the  existing  Anglicau  system.  And  if,  upon  the 
i)iacestahlishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  shaping  of  its  future 

»n>n.stitntion  should  be  in  their  hands,  the  result  would  be  a  Chnrch 
11    which  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dean  Milman,  and  Charles  Kiugaley,  and 
Ai-tXur   Stanley  would  not    have  found  a  home;  a   Church  of  the 
clergy  and  not  a  Church  of  the  people.     In  providing  for  the  future 
ijt»-v«rnment  of  the   Church  their  first    care  would  be  to  keep  the 
iVsatantial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy;  and  it  is  not  by  a 
eleirical    Church    that   the  social  and    intellectual  problems   of  the 
maiog   age  can  be  anccensfully  met.      But  if  the  Evangelical  and 
road  Church  parties,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  were  united  in  dcmand- 
iu-g  that  the  Church  should  be  popular  in  its   constitution,  and  that 
tUe  laity,  who  are,  after  all,  the  mass  of  the  Church,  and  for  whose 
laJce  the  Church  exists,  should  have  as  preponderating  a  voice  in  its 
foi-cmment  as  they  have  in  other  Protestant  Churches,  the  Church 
of  England  might  become,  not  less,  hut  more  national,  and  might 
^    come  forth  with  new  life  from  the  furnace  of  Disestablishment.    But 
P    it  will  be  too  late  to  think  of  this  when  the  crisis  is  upon   us.      As 
things  are  going  now,  the  Clerical  party,  aided  by  the   adhesion  of 
ibe  Evangelicals  and  the  indifTereucc  of  the  great  mass  of  the  laity, 
sre  npidly  becoming  masters  of  the  situation,     ^hat  would  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  this,  may  be  seen  only  too  clearly  by  the  actual 

*  It  Bbhop  Fhilpott  of  Worcester  undcrrRtes  the  %-aIue  of  talk,  it  is  i>crli«i«  in  the 
MMt  lUy  ft  hull  on  the  right  Me. 

t  By  nodonta  High  Cborcbmcn  wc  would  be  undcraiood  to  latiao  those  who,  while 
:  ■onuoftDtal  mud  aacardotal  doctrines,  libittaiD  from  extreme  formi  «f  «xpreniaf 
io«,  whether  by  word  of  mouth  or  l«y  ritiwl  act. 
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condition  of  things  ia  France  and  Belgium.  Tbcre^  clericalism  ba» 
bad  its  way ;  a.  biglily  orgauizetl  Cburcli  ofTcra  to  the  laity  every 
advantage  except  freeiloni  of  thought  and  action  ;  there  is  no  lack 
of  services,  of  confraterniiies,  of  picturesque  persons,  mole  and  female^ 
in  medieval  costumes,  i-eatly  to  minister  to  the  bodily,  the  intellec- 
tual, aud  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  And,  as  the  nett  result. 
wc  see,  not  only  an  absolute  alienation  of  the  great  moss  of  the 
male  sex  fn}m  all  outnrard  profession  of  religion,  but  a  fierce  and 
irrceoncileablc  hatred  for  all  persons  aud  things  dedicated  to  its 
service.  \\'e.  do  not,  indeed,  anticipate  that  clericalism  would  rouse 
such  passions  in  England  as  confront  it  on  the  Continent;  the 
milder  temper  of  the  Church  of  J^oglaud,  the  domestic  tie»  which 
bind  the  clergy  to  the  people,  and  the  existence,  sidt  by  side  with 
the  Establishment,  of  vigorous  democratic  churches,  arc  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  such  extreme  evils;  but  wc  do  fear  au  increasing 
alienation  of  the  thoughtful  laity  from  a  Church  which  should  fail 
to  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  bring  forth  out  of  her 
treasure  things  new  as  well  as  old.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
for  our  ecclesiastical  leaders  to  study  rarefully  and  thoughtfully  the 
internal  polities  of  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies.  They  would 
find  that  the  form  of  religious  orguuization  which  is  naturally 
evolved  by  the  great  English  middle-class  is  of  an  esscntinlly  demo- 
cratic  oud  uuprieslly  and  self-governing  type;  that  it  is  adminis* 
tered  by  the  people  for  the  peitple ;  and  that,  while  it  gives  ample 
scope  for  the  influence  which  depends  on  superior  wisdom  and 
education,  it  gives  little  recognition  to  merely  official  claims.  Aud 
it  ia  certain  that,  in  the  future,  any  Church  polity  which  is  not  to 
be  a  mere  hothouse  plant,  fostered  by  artificial  means,  must  depeud 
upon  iwpular  cnthui^i&sni.  A  Church  which  excites  but  a  languid 
interest  in  the  great  body  of  its  nominal  adherents  may  he  an  ortho- 
dox, a  correctly  organised,  n  cultured  Church ;  it  cannot  possess- 
the  promise  of  the  future.  Whether  an  institution  like  the  Cburcli 
of  England,  which  was  moulded  under  wholly  different  circumstances, 
bos  vitality  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  a  new  age,  is  a  question  which 
perhaps  admits  of  doubt;  those  at  least  who  have  been  brought  up 
and  nourished  by  her,  and  who  have  found  iu  her  a  combination  of 
reverence  and  freedom,  of  antique  statcliness  anil  capacity  for 
progress,  which  they  would  des|)air  of  finding  elsewhere,  may  be 
permitted  to  hope  that  she  may  have  within  her  yet  undeveloped 
capacities  of  self-adaptatioij,  aud  thai  iu  "the  ncwi:  world''  which 
is  before  us  she  may  be  able  to  perform  the  difficult  but  much- 
needed  work  of  turning  the  lieart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers. 

R.  E.  Bahtlett. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AX  fiSCAl'E. 


E ^SCAPES  of  political   and  other  convicts  from  "Western  Siberia 
J  arc  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  Eastern 
Sil:>4:ria,  though  often  attempted,  they  seldom  succeed.     Save  for  cou- 
vi<2^  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  actually  imprisoned^  it 
is     ^sasy  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  [>ulicc  and  get  away  from  a  convict 
Tt-lXage  or  settlement,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  the  conn- 
try.     The  immense  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  terrible  climate,  lack 
oC    money,  the  absolute  necessity  uf  keeping  to  the  higli  roads,  prove, 
ex.<;ept  in  a  very  few  instances,  insuperable  obstacles  to  final  success. 
Ira.   order  to  be  really  free,  moreover,  it  is  imperative  for  a  fugitive  not 
alone  to  pass  the  frontier  of  European  Ilussia,  but  to  reach  some  coun- 
tr-y  where  he  runs  no  risk  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  imperial 
police.     Even  in  Germany  be  is  liable  to  be  recaptured,  and  is  really 
taSe  only  in  England,  France,  or  Switzerland.      Hence,  to  make  good 
&     ^ight  from  Eastern   Siberia  requires  a  conjuncture  of  so  many 
fsavoarablc   and   nearly  impossible  circumstanvcs  as  id  render  a  com- 
plete escape   a  rare  and  remarkable    event.       But    the    incentives 
to   escape  are   as  great  as  the  obstacles    to  success.     No  life  can 
be   more    horrible   than   that  of  a    political   exile   iu   the   far    east 
or  far  north  of  Siberia.     Even  at  Irkoutsk  the    mean  temperature 
is  fifly    degrees  below   ihc   freezing-point   of  Itt^aumur ;    for   many 
months  of  the  year  the  snn  in  some  parts  of  the  country  shines  but 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  for  days  together  dark- 
Tie«  covers    the    face  of   the   laud.       A  man   uotraiucd  to  manual 
labour,  or  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  trapping  and  killing  wild 
animals  and  collecting  pelti-y,  turned  adrift  iu  the  remoter  parts  of 
Sibeiia,  runs  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hunger  and  cold.     A  Kussian 
ittfngee,  now  at  Geneva,  tells  that,  during   his   sojourn  in  Eastern 
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Siberia,  lie  »pcut  the  greater  part  of  the  long  winh 
only  to  nwaltow  •ome  rmucid  oil,  the  sole  food  be  eo 
escttpo  from  sach  a  life   as  this   a  man  vill    ruk  a 
Even  incarceration  in  a  central  prison,  or  the  pesal 
minn,  can  hardly  be  more  terrible.     The  kroable  is, 
freedom   lies   through  Western  Siberia  and  Rtisaia  m  £■ 
rond  sotith  is  barred  by  the  wild  tribes  that    hauac   d* 
Mongolia  aud  Maucburia,  who  either  kill  orgiTe  op  to  ti 
all  the  fugitives  that  fall  into  their  hands. 

On  the  other  handf  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  or  of 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  is  far  more  difficult  than  tbr 
involuntary  exile;  the  latter  may  leave  when  be  viD,  t 
must  either  break  out  of  prison  or  evade  bis  gnardiaiM^  : 
soon  missed  be  rnns  great  risk  of  being  qnickly  recaptured. 
one  instance  at  least,  by  boldness,  addresa,  presence  of 
good  luck,  the  difficulties  were  overcome,  tbe  foQoving 
related,  as  nearly  an  possible,  in  De^ugorio  Mokrieritdi's 
vill  sfaoir.  Other  fugitives,  for  instance  Niccdaa  IfTrp**Tirj,  m 
man  uow  living  at  Geneva,  who  escaped  from  Vcutboiemt  in.  Utt, 
may  have  encountered  great  hardships,  bat,  being  exiles  at  Uige^  tbcy 
vcre  ueither  so  soon  missed  uur  so  quickly  panaed.  Defaagono 
was  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  and  the  flight  from  SOietim  of  a 
man  condemned  to  penal  servitude  is  almost  unexampled.  Even 
rarer  than  an  escape  is  the  true  account  of  one,  rdated  bf  cbe 
fugitive  himself.  Imaginary  accounts  exist  in  plenty,  bat,  ao  fiu-  as 
I  am  aware,  no  authentic  personal  narrative  of  an  escape  from  Eutem 
Siberia — at  unjr  rate  in  Kuglish  or  French — ^has  ever  before  been 
given  to  the  world, 

I  first  heard  of  Mokricvitch  in  May  1881,  a  few  days  after  hia  arrival 
in  Geneva,  uud  through  the  kindnen  of  Prince  Krapotkine  obtained 
(and  communicated  to  a  London  newspaper)  a  brief  sketch  of  bis 
fellow-exile's  adventures ;  but  for  certain  reasons,  that  exist  no  longrr, 
it  was  not  conMidere<l  exi>fdicnt  to  publish  the  full  and  complete 
account  which  the  reader  will  find  iu  the  followiug  pages. 

WlLUAM    WbSTALI.. 

The  Arhjist. 

On   the  evening   of  February  U,   1879,  several  friends  of   the 
revolutionary  cause,  of  whom  I  was  one,  met  nt  Yvitchevitche's  lodg- 
iiigH,  iu  the  bouwe  Kossarovaky,  Vlcaiiaki  street,  Kiefl^  the  town  where 
I  wax  then   living.     After  a  short  conversation,  Anton,  myselfj  aud 
several  others  left  the  house  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  rest  of 
the   evening  with    our   friend,  Madume  Babitchcv.      The   inevitable 
tamovar  was  bubbling  on  the  tabtc,  our  hospitable  hostess  gave  us  lu 
warm  welcome,  cigarettco  were  lighted,  conversation  was  joined,  anA. 
au  hour  or  more  passed  very  plcnsautly. 
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Anton  was  the  first  to  Icarc,  and  he  could  hardly  have  reached 
the  street  whca  we  were  startletl  by  a  loud  report  like  the  firiug  of 
»  piatoL  We  stared  at  each  other  in  consternation^  aud  Strogov, 
mnning  into  the  ante-room^  looked  through  the  wiudow  aud  listeucd 
at  the  door,  iu  order  to  Hud  out  what  had  happened.  lu  a  few 
minutes  he  came  back  with  ftatisfaclorj  tidings.  Nothinc  unusual 
jH  seemed  to  be  stirring^  in  the  street;  and  he  attributed  the  report  we 
^  had  heard  to  the  baug:tug  of  a  door  in  a  neighl>ouring  cafe.  So  we 
resamed  our  conTcrsatioo  and  our  tea-drinking  with  quiet  minds. 

I      Bat  fire  minutes  later  wc  were  again  disturbed ;  this  time  by  sounds 
the  character  of  which  there  was  no  mistaking.     The  trampling  of 
heavy  feet  in  the  vestibule^  hurried    exclamations,  words  of  com- 
ouukI,  and  the  rattling  of  arms,  told  us  ouly  too  well  with  whom  we 
had  to  do. 
The  police  were  upon  us. 
Notwithstandiug  our  desire  to  reaist,  we  knew  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  yield  without    a    blow.     There   was    not    a    weapon 
soioDgat    OS.       A    few   seconds   were    passed    in    anxious    thought. 
?7iCTi  the  double-winged  doors  were  thrown  violently  open,  and  we 
^w   that  the  aute-room  was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
m^fcfti  bayonets  lowered  aud  ready  to  charge.      From  the  right  flank 
ojiKacae  the  words,  loud  and  clear:  "Will  you  surrender,  gentlemen? 
I  ck-Ku  the  othcer  iu  command  of  the  detachment." 
H        1.   looked  round  and  recognized  in  the  officer  with  the  geiularmc 
uuS.:form  and  drawn  sword,  Soudeikia  iu  person,  then  a  subaltern  in 
tK^s    Kicff  gendarmerie,  later  the  famous  chief  of  the  political  police 

I  of  the  capital. 
i"*espite  the  imposing  military  array,  the  haughty  bearing  of  the 
oQ&<rer,  the  glitteriug  bayonets  aud  stern  looks  of  the  soldiers,  and 
tts.^  onpleasaut  sense  of  having  fallen  into  their  toils,  the  whole  affair 
s&^Died  to  me  just  a  little  amusing,  aud  1  could  uot  help  smiliug, 
sc&^  saying,  in  answer  to  Snudeikia's  summons,  "Are  we  then  a 
fc>'X-tre»s,  Mr.  Officer,  that  you  call  upon  us  to  surrender?" 

"  No ;  but  your  comrades  .  .  .  ."  the  rest  of  the  seutcnee,  owing 
to    the  din,  T  did  not  catoh. 

I"  What  comrades  ?  "  I  asked. 
"You  will  soon  see,"  replied  Soudeikin. 
Then  he  ordered  his  men  to  search  us,  after  which  we  were  to  be 
t-^kJken  to  the  police  office. 

The  searching  over,  we  were  surrounded  by  thirty  or  forty  soldiers, 
^^with  arms  at   the  trail,  aud  couductcd  to  the  Libed  police  station. 
^Iven  before  we  reached  our  destination  we  could  see  that  something 
imiuual  had  happened.     The  building  was  litihted  up,  and  there  was 
«.Ti  excited  crowd  about  the  door.     After  mounting  the  staircase  we 
were  led  into  the  waiting-room.     It  was   filled  with  armed  men. 
Puhing  my  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  press,  I  aaw  ou 
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the  other  side  of  the  room  sevtral  of  our  friends.  But,  my  God, 
what  a  state  they  were  in !  Posen  and  Steblin  Kamensky  were 
hound  hand  and  foot;  the  cords  ho  tightly  drawn  that  their  elbows, 
forced  behind  their  backs,  actually  touched.  Close  to  them  were 
Mcsdamcs  Arufeld,  Saraudovitch,  and  Patalizina.  It  was  cvideot  that 
something  extraordinary  Iiad  befallcu  in  the  house  of  Kossarovsky, 
shortly  after  we  left.  I  could  not,  however,  ask  our  friends  any 
questions,  for  that  would  have  been  taken  as  proof  that  we  were 
acquainted.  Yet,  from  a  few  words  dropped  here  and  there,  I  soon 
learnt  what  had  come  to  pass.  They  had  resisted  the  poUcc,  a 
gendarme  hud  been 'killed,  and  all  whom  wc  had  left  at  the  meeting 
arrested. 

1  had  hardly  made  this  discovery  when  a  disturbance  was  heard 
in  the  next  room — trampling;  of  feet,  loud  exclamations,  and  voices 
in  contention,  one  of  which  I  seemed  to  know.  The  next  moment 
a  mau  burst  into  the  reception-room,  literally  dragging  behind  him 
two  gendarmes,  who  tried  in  vain  to  stop  him.  His  dishevelled 
hair,  pale  face,  and  Hamiug  eyes,  showed  that  he  had  been  engaged  in 
a  struggle  beyond  his  strength. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  garotted  and  forced  into  a  seat  near  us. 

"  Separate  the  prisoners  one  from  another  I "  cried  Colonel 
Novitzki. 

On  this  each  of  us  was  immediately  surrounded  by  four  soldiers. 

"  If  they  resist,  use  your  bayonets  !  "  aaid  the  colonel. 

After  a  short  interval  we  were  called  one  after  another  into  the 
nest  room.  I  was  called  the  last.  On  responding  to  the  summons  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  several  gendarmes  and  officers  of 
police,  by  whom  I  was  searched  a  second  time. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  state  your  name,"  said  Colonel  Novitzki, 
after  the  operation  was  completed. 

"  I  would  rather  not,'*  I  anawercd. 

"In  that  case  1  shull  tell  you  who  you  are." 

"You  will  do  me  a  great  pleasure,'^  I  replied. 

"  You  are  called  Debagorio  Mokricvitch,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Yes,  that  is  your  name,"  put  in  Soudeikin. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance,  colonel,"  I  answered, 
giving  the  military  salute. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  deny  my  identity.  My  mother, 
my  brother,  and  my  sister  were  living  at  Kieff,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  have  them  compelled  to  confront  the  police  and  ordered  to 
recognize  me. 

The  Sente.\ce. 

We  were  lodged  in  the  principal  prison  of  Kieff.  On  April  20, 
we  received  copies  of  the  indictment,  drawn  up  by  Strelnikoff,  prose- 
cuting advocate  to  the  Military -SVibunal  (he  was  afterwards  killed 
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At  Odessa).  We  were,  in  all,  fourteen,  prisoners,  accused  of  sedition, 
of  belonging  to  secret  political  societies,  and  of  resisting  the  police. 
la  order  to  give  greater  publicity  to  the  trial,  we  resolved  to  have 
oUTBelres  delended  by  counsel  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  put  forward  a 
request  to  this  effect.  But  after  sonic  delay  wu  wore  iuformcd  that 
if  wc  wanted  advocates  wc  must  choose  them  from  among  tlie  candi- 
dates for  judgeships  attached  to  the  tribunal  of  Kietl',  and  therefore 
dependent  for  promotion  on  the  functionary  hy  whom  the  prosecution 
■WM  to  be  conducted.  Deeming  this  a  practical  denial  of  justice,  "we 
determined  to  take  no  active  part  whatever  iu  the  proceedings. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  20,  we  were  taken  before 
the  tribunal.     Kight  of  our  party  were  men,  six  women.     The  first 
thing  that  struck   me  M-as  tlic  sLrcugth  of  the  escort— more  than  a 
hundrfsd  Cossacks,  besides  gendarmes  nnd  policemen.     Officers  were 
running  from  group  to  group,  giving  orders  aud  making  arrangements, 
as  if  they  were  preparing  for  a  general  action.     The  women  were 
led  off  first,  after  which  we  men  were  placed  iu  a  large  barred  car- 
riage, so  spacious  indeed  that  wc  could  all  scat  om-selves  comfortably. 
Then   the  procession  moved  off.      At  its  head  rode  Gubcmet,  the 
cluef  of  the  police.     After  him  came  the  captain  of  the  gendarmerie, 
Budov,  au  old  schoolfellow  of  mine.      Our  carriage  was  surrounded 
bj  Cossacks,  the  rear-rank  men  carrying  loaded  carbines.     All  the 
bones  were  put  to  the  gallop,  aud  the  police,  who  feared  a  mauifesta- 
tiou  iu  our  favour,  had  cleared  the  streets  of  spectators,  and  ordered 
a  complete  suspension  of  traific.     Not  a  figure  without  uniform  was 
to  be  seen,  aud  strong  bodies  of  troops  occupied  every  street  corner. 
I  need  not  describe  the  trial — if  trial  it  ran   be  called:  it  lasted 
four  days,  and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  three  of  our  number  to 
<Ieath ;  the  rest  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  impriaoument. 
Uy  sentence  was  fourteen  years  and  ten  months*  penal  servitude. 
We  were  led  back  to  prison  with  precisely  the  same  precautions 
tad  been  observed  when  we  were  taken  before  the  tribunal.     The 
^ple  were  not  allowed  by  their  presence  in  the  street  to  show  even 
mlent  sympathy,  either  with  us,  or  with  the  cause  for  which  we  suf- 
fered and  so  many  have  perished. 

After  the  verdict  aud  the  scutcnce  life  became  a  little  easier  for 

u.     Instead  of  being  compelled  to  take  exercise  one  by  one,  wc  were 

BOW  allowed  to  meet  and  walk  about  freely  in  the  prison  yanl.     The 

police  had  an  object  Id  granting  us  this  indulgence.     Before  the  trial 

several  attempts  hail  been  made  to  take  our  photographs  ;  but  this 

we  had  resolutely  rcftised  to  allow.     For  those  who  cherish  hopes  of 

Rgaining  their  liberty,  the  possession  of  their  likeness  by  the  police  is 

itroBgly  to  be  deprecated.     We  were  now  informed  by  the  authorities 

of  tbc  gaol  that  unless  we  complied  with  their  wishes  in  this  matter 

OUT  meetings   and   our  walks  would   be  stopped.      \Yc  enjoyed  our 

social  intercourse  immensely.     It  was  an  uuspcakable  comfort  to  us. 
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Three  of  oi»T  litUe  compaDy  were  under  sentence  of  death,  the  fate 
of  three  others  trembled  in  tlic  balaacc,  and  would  be  made  known 
onlj  at  the  foot  of  the  scafTold.  Ifc  was  not  possible  that  wc  could 
loug  remain  together,  and  we  offered  to  comply  witb  the  wish  of  our 
gaolers  on  condlttou  that  we  should  not  Ih:  ticparatcd  until  the  last. 
This  condition  being  accepted,  our  photographs  were  taken. 

The  quarters  of  several  of  us  were  in  an  upper  story  of  the  prison, 
and  from  our  grated  windows  we  could  watch  the  construction  of  the 
gallows.  The  place  of  exeeutiou  was  a  plain  about  two-thirds  of  a 
tnilc  from  the  prison  gates.  Those  doomed  to  death,  being  ou  a 
lower  storj',  did  not  witness  these  ghastly  preparations,  aud  none  of 
us,  of  course,  gave  them  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on. 

At  Icugth,  aud  only  too  swiftly,  came  the  13th  of  May.  Wc  had 
been  told  nothing,  but  from  the  completion  of  the  gallows^  the  he- 
baviour  of  the  warders,  and  from  other  signs,  wc  thouglit  that  the 
executions  were  (Jxcd  for  the  fuUowiugday.  The  condemned  thought 
so  themselves.  Although  wc  did  our  utmost  to  keep  outwardly  calm, 
tlic  farewells  that  evening  were  unspeakably  sad.  ilost  touching 
and  agonizing  of  all  was  the  parting  of  those  who  were  to  die  ou  the 
morrow  with  those  who  expected  to  follow  them  a  little  later  on  to 
the  scaQbld  and  the  grave.  Two  months  afterwards  Ueltchomsky 
aud  Aniaim  Fedorow  were  hanged  ou  the  same  gallows. 

Five  thousand  soldiers  and  gendarmes  escorted  our  doomed  friends 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Ou  previous  occasions  the  authorities 
had  thought  it  well  to  do  their  hanging  early  in  the  morning,  while 
people  slept.  This  time  they  did  it  with  pomp,  circumstance,  and 
parade.  The  cavalcade  of  death  did  not  leave  the  prison  gates  until 
nearly  noon  ;  traffic  was  suspended,  but  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  aud  when  the  bodies  of  our  comrades  swung  in  the  air, 
the  military  bands  struck  np  a  lively  tune,  as  if  they  were  rejoicing 
over  some  great  victory. 

SzNT  TO  Siberia. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  execution  to  the  date  of  our  departure  for 
Siberia  nothing  noteworthy  came  to  pass.  All  sorts  of  rumours 
Tverc  current  touching  our  destination  and  our  fate.  Every  day 
brought  a  new  conjecture  or  a  fresh  story.  It  was  said  that  wc  were 
to  be  confined  in  one  of  the  dreaded  central  prisons — that  we  were 
to  be  immured  in  the  casemates  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — that  we 
were  to  be  sent  loEasteru  Siberia,  to  Western  Siberia — to  the  island 
of  Sakhalin — that  we  were  not  to  be  sent  anywhere,  but  to  stay  where 
we  were. 

At  length,  ou  May  30,  the  question  was  settled.  Ten  pruoners, 
of  whom  I  made  one,  were  summoned  to  the  office,  and  told  that  we 
were  forthwith  to  take  our  departure — whither,  our  custodians  re- 
fused to  say.     The  next  proceeding  was  to  put  two  of  uur  friends. 
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who  did  not  belong  to  the  privileged  order,  in  irons  and  to  shave 
their  heads.  We  others,  being  nobles,  were  ti>  be  spared  tbis  indig- 
nity until  we  reached  our  dcstinatiou.  For  the  present  wp  were 
required  only  to  don  the  ordinary  convict  costume,  cousistiug  of  a 
long  grey  capote,  marked  on  the  back  with  a  yellow  ace  for  those 
sentenced  to  simple  transportation^  and  with  two  aces  for  those  cod- 
demned  to  penal  senitude. 

"  Will  you  not  tcU  us  whither  wc  are  going?  "  asked  one  of  our 
number  of  General  Gubernet,  as  Me  stepped  into  the  van. 

*'  To  Kasteru  Siijcria,"  said  the  General,  who  stood  ui;ar  the  door. 

Then  I  knew  my  fate — fourteen  ycara  hard  labour — possibly  in  a 
region  of  almost  endless  nighty  and  as  cold  as  the  Polar  regions. 

Tbe  station  of  Koursk,  the  cities  of  Mzcnsk,  Moscow,  and  Nijni 
KoTgorod  are  passed  in  quick  successiou.  At  Nijni  Novgorod  we 
leave  the  railway  and  continue  our  journey,  as  far  as  Perm,  by  water. 
It  is  only  here  that  we  begin  to  realize  that  we  arc  really  on  the  road 
to  Siberia.  We  are  transtfcrrcd  to  little  three-horse  carriages,  with 
A  soldier  in  front  and  a  gendarme  by  tbe  aide  of  each  prisoner.  By 
leaning  a  little  forward  it  is  possible  to  sec  the  vast  horizon  before  us^ 
and  the  fureots  and  moimtaius  that  stretch  for  unknown  distances  oa 
eitbef  fide  of  the  road.  It  is  diffieult  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
a  captive  who  for  mouths,  or  it  may  be  for  years,  has  been  under 
bait  and  bar,  and  whose  news  have  been  limited  to  the  blank  walla 
of  a  prison,  when  he  once  more  breathes  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and 
befaolda  nature  iu  all  her  graudeur  and  her  beauty.  It  is  as  if  the 
liberty  for  which  his  soul  has  never  ceased  to  yearn  were  opening 
to  him  her  arms  and  bidding  him  be  free. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  thiuly  peopled, 
and  buildings  and  houses  were  ft^w  and  far  between.  The  broad 
highway  was  bordered  in  some  places  by  brushwood,  in  others  by 
immense  forests.  AU  sorts  of  fancies  flitted  through  my  braiu.  I 
tJwnght  of  home — of  father,  mother,  and  friends — of  the  cause,  of 
the  ioddeuts  of  my  trial,  and  the  dreary  future  that  lay  before 
me:  fourtccu  year!>'  hard  labour  iu  Eastern  Siberia — a  hell  hopeless 
■a  any  conceived  in  the  brain  of  Dante.  And  then  plans  of  escape 
carged  through  my  mind,  each  wilder  and  more  fantastic  thau  its 

We  travel  night  and  day,  always  with  the  same  soldier  and  gea- 
danne,  though  not  always  with  the  same  driver-  On  one  occasion 
wc  change  hoises  at  midnight,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  sec  that  my 
inaids  arc  overcome  by  sleep.  They  nod  and  rouse  themselves  in 
com  ;  their  efforts  to  keep  awake  are  laughable.  As  for  me,  my 
llunights  binder  sleep,  but  an  idea  occurs  to  me,  and  I  nod  too,  and, 
Graving  myself  into  my  corner,  1  snore.  The  stratagem  succeeds. 
A  feir  minutes  later  my  gendarme  is  auoring  loud  enough  to  waken 
Ac  dead.     The  soldier,  who  sits  before  mc,  embraces  his  ritle  with 
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both  bands  and  feet,  and  sva^s  to  and  fro  irith  tho  motion  of  the 
tarantass,  now  and  then  iucohcreutly  muttering  iu  a  guttnral 
Toice.  He  is  deep  in  dreamland.  I  rise  softly  and  look  out  into  the 
night.  A  million  stars  ore  shiuiug  in  the  clear  sky,  and  I  cnn  see 
that  wc  are  passing  through  a  thick  forest.  A  spring,  a  bound,  and 
1  could  be  among  those  trees.  Once  there,  my  guards  can  no  more 
find  me  than  the  wolf  that  steals  through  the  covert,  for  1  am  fleet 
of  foot  and  eager  for  freedom.  But  dressed  iu  this  couvict  costume, 
how  long  should  I  be  able  to  keep  my  freedom  ?  To  regain  Kussia 
I  must  follow  the  highroad,  and  the  first  soldier  or  gendarme  I  met 
would  arrest  me.  Ttiie,  I  might  throw  away  my  capote,  with  its  double 
ace,  but  I  have  no  hat,  and  a  bare-headed  man  would  invite  attention 
evcu  more  thau  one  clad  iu  the  costume  of  a  felon.  Worse  still,  I 
have  no  arms.  I  could  neitticr  defend  myself  against  wild  auimala 
nor  kill  game ;  and  if  I  am  compelled  to  take  to  the  woods,  game  may 
be  the  only  food  I  shall  be  able  to  procure. 

No ;  I  must  abandon  the  idea  now,  and  watch  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  hereafter.  As  I  come  reluctantly  to  this  conclusion  I 
remember — it  seemed  like  an  inspiration — that  the  gendarme  ha»  a 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  revolver  by  his  side.  Why  not  take  them  ? 
He  is  still  fast  asleep,  snoring,  if  possible,  harder  than  ever.  1  shall 
never  have  snch  another  chance.  I  will  do  it :  two  minutes  more 
and  then- — freedom. 

I  almost  shout. 

Holding  my  breath,  and  trying  to  still  the  beatings  of  my  heart,  I 
creep  close  to  the  sleeping  man,  and  lay  my  hand  gently  on  the  hat. 
Ue  makes  no  sign,  and  the  next  moment  the  hat  is  under  my  capote. 
Now  the  revolver !  I  lay  hold  of  the  butt,  and  try  to  draw  it  from 
the  gendarme's  belt.  It  docs  not  come  out  easily — 1  pull  agaiu — 
pull  a  second  time,  and  am  preparing  to  pull  a  third  time,  when  the 
snoring  suddenly  ceases. 

Quick  as  thought  I  shrink  into  my  corner,  breathe  deeply  and 
pretend  to  sleep.  The  gendarme  rouses  himself,  mutters,  and 
passes  his  hand  over  his  head.  Then  he  searches  all  about  him,  and, 
evidently  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  his  hat,  he  sleeps  no  more. 

"  Hallo,  brother !  "  I  say,  "  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  hat." 

"  I  am  afraid  1  have,  sir,''  he  answers  in  a  puzzled  voice,  at  the 
same  time  scratching  his  head  by  way,  probably,  of  keeping  it 
warm. 

"  Vou  see  what  it  is  to  sleep  on  the  road,  my  friend  I  Suppose, 
now,  I  had  slipped  out  of  the  carriage !  Nothing  wotUd  have  been 
easier." 

"  Oh,  but  you  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  do  it,  sir." 

"But  why?"  I  ask. 

"  Because  I  have  done  yon  no  harm,  and  you  do  not  want  to  get. 
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ft  poor  fellow  into  trouble !  You  know  yourself  how  severely 
gendarmes  are  dealt  with  who  let  their  prisoners  escape." 

**  Verv  well,  brother,  here  is  your  hat,  which  I  fouud  and  hid — 
jost  to  frighten  you  a  bit," 

Just  then  we  reached  another  station,  and  the  poor  fellow,  as  he 
pat  on  his  head-gear^  thanked  me  quite  pathetically,  as  much  for  not 
maoing  atray  as  for  restoring  bis  property. 

The  Convoy. 

At  Krasnovarski  wc  were  put  in  prison  again,  and  there  remained 
tevend  week;!,  awaiting  further  orders  as  to  our  disjiusal,  for,  uot- 
vithstandiug  what  we  had  been  told  at  Kieff,  there  appeared  to  be 
1^  lomc  doubt  touching  tJie  fate  in  store  fur  us.  At  length  came 
tbc  final  instrnctions.  We  were  to  march  with  tlie  chain  gang  of 
annmon  prisoners  to  Irkoutak.  It  was  then  that,  as  an  expedient 
for  ivoidiug  penal  servitude  and  eventually  regaining  my  liberty, 
Ute  idea  of  effecting  an  exchange  first  occurred  to  rao.  The  device  is 
one  frequently  practised  among  the  outlaws  of  Siberia.  This  is  the 
method  of  it : — ^Two  prisonera  make  a  bargain,  whereby  one  of  the 
oootracting  parties  takes  the  name  aud  certificate  and  assumes  the 
crinKof  the  other,  and  vice  versd.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  ex- 
change of  identities,  and  the  ono  who  gains  by  tho  exchange  settles  the 
difereace  by  a  money  payment  The  result  is  that  the  man  con- 
doDDcd  to  hard  labour  liecomes  a  Siberian  settler,  and  the  other 
tikes  bis  place  at  the  mines  or  in  gaoL  The  bargain  may  appear  an 
Dsertual  one,  but  a  moneyless  man  will  sometimes  do  a  great  deal  for 
i  small  sum  of  ready  cash — especially  if  he  has  a  passion  for 
jpunbling  or  drink — and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that,  when 
the  deceit  is  discovered,  the  more  extreme  penalty  may  not  be 
eaforced.  In  the  meantime,  moreover,  the  snpposed  political 
priiODer,  who  is  generally  of  noble  birth,  enjoys  a  consideration 
lod  some  material  advantages  which  are  denied  to  the  common 
mlefactor. 

Daring  the  long  tramp  of  the  chain  gang  these  substitutions  are 
effected  without  much  difficulty.  The  escort  being  changed  every  two 
hj%,  it  is  impossible  for  the  members  of  it,  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
iarizc  themselves  with  the  names  and  condition  of  the  ten  or 
score  prisoners  who  compose  the  convoy.  They  can  do  no 
more  than  count  heads,  aud  when  the  officer  iu  command  of  the 
jitrty  has  delivered  to  his  successor  the  same  number  of  convicts,  in 
odb  category,  which  he  received  from  his  predecessor,  his  task  is 
fally  a<^q^itted.  Whether  they  are  the  same  persona  he  cannot 
udertake  to  say,  and  is  never  asked. 

On  August  20,  or  thereabouts — I  am  not  sure  to  a  day — we  were 
dee  more  en  route,  this  time  on  foot.  From  Krasnovarski  the 
iiituce  is  700  English  miles,  and  the  journey,  it  was   reckoned, 
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wuuld  occnpy  about  two  moQtht.  I  had  thus  ample  time  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  my  convict  comrades  aud  carry  out:  the 
substitution. 

We  were  now  put  under  an.  altogether  different  regime.  Hitherto 
we  had  not  been  able  to  exchange  a  word  nith  anybody.  I  saw 
about  mu  only  my  fellow  political  convicln,  and  might  speak,  when 
occasion  required,  to  none  but  my  guards.  Now  we  were  allowed 
to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rather  mixed 
society  of  which  we  formed  a  part.  The  gang  consisted  of  170 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  class  aud  age ;  from  the  babe  in 
its  mother's  arms  to  the  old  man  with  snow-white  hair.  Must  of 
them  were  peasants;  yet  several  among  us  could  claim  the  privileges 
of  nobility,  llut  thcstreugtli  cf  the  convoy  diminished  as  we  Meut  on, 
for  Krasnovarski  is  within  tlic  limits  of  Kastern  Siberia,  and  several 
prisoners  were  left  as  colonists  at  t)ic  villages  through  which  we  passed. 

The  escort  consisted  of  an  officer  and  thirty  soldiers,  armed  with 
old-fashioned  mnskets.  A  detachment  of  three  or  four  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  column.  The  oiltcrs  marched  at  the  side  and  were 
supposed  to  form  a  military  chain.  But  it  was  so  weak,  relatively 
to  its  duties,  tts  to  be  almost  worthless,  the  convoy  being  increased 
to  a  portentous  length  by  the  baggage-waggons  and  the  fantiliea 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  following  them  into  exile.  After  the 
ba^age- waggons  came  two  carriages  occupied  by  gentlemen  male- 
factors of  the  nohility,  aud  three  in  which,  when  they  were  footsore, 
rode  the  political  prisoners. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  convoy  generally  reached 
the  "half-stage,"  a  huilding  in  which  we  pass  the  night.  After  a 
march  of  two  days,  or  of  a  full  day,  we  had  a  day's  rest  at  one  of 
the  buildings  known  as  i'tape»,  or  stages.  On  these  occasions  the 
prisoners  are  ranged  in  front  of  the  building  and  counted.  If  the 
count  be  right  the  gates  are  oi>eued,  aud  with  cries  of  joy  the  weary 
wayfarers  tlirow  themselves  into  the  court.  Then,  pushiug  and 
bustling,  clanking  their  chains  and  cursing  like  demons,  they  fight 
their  way  into  the  bouse,  struggling  desperately  for  the  best  places. 
The  first  comers  take  possession  of  the  benches ;  the  others  lie  where 
they  can.  '\A'hcn  all  are  inside  the  gates  arc  closed,  but  the  doors 
are  not  barred  until  nightfall. 

The  "  stage "  is  a  small  wooden  barrack — with  a  large  conit, 
formed  of  palis-ades,  in  the  rear — divided  iuto  several  compartments, 
one  of  which  is  aiisigucd  to  the  nobles  of  the  convoy ;  but  like  all  j 
the  others  it  is  far  too  little  for  its  destined  purpose.  The  prisoners^ 
are  as  closely  packed  as  herrings  iu  a  barrel.  A  few  ouly  can  find 
places  on  the  benches.  The  others  have  to  sleep  on  the  damp  and 
dirty  floor.  Next  to  the  benches  the  most  desirable  spot  is  under 
'or  there  it  is  a  little  cleaner  and  the  sleepers  ore  less  likely^] 
isturbed  than  on  the  open  fioor. 
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Tfce  struggle  for  places  over,  the  barrack-yard  becomes  very 
lirdj".  The  prisoners  arc  prepBring  the  evcaing  mfol ;  some  laying 
6ft8,  others  putting  a  few  scanty  morsels  of  fowi  into  a  pot — for  our 
fare  is  terribly  meagre ;  others  bringing  water  and  making  tea. 
After  supper  we  arc  again  couoted,  driven  inside,  and  loft  there  for 
tlic  night.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  out  fur  any  purpose  whatever: 
but  as  a  subntitute  for  latrines  large  wooden  pails  arc  placed  in  the 
corridor.  The  presence  of  these  abominations  among  so  many 
people  in  ill-ventilated  rooms  retidcrs  the  air  unutterably  foul;  its 
odour  ia  something  quite  peculiar,  as  all  who  have  had  occasion  to 
enter  the  prisoners'  quarters  at  night,  or,  still  worse,  early  in  the 
moming,  well  kuow. 

Id  the  same  corridor,  but  at  the  other  end,  is  the  maidan,  a  sort 
of  itinerant  shop,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  club  and  gam- 
bling saloon  ;  for  the  prisoners  are  much  given  to  play.  This  maidan 
it  u  institution  common  to  every  Siberian  convoy  and  gaol.  The 
rmhiantf  or  keeper  of  it,  is  always  a  prisoner.  The  imst,  which  is 
much  coveted  and  very  profitable,  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  often  considerable,  arc  added  to  the  common 
boud.  For  one  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  prisoners  is  to  form 
ibcDuelrctt  into  a  society,  which  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  tho 
rani  mir.  Tlicy  elect  a  atarosta,  who  also  acts  as  general  cashier, 
tod  appoint  him  an  assistant.  The  authorities,  on  their  part,  always 
recognise  this  system  of  self-goveromcut,  and  acknowledge  the 
intbority  of  the  starosta.  All  orders  are  communicated  through 
bim,  and  he  makes  all  payments  on  behalf  of  the  community.  He 
sell,  in  short,  os  general  intermediary  between  the  prisoners  and 
dieir  custodians — bribes,  when  it  is  necessary,  the  agents  of  justice, 
and  pays  a  regular  tribute  to  the  executioner,  in  consideration  where- 
of that  official  is  good  enough,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  own  back,  to  wield 
liiivhip  with  all  possible  consideration  fur  the  feelings  of  his  victim. 

The  scene  in  the  markiiant's  den  ou  a  rest  day  was  very  queer, 
ud,  well  painted,  would  make  a  striking  picture:  the  players  round 
i!ie  capote-covered  table,  as  excited  and  as  intent  over  their  game  as 
iftliej  were  playing  for  thousands  of  roubles  instead  of  fractions  of 
kopeo — the  shouting  and  gesticulating  ouJookcrs,  following  with 
keenest  interest  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  game — a  ruined  gambler 
bargaining  with  the  markitant  for  an  advance  on  a  coat,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  ui  old  watch — a  convict  asleep  on  the  floor — another  mending  a 
real  in  his  clothes — a  third  hammering  at  his  irons.  He  is  widen- 
iog  the  rings  that  shackle  his  legs,  in  order  tliat  he  may  slip  them 
offwhen  he  is  on  the  road — walking  in  irons  not  being  precisely  an 
uiuscmcnt.  Tlie  sentries  and  the  officers  cauuot  fail  to  hear  the 
ding  of  the  hammer,  but  the  custom  of  removing  irons  while  on  the 
ourch  is  so  common  as  to  have  the  force  of  a  recognised  regulation, 

uid  is  seldom,  if  ever,  objected  to  by  the  commander  of  an  escort. 
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Day  foUovetl  day  with  unvarying  inouotonyj  but  every  ouc  brought 
U8  nearer  to  our  ilestination,  and  though  T  had  not  yet  ventared  to 
effect  an  exchange,  1  never  wavered  in  my  resolution  to  escape  on 
the  first  favourable  opportunity.  jVlmost  every  day  we  met  vaga- 
bondsj  as  runaway  convicts  are  called,  making  for  Russia.  Their 
dress,  their  closely- cropped  hair,  and  their  general  appearance  left  uo 
doubt  as  to  their  quality.  Yet  neither  the  officer  uf  the  escort  nor 
the  local  authorities  paid  the  least  attention  to  them,  so  coinmou  are 
fugitive  convicts  on  Siberian  roads.  When  they  met  us  they  would 
draw  ou  one  aide,  sometimes  saluting  the  oflBcer.  I  have  known  old 
friends  meet  in  this  way. 

"  Hallo,  Ivan  Ivauovitcli,  how  goes  it  ?  "  would  call  out  one  of  the 
tramps  to  a  man  whom  he  recognised  in  the  chain  gang, 

"Ah,  is  that  you,  Iliousehka  ?  "  would  answer  the  other  pleasantly. 
"What!  have  you  become  a  vagabond*  already?" 

"  "Yes,  T  am  on  the  look-out  for  cheap  lodgings ;  I  dare  «ay  I 
shall  soon  get  accommodated." 

This  iu  allusion  to  the  certainty,  sooner  or  later,  of  his  recapture. 

Political  prisoners  on  the  march  enjoy  pri\ilegcs  which  are  denied 
to  ordinary  convicts.  They  are  uot  fettered ;  they  can,  when  so  dis- 
posed, ride  in  the  carriages  which  accompany  the  convoy,  and  they 
are  allowed  fifteen  kopecs  (threepence)  a  day  for  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  orders  iu  our  regard  given  to  tlie  officers  of  the  escort  wer*» 
exceedingly  stringent ;  orders,  however,  which  for  the  raost  part  it 
was  impossible  to  execute.  For  instance,  they  were  enjoined  to  keep 
us  always  apurt  and  uot  let  us  on  any  account  mix  with  the  other 
prisoners.  But  the  weakness  of  the  escort,  and,  above  all,  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  at  the  ^iapfs,  or  haitiug-places,  rendered 
observance  of  this  injunction  so  extremely  difficult  that  it  was  seldom 
enforced. 

♦  Aa  vagabonds  .irc  frequently  mentioned  in  this  natrative,  and  Mokrieritcli  hiroaclf 
become  anv  uf  tliciti,  it  Qiay  lie  well  to  explain  that  the  waodtircrs  ho  deftigmiUd  are 
Kiuiply  trampa  an  furnished  with  |>nMports.  A  double  stream  of  tliese  waifs  is  alwavi 
Hi)  tlie  utovii  lliroiigli  Sibcria~ono  tou  Ardji  the  eAMt,  tliu  oILt  tuwartls  the  weiit — tbtt 
latter  li-c6,  tho  fmrtiicr  yciicrally  m  lH>iiii«.  Mftny  uf  t^«  iitwluntary  Bvtttvn  either  do 
uot  take  kindly  t4>  work,  or  tiad  tbeir  lot  iDtolerable.  and  so  make  off  on  tha  first 
opportimity,  hi'a^itig  Uuiir  way,  and  livinc  on  the  charity  f>{  the  i>vaaiiitU,  who  never 
ranue  a  di.-t.iit»t«  traveller  a  crust  of  bread  aod  a  night's  lodginc-  I^'ot  a  fow  of  thtmo 
waDderent  milk  under  the  hanlahipa  to  which  they  aro  oxpoutt,  or  frecso  to  deaUi  in 
the  foreats,  and  tlif  nmvivora  arc  nearly  always  arrcstc<l  Uwore  tJiej?  reach  the  frontier 
of  Eumpean  Kuuia,  but  thry  caiiso  tlia  police  a  world  of  trouble.  Having  no  papen, 
they  an  abl«  Iv  givu  fnl^v  Doint-a,  atid  deny  lieing  fugitive  trana^Kirta— whico  they 
almost  ini-ariably  do.  'I'here  is  then  uothinz  for  it  bnt  to  write  to  whatever  addrvst  a. 
man  may  giw — giuierally  anme  remote  vulaj^e^and  imiuire  if  he  is  kuown  tkero. 
Should  theanswer  bo  in  the  negative,  the  fact  is  takennaprvi^f  of  tho paperlcaa  one's  gailt, 
and  be  is  bmiI  back  in  dLiins  bi>  the  interior  of  iJiberin.  As  likely  as  not,  however,  it 
will  be  in  the  atfirmntivo,  fur  there  provailn  among  iheae  outcairt^  a  strange  yet  rvgolar 
tnuie  ill  what  tho  vag.iWnda  call  "noata.''  For  Initance,  Ivan  Ivanovitch,  being  In 
want  of  DioiK-y,  veils  to  I'eter  llioaeohka,  who  has  a  fow  kopecs  to  apara,  the  name  and 
addrcHS  of  some  mujik  of  his  acquaintance,  who  long  ago  Ictt  his  native  villace  for  parts 
Qnkoowu— or.  |ierbApa,  his  own  name  and  a<Mre««.  This  is  Peter's  neat,  and  when  be 
falls  iuto  the  hands  of  the  pnlicu  be  ttdU  theiii  ho  in  Pnul  Lubnvitvb,  from,  let  us  aay, 
Tet«ari«ino,  iu  thu  government  of  Koursk.    Un  thia,  a  miaaive  ia  tent  to  tha  srarostoof 
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The  Svbstitctiok. 

VTe  were  vithia  fourteen  day.i  of  Irkoatsk  before  I  succeeded  in 
eUccting  tiu  exchange  of  identities  with  a  coarict  condcmaod  to- 
unple  e-^ile.  Many  others  followed  my  eianiple.  Of  tlie  170  men 
vlio  composed,  the  convoy  not  more  than  fifty  were  under  sentence 
of  penal  scr^'itudCf  and  at  least  twenty  of  them  obtained  substitutes. 
So  far  as  the  prisoners  were  concerned,  this  was  done  quite  openly  j 
ojncealraeut,  iu  factj  would  have  been  impossible^  even  if  it  bad  been 
Deccssary — and  it  was  not  necessary ;  for  so  long  as  the  convoy  held 
torether,  and  the  communistic  organization  endured,  bctrftval  was  not 
to  be  feared.  The  traitor  would  have  died  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
tntion  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  comrades — aud  thijt  all  knew. 

My  substitute,  a  peasant  by  origin  and  a  hurglar  by  profession, 
igreed  to  the  exchange  of  identities  iu  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
fixtecti  shillings  in  coin,  a  pair  of  boots  aud  a  flannel  blouse.  Two 
dkfi  before  our  arrival  at  the  ^(ape,  where  it  was  arranged  to  carry 
tbe  agreement  into  cScct,  1  pretended  to  have  a  bad  toothache, 
bound  up  my  face  with  a  pocket-* handkerchief,  and  at  the  halfway 
baiting-place  remained  all  the  time  on  the  beuch  that  served  for  a 
bed,  as  if  I  were  distracted  witli  pain.  This  I  did  to  hide  my 
features  from  the  soldiers  of  the  escort,  ono  of  whom,  sharper  than 
his  follows,  might  otherwise  possibly  discover  the  stratagem.  The  risk 
vas  too  great,  my  lunging  for  liberty  too  intense,  to  permit  me  to 
neglect  a  single  precaution. 

Exchanges  were  most  costly  eflectcd  at  the  principal  halting-placca 
beeutietbe  escort  was  changed  there.  Among  the  common  prisonerg 
i1k  transaction  was  conducted  in  the  simplest  way  imaginahtc.  At  the 
ToD'Cal!  the  contracting  parties  answered  respectively  to  eai;h  other's 
Bflmf,  took  eacli  other's  places,  and  the  thing  was  done.  In  the  case 
of  a  political  prisoner  under  special  surveillauce,  just  thcu  very 
ilrin^ent,  the  operation  entailed,  greater  risk  and  demanded  more 
eire.  1  arranged  with  my  substitute  that  the  moment  we  arrived  at 
tbe  Hspn  m  question,  he  should  follow  mc  to  an  obscure  corner  of 
tlic  barrack-yard — to  speak  jdainly,  t<)  the  latrine.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had  exchanged  dresses. 
Parlor,  my  burglar  friend,  was  transformed  into  a  political  prisoner 
of  the  nobility,  and  I  became  a  common  malefactor  in  irons.  Though 
ia  (kcc  as  unlike  as  possible,  we  were  about  the  same  height  aud 
bcDd,  and,  at  a  distance,  might  easily  be  mistaken  one  for  another. 

The  delivery  of  the  gang  to  the  new  escort   went  off  without 
di!E':ulty.     Vavlov  lay  ou  a  beuch  with  his  face  bound  up.     Nobody 


Tiuririoo.  -who  rtplioi,  in  duo  counc,  to  the  flffect  that  tba  viUa:^  did  onco  poMcai  a 
?ui  I,utjn\iU-)i.  butwhetbiTr  tLu  jioiBon  in  qUMticin  be  titti  ftaiiin  hiaii  ho  is  UDAUeto 
or.  Tlu)  next  proooedio^  i;i  to  Birnil  till-  »o("-f/i'ji'fn/ Paul  to  Tttcriwirio  for  identification. 
TW  Tiinfi  iwtim  DOtomUy  r«tnlta  in  the  dctoctioD  of  tbft  impottorc,  whftr«u(>oii  our 
ItiiM  Frtor  U  cood«miml  to  a  uew  twnii  of  «ule,  Mid  teot  baek  wbeoce  Ue  (MUi«. 
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took  any  notice  either  of  him  or  of  me,  and  when  the  olJ  escort 
marched  away,  we  knew  we  were  safe.     The  raomcut  they  were  poiii 
I  went  iutu  the  common  room  and  gut  myself  sLaved    and   my  hair 
cut  rloBe  to  my  head,  so  that  my  coiiFure  might  resemble  chat  of  my 
new  comrades. 

I  woudered  then,  and  T  have  often  wondered  since,  at  the  ease  wilV 
which  my  custodians  were  deceived  iu  the  matter  of  this  substitution. 
Ou  the  register  1  was  »et  down  as  a  former  medical  studeat.  I  had^ 
therefore,  been  a  member  of  a  univ:!r8ity  ;  Pavlov,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  almost  wholly  illiterate.  lie  could  hardly  open  his  mouth 
without  betraying  bis  origin  and  ahowiug  hia  ignorance.  His^ 
appearance,  moreover,  was  little  in  harmony  with  his  new  character. 
I,  Bs  a  noble,  had  worn  my  hair  aud  beard  loug,  while  his  head  was 
closely  cropped,  and  he  wore  no  beard  at  all.  How  could  all  this 
fail  to  excite  suspicion  ?  For  three  weeks  he  acted  as  my  substitute^ 
and  it  never  ^«ccm8  to  have  occurred  cither  to  the  officcn  of  tlie 
escort  or  the  authorities  of  Irkoutsk  that  the  soi-disani  Debagorio 
Mokrievitch  was  not  the  real  Simon  Pure.  But  for  the  denunciationa 
— of  which  I  shall  speak  presently — I  do  not  believe  the  secret  evurV 
would  have  been  discovered,  always  supposing  that  Pavlov  kept  the 
compact,  and  he  really  behaved  very  well.  One  day  au  oflScer  of  the 
escort,  seeing  by  the  register  that  T  wax  a  medical  student,  consulted  my 
substitute  touching  some  ailment  he  had,  and  Pavlov,  with  an  impudence 
that  bordered  on  the  sublime,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  hia  advice.  Hd 
was  fortunately  not  called  upon  to  put  hia  prescription  in  writing. 

It  may  be  asked  why  I  did  not  proKt  by  the  laxity  of  the  escort 
during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  to  escape  before  we  reached  our 
destination.  Jiecause  I  should  have  been  misaed  at  the  first  halting- 
place,  and  by  means  of  the  telegraph  aud  an  active  pursuit,  imme- 
diately recaptured :  I  could  have  bad  otily  a  few  hours'  start,  aud  I 
wanted,  at  the  least,  several  days. 

Af\er  the  substitutiou  I  marched  as  a  common  felon  ou  foot,  carry- 
ing my  irons;  my  allowance  was   reduced   to  twopence   a-day,  while 
Pavlov  had  threepence,  aud  could  vary  the  monotony  of  the  way  by^ 
riding  in  one  of  the  carriages  provided  for  the  political  prisoners.       fl 

About  October  20,  1879,  we  reached  Irkoutak,  where  we  were  to 
be  received  and  inspected  by  the  higher  authorities.  Towards  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  entered  the  central  prison  and  were  takeu 
into  a  large  room  with  three  doors  and  two  exits.  One  of  these  was 
open  and  led  into  au  adjoining  room,  whore  the  inspection  took 
place.  Our  atarosta,  standing  on  the  doorstep,  called  the  prisoners 
one  by  one,  and  each,  as  he  was  snmmoned,  went  into  the  room, 
carrying  with  him  bis  poor  belongings,  in  onler  that  it  might  be^ 
ascertained  if  he  still  possessed  the  articles  given  htm  by  the  Crown.  ■ 
This  done,  he  passed  on  into  a  farther  apartment,  where  the  prisoners 
were  to  be  quartered  for  the  night. 
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At  leDg;Th  came  my  turn. 

"  PavloT  !  "  shouts  tbe  starosta. 

''Here/'l  answer,  and,  taking  up  my  bag-,  I  enter  the  audience 
chniber,  and  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  several  important  look- 
ing Jttttctionarics,  sitting  at  a  big  table  covered  with  registers. 

"Paul  Pavlov?"  says  the  presiding  councillor,  and  then,  after 
jifonnng  mo  with  a  fugitive  glance,  he  bends  once  more  over  bis  books, 

''  Ves,  your  nohleoess,"  I  reply,  doing  my  best  to  speak  and  look 
liks  a  peasant  prisoner. 

"For  what  crime  were  you  judged?'' 

"For  burglarj-,  your  nobleness.'' 

"Are  the  effeeta  given  you  by  the  Government  all  in  order?" 

"They  are,  your  nobleness." 

"Tiroshirts,two  pairs  of  drawers, woollen  troufieni,  great  coat,  pelisse, 
1  pair  of  boots,  leg  irons  ? "  enumerated  the  conncillor,  in  a  rapid, 
sacotonous  voice. 

Aa  each  article  is  named,  I  say,  "  It  is  here,"  and  during  the  in- 
terrogation an  obscure  personage  fumbles  in  my  bag  to  verify  my 
(tslemcDt. 

This  Donelnded  the  inspection,  and  after  surrendering  my  fetters, 
wbicli  I  remo\'ed  withont  the  help  of  a  blacksmith,  1  passed  into  the 
afsrtment  where  I  was  to  remain  as  a  prisoner  until  they  took  mc 
to  tlw  village  where  I  had  to  be  interned  as  a  settler. 

I  bsd  not  long  to  wait.  The  fifth  day  after  our  arrival  the  remaining 
Tsgaboads  of  the  gang  were  sent  further  east,  and  there  remained  only 
die  ordinary  exilea  and  prisoners  under  sentence  of  pcual  servitude. 
Aa  important  consequence  of  tlie  departure  of  the  vagabonds — old 
offenders  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  convoy — was  the  brcak-iip  of  our 
oonfflanisttc  organization,  and  the  subsequent  revelation  of  my  secret. 

Oq  the  following  day  the  iuvoluntary  colonists,  of  nhom  I  was  now 
oae,  started  for  our  final  destination,  a  village  some  forty  miles  from 
Idnabk,  and  on  Novemlier  1st,  we  arrived  at  Talmiusky,  the  end  of 
onrkog  journey.  For  the  last  time  we  were  paraded  and  counted 
in  the  conrt  of  the  voloat.  Then,  after  our  effects  had  been  again 
BUiiDed,  ve  received  our  registers  and  were  handed  over  to  the 
elefk  of  the  village,  who  had  orders  to  find  us  fjuarters. 

Ifce  escort  went  one  way,  wo  went  another,  and  we  walked  through 
11h  streets  of  the  great  village  free  men — within  the  limits  assigncil 

nst. 

The  Flight. 
If  1  meant  to  escape  I  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  any  moment  I' 
Hi  liable  to  be  betrayed.  My  comrades  among  the  colonists,  as 
ik  the  prisoners  we  had  left  at  Irkoutsk,  all  knew  who  I  was.  Any 
ofUme,  by  turning  traitor,  could  earn  a  considerable  reward  ;  even 
iiliglit  indiscretion  might  reveal  the  secret,  and  the  disclosure  of 
DJ  identity  to  the   authorities  would  lead  to  my  immediate  arrest. 

TOL  XLVH.  H 
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It  wfts  therefore  necessary  to  go  at  once;  yet  I  could  not  start  on  so 
long  a  journey  without  money,  and  I  did  not  possess  a  ko|K:ck.     So 
I  sold  my  great  coat,  my  wooUen  trousers,  and  my  gloves,  for  a 
rouble  aud  a-half.     It  was  not  much.      After  this   depletion   of  my 
wardrobe,  my  costume  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.     A  rcgulatioa  ■ 
pelisse,  a  fur  cap,  thin  trousers,  and  ordinary  underclothing,  did  not  ™ 
afibrd  much  protection  against  the  iutcuac  cold  of  a  Siberian  winter. 
But  I  dared  not  hesitate.     On  November  2nd,  at  ten  o'cloclt,  before 
noon,  I  set  out  from  the  village.     The  morning,  though  cold,  was  ■ 
clear  aud  quiet.      I  made   no  attempt  to  bide    my  quality ;  it  was  ( 
evident  to    everybody.     Aly  yellow  regulation  pelisse  and    closely 
cropped  head  showed  clearly  enough   that  1  was  a   vagabond.      Hut 
this  gave  me  little  anxiety;   I  had  observed  that  in  Eastern  Siberia 
vagabonds  were  neither  arrested  nor  questioned.     It  would  be  tbtta 
same  witli   me,  I  thought,  and  iu  this  expectation  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed.     My  journey  as  a  vagabond  lasted  about  eight  days,  aud  I 
suffered  much  both  from  hunger  and  cold.     In  the  valleys — for  theM 
country  was  hilly — I   often    expericueed  a  cold    so    intense  that  I 
thought  my  limbs  would  freeze  as  I  walked.     Sometimes  the  valley 
bottoms  were  tilled  with  a  thick  fog.     Going  through   one  of  those 
fogs  was  like    taking  a  bath  of  pins  and   needles — so  keen  was  the 
cold — and,  though  ou  these  occasions  I  always  ran,  one  of  my  knees 
became  frost-bitten — my  pelisse  not  being  long  enough  to  cover  my 
legs,  which  were  clothed  only  in  light  cotton  pantaloons. 

1  generally  passed  the  night  in  the  bath*room  of  some  peasant 
after  the  manner  of  vagabonds,  for  nobody  iu  Siberia,  however  poor, 
is  without  a  vapour  hath,  the  vapour  being  produced  by  pouring 
water  on  red-hot  stones. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  night  was  closing  in,  I  reached  a  village 
and  sought  a  lodging.  I  had  heanl  from  the  experienced  vagabonds 
of  the  gang  that  it  was  always  better  to  ask  cbarity  or  help  from 
the  poor  than  from  the  well-to-do.  Never,  they  said,  when  you  ara 
on  the  tramp,  knock  at  the  door  of  a  rich  man's  house.  Go  rather  ta 
the  most  wretched  cabin  you  can  (iud. 

This  rule,  ^ased  on  a  wide  experience  and  a  profound  truth— for 
the  poor  naturally  receive  more  sympathy  from  the  poor  than  from  the 
well-to-do- — I  deemed  it  expedient  to  follow.  At  the  end  of  the  village 
iu  question   I   found  a  cabin  of  unprepossessing  aspect,  and,  con- 
cluding that  it  was  exactly  what  I  wanted,  I  went  in,  making,  as 
entered,  the  sign  of  the  cross  bi:forc  the  picture  of  a  saint,  as  is 
custom  in  Russia.     Then  I  greeted  my  hosts. 

"  Good  day,  my  boy/'  answered  the  peasant,  an  old  man  wi 
long  white  beard,  in  a  kindly  voice. 

"  Could  you  sell  me  a  bit  of  bread  ?  "  I  asked ;  for  though 
travelled  as  a  vagabond  I  did  not  like  to  beg  after  the  manner  of  vag 
bonds,  aud  always  tendered  a  piece  of  money  for  what  I  received. 
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"  Ves,  you  can  have  bread,"  said  the  nld  man,  handing  me  a  loaf. 

"  Thank  you,  father ;  and  may  I  pass  the  night  in  your  house  ?  " 

"  I  fear  that  ia  impossible,  my  buy.      You  are  a  vagabond,  aren't 

'OU?     They  are  very  severe  jiiat  now  about  vagabonds,  the   police 

^.Te.     If  yoa  take  ia  a  man  without  a  pa»9port  yoa  may  get  fine{l. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  my  boy  ?  "' 

t"  From  the  convoy." 
''1  thought  ao.      I  was  right  then.      You  arc  a  vagabond." 
I  answered  with  a  supplicatory  gesture,  and    I   daresay   I   looked 
cold  enough   and   wretched  enough  to  move  the  compassioa  of  a 
hinlcr-hearted  man  than  this  good  old  peasant. 

•       "You  fellows  generally  sleep  in  the  hatha,  don't  you?"   he  said, 
ftflcr  a  pause.     ''*  Well,  go   iuto  mine   if  you  like ;  I  can  put  you 
nowhere  else.     And  I  have  heated  it  to  day  ;  you  will  be  warm," 
h       So  picking  up  my  loaf,  and  laying  on  the  table  a  few  kopecks — 
"  nobody  ever  thinks  of  bargaining  with  a   wanderer — I   leave  the 
IioaK.     The  bath  is  hard  by,  and  on  going  in  I  find  that  it  ia  quite 

Inrm,  as  the  old  man  had  said.  The  heat  is  so  great,  indeed,  that  I 
G«n  dispense  with  my  pelisse. 
These  peaunts'  bath-rooms  are  seldom  supplied  with  a  chimney. 
He  stones  are  heated  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  smoke, 
aftn  blackcaing  the  rafters,  finds  its  way  out  aa  best  it  can.  There 
vrre  no  windows,  and,  in  order  to  look  round,  I  had  to  light  one  of 
tbe  tallow  candles  which  I  carried  in  my  bag.  They  were  very  useful 
fcr  rahhiug  my  feet  with  after  a  long  march.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to 
ileep,  and  before  lying  down,  on  the  wooden  bench  which  waa  to  be 
njr  couch  L  had  a  little  operation  to  perform.  My  yellow  pelisse 
proclaimed  my  quality  a  long  way  off.  That  was  au  iucouvenicnce, 
U(l  iu  certain  easily  conceivable  circumstances,  might  lead  to  awkward 

Ionucqaeucca.  I  meant  to  change  its  colour.  This  1  did  by  smearing 
tbe  garment  with  a  mixture  composed  of  tallow  from  my  candles 
and  soot  from  the  wall.  It  was  not  a  very  fast  black  perhaps,  but  it 
aiuwered  the  purpose.  Henceforth,  nobody,  without  a  pretty  close 
iupection,  would  perceive  that  I  was  a  vagabond  on  the  tramp. 
This  done,  I  lay  down  on  the  bench  and  was  soon  fast  asleep.  I 
ODK  have  slept  an  hour  or  two  when  I  was  wakened  by  the  creaking 
of  tbe  door,  and  I  heard  the  heavy  steps  of  a  mau  entering  the 
Toom.  As  it  was  pitch  dark  I  could  not  sec  him,  and  I  did  not 
tUnk  it  worth  while  to  strike  a  light.  The  new-comer  seemed  to  be 
of  tbe  same  opinion,  for,  without  speaking  a  word,  he  groped  his 
n;  (owarda  my  bench  and  laid  down  beside  mc.  Thongh  he  touched 
D/  body  he  made  no  remark,  and  a  few  moments  later  I  could  tell 
by  his  regular  breathing  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  Then  I  slept 
a^,  and  did  not  oj>cn  my  eyes  until  I  was  wakened  by  the  cold — 
fcr  the  bath-room  had  lost  all  its  warmth,  and  the  temperature  was 
hr  hclow  freezing-point.      So   I  rose  from  my  couch,  donned  my 
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pelisse,  and,  though  the  sun  bad  not  yet  risen,  1  left  my  snoring 
bed-fellow,  vhom  I  never  s&w,  to  his  slumliers  and  resumed  my 
journey. 

My  plan  woe  to  reach  the  house  of  a  friend  about  150  miles 
from  the  village  *here  I  had  been  interned.  To  traverse  a  region  aa 
large  as  Europe  without  money  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
cveu  if  1  bad  succeeded  iu  doing  so  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, without  papers,  either  to  cross  the  Irontier  or  leave  the 
countrj'.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  took  care  never  to  ask 
my  way.  ITiat  would  have  been  a  great  imprudence.  And  there 
was  little  need,  for  the  roads  in  Siberia  are  so  few  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  go  wrong.  According  to  my  reckoning  I  was  still  about 
thirty  miles  frum  my  destination.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  village 
I  saw,  near  a  little  cabin  by  the  road-aide,  a  man  who  eyed  me 
keenly.  From  his  abort  hair  and  stubby  beard  I  guessed  tbat  he 
was  a  recently  arrived  culouist  who  had  come  into  the  country  with 
a  chain  gang. 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  brother,"  he  said,  "  and  rest  yourself  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

I  accepted  the  inviUtion  with  pleasure,  for  I  had  not  broken  my 
fast.  We  entered  the  cabin  together.  It  was  very  small,  and  on  a 
brick  hearth  was  sitting  a  woman,  probably  the  exile's  wife.  My  host 
asked  me  to  take  a  scat  and  began  to  prepare  the  samovar,  an  appliance 
which  is  found  iu  every  Siberian  cottage.      As  we  drank  we  talked. 

*'  Is  it  a  long  time  since  you  left  the  gang  ?  "  asked  my  entertainer. 

"  Q.nite  lately.      X  belonged,  to  convoy  number  four." 

"  You  have  turned  v.-igabond  then,  brother?" 

"  Yes,  what  is  the  good  of  staying  here  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  returned  the  exile  bitterly.    "The  country 
is  abominable.     I  shall  do  the  same  thing  myself  in  a  month  or 
two.      Whicli  way  do  you  go — by  the  Angara  road  ?  " 
'   I  gave  him  an  itinerary,  though  not  exactly  the  one  I  meant  to 
follow. 

"  I  know  all  these  places  well,*'  observed  my  host.  "  But  do  yoa 
know  you  will  have  to  be  prudent.  The  authorities  hereabouts  are 
very  vicious  just  now.  Tbey  arrest  every  wayfarer  they  see.  You 
must  look  out,  my  brother,  or  they  will  arrest  you." 

"  What  would  yoa  advise  me  to  do,  then,"  I  asked,  greatly 
alarmed  at  this  news. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  brother;   listen  !" 

And  then  he  gave  me  very  valuable  information  ;  described  the 
villages  through  or  near  which  I  should  have  to  pass,  indicating  at 
the  same  time  those  that  were  dangerous  and  the  footpaths  by  which 
I  might  avoid  them.  He  gave  rae  the  names  and  described  the 
dwellings  of  the  peasants  with  whom  I  might  lodge  aud,  in  a  word, 
told  me  everything  which  i^  imported  a  wandering  outlaw  to  know. 
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"  But  why,"  I  asked,  "  are  the  police  so  active  jiwt  now  ?  I 
I -thought  this  road  was  one  of  the  safcat  for  vagabonds  iu  the  whole 
■rfjouulry." 

"  God  kuows.  Perhaps  they  have  found  a  body  somewhere  and 
are  looking  for  the  murderer." 

I  made  no  remark,  but  I  thought  it  was  much  more  likely  that 
-thoy  had  discovered  my  flight  and  were  lookiug  for  me.  Aud  so  it 
jtroved. 

I     After  finishing  the  tea  we  talked  a  little  longer,  and  as  I  took  my 
leave  I  thanked  my  host  warmly  for  his  hospitality  and  information. 
When  [  reached  the  last  village  before  that  at  which  lived  my 
.tend,  I  was  quite  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  faint  with  hunger  ami 
floU;  but  I  counted  on  a  long  and  quiet  rest  in  the  cottage  of  a 
fBannt  woman  whose  address  had  been  given  me  by  the  fiicndly 
cjdle.     It  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  to  get  thither  I 
iiad  to  pass  the  head-quarters  of  the  communal  authorities,      la  the 
iight   of  the    exile's  warning,  and    my  own    fears,  tliiii    sccmiid    a 
.     sufficiently  dangerous  enterprise.      Albeit  I  put  on  an  air  of   in- 
difference and  took  care  not  to  increase  my  pace,  yet   1  could  not 
avoid  an  occasional  backward  glance  to  see  if  I  was  beiug  followed. 
I>J^o  one,  however,  seemed  to  notice  me,  and  1  reached  my  destination 
iritliout  receiving  any  unpleasant  attentions.      The  peasant  woman 
welcomed  me  kindly,  if  not  very  etfusively.      But  she  was  a  dear 
good  tool,  gave  me  of  her  best,  aud  let  me  lie  on  a  bench  and  paas 

tthe  night  in  her  house. 
About  two  hours  before  sunrise  my  hostess  came  into  the  kitchen 
and  began  to  busy  herself  with  preparations  for  breakfast.  But  I 
remuned  stretched  on  my  bench  ;  the  cottage  was  warm,  I  felt  very 
emnfortable,  and  1  saw  no  reason  for  hurry.  The  day  was  before 
UK,  and  [  had  not  iar  to  go.  So  1  turned  round  on  my  wooden 
eooch  and  was  just  sinking  into  a  second  slumber  when  I  heard  the 
Hand  of  beUsj  such  as  post'Chaises  and  mail-carts  in  Russia  invariably 
any. 
"Bells  I  "  I  cried,  starting  up.     "  Does  a  mail-coach  run  on  this 

"  No,"  answered  the  peasant,  "  we  have  no  mail-coach  here ;  it  is 
proUbly  a  private  carriage  which  is  passing  through  the  village." 

Meanwhile  the  bells  came  nearer ;  then  the  sound  suddenly  ceased, 
y  it  seemed  not  far  from  the  cottage.  I  did  not  Like  this  at  all. 
Whitt  could  it  mean  ? 

"Would  you  mind  going  to  sec  what  or  whose  carriage  it  is?  "  1 
■id.  She  went,  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  I  jumped  off  mv 
bi&cb  and  put  on  my  clothes. 

b  a  few  minutes  she  was  back  witb  the  news  that  the  carriage 
bdoQged  lo  the  gendarmes,  and  that  they  were  questioning  the  starotta 
ud  the  clerk. 
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"The  gendarmes  I"  I  exclaimed,  ''who  says  so — wliere  are  they 
from?" 

"  From  Irkoutsk.  It  is  the  coachman  himself  who  told  me.  Ho 
thinks  they  are  after  a  political  runaway." 

"  In  that  case,  I  had  better  be  going,"  I  said,  laughing.     "  They 
may  perhaps  think  I  am  the  man.     Now  look  here — if  they  ask  you 
any  questions^  know  nothing.     If  you  do  it  may  be  worse  for  yea; 
they  may  make  you  pay  a  fine.     Good-bye"  {putting  the  last  of  my  ■ 
kopecks  ou  the  tabic). 

"  Good-by,"  answered  my  hostess  ;  "  don't  be  uneasy.  I  shall  not 
say  a  word."  She  was  a  worthy  woman,  and  a  friend  in  need,  that 
old  peasant.  M 

I  went  out.  It  was  still  dark,  and  I  might  creep  throogh  the  tU-  V 
lagc  without  being  seen.  The  last  of  the  houses  passed,  I  raa  at  the 
top  of  my  spted,  for  I  felt  sure  that  the  pursuers  were  at  my  heels, 
and  the  possibility  of  being  retaken  enraged  me  almost  past  endur- 
ance.  I  bad  been  denounced  shortly  after  leaving  the  settlement.  ■ 
of  that  there  could  he  no  doubt.  But  how  had  the  police  managed  to 
trace  me  so  soon?  I  had  been,  very  careful,  neglected  no  conceivable 
precaution,  given  misleading  answers  to  all  who  questioned  me  about  ■ 
my  past  movements  and  future  plans.  I  haxl  made  long  dttoura  to 
avoid  the  larger  villages,  and  daring  the  latter  part  of  my  journey 
put  up  only  with  the  most  trusted  friends  of  vagabond  wanderers. 
Yet  the  gendarmes  had  followed  me  step  by  step  to  my  very  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  but  for  the  friendly  warning  of  the  bells  I  should 
certainly  have  been  rccaptmrcd,  for  I  could  not  have  left  the 
village  by  daylight  without  being  seen.  Even  now  T  was  in  imminent 
danger ;  my  safety  absolutely  depended  on  my  reaching  my  friend's  _ 
house  at  once,  and  lying  a  long  time  in  hiding.  Though  I  had  never  ■ 
been  there,  T  knew  the  place  so  well  by  description— its  situation 
and  appearance  were  so  vividly  impressed  ou  my  mind — that  I  could 
find  it,  even  iu  the  dark,  without  asking  a  question.  It  was  only 
about  seven  miles  from  the  village  1  had  just  left.  But  how  could  I 
get  thither  unperceivcd  ?  For  if  I  was  seen  by  a  single  person  entenug 
my  friend's  house,  it  might  be  the  ruin  of  ns  both.  Something  must 
he  decided  on  the  instant.  Day  was  dawning,  the  gendarmes  were 
behind  me,  and  by  the  barking  of  the  dogs  I  reckoned  that  the  vil. 
lagc  where  dwelt  my  friend  could  not  \ye  more  than  two  miles  away. 
T  looked  round.  On  one  side  of  the  road  were  open  fields ;  on  the  other 
thick  brushwood  grew.  As  yet,  I  had  nut  met  a  soul — nobody  could 
tell  the  gendarmes  in  which  direction  I  had  gone — but  it  was  now 
no  longer  dark,  and  if  I  went  oUj  1  might  encounter  a  peasant  or  a  way- 
farer any  moment.  Only  one  thing  ccmld  be  done;  I  must  hide  some- 
where— even  at  the  risk  of  being  frozen  stiff — and  remain  hidden 
until  sundown,  when  I  might  perchance  gain  my  friend's  house  unper- 
dvcd.    Among  the  bushes  I    Yes,  that  was  the  placfl,  I  could  lie  perdu 
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'ftliere  all  day.     But  just  as  I  was  about  to  put  this  plan  into  execu- 

-«iou,  another  thought  came  to  trouble  me.      How  about  my  footsteps? 

HlFresh  snow  had  fallen  in.  the  night,  and   the  police  could  follow  me 

^  -to  my  hiding-place  as  easily  as  a   hound   tracks  a  deer  to  its  lair. 

^And  then  I  bethonght  me  of  an  ingenious  artifice,  about  which  I  had 

Tead  in  some  romance.     Tarntug  my  face  to  the  road  I  walked  back- 

'wards  towards  the   bushes,  taking  care   at   every  step   to   make  a 

rflistinct  impression  on  the  snow.     It  was  now  quite  daylight,  and  a 

little  way  off  1    could  see   two   summer  cabius   of  the   Burlats — ^iu 

-viuter  always  empty.     Thither  T  went,  always  backward,  and  entering 

one  of  the  cabins  remained  there  the   whole  day  and  far  into  the 

uiphL     AVLcn  I  thought  all   the  pcasauts  would  be  indoors,  I  stole 

(joietly  out,  and  going  stealthily  and  with   many  precautions  to  my 

i    friend's  house,  knocked  in  fear  and  misgiving  at  bis  door. 
To  my  great  relief  he  opened  it  himself. 
"  I  should  not  have  recognised  you,  if  I  had  not  just  heard  all 
your  history/'  he  said,  after  we  had  exchanged  greetings. 

"I  am  %-ery  curious  to  see  myself,"  T  returned,  approaching  a 
minor  which  hung  on  the  wall.  "  I  have  not  seen  a  looking-glass 
IJDCC  my  arrest.'* 

I  was  so  much  altered  that  I  hardly  knew  myself.     I  saw  before 
me  the  reflection  of  a  wild,  strange,  Laggard  face,  and  I  could  almost 
h&Tc  believed  I  was  somebody  else. 
"When  did  you  hear  of  my  flight?"  I  asked. 
"To-day.    There  has  been  quite  an  inquest  here.    The  gendarmes 
quesuoucd    everybody    and  searched   every   house.       They   followed 
TOO  step  by  step  to  the  last  village.     They  found  out  where  you 
jwDcd  the  night,  and  then  they  seem  to  have  lost  the  scent  entirely. 
„  Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

■        I  told  him. 

H        "  Did  anybody  sec  you  come  here  ?  " 
m        "  Xot  a  soul." 

"  Good.     All  the  same,  you  must  not  stay  here  an  hour  longer 
Tka  we  can  help.  It  would  be  too  dangerous.  The  police  are  bafQcd; 
bnt  they  have  by  no  means  given  up  the  quest,  and  as  likely  as  not 
wiD  be  here  again  to-morrow.     You  must  not  sleep  here." 
"Where  then?" 

"  At  my  farm.     But  first  of  all  you  must  change  your  skiu." 
As  be  spoke,  mj  friend  in  need   opened  a  cupboard,  and  took 
ibecfrom  some  garments  in  which,  when  I  had  arrayed  myself  and 
M  a  good  wash,  I  looked  and  felt  like  a  new  man. 

"Is  your  farm  far  from  here?"  I  asked,  as  we  sat  down  to 
■pper. 

"  About  twenty-five  vcrsts  (fifteen  miles),  in  the  depth  of  the  fores^ 
ht  from  any  highway.  Huntiug  parties  from  Irkoutsk  visit  us  there 
■omrtimes.      Your  cotaing  will,  therefore,   be  no  surprise   for  the 
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servants.  It  is  true  your  hair  is  just  a  little  short  (looking  at  my 
head) ;  but  that  is  nothing.  You  have  bad  typho,id  fever,  and  are 
going  to  recruit  your  strength  iu  the  forest.  You  look  haggard 
enough  to  have  bad  three  fevers."  '^ 

Aa  hour  later  we  were  ea  rouUt  ray  friend,  who  bad  lived  many 
years  in  the  country,  himself  taking  the  reins,  and  he  contrived 
matters  so  well  that  uobudy  iu  the  houite  knew  cither  of  my  comiug 
or  my  going.     The  police  were  thrown  completely  off  the  scent. 


As 
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I  learnt  subsequently,  my  identity  and  my  stratagem   were 


revealed  to  the  authorities  by  one  of  my  comrades  of  the  convoy 
shortly  after  I  loft  Irkout«k.  But  when  the  gendarmes  weut  to  tbc 
village  of  Talminaky,  1  had  already  vanished.  Every  effort  was,  how- 
ever, made  to  retake  me,  the  quest  being  kept  up  night  and  day  for 
six  weeks.  Then  it  was  rumoured  that  a  body  found  in,  the  forest 
had  been  identified  as  mine,  and  that  I  had  perished  of  banger. 
According  to  nnother  story,  T  had  been  arrested  at  Nijni  Oudiniik, 
and  was  being  brought  baek  to  Irkoutsk.  Among  the  vagabonds  who 
at  this  time  were  captured  right  and  left  on  the  high  roads  throughout 
the  province,  were  several  whom  it  pleased  to  call  themselves  by  my 
name.  The  deceit  was  naturally  soon  detected,  but  while  it  lasted  the 
deceivers  enjoyed  certain  advantagea,  which  helped  to  render  their 
detention  tolerable.  Instead  of  walking  they  rode  in  carriages,  and 
were  accompanied  by  an  eacort,  and  being  regarded  as  important 
prisoners,  they  were  botli  better  fed  and  better  treated  than  common 
malefactors,  while  their  audacity  rendered  them  highly  popular  with 
their  vagabond  and  counct  comrades.  There  were  at  one  time  no 
fewer  than  four  false  Bebagoho  Mokrievitches  in  the  gaol  of  Irkoutak. 
The  police  sought  me  with  great  diligence  among  the  political  exiles 
of  the  province ;  a  most  stupid  proceeding  on  their  part,  for  to  take 
refuge  with  the  politicals  would  have  been  putting  my  head  in  the 
lion's  mouth. 

Three  other  men  who  about  the  same   time  attempted  to  escape 
were  all  recaptured. 

I  stayed  in  Siberia  a  year,  making  during  that  time  several 
journeys  to  the  eastward  of  Irkoutak.  At  length  the  [wlice  having 
abandoned  all  hope  of  finding  me,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  country. 
A  passport  being  absolutely  necessary,  I  borrowed  the  name  and 
obtained  the  papers  of  a  gentleman  recently  deceased — Ivan 
Alexandrovitch  SeUvauoif.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1880  that  I  set 
out  on  my  long  journey  of  3,G00  miles.  I  travelled  post,  by  way  of 
Irkoutsk,  Krasnoiarsk  and  Tomsk — towns  through  which,  a  twelve-- 
month  before,  I  had  passed  as  a  prisoner.  Rather  a  bold  under- 
taking in  the  circumstances  ;  but  as  I  ]K>sse!iscd  au  itinerary -card 
signed  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  giving  me  the  right  to  relays 
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«r  horses,  I  ran  no  great  danger,  and  teft  the  home  of  my  hospitable 
ihend  vrith  an  ca^  iniml. 

During  the  journoy  1  met  from  time  to  time  gangs  of  prisoners 
on  the  iray  from  Russia  to  Irkoutsk.  Tlic  claokiug  of  the  irons,  the 
yellow  pelisses,  the  worn  faces,  the  weary  walk,  and  the  ahorn  heads 
of  these  unfortunates — how  familiar  they  all  were,  aud  how  the  sight 
of  them  thrilled  mc  to  the  !>oul  I  jVud  bchiud  the  chain  gang  came 
the  waggons  of  the  political  prisoners,  among  whom,  more  than  oace, 
I  recognized  the  face  of  a  dear  friend.  But  instead  of  jumping  from 
mj  carriage  and  folding  the  poor  fellows  iu  my  arm^,  1  had  to  look 
the  other  way  I 

All  went  well  with  me,  but  once  I  had  a  terribly  narrow  escape  of 
&lliug  a  second  time  into  the  toils.  It  so  chanced  that  I  passed 
Uuough  the  province  of  Tobolsk  iu  company  with  a  tchinovnik  (goTera- 
ueDt  employ^),  whose  acquaiutanee  I  had  made  on  the  road,  a 
big'paunched,  rosy-cheeked  fellow,  with  merry  eyes  and  a  mellow 
roice;  and,  being  on  his  way  home  after  a  long  absence,  in  high  good 
humour  and  full  of  fuu.  Once  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  we 
tfiircd  about  midnight  at  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk,  aud, 
being  tired  and  sleepy,  resolved  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  there. 
So  «e  went  into  the  travellers'  room,  ordered  tea,  aud  handed  om* 
ilioereiy  cards  to  the  starosta  of  the  station,  in  order  that  he  might 
wXt  the  necessary  entries  in  the  travellers'  book.  Before  going  to 
the  tleepiug-room  we  requested  that  the  horses  might  he  ready  at 
icren  o'clock  next  morning, 

1  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  rose  betimes,  aud  called  for  the 
lUnnta. 

"  Are  the  horses  ready  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Aud  be  good  enough  to  bring 
lutber  our  itinerary •canls." 

"Hie  station  master  will  himself  bring  your  itinerary -cards, 
snd  u  for  the  horses  they  arc  already  yoked  up." 

Jlalf-au-hour  later  the  station-master  (uthcrwisc  director),  came 
bio  uur  room,  holding  in  his  hand  the  itinerary-cards. 

"1  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  said  politely;  "but  I  should  like 
to  know    which    of  you    young  gentlemen    is  Ivan  iVlcxaudrovitcb 
SeliranoflF?" 
"At  your  service,  sir,"  1  answered,  stepping  forward. 
Ilic  station-master  looked  at  mo  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of 
bnilderment  and  surprise. 

" \.  thousand  |)ardons,"  he  said  at  length,  with  a  low  bow.  ''But 
rttUy — I  don't  quite  nnderstand.  The  fact  is,  1  knew  Mr.  Selivanoff, 
vA  here  I  see  the  same  surname  and  Christian  name :  the  name 
of  Uie  father  is  also  the  same,  the  tchin  (rank)  likewise  !  Yet  1  was 
told  be  had  died— more  than  a  year  ago — but  when  I  saw  his  name 
on  the  card  I  thought  the  news  must  be  fake,  and  I  came  to  assure 
Btraelf     I  see  that   I   am   mistaken.      A  thousand  pardons,  sir,  a 
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thonsand  pardons/'  and  again  he  saluted  mc  still  more  profoundly 
than  before. 

I  felt  as  if  the  jp-ound  were  opening  under  my  feet,  and  was  think- 
iDg  how  on  earth  I  should  get  out  of  the  scrnpc,  when  my  conipanioa 
came — without  knowing  it — to  the  rescue.  ^• 

"  What  a  capital  joke  !  "  he  shouted,  clapping  nic  on  the  hack,  and 
laughiug  so  that  he  could  hflrdly  speak.  "  One  might  suppose  that 
the  worthy  director  takes  you  for  an  escaped  prisoner  with  a  dead 
man's  passport.      Ila,  ha,  ha,  what  a  capital  joke  to  be  sure  !  " 

Aufl  holding  his  big  bclty  with  both  hands^  he  balanced  himself 
first  on  one  foot  and  then  the  other,  laughing  the  while,  until  he 
could  hardly  staud. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  1  said,  also  laughing,  though  with  con- 
siderable eflFort.  "  It  is  really  an  eicellent  joke.  But  seriously 
(turning  to  the  station  master),  the  thing  is  easily  explained.  In  the 
part  I  come  from  the  SelivanofTa  are  as  plentiful  aa  blackberries. 
The  late  Ivan  Alexandrovitch,  your  friend,  and  I  were  kinsmen,  and 
had  a  great  affection  for  each  other;  the  name  is  bo  common  in  the 
province  that  T  could  introduce  you.to  a  dozen  of  my  namcaakca 
any  day." 

The  station-master  seemed  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  At  any 
rate,  he  made  no  objection  to  onr  departure,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ve  were  once  more  tn  route.  But  my  companion,  tlic  tchinovnik,  did 
not  cease  laughing  for  a  loug  time.  "  To  take  you  for  a  fugitive  con- 
vict with  a  false  passport ! "  he  would  say,  "  it  is  really  too  g0€>d," 
and  whenever  he  remembered  the  incident  he  would  laugh  as  if 
he  never  mcaut  to  stop.  I  remeinberfid  it,  as  may  be  stupposcd, 
with  very  ditFereut  feelings.  Tbe  escape  was  a  very  narrow  cue, 
and  showed  me  how  much  I  was  still  at  the  mercy  of  tbe  slightest 
mishap.  But  this  proved  to  be  my  last  adventure  and  ray  last  peril. 
In  May,  1881,  I  reached  Geneva,  and  felt  that  I  was  at  last  really 
free. 


As  most  stories  of  Russian  revolutionary  life  have  necessarily,  if 
they  he  true,  a  tragical  termination,  readers  of  the  foregoing 
narrative  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  M.  Mokricritch  is  still  in  & 
land  where  he  feels  really  free.  Thougli  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Russian  liberty  he  has  not  yet  become  one  uf  its  martyrs.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  he,  as  many  other  fugitives  have  done,  jriU 
return  to  the  volcanic  soil  of  his  native  country,  there  to  take  part 
in  the  struggle  to  death  which,  though  unseen,  goes  always  on,  and 
mnst  continue  without  truce  and  Mithout  surcease  until  the  sun  of 
Freedom  shall  dawn  in  the  Empire  of  the  Night. 

WU-tlAM  WestalXm 


THE   INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING   OF 
DESTITUTE   CHILDREN. 
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I  HAVE  tried  on  various  occasions  to  bring  before  the  country  tbe 
pressing  need  of  Social  Reform.  I  liave  ui^ed  that  the  great 
duger  to  car  country  lay  in  the  growth  of  a  poor,  miserable  and 
degraded  proletariat,  living  in  cIo»e  proximity  to  the  wealthiest 
BMtocracy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  have  tried  to  sketcli  the 
horrible  condition  iu  which  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen  lived, 
eipecially  in  London  aud  the  great  seaport  towns,  and  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  real  hope  of  the  future  lay  in  rescuing  the  young 
from  the  wretched  career  to  which  their  parents  too  often  consigned 
than. 

Since  that  time  a  flood  of  hirid  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
condition  of  "outcast  Loudon."  The  evidence  taken  on  the  dwell- 
inpuf  the  poor,  the  disclosures  uf  the  supincness  of  the  Loudon 
Vtttries,  the  half-starved  condition  of  the  children  in  many  of  our 
Bond  Schoob — these  and  many  other  revelations  have  produced  a 
ptisfal  impression  of  the  rottenuesa  of  our  social  fabric. 

It  is  DO  doubt  quite  possible  to  exaggerate   the   magnitude  of  the 

nil.    I  gladly  admit  that  the  bulk  of  the  uatiqn  has  made  wonderful 

pngrera  both  morally  and  materially  in  the  last  forty  years.      Yet  1 

far  it  must  also  be  granted   that  there  remains  a  large  deposit  of 

hiiiMa  misery  in  our  midst,  wholly  untouched  by  the  progress  of  the 

utipa — ^just  as  poor,  as  comipt,  and  as  hopeless  of  improvement  as 

ituy  previous  period  of  our  history.     I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that 

tin  deposit  has  uot  been   increasing  of  late  years:  at  all  events  the 

MfloUy  of  earning  a  living  has  been  growing  in  the  mctropolia.     I 

he&rethat  a  larger  proportion  of  its  population  is  now  on  the  verge 

of  btsrvation    than    was  the  case  ten  years  ago.     The  trade  of  this 

counlrr  has  for  several  years  lost  its  former  elasticity,  and  the  rapid 
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increase  of  population  adds  to  the  strain  of  life,  and  renders  it  more 
difficult  for  the  poor  unskilled  labourer  to  bold  up  hia  head. 

Admitting  all  that  is  proved  in  ^Tr.  Giffcu's  valuable  paper  on  the 
progress  of  the  working  elasses  during  the  past  fifty  years,  I  contend 
that  this  improvement  does  not  touch  the  great  floating  element  of 
casual  iinskilled  labour]  which  abounds  in  our  large  ton^us,  and 
especially  iu  the  metropolis.  Indeed  the  very  improvement  in  other 
sections  of  society  makes  it  more  iutolerable  that  immense  numbers 
of  families  should  live  in  single  rooms,  as  foul  asingsties,  without  the 
dcceucies  or  comforts  of  life,  barely  eking  out  a  wretched  subsist- 
ence on  two  or  three  days*  casual  labour  per  week,  nearly  half  of 
which  goes  for  the  rent  of  the  filthy  dens  they  inhabit.  Yet  this  ib 
the  condition  iu  which  multitudes  of  the  people  in  London  live,  and 
the  same  holds  good  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  most  of  our  large 
towns. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  this 
seething  mass  of  human  misery  will  shake  the  social  fabric,  unless 
we  grapple  more  earnestly  with  it  than  we  have  yet  done,  and  my 
object  in  these  remarks  is  to  |)oiut  out  a  new  field  iu  which  the  richest 
fruits  may  be  reaped  if  we  enter  upon  it  with  adequate  courage. 

In  an  article  which  I  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
1883,  I  dealt  with  the  care  of  the  chUdreu  by  the  State,  and  pointed 
out  how  inadequate  were  our  safeguards  against  parental  neglect,  and 
how  much  more  drastic  was  the  legislation  uf  America  and  other 
countries  on  this  subject.  I  also  advocated  the  umigralioo  of  pauper 
children  to  the  Colonics,  under  proper  guarantees,  and  showed  how 
we  might  thereby  drain  away  much  of  the  bereditarj'  pauperism  of 
this  country,  I  now  wish  to  advocate  a  system  of  indiigtrial  traimng 
for  the  chUdrea  of  our  destitute  ciaaaes  conducted  in  night  schooU  up 
to  the  age  of  airteen. 

I  am  aware  that  at  first  sight  this  will  appear  to  some  a  startling 
proposition,  but  I  believe  that  a  decade  will  not  elapse  before  it  is  as 
commonly  admitted  to  be  wise  and  politic  as  national  elementary 
educatiuu  is  now. 

In  order  to  bring  this  vividly  before  the  reader,  let  me  depict  the 
life  of  a  London  schoolboy  in  the  low  parts  of  the  city.  Uc  is 
compelled  to  attend  school  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age  for  five  hours  a  day.  Careful  inquiry  proves  that  in  these 
poor  districts  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  come  to  school  without 
breakfast,  and  have  only  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  perhaps  with  some 
tea,  for  their  diuuer ;  their  physical  stamina  is  unequal  to  even  a 
moderate  intellectual  effort,  and  probably  half  the  schouUtime  is  passed 
in  a  sort  of  comatose  state,  in  which  they  can  learn  absolutely 
nothing.  They  then  go  home  to  their  miserable  dens,  where  too 
often  a  drunken  father  or  a  profligate  mother  makes  all  happiness  or 
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moralitf  impossible.  They  herd  together  in  a  single  room,  where  all 
^cs  and  both  sexes  sleep,  eat  and  dwell  together.  Hard  as  the 
sdiool  life  of  such  children  is,  it  is  much  better  than  living  entirely 
"  ftt  home,"  if  sach  words  can  be  used  of  their  domestic  surroundings, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  has  ahowo,  that  the 
mortality  of  children  of  school-going  ago  has  much  decreased,  owing 
to  their  being  less  constantly  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  their  foetid 
tlnms.  I  thankfully  admit  that  compulsory  elementary  education  is 
the  greatest  factor  yet  known  or  tried  for  civitiziog  the  youth  of 
"  outcast  lioudou." 

Bnt  it  is  a  rery  imperfect  agency ;  it  comes  far  short  of  securing  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  respectable  after-life.  Let  me  sketch  stiU  farther 
the  process  of  youthful  dcvclopmcut.  No  children  will  »tay  in  such 
filthy  dwellings  a  minute  longer  than  they  possibly  can ;  and  so  they 
spend  their  eveoiugn  on  the  streets,  hearing  and  seeing  all  that  is 
rile  and  debasing.  Fancy  what  a  picture  of  human  life  must  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  a  child  who  is  familiar  with  the  harlot  and 
the  drunkard  from  infancy  upwards,  and  looks  on  these  as  the 
normal  development  of  humanity.  Yet  so  it  is  in  many  parts  of  our 
great  cities.  How  little  chance  is  there  that  short  Bible  lessons — > 
exoetlcnt  as  these  arc — will  counteract  the  "  olijcct  lessons "  of 
human  wicketlncss  ever  floating  before  their  eyes.  But  the  moment 
of  supreme  danger  comes  after  leaving  school.  The  little  half-grown 
child  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  stunted  in  all  but  its  precocious  kuoM'ledge 
of  rice,  is  left  firec  to  wander  at  will  by  day  and  night  on  the  streets. 
The  parents  of  this  class  as  a  rule  follow  no  regular  trade  ;  they  pick 
np  an  uncertain  livelihood  from  the  innumerable  precarious  employ- 
ments of  a,  large  city ;  they  have  no  power  to  apprentice  their 
children  to  an  honest  trade ;  many  of  them  have  no  ambition ;  they 
have  never  known  anything  better  than  the  uncertain  livings  of  the 
stnets,  and  they  are  contented  that  their  children  should  be  as 
tbemaelTea.  A  great  proportion  of  them  spend  every  farthing  they 
can  spare  on  drink,  and  have  less  concern  for  their  offspring  than 
the  brute  creation.  Need  one  wonder  that  the  children  of  this 
class — and  it  is  a  very  large  one — should  reproduce  the  likeness  of 
their  parents  ?  A  few  years  spent  on  the  streets  in  wlmt  is  called 
*'  hohjobhing,"  virtually  settles  their  future  lot;  it  stamps  upon  them 
indelibly  the  features  of  the  tramp,  the  pauper  and  the  criminal;  it 
feeds  the  horrible  stream  of  fallen  women  which  makes  the  streets  of 
London  hideous  beyond  those  of  any  capital  in  Europe,  and  it  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  Arcsh  crop  of  this  baneful  harvest  in  the  nest 
generation.* 

*  "Year  by  year,  fnim  seventy  to  eighty  tUmiMud  Lomlon  cliildrCQ  pui  oot  of 
rtwmntiry  w  nnnli.  of  tb«««>,  possibly  the  half  ul^tain.  fioH4i<U:  (KXiijtatioD  ,  u   fur  the 


-tlic  (loore^  put,  tab&bitiu^,  too,   iliu  luuro   iInDsely  popoiaeil  quarters— there  ia 

MO^daj;  [or  tb<m  uat  tli«  Bircct«,  owl  tlia  nUnost  certain  life  ot  a  knavo  or  a  fool.     It  ia 
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For  one  of  the  gloomiest  elements  in  the  whole  case  is  the  extra- 
ordinary  rapidity  with  which   this   degraded   population  multiplies ; 
the  hirth-ratc  isi  far  higher  in  these  low  sliiuis  than  in  the  respectable 
neighbntirlioods.      Little  girls  frequently  bec^ome   mothers,  and  I  am 
told  tbat  it  is  not  uncommoa  tor  womea  of  twcuty  to  have  tbree  or 
four  cbildreu.*      The  responsibility  of  bringing  human  beings  into 
existence  scorns  not  to  cross  the  minds  of  these  sunken  creatures  ; 
that  they  cannot  feed  or   clothe  their  cbitdreu  is  uo   hindrance  to 
matrimonial  or  other  alliances;  and  were  it  not  for  the  vast  infantile 
mortality,  the  numbers  of  the  destitute   classes  would  double  or 
treble  every  twenty-fire  years.      It  may  be  truly  said  that  uotbiag 
but  starvation  prevents  this  portentous  increase. 

Now,  the  sad  tbiug  is  that  no  charitable  outlay,  however  vast, 
could  cure  this  terrible  evil.  Were  we  to  suppose,  as  some  socialists 
seem  to  think,  that  the  thrifty  and  industrious  classes  should  be 
made  respouNible  for  keeping  the  thriftless  in  comfort,  this  class 
would  multiply  far  faster  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  Parents 
relieved  of  nil  responsibility  would  neglect  their  offspring  more  than 
ever,  and  the  millioas  of  pauperized  wretches  would  multiply  into 
tens  of  millions  in  the  not  distaut  future.  No  wealth  could  long 
stand  such  a  drain :  the  nation  would  sink  into  a  Serboiiiau  bog,  iu 
which  all  virtue  and  manliness  would  perish.  No  relief  is  to  be 
found  in  any  remedy  which  does  not  aim  at  producing  individual 
virtue  and  independence :  the  proletariat  may  strangle  us  unless  we 
teach  it  the  same  virtues  which  have  elevated  the  other  classes  of 
society. 

This  leads  me  to  describe  more  fully  the  scheme  of  reform  I 
propose.  It  is,  in  short,  au  cxtcusion  to  all  the  destitute  children 
of  the  land  of  the  excellent  system  of  industrial  training  which, 
already  obtaius  in  the  best  of  our  district  schools,  in  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Industrial  schools,  and  iu  very  many  private  institutions, 
sncJi  as  Bamardo's  admirable  homes  in  the  east  of  Loudon.  It  is 
to  give  to  the  thousands  what  is  now  given  to  the  tens  aud  twenties 
of  our  youthful  population — to  give  it  them,  not  as  a  reward  for 
juTcnile  crime,  nor  as  a  badge  of  pauperism,  but  as  a  necessary  part 
of  education,  quite  as  necessary  as  *'  the  three  U's."  It  is  to  make 
the  training  of  the  hands  no  less  than  the  training  of  the  head  a 
part  of  national  education ;  it  is  to  conceive  of  "  education  "  as  the 
fitting  of  a  child  for  the  duties  of  after-life,  aud,  above  all,  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

jirobable  that,  every  dxy,  not  leu  tbiin  seventy  thoiuatid  boyi  and  girk  sre  aotually 

'  bnb-jobbinj;  alxtut,' utterly  heljtlcn,  until  tlicy  bub-job  into  ^aol»,  pouitmitiariee, 
reformatomt-" — Kxtract  from  "The  llaol  Crutle,  who  rocki  itT"  By  the  Itev. 
BriiJAnitn  Waugh. 

*  'I'hfl  birth-rate  in  the  prospcmoa  diatrict  of  Hampstead  for  tlie  ten  ye&n  197I-$0 
was  24  ]>cr  1.000  annually  ;  whvrciiu  iu  tlnu  riour  aud  mieorablo  district  of  Whittf- 
clup«l  it  wiui  36  per  1,000,  or  just  50  per  oent.  nigher. 
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Of  course  the  laii»ezfaire  school  will  say  thia  is  not  the  buai> 
ne«  of  the  State,  just  as  they  said  fifty  years  ago  that  element- 
vry  education  lay  outside  its  province :  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
Uiis  objection  will  soon  be  brushed  a-iide  when  the  nation  comes  to 
•ce  that  we  must  cither  undertake  this  duty  or  risk  anarchy  in  the 
future. 

It  is  intolerable  that  millions  of  people  should  exist  la  our  midst 
unable  to  lire  except  on  charity,  because  they  have  been  taught 
in  youth  no  means  of  livelihood.  The  little  smattering  of  education 
got  iu  our  national  schools  by  the  children  of  this  class  is  almost 
rubbed  off  them  in  the  critical  years  that  succeed  school  life;  it 
only  enables  them  to  read  the  Police  Neivs,  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
and  such  like  rubbish,  which  is  the  chief  literature  that  circulates 
in  the  alums.  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  this  so-called 
"  education "  does  not  iu  the  case  of  many  only  multiply  their 
power  for  evil :  the  real  education  they  most  of  all  need  is  not 
given,  viz.j  the  habit  of  steady  useful  industry,  the  ability  to  turn 
their  hands  readily  to  any  useful  calling,  and  the  power  to  fit 
themselves  fur  a  decent  life,  either  at  home  or  m  the  colonies. 
The  critical  period  of  child-life  is  from  twelve  to  sixteen;  it  is 
then  that  the  habits  are  formed  which  detcrnunc  its  future;  at 
that  vital  stage  the  rbild-jHipuIation  of  the  slums  are  prowling 
about  the  streets  getting  initiated  into  the  arts  of  vice  aud  crime. 

The  best  career  that  \h  open  to  the  buys  afterwards  is  casual 
labour  at  the  docks  or  warehouses — a  field  that  is  always  glutted  with 
bimgry  applicants ;  the  best  to  which  they  can.  look  forward  in  aflcr- 
llfe  ia  three  days'  work  per  week,  aS'ordiug  ou  au  average  about  los. 
per  week  of  income,  of  which  53.  goes  for  rent,  with  a  squalid,  dirty 
wife  and  family  usually  ou  the  brink  of  starvation.  The  career  of 
the  artisan,  with  his  35h.  or  40s.  per  week,  is  forbidduu  to  the  com- 
mon labourer,  for  he  can  get  no  early  training;  the  great  colonial 
field  is  closed  against  him,  for  he  has  uo  money  to  emigrate  with, 
and,  if  despatched  by  charity  to  the  shores  of  Canada  or  Australia,  he 
is  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  by  the  colonists ;  he  cannot  handle 
tools,  be  knows  nothing  of  farm  labour,  he  has  no  foresight,  self- 
control,  or  independence  :  the  life  of  the  streets  and  slums  of"  out- 
tcast  Loudon,^'  or  "  squalid  Liverpool,"  has  washed  out  of  him  every 
element  that  goes  to  make  a  successful  colonist. 
And  so  it  happens  that  while  the  flower  of  our  population  emigrate 
ind  build  up  prosperous  fortunes  at  the  Antipodes  or  across  the 
Atlantic,  the  residuum  remains  behind,  corruptiug  ami  being  corrupted, 
like  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  which  remained  floating  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  last  summer  because  there  was  not  scour  suffi- 
cient to  propel  it  into  the  sea. 
1  can  see  no  end  to  this  vicious  circle,  unless  the  State  proWcIe 
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far  "  labour  edncation  "  as  well  aa  mental  education  in  our  public 
school  system.* 

These  ideas  are  rapidly  being  carried  into  effect  on  the  Continent, 
under  the  name  of  technical  training  ;  prodigious  efforts  are  being 
made,  especially  by  France,  Germany,  and  Switeerland,  to  cultivate 
the  taste  and  talent  of  artizans,  and  they  arc  extending  them  to  a 
lower  grade  of  schools,  and  in  some  places  arc  requiring  children  to 
attend  so-called  "  Continuation  SchooU  **  at  night  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen.  But  none  of  these  countries  needs  the  precise  thing  that  tc 
require  in  Great  Brtiaiu  ;  they  have  not  nearly  so  many  neglected 
children,  nor  so  large  a  residuum  of  drunken  and  depraved  parents. 
With  us  the  ease  is  far  more  urgent :  we  have  terrible  arrears  of 
neglect  to  overtake;  wc  were  the  last  of  the  civilized  States  to 
enforce  national  compulsory  education,  and  wo  shall  hare  to  do 
double  work  for  many  years  to  get  abreast  of  the  more  advanced 
nations. 

What  T  should  like  to  see — were  it  possible  of  attainment — would 
be  the  adoption  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  nil  school  education 
in  this  country.  I  should  i*ecommend  that  Eton  as  well  as  Seven 
Dials  should  have  industrial  education.  No  eountry  in  the  world 
produces  so  many  helpless  people  among  tlic  middle  and  upper  classes 
as  Kngland  does.  An  unwholesome  contempt  for  hand  labour  runs 
through  all  '*  good  society."  as  it  is  falsely  called ;  and  so  it  is  that 
when  fumilica  are  left  destitute,  as  frequently  happens  among  our 
improvident  gentlefolk,  it  is  found  that  none  of  them  can  earn  their 
bread ;  neither  sons  nor  daughters  can  emigrate,  for  there  is  uothiug 
they  can  do  that  is  of  any  use  iu  the  busy  and  practical  communitiea 
of  the  New  World.  I  believe  that  in  far  more  cases  than  is  generally 
supposed  "  decayed  "  families  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  arc  sup- 
ported  by  charity. 

I  much  doubt,  if  an  accurate  census  were  taken  of  the  self-support 
ing  part  of  the  population,  whether  it  would   not   be  found  that  as 
lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  people  who  wear  broa^l  cloth  are  in  reality 

*  "  A  computaory  laWor  law,  however  undeurable  in  itself,  iv  nndcred  abwlotttly 
necwiary  by  v&ried  and  conipliraitort  eaoMS,  bnt  by  one  chiefly— viz.,  the  M-nrthleai 
ctiancter  of  many  parcDte, — Doocasary  m  a  protection  tn  Uw  8lat«.  \^ltat  do  the  aelliali, 
animaltted  parenU  kiio\v  of  prvatal  ivspoiuubilitiea,  or  am  for  tlie  nae  or  abase  of 
yoath,  the  solamn  datit^i  of  citizens,  the  DA«is  of  «ocietry*,  the  wciil  of  tJie  State?  Yet 
nil  these  thiiiga  are  involved  in  th«ir  action  tnwania  tli«ir  cbildrcn.  l^emsdret  living 
bom  liaod  to  moutb,  they  fed  tli.it  it  is  right  U>  turn  nut  their  chUdr«n,  regardless  oi 
all  fiitare  conaetiucncoe,  on  thu  chajtce  of  their  soniehitw  [ticking  np  a  cojipcr  or  two, 
and  it  ia  amazing  to  aeu  buw  many  a  family  can,  and  do,  live  tbui  on  nothing  to  do.  Did 
not  tAciV  parenu  act  thus  7     Wtrct  not  they  tbcinaeUeB  turned  mii,  .ind  have  not  tA«y 


■ 


be  ahoeked  at  the  vision  ?  Rvrrytbing  depends  on  the  mediam  through  vhidi  tbepronioet 
is  oeen.  Tlis  DpiuiDQ— if  opiuiou  ha  hofl  at  a]| — ta  thai  everyUidy~-husband.  wife,  uid 
children — must  'feud'  for  thi.-in»oIvi».  nnd  bike  tht-ir  chance." — Kxtract  from  "The 
<tBol  Cradle,  wboroeki  it?"    By  theKev.  Benjamin  Wnugh. 
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paapers  as  of  those  who  wear  fustiau.  There  could  not  be  a  greater 
aocial  boon  conferred  on  this  country  than  by  engrafting  on  the  edu- 
cational system  universally  the  teaching  of  some  manual  trade. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  so  sweeping  a  change  as  this  is  nol 
vithin  tlie  scope  of  practical  politics,  and  so  I  confine  my  suggestion 
to  the  cliildrcn  of  what  may  be  roughly  called  the  destitute  orseoii- 
itiper  class.  It  wilt  at  once  occur  as  a  difficulty,  that  the  State 
innot  undertake  the  invidious  task  of  discriminating  them.  Destitu- 
tion has  many  shades  :  the  deserving  poor  sink  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  the  profligate  poor;  the  skilled  artizau  often  falls 
through  intempcranee  into  the  lower  stratum ;  many  members  of  the 
educated  professions  sink  through  their  own  vices  into  the  slums  ; 
where  are  we  to  draw  the  line  ?  I  admit  that  a  reply  must  be  given 
to  this  objection.  I  propose  that  the  general  rule  be  to  require  all 
children  after  leaving  elementary  schools  (which  Ja  usually  at  twelve 
or  thirteen)  to  attend  night  scliools  in  the  evening  to  receive  manual 
training,  unless  thtir  parents  or  guardians  can  satisfy  the  inspector  that 
thfy  are  ttnefuJly  employed.  I  would  not  propose  that  a  child  who  is 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  even  employed  as  an  en*and-boy  in  a  shop, 
ahould  be  compelled  to  attcml,  and  girls  who  were  urgently  needed 
for  household  work  at  home  could  also  be  excused,  or  only  required 
to  attend  on  one  or  two  nights  a  week.  The  real  object  should  be  to 
make  the  meshes  of  the  net  fmc  cuough  to  catch  ''  the  street  cliildrcn," 
tbo9C  swarms  of  neglected  juveniles  whose  parents  can  give  no  good 
accoant  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  this 
cXaaa,  hut  I  should  not  wonder  if  half  a  million,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  school  children,  would  be  qualified  for  this  wholesome 
diicipUuc.  And  further,  I  have  uo  doubt  that  as  the  immeuse  advau- 
tagea  of  this  industrial  training  began  to  show  themselves,  many 
parents  of  a  better  class  would  be  thankful  to  let  their  children  share 
the  benefit.  It  would  only  be  needful  to  make  provision  in  the  first 
iiiBtance  in  considerable  towns,  say  of  over  10.000  population  :  the 
rural  children  do  not  need  much  training  of  this  kind;  tbey  Icnru 
farm  work  in  most  eases,  which  is  the  best  of  all  training.  There 
vould  also  be  much  less  need  of  it  in  manufacturing  towns,  where 
children  enter  the  mills  as  half-timers:  the  scheme  would  mainly 
apply  to  London  and  the  great  seajiort  towns,  and  need  not  impose  a 
heavy  bnrdcn  on  the  State.  We  have  a  magnificent  supply  of  Board 
Schools  ready  prepared,  where  most  of  the  training  could  be  cheaply 
given  in  the  evening. 

1  would  snggest  that  the  boys  should  be  taught  carpentry,  tailoring, 
khocmaking,  printing,  &c.  ;  the  girls  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and 
domeiitic  economy  as  far  as  possible.  Some  of  these  branches  tntuld 
easily  be  carried  on  in  the  existing  schoolrooms  without  injuring  the 
funiiture;  others  might  require  a  shed  or  some  cheap  structure  to  be 
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added  for  the  coarse  work.  It  would  not  be  needful  to  occupy  every 
school;  certain  centres  might  be  fixed  upon  within  easy  reach  of  the 
children.  The  teaching  of  the  boys  might  be  given  by  skilled 
artizons,  whose  wages  for  two  or  three  hours  per  evening  would  not 
be  very  high.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  whole  cost  of  training  half  a 
million  children  io  this  way  need  exceed  half  a  million  sterling  per 
annum- — say  j£l  per  head;  whereas  pauperism  and  crime  cost  the 
State  fifteen  millions  a  year,  and  mostly  spring  from  the  neglected 
children  of  this  class, 

I  predict  that  within  a  generation,  if  we  adopt  these  rccommcuda- 
tions,  we  shall  hare  reduced  this  heavy  tax  by  one-half.  A  few  years 
of  such  training  would  change  the  character  of  a  boy's  life.  Physical 
labouc,  WL-11  directed  and  not  ovenlone,  is  the  truest  rcereation ;  there 
is  nothing  that  boys  are  fonder  of  than  learning  handicrafts.  When 
the  tuste  is  once  formed,  and  the  habit  fixed,  they  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  will  not  often  relapse  into  the  indolent, 
hopeless  life  common  to  their  class.  A  thousand  avenues  of  useful 
employment  m  ill  open  up  to  them  which  are  at  present  closed.  They 
will  find  that  they  are  welcome  emigrants  to  every  new  country  in 
the  world. 

Let  those  wlio  doubt  this  pay  a  visit  to  Dr.  Barnanlo's  homes, 
where  700  Iwys,  rescued  from  the  worst  of  the  slums,  are  trained  to 
a  cheerful,  industrious  life.  He  will  sec  there  a  series  of  workshops, 
full  of  busy  young  life,  and  a  diffused  element  of  health  and  happiness 
which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  horrible  condition  from  which  the 
boys  were  taken.  The  half<time  system  prevails  there,  as  in  the  best 
pauper  and  industrial  schools.  It  is  found  that  children  eau  do  just 
as  much  head-work  in  the  forenoon  as  if  the  whole  of  the  day  were 
90  occupied ;  and  the  time  given  to  manual  work  makes  them  far  more 
healthy  and  happy. 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  the  poorer  schools  of  the 
country  the  half-time  system  would  answer  far  better  than  the  existing 
one.  The  children  of  this  class  have  but  small  mental  capacity  -. 
three  hours  in  the  morning  exhaust  their  little  stock  of  nervous  power, 
and  the  afternoon  lessons  are  wearisome  drudgery.  The  alternation 
of  brisk  physical  work  would  make  them  far  brighter  and  happier,  T 
have  carefully  followed  the  discussion  on  over -pressure,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  great  suffering  is  caused  to  a  large  class  of  ilUfed  and 
weak  children  by  the  ridiculou-*  attempt  to  force  them  into  the  same 
Procruslcau  bed  with  children  of  double  their  capacity.  All  this 
would  disappear  with  the  alternation  of  mental  and  physical  exercise, 
and  the  school  d&ys  of  mtiltiLudcs  of  children  would  become  the 
happiest  period  of  their  lives. 

I  am  atrare  that  this  suggestion  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  my 
previous  remarks.     My  main  uhject  is  to  advocate  night  labour  schools, 
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ftftcr  the  period  of  school  age  is  passed ;  and  I  don't  suppose  that 
^ihe  Govemmeut  would  so  far  chauge  our  present  system  as  to  adopt 
the  half-time  or  alternative  principle  in  existing  schools.  Yet  I  cau- 
ziot  forbear  stating  my  opiaioa  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  many 
our  poor  children  to  hare  a  couple  of  hours  daily  of  simple 
fjjnanual  instruction  in  our  day  schools.  It  would  be  capital  prepara- 
[tjou  for  the  night  labour  schooLs  which  arc  to  follow  them. 

The  main  point  T  wish  to  enforce  is  that  the  State  should  not  let 
go  ita  grasp  of  the  child  population  withont  reasonable  security  against 
a  relapse  into  pauperism,  and   indeed  I  may  say  in   some  cases  into 
barbarism.     T  can  imagine  that  on  the  part  of  many  the  objection 
Trill  be  raised   that  we  shall   create  a  great  over-supply  of  skilled 
'labour,  that  we  shall  flood  the  market  with  artizaus  and  lower  their 
wages.     A  similar  objection  was  urged  against  the  education  of  the 
fifteen  years  ago.      It  was  said  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
'vould  supplant  the  children  of  the  gentle-folks  in  the  educated  pro- 
fessions.    We  did  not  listen  to  that  ignoble  argument ;  we  did  not 
close   the  portals  of  knowledge  on  the   million,  in   order   to   keep  a 
Bkonopoly  of  the  learaed  pursuits  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class; 
and  1  am  convinced  we  shall  act  in  the  same   broad  liberal  spirit 
-irhen  it  becomes  a  question  of  raising  the  lowest  tier  of  our  popula- 
ition,     "Wc  wish  to  open  to  tbcm  the  portals  of  industry,  as  we  have 
Iready  opened  the  portals  of  kuowledge,  anil  no  selfish  fears  of  other 
'•classes  must  stand  in  the  way  of  it.      At  one  Llinii  there  was  a  great 
outcry  agaiust  industrial  training  in  prisons  aud  reformatories,  because 
it  vas  expected  to  interfere  with  the  labour  market  outside ;  but  that 
has  now  parsed  away,  and  so  tn  time  will  the  dread  that  Society  will 
ffufler  because  all  the  mcmliers  of  which  it  is   composed  arc  more 
capable  of  earning  their  bread. 

It  is  more  tliRii  probable  that  work  may  not  be  found  at  home  for 
all  this  population  that  we  pr(>p0!>e  to  train ;  but  as  Greater  Britain 
contains  sixty  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  aud  only  one-third  of 
populatiou,  there  is  ample  room  for  them  there,  and  this  leads  mc 
another  branch  of  my  argument. 
The  economical  position  of  our  country  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  trftin  oar  future  citizens  so  that  the  surplus  population  may  find 
hoDiea  in  the  tbiuly-pcoplcd  regions  of  the  New  World. 

Lord  Brabazon's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on  State-aided 
enugratiou  brought  out  this  view  most  forcibly,  lie  quoted  from 
Tarious  writers,  myself  included,  tu  tihow  the  tremendous  problems  we 
have  to  face  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population.  Permit 
me  to  recapitulate,  in  a  few  words,  what  1  have  written  elsewhere  on 
this  subject,  for  it  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  question. 

This  country,  like  all  the  settled  and  prosperous  States  of  the 
world  {Fmnce  excepted),  is  confronted  by  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
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tion  ;  it  has  increased  from  5^  mtllious  in  the  year  1700  to  10^ 
milltoua  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  now  (1884-)  31  millions  in  Great 
Britain  alonc^  and  will  apparently  be  30  or  37  millions  by  the  end 
of  this  century,  and  over  120  miitions  by  the  end  of  next^  if  the 
same  rate  of  increase  is  maintained.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  steadily  becoming  more  rapid,  owing  to  the 
great  aaNing  of  life  caused  by  improved  sanitary  arrangements, 
Huperior  medical  science,  and  abundant  provision  for  nur!<ing  the 
sick  and  poor.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
rate  of  increase  was  extremely  alow  in  all  European  countries,  ours 
included.  War,  pestilence,  and  famine  carried  off  a  great  portion  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  computed  tliat  the  population  of  England  only 
increased  three  millions  in  the  COO  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
or  just  about  the  increase  of  the  last  tea  years.  It  has  further  to  be 
added,  that  emigration  was  very  small  until  the  present  century,  and 
that  the  huge  increase  of  this  century,  which  will  be  three-  to  four- 
fold in  Great  Britain,  is  in  spite  of  an  emigration  of  several  millions 
of  our  people.  1  sec  no  reason  why  this  process  should  be  stayed  in 
the  next  century,  unless  some  national  catastrophe  occur.  The  death- 
rate  is  always  falling,  the  birth-rate  keeps  up.  Agencies  for  saving 
life  arc  always  increasing,  and  we  ought,  as  prudent  jKOple,  to  pro- 
vide against  contingencies  which  are  patent  to  the  most  carelea^ 
observer. 

"\Vc  have,  further,  to  face  the  fact  that  all  this  increase  goes  iol 
our  cities — the  rural  population  is  steadily  decreasing  :  possibly  this 
may  be  checked  by  changes  in  oar  laud  laws,  but  no  changes  in 
them  can  hinder  arable  land  being  turned  into  pasture  where  it  pays 
better,  nor  can  hinder  labour-saviog  machinery  being  introduced.  I 
believe  that  any  relief  that  can  be  got  from  a  more  minute  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  of  this  little  island  will  not  do  much  to  change  the 
course  of  events  I  have  described.  Our  cities  will  keep  growing 
larger  and  larger^  and,  I  may  add,  more  and  more  unmanageable. 
Londou  has  grown  within  this  century  from  1  to  5  millions  of  in- 
habitants, if  we  include  the  suburban  area,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase  will  reach  twenty  to  thirty-five  miUioos  at  the  close  of  the 
next  century.  Let  us  remember  that  the  world  has  never  seen  a 
city  of  more  than  two  or  three  millions  of  people  except  this  gigantic 
metropolis  of  ours.  Ancient  Babylon  and  Karoe  never  contained 
such  multitudes  as  London  already  contains  ;  and  its  growth  is  faster 
now  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  lu  ten  years  another  million  will 
be  added  to  "  Greater  London  " ;  and  when  or  how  is  this  process  to 
stop? 

Agaiuj  let  me  point  out  that  the  whole  increase  of  our  population 
for  many  years  past  has  been  fed  with  foreign  food  :  we  grow  lesa 
tbnn  wc  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.     One-half  the  population 
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of  Great  BritaiD  is  now  fed  with  foreign  foot! ;  boou  it  will  be 
three-foartbs ;  possibly  b?  the  end  uf  uext  centurv  bcvcii*c'igbths. 
This  is  not  a  cheerful  pmspect;  the  world  is  without  any  previous 
example  of  such  a  case ;  there  have  been  great  cities  liviog  by  com- 
merce, such  as  Tvre,  Carthage,  and  Venice,  but  never  a  great  nation 
except  ourselves.  Tt  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  shall  escape  some 
fatal  catastrophe  unless  we  are  niac  in  time  and  spread  our  popu- 
lation over  the  unoccupied  parts  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  said  that 
as  loDg  as  we  can  mannfacturc  for  the  world  and  import  our  food 
in  cxehangCj  we  are  as  well  off  as  if  we  grew  it  ourselves ;  but  every 
taan  of  business  knows  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ilifficiUt  to 
enlarge  the  ontlcts  for  our  goods,  as  foreigners  with  one  consent 
struggle  to  shut  tlicui  out  by  liigb  tariffs,  while  our  colonies  fast 
copy  their  example.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  within  the  range  of 
pOHJtibility  that  population  can  grow  in  this  island  as  I  have  indi- 
cated Mrithout  a  desperate  struggle  fur  existence  arisiug,  in  which  our 
institutions  and  even  civilization  itself  might  perish. 

We  ought  to  do  as  a  ship  does  when  she  sees  a  storm  approaching 
— reef  our  sails :  wc  should  prepare  by  fitting  our  people  to  use  the 
wonderful  ?afety-valve  wc  possess  in  our  vast  colonial  empire.      We 
are  indebted  to  Lord  Urabazon  for  bringing   before  the  public  the 
question  of  State-aided   emigration  ;  but   I  confess  I  sec  great  diffi- 
cnltiea  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.     Granted  that  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  colonies  we  might  secure  farms  at  an  outlay — inclnding 
passage-money  aud  temporary  maintenance — of  £100  per  family,  and 
that  we  shall  have  good  security  for  repayment ;  it  would  require  a 
nillioD  sterling  to  trausplaut  10,000  families  of  50,000  souls.     This 
would   give   no  perceptible  relief.      We  should  need  to  operate  on  a 
for  larger  scale.     These  islands  could  comfortably  part  with  ten  times 
that   number  of  people   annually,  and   most  of  them    would   depend 
npon  the  Government  if  it  oucc  undertook  this  duty.     M'e  might  be 
called  upon  to  spend  ten  millions  a  year  in  tliis  way,  and  as  several 
years  would  elapse  before  repayment  could  be  made,  the  State  would 
soon  incur  an  enormous  pecuniary  liability.      But  a  greater  diiBcuIty 
remains.     The  demand   for  emigration  would  be  made  by  the  most 
useful   and  productive   part  of  the  population  ;  at  such  time  as  this, 
when  severe  distress  prevails,  immense  numbers  of  our  best  artizana 
would  leave  the  country  if  tempted  by  such  inviting  proposals,     ^^e 
should  encounter  a  scarcity  of  labour  whenever  trade  revived,  aud  the 
country  would  view  with  disfavour  a  depletion  of  its  resources  to  be 
borne  by  those  who  remain  behiuil.      Besides,  the  Government  would 
have  to  accept  all  able-bodied  emigrants  or  reject  all  alike,  for  dis- 
crimination woiUd  be  invidious  and  almost  impossible.     There  would 
be  a  great  risk,  l}esides,  of  attracting  immigrants  from  the  Continent, 
in  the  hope  of  sharing  these  splendid  facilities  for  settling  abroad. 
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The  very  class  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  would  remain  behind,  like  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  The  wretched  pauperized  masses 
that  swarm  in  our  krgc  towns  arc  unfit  for  emigration.  If  the 
GoTernmcnt  tried  to  shunt  them  oS  on  America  or  Canada,  they 
■would  meet  with  the  same  reception  they  did  last  year  when  some 
Iriali  paupers  were  scut  out.  The  unfortunate  creatures  would  be 
returned  on  our  hands,  and  we  should  only  have  raised  a  prejudice 
against  all  schemes  of  emigration,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this 
plan  may  nut  have  to  be  tried  in  some  exceptional  crisis — possibly  we 
may  be  driven  by  dire  neccssitv  to  adopt  it ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  fails 
to  relieve  ns  of  the  crucial  difficulty— how  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
useless  and  corrupting  element  in  our  cities. 

Now,  the  plan  1  propose  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter ;  it  under- 
takes to  deodorize,  so  to  speak,  tliis  foul  humanity,  it  aims  at  turning 
into  a  productive  and  valuable  commodity  that  which  is  now  a  waste- 
ful and  poisonous  element  in  our  social  system.  It  does  so  at  a  very 
small  cost,  and  by  simply  extending  the  educational  lines  we  have 
already  Ip.id  down.  These  boys  and  girls,  well  trained  in  industrial 
arts,  would  find  their  way  without  much  difliculty  into  the  Colomes 
or  the  United  States ;  or  if  State  aid  had  to  bo  given,  a  very  small 
amount  would  suffice ;  many  of  them  would  follow  town  occnpatioiu, 
and  would  not  eare  to  become  farmers. 

In  eonclu.sion,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  girls.  Un- 
doubtedly the  difficulty  is  greater  with  them  than  with  boys;  they 
cannot  be  taught  the  numerous  trades  that  boys  naturally  take  up. 
It  is  not  easy  in  night  schools  to  find  appltauccs  for  household  work 
which  girls  most  need  to  learn  ;  besides^  they  are  required  from  a  very 
early  age  to  help  their  mothers  at  home. 

But  the  fact  remains,  that  while  a  mass  of  girlhood  is  going  to 
min  in  liondon  and  our  large  towns  from  absence  of  training  and 
want  of  honest  occupation,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  6nding  a 
supply  of  properly  trained  servants.  Multitudes  of  poor  women  arc 
pinching  themselves  to  live  on  5^.  a  week  at  slop-work,  while  mis- 
tresses canuot  get  cooks  and  housemaids  at  X20  or  X30  per  annum, 
with  their  food  I  It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  yet  so  it  is.  I  can  only  accouut 
for  it  by  the  want  of  any  system  for  transforming  the  slatternly  girl  of 
the  slums  into  the  neat  and  tidy  domestic  servant.  There  la  no  way 
of  bringing  supply  and  demand  together  save  a  few  benevolent 
institutions,  which  do  not  meet  a  tithe  of  the  demand.  Could  not 
these  night  training  schools  do  something  to  bridge  over  the  chasm? 
Why  could  not  cookery  and  housework  form  an  essential  part  of 
a  school  girl's  education  ?  How  much  more  important  for  the 
starving  girlhood  in  the  London  slums  to  be  fitted  for  domestic 
service  than  to  know  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas  or  the  names  of 
the  Plantagcncta  I  Surely  there  was  some  truth  in  the  remark  of 
the  then  Eobert  Lowe,  when  Eector  of  Edinbui^h  University,  that 
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Brituh  cduciition  was  the  Torship  of  inutility !  When  shall  wc 
le«ra  that  the  first  necessity  of  a  huiuau  being  is  to  live^  and  only 
the  Kceond  to  have  book-knowledge? 

But  another  point  remains  to  be  noticed  iu  respect  of  girls.  There 
is  a  great  preponderance  of  females  iu  this  country;  marriage  is 
impotsible  for  many  of  them  on  this  account ;  while  in  the  colonics 
and  the  Western  States  of  America  there  is  an  equal  preponderance 
of  men,  and  no  colonists  are  so  velcomed  as  respectable  women 
acciiHtomed  to  household  work.  Surely  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  trying  to  qualify  these  poor  girls  for  a  useful  life  in  the  colonies, 
in  place  of  the  wretched  existence  to  which  they  are  too  often  doomed 
at  home. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  our  whole  conception  of  education  must 

be  more  practical  than  it  has  hitherto  been.     It  is  all  very  well  to 

aim  at  high  attalnmeuts,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  propter  vitam 

Vivendi  perdere  catuas."     We  may  buy  even  gold  too  dear.     There 

are  Urge  classes  of  our  population  to  whom  the  prime  necessity  of 

life  is  to  learn  to  work,  and  so  to  live.     This  is  well  expressed  in  a 

Letter  I  have  from  one  who  thoroughly  understands  this  question. : 

**  At  present  the  unused  manipulative  power  of  the  poor  people  is 

much  what  the  unused  brain  power  was  before  the  Education  Act, 

Education   was  once  voluntary,  now  labour  is.     Braiiis  were  once 

usdess,  now  hands  are."     What  we  want   is  to   liberate  that  hand 

paver  which  is  going  to  waste,  just  as  wc  have  set   free  the   brain 

power.     There  is  a  mine  of  potential  wealth  which  lies  beucath  the 

mrfwe.     We  must  sink  a  shaft  wliich  will  reach  it ;  or,  to  change 

the  metaphor,  we  roust  transmute  this  base  metal  into  pure  ore  by 

tk  alchemy  of  wise  and  Christian  statesmanship. 

Samcel  Smith. 


THE  political  situation  in  France  just  now  is  very  for  from  bciug  as 
simple  or  as  salisfactory  as  it  was  when  the  last  of  these  articles 
appeared.  It  was  then  believed  that  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  had  vir- 
tually put  au  end  to  theTonquin  expedition,  secured  peace  with  China, 
and  opened  to  us  a  prospect  of  commercial  development  in  the  far 
East.  But  now  fresh  KHcrificcs  of  men  and  money  arc  required  both 
for  Tonquin  and  for  Formosa  j  and  these  unforeseen  expcusea, 
together  with  tlie  agj;pravation  in  the  existing  industrial  and  com- 
mercial crisis,  due  to  the  cholera  epidemic,  have  greatly  increased  the 
financial  dit!icuttieii  which  six  months  ago  were  already  threatening  us. 

It  may  ncverllieless  be  airirnied  that  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
inent  has  been  in  no  way  affected  by  these  untoward  circumstances. 
The  Ferry  Ministry,  in  whose  stability  for  some  time  to  come  we  then 
I  expressed  our  confidence,  is  just  as  strong  in  the  Chambers  now  as  it 
was  then.  The  m&i'riage  between  the  Govcrument  and  its  Parlia- 
mentary maiority,  so  far  from  being  weakened  by  the  trials  through 
which  they  nave  passed  together,  lias  been  rather  cemented  by  them. 
Even  the  meeting  of  Congress,  which  in  a  broad  political  sense  was 
nothing  but  a  dull  and  unsuccessful  comedy,  ha»),  from  a  Parlia- 
mentary point  of  view,  done  real  service  to  the  Ministry  and  to  the 
country. 

Never  did  a  political  question  present  itself  under  stranger  cou- 
ditions  than  that  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  By  the  existing 
]aw,  neither  of  the  Chambers  cilu  by  itself  discuss  or  vote  eonslitutioual 
changes.  The  Constitution  can  be  mollified  by  Congress  alone;  thai 
is  to  say,  by  the  two  Chambers  of  Parliament  met  together  in  a  single 
Assembly.  Congress  is  thus,  in  theory,  a  supreme  constitutional 
authority,  the  scope  of  whose  decisions  can  be  limited  by  no  power 
whatever.  But  Congress  can  bo  brought  together  in  no  other  way 
thau  by  the  votes  of  the  two  Clianibcrs,  taken  separately  ;  and  since 
every  constitutional  luodiiicatioa  must  afi'ect  the  prerogittives  of  oue 
or  of  both,  it  is  not  likely  that  cither  should  agree  to  the  meeting 
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CougrcKs  at  all,  without  preliminary  guarantees  from  the  otbcr  as  to  the 
resolutions  whicli  are  to  be  passed  there  ;  and  it  is  therefore  inevitable 
that  each  Chamber  must  separately  debate  and  decide  beforcliand  the 
modifications  to  be  introduced  into  the  Constitution,  or  there  can  Ijc 
no  C(in;iress  at  all.     Now,  ivliat  was  the  attitude  of  the  Ministry  and 
the  Ilepublicau  party  wiih  regard  to  ilevision  and  the   Cougrc^  ? 
M.  Ferry  had  never  ticeu  a  partisan  of  Keviaioa;  be  had  never  even 
accepted  it  in  principle  till  the  death  of  Gambctta  made  him  bead  of 
the  Republican  T.'nion ;  and  he  wished  to  restrict  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sib'e.     The  members  of  the  Republican  Uuion^  on  their  side,   had 
always  made  Revision  a  part  of  their  programme;  but  they  had  done 
50  chiefly  iu   order  to  sati»ry  a  democratic  electorate,    instinctively 
liostile  to  the  Senate  as  an  tipper  Cliamber  elected  by  a  restricted 
sufTra^  and   they   had   no    desire    for   fundamental    constitutional 
changes.     They  wished  for  the  Congress  less  in  order  to  revise  the 
Constitution  than  to  get  rid  of  the  question  of  Hcvi^ion.     The  mode- 
rate Uepubtican  deputies   shared  M.  Kerry's  disinclination,  but  as  a 
matter  of  discipline  they  followed  their  leader  to  the  lieUl.     As  to  the 
Republican  Senators,  they  were  for  the  most  part  opposed   to  any 
Revision  at  all,  since  the  only  object  of  Revision  was  to  diminish  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senalc,  or  to  suppress  it  altogether;  but  they  were 
unwil)iii<;  to  give  a  cheek  to  the  Mmiatry  ;  and  they  preferred  to  deal 
with   the  question  onee  for  all  at  a  time  when  Revisiou   might  be 
rendered   painless   and   inofl'ensive,   rather    than   leave    it    to   gome 
unknown  future,  when  it  might  force  itself  on  them  in  a  more  formid- 
able shape.     Thua  the  Ministry  and  the  majority  in  the  two  Chambers 
which  voted  for  the  Congress  were  themscdves  hut  lukewarm  llcvi- 
sioQLsts.     On   the  other  hand,  there  were  in  the  Chamber,  and  even 
Wre  and  there  iu  the  Senate,  a  few  Revisionists  by  sincere  conviction. 
-Mmost  the  whole  of  the  Radical  Left  and  the  Extreme  Left  of  the 
Di&mber  of  Deputies  were  of  this  number.     To  these  must  be  added 
tone  isolated  members  of  the  various  groups^  including  even  some 
mcfflbers  of    the   Right,    in  both   Chambera.      But  this   sincerely 
Rerifioaist  party  was  by  uo  means  ardent  for  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress.   It   had   the  most  iiicongruoiis  ideas   as  to  Revision.     Some 
liilifd  for  a  constituent  Assembly  created  lor  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  Constitution  altogether;    some  were  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Swatc,  some  for  the  supprassiou  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic, 
some  for  that  of  the  Republic  itself.     The  Revisionist  League,  founded 
bvMM.  Rarodet,  Cli^menceau,  and  Camillc  Pelletan,  had  brought  to 
ligbl  iu  a  laraeulahle  fashion  the  anarchy  of  ideas  which  prevailed 
UDoog  the  members  of  the  -Extreme  Lcl't.     They  had  no  xviah  for  the 
mccnng  of  Congress,  because  ihey  knew  that  the  proposed  revision 
wodlil  deal  with  very  few  points,  and  that  this  imigiiilicant  reviisiou 
wulii  postpone  for  an  indeHnite  period  all  chance  of  further  change. 
Another  reason  they  had  for  dishking  the  Congress — they  would  lose 
thfir  best  cry  at  the  next  elections — Revision.     The  passing  of  the 
De*  law  of  military  recruitment—aii  abaurd  and  impossible  law,  which 
Ita  10  for  remained  buried  under  the  vote  oil  the  tlntt  reading — had 
ilmdr  taken  from  them  one  of  their  best  atJilking-horses.     They  were 
son  shout  to  lose  the  second.     'I'luis  it  came  about,  oddly  enough,  that 
the  Congress  was  wished  for  by  those  who  loved  Revision  little  or  not 
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at  all,  while  it  was  dreaded  by  those  to  whom  Revision  was  really  an 
object.  The  question  or  priuciple  was  lost  in  the  purely  electoral 
questiou.  The  revision  of  the  Constitution  btrcame  dimply  a  weapon 
which  tlie  Radicaln  wished  to  keep  for  future  elections,  and  wliich  the 
Opportunists  wished  to  snatch  from  tlieir  hands. 

Lon^  and  laborious  were  the  discussions  aud  negotiations  before  the 
two  Chambers  could  he  brought  to  the  poiut  of  giving  the  necessary 
mutual  guarantees  and  voting  the  calling  of  the  Congress.  At  last, 
on  the  iiSth  of  July,  the  agreement  was  concluded,  and  on  the  4th  of 
August  the  Congress  met  at  Versailles,  in  that  palace  of  Louis  XIV. 
where  with  the  memories  of  the  great  monarch  mingle  those  of  the 
early  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  more  recent  recollections  of 
the  invasion,  the  re-creation  of  the  German  Empire,  the  Commune, 
and  the  vain  attempt  at  a  Boyalist  restoration. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  came  together  in  a  state  of  extra- 
ordinary agitation,  and,  it  must  be  adnnttcd,  amidst  the  nnivei'sal  in- 
difference of  the  nation,  to  which  the  question  of  Revision,  at  least  in 
its  present  terms,  signitiod  very  little  indeed.  Rut  the  time  of  holidays 
was  come ;  and  the  weather,  fortunately,  was  intensely  hot.  The  heat 
tio  doubt  exasperated  the  temper  of  the  deputies;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  made  them  sincerely  anxious  to  finish  aud  go.  But  for  that 
the  CougresB  might  have  lasted  for  ever.  The  Radicals  did  their 
utmost,  by  a  process  of  downright  obstruction,  to  hinder  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  result  whatever.  The  majority,  on  their  aide,  were 
in  constant  fear  lest  some  unexpected  incident  should  compromise 
the  agreement  concluded  between  the  two  Chambers  ;  and  this  fear 
of  the  unforeseen,  together  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  numlwr  of 
votes  amounting  to  one  more  than  half  the  theoretic  total  of  the 
Congress  (no  account  being  takeu  of  deaths,  resignations,  or  absences), 
and  the  dread  of  sceiug  the  whole  thing  turn  out  a  failure,  and  the 
Revision  question  blaze  up  again  at  the  next  elections,  reduced  thcoi 
to  a  state  of  discipline  on  which  it  had  been  impossible  to  count  be- 
forehand. After  a  few  sittings,  in  which  the  violence  of  the  Kvtreme 
Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  produced  the  most  scandalous  disorder, 
the  Congress  rapidly  voted  the  pnivious  question  on  every  proposition 
which  wandered  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  laid  down,  passed 
with  equal  rapidity  those  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  secured 
its  own  release  by  the  11th  of  August. 

Aud  yet,  though  the  Revision  for  which  it  met  has  come  to  very 
little,  the  Congress  itself  has  had  important  cousequcnces.  In  the 
first  place,  the  immense  majority  of  the  deputies,  including  many  of 
those  who  were  most  zealous  for  Revision,  went  away  disgiuted  with 
congresses  once  for  all,  aud  vowing  never  to  call  another.  And  if 
this  is  the  feeling  of  the  deputies,  it  is  still  more  strongly  the  feeling 
of  the  country.  It  will  not  readily  ask  for  another  revision.  In  the 
second  place,  the  pitiable  spectacle  presented  by  the  members  of  such 
an  Assembly  shouting,  gesticulating,  abusing  one  another,  and  almost 
taking  each  other  by  the  throat ;  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any 
calm  and  regular  discussion,  aud  the  consequent  necessity  of  curtail- 
ing debate  and  hurrying  on  a  vote — that  is  to  say,  of  the  practical 
suppression  of  minorities — have  brought  to  light  the  danger  that  must 
attend  a  renunciation  of  the  bicameral  principle,  and  the  entrusting 
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■of  the  interests  of  the   country  to  a  iingic,  and  neccssarilv  very 

FUumerons,  assembly.    More  than  one  deputy  who  went  up  to  Congress 

with  no  very  clear  appreciation  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  latter 

method  came  back  from  it  thoroughly  enlightened.  The  Congress  has 

also  served  to  show  the  intolerance,  the  incoherence,  and  the  childish- 

KSess  vhich  prevail  among  the  Radicals.      Take  away  from  the  ranks 

fiof  the  Opposition  orators  the  theorists  whose  woms  are  not  more 

hollow  than  their  ideas,  the  men  embittered  by  disappointed  ambition, 

the  devisers  of  party  cries,  the  more  or  less  clever  (jam  inn  of  the  party, 

and  how  much   remains?     M.  Clemenceau   himself,  who  now  aud 

then  seems  to  have  some  reasonable  ideas,  displayed  at  the  Congress 

oothing  but  an  empty  vehemence,  which  had  not  even  the  emphasis 

'  conviction.     But  while  for  the  Extreme  Left  the  Congress  has  been 

every  respect  nothing  hut  a  failure,  it  has  greatly  consolidated  the 

of  the  Miuijttcrial  majority.     It  may  truly  be  said  that    the 

was  a  triumph  of  discipline.     Every  raemlwr  who  adhered 

to  the  a^eement  concluded  under  the   direction  of   the   Ministry 

pledged  himself  by  that  very  act  to  exclude  Revision  for  the  future 

from  his  electoral  programme,  and  thus  contracted  an  alliance  with 

the  Ministry  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  break.     It  was  equivalent  to 

an  eng^ement   on   their   part    to    present   themselves    under   the 

Ministerial  standard  at  the  general  elections  of  13H5. 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  a  general  view,  the  Congress  may  be  said  to 
have  bad  happy  results.  It  has  cleared  the  political  atmosphere, 
relieved  it  of  irritating  questions,  and  strengthened  the  position  of  a 
Ministry  wbich,  though  more  than  one  of  its  acts  is  open  to  criticism, 
ii  nevertheless  the  best  that  can  be  constituted  under  the  existing 
Parliamentary  conditions. 

From  another  point  of  view — that  of  positive,  immediate  achieve- 
ment in  the  matter  of  Revision  itsclf^thc  Congress  has  certainly  done 
little  enough.  The  work  of  Revision  was  virtually  confined  to  a  single 
point:  it  destroyed  the  cunslitutional  character  of  the  electoral  law 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  thus  made  it  possible  to  alter  the  method 
of  recruiting  the  Senate  by  the  simple  passing  of  an  ordinary  law. 
llie  other  modifications  introduced  by  the  Congress  were  purely  for- 
mtl,  not  to  say  puerile.  It  abolished  prayers  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liuDcnt ;  it  forbade  any  future  Congress  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
Repablican  form  of  government ;  and  it  forbade  the  nomination  of  a 
member  of  any  of  the  old  reigning  families  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Bepablic.  I  call  these  two  last  clauses  puerile,  because  it  must 
ifwm  be  possible  for  a  new  Congress  to  revise  them,  and  so  re-open 
the.  door  which  they  claim  to  have  closed  for  ever.  The  Radicals  had 
therefore  some  plausible  grounds  for  maintaining  that  the  Congress 
bad  done  absolutely  nothing  at  all ;  for  should  the  Senate  reject  all 
(founitions  for  altering  the  present  electoral  law,  no  change  whatever 
till  actually  have  been  made  in  the  political  .system,  except  the  sup- 
ptnon  of  masses  and  prayers  which,  for  the  most  part,  nobody 
itteoded.  But  this  extreme  verdict  can  hardly  be  justified  ;  for  it 
luwell  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  had  tacitly  bound 
tbcxaselves  to  accept  important  modifications  in  the  electoral  law. 
To  say  the  truth,  this  single  result  of  the  Congress  does  not  appear 
to  ne  a  happy  one. 
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The  Senate  cousisted  formerly  of  seventy-five  life  Senators, 
uutniiiatcd  by  itself  us  vacancies  oceur,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Senators  elected  for  nine  years  by  a  departmental 
Bcnttin  de  tiste.  Kach  department  had  a  number  of  Senators 
proportionate  to  its  population ;  and  the  senatorial  electorate  was 
composed  of  the  deputies,  the  Couucillors-Gcncral,  and  one  delegate 
for  every  commune.  The  law  which  has  been  passed  abolishes 
the  life -sen  atorships,  and  leaves  the  nrhole  three  hundred  to  be  elected 
by  departmental  Rcruttn  (U  Hate ;  and  it  also  provides  that,  instead  of 
a  single  delegate  for  each  conjranne,  wliatever  its  size  and  importance, 
the  commune  shall  send  up  a  number  uf  delegates  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  its  mnnif;ipal  councillors — that  is  to  say,  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  suppression  of  the  life-senatorahips  i«  much 
to  be  regretted.  It  did  nut,  indeed,  satisfy  that  passion  for  unifor- 
luity  and  equalization  from  which  Trance  has  been  suHcring  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  securing  to  the 
Senate  the  services  of  eminent  men  of  the  leas  popular  sort,  too  busy 
or  too  retiring  to  catch  the  suffrages  of  an  ordinary  electorate.  Their 
irremovability  gave  us,  moreover,  a  few  absolutely  independent  politi- 
cians. Uut  this  simple  snp|:ressiou  of  all  diflurences  was,  at  any  rate, 
better  than  the  other  plan  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  accordiDg  to 
which  seventy-five  senator-;  should  have  been  nominated  for  nine  years 
only,  by  the  Senate  and  tlic  Chamber  together.  Since  the  Chamber 
has  &0I)  members  an<l  the  Senate  only  300,  the  Cbamber  must 
necessarily  have  carried  the  day,  and  the  scventy-fivc  members  thus 
elected  would  have  been  the  servants  of  the  Chamber  within  the 
Senate.  Their  position  would  have  lost  all  its  dignity.  The  change 
made  in  the  composition  of  the  departmental  electorate  has  the  advan- 
tage of  satibfjiug  the  theory  of  equality.  The  Senate  will  henceforth 
be  nominated  by  uuivcrsjat  suiTragc  twice  or  thrice  removed  *  that  ts 
to  say,  partly  by  diiputies  and  Councillors-General,  elected  by  universal 
auflPrage,  and  partly  by  the  delegates  of  municipal  councillors,  who  in 
their  turn  are  elected  by  universal  sufl'ra;{e.  1  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  a  change  for  the  better.  It  wilt  allcct  the  senatorial  representatiou 
comparatively  little,  and  yet  it  will  add  to  the  tUfficulty  of  finding  a 
solution  in  the  case  of  those  periodical  conflicts  which  take  place 
between  the  two  Chambers  on  questions  relating  to  the  budget.  The 
Ministry  at  first  hoped  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  an  article 
intended  to  prevent  such  conflicts,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  prevent  them  altogether  without  sacrificing  the 
financial  rights  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  Assembly ;  that  it  was  well 
that  the  fear  of  conflict  should  necessitate  concession  and  conciliation ; 
that,  moreover,  the  Senate  will  always  be  disposed  to  give  a  prcpon* 
derating  voice  in  these  matters  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is 
true;  but  it  is  especially  true  as  long  as  the  Senate  is  a  high  and 
privileged  body,  elected  by  a  very  different  constituency  from  that  of 
the  Lower  Chamber.  The  more  we  assimilate  the  mode  of  election 
of  tlie  two  Chambers,  the  more  will  the  Senate  be  tempted  to  arrogate 
to  itself  au  equal  share  of  financial  powers.     If  it  were  to  be  nomi- 

*  Since  UiMe  lioes  were  writti'n.  the  8«Dftfeo  hu  rTUUDtAined  nrcDty-Gv*  membm 
elected,  for  ■  \mx\oA  of  nine  yean,  by  the  Senste  itself ;  bat  this  odd  combiutioD 
SDtvty  tliuppear  at  4  MCfUid  disciisdoa. 
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xiaU:i1,  as  some  Radicals  would  bave  it,  by  direct  universal  suffrage, 
it  would  be  impoiisiblc  to  decide  atich  couflicta  except  by  confiniag  the 
fuuctions  of  the  Senate  to  purely  legialatit'e  questions,  and  leaving 
matcers  of  finanre  to  the  Liwer  Chamber  atoue. 

He  that  as  it  may,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  this  great  Revision 
business,  on  which  Uambctta  himself  went  to  pieces,  the  country  has 
come  off  as  clicaply  as  possible.  The  cape  had  to  be  doubled;  the 
reef  had  to  be  cleared  ;  and  now  the  thin^  is  done.  Unfortunately 
for  the  Government,  other  rocks  still  loom  ahead. 

Four  great  connected  questions  form  a  sort  of  political  reef  on  wliich 
it  will  be  difficult  not  to  founder — the  Chinese  difficulty,  the  deficit, 
the  industrial  cri:iis,  and  Germany. 

With  regard  to  Oriental  policy  the  position  of  the  Government  is  most 

painful.     It  inherited  ditKculties  for  which  it  was  wot  responsible,  and 

it  W3»  obliged  to  meet  them  as  it  could,  without  alarming  a  Parliament 

ill  aUc  to  understauil   a   comprehensive  forcir^n  policy,  and   terrified 

above  all  thinjts  at  the  necessity  of  makin!»  unpopular  sacrirtres  on  the 

ere  of  a  general  election.     In  E;;ypt  it  ha-s  been  forced  to  leave  things 

to  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  the  failure  of  the  Conference,  since  it 

ffM  impossible  at  once  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  England  aud  to 

Kcare  the  interests  of  France  ;  and  Europe  has  witnessed  the  curious 

(pcctscle  of  two  Governments  mutually  desirous  to  come  to  an  undcr- 

(Uiiiiing,  but  hindered  by  the  wakeful  suspicions  of  the  two  nations 

llwiDselves.     la  China  and  in  Tonquiti,  M.  Ferry  had  almost  retrieved 

tlHutuation,  and  brought  the  whole  tlucig  to  a  favourable  tcrmiuation, 

when  the  treachery  of  the  Chinese  and  the  surprise  of  Bac  L^  re- 

ojiened  the  \vhole  question  and  obliged  us  to  enter  on  a  new  campaign 

forllie  defence  of  Tonquin,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  war  of  reprisals, 

in  irliich  n  decisive  blow  is  impossible,  and  which  docs  immense  injury 

to  tlie  commerce  of  all  nations.    Under  these  circurnstances,  the  con- 

dact  of  M.  Ferry  and  of  his  negotiator  at  Tientsin,  M.  Fournier,  has 

i>een  severely  criticized.     They  have  been  accused  of  imprudence,  and 

CT«n  of  stupidity.  But  iu  these  criticisms  several  important  points  bare 

DOen  lost  sight  uf.     It  was  no  imprudeuce  on  the  part  of  M.  Ferry 

^  make  M.  Fournier  his  representative,  because  he  had  no  choice  in 

*Jic  matter.     He  wished  to  take  advantage  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  sudden 

^ illingness  to  treat;  aud  Li  Hung  Chang  would  treat  with  nobody 

•^ut  M.  Fournier.     M.  Fournier,  on  his  side,  only  complied  with  diplo- 

'^atic  usage  in  not  requiring  a  duplicate  signed  by  Li  Hung  Chang  of 

*l*c  note  which  arranged  for  the  evacuation  of  Tonquin  by  the  Chinese, 

lV>r  the  treaty  itself  implied  such  evacuation.    The  note  was  a  simple 

niemonmdura,  aud  nobody  dreamed  of  its  giving  rise  to  any  difficulty. 

'X'hat  theChinesefirst  tampered  with  and  then  violated  itjOnlyshows  that 

Xhey  would  have  done  just  the  same  if  it  had  been  a  military  conveu- 

t.ion  solemnly  signed  by  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen.     The   real  imprudence 

wsstieueral  Miliot's.    That  officer,  who  has  never  shown  any  great 

ic'ilitsry  capacity,  and  who  owes  his  high  position  simply  to  the  favour 

kH  Ueneral  Tbibaudiu  aud  the  Radicals,  acted  with  unpardonable  pre- 

opttsncy  in  throwing  an  insufficient  body  of  troops  on  Lang  Son, 

udthus  exposed  himself  to  the  cheek  which  has  so  puffed  up  the  pride 

tf  the  Chinese,  aud  made  it  necessary  to  bombard  Foo  Chow  and 

ORBpf  fCelung.     The  Government  simply  sult'crcd  for  the  advance 
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they  had  made  to  the  Radicals  iu  giving'  General  Millot  the  com- 
niand  of  the  troops  in  Tonquin.  They  are  now  forced  to  send  out 
considerable  rcinforfomcnti  to  Tonquin,  and  to  spend  freah.  niUUons  iu 
bringing  China  to  treat  for  peace  ;  and  it  is  even  now  doubtful  whether 
they  can  lay  their  hauda  on  material  guarautccs  which  will  at  all  com- 
pensate ns  for  the  sacriliccs  wc  have  made.  In  any  case  the  commercial 
advantages  expected  from  the  occupation  of  Tonquin  are  postponed, 
and  the  protectorate  of  Anuam  and  the  anuexatiou  of  Cambodia  to 
Cochin  China  are  meanwhile  of  no  practical  value. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  unexpected  difficulties,  the  Chinese  questioa 
would  be  no  very  grave  one  if  it  were  not  for  its  adding  to 
our  financial  embarrassments.  The  Chambtrs  will  certainly  vote 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  China  must  sooner  or  later  renounce  a  resistance 
which  is  nothing  but  childish  obstinacy ;  but  the  exceptional  expen- 
diture incurred  by  this  war  will  long  weigh  on  our  finances.  The  year 
1873  was  followed  iu  France  by  several  years  of  industrial  and  com-  _ 
mercial  prosperity,  which,  notA-ithstandini;^  the  enormous  burden  of  fl 
the  debt,  gave  \\%  at  least  in  appearance,  a  period  of  financial  splendour. 
The  taxes  produced  enormous  surpluses,  so  that  several  taxes  were 
suppressed  altogether,  without  any  diminution  of  the  total  revenue. 
Rut  this  prosperity  was  more  apparent  than  real.  Expenses  increased 
even  faster  than  revenue ;  loans,  disguised  under  the  form  of  an  issue 
of  redeemable  Three  per  Cents,  caused  a  tall  in  the  funds ;  the  accounts 
were  tlifowu  into  confusion  by  the  odious  practice  of  ever-increasing 
extraordinary  budgets,  and  by  reckless  ariditions  to  the  floating  debt. 
Instead  of  following  the  example  of  that  Pharaoh  who,  by  Joseph's 
advice,  laid  up  in  store  during  the  years  of  fatness  for  the  coming 
years  of  leanness,  we  spent  extravagantly  on  schools,  on  public  works, 
on  everything  that  could  add  a  little  to  the  popularity  of  the  deputies. 
Such  expenditure  may  indeed  he  productive  in  the  future,  but  only 
within  certain  limits.  At  the  same  time,  the  revenue  from  taxes  was 
diminishing;  partly  on  account  of  the  commercial  crisis,  partly  on 
account  of  the  cholera,  which  cut  off  communication  with  the 
southern  nations,  and  partly,  sad  to  say,  ou  account  of  the  laxity 
which  has  crept  into  the  admiuistratiou  of  our  finance.  Political  in- 
fluences have  to  answer  for  some  hardly  justifiabli'.  remissions  of  fines, 
for  the  impunity  even  of  ccrtiiin  frauds,  and  for  a  general  carelessness 
which  has  caused  the  grave-§t  detriment  to  the  treasury,  I'^inally,  it 
has  just  been  discovered  that  the  new  convention  with  the  railway 
companies,  which  was  supposed  to  entail  for  the  year  ISSi  an  expen- 
diture of  six  millions  by  way  of  compensation,  is  to  involve  ns  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  twenty-eight  millions,  All  this  put  together 
threatened  to  bring  up  the  deiicit  to  more  than  cighty<scvcu  millions, 
unless  energetic  measure-s  were  taken.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  saw 
the  necessity;  the  Kndget  Committee  set  itself  resolutely  to  retrench 
in  all  departments  of  the  public  service.  It  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  ail  the  reductions  proposed  are  just  uud  reasonable;  but 
the  intention*  at  least  is  praiseworthy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  reductions,  it  will  l>e  difficult,  as  M.  Ferry  himself  admits,  to 
avoid  nn  increase  of  taxation  iu  Ih^h — ^a  serious  prospect  iu  the  face 
of  a  budget  of  three  milliards,  of  the  suffering  already  undergone  by 
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our  conamerce  and  induatry,  and  of  the  certainty  that  the  weight  of 
taxation  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  crisis. 

It  is  true  that  these  severe  ccaaomics  might  be  rendered  unnecessary 
if  eomc  reduction  were  made  in  tlio  excessive  number  of  State  function- 
arie»,  aud  if  our  senators  and  deputies  would  cease  to  demand  favours 
for  their  constituents  from  an  exhausted  treasury.  But  uothin;r  is 
more  difficult  than  the  correction  of  these  inveterate  abuses.  France 
will  atill  keep  up  an  army  of  needless  and  iil-puid  euiploye's;  politicians 
wili  still  demand  the  creation  of  places  for  their  own  friends;  and  the 
departmental  semtiin.  de l'uUt\  which  will  certainly  be can-ied  at  the  next 
elections,  will  do  very  little,  so  far  as  these  thin;^  are  concerned,  to 
dimioiah  the  inconveniences  which  attach  to  the  M^raiin  d'arrtntdisHe' 
vtent  now  in  use. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  these  financial  difficulties  have  not  spruug 

aimply  from  transient  causes,  cosily  dealt  with ;  they  take  their  rise 

from  ftR  economic  crisis  the  causes  of  which  are  complex,  distant,  and 

profound.     The  cholera  has  aggravated  this  crisis,  hut  it  did  not  create 

it.     The  phylloxera  ruined  certain  departments;  but  France  is  still  a 

great  wine-growing  country.     It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  cholera  that 

sgricnltural  labour  is  scarce,  that  agricultural  produce  has  no  market^ 

that  the  shipowner  iinds  no  goods  to  carry,  that  commerce  is  at  a 

standstill,  aud  that  the  factories  are  closing  their  doors  because  profits 

have  fallen  too  low  to  he  worth  the  trouble  of  making.     The  crisis  ts- 

dae  partly  to  causes  peculiar  to  France,  partly  to  causes  which  affect 

all   Datious  siranltancously.     The  causes  peculiar  to  ourselves  are  es- 

cei&iv<*  taxation;  excessive  railway  tariS's;  the  depopulation  of  certain 

depart  men  ts,  which  raises  the  price  of  labour;  the  drunkenness  and 

other  vices  which  sap  the  vigour  of  the  race  and  retard  the  growth  of 

fMpulatiun  ;  the  petty  cautiousness  which  discourages  the    French 

«zapitalist  from  venturing  hiuisclf  iu  trade  or  manufacture ;  the  spirit 

of  routine  which  keeps  the  agriculturist  aud  the  manufacturer  from 

snaking  the  most  of  his  land  or  his  machinery ;  and  fmally,  the  more 

^md  more  formidable  competition  of  Germany — a  competition  which 

^hc  efforts  made  by  the  German  Government  on  behalf  of  its  iudus- 

'tries,  and  the  disastrous  eouditluus  imposed  on  Frauce  by  the  Treaty 

of  Frankfort,  have  made  it  very  difficult  to  meet.     It  is  to  German 

competition  that  we  owe  the  crisis  in  the  sugar  trade.    The  Gorman 

has  ibuud  out  how  to  get  ten  per  cent,  out  of  his  beet-root,  while  the 

Frcuchmau  is  getting  only  five.     It  appears  that  the  French  tax  was 

imposed  in  such  away  that  it  neither  proraotrd  the  culture  of  the  roots 

most  rich  in  sugar  nor  obligcfl  the  maker  to  extract  the  greatest  pos- 

nble  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  root.     We  have  had  to  pass  a  law 

I      like  that  of  Germany,  which,  instead  of  fallinij;  on  the  manufactured 

I     firodnct,  lalla  on  the  root  itself,  and  thus  tuiikcs  it  the  interest  of  all 

ooncemed  to  secure  the  larj;est  amount  of  sugar  from  the  smallest 

SBioimt  of  beet-root.      In  the  same  way  the  crisis  in  the  Lyons  silk 

tndc  has  come  largely  from  the  competition  of  the  Crefeld  maau- 

(utnre,  for  which  Germany  has  made  enormous  sacrifices.     The  rich 

oiks  which  were  the  glory  of  Lyons  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 

connon  silks  can   be   made  more  cheaply  at  Crefeld,  where  they 

ht?e  cheaper  labour  aud  better  machinery.     The  distress  at  Lyons, 

vhicb  has  caused  such  concern  to  the  Government,  and  which  the 
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Commission  of  Inquiry  sent  its  delegates  to  report  on,  will  uot  be 
remedied  by  grants  of  monuy  or  the  gi^'itif^  of  employment  cm 
public  works.  If  Lyons  cannot  compete  with  Crefelfl  in  cheapness, 
it  must  change  its  industry.  Germany  is  pressing  us  hard,  moreover, 
in  several  of  the  cheaper  textile  industries,  in  fnrniture- making, 
and  even  in  tliose  gimcracks  which  arc  comnioiily  known  as  "articles 
de  Paris/' 

To  these  special  causes,  which  chiefly  affect  manufacture,  we  most 
add  the  more  general  causes  which  aflect,  first,  agriculture— our 
principal  source  of  wealtli— and  then  commerce.  These  may  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads — the  excess  of  production  all  over  the 
world,  and  speculation,  whether  in  commerce  or  on  the  Bourse.  All 
the  theories  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  on  the  relation  between 
prixlnction  and  population  have  been  disproved.  It  was  held  that 
population  must  increase  far  more  rapidly  than  the  prodncU  of  the 
soil ;  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  world  is  suffering  from 
the  excessive  production  of  corn,  of  coffee,  of  wool,  of  cotton.  The 
French  agriculturist  spends  seventeen  francs  to  produce  a  hectolitre 
of  corn,  and  then  has  to  sell  it  at  fourteen  fraucs  on  account  of 
American  competition.  Coflcc,  notwitiistandiug  the  enormous  duty 
\ipon  it,  is  cheaper  than  it  was  fiftticn  years  ago.  The  wools  of  La^ 
Plata  arc  fast  making  it  useless  for  na  to  breed  sheep  for  wool.  A* 
nation  like  ours,  whose  population  increases  very  little  or  not  at  all, 
is  iit  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  position,  because  the  scarcity  of  work-j 
men  is  always  raising  the  price  of  labour,  while  the  price  of  necessariesl 
cannot  rise  because  the  numlier  of  consumers  dues  not  increase.  The 
native  producer  therefore  sells  at  a  loss,  and  the  market  is  Hooded 
with  foreign  produce.  Commerce  meanwhile  has  been  almost 
destroyed,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  depreciation  of  raw  material, 
partly  on  account  of  the  equalisation  of  prices  all  over  the  world  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  telegraph.  While  the  number  of  traders 
was  always  increasing,  the  dealers  were  no  longer  able  to  ohtaia  a 
remunerative  price,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  wildest  speculation. 
This  only  precipitated  the  fall  of  prices,  and  involved  the  import  trade 
in  the  gener.il  ruin ;  while  the  prospect  of  rapid  and  easy  gains 
diverted  capital  from  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise  to  speculatioos 
on  the  Bourse.  This  is  the  state  of  things  which  obtains  at  present 
over  the  whole  civilized  world,  but  which  presses  with  peculiar  weight 
on  France. 

How  arc  these  evils  to  he  met?  The  tendency  in  Governmental 
and  Parliamentary  circles  is  to  seek  the  remedy  in  a  general  raising  of 
tariffs,  in  fresh  taxes  on  foreign  wheat,  foreign  cattle,  foreign  sugar, 
foreign  merchandise.  M.  Mcliuc,the  Minister  of  Agriculture — himself 
a  manufacturer  of  the  Vosges — has  made  himself  the  apostle  of  this 
system.  Certain  it  is  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  does  not  do  to 
be  slaves  of  an  idea^that  it  may  be  necesSiiry  to  resort  to  protective 
duties  in  order  to  save  a  national  industry ;  but  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  less  certain  that  over-protection  tends  to  encourage  a  sleepy 
rontinism,  to  do  away  with  exports  and  imports  together,  and  to  main- 
taiu  an  excessive  price  of  commodities,  from  which  the  consumers, 
who  are  the  mass  of  the  nation,  are  the  immediate  sufferers.  Th« 
only  lasting  remedy  would  be  found  in  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  the 
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national  acliviticii,  iu  a  more  rapid  iocrcase  of  the  population,  in 
Etmplcr  manners,  a  habit  of  coatcutincot  with  smaller  gains,  a  lower 
standard  of  luxury,  and,  finally,  in  the  creation  of  new  openings  for 
commerce.  This  increase  of  activity  can  hardly  be  brought  about 
vitbout  something  of  a  free  trade  policy.  For  this  reason,  those  who 
had  watched  witli  regret  the  growth  of  the  protectionist  movement 
rejoiced  to  see  M.  H^risson  replatred  in  the  Ministry  oi  Commerce  by 
M.  Konvier.  M.  Herisaon  had  been  offered  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  for 
purely  political  reasons,  as  a  representative  of  the  Radical  Left,  lie 
vai  a  good  fellow,  indolent  but  amiable,  aud  profoundly  iguorant  of 
til  that  belonged  to  hiu  department.  M.  Rouvicr  is  an  energetic  and 
experienced  man,  thoroughly  conversant  with  commercial  questiond, 
lud  he  has  already  given  praof  of  real  ability.  It  is  even  regarded  as 
probable  that  he  may  before  long  be  called  to  succeed  AI.  Tirard  as 
Minii^ter  of  Finance — a  charge  which  seems  somcwliat  tuo  heavy  for 
M.  'Hrard's  shoulden. 

It  may  be  that,  some  fiitnre  day.  our  colonial  policy  may  provide  a 
sabstantial  remedy  for  all  these  evils ;  but  for  the  present  it  does  but 
aggravate  the  case  by  increasing  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  It 
does  more:  it  compUc:ites  the  M'hole  situation  at  home  and  abroad  by 
the  attitnde  it  obliges  us  to  assume  with  reg'ard  to  Germany. 

I  said  a  year  ago,  in  this  very  llcvicw,  that  the  policy  pursued  by 
Unglaiid  in  her  relations  with  us  was  assuredly  destined  to  bring  about 
a  mpjiroch£vient  between  us  and  Germany.     1  even  added  that,  if  wc 
-were  not  in  the  nineteenth  century — a  century  in  which  the  tide  of 
mational  feeling  has  risen  high  enough  to  secure  the   prevateneo  of  a 
policy  of  sentiment  over  a  policy  of  mterest — a  Franco-German  alUauce 
-^ould  already  bave  been  made.     These  predictions  have  beeu  realized. 
4jennany  went  wttli  France  step  by  step  thruughouL  the  London  Cou- 
:fcTencc;  she  supported  and  encouraged  her  in  her  Chinese  campaiga ; 
«he  showed  no  vexation  at  the  stupid  insult  offered  the  l-lth  July  by  a 
3»arcel  of  tjamins  to  the  German  flag ;  aud  lastly,  it  is  on  the  strength 
of  a  preliraiuary  understanding  with  France  that  Prince  Bismarck  ha^ 
^issued  the  invitations  to  a  Conference  at  Berlin  which  is  to  settle  tlie^ 
international  questions  raised  by  the  i^uropcan  settlements  on  the 
Congo,  and  to  lay  down  the  principles  to  be  observed  by    civilized 
states   in    taking    po.4sessiou    of    fresh    territory  among    barbarous 
tribes.     Of  course  all  the  enemies  of  the  Government  take  occasion 
to  cry  out  against  the  treachery  of  M,  Ferry  j  and  even  the  Intrnnsi- 
genta,  who  are  daily  averring  that  patriotism  is  an  absurdity,  and  that 
what  we  want  is  a  universal  republic,  veil  their  faces  in  speaking  of 
the  German  alliance.     The  league  of  patriots,  led  by  men  of  more 
heart  than  head,  M.  Auatole  de  la  Forge  and  M.  DerouR-de — a  league 
which  haj^  done  good  service  by  encouraging;  associations  for  gymnas- 
tic* and  riflc-shoutin)>,  and  getting  up  a  great  annual  national  shouting 
nitcb,  but  which  from  time  to  time  has  caused  the  Government  no 
tittle  inconvenience  by  its  untimely  mauifealatioos — has  had  the  im- 
pradeace  and  the  bad   taste   to   protest   noisily  against   a   German 
slliuice  which  exists  only  in  imaginatiou.    Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
uoutiou  in  thia  respect  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.     France  and 
tieroiauy  bave  discovered  that  at  certain  points  their  interests  are 
idcattcal.     Prince    Bismarck    finds   bis    own    advantage    iu    oHfering 
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his    good    offices     to    France.       Why    should    fthe     refuse    them  ? 
We   cannot   now    regain   Alsacn   and    Lorraine    by    force.     Are    we 
therefore  to  renounce  every  kind  of  political  acti^nty?     Why  should 
the  fact  of  Otir  ha\'ii)g  friendly  relations  with  Germany  at  present 
hinder    our    takiu^    any   opportunity    which   may  present  itself  in 
the  futLirc  to  revive  claims  whicJi  nothing  can  make  u»  forget?     If 
indeed  onr  rojiprocktnnenf  ^vitii  Germany  were  to  lose  na  some  uacful 
alliances  elsewhere,  the  objection  might  he  understood ;  hut  France  is 
in  a  poeition  in  whicli  no  alliance  is  possible  to  her;  and  the  only- 
thing  she  can  do  is  to  turn  to  her  own  interests  the  interests  of  others. 
We  cannot  make  aii  ally  of  England,  lirst,  because  she  is  not  a  military 
power,  and  secondly,  btcanse,  as  an  insular  nation  living  exclusively  by 
her  commerce  and  her  colonies,  she  would  be  committing  suicide  if  she 
linked  her  fortunes  with  those  of  any  Continental  Pouer.     We  must 
desire,  we  must  seek  to  umiutain,  the  J'riendi<hip  of  England ;  but  to 
reckon  on  licr  support  would  be  mere  folly.     Sjiaiu  ;^oes  for  nothing 
in  European  political  cnlcnlations ;  Italy  plays  a  larger  part  in  them  ; 
bnt  there  the  position  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean   baa  crea.tcd 
jealousies  which  it  will   take  long  to  appease.     Austria  cannot  ally 
herself  with   France  aj^ain.st  (4ci-many  and    Italy.     She  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  she  would  risk  the 
Trcntin  and  latria.     As  to  Germany  herself,  she  may  incidentally  give 
her  support  to  France,  but  ehc  has  no  interest  in  making  a  formal 
alliance  witli  us,  wliich  she  could  only  do  by  renouncing,  iu  part  at 
least,   the    conquc!>ts     of    1*^70;    and    the    union    of    the   various 
German  States  would  become  comparatively  insecure  from  the  mo- 
ment tbcy  were  no  longer    held    together   by  the   fear  of   France. 
The  only  alliance  possible  to  France  is  a  Slav  alliaucc,  fur  with  the 
Slavs  alone  ijbe  hwi  some  interests  in  commou  and  no  cuuseti  of  dis- 
pute.     Tbiii   alliance   will    probably   some   day  come   to   pass,    unless 
Germany  takes  great  pains  to  prevent  it,  or  unless  France  is  com-  — 
pletely  annihilated;  but  as  yet  the  time  is  not  come.    France  audi 
Russia  are  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  to;;ctlicr;  and  besides,  autocratic  Russia  has  little  sympathy  with 
rc[mblican  France,  and  clings  as  yet  to  the  Prussian  alliance,  as  the 
interview   at    Skierniewice   clearly  showed.    The   abuse  launched  at 
M.  Ferry  on  the  subject  of  a  German  alliance  is  absurd,  not  only 
because  M.  Ferry  is  quite  a^  jealous  of  the  honour  of  France  as  either 
>[.  Kochefort  or  M.  Dcroulcdo,  but  because  a  German  or  auy  other 
alliance  is  at  priisent  irapossihie.     But  M.  Ferry  has  responsibilities 
which  these  gentlemen  do  rjot  sliare;  and  he  would  be  hut  a  poor 
patriot  if  he  did  not  try  to  keep  things  quiet  ou  the  Continent  while 
France  is  busy  in  the  East,  and  to  obtain  some  friendly  support  against 
the  ill-will  excited  by  her  colonial  policy,     ^f.  Ferry's  task  is  no  light 
one.     The  necessity  of  holding  his  majority  together  in  a  Chamber 
which  depends  on  the  electoral  committees  ot  the  departments  restrains 
him  from  a  broad  and  vigorous  policy,  fetters  him  by  a  thousand  petty 
considerations,  wastes  his  time  in  lobby  intrigues,  and  subjects  him 
to  tiie  influence  of  nicu  wlio  are,  as  often  as  nut,  selh^h  and  incapable. 
He  dare  not  and  cannot,  either  in  foreign  aH'airs  or  in  finance,  sketch 
out  his  programme  and  proceed  to  carry  it  through,  without  beiug 
bamperetl  by  the  interfereuce  of  committees  of  the  House ;  he  is  faiu 
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to  do  things  by  halves,  and  almost  by  stealth,  and  even  then  he  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  »omo  Rt-cidcnt  of  dcbice,  some  caprice  of 
the  majority.  For  the  majority  is  guided  neither  by  sound  political 
views  of  its  own  nor  by  any  reasonable  contidcncc  i»  tho  wisdom  of 
M.  Ferry.  It  lias  supported  liitn  ho  far  because  it  sees  in  him  the 
Great  Elector  whom  it  is  its  interest  to  follow.  If  it  shoulil  appear  that 
ro-clection  was  more  likely  to  be  ensured  by  desertiug  him,  it  would 
liescrt  to-morrow.  For  the  moment  M.  Ferry  is  strong  enough,  but 
only  within  these  limits.  Tlie  .Ministry  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Chamber,  and  the  Chamber  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Klectoral  Com- 
mittees. We  are  tending  more  and  more  to  direct  government  by 
universal  suffrage;  and  uikiversal  suffrage  is  a  blind  force,  swayed  by 
habit,  by  caprice,  by  infatuation.  M.  Ferry  is  indeed  a  statesman; 
hut  he  is  astate^mau  crippled  and  paralyzed  by  the  political  couditioas 
under  which  he  has  to  work. 

However  grave  the  anxieties  to  which  onr  policy  in  the   East  may 

iiavc  given  rise  during  the  last  few  mouths,  the  public  attention  has 

rather  been  absorbed  by  the  fear  of  the  cholera.     The  possible  spread 

of  the  epidemic,  the  theories  of  Koch  ami  of  Faateur,  have  been  the 

universal  topic  ;  the  very  atrect-boys  and  cabmen  of  Paris  have  caught 

up  the  fashionable  phrase,  and  the  last  and  utmost  of  low  abuse  i?, 

**  You're  a  microbe.'     Yet  ou  the  whole  the  cholera  has  made  but 

few  victims  this  time,  and  lis  iinmediatv  result  has  been  the  cleansing 

sind  geueral  sanitation  of  all  our  towns,  and  a  far  stricter  observance 

<if  hygienic  rules  by  all  clas'tes  of  tlie  population  ;  insomuch  that  the 

Tate  of  mortality  has  never  been  lnwer  in  France  tlian  during  the 

summer  of  ISSI.     The  towns  which  have  sufl'cred  most  cruelly,  Toulon 

aiad   Marseilles^  will   utidoubtedly    be    made  the    scene  of  important 

sanitary  works ;  and  everywhere,  and  especially  in  Paris,  measures  will 

Ik  taken  to  provide  a  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water.     Brains 

which  infect  the  water-supply  will  be  diverted ;  factories  which  poison 

the  air  with  uuivholesome  exhalations  will  be  closed, — us  the  clubs 

which  had  degenerated  into  gaming-houses  for  thieves  and  shai-pers 

have  lately  been  put  down,  to  the  joy  of  all  honest  men,  by  tlic  Prefect 

of  Police,  M.  C^amcscasse.     We  may  even  come  to  have  in  all  our 

^at  towns  properly  organized  Hoards  of  Ueallh,  such  aa  Havre  alone 

as  present  possesses. 

If  jr.  Pasteur,  in  common  with  Jf.  Koch,  has  failed  to  discover  the 

cholera  microbe,  he  has  at  any  rate  found  the  hydrophobia  virus.   On 

iliii  point   the    experiments    made   before   the   Commission   of  the 

Academic  des  Sciences  are  conclusive,     if  we  choose  to  make  the 

racciuation  of  dogs  compulsory,  we  can  stamp  out  hydrophobia;  for 

the  vaccinated  dog  is  quite  impervious  to  it,      This  last  splendid  dis- 

corery,  following  on  so  raauy  others,  has  made  M.  Pasteur  the  most 

aaiversalty   admired — I    might    almost,     say   the    most    universally 

vesented — of  all  our  distinguished  men.     We  were  pleased,  we  were 

nrottd,  we  were  touched,  to  see  the  enthusiastic  homage  paid  to  him 

Iff  the  London  Hygienic  Congress  and  the  Congress  at  Copenhagcu. 

liov  disinterested  is  the  patriotic  feeling  which  always  mingles  with 

lus  acicntific  ardour  M.  Pasteui'  has  shown  by  his  refusal  of  the  post 

oflife-senator,  which  was  offered  him,  in  order  to  remain  outside  the 

.emflietof  parties  and  pursue  his  true  work  undisturbed. 
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In  addition  to  hydrophobia  and  the  cholera,  we  have  had  a  few 
lighter  topics  of  interest,  even  apart  from  the  sun,  who  has  been,  as 
one  may  say,  the  ]iou  of  thu  season.  It  19  a  good  while  since  we  have 
seen  BO  much  of  him,  or  felt  him  bo  hot.  For  several  years  we  have 
gone  without  a  summer.  But  thi^i  year  the  woods,  the  mountains, 
the  rivers,  the  sea-shore  have  put  on  their  old  beauty,  have  recovered 
all  their  charm  ;  and  never  have  they  had  ao  many  visitors.  The  sen- 
sation of  the  season  lias  been  the  balloon  of  MM.  Kcnard  and  Krebs. 
These  two  clever  young;  officers  of  tiie  military  aerostatic  establishment 
at  Meudon  have  invented  an  ovoid  balloon,  furnished  with  a  screw 
worked  by  an  electric  machine.  With  this  balloon- — the  weather  being" 
calm — they  succeeded  in  describing  with  jjerfect  accuracy  a  course 
pre\'iously  determined  on.  Hereupon  the  public  went  into  an  ecstasy. 
It  was  niaf^ic :  it  was  genius.  Tlie  moment  was  come ;  the  balloon 
was  to  supplant  the  railway ;  the  frontier  and  the  dou^ne  were  to  be 
done  away  with  lor  ever,  so  easy  must  it  be  to  pass  thera  overhead.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  balloon  m  only  an  ingenious  improvement  on 
the  balloons  of  Tisaandier  and  Dupny  de  l«'>mc.  It  poea  well  enough 
in  fair  weather,  but  it  cannot  rise  against  the  wind.  BcmcIcs,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  balloon  can  never  become  a  regular  mode  of 
transit.  Its  speed  can  never  equal  that  of  the  railway,  except  when 
it  is  (rarried  along  by  a  dangerous  current ;  against  a  strong  wind  it 
must  always  be  powerless,  for  want  of  a  fukrtim  ;  and  the  Hangers  of 
the  sea  are  nothing  to  the  dangers  of  the  air.  The  stccrable  balloon 
may  be  valuable  iu  time  of  war,  but  I  do  not  &cc  bow  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  U!;es  of  ordinai'y  life. 

The  celebration,  last  October,  of  the  bicentenary  of  Comeillc 
excited  quite  another  sort  of  interest.  The  ft-tes  given  at  Rouen,  the 
birthplace  of  the  great  tragedian,  were  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  men  of  note  of  all  parties  in  doing  honour  to  one  of  the 
noblest  of  our  national  celebrities.  ^I.  Sully  Prudhomme,  in  his  fine 
poem  composed  for  the  occasion,  dwelt  on  the  unanimity  of  feeling 
produced  by  the  triumphs  of  genius  in  a  country  divided  by  so  many 
hatreds.  In  Paris  tbis  unanimity  was  testitied  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner.  The  cure  of  St.  Roch  said  a  solcmu  mass  in  honour  of 
Comeille,  and  issued  oflicial  invitations  to  the  actors  of  the  Comedie 
Kranijaisc,  the  chief  interpreters  of  the  poet.  They  accepted  the  in- 
vitation and  attended  in  n  body,  the  manager  at  their  head.  The 
times  arc  changed  since  the  cure  of  St.  Koch,  two  ceuturies  ago, 
refused  the  offices  of  the  Church  toMoliferc  living,  and  Bossuet  from  the 
pulpit  uttered  wonls  of  pitiless  cruelty  against  Molier«dcad  ;  since  the 
ditys  when  the  Catholic  Church  admitted  a  comedian  to  herbaeraraeuts 
only  on  condition  of  his  repenting  and  renouncing  an  impious  profes- 
sion, which  rai^kcd  him  i%ith  thieves  and  usurers.  Tu-ijay  she  begs 
the  comedians  to  do  her  the  honour,  and  is  delighted  when  they  con- 
descend to  accept  her  invitation.  It  is  a  curious  spectacle,  and  hardly 
one  to  inspire  reverence  for  a  Church  which,  after  having  persecuted 
the  stage  with  such  unchristian  and  inhuman  harshness,  now  courts 
it  with  undigaiiicd  obscquiousnss 

For  the  rest,  Fraucc  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  her  great 
men.  Statuomania  rages  worse  than  ever.  This  very  autumn  wc  have 
put  up  a  statue  to  Watteau ;  a  statue  to  Joulfroy — the  inventor,  after 
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'apin,  of  the  steamboat ;  two  statues  to  Diderot — ono  at  Langrea 
aiul  one  ia  FarU;  a  statue  tu  Chauzy,  a  statue  to  Housscau,  and  doubt- 
\ea»  acveral  others  which  1  forget.  Some  people  blame  all  this,  but  I 
think  we  should  rather  rejoice  in  it.  It  ia  well  for  a  nation  to  do 
honour  to  its  dead,  to  make  their  memory  visible  among  men.  It  ia 
also  well  to  encourage  eculplurc,  that  noblest  and  moat  disinterested 
of  all  the  arts. 

Xeither  is  there  any  sign  of  abatement  in  the  passion  for  exhibitions 
of  aXl  sorts ;  iiud  if  wc  arc  sometimes  almost  ready  to  cry  for  mercy, 
we  xntiat  remember  that  nothing  can  be  better  fitted  to  instruct  and 
form  the  taste  of  the  public.  1  am  not,  honrcver,  prepared  to  include 
in  this  defcuce  the  baby  show  at  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  was  to 
kftTC  cxhibit^-d  three  thousand  babies  from  one  day  to  three  years  old, 
but  which  w;is  forbidden  by  tlie  police  autboriLies  at  the  request  of 

the  Hygienic  Committpc.     But  what  could  be  moredrlightful  or  more 

r instructive  than  t}te  exhibition  of  potLery^  enamels,  and  glass  opened 
by  the  Decorative  Arts  Union  at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie?  Hero 
^u  may  study  the  art  of  the  potter  and  the  gla^sworkcr  from  its 
ori^n  in  Egypt  or  in  Greece  down  to  the  marvellous  painted  faiences 
of  i>eck,  and  the  splendid  window-glass  of  Champigncnlle,  which  al- 
aost  rivals  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  exhibition  of  Sevres  alone 
is  a  real  history  of  the  ceramic  art  during  the  last  century.  It  ithows 
the  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of  colours  supposed  to  be  for  ever  lost, 
and  the  invention  of  new  ones  of  incomparable  beauty.  Simultane- 
omJy  with  the  Decorative  Arts  exhibition,  M.  Petit  brought  to- 
gether iu  his  gallery  the  chcfs-d'ceuvre  which  cotuposc  one  c»f  the 
tacat  and  choicest  private  collections  in  Paris — a  few  pictures  only, 
bat  all  of  the  highest  order.  Hero  are  the  two  mastorpioce-s  of  Reg- 
BBolt  and  Fortuuy,  the  "  Salome ''  and  the  '*  Spanish  Marriage  ";  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  landscapes  of  liousscau;  two  of  the  loveliest 
vurks  of  Corot ;  Fromeutin's  finest  picture,  perhaps ;  a  number  by 
DdacKux,  including  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  the  most 
diaaatic  of  all  his  works;  several  Bonnats,  several  Kicards,  several 
DiaSj  aeTenil  Mcissoniers,  one  Nittis,  one  Lhennittc.  Amongst  all 
tbeae,  iteguault's  "  Salome  ''  chines  resplendent,  and  re-awakens  a  vain. 
npct  for  that  cruel  and  premature  loss  which  has  deprived  our 
muuuy  of  a  painter  who  equalled  Delacroix  iu  colour  aud  surpassed 
hu  in  design. 

Literary  production  is  never  very  active  during  the  summer  months. 

Tlus  year  it  has  also  suilered,  like  our  international  relations,  from 

the  ^Hilcra.     It  is  only  within  the  last  few  weeks  that  any  new  books 

of  importance  have  appeared.    Till  then  we  had  uuthing  but  novels — 

lod  such  novels  I    In  addition  to  the  licentious  dcseriptions  which  dis- 

Cnee  most  of  our  works  ol'  ima^natiou,  we  have  been  offered  the 

ibiiin  ■  of  scandal.    Living  and  well-known  persons  arc  now  brought 

cpon  the  scene.     It  is^  alas  1  to  M.  Dandet  that  we  owe  the  worst  and 

a<*it  notorious  instances  of  this  practice;  hut  few  of  our  fashiouable 

ts  have  escaped  the  contagion.     Even  M.  Ohnet.  M.  Clarctic, 

~>M    i»o   whule  mob  of    third-cla»s   uovellats,   have   gone    with   the 

lanent.      1    shall    not   quote    the   names  of  these  books ;  they  do 

wt  deserrc  it — though  they  have  their  qualities,  their  characters,  their 

There  are  certain  wcU-kuown  types  which  appear  iu  almost 
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all  of  tlicm^M.  Bardoux,  Mme.  Adam,  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  then  come 
the  forei{;n  royalties — tlic  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Uuccn  of  Naples,  the 
PrincR  of  Wales  ;  the  Court  of  Alexander  II.,  and  that  of  the  Tuilcries, 
have  furnished  the  whole  material  of  a  recent  novel.  There  are  natures 
which  make  use  of  (Ms  device  of  the  '*  romnn  h  clef,"  as  these  novels 
are  called,  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  private  spite  by  caricaturing 
their  enemies.  Tlitis,  a  man  who  has  failed  at  the  Ecole  Nonnale 
revenges  himself  by  portraying:  the  school  autl  the  university  iu  coKmra 
which  only  show  llic  dye  of  his  own  mind  ;  or  an  actress  jealous  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  tears  her  to  pieces  in  a  book  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
deplorable  trutlis  and  odious  calumuies.  Amongst  all  this  unsavoury 
rubbish  it  is  refreshing  to  eomc  ujton  a  novel  like  Mnic.  Bentzoo's 
"  Tony,"  in  which  she  gives  ua  a  very  original  sketch  of  a  girl,  sur- 
rounded by  careful  and  interesting  studies;  of  country  gentlemen  and 
crafty  peasants ;  and  still  more  refreshing  to  find  a  rustic  story  of  real 
literary  value,  such  ax  the  "Innocent"  of  M.  Pouvillou.  We  had 
already  perceived  in  "Cesette"  the  Hue  qualities  of  this  author,  his 
keen  obsrrvation,  his  perception  of  character,  and  the  cleverness  of  his 
word-pictures  of  the  scenery  of  South-west  France.  "  L'lnnoccnt "  is 
sadder  in  tone  than  *'  C^sette  ";  it  has  few  attractive  characters ;  but 
the  rough  natures  of  the  riverside  peasantry  of  the  Garouuc,  iu  their 
conflict  at  once  with  earth  and  water,  are  drawn  with  a  firm  touch 
and  with  a  breadth  which  waR  wanting  in  **C4ittie."  There  arcsome 
very  powerful  dramatic  situations,  and  the  landscape  is  life-like. 
M.  Pouvillon  is  one  of  the  hcoltliiest  and  most  original  of  our 
modern  novelists. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  speak  of  M.  Max  O'Rell's  "  Fillea  de 
John  Bull  "  as  a  study  from  tbc  life  or  a  work  of  imagination.  But 
cither  way,  the  study  is  superlicinl  and  the  imagination  feeble.  The 
author  had  made  a  great  success  with  "John  Bullet  sou  He;"  and 
though  the  book  had  not  much  in  it,  it  contained  a  set  of  clever 
sketebes,  not  wanting,  some  of  them,  in  point  or  in  veracity.  He  has 
tried  to  pnsh  his  success,  and  this  time  be  has  not  succeeded.  Uc  has 
given  us  nothing  new  or  characteristic ;  he  has  sunk  into  triviality, 
and  even  improprictv.  M.  O'Reli  may  know  Englishmen  a  little  ;  he 
docs  not  know  Eugliahwomeu  at  all.  M.  I'h.  Daryl's  "Political  Life 
in  England"  is  of  quite  another  order — a  serious  work,  in  which  you 
may  tind  something  to  learn,  even  after  you  have  read  Esquiros  and 
Laveleye.  "  Ph.  Daryl"  is  the  pseudonym  of  .M.  Pascal  Grousact,  to 
whom  the  Commune  assigned  the  grotct^quc  rdlc  of  mauagiug  its 
foreign  affairs.  Convinced  at  last  of  the  stupidity  or  rascality  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Commune,  he  withdrew  to  England  after  the 
catastrophe  of  May  1S71,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to  work;  and, 
without  possessing  literary  tak'nt  properly  so-called,  he  has  succeeded 
in  producing  some  interesting  book.».  His  novel,  "  Signe  Meltroe, 
mceura  Berlinoiaes,"  though  manifestly  exaggerated,  contains  some 
very  just  observations.  He  has  also  published  a  French  translation  of 
Gordon's  letters  to  bis  sister. 

Among  books  of  history,  the  literary  event  of  the  winter — the  fourth 

volume  of  M.  Taiue's  "Origines  de  la  France  C'ontemporaine  " — is  just 

through  the  press.     We  shall  be  able  to  speak  of  it  more  at  leisure  iu  a 

future  article ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  announcing  it  now.   M.  Taine 

e  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  the  Kevolutiou,  portrays  its  leaders. 
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the  institutions  it  created.  This  volume  will  give  rise  to 
pu»onate  coutroversios ;  but,  like  its  predecessors,  and  notwith- 
standing— perhaps  even  because  of — the  element  of  narrowness  and 
exclusireucss  in  the  author's  mind,  it  will  make  a  profound  iinpiessiou. 
It  18  in  vain  to  resist ;  there  is  such  logical  force  in  51,  Taine's  method, 
such  an  aecumulatiou  of  iacts  in  support  of  his  couclusions,  that  you 
are  fain  tn  submit  more  or  less  to  his  ascendancy,  and  even,  while 
upposing  him,  confess  that  he  is  partly  ri^ht.  No  one  can  read  the 
book  without  gaining  a  clearer  view  of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
French  democracy,  and  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  men  of  the 
Uevolution,  nor  without  losing  more  than  one  eouvcutioiial  idol  or 
unrcdeotiiig  enthusiasm.  M.  Taiue  will  have  done  for  the  ilevolution 
■what  M.  Kenan  has  doue  for  early  Christianity;  humanizing  its  legend, 
dissipating  its  haloes, and  giving  historic  reality  to  the  events  and  persons 
we  have  hitherto  blesi»ed  or  cursed  according  to  our  private  optaion, 
not  according  to  the  "  dry  light  *'  of  facts.  In  both  these  works 
criticism  can  lay  litr  hand  on  many  a  weak  point,  many  a  hiatus,  many 
a  prejudice,  many  an  injustice ;  hut  nothing  can  escajH;  their  iullueuce. 
They  have  made  a  decisive  step  in  the  study  of  two  of  the  greatest 
dranuB  of  human  history. 

M.  Chdrest  also  has  brought  his  stone  to  the  pile  at  which  M.Taine 
i«  working.  His  "  Chute  de  TAncien  Regime,"  the  two  first  volume* 
of  which  have  just  come  out,  is  a  stUiiy  of  the  period  between  the 
calling  together  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  17H7  and  the  suppres- 
sions of  orders  and  privileges  in  November  17SU.  These  preliminaries, 
these  immediate  causes,  of  the  Revolution,  arc  analyzed  by  M.  Ch^rest 
with  remarkable  moderation  and  impartiality,  and  with  great  sound- 
ness of  erudition.  M.  Cliercst  belongs  by  conviction  to  the  Cou- 
Bcn-ative  party ;  and  he  began  his  work  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
Revolution,  and  with  the  idea  that  it  would  have  been  jmssible 
ID  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  partial  and  peaceable  reforms. 
But  a  course  of  conscientious  study  has  convinced  him  that 
the  privileged  orders  were  incorrigibly  attached  to  the  abuses 
which  had  to  he  removed ;  and  that  it  was  tltcy  themselves,  by 
their  narrow  and  reactionary  spirit,  and  the  kiug  and  queen  by 
their  levity  and  weakness  and  incapacity,  who  made  the  llcvolutioa 
ineritable. 

Alongside  of  these  works  of  the  lirst  importance  we  may  notice  the 
third  volume  of  the  Corrct^pondcncc  of  iM.  Charles  de  Remusat  with 
his  mother — moat  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  history  of 
pablic  opinion   during   the   Restoration  ;    the   third   volume   of  the 
memoirs  of  M.  du  Vitrolles,  even  more  interesting  than  the  two  for- 
mer, and  containing  an  admirable  portrait  of  Talleyrand  sketched  by 
s  ma&ter'»  hand ;  and  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  Letters  of  George 
Sand.     This  volume  contains  the  letters  written  by   her  during  the 
nr  and  the  first  years  of  the  third  Republic,  and  forms  a  noble  com- 
pletion of  that  currespou deuce  which,  defective  as  it  is.  presents  no 
uafailhrul  in)ay;e  uf  a  woman  who,  amid.st  deplorable  errors  and  witli 
name  almost  repulsive  traits  of  character,  compels  our  admiration  by 
the  rare  deration  of  her  thought  and  tne  generosity  of  her  heart.     A 
Urge  heart — that  is  the  main  thing  in  her;  that  is  the  final  impresstou 
ihe  aiakes  upon  you.     These  six  volumes  of  letters  bring  us    into 
COOt&ct  not  only   with  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  our   modern 
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France,  but  with  one  whole  side  of  the  literary  aud  social  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  last  few  months  have  been  saddened  by  deaths  which  have  lefb 
a  grievous  blank.  M.  Faustia  llelle,  the  eminent  criminalist,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Slate,  and  M.  Adolphc  Rcgnier,  an 
orientalist  of  distinction,  and  editor  af  the  admirai>le  "Collection  dcs 
Grand  Eerivains  de  la  France,"  were  men  who  had  reached  the  natural 
term  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career.  Not  so  M.  Stanislas  Guyard  and 
M.  Albert  Dumout.  Stanislas  lluyard  was  well  knowu  in  England 
by  all  Assyriological  students.  In  the  short  time  he  had  given  to 
these  subjects  he  had  already  made  himself  a  name;  and,  earlier 
still,  his  works  on  the  Ishmaelites  ftnd  on  the  Arabian  metric 
system  had  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  among  Arabian  scholars. 
He  was  familiar  with  all  the  Oriental  laii^u:igus,  and  posscssod  in  the 
highest  degree  the  peculiar  gifts  of  the  professor.  He  died  at  thirty- 
eio;ht,  just  as  he  was  beKinuing  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
laborious  training.  Albert  Dumont  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
pupils  of  the  Ificole  Normale  aud  the  El-oIc  d'Atht'ncs.  He  had  made 
a  reputation  as  an  author  and  a  scholar  by  his  published  travels  and 
Lis  arclueological  works.  He  had  been  the  first  head  of  the  French 
school  of  archaeology  in  Rome,  which  he  had  himself  created  j  he  had 
afterwards  reorganized  the  French  school  at  Athens  and  given  it  a  new 
life.  Finally,  m  1879,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Higher 
iCducattQu  Department  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this 
ditlicult  and  delicate  post  he  did  the  greatest  service.  Ho  largely  in- 
creased the  uumbcr  of  professors,  and  by  the  creatiou  of  numerous 
schohirshipa  attracted  a  crowd  of  pupils  to  the:  deserted  Faculties  of 
Science  and  Letters.  He  was  projecting  the  establishraent  iu  France 
of  great  self-governing  universities  like  those  of  Germany.  Un- 
happily, the  excessive  toil  to  which  he  put  himself  wore  him  out  before 
Lis  time,  aud  he  died  at  forty-three,  leaving  his  work  uufiuished.  It 
is  being  faithfully  carried  on  by  his  successor,  M.  Liard  ;  but  none 
the  less  his  death  has  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  university  and 
to  the  country. 

These  losses  have  cast  a  gloom  over  the  close  of  the  year,  and  one 
scarcely  has  the  heart  to  turn  from  these  subjects  of  loug  regret  and 
talk  of  theatrical  novelties.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
mention.  Here  again  we  have  to  record  a  loss  in  the  death  of 
M.  Vaucorheil,  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  which  owes  to  him  a  period  of 
comparative  splendour.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it 
out  of  the  traditional  rut  as  fnlly  as  had  been  Imped.  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  attempt  Waguer,  nor  to  give  us  the  "  Etiennc  Marcel  '*  of 
M.  Saint-Sncns.  This  remarkable  opera  has  just  been  given  iu  Paris 
on  a  secoud-ratc  stage,  at  the  Theatre  du  Chateau  d'Fau,  and  has  met 
a  signal  success.  We  may  mention,  iu  eouclusiuti,  that  the  concerts  of 
the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  originated  by  M.  Pasdeloup,  who  was  the  Hrst  to 
introduce  the  Sunday  afternoon  symphonic  concert,  are  just  recora- 
meuciug,  under  the  mant^cmcut  of  a  talented  young  composer, 
M.  B.  Godard.  Wc  can  but  hope  that  the  new  management  may 
show  itself,  like  its  predecessor,  the  faithful  adherent  ol  classic  art. 
The  other  coneert-halls  arc  at  the  same  time  opening  their  doors, 
and  the  musical  aud  theatrical  season  is  just  about  bo  begiu. 

G.  Mo»OD. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  EXEGESIS. 

THE  publication  of  the  third  rolumc  of  Weisa'a  "Life  of  Clirist,"* 
as  the  last  additiou  to  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,  will 
now  eoablc  English  readers  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  work  in  ita 
QOoplete  form.  The  two  previous  volumes  have  already  been  noticed 
in  these  pages,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  whole  work  will  be  TCry 
cordially  wclcooicd  among  us.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  houcat  book,  by 
a  scholar  of  great  learning,  who  raaiutuius  an  indcpecdeut  attitude  of 
mind,  and  has  thought  out  all  the  details  for  himself.  But.  it  will  be  too 
orthodox  for  the  critical,  and  too  critical  for  the  orthodox,  and  it 
pouecset  the  fatal  fault  of  dulne^is.  It  is  wholly  laekiug  in  the  force 
and  intfrest,  the  glow  and  fire— even  in  the  varied  suggestiveneaa 
and  pathos— of  Langc  or  Kcim.  Glaring  as  are  the  defecta  of  Kenan's 
"  Vie  de  J6sus/'  and  painful  as  are  the  shocks  which  he  often  gives 
to  Christian  readers,  there  is  in  many  of  his  chapters  not  only  an 
exquisite  linish  of  ^tyle,  but  also  an  enthusiasm  and  a  vividness  which 
win  for  him  a  thouiiand  readers,  where  Dr.  IVeiss  will  meet  lint  few. 
Id  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  writer  wc  constantly  see  the 
coldness  and  the  hesitations  of  the  critic  who  leaves  us  the  impression — 
which  is  doubtless  quite  unwarrantable — of  one  who 

"  Piogera  iilly  BOtiii.-  vlil  (>orili£ui  knot^ 

CiuVilleil  to  mtntlvr  anil  tuo  weak  t(i  climve, 
And  witli  much  Un\  attains  tn  baJf-bcLevc" 

A  Life  of  Christ  which  shall  touch  the  hearts  of  ordinary  mankind 
may  be  written  by  one  who  frankly  and  fully  accepts  the  creed  of  the 
l/niverKal  Church,  and  finds  no  stumbling-block  iu  the  .supernatural; 
and  even  perhaps  by  one  who,  having  been  driven  by  incessant  doubts 
ioto  absolute  denial  of  the  miraculous,  still  feels  the  diviue  beauty  and 
uuqoe  ascendancy  of  the  portraiture  presented  to  ua  in  the  (iospcls  of 
tlie  Son  of  }k\zn.  Rut  we  do  not  think  that  the  topic  can  be  satis- 
iKtorily  handled  by  those  whose  whole  tone  is  that  of  armed 
ipology :  who  are  constantly  compelled  to  ratiuualizc,  to  miuiniize, 
■tad  to  mauipulate  the  narratives  of  miraculous  power,  and  who  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  accept,  or  to  reject,  or  to  modify  each 
umI  all  of  the  Gospels  in  accordance  with  hundreds  of  eubjectire 
ooasideratiooit.  Both  these  features  arc  observable  in  Dr.  Weiss'a 
"Ufc  of  Christ." 

He  by  no  means  denies  the  supernatural,  yet  again  and  again  it 
■eems  as  if  he  were  tryiug  to  explain  it  away,  or  at  any  rate  to  make 
tfas  least  of  it.     He  deals  well  with  the  distinction  between  '*  miracles  " 

■  *TW  U/o  of  Christ"    By  Dr.    lUroanl  WcIm.    Translatwl  by    M.  0.  }Iope. 
ViLiL    Ijffiwi^?!*  I  Clsrk'a  Foreign  Ibevlo^c&l  Library. 
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and  "signs,"  and  liis  remarks  on  the  refusal  of  Jesus  to  {jrant  "a 
ai^n  "  to  jlie  people  or  to  the  Pliariaee^  art;  only  a  specimen  ul"  tbo 
many   passages   wliich    give   value  to   the    hook.      But   whenever   a 
miracle  is  in  question  we  meet  with  expressions  which  show  a  desire 
to  introduce  ns  much  as  possible  of  the  natural  or  simply  proviilcntial 
element.     Tims,  in   .sj>L*aking  of  the   hlind    man   at   Bethsaida,  the 
writer  says  :  "Jesus  wet  thn  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  ispiulc,  and 
laid  lli.s  healing  hands  upon  him.     At  that  very  moment,  by  UoJ's 
rairueubus  power,  the  light  began  to  d^wn  upon  him,"     In  a  note 
Dr.  Weiss  adds:  "  It  is  indubitably  evident  that  the  power  of  vision, 
which  was  restored  by  a  divinely  miraculous  operation,  was  gradually 
strengthened  through  the  inflnence  of  natural  means  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily   gift  of    healing:   which   was    connected    with    Jesus'    unique 
peraonality  "  (p.  2;i).     Here  the  miracle  is  fully  admitted,  but  with  a 
sort  of  uneasiness  which  often  recurs,  and  stampii  the  phraseology  with 
au    uncertain  character.     Of  the  Syrophenician  woman  Dr.  Weiss 
says:  "  Divine  assistance  could  not  be  refused:  Jesus  gave  her  the 
desired  promise  without  delay,  and  when  the  mother  got  home  she 
found  the  daughter  well."     But  in  the  note  we  read:  "  If  criticism, 
as  is  reasonable,  will  disclaim  the  idea  of  any  medical  remedies  having' 
been  sent  to  the  house,  or  of  Jesus's  words  having  merely  held  out 
the  consoling  prospect  of  possible  improvement,  nothing  else  is  left 
but  to  regard  this  as  a  mythical  or  poetical  description  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  the   Gospel   among   the   Gentiles."      I)r.    Weiss   does 
indeed  reject  the  bolution,  hut  he  seems  to  do  so  only  because  there 
are /ict;  such  miracles  of  what  thi>  Germans  call  "miracles  wrought 
from  a  distance,"  nud  both  arc  derived  from  ''the  oldest  apostolic 
source"  (p.  ;jy).     Again,  in  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind,  we 
are  told  that  this  could  only  be  due  to  '*  au  absolutely  divine  miracle ; " 
but  "I hat  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  iu  a  case  where, 
according  to  God's  good  couuseJ,  this  was  to  happen,  the  jihifnioloi/ical 
coijdifioiia  for  it  tvere  not  awantlng"  {■^.  190).     The  Transfiguration, 
again,  is,  with  clal>orate  arguments,   reduced  to  a  subjective  vision 
(eh.  \x.).     In  the  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  we  arc  told  that 
*'  if  in  the  counsel  of  God  Lazarus  was  to  be  called  hack  to  life,  it  is 
>idf-evident  here,  as  iji  all  ctisen,  that  Oic  se/jaratioii  of  Hottt  fntm 
hotly  had  not  yet  taken  j^ace,  and  thL-rcfore  the  latter  could  not  yet 
fall  a  victim  to  decay,"  though  there  was  "  a  sleep  of  death   which 
could  not  he  dispelh-d  by  any  natural  remedy."    The  Bath  Uol,  or  voice 
from  heaven,  heard  by  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  is  thus  described : — '*  It 
was  juet  at  this  moment  that  the  roll  of  thunder  was  heard  from  the 
heavy  clouds  which  had  gathered  above  Jerusalem.     There  is  uo  reason 
for  supposing  that   this    was   any  miraculous   phenomenon,   for  the 
narrative  distinctly  *-ays  that  the  crowd  heard  nothing  but  a  thunder- 
peal "  (p.  2JS).     Again:  "The  prevalent  opinion  ihat  Jesus  foreknew 
the  terrible  dctaih  of  what  mos  before  Uini,  certainly  assumes  the 
possession  of  a  divine  omniscience  wljicli,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Gospels,  was  not  His"  (p.  32U).     The  "darkness  over  all  the 
land"  at  the  Crucitixion  becomes  little  more  than  a  cloudy  afternouR 
(p.   ;!t)S}.     These   are   but    a   few   of  the   passages   which   show    an 
UiietuniifSH  about  miracles  which  uc  can  hardly  uuderetand  in  one  who 
fully  accepts  the  Resurrection,  aud  says  of  the  Asceusiou  that  there 
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ja  nothing  iu  it  which  caii  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  divinely- 
appointed  Ibw»  I'ur  the  govtTnment  ul  this  vrurjii  (p.  t09).  It  is  easy 
to  uttdcrstanil  the  poaiiion  of  lleimaruR,  or  I'aulus,  or  Strauss,  or 
K<:nan;  but  for  one  who  believes  in  the  divine  Christ,  who  rose  Irora 
tbo  (lead  and  ascended  into  licaven,  \vc  cannot  see  what  difliciiltieft 
there  can  be  in  the  record  of  His  miracles.  They  arc  lost  in  the  miracle 
of  Christ  himself,  since  they  were  wnmght  by  One  whoae  very  Being 
was  the  most  infinite  and  unique  of  all  possible  miracles.  Nothing  m 
farther  from  my  desire  thau  either  to  misjudge  or  criticize  Dr. 
TVpim's  position.  1  only  &ay  that  men  in  the  future  will  have  to 
make  up  their  minds  absolutely  uii  this  [>oint :  Arc  or  are  not 
miracles  to  be  believed,  on  adequate  human  le&tiiuony?  If  they  are 
not,  then  the  faith  of  Christendom  has  been  built  on  an  absolute 
illusion.  If  they  are,  then,  Hiuce  the  lueuruaiiun  and  the  Ucsurrection 
•nd  the  Ascension  were  events  trauscendcntly  miraculous,  the  works  of 
heolnig  and  other  miracles  narrated  in  the  Gospels  rest  merely  on 
questions  of  evidence,  and  the  supernatural  element  in  Ihciu  may  be 
accepted  without  difficulty  aa  belou^iug  to  what  fcJt.  John  calls  the 
tpya — the  uaturui  maiiifcstatioiib  of  a  divine  existence. 

So  again  with  the  handling  of  the  (lospels.     On  page  after  page 
Dr.  WtiitH  deems  to  accept  or  reject  any  particular  Ktaicmcut  ol  the 
Kvangelists  as  it  plc&ACs  him.     Me  acts  aside  the  two  miraculous  feed- 
ings of  the  multitude,  and,  quietly  awceping  away  a  mass  of  dissimilar 
dctaiU,  reduces  them  to  one  (p.  37}.      In  the  narrative  of  the  arrost  in 
Gclhsematii!  he  asserts  that  St.  Matthew  is  directly  coutrudictcd   by 
Sl  John,  and  "  educed  an  incredible  view  of  the  occurrence  from  the 
obscure  account  ot  Mark*'  (p.  2'Ju).     St.  John,  in  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  "formed  into  a  new  unity  bis  fragmentary  recollections." 
Matthew  in  some  eases  makes  an  "entirely  literary"  and  "completely 
secondary  elaboration'^  of  passages  in  Mark  (pp.  Aio,  339,  .500 j.     St. 
Luke's  account  is  "far  behind  Mark  in  perspicuity  and   reliability," 
and  ho  makes  highly  dubious  combinations  into  a  picture  which  pre- 
sents "not  a  little  incongruity  in  some  of  its  details'*  (p.  ;tol}.     If 
Luke  describes  "how  the  people,  overawed  by  the  sight  of  the  death 
oa  the  cross,  smote  on  their  breasts  and  returned  home,"  that  *'  is  of 
course  no  traditionary  fact,  but  a  retlection  by  the  writer  iiiuiselfon 
the  imprcssiou  made  U()ou  the  »i>cctator3  "  (p.  M7).     In  one  of  thu 
details*  ol  the  Crueilixion  "  Luke  is  certainly  mistaken"  (p.  ^70),  and 
"  It  may  be  that  the  account  given  by  Lukf,  iu  which  Jesus  allirms  ho 
has  tlesh  and  bones,  and  calls  upon  the  disciples  to  handle  him,  &c., 
rather  belongs  to  the  later  idea  of  the  way  in  which  they  convinced 
thcuuiclves  that  this  was  no  mere  ghostly  appearance'*  (p.  391).     The 
watch  of  Roman  soldiers  at  the  grave  ot  Christ  is  set  aside,  because  it 
only  rests  on  the  authority  ot  St.  Matthew,  and  "  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Jesus'  tomb  had  no  other  watchers  than  the  loving  women  who 
wept  for  him  before  the  well-eloi»ed  grave   on  the  evening  61  Good 
Friday^'  <p.  3S1).      I  am  only  trying  to  show  what  is  the  writer's 
■tand|»tinti.  but  if  every  critic  is  at  liberty  thus  to  pick  uud  choose, 
aiid  combine  and   rc-eombiuc,  aud  to  set  aside  one  narrative  as  iueou- 
^ruuus,  and  another  us  improbable,  aud  u  third  as  a  pure  mistake; 
then,  since  no  two  [icrsons  see  these   details  from  the  same  point  of 
vuv,  and  endless  ditlicultics  may  be  suggested  at  point  after  point,  it 
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seems  that  everything  must  he  left  in  complete  uncertainty,  antl  nothing 
resemhltng  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  or  a  Life  of  Christ,  is  possible 
at  all.  But  by  this  time,  while  the  more  violent  expedients  of  har- 
monists are  justly  rejected,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  the  de;(radtng 
and  mechanical  theory  of  verbal  dictation  leaves  us  no  difficulty  about 
trivial  nuances  of  variety  in  email  details^  Christian  thcolo;ry  has 
arrived  at  a  general  agreement  about  the  order  and  interpretation  of 
events  in  the  Gospels;  and  Lives  of  Christ  have  frequently  pi-oved 
that,  to  one  who  does  not  deny  the  supernatural,  it  is  possible,  without 
a  sin>;lc  %ioIation  of  historic  probabilities,  and  with  the  fullejit  exami- 
nation of  every  detail  of  textual  criticism,  local  custom,  and  extraneous 
evidence,  to  attend  to  every  word  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  aud  by 
their  aid  to  pro<lui-e  a  i^rfectly  clear  and  consistent  picture. 

But  while  I  have  spoken  thus  freely  of  this  book,  I  would  add  a 
cordial  recognition  of  its  hiffh  merit*«.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
chapter  in  which  the  reader  will  not  find  something  which,  is  worthy  of 
his  careful  cousldcration,  and  on  every  subject  of  controversy  he  will 
be  glad  of  the  well-weighed  opinion  of  so  eminent  and  thoughtful 
a  theologian  as  UrAVeiss.  Kvt^n  more  than  Xeander,  Dr.  Weiss  has 
felt  the  deep  influence  of  a  time  of  crisis,  and  we  may  rejoice  that  in 
all  essential  particulars  be  remains  unshaken  in  bis  hold  on  the 
Christian  faith. '*^ 

The  translation  of  Professor  Tleuss's  "  History  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures"! by  Mr.  Houghton,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
■Clark  of  Kdinburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  of  their 
valuable  scries.  The  "  Gcschichic  dcr  Heiltgcu  Schriften  Ncueii  Testa- 
meuts"  was  published  in  atifth  edition  in  1S74,  and  was  followed  in 
18S2  by  the  "OeacMchte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Alten  Tcstaraenta." 
The  writings  of  Professor  Kcuss,  both  in  French  and  German,  arc  well 
known  to  all  English  theologians.  His  "  Histoire  de  la  Thi^ologie 
<;!hreticnrie"  is  even  more  highly  esteemed  than  his  extensive  and 
original  "  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible."  The  present  work 
was  originally  puhlished  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  its  usefulness 
is  attested  by  its  nudiminishcd  vitality.  It  consists  of  hve  sections,  which 
treat  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the  pseudo* 
aprtatolic  literature ;  the  history  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  of  the  circu- 
lation and  versions,  and  of  the  exegpsis  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
With  every  one  of  these  topics  I'rol'essor  llen^s  deals  in  the  most 
thorough  way.  His  references  to  the  bibliography  uf  each  subject 
are  full  and  exact,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Knglish  writers,  to  whom  indeed  he  scarcely  ever 
refers.  His  method  is  admirable^  and  he  unites  German  exhaustive- 
ness  with  French  lucidity  aud  brilliancy  of  expression.  The  fifth  book, 
on  "  The  Kxegesis  of  the  New  Testament,"  is  specially  noteworthy. 
The  Eugliali  reader  might  derive  from  other  sources  much  of  the 
information  coi]ert<^d  under  the  other  divisions,  but  except  in  the 
untranslated  works  of  Hosenmiiller,  Diestel,  Meyer,  and  Clausen — or 

*  It  do««  not  fiCl  under  my  purpose  to  criticize  the  tmusLitioQ,  biit  if  wo  must 
aot|liiMOi)  ID  lucli  iiovelticB  oe  ' '  luRtoricity  "  nml  "  reliability, "  wo  hope  that  la  future 
cditiiJiis  we  may  be  spared  "d4.-<:baatnro"(rp.  40,  '2X^1),  tauX  siich  phroKa  as  "almost 
vorme  than  tbo  diMnaation  of  Lbo  rx|>BriencA     (p.  371). 

T  "Uifitory  of  the  Saur<-(1  Scriiiturcs  uf  the  Jfcw  Teatanieut."  By  Professor  Rciisa. 
TW  E.  L.  HoogbtoD,  A.M.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  CUrk. 
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in  older  trcatisca,  like  those  of  R.  Simon  anil  Buddeus — we  do  not  know 
any  book  in  which  we  can  find  the  information  bo  compendiously 
l^flthered  nnder  this  head.  The  sketch  of  the  great  cxcg:etic  epochs, 
tiieir  chief  characteristics,  and  the  critical  estimate  of  the  most  eminent 
writers,  is  ^iven  by  the  author  with  a  cotnprcssioa  and  a  mastery  that 
have  never  been  surpassed. 

The  Dean  of  Wella  adds  one  word   more  to  the  controversy  on 
Eschatology.     His  book  is  called  "The  Spirits  in  Prison,"*  from  the 
title  of  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  on  April  iiO,  1871,  in  which  he 
Icavoured  to  revive  a  forgotten  article  of  the  Creed  by  calling  attcu* 
to  the  Descent  into  Hades  and  Chrifit'a  Gospel  to  the  Dead.     To 
this  sermon,  which  at  the  time  of  its  original  publication  received  the 
favourable  notice  of  CartUual  Newman  asid  the  wai-m  approval  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  arc  appended  sixteen  short  studies  on  the  Teaching 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  the  Life  after  Death,  on  Purgatory, 
Prayers  for  the  Dead,  the  Word  "  Eternal,"  the  Damnatory  Clauses 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Conditional  Immorlality,  and  other  analof^ons 
topics.     Among  the  more  important  of  these  studies  are  three  on  the 
Eschatology  of  the  Early  Church,  on  Modern  German  Thought  in 
its  relation  to  Eschatology,  and  on  the  history  of  '*  the  wider  hope  "  in 
English  theology.    Calm,  learned,  thorough,  written  without  a  trace 
of  acrimony,  this   book   is  well    adapted   by   its  judicial   tone,   its 
reverential  spirit,  and  its  Chouglitftil  originality  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  welcome  summary  of  a  discussion  of  which  tlic  general  effect 
has  been  to  convince  many  Christians  tliat  popular  teaching'  respecting 
future  retribution  had  become  largely  mixed  wp  with  traditional  and 
untenable  elements.     Thousands   have   Icai-nt,  with  a  sense  of  deep 
thankfulness,  that  very  much  which  had  been  written  about  the  tor- 
ments and  the  duration  of  Hell  rested  on  no  certain  basis  of  scriptural 
'teaching,  and  represented  the  dark  reflex  of  hnman   fear,  and   the 
anfercutial  d()<:matism  of  human  systems,  rather  than  the   truth  of 
<jod.     Like  all  Cliri^tians,  Dean  Plumptrc  believes  in  the  existence  oi 
«  punishment  beyond  the  grave  for  all  who  die  in  impenitent  sin,  but 
-refuses  to  say  more  respecting  its  universal  and  inevitable  endlessness 
nlian  is  warranted  by  true  explanation  of  the  passages  which  touch 
upoa  it.     Within  the  permissible  limits  of  the  teaching  of  the  English 
Cnorch  he  leans  to  that  view  which  is  known  as  ''  the  larger  hope." 

Dr.  Scrivener's  book  on  "The  Authorized  Kdition  of  the  English 
Bible  "t  is  marked  by  all  the  learning,  the  thoroughness,  and  the 
inekhaustiblc  patience  nrhich  have  characterized  the  previons  labours 
«f  the  author.     It  is  a  reprint,  with  additions  and  corrections,  of  hi^^ 
IntroJiiction  to  the  "Cambridge  Para^^aph  Bible"  of  1873,  which 
"was^- itself  tlie   result  of  seven  years*  continuous  labour,  and    has 
generally  been  recojinized  as  the  only  attempt  hitherto  made  to  con- 
struct a  critical  edition  of  the  'Authorized  liible '  of  1611."     The 
-iffitur  tells  ua  a  fact,  of  which  few  perhaps  are  aware,  tliat  ''  numbcr- 
leu  and  not  inconsiderable  departures  from  the  original  or  staudard 
cilitioa  of  the  authorized  translation,  as  published  in  IQll,  are  to  be 


■  ^Tkfl  STttrita  ia4*rt»on,  And  other  Studies  on  the  Life  after  Death."    By  Dean 

f  "Tbe  Authorized  Edkwa  cf  the  KtiglUh  Bible  (161 1),  ita  .Siibscqneat  Roprictj  and 
lfadtnCepn»entativea."    ^y  Dr.  V.  A.  Scrivouer.     Umwriiity  I'reai,  Cambrid^f. 
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found  in  the  modern  Bibles  vhtcli  issue  frnm  the  pre^  by  tliousands 
every  year."  These  differences  du  not  always  rise  from  oversight  or 
negligence;  many  of  them  have  been  deliberate  chftnges,  which  are 
by  no  means  invariably  for  the  worse,  tliousH  they  have  been  "  intro- 
duced, silently  and  without  authority,  by  oiuii  whose  very  names  are 
often  unknown.'*  There  is  no  other  book  'u\  which  the  reader  will  find 
iiitbrmation  so  full  and  so  accurate  on  this  important  subject.  lie 
wilt  here  find  a  full  account  of  the  improvements  and  corrections 
made,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Paris  in  17(32,  and  by  Dr.  Blayney  in 
1709.  He  M'ill  also  find  some  notice  of  the  inlluencc  exercised  over 
our  translators  by  Tremcllius  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Junius  io 
the  Apocrypha,  and  by  Beza  in  the  New  Testament.  The  name  of 
i^eza  stood  so  high  amoug  the  lleformci's  that  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  that  they  yielded  coo  much  to  hi»  arbitrary  decisions  in 
days  when  as  yet  the  rules  of  criticiam  were  uueertalu,  and  there  were 
but  scanty  means  of  arriving  at  an  independent  judgment.  Out  of 
£52  passages  which  Dr.  Scrivener  has  compared,  he  finds  that  iu  US 
our  translators  preferred  the  readiugs  of  Ueza  to  those  of  Stepheus, 
Erasmus,  the  Complutcusian,  and  the  Vulgate.  Beza's  influence  was 
Romctimes  unfortunate  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  marginal  renderings  of 
Mark  i.  yi,  Lukeiv. M.  Acts  i,  S.and  Kom.  xi.  17,  where  he  has  unhappily 
misled  our  Euglish  scholars.  They  might  Iiuvc  been  led  by  liim  into  far 
more  serious  and  glaring  errors  if  they  had  not  been  pruteeted  by  their 
own  victorious  good  sense.  Dr.  Scrivener  instances  Matt  i.  t^  and 
John  xviil  20;  but  we  may  add,  Acts  ii.  31,  Ilom.  ii.  7,  v,  16,  xi.  32, 
1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  1  Tim.  ii.  4— tj,  iv.  10,  James  ii.  It,  as  passages  which 
would  have  sutlcred  still  more  disastrously  if  they  hud  nut  had  the 
courage  to  resist  the  authority  of  that  great  schular  and  theologian. 
On  the  subjects  of  tlie  use  of  the  italic  type  in  our  version,  of  the 
punctuation,  orthography,  and  grammar.  Dr.  Scrivener  has  much  to 
tell  us  which  has  a  literary  as  well  as  a  theological  interest.  His 
remarks  ou  the  parallel  references  iu  the  margiu  deserve  careful 
attentiun.  Parallel  passages,  ^s  they  are  called,  have  been  con- 
spicuously abused  from  the  days  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  the  abuse 
of  tliem  was  increased  by  the  post-lieformation  dogmatists,  wlio,  iu 
enumerating  the  affectioiu-s  of  Scripture,  placed  among  thcra  the 
tteytict  ipsam  intei^preiandi  facidUis.  In  the  Uible  of  1611  thei'e 
were  about  9,0U0  marginal  references ;  in  modern  Bibles  there  are 
perhaps  BO,OQO.  Some  of  these  are  hopelessly  wrong;  others  are 
founded  on  mistaken  views ;  others  again  are  inaccurate ;  and  not  a  few 
are  questionable,  irrelevant,  unintelligible,  or  completely  misleading. 
Still,  there  remains  a  rusiduum  of  those  which  are  helpful  and 
excellent.  Some  of  those  added  by  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayncy  have 
the  very  serious  defect  of  being  merely  scmblable  parallels,  true  ooly 
for  the  Knglish  version,  but  not  true  for  the  original  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  eommeutarie^  of  even  the 
greatest  schoolmen — men  like  Albertus  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas — will  know  what  systematic  and  elaborate  remarks  they  build 
upon  purely  verbal  rcsetnblauees  which  exist  in  the  Vulgate  only. 
The  references  given  in  the  "Cambridge  ParagrapU  Bible"  have  been 
carefully  revised,  and  arc  often  extremely  suggestive.  This  chapter  of 
Dr.  Scrivener's  little  book  has  a  special  interest,  and  might  be 
profitably  expanded  and  illustrated  in  future  editions. 
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The  Appciifliccs  on  wrong  readings  and  vartatioas,  aud  on  the  Greek 
text,  are  the  result  of  iinmeuse  and  conscientious  toil,  and  throughout 
the  book  the  reader  will  meet  wicli  incideutil  remarks  of  great  valup, 
as.  for  instance,  those  upon  tUo  Apocrypha  iu  pp.  It3-li5.  Dr. 
Scrivener  has  rendered  goml  service  by  reprinting  with  notes  the 
com  pa  rati  rely  little  known  hut  singularly  brlglit  and  learned  preface 
of  "The  Translators  to  the  Reader,"  which  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  wliich  follows  the 
Dedication  iu  all  the  prioeipcil  editions  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
We  may  heartily  thank  Dr.  Scrivener  for  his  hook,  and  congratulate 
Itim  on  the  worthy  completion  of  a  ta«k  of  which  Dr.  Blayney  and 
other*  in  the  eighteenth  century  ranch  nnderratp.l  the  difficulty,  but 
"  vhicfa,  beio'.;  intimately  concerned  with  our  best  and  highest  interests, 
demaads  to  be  brought  as  near  to  pi^rfection  as  human  intirmity  will 
allow." 


II.— POETRY. 


Ferishtau*  is  a  Persian  sage,  teaching  by  parables  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  [wrables.     'J'he  book  about  him  has  twelve  sections,  iu  blank 
Tttrse,  each  devoted  to  a  separate  "  fancy."  There  arc  lyrical  interludes, 
and  a  prologue  and  epilogue  in  rhyme.   The  blank  verse  portion  of  the 
book — that  is,  the  part  wluch  is  properly  called  Pcrishtah's  fancies — is 
reflective,  didactic  aud  argumentative.     It  would  be  wrong  to  call  it 
Kermonizing,  because  the  sermons  that  resemble  it  probably  do  not 
exist  in  any  large  number.     It  is,  however,  poetry  of  the  sort  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  style  of  prose  argument — an  I'jssay  on  Mun.     It 
will  not  be  one  of  the  best  loved  of  Mr.  Browning's  books,  but  it  will 
be   better  understood  than  many  of  them.    The  dUcussioas  do  not 
require  much  special  preliminary  training  in  order  to  understand  wh.it 
they  are  about    They  are  for  the  most  part  plain  and  straightforward, 
and  concerned  with  matters  about  which  most  people  have  opinions, 
aud  many  have  "views."     Ferisbtah  is  not  a  heartbreaking  enigma — 
be  is  a  humauer  sage  than  Jochanan  Makkadosh.     The  commentator 
of  the  future  will  find  matter  enough  to  give  him^  exercise  in"  Periahtah's- 
Fancies/'  but  the  difficulties  are  accidental.  Perhaps  the  Hebrew  quo- 
latioos  (pp.  H,  75)  were  introduced  just  as  a  sop  to  the  commentator, 
to  Veep  up  his  interest  in  writing  that  might  be  otherwise  too  easily 
uudcrsUx>d. 

The  teaching  of  Feriahtah  is  like  that  of  many  of  Mr.  Browning's 

poenu.     The  fourth  parable  repeats  one  of  the  morals  of  "  Sordello" 

—that  it  is  well  for  man  to  be  no  niore  than  mau^not  "  thrusting  in 

lime  eternity's  concern" — not  pretending  to  be  God.   Those  men  wlio 

art  resigned  to  other  people's  misfortunes  in  the  be<!t  of  all  possible 

Torldi.  those  who  are  too  well  educated  to  say  their  prayers — having 

nrc  consideration  for  the  purposes  of  the  universe  which  tfiey  would 

not  like  to  interfere  with  by  expressing  any  particular  wish  of  their 

uvQ — these  men  are  not  really  wise  or  admirable — 

*  "Periihtab's  FHoiei."     By  K.  RroviiiDg.     Luadon  :  8mitli,  Elder  &  Co.     1S8I. 
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"No,  b*  moji  and  nothing  ni07« — 
Mac  who,  u  mmi  cuocciviug,  lioiies  and  iean 
And  onvM  and  deprecatu,  ADd  ioves,  luid  lo«tbM, 
Anil  "bids  (^nd  help  him  till  defttb  touch  hi«  eyoa 
And  khow  iJod  gnmtcd  moit;  denying  aU." 

The  lyric  that  follows  repeats  the  idea  in  its  own  way : 

"  Mui  I  am  and  man  woTild  be,  lovo — uicrcst  mi%a  and  nothiag  mor«. 

Bid  me  aeem  n(i  other  !     Eai;!^*  boast  of  iiioioai— lot  tbum  ao&r  ! 

I  XOKf  pot  forth  ao^l's  pluumge,  o»<:c  umiianiivd.  bnt  iivt  before. 
•  •  Now  on  (!Arth  to  stand  iiifSeM,— nay,  if  luiMlinj;  Berraa,  tti  kae«I : 

H«re  you  frout  mv,  here  1  liiid  the  all  of  hoavtm  that  earth  can  feel : 

Sraiae  looks  straighti^  not  over,  ander, — pnrfectaeei  beyond  appeal. 

"  Good  j'oa  arc  and  vriftp.  full  oiraln  :  what  to  roe  w«re  mom  untside! 
Wiflor  wiwloni,  better  goodneu?    Ah.  such  vant  the  aogel'i  wide 
S«ii80  to  taktj  and  hcild  and  keep  them  I     Mine  at  leaat  raa  nerer  tried." 

The  nine  poems  of  t!ie  "  Alidsuuimcr's  Holiday"*  have  to  Btautl  a 

dnogerous  ordeal  of  cuniparisou  with  all  the  other  poems  in  which  Mr. 

Swiubunie  has  written  about  the  air  and  the  eea — such  passages  ns  the 

epilogue  to  "  Songs  before  Sunrise,"   the  description  of  Tristram's 

swimming,  and  "Kx  voto,"  in  the  second  scries  of  "  Poems  and  Ballada." 

But  whatever  the  comparison  may  say  is  of  little  importance  beside 

the  fact  that  here  are  new  poems  for  this  year,  dealing  with  subjects 

that  never  become  tiresome.     The  poet's  exhilaratiou  iu  the  sea  and 

air  is  not  content  with  one  or  two  songs  of  prai»c.     The  world  is  new 

every  -morning,  and  asks  for  new  praises  coutiuually.  The  Midsummer 

Holiday  poems  are  not  mechanical  variations  on  old  themes.     Their 

inspiration  is  natural  and  original,  and  each  poem  has  a  distinct  thought 

uf  its  own,  which  might  be  put  into  prose — if  that  would  do  it  any  good. 

One  of  the  Ik-sI  of  the  poems  is  that  called  "TheGunbuat" — a  poem  full 

of  exultation  in  the  life  of  the  sea,  and,  together  with  that;  of  a  thought 

that  keeps  the  exultation  from  being  momentary  and  transient — the 

thought  that  no  Hash  of  life  is  any  the  less  living  because  it  posaes 

away,  that  it  is  well  for  the  suul  to  be  free,  to  believe  iu  life  more  thau 

iu  the  extinction  of  life :- — 

<<  8|>ray  of  Ming  that  iprlngs  In  April,  hght  of  love  that  laui;hH  throagh  May, 
Live 'and  die  and  live  fuir  erer :  nought  of  nil  ilnaga  far  Ion  fair 
Keeps  a  lurer  life  than  theae  that  ivem  to  pau  liki-  firu  away, 
la  tne  eoola  tbey  lire  vhich  are  but  all  the  brifflilvr  that  tbcy  were; 
In  tlie  hearts  that  kindle,  thinkini^  what  delight  of  old  was  there. 
Wiud  tliat  sliapea  aod  lift«  and  sbiltji  tbum  bida  perpetual  mvmory  play 
Over  dreams  and  ld  and  out  uf  diixls  and  tbouehti  which  aeem  to  wear 
Li^ht  that  leaps  a&d  miii  and  revtU  through  taa  apriugiag  llame-s  of  spray, 

**  Dawn  is  oold  upon  the  waters  where  wo  drink  of  dau-n  to  day  ; 
Wide  from  wave  to  wave  rekindling  in  rvbunud  through  radiiiut  air 
Klash  the  firca  unwoven  and  woven  again  of  wind  that  works  iu  play, 
WorkiuK  wuuilen)  won;  thna  heart  uuiy  iioto  or  nij^lit  may  vrtll  nigh  dare, 
Wcftd  of  ranrr  lijjht  than  colours  vain  from  heaven  tliouj^h  this  be  rare. 
Arch  on  arch  unttuilt  in  building,  reared  antl  ruined  ray  liy  ray, 
Breaks  aod  brightvus,  lauglm  and  lemeiia,  even  till  eyei  may  hardly  bear 
Light  that  leaps  and  nina  and  ravels  through  the  sjihnging  llAinaa  of  spray. 


I 


"Year  on  yt'ar  >hcda  Itgli)  and  music  rollwl  aod  flashed  from  hay  to  bay 
Roond  the  lumnicr  capes  of  time  and  winter  beadlaads  keen  and  baro 
Whence  the  son!  kcep^  watch,  and  bids  her  vasaal  meuiury  watch  and  pray, 
If  iierchancc  the  dawn  may  qoicken,  or  )>ercliance  the  midnight  spare. 


*  "A   Midsummer  Holiday  and  other  Poems.' 
Chatto  L  Wtodos.     1864. 
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**  ffihDOO  qoelli  not  marie,  darlcneu  t-tkn  not  tiu alight  in  bar  nun , 
fitull  ao&  jnya  cDilure  tliut  i)(>n»li  T    Yen.  with  (lawn  tfaou^b  nJgUt  lay  Ofty : 
Life  on  life  goes  out  but  very  life«okindlo«  every  wLeni 
Light  Uiat  Inaps  aoii  nina  ami  revels  through  the  Bprm^ng  fUunci  of  spray. 

"  Fri«Dd,  wore  Ufa  no  more  than  this  is,  well  would  yet  tho  living  fare. 
All  adower  and  all  afiro  ami  nil  ii\iag  hcavonwanl,  wltn  shall  say 
Such  m  riaib  of  life  w«re  worthless  T    This  U  worth  a  wwrlcl  of  care — 
Light  that  leai'S  and  runa  and  ravcbi  t]in>u;{li  Um  bi>ricigiui;  damoa  of  Sjiray." 

^fler  the  '*  Midsumnier'H  Holiday"  coroc  a  uumber  of  pocius  ia 
^ifTercDt  styles  on  lavotiritc  subjects — Victor  Hugo,  Mazziui,  cltilJreu. 
There  are  some  memorial  sonnets,  and  some  aonneta  of  indignation 
.against  the  people  who  cau't  hold    their  ton^ies  about  the  private 

life  of  dead  great  men.  The  volume  coutaias  a  number  of  political 
jiocma  which  will  not  be  universally  interesting.     One  of  them,  "A 

"Word  for  the  Country/*  borrows  part  of  the  old  form  of  verse  taken 

"by  Burns  from  the  "  Clierrie  and  the  Slae"  of  Alexander  Montgomery, 
And  the  e.V[)crimcut  ha?  certainly  succeeded ;  it  is  a  good  metre  tc 

express  anger  iu — it  docs  something  to  save  the  auger  from  appearing 

ludicrous. 

►       The  drama  of  "Becket"*  is  not  a  chronicle  play,  it  does  not  attempt 
to  present  iu  ."tuccession  the  dilTercut  scenes  of  Becket's  contest  with 
Henry  11.     The  action  of  the  play  ia  decided   only  in  part  by  such 
public  events  as  Becket's  change  of  miitd  on  becoming  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     It  is  the  Queen's  jealousy  of  Rosamund  that  ia  the  chief 
cause  of  the  complication.    Bcckct  and'  the  King,  in  this  drama^  are 
not  hopelessly  estranged  from  one  another.     Becket  had,  white  still 
Chancellor,  accepted  the  duty  of  caving  Kosamuiid  from  the  Queen, 
and,  in  spite  of  Ins  new  reiation*  to  the  King,  lie  continues  U»  rcL-oguise 
his  obligation.     In  act  iv.  he  cnmejt  in,  in  time  to  stay  the  hand   of 
Eleanor,  and  takes  Ifosamund  to  Oodstone  nunnery^  out  of  the  Queen's 
pover.    The  Queen,  in  act  v.,  misrepresents  this  to  Henry  as  a  piece 
of  Becket'a   insubordination,  an   assertion   of  the   authority  of    the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  Harry's  exclamation  of  anger  is 
proroked,  and  accepted  by  tlie  four  knights  as  a  commission  to  murder 
the  Archbishop.     The  succession  of  incidents  is  managed  in  a  way^ 
tbkt  keeps  the  attention.     It  may  bii  that  what  is  gained  in  incident 
iibstin  reapect  uf  the  characters.     It  is  open  to  question  whether 
Becket's  character  docs  not  lose  something  by  losing  its  singleness  of 
aim  Bad  consenting  to  interfere  in  the  fortunes  of  Uosuraand.     But 
then  the  play  is  not  a  monologue  for  Bcckct,  and  lioKamund's  regard 
for  Becket  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  play.    The  fine  scene  betsrecn 
Ronmond  and  Henry  (act  ii.  scene  1),at  the  bef^inning  and  end  of 
Thich  she  begs  him  to  be  reconciled  with   Becket,  is  more  than  an 
idyllic  lore,  just  by  means  of  this  regard. 

Lut  year  there  was  another  drama  ou  the  subject  of  Rosamund,  ia 
tlic  volume  uf  which  a  second  edition  is  now  published. t  There  is 
DDtnmch  history  in  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  except  the  quarrel  of  Richard 
witli  the  young  King  and  his  friend,  Bertram  dc  Boru.  It  is  a  drama 
of  two  kinds  of  love,  shown  in  the  ca&c  of  Uosaiuund  and  her  fo^tcr- 
Bster  Margery.  Both  kinds  bring  ruin,  but  tlie  love  of  Rosamund 
«id  tlie  King  ia  above  all  need  of  repentance.  The  poem  is  not  meant 
u  a  pathetic  story ;  it  is  a  lesion  in  humanity  and  will  bear  studying. 

*  "Beckot."'     By  Lord  ToonyaoD.     London  :  M&cmillan  &  Co.     1884. 

*  'Omirhoe.  Fair  Rosauiund,"  Hy  Miuliael  Field.  I^nduu  :  Ueonie  BeU  k  Soom  ; 
UHtaB.  J.  Baker  &  Son. 
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:  is  a  clumsy  piece  of  machinery',  and  docs  , 
of  terror  that  nught  be  expected  from  its  I 
e  reader  of  "Caliirhof;"  is  perplexed,  too. 


\ 


"  CallirhoS,"  the  play  tliat  precedes  "  Fair  Rosamund,"  is  ronch  less 
irapressive^it  is  more  diffuse  and  more  artificial.  The  oracle  that 
demands  a  humna  sacrifice  is  a  clumsy  piece  of  machinery',  and  docs 
not  produce  the  amount 
portentous  solemnity.     The 

by  the  number  of  characters  who  claim  his  attention  for  a  moment, 
only  to  disappear  a  moment  after  in  the  plag:ue.  There  are  a  great 
many  fine  passages  in  the  poem — especially  the  scene  in  which 
Machaon,  the  pbysician,  explains  things  to  the  Fauu. 

Mr.  Wooliicr's  latest  ponm  is  a  history  of  the  life  of  Silenus* 
which  gives  a  new  interpretation  of  some  old  pieces  of  mythology, 
Silenus,  the  drunken  Demigod,  broad  and  deep  and  slumber-loving. 
Tali  of  all  knowledge  and  prophecy,  is  a  churacter  worth  consideration. 
Tills  [K)etii  imagines  him  tirst  of  all  iu  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he 
was  fair  and  strong,  the  devoted  follower  of  Dionysus  in  the  Indian 
conquest,  the  beloved  of  Syrinx,  the  nymph.  Syrinx  was  pursued  by 
Pan,  and  rt^scucd  from  him  by  Artemis. 

"  Creat  ArtemiB,  ioTinc  the  forert  oymph 
In  pity  Hiiabod  a  Itri^toesa  tliro'  her  Drain 
t  Ana  smoU  licr  a^ony  to  sadden  pence. 

*  •  «  « 

Tbiii  happily  died  fair  Syrinx  ;  in  the  flow 
Of  n«v<ir-ctAaific  watM-  thro*  tfa*  land 
Of  [ileavuit  Mhaae  tiwi  gave  Tier  beauty  hirth.^' 

Silenus,  when  he  came  back  from  India,  found  no  Syrinx  ;  only  Pan 
sitting  piping  among  the  reeds.  Pan  was  pursued  and  cursed  by 
Silenus  with  the  curse  of  continually  battled  desire.  Pan  is  the  god 
of  this  world,  tlie  lord  of  vanity  and  fictitious  good — the  decei*er. 
It  is  iu  this  part  of  the  poem  that  there  is  perhaps  an  excess  of  moral 
over  fable.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ia  right  tor  a  mythological 
poem  to  let  its  gods  give  up  their  definite  visible  shape,  and  turn 
into  tendencies,  ideas,  generalities,  such  as  the  modem  world 
reverences.  In  the  representation  of  the  hero  Silenus.  there  i»  no 
such  allegorizing;  though,  doubtless,  Silenus  is  meant  by  the  poet  to 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  character,  an  ideal  figure.  His  life  after  the 
disappearance  of  Syrinx  divides  itself  and  contradicts  itself.  He 
becomes  "  a  great  wme-skin  gurgling  laughter  noise.*'  But  he  keeps 
bis  poetic  gift;  in  all  the  apparent  dishonour  he  never  actiuircs  any 
meanness  of  soul,  he  still  sees  things  truly,  though  he  is  clogged,  by 
the  heavy  weight  of  his  body.  He  is  the  prophet  who  speaks  abont 
mysteries,  without  the  power  to  persuade  his  dull  audience,  without 
the  power  to  go  out  in  the  manner  of  his  youth  to  make  conquests. 
Uc  sits  still  among  the  shepherds,  casting  his  divinations  among 
them — "uncertain  whether  oraclea  or  jargon."  For  the  sake  of  his 
andegraded  spirit,  Athena  remains  loyal  to  him,  and  helps  him  out 
of  his  dishonourable  sloth  and  purposeless  brooding.  He  comes  to 
the  side  of  Dionysus  again,  and  gets  his  deliverance  in  the  last  great 
battle  agaiust  Lyenrgus.  The  poem  might  easily  lend  itself  to  all 
sorts  of  commentary — moral,  allegorical,  or  tropological.  But  fortu* 
nately  it  can  be  understood  without  It  is  a  very  coreftiUy.  studied 
description  of  the  fall  and  the  recovery  of  a  noble  chaj^cter. 
Where  "Sileims"  is  most  modern,  is  iu  the  importance  it  gives  to 
memory,  boUi  as  a  con-npting  and  as  a  saving  influence — Silenus  is 

^  ''SiWaoa."     By  Tbomoa  Woolner.     London:   Macmillan  ji  Co.     I&S4. 
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crippled    by  his  regret  for  Syrinx,  but  Athena  sfiows   him  how  the 

gods,    beiug  8troDg,   rciucmlit^r    lost    things   without    regret.      The 

tbreaody  of  women  at  the  cud  sccois  to  repeat  this. 

ilr.  Bridges*  has  written  a  drama  about   Prometheus,  whinh  gives 

the  incidents  of  the  philanthropic  action,  the  gifc — or  rather,  according 

to  tliis  poem — the  restoration  of  fire  to  mankind.    Prometheus  describes 

in  the  prologwe  how  Zens  had,  out  of  spnte  against  men,  drowned  most 

of  them  in  a  deluge,  and  taken  away  fire,  "  and  so  the  tyrant  was 

content."     Prometheus  brings  tire  to  King  .\raciius  at  Argos^  pursuadus 

him  to  give  over  rcvcrcuciug  y^cus,  and  foretells  the  waudcriugs  of  lo. 

The  play  ends  with  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving  to  the  benefactor,  of 

rejoicing  in  the  new  religion  that  gives  freedom  in  place  of  terror. 

The  plan  of  the  drama  is  very  simple.     It  is  the  first  part  of  a  tragic 

soqucnoc.     It  does  not  complete  the  tragedy ;  it  looks  forward.    There 

is  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  romc ;  but  that  is  forgotten  in  the 

thaak«giving.     There  is  no  mystery  about  the  play.     The  anger  of 

Zeus  is  taken  account  of  aud  expected  by  all  the  persons  of  the  drama. 

There  is  no  tragic  complicatiouj — uo  secret  to  be  discovered.     The 

verse  of  the  drama  is  kept  free  from  all  luxuriance  aud  Iteencc.     The 

lyrics  are  occasionally  too  harsh  and  constrained  in  their  simplicity. 

The  chorus  beginning  "  O  miserable  man,  hear  now  the  worst/'  ha* 

kome  noble  passages  of  meditation. 

"  Or  if  some  jaticDt  heui 

In  toiUoiiit.-  iitejM  of  Juty  treaiJ  aj>art, 

Tlmkicg  to  \na  lier  pue«  vithiu  herself, 

Ami  thus  a  wbilc  nuoceed  : 

She  must  sec  (^tbcni  bIctKl, 

At  oUuta'  mitfiry  moan, 

Awl  leara  ttiu  oitmmvn  sulTuring  ia  her  ovn 

Fnon  wliich  it  ia  no  freedom  to  be  freed : 

Nay,  Kature,  lit-r  b«at  iiurao, 

1«  tender,  bat  to  breed  a  tiaer  boiuk. 

Which  alio  nuy  easier  wound,  with  suurt  the  •Kono 

Ami  turturv  more  iotoiiiK;." 

Vagabunduli  Llbellui} "  t  is  a  bobk  of  sonnets  grouped  under 
diffcTcut  titles.  There  is  one  scries  with  the  title  "  Stella  Maris"  that^ 
MM  the  preface  explains,  is  meant  to  complete  the  "  Auinii  Figtira" 
giTcn  in  Mr.  Symonds's  last  voUnne  of  poetry.  In  the  other  sections 
the  thought  is  frequently  continued  from  sonnet  to  sonnet,  but  less 
Strictly  than  in  "Stella  Maris,"  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
narrative  poem.  It  is  the  most  exacting  part  of  the  book.  The  author 
ItM  intentionally  sacrifice<l  eU'arnesi;  of  narrative  to  intensity  of  passion 
Ukd  thought.  The  passion  of  his  imaginary  character  is  concentrated 
hi  the  sonnets.  Its  burning  strength  ia  beyond  question.  TItc  cft'ect 
it  thait  the  reader's  judgment  is  indeed,  for  the  moment,  to  sympathize 
too  cloecly  with  the  tumult  of  miud  represented  in  the  poems ;  the 
reader  is^kept  prisoner  in  the  darkriew;  among  tlie  crowd  of  thoughts  in 
anenish,  and  he  wants  to  get  out  and  sec  how  the  dnonai'ti^  pet'sonw 
look  viewed  frum  the  less  exciting  ground  in  front  of  the  stage.  In 
all  the  aonuets  of  the  book  there  is  evident  one  steady  endeavour  to 
ny  ibe  best  possible  thing  in  the  best  possible  way.  There  is  nothing 
idaxsag  or  enervating  in  the  poems.  The  author  is  not  afraid  of  the 
ipeUa  of  the  Palace  of  Art.    lie  is  not  a  simple  tcuaut  or  iuiuate  of 

'  pnWMtbeiu  the  Firegivor."     By  Robert  Bridges.     LotiduD :  George  Eloll  k  ,Sona. 
f  **  Vaabuidiili  Libellna."     By  J.  A.  tiymo&di.     Londou :    Kegau  Paul,  Treooh 
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his  palace,  but  the  master  of  it.     Tbere  is  a  wrt  of  asceticiam  in  aU 

hia  poetry — the  noUamf  sort — that  refuses  to  speak  bla&pheiBV  against 

the  good  tbingA  that  bare  to  be  ^iren  up,  or  take  themselves  away. 

The  foUowiug  sonnet,  "  In  the  Fir-woods,"  is  not  the  best,  but  it  loMs 

less  Qj  quotation  than  some  that  belong  more  cLosdy  to  a  series : — 

"  Grty  pises,  oompuiooK  of  my  udhade, 

wbieb  vitb  tue  cbaage  of  ■cxoiw  cmonot  cbsnge, 
■  CoDtncted  to  Ufe'i  urroviof  wuLt«r  nag«, 

CI(u«tcr«d  witbia  the  Aialca  of  tliN  nd  woud ! 

**  Teftch  me  yonr  wiidom,  pfttrurchs  I  Ye  kare  stood 
Patient  three  liaodred  yean,  aor  tbcniKbt  H  rtnof^ 
Yonreelvn  onitimd,  to  tvstoh  in  itam  and  gnnge 
Mao's  tnnntoiy  ra«e  ten  tUDee  renewed. 

"  T«  anmvr  not :  what  tboogh  spring's  thxaxd  baads 
Waft  yna  no  ki\-a-gifU  ;  taoof^b  anr  orient  son 
N(ir  sunset  have  ye  g^axA  on  ;  though  the  breeza 

**  Thrills  yon  with  flattenng  music  from  fsr  lands 

Ton  Kara*  dare  >lrcam  <'f  :  though  rillc  past  yon  mo 
BabUing  wayfarers,  buacid  [or  i-eDtnraua  aeaa." 

Mr.  Symonds  ba^  made  translations  **  of  a  number  of  the  mediseval 
Latiu  sODgs,  of  which  the  "  Confession  of  Golias/'  attributed  to  Walter 
Map,  is  the  mo$t  famous  and  popular.  In  the  prose  essay  that 
aceoiiipaiiics  the  rhymed  versions,  Mr.  Symonds  deals  with  the  literary 
problems  of  a  period  that  is  not  usually  included  under  the  ninkname 
Benaissance.  It  ahows  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  not  the  "Kenaiasance" 
that  brought  freedom  of  thought  and  language  for  the  first  time  into 
Christendom. 

Mr.  Rcpes  is  a  correct  poet.  He  has  a  praiseworthy  tfcnsc  of  the 
obligations  laid  upon  writers  of  verse,  and  he  keeps  the  mlea.  His 
poems  are  attractive  with  their  grace  of  style,  though  the  gracea  are 
occaaioually  somewhat  cuphuistic,  e.q,,  in  the  line — 

"  With  tunchd  troobis  of  the  trembUog  chorda." 
"The  Rueing   of  Gudrun'-'Iis   unnecessary    after    Mr.    Morris's 
"  Lovei«  of  Gudrun,"  and  in  every  way  a  mistake.    The  other  poems 
are  better ;  the  versification  is  uniformly  careful ;  there  is  a  preference 
shown  for  old  French  and  Pruvcuoal  metres. 

"  Florien  "J  is  an  interesting  play,  with  'pi^ntices,  highwaymen, 
and  otiier  vigorous  perFonages  belonging  to  the  London  of  the 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  It  is  written  partly  in  blank  verse,  somewhat 
flat,  and  partly  In  prose.  There  is  no  excessive  eflbrt  to  make  the 
language  look  antique.  In  1010  "quarters  "  would  not  have  rhymed 
to  "  waters  "  as  it  docs  in  the  song  on  p.  33. 

Mr.  J.  11.  Sibbald  has  published  a  translation  of  the  "Inferno'* 
(Edinburgh :  David  Douglas,  ISSl),  and  there  is  a  version  of  the 
whole  of  the  "Divine  Comedy"  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Miuehiu  (Lougmaus). 
Both  translators  have  had  the  courage  to  choose  the  terza  rima  for 
their  English.  Mr.  Sibbald  has  been  on  the  whole  sttccessfiil  in 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  harshness  and  obscurity.  He  has  executed  a 
most  ingenious  version,  which  docs  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  straining 

*  "  Wine,  Women  and  Song."     London  :  Cbstto  &  Windoa.     18M. 
t  '•  Poenu.''     By  A.  K.  Kepei.     London :  MacmilUn  k  Co.    1884. 

*  "The  Kueinjt  of  Gudrun,  and  other  ?ai:nj&."     liy  tho  IIoo.  Mrs.  Greville  Nngeat^ 
Londaa  :  Darid  Bogne.     ISM. 

%  ••Klnrien:  aTraj^y  in  FiveJAots,  and  other   Poems."     By  llennan  C.  Ueri?al«. 
^  ivington.  18M. 
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after  an  impossible  accuracy.  Sotuetirae^  bowever,  he  is  a  little 
careless.  "  Upon  their  rcsemblancea  of  botlies  *'  is  a  very  weak  rendering 
of  "  sopra  lor  vaniu'i  che  par  persona  "  {Inf.,  \\'Ji'i).  And  why  does 
he  make  the  blunder,  hardly  to  be  named  witbout  some  Greek 
ceremony  or  formula  to  avert  bad  omeu^  of  trauslatiug  Galeotlo  into 
GudvJutd  /  This  blunder  Mas  ^od  enough  when  it  was  nev,  but  it 
hss  grown  tiresome.  Docs  no  translator  of  Dante  even  ask  himself 
wliat  the  book  was  that  Dante  thinks  worth  mentioning  in  this  wayV 
and  whether  the  passage  e.^isls  anywhere  that  Dante  had  certainly 
read  and  remembered  V  Scartazzini,  in  his  commentary',  gives  the  uld 
Italian  version  of  the  chapter  in  the  Komance  of  Laneelot,  and  there 
the  name  is  to  be  found  in  its  original  form — Gallehault. 

Mr.  Miachiu's  rendering  of  tlio  "  Divine  Comedy"  is  much  inferior 
in  finish  and  smoothness  to  Mr.  Sibbold's,  and  certainly  not  superior 
in  accuracy. 

*'  '  0  lirothwre,'  thon  1  aaid,  '  wbo  liero  hava  joined 

Through  many  thousand  periU  to  tbe  weat.'  " — (i«/'i  ""^i-  112  8). 

— thifl  is  to  be  literal  but  not  accurate. 

"  OnwiDR  tLa  brcuei  with  tlie  «tcrnal  plumes 
Thitt  like  oar  morul  liair  oe'cr  vlmii^o  nur  tail." — \.Pury.,  !>.  35-0). 

—this  is  neither  poetry  nor  even  sense. 

Masuru!^  Pacha  has  continued  his  traaslatiou  of  Dante  and  issued 
the  second  part  called  KuOa/jriifOiui'. 

The  new  poems  of  M.  dc  Bauvillc*are  meant  as  sketches  of  the- 
day  and  notes  of  the  vanities  and  humour  of  Paris,  for  the  readers  uf 
oempapers.  It  is  not  all  vanity— on  the  contrary,  there  is  the 
Academy,  and  there  are  the  philosophical  lectures*  of  M.  Cn.ro — these 
find  their  place  in  the  ftinttt/o  of  the  journalist's  verse,  perhaps  not 
vitbont  some  loss  of  dignity.  Nor,  uu  the  other  hand,  arc  the  poor 
forgotten.  Hunger,  cold,  and  crime  are  taken  into  the  book  by  the 
impartial  chronicler. 

The  following  verses  come  from  the  poem  addressed  to  the  Master 
CO  February  2G,  l!*S4:— 

•*  Et  lea  linniblM  ot  loa  petita 

IMdiir^  par  loiin  appetits, 
Lm  groanea  cent  foia  aiJoraMca 

I>ea  miatfrabln. 
Lea  feniniea,  ai  aitreiit  eii  [ilours 
Quo  tout  bteue,  comme  dca  deort : 
Et  In  Dohortci  Twabondea, 

Lg«  t4t4M  ulotidea ; 
Lc*  onfauU  doct  tu  uia  lea  noma, 
T«  diacnti  Maltrc.  mm*  vcnuaa 
Louer  In, douceur  iutJDie 

D«  ton  gniiic. 
O  grand  soo^uer  pluin  dn  pitif, 
Par  qiit  le  cnine  oat  chitiv, 
Tenrnwe  hi  baino  mochauto 

Via!  Aime  !  Chnnio! 
Marahfl,  auguate,  daoa  tnn  cheniio, 
Et  ountre  tout  gUive   iiibumaia 
i>ve  ta  mmo  pcnaiw  ct  calme 

Qui  bent  la  pahna  !" 

Tlie  poet  at  the  end  of  the  book  seems  to  be  thinking  of  an  cxcnrsioa 
oat  of  Paris  into  some  more  shadowy  table-land. 

W.  V.  Keb. 

*  'hoteHs  Noaveilaa— NoiuToua."     Hy  Tli^od\jre  da  Baarille.  Paha:  Oharpcntiar. 
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Iir.-GENEEAL  LITERATURE. 

BioGitAPiiv. — Tbe  son  of  a  farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  Bayard  Taylor,* 
who  (lied  in  Berlin,  December,  1878,  the  American  Minister  to  Germany, 
was  one  of  the  most  instructive  examples  of  what  literary  activity  with- 
ont  a  Rpark  of  the  highest  writing  geniun  can  accomplish  in  this  jour- 
nalistic period.     It  is  no  contradiction  that  through  every  stage  of  his 
fevered  experiences  lie  waii  writing  poems,  the  latest  of  which  be  was 
always  dubbing  more  immortal  than  that  which  Mcnt  before.   For  those 
who  wish  insight  &&  to  the  real  caui^cs  of  American  mediocrity  in  poetic 
conception  and  execution,  these  two  handsome  volumes  of  biography, 
chiefly  made  \ipof  the  would-be  poet's  letters,  are  a  revelation.  Replies 
and  congratulations  from  men  like  Longlcllow,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Whit- 
tier,  and  others  of  less  note,  {mi  the  publication  by  Taylor  of  such 
poems  as  "  The  Picture  of  .St.  John/'  "  The  Masqne  of  the  Oods," 
•*  Lars,"  and  a  world  of  similar  correct  but  uupoctie  material,  show 
that  the  Transatlantic  appreciation  of  harmonic  art  in  word  is  not  far 
above  that  of  that  exercise  period  of  culture  which  requires  the  mutual 
admiration  society  as  its  too  genial  climate.     What  little  there  is  of 
biogi-aphic  work  beyond  the  chronological  arrangement  of  letters  and 
other  related   papers,  is  tastefully  enough  done  by  Marie  Hansen,  a 
German,  Taylor's  second  wife,  and  by  Horace  K  Scuddcr.     There  are 
suggestive  portraits  and  illustrations  in  the  work. — Dr.  Humphrey 
Sundwith  employed  some  of  the  leisure  of  his  later  life  in  writing  an 
autohiograjdiic  account  of  his  remarkable  career,  primarily  for  the  use 
of  liis  children  and  giaudchiidreii,  but  not  without  the  idea  that  some 
of  it,  at  least,  might  be  eventually  given  to  the  general  public     W'c 
arc  glad  that  this  idea  has  been  carried  out,  for  the  story  is  ranch  too 
well  written  and  too  full  of  interest  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow  circle. 
Mr.  Humphrey  Ward,  who  has  selected  from  this  autobiography  the 
portions  that  seemed  of  most  general  interest,  has  also  supplied  the  links 
that  were  neceasary  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  narrative,!  and  he 
has  dune  his  ta.«k  with  great  skill,  and  given  us  a  readable  and  stlmu* 
lating  book.     Dr.  Sandwith's  character  is  attractive,  and  his  life  was 
very  varied,  sometimes  rising  into  stirring  and  even  heroic  incident,  as 
in  the  defence  of  Kars,  and  always  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
important  persons,  and  as  his  faculty  of  observatinu  both  for  men  and 
nature  was  uncommonly  good,  wc  have  no  want  of  interesting  informa- 
tion.    The  portrait  is  rather  eoarjsely  engraved. — A  career,    hardly 
inferior  to  this  in  variety  or  in  romantic  elements,  is  described  to  us  in 
"  The  Episodes  of  my  Second  Life,"  by  Antonio  tiallenga-t    A  political 
exile  at  twenty-one,  he  had  to  begin  the  world  anew,  first  for  a  few 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  England,  > 
whose  physical  climate  curiously  enough,  coasideriug  he  came  from  I 
Italy,  was  no  less  attractive  to  him  than  its  political  one.     He  devotes 
a  whole  volume  to  his  life  in  America,  which  was  in  no  way  eventful, 
but  the  second  volume,  comprising  his  cxperiene^is  as  a  teacher  and 
literary  man  in  England,  his  patriotic  experiences  in  Italy  in  1S18  and 

*  "Life  and  I«tt«n  of  Bayard  Taylor."  Kdited  by  Mari«  Huusn-TAylor  nod 
lloracd  El  Soudder.  Iii  Twa  Volumes  LondoQ  :  KUiot  Stock,  <j2,  PatenuMt«r  Row,  E.C. 
1884. 

"h  "Hamnhrev  S«ndwith,  a  Memnir  cumpUetl  from  AutobtograiihicAl  Motes.  By  kia 
Mciiliei"*  umpbroy  Ward.     Loudtjii :  CoaieU  h  Co. 
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1859,  and  his  missions  for  tbc  Timr.<i,  is  full  of  very  interesting  mutter, 
Uid  before  na  with  an  easy  and  practised  pen.  Mr,  Oftllonga  hn*  had 
his  ^ievanccs,  but  he  writes  always  n-itliout  malice  and  iu  a  Horiotin 
uid  modest  spirit. — Dr.  Mozley's  sister,  who  has  just  c<litcd  lior 
Intftber's  letter^,*  is  probably  right  in  believing  that  the  oitly  n-iiy  of 
wnting  a  true  bio^^aphy  of  a  quiet  and  ri^tired  scholar  is  to  punlith  hia 
letten  in  chrouulogical  order.  Dr.  Mozlcy  liowcver  wna  a  Hcliiflar  who 
kept  np  &  close  obserratiun  ou  the  world  iu  general,  and  n-ho  wan  von- 
oected  vith  tlie  leaders  of  some  of  the  most  important  ccelesiaaticul 
iDorcments  of  the  time.  There  is,  therefore,  much  to  interest  in  the 
book.  Many  glimpses  arc  given  us  of  Newman  and  the  Trnclariun*, 
■ritli  whom  Mozley  was  personally  in  intimate  daily  intercounr  np  till 
the  period  of  their  secession  to  Rome.  The  writer's  views  on  their 
tbeolo;^ical  position  and  on  other  questions  that  siilweqncntly  rosr  in 
the  Church  are  stated  with  the  moderation  and  vigour  tliat  churaL-tLTized 
him. — The  life  of  Kdward  Miall.t  which  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Henry 
Kicbard,  M.P.,  bat  given  up  in  cousequeoee  of  the  iucreaniufc  proiinro 
of  Parliamentary  business,  has  at  len;;»th  been  written  by  Mr.  Mi.iH'fl 
soa  and  nuccessor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Xoneon/ormijii  ncw^puprr. 
Even  thekeenc^t  opponent  of  Dissent  must  admit  the  book  to  be  a  bruring 
Roord  of  a  sustained  and  coarageons  fight  against  eccleajastieal  pn- 
rile^.  Tbc  interest  of  the  book  does  not  travel  b^ond  the  history  of 
tkal  struggle,  but  for  that  straggle  it  i*  important.  Some  of  Mr. 
Miail's  sketches  of  the  statesmen  he  encountered  in  the  Houhc  arc 
very  derer  and  graphic,  and  we  have  a  story  of  O'Cunnell  which 
Aov3  what  a  ditfercnt  spirit  he  wa^  of  from  tbc  Irish  Parliamentary 
putj  to-day.  Miall  visited  the  Ltberator  in  prison  in  JHii,  and  says, 
"When  I  congratulated  him  on  the  qoiet  demcsaoor  of  the  Insh 
piciylci,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sudden  gleam  of  joy  which  lighted 
sp  lus  cottPteoance  as  he  asked.  'Isn't  it  beautiful?'  — Lady  Pollock's 
* Jiacready  as  I  Knew  Him'':  if  extremely  intenMtifl|p  Itisanaecoant 
of  Wr  pcnooal  recollectiotu  of  Macready,  tlkc  actor,  ftiid  of  hi*  con- 
fcnatioa  on  many  diffennt  qoescioas.  svtistic;  literafjr  and  social, 
Ansg  tbe  last  twenty  years  of  his  U<e;  His  obwrvations  are  often 
■trScng,  and  Lady  Pollock's  acotnnt  of  the  waam  iKoadf  u  yerj  agree. 
aUe  ad  verr  well  vrtttai^-Sir  Witfina  Hair,  Bmhor  of  tb«  iTaniiwil 
fii^Mh  voric  on  MakMocC,  hm  done  a  bkU  serTice  by  |ii1iliitiiM 
B  Aort  life  of  the  prapbrt  far  the  oae  of  tbe  coMnl  leader^  ft 
ia  vritficn  Tcry  deirlv,  aad  gxrce  a  6iriv  edj^netn  awpmm  of 
m  tbe  iiiMyiii  of  £«•  dmwiiiawi  peffn.  A  hnti 
itx  M  added.  rtpkHwag  tbe  ■iilifciwi  «f  Uhh,  waA  tbwie  ■« 
iHaati  Bliiiw,  aoj  a  — prf  Anbia, 
TB.ani — 1%e  fnmut  wamam  baa  pn^Mei  iMcb  fanv  woffce 
«f  mstl  tbao  BsaaL  Is  a  mma^  haefc  •  tmkf  Bomot  Jms  U» 
vilb  tbe  wiM^iti  af  ^  fatf  bat  aba  na  aac  ^&r 
■ngU  HN  ebettf ,  and  fef  on  aBMHVtfMV  aAm  ■■■»« 
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ture  of  good  gritty  information,  and  it  is  enlivened  by  an  infinity  of* 
little  vignettes — hardly  a  page  wants  one — beautifully  drawn  and 
engraved.  The  voyage  was  from  Madeira  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
interesiing  descriptions  are  given  of  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Azores.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  is  the  aeeount  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  where  the  President  has  ten  times  the  salary  of 
Ws  big  neighbour,  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  and  rules  exactly 
as  he  likes.  He  has  recently  built  a  State  railway,  anil  invested  it 
with  an  unheard-of  monopoly,  for  he  has  in  it«  interests  prohibited 
all  other  vehicles  of  whatever  kind  from  ninning  on  the  ordinary 
roads,  and  when  a  fish-plate  was,  in  revenge,  placed  across  the  raiU,  be 
made  no  investigation,  hut  simply  imprisoned  every  iuhabiUuL  witliiu 
linlf-a-milc  of  the  diBtrict.  The  yacht  it  seems,  though  she  weathered 
a  cyclone  during  the  voynj;c,  had  all  the  time  rotten  rudder  and 
timbers,  "  the  truth  about  the  '  Sunbeam '  "  not  having  been  discovered 
by  Sir  Thomas  till  his  return  to  port. 

4Ii8CEi,u\NKors. — It  is  curious  that  what  seems  at  first  so  droll  an 
idea  as  the  translation  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe ''  into  Latin  should  have 
been  executed  about  the  same  time  indupendently  hy  tuo  different 
scholars,  M.  Goffaux,  in  France,  and  Professor  F.  W.  Newman,  in 
England.*  PnifeBsor  Newman  is  still  fain  to  believe  that  Latin  is  to 
be  the  universal  language,  and  if  we  are  to  he  able  to  speak  it, 
vc  ought  to  learn  it,  as  wc  learn  modem  languages,  by  wide  reading 
rather  than  as  it  is  learnt  now,  by  minute  study  of  certain  limited 
class  books.  But  then  none  of  the  ancient  clasiiica  supply  the  modem 
reader  with  a  sufficient  vocabulary  of  familiar  objects,  and  they  all 
puzzle  him  continually  with  historical  and  other  tlifticulties,  so  that  to 
Mr.  Newmau*8mind  there  seems  no  other  tilteruative  but  to  construct 
a  new  modern  Iiatin  literature  to  smootli  tlic  way  into  the  iniciait. 
Tliat  is  the  benevolent  object  with  which  he  has  undertaken  the  labour 
of  recasting  and  abridging  '*  Robinson  Crusoe,''  and  turning  it  into 
excellent  Latin.  He  has  in  some  cases  to  create  his  vocabulary.  A 
gan,  for  example,  is  iffvipulhi.  The  days  of  speaking  Latin  are  gone, 
liowever,  and  we  fear  Mr.  Newman's  labour  is  thrown  away. — Mr. 
Leland  has  made  a  discovery  of  some  importance  for  comparative 
mythology,  a  body  of  legends — as  many  as  two  hundred  in  number— 
among  an  Indian  tribe  in  New  England,  which  seem  really  to  deserve, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  name  of  the  Indian  Edda  which  Longfellow- 
falttely  applied  to  his  Hiawatha  legends.  J  They  arc  almost  Norse 
in  spirit  and  conception.  Glooshap,  as  Mr.  Leland  remarks,  is  Just  an 
intcnitificd  Odin,  and  Lox  is  Loki  in  nature  as  in  name.  Many  ^ 
other  coincidences  are  pointed  out,  and  there  is  probability  in  thofl 
suggestion  that  Norse  influenees  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Algonquins  through  the  Kskimo,  who  were  in  relations  with  both.  The 
legends  are  in  therasplves  very  interesting  apart  from  their  value  as 
a  contribution  to  ethnolojrioal  science. 

*  "Rebilitui  Cniko:  finliiriHiOu  CViivoc  in  Latin,  a  Book  to  lisTit^n  Tcdinin  to  » 
Lcaroer.*'  By  Kranoi»  WilliJini  Ncwnian.  Emcritm  I'rofessor  of  Li^a  in  L'nivenHy 
Collcgft.  I^nHou.     I.iin'loii :  Tnihuijr  \  ('<>, 

t  "The  AlKoac|niD  Legends  of  New  Knglatid.  or  M^-ths  and  Folklore  of , the  Msouue, 
Punnuktundjy,  luid  Ponolrest  Tribes.'  IW  fliarU'-s  G.  Lelaiitl.  London  :  .SamMoo 
Low  &  Co. 
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THIRTY  years  ago  and  morCi  John  Mitchcl,   travelling  by  sea 
from  San  Francisco  to  New   York,  by  the  Nicaragna  route, 
pat  into  Cuba  for  a  few  days.     Walking  about  Uavana  at  night  he 
came,  he   tells   us,  on  the  palace   of  the  captain-general^  "  a   very 
Iiandsomc  and  massive-looking  house,  near  the  quay."     "  There/' 
says  the  Irish  exile,  "  I  stood  a  while  and  looked  up  at   the   palace 
irith  horror  and  hatre<1,  as  at  another  Dublin   Castle."     Then  he 
goca  oa  to  denounce  the  two  institutions  in  somewhat  vigorous  lan- 
guage  as    "  two  strongholds  of  hell/'  and  asks,  "  when  will  they  be 
Ttsed  and  swept  away  and   the  places  where  they  stand  sown   with 
talt?"      I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.   Davitt's  "Leaves  from  a 
Prison  Diary/'  and  I  find  that  the  author  in  s])oaking  of  the  Castle 
system  declares  that  he  hopes  to  succeed  in  presenting  it  "  in  its 
true  light  to  llic  public  of  Great  Britain/*  and  says,  "  should    1   do 
so,  its  real  character  of  practical   absolutism  aud  anti-Irish   feeling 
ivill  stand  revealed  before  alt   right-thinking  men  as  at  once   the 
jpriinary,  if  not  the   greatest,  factor   in  the  discontent   of  the    Irish 
f>eQplc,  and  a   centralized  despotism    without   any  parallel   in   any 
3£uropcan  State  outside  of  Kussia/'  Thirty  years,  then,  have  not  iu  any 
degree  modified  the  views  which  strong  and  sincere  Irish  Nationalists 
"fcake  of  Dublin  Caatle  and  its  system,     Mitchcl,  it  is  true,  spoke  of 
i.^  iu  language  more  fierce  and  impassioned  than  Mr.  DavitC  cares  to 
i.iidulge  in,  but  I  fancy  that  the  meaning  cf  the  two  men  is  much  the 
same.     What  Mr.  Mitchcl  called  a  stronghold  of  hell,  Mr.  Davitt  de- 
scribes as  ''the  primary  if  not  the  greatest  factor  iu  the  discontent 
oCthc  Irish  people."     The  only  tliiference  seems  to  be   in   the  way 
of  putting  it     liCt  us  sec  what  ground  these  two  truly  representa- 
tive Irishmen  bad  for  their  dctcstatiou  of  what  is  called  iu  Ireland 
tk  Caatle  system. 

TOU  XLVU.  K 
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The  ordinary  Erglish  reader  will  no  doubt  tliink  Mr.  Mikcbels 
language  outrageously  sti-oug,  and  even  >£r.  Davitt's  words  a  curious 
exaggeration.  I  shall  ou  my  own  part  rcfraiu  from  using  trope, 
figure,  or  even  eondemratory  adjective  about  the  Castle  system,  and 
shall  confiuc  myself  to  an  endeavour  to  show  what  in  my  judgment 
it  really  in.  Bat  T  cannot  help  saying  that  the  English  reader  who 
in  trying  to  get  at  the  realities  of  the  Castle  system  docs  not  take 
at  least  some  account  to  begin  with  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Mitchel 
in  1853,  and  of  Mr.  Davitt  in  1884,  will  leave  out  of  consideration 
one  very  important  element  of  the  question.  In  considering  the 
claims  and  merits  of  any  institution  it  is  something  to  know  that 
those  who  most  thoroughly  represent  the  national  feeling  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  placed,  can  hardly  find  words  to  say  how  utterly 
they  detest  it.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  among  the  whole  National- 
ist party  in  Ireland,  that  whole  Nationalist  party  lieing  pretty  well 
the  whole  nation,  one  man  who  has  a  word  to  say  in  defence  of  tho 
Castle  and  its  system  of  administration.  We  have,  then,  thai  fact 
to  begin  with.  The  Irish  people,  rightly  or  wrongly,  detest  tho  Castle. 
No  one  can  dispute  that  fact,  and  if  I  were  writing  about  any  foreign 
people  that  one  fact  would  be  held  by  all  Englishmen  to  settle  tlic 
question. 

However,  I  am  not  writing  about  Greeks  or  Italians  or 
Bulgarians,  but  only  about  Irishmen ;  and  I  must  not  assume  that 
tlicir  dislike  of  any  institution  imposed  upon  them  is  in  itself  any 
reason  for  coudemniug  the  institution.  Ou  the  contrary,  I  presume 
that  to  some  Englishmen  the  mere  fact  tliat  the  Irish  people  dislike 
the  Castle  would  rather  seem  sxprimd  facie  reason  for  maintaining 
it.  I  must  therefore  try  to  show  that  the  dislike  is  not  unreason- 
able ;  that  it  is  well  founded;  that  it  is  natural;  that  it  would  be 
felt  by  any  other  people  imder  similar  conditions.  What  is  the 
Castle  ?  It  is  the  scat  of  a  government  which  is  centralized  and  is 
%'irtuaUy  despotic.  It  ia  the  citadel  of  everything  that  is  anti- 
national.  It  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  every  severe  coercive 
measure  which  is  imposed  upou  the  Irish  people.  It  distributes 
honours  and  hospitalities  to  those  who  are  conspicuous  for  their  anti- 
Irish  sentiments  and  auti-uational  conduct.  If  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  dislike  a  man,  Dublin  Castle  offers  him  its  welcome  and 
its  rewards.  If  a  man  is  adored  by  the  Irish  people,  Dublin  Castle 
tries  to  put  him  in  prison.  The  Castle  makes  feeble  attempts  to 
counteract  the  growth  of  national  opinion  by  appealing  to  all  that 
'"  anobbish,  Hunkeyisb,  and  servile  in  human  nature.  "Keep  away 
the  Nationalists,  and  your  wife  and  your  daughters  shall  have 
itiona  to  the  rice-regal  balls.  Denounce  the  Nationalists  and 
B  the  Castle,  and  ou  the  first  opportunity  the  Loitl-Lieutcnant 
bestow  upou  you  the  honours  of  a  knighthood."     This  is  ibe 
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Inson  taught  by  Castle  practices  every  day.  If  yuu  are  a  Member 
of  Parliameat  and  will  only  get  up  at  some  important  moment  and 
denounce  the  National  party,  or  publicly  separate  yourself  from 
them,  the  Castle  vill  be  sure  to  find  you  a  comfortable  place  with  a 
salary  proportioned  to  the  merits  of  the  services  you  have  rendered. 

These,  it  will  be  urged,  arc  only  social  or  Heutimcutal  grievances. 
Still  I  would  ask  an  English  reader  to  consider  for  himself  what 
most  be  the  effect  upon  Irish  national  feeling-  of  the  working  of 
Ui  institution  set  up  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  and 
repre^ng  national  sentiment,  encoun^ing  and  rewarding  anti- 
national  sentiment.  How  would  he  like  Mr.  ParncU  governing 
England  by  and  for  the  Irish,  rewarding  in  one  way  or  another  every 
anti-English  Euglishmnn  who  played  false  to  his  nation's  feelings,  and 
tbnuting  the  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  into  prison  to  lie  on 
a  plank-bed  there,  because  he  had  dared  to  remind  his  brother 
Englishmen  that  they  had  wrongs  and  ought  not  to  pause  until  they 
had  got  them  righted  ?  1  would  ask  an  English  reader  whether  it  is 
nut  fair  to  iufer  that  the  Castle  system  must  tend  to  foster  the 
diaaficction  which  it  strives  to  repress  with  such  wholesale  severity? 
However,  let  us  come  to  practical  detail  with  regard  to  the  Castle 
ijitein  and  see  how  its  working  is  likely  to  supply  equal  treatment 
to  coterie  aud  people ;  let  us  see  how  it  affects  the  machinery  of 
justice  ;  let  us  see  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
representation.  Let  us  see  if  Mr.  Davitt  is  wrong  when  he  describes 
il  as  a  centralized  despotism, 

Dublin    Castle    is    a    palace,   a   bureau,   and   a   barrack.     It    is 

Ihe  seat  of  the   administration   of  Ireland.     The  Lord-Lieutenant 

is,  under  the  present  condition  of  things^  as  absolute  a  master  of  the 

political  rule  of  the  country  as  the  Austrian  governor  of  a  Venetian 

province  in  the  old  days.      He  is  not  expected  to  have  any  greater 

sjiiDpathy,  any  greater  affinity  of  feeling  with  the  Irish  people,  than 

^ft)e   Austrian  governor  had  with  the  population  of  Vcuetia.     The 

.X-aord' Lieutenant  at  present  is  an  Englishman;  the  office  is  almost 

I3:3variably  held  by  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman.      At  present  the 

<C_-Jhief  Secretary  is  a  Scotchman ;  his  predecessors  have,  with  only 

'fcXoe  rarest  exceptions,  been  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.     Of  course 

*-*-"  liord- Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  arc  always  Protestants, 

^kx^d   four-fifths   of  the  population   of  Ireland   are   Catholics.     The 

^j<2rmaaent  officials  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  English  or  Scotch 

^-*' Mtitcstants.      When  an   Irishmau  dues  hold  office,  he  is  invariably 

■^L.     num  who  has  shown   himself  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 

MM_nilinirntii  of  the  vast  majority   of  his   countrymen.     The  Lord- 

•^  ^jenlenant  has  a  Privy  Council,  which  is  a  very  different  institution 

^ci^^ocd  from  that  phantom  organization  which  we  find  existing  in 

'^jigUnd.     The  Irish  Pri\-y  Council  issues  the  proclamations  uudcr 
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which  arrests  for  seditious  conspiracy  and  orders  for  the  suppression 
of  public  meetings  are  made,  and  the  Irish  jndges  usually  conatitute 
a  majority  of  the  ordiaaiy  Privy  Couacil  meeting.  Thus  the  judges 
dedare  in  the  Privy  Council  that  a  certain  meeting  ought  to  be 
prevented,  because  of  the  turbulent  character  of  certain  persons  who 
propose  to  take  part,  in  it;  and  if  any  proceedings  should  afterwards 
be  taken  against  one  of  these  persons^  he  may  come  up  to  be  tried 
before  one  of  the  body  of  judges  who  had  in  advance  directed  the 
proclamation  against  him.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Irish  Bench  is  almost  entirely  tilled  by  men  who  were,  until  their 
eleratioD,  conspicuous  fxa  political  partisans.  An  Irishman  who 
glances  along  the  list  of  the  names  of  English  judges  will  be 
amazed  to  sec  how  few  of  them  ever  sat  in  Parliament,  or  took 
any  prominent  part  in  politics.  An  Englishman  would  feel  a  very 
different  kind  of  suqirise  if  he  were  to  study  the  list  of  the 
Irish  judges.  Thi?  Irish  judge  usually  passes  to  his  place  on  the 
Bench  through  the  vestibule  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  KoUs,  the  Vice- Chancellor,  two  of  the 
three  ordinary  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  the  Chief  Baron  and  one  of  the  two 
other  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  Division,  were  all  political  partisaus, 
most  of  them  having  held  party  office  in  a  Government  and  fougiit  par- 
tisan battles  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Now  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  all  these  judges  carry  their  partisanship  into  their  judicial  duties ; 
some  of  tlicni  I  know  to  be  inca^jable  of  any  such  conduct  ;  hut  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  promoted  partisans,  and  such  a  fact  cannot 
but  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
adds  one  other  to  the  many  unhappy  influences  which  tend  to  make 
the  Irish  peasant  believe  that  the  law  is  made  for  the  English 
Government  and  against  him.  For  as  regards  the  national  sentiment 
of  Ireland,  the  Irishman  does  not  see  a  pin  to  choose  between  the 
two  great  English  political  parties.  Both  alike  ai*e  opposed  to  his 
national  principles,  and  both  are  resolute  to  frustrate,  if  they  can, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  hopes.  The  magistracy  of  the  country, 
whether  we  speak  of  the  resident  magistrate  or  the  ordinary  justice 
of  the  peace,  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Castlcj  all  appointed 
by  the  Castle.  The  grand  juries  in  Ireland  arc  a  taxing  body  as 
well  as  a  court  of  first  instance  in  criminal  law,  and  they  are  practi- 
cally under  the  control  and  are  constituted  by  the  authority  of  the 
Castle.  The  great  majority  of  the  magistrates  are  everywhere  Pro- 
testants. The  Protestant  population  of  all  denominations  is  about 
one  milliouj  the  Catholic  about  four  millions,  and  there  are  about  4,500 
Protestant  justices  and  880  Catholic.  The  Castle  has  the  control 
of  the  national  education  of  the  country,  and  my  readers  will 
understand  what  manner  of  national  education  that  is,  when  I  tell 
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liat    Irish    history    is    not   kllowed    to   be    tanght    in    the 
KJiooU. 

All  tlu8  time  the  people  ererywherc  are  giving  the  best  prncticftl 
eridencc  to,  their  power  that  they  are  dctermiuctl  to  make  i^ii  Irish 
natioQ  for  themselves  without  regard  to  the  Castle.  Tke  only  iniititu* 
tioni  iu  the  country  which  make  any  preteuce  at  being  re|ircsciitutivo 
are  ihc  municipal  corporations.     They  arc  not  indeed  representotiTO 
in  the   sense   that. English  municipalities  are    representative;    the 
municipal   franchise  in  Ireland  is  too  high  and  is  fenced   round   by 
too  many  conditions  and  restrictions.      SttEl  they  are  the  best  Ireland 
baa;  and  what  are  they  doing?  They  arc  becoming  literally  absorbed 
by    the  National   party.     Very  excellent    bodies  they  are,  regarded 
merely  as  hard-working,  sensible  and  practical  municipal  corporationi; 
iu  that  way  they  will  bear  eomparisoa  with  any  English  corporations. 
Bnt  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  gradually  converting  Ireland  into 
a  distinct  nation  and  preparing  Iier  for  self-government  would  imprcw 
any  observer  on   earth  whu  was   not  a  Castle  ofiicial  with  the    con- 
victioD  that  tbe  days  of  Castle  rule  arc  nearly  over.     I  would  under- 
take it  that  any  Knglishmari  of  ordinary  intelligence  and   who  had 
not  locked  and  barred  his  mind  against  the  admission  of  a  new  idei^— 
I  would  undertake  it  that  such  an  Englishman^  if  brought  within  sight 
and  study  of  Dublin  Castle  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  Irish  corporations 
on  the  other,  would  come  back  to  this  country  an  advocate  of  Home 
Bole  for  Ireland.     The  Caatlc  now  is  only  known  in  Ireland  as  an 
iBititntion  for  rcpreii{<ing  public  meetings  and  putting  Nationalists  in 
jiiiflon.    With  the  promotion  of  national  prosperity,  with  the  develop- 
Dent  of  national  energy  in  traile,  commerce  and  manufactures,  with 
tbe  improvement  of  national  education,  it  has  no  more  to  do  than 
any  ordinary  police    barrack.     Tbe  days  even  of  its  patronage  are 
goob     'Vfhen  tbe  people  of  Dublin  were  getting  np  their  Industrial 
BikAition,  nearly  three  years  ago,  they  not  only  did  not  seek  the 
ftrocage  of  the  Castle,  bnt  they  positively   refused  it.     They  said 
im  lohalance,  "  we  hare  nothing  to  do  with   the  overgrown  police 
which  is  called  Dablin  Castle.      "VVe  cannot  prevent  it  from 
ita  vairants  and  its  proclamations ;  from  packing  jcrict  and 
:iievspapen;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  getting 
iDdnatrial  Eifaibition  to  promote  tbe  manofactaring  industry 
of  tbe  Irub  people,  we  do  not  tee  any  place  in  tocfc  a 
It  far  tbe  Lord- Lieutenant  and  the  Castle.    We  can  do  work 
«f  that  load  otmelves  witboat  patronage  frDm  tbe  Viceroy;  better 
*«  W  ■hnnW  keep  to  bi»  departvoit  ad  ve  to  ovn."     The  Kibi- 
a  gicat  meoeiL     Ita  opeaiag  day  «ai  also  tbe  day  of  the 
of  tbe  O'Consell  moonroent.     Tbere  waa  an  immense  pro* 
tbf^igfa  mdes  and  raiica  of  eiowdcd  atreeti.     Better  rifA^ 
«M  kept  is  any  cily  on  aay  nuiaiiiii      All  Dablia  altendM 
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ihe  celebration  except  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Tiis  officials.  Nobody 
cared  about  ttem.  I  called  the  attention  of  au  English  friend  to 
these  facts ;  to  the  scene  wc  were  looking  on ;  to  the  absence,  the 
a1mo»t  enforced  absence,  of  Castle  patronage.  I  oakod  him  what  he, 
as  an  Englishman}  thought  of  it.  "  The  thing  is  done,"  he  said. 
"  The  nation  is  matte.  All  that  now  remains  is  for  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and  his  staff  to  bundle  and  go,  and  let  yonr  people  come  in 
and  take  poascssiou  of  the  Castle  and  carry  on  the  government  of  the 
oountry  in  a  proper  way."  And  he  added,  "  If  I  were  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  I  would  not  remain  in  Dublin  another  day." 

Since  that  time  some  things  have  happened  which  do  not  tend  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  Castle  administration  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lrisb 
people.  Never,  I  suppose,  in  modern  history  have  there  been  reve- 
lations like  those  which  lately  were  made  concerning  the  character 
and  conduct  of  certain  Castle  officiala.  I  have  some  respect  for 
the  feelings  of  my  readers ;  I  know  what  is  due  to  the  pages  of 
the  CoNTEMPOKABV  Review.  I  shall  not  ask  any  one  to  listen  to  a 
recital  of  that  hideous  story ;  J  leave  it  to  the  courts  of  law.  I  shall 
not  ask  ray  readers  to  study  the  history  of  what  are  called  the  Dublin 
scandals,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  pnblic  to  what  came  of  these  scandals.  I  fancy 
that  a  great  many  intelligent  Englishmen  are  still  under  the  impres- 
tdou,  if  they  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  that  some  gross  and 
monstrous  charges  were  made  by  malignant  Irish  Nationalists  against 
certain  high-minded  public  servants  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  that  the 
trumped-up  accusations  met  with  the  exposure  and  contempt  which 
they  deserved.  1  am  sure  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Eng- 
lish newspaper-reading  public  arc  even  yet  aware  of  Uic  fact  that  the 
charges  were  only  too  well-founded,  were  acknowledged  to  be  true  by 
the  verdicts  even  of  Castle  juries  and  the  judgment  of  loyal  Irish 
judges.  This  is  the  story  told  briefly  :  Certain  very  serious  accusa- 
tions were  made  by  the  editor  of  United  Ireland  against  some  leading 
officials  of  the  Castle — one  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  Detective 
Department,  another  who  was  until  lately  Secretary  to  the  Dublin  Post- 
office.  Mr.  Trevelyan  at  first  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  charges,  and  accused  the  editor  of  United  Ireland,  Mr. 
William  (yiirien,  a  Member  of  Parliament^  of  employing  a  detective 
for  the  purpose  of  trumping  up  accusations  against  public  men.  The 
late  Mr.  Fawcett  earnestly  repudiated  all  belief  in  the  charges  made 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Dublin  Post-office,  and  paid  that  person 
a  very  high  compliment.  No  one  could  blame  INlr.  I'awcctt  for  this. 
As  I  pointed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Postmaster- 
General  had  done  speaking,  Mr.  Fawcett^s  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Dublin  Secretary  was  of  the  moat 
strictly  technical  or  titular  order.     Mr,  Fawcett  knew  nothing  per- 
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sonally  of  the  Dublin  Secretary,  and  could  only  speak  of  him  ou  the 
authority  of  others.    However,  such  were  the  facta.     What  happened 
iu  the  end  ?     I  pass  over  all  the  iutermediate  actions  for  libel,  and 
trials  for  felony  and  then  for  conspiracy,  and  I  conic  to  the  close 
of  the   chapter    at    once,     Mr,    Jnstice    Murphy,  delivering  judg- 
ment on  a  motion  made    by  the    Post-office    Secretary  for  a  new 
trial    of   an    action  for   libel,  declared   that,  "  having  regard  to  the 
of  evidence    l»efore    him,    he    was    convinced    that  the  jury 
were  right  in  concluding  that   a  vile   gang  existed  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  leagued    together  for   loathsome    purposes,"   and   that   the 
official  in  question  was  "  one  of  the  gang."    Openly  and  publicly,  on 
clear  and  sufficient  evidence,  to   tlie  mind  of  the  jurj',  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  a  jury  baa  found  him  guilty  of  loathsome  vices, 
that  should  cause  him  to  be  shunned  by  all  persons  haung  regard 
to  decency."     Chief  J usticc  Morris  on  the  same  occasion  said,  "It 
vas  not  contended    on    the  part  of    the  plaintiff,"  the    Post-office 
retazy,  "  it  could  not  be  contended,  that  there  iras  not  ample 
evidence  of  the  commission  by  him  of  loathsome  and  horrible  deeds." 
So  much  for  that  official.    The  head  of  the  Detective  Department  was 
put   on   trial  and    found    guilty  ;  he  was  sentenced  to   two  years' 
I  imprisonmeot  with  hard  labour.     The  judge  who  sentenced  him  is 
Mr.  Jmitice  O'Brien,  one  of  the  moat  aggressively  loyal  and  fiercely 
anti-Nationalist  judges  on  the  Irish  Bench.     Mr.  Justice  O'Brien  ex- 
pressed his  unqualified  coucurrcuce  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury.     Sup- 
pose all  this  had  happened  in  England  ;  "would  it  have  been  enough  for 
the  statesmen  in  charge  of  the  deportments  concerned  to  say  that  they 
fliad  not  known  or  suspected  aiiythiug  of  what  had  beeu  goiug  on  for 
years?     Would   it  have  becu   enough    for  them  to  say  that  they 
assumed,  as  a  matter  of  coxu-sc,  that  all  officials  were  telling  the 
truth,  and  that  all  Nationalist  Members  of  Parliament  must  be  telling 
lies?     Would  not  these  statesmen  be  told,  and  somewhat  roughly : 
"  You   ought   to  have   known ;  you   ought    to   have  inquired ;  you 
ought  to  have  found  out  the  truth  long  ago ;  you  ought  to  have  liecn 
quite  certain  of  what  you  were  saying  when  you  got  up  in  Parliament 
and  vindicated    and     champioucd   the  mcu  who   according   to    the 
jodgea  of  the  land  were  members  of  a  vile  gang."     Of  course  this  is 
what   would  have   been   said  in   England ;    but   equally    of   course 
nothing  of  the  kiud  will  be  said   in  this  particular  case.     As  to  the 
brave  man  who  at  such  terrible  risk  to  himself  exposed   this  hideous 
scandal,  are  the  Dublin  Castle  statesmen  obliged  to  him  for  it  ?  They 
must  feel  glad  in  their  hearts  that  such  guilt  has  been  cxi>oscd,  but  will 
they  say  in  public  one  single  word  of  praise  to  Mr.  William  O'Brien  ? 
Of  course  they  will  not     Will  Mr.  Trevclyan   get  up  and  say  that 
be  now  acquits  Mr.  O'Brien  of  the  accusation  of  trumping  up  charges 
against  officials  ?     Of  course  he  will  not     The  London  newspapers 
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used  to  denounce  Mr.  O'Urieu  doy  after  day,  while  the  charges  he 
made  were  yet  unproved.  The  momcut  the  charges  were  made  good 
and  the  offcuders  denounced  by  the  Insh  judges,  the  whole  thiug 
dropped.      I    do    not   know    whether  any   Loudon   paper   ever 


was 


published  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Slurphy,  of  Chief  Justice 
Morrisj  or  of  Mr.  Justice  O  Brien. 

Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  Irish  people 
generally  should  dislike  the  Castle  eystem  ?  Some  of  the  offenders 
I  have  mentioned  had  been  for  years  entrusted  wjtli  most  important 
and  responsible  fnnctiona  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  crimiDal  law.  Another  official  of  the  Castle  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  arraugciucut  of  juries  and  the  prosecution  of 
accused  persons  was  himself  guilty,  not  indeed  of  offences  anything 
like  those  which  were  brought  out  in  what  are  called  distinctively 
the  "  Dublin  scandals/'  but  still  grave  enough  to  call  for  the  severe 
reprobation  of  one  of  the  Krglish  judges.  Now  I  would  ask  of  any 
impartial  Euglishniau,  what  on  earth  is  the  use  of  expcetiDg  the  Irish 
peasant  to  have  auy  res[>ect  for  hiws  which  are  thus  administered  ? 
^^■hat  docs  the  Irish  peasant  secV  He  has  seen  the  law  administered 
by  the  persons  1  have  mentioned  ;  be  knows  that  these  men  were  the 
paid  officials  and  the  Castle  favourites  ;  and  he  knows  that  Mr. 
Paruell,  Mr.  Davitt.  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Uealy,  Father 
Shecby,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  William  O'Brien  were  put  in  prison. 
Against  the  private  character  of  any  of  the  men  I  have  last  men- 
tioned not  even  calumny  itself  has  whispered  a  word.  Dublin 
Castle  is  the  place  which,  according  to  the  Irishman's  experience^ 
imprisons  the  men  he  loves,  and  keeps  in  its  pay  persons  of 
atrocious  character;  keeps  them  iu  its  pay  until  at  last  the  criminal 
courts  and  the  judges  have  to  interpose  in  the  manner  1  have 
described.  I  shall  not  invite  my  readers  to  enter  into  the  question 
connected  with  the  conviction  and  execution  of  Myles  Joyce.  I 
only  remind  them  that  during  the  recent  debate  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Oorst 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  case  made  out  for  the  convic- 
tiou  of  Myles  Joyce.  I  shall  not  reproduce  here  the  words  of 
earnest  and  generous  indignation  in  which  Mr.  Edward  Clarke 
stigmatized  the  character  and  questioned  the  credibility  of  one  of 
ths  Castle  officials  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  trial.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  argue  that  the  evidence 
was  suiEcient  for  the  conviction  of  Myles  Joyce.  No  man  in  his 
senses  will  believe  that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  authority  on  criminal  law 
can  balance  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Gorst. 
Besides  we  had  the  c^ise  of  Kilmartin,  likewise  accused,  found  guilty 
and  sentenced ;  but  who,  happily,  was  not  sentenced  to  death.  In 
his  case  there  was  a  reinvestigatioi].     The  Prime  Minister  himself 
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Iiappeued  to  be  in  the  House  dnring  the  debate  on  Kilmartin's  case. 
Subordinate  officials  had  bluntlj  refused  to  grant  any  manner  of 
reiDve«tigatiou  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  luckily  came  into  tlic  House  of 
Commons  before  the  debate  closed,  and  he  was  impressed  by  some  of 
tbe  arguments  used  not  merely  by  Irish  Members,  but  by  such 
i;nj;li8hmcu  as  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
graated  an  inquiry,  and  what  was  the  result?  Kilmartin  had  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  There  the  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self was  uecessary  to  rescue  an  unfortunate  victim  from  the  system 
of  Dublin  Castle. 

I        *'  M  heu  1   was  iu  prison,"  a  young  Irish  lady  said  the  other   day 
9A  ahe  sat  next  me  at  a  dinner-table  where  some  English  people  were 
guesta.    This  was  in  London  ;  naturally  some  of  the  guests  were  a  little 
sunaaed.    "  When  I  was  in  prison  !  "    The  words  did  ttound  strangely 
^^ouiug  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady  of  education,  of  social  position, 
of  the  highest  character,  of  the  sweetest  nature,  the  dear  friend  of 
«Tery   one  who  knows  her.     It  was  strange,  but  it  was  trua     The 
^ouug  lady  was  Miss  Mary  O'Connor,  sister  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
3I-P.      She  WHS   thrown    into   prison    by   the  authorities  of  Dublin 
C^tle  because  she  was  a  member  of  a  Ladies'  Land  League.    She  was 
Isept  in  prison  for  some  months,  like  many  other  Irish  girls,  and  was 
-released  when  all  the  *'  suspects ''  were  released.     There  was  no  charge 
«ig«nst  her  ;  there  could  be  none ;  she  had  positively  never  even 
-Cakcn  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Ladles'  Laud  League  agitation,  and 
site  is   a   girl  who  personally   shrinks  from  any  manner  of  public 
display.      But  she  attended  some  meetiDg  of  a  Ladies'  Land  League, 
a  committed  some  other  crime  of  that  sort,  aud  tlie  Castle  put  her 
'    in  priatm.      I  thought  as  I  heard  her  s[)eak  thus  casually  of  having 
laeeu  in  prison  I  should  like  to  sermouizc  a  little  on  the  subject 
-to  the  £nglish  men  aud  women  who  were  present.     1  should  like 
to  point  out   to  them  the  utter  and   absolute   futility   of  any  ex- 
pectation that  the  laws  could  be  respected  lu  Ireland  so  long  as  the 
aothoritica  of  Dublin  Caatle  turn  them  to  aueh  uses.     Tliis  young 
lidr  was   not  even   imprisoned  under  Mr.   Forster's  "  Reasonable 
Swpicion  "  code,  which  is  now  out  of  date.     An  antiquated  statute 
of  Kdward  the  Third  was  discovered  which  had  to  do  with  dangers  to 
piUic  peace  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  permitted  the  incarceraliou 
ainndam  of  everybody  and  anybody.    I  wonder  how  many  Kuglish- 
BCQ  ur  Knglishwomeu  took  the  trouble  to  know  that   at   one  time 
the  Castle  authorities  were  putting  educated  and  respectable  girls  to 
pwou  under  a  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  ?    All  this,  however,  is  the 
ciVurel  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  system  like  that  which 
preruls  in  Ireland.     The  existence  aud  the  application  of  the  Castle 
itiTCDi  make  the    population    disalTectcd.     The    Caatle    authorities 
bdicrc  that  they  arc  defending  the  very  life  of  their   system   by 
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nrrests  and  impriBonmenta  :  the  arrests  and  imprisonments  make  the 
Castle  more  bated  than  before,  and  so  the  thing  goes  on.  The 
Castle  is  an  absolute  anomaly  in  a  civilization  like  ours.  Despotism 
and  constitutionalism  cannot  be  worked  together  in  one  kingdom. 
The  two  forces  will  not  run  in  one  team.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  the 
character  and  the  merits  of  tliis  or  that  Viceroy  or  Chief  Secretary. 
There  cannot  be  a  successful  Viceroy  or  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland 
under  present  conditions.  The  thing  is  an  impassibility.  Mr. 
Campbeil-Baunerman,  I  see,  is  reported  as  having  said  the  other  day 
that  Lord  Spencer  is  winning  back  for  KDgtiah  rule  the  affections  of 
the  Irish  people.  Due's  breath  is  taken  away  by  such  a  statement. 
Can  It  be  possible  that  Mr.  Campbell-Banner  man  really  said  anything 
of  the  kind  ?  Con  it  be  that  he  believes  such  a  thing  ?  Lord 
Spencer  certaiuly  does  not.      Lord  Spencer  knows  better. 

If  I   were  to  presume  to  give  advice  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Castle,  there  is  ouc  suggestion  I  would  make.    It  is  not  advisable  for 
the  sake  of  the  Castle  influence  over  the  country  to  make  it  a  point 
to  find  a  situation  more  or  less  remuQcrative  for  every  Irish  Member 
of  Parliament  who  goes  over  from  the  Nationalist  to  the  Ministerial 
party.     If  there  were  anything  the  Castle  wanted  to  complete  the  dis- 
favour with  which  it  must  iu  any  case  be  rcgardcti  by  the  country,  it 
would  be  this  practice.     Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  two 
or  three  conspicuous  instances  of  this  kind.     Men  who  had  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  National  partv,  that   is,  to  the  nation, 
were  at  ouce  taken  up  by  the   Castle  and  provided  with  salaried 
office.     This  is  an  objectionable  practice  in  almost  every  way.     It  is 
not  well  to  have  the  appearance  of  hiring  loyalty.     No  doubt  the 
gentlemen  who  were  lately  installed  in,  office  had  become  Ministe- 
rialists out  of  the  aincerest  and  best  intentions.     Of  one  of  them  in 
especial  who  has  just  died  I  do  not  wish  to  say  an  unkindly  word. 
He  "  walked  his  own  road  whither  that  led  him/'  as  Carlylo  says ; 
others  of  us  walked  our  own  road,  too,  which  led  them  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  Castle.       But   it  has  a  bad  effect  when  the 
Castle  says  iu  substance  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people: 
"  So  then  you  don't  like  this  or  that  jiersou ;   you  accuse  him  of 
having  deserted  you;  of  having  broken  his  engagements  with  you? 
In  your  overwrought,  impassioned  Celtic  style  you  say  he  has  betrayed 
you  and  your  country  ?     Very  good  j  then  the  Castle  will  show  its 
appreciation  of  him  by  finding  a  situation  and  a  salary  for  him." 
I  humbly  submit  that  this  is  not  exactly  a  course  of  conduct  likely 
to  promote  the  cause  of  loyalty  in  Ireland.     It  is  not  precisely  the 
best  line  of  policy  for  winning  over  the  aSection  and  confidence  of 
the  Irish  people.     Of  course,  I  know  what  the  Castle  would  say.     It 
would  say  the  Nationalists  are  not  the  Irish  people.    No,  to  be  sure. 
The  men  who  are  assumed  by  every  one,  friends  and  enemies  alike. 
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to  hare  under  the  new  Francliise  Act  the  power  to  return  fiTe-sixths 
of  all  the  representatives  of  the  country ;  the  men  who  have  already 
been  able  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Irish  municipalities  and  town 
commissions,  and  so  many  seats  on  boards  of  guardians  as  are  obtain- 
able by  election ;  the  men  into  the  hands  of  whose  representatives 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  national  Church  have  now 
formally  consigned  the  conduct  of  the  question  of  Irish  education 
— these  are  not  the  Irish  people.  The  Irish  people^  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Castle,  are  the  Whig  and  Tory  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  place-men  whom  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sooner  or  later 
rewards  with  situations,  the  Castle  tradesmen  and  the  higher  ofiBcers 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary.  Very  good ;  if  that  be  the  Castle 
view,  and  to  all  appearance  that  must  be  it,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  Made  virtute ;  the  Castle  must  only  go  on  as  it  has  been 
going  on;  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it  some  day,  before  long 
perhaps. 

Justin  M'Cabtht. 
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I. 

THE  works  of  Dr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Lilly,  both  English  Catholics, 
tUe  cue  dealing  with  "  the  riiilosupliy  of  Theism,"  the  other 
with  "  the  Philosophy  of  Religion/'  suggest  a  question  at  once 
interesting  and  significant : — What  has  been  the  value  for  the  higher 
religious  thought,  apologetic,  critical  aud  constructive,  of  the  Catholic 
movement  in  England  ?  The  works  indeed  are  not  without  intrinsic 
worth,  and  deserve  for  their  own  sakes  careful  perusal.  They  are 
each  a  collection  of  csiiays,  with  tlie  merits  of  the  more  solid  work 
done  for  onr  periodical  literature,  with  the  defects  of  the  same  work 
when  its  scattered  parts  arc  gathered  together  and  issued  as  a  cun- 
nectctl  whole.  The  whole  is  not  connected,  it  wants  completeness, 
suffers  from  largo  and  small  omissions,  progresses  by  a  series  of 
leaps  and  bounds,  rather  than  by  tlic  orderly  evolution  of  thought ; 
the  essays,  taken  singly,  are  instructive,  often  weighty  and  admir- 
able, but  they  do  not  form  a  body  or  organism  whose  force  is  equal 
to  the  combined  strength  of  the  several  parts. 

In  the  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Ward  these  merits  aud  defects 
are  most  apparent,  though  better  editing  would  have  done  much  to 
make  the  defects  less  obvious.  He  was  a  man  of  conspicuous 
philosophical  ability,  a  vigorons  and  earnest  thinker  and  writer,  strong 
in  criticism,  forcible  in  argument,  with  the  love  for  the  arena  and 
the  respect  for  a  skilled  antagonist  that  mark  the  true  intellectual 
athlete.  His  own  system  was  an  intuitional  transcendentalism,  that 
is,  one  uncritical  and  dogmatic,  though  it  only  all  the  more  allowed 
room  for  the  free  play  of  his  dialectical  ingenuity.  He  thoroughly 
understood  the  traditional  English  empiricism,  especially  as  it  had 
been  formulated  by  the  younger  Mill,  whoac  death  he  never  ceased 
to  lament  as  "  a  serious  controversial  di.sappnintment."     The  fuemen 
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■were  indeed  worthy  of  each  other  and  of  their  respective  causes,  main- 
tainiug  them,  wheu  the  fight  was  hottest,  with  an  almost  chivalrous 
coartcsy.  The  later  "  transfigured  "  empiricism,  with  ita  novel  and 
ambiguous  speech,  its  larger  problems  and  vaster  rauge,  Dr.  Word, 
perhaps,  never  fully  mastered,  possibly  because  he  did  not  apprcheud 
the  reason  and  significance  of  so  sudden  and  ambidextrous  a  change 
from  the  older  methods  and  doctrines  aud  scoi>e.  Out  he  struck 
boldly  and  strongly  at  precisely  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the 
Kistoricttl  empiricism.  Over  against  its  associational  psychology, 
relativity  of  knowledge,  hedonistic  ethics,  and  necessitated  volition, 
he  placed  and  emphasized  hia  cardinal  philosophical  doctrines,  the 
immediacy  and  veracity  of  memory,  the  reality  and  validity  of  the 
belief  in  necessary  truths,  the  originality  aud  sovereignty  of 
conscience,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  While  he  vindicated  his 
main  theses  as  a  philosopher,  lie  did  it  that  he  might  build  on  them 
a  theological  su])crstructurc ;  in  all  his  discussions  tlic  ruling  motive 
was  religious,  or  rather^  more  precisely,  Roman  Catholic.  This  he 
was  too  honest  and  convinced  a  man  to  conceal ;  he  was  throughout, 
frankly,  the  thcistic,  that  he  might  the  better  bi:  the  Catholic,  apologist; 
and  he  would  have  judged  an  apology  that  stopped  short  of  Catholic- 
ism insufficient,  even  radically  defective.  His  aim  narrowed  his 
range,  hut  increased  his  subtilty  ;  in  other  words,  made  him  more  of 
a  schoolman  than  a  philosopher.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
studied  and  gra8|)ed  the  history  and  problems  of  philosophy  iu  the 
spirit  of  the  scientific  student ;  indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  skilfully 
he  avoided  these,  or  whatever  did  not  serve  bis  ultimate  purpose. 
He  looked  iuto  philosophy  no  further  than  it  helped  him  to  refute 
the  men  or  doctrines  he  held  to  be  hostile  to  faith,  and  to  construct 
a  theism  whose  logical  issue  should  be  Catholicism.  He  found  his 
Church  not  only  in  his  speculative  principles,  but  in  the  very  mode 
of  stating  and  apprehending  them,  and  he  showed  his  scholasticism 
by  the  way  in  which,  often  with  smalt  conscience  of  history,  he  de- 
Bcribed  and  distinguiahetl  "  non-CathoUc  "  from  "  Catholic  "  thinkers. 
Yet,  whatever  his  defects,  wc  are  grateful  for  his  critical  achieve- 
nents.  Hta  criticism  of  empiricism  was  radical  and  vaUd,  though  his 
"philosophy  of  theism  "  remains  inadeqnate  and  incomplete. 

Mr.  Lilly's  book  is  of  a  different  character,  more  literary,  bnt  less 
pluloaophical,  the  work  of  a  cultivated  and  thoughtful  man,  not  of  a 
ipecial  scholar  or  student.  It  attempts  throughout  to  look  at  its 
problems  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  is  well  written,  enriched 
by  many  felicitous  quotationii,  the  fruits  of  extensive  aud  careful 
mding,  and  is  suffused  with  a  bright  and  genial  spirit,  the  love  of 
p»d  tiiat  delights  to  recognise  goodness  wherever  found.  It  is  a 
|^t9aat  hook,  certain  to  give  pleat^ure  to  the  man  who  rcada  it 
•etiously,  but  not  too  critically ;  it  aUoands  in  suggestive  "  views " 
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of  men  and  movements,  fine  sayings  aud  eloquent  passages,  here  and 
there  in  significaut  and  valuable  hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  our 
profouader  problems  are  to  be  faced  and  solved.  It  is  not  a  thorough 
or  a  masterly,  but  it  is  a  helpful  book ;  one  everywhere  feels  behiud 
the  author  another  and  far  richer  mindj  whose  familiar  thoughta  and 
most  potent  arguments  we  arc  glad  to  meet  reflected  in  so  sensitive  a 
mirror  as  tliia  disciple's  spirit.  Most  of  these  are  better  studied  in 
the  original ;  but  some  of  the  developments  and  applications  are 
happy  and  striking.  What  Mr.  Lilly  regards  as  the  ultimate  of 
"  modem  thon^ht "  is  not  modem  at  all.  Schopenhauer  and  Newman 
are  in.  about  equal  degrees  representaiires  of  ancient  religions,  though 
the  religions  are  very  different.  The  "  ancient  religions"  here 
described  are  not  well  described;  the  pages  devoted  to  them  present 
no  distinct  or  concrete  image  to  the  imagination.  The  essays  on 
"  Naturalism  and  Christianity "  and  "  Matter  and  Spirit "  are 
brilliant,  though  the  writer  moves  over  largo  and  deep  questions  with 
so  liglit  a  step  and  easy  a  spring  that  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether 
he  has  gauged  their  size  or  guessed  their  depth.  Some  of  our 
gravest  philosophical,  historical,  or  critical  difficulties  are  answered  by 
an  incisive  phrase  or  a  sharp  question.  One  would  beforcliand  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  so  keen  and  kindly  a  thinker  would  bare 
met  a  series  of  grave  objections  to  Christianity  with  the  remark — 
*'  in  the  light  of  reason  man  has  in  strictness  no  rights  against  God." 
(P.  261.)  That  is  not  an  answer,  but  a  confession  that  no  answer 
can  be  given.  It  meaiLs  that  if  there  were  a  sovereign  being  against 
whom  man  had  rights,  that  being  would  be  in  the  wrong.  And  such 
a  defence  is  the  worst  indictment.  Looked  at  in.  the  clear  light  of 
reason,  man  has  rights  against  God.  To  be  made  is  to  be  invested 
with  rights ;  to  create  is  for  the  creator  to  assume  duties,  I  do  not 
like  such  modes  of  speech,  but  an  argument  like  Mr.  Lilly'a  compela 
their  use.  I  prefer  to  say  that  God's  ways  towards  men  are  regu- 
lated, not  by  what  He  owes  to  men,  but  by  what  He  owes  to  Him- 
self. But  so  to  conceive  the  matter  is  to  affirm,  if  not  "  man's  rights 
against  God,"  yet  God's  high  duties  towards  man — which  means  here^ 
that  the  justification  of  God's  ways  must  proceed  on  a  far  loftier  and 
truer  principle  than  either  the  denial  or  the  affirmation  of  the 
creature's  rights,  the  principle  that  the  Divine  nature  is  a  law  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  that  nature  is  perfect  reason,  righteousness  and 
love. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  review  either  or  both  of  these 
books  ;  it  is  to  discuss  the  que&tiou  they  have  suggested,  and  indeed, 
in  a  fashion  directly  raised, — In  what  measure  has  the  Kngliah 
Catholic  movement  helped  ns  to  a  constructive  philosophy  of  religion  ? 
To  what  extent  has  it,  in  an  age,  if  not  of  denial,  yet  of  transition  and 
of  the  inquiry  which  leans  to  doubt,  contributed  at  once  to  conserve 
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and  qaickeu  the  Chmtiaii  fattli,  making  it:  credible  to  living  minds, 
real  to  the  men  who  feel  that  their  religiotis  beliefs  are  the  dearcat 
to  the  heart,  but  the  hardest  to  the  intellect,  and  the  least  practicable 
or  relevant  to  the  life  ?  These  are  questions  it  ia  easy  to  ask,  bnt 
very  difficult  to  discuss  judicially  or  evea  judiciously,  while  the  most 
difficult  thing  of  ail  ts  to  Hnd  u  just  and  sufiiciont  answer.  Under- 
neath all  such  qnestioni!  others  EtUl  more  fuudamental  lie,  and  the 
pfiaciples  implied  iu  the  deeper  must  always  regulate  the  criticism 
and  determination  of  the  more  superficial.  The  writer  is  clearly 
OOOKions  that  his  attitude  to  religion  and  our  religious  problems 
one,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  another  and 
▼ery  different;  and  it  would  be  simple  impertinence  in  him  to 
ignore  the  diflerence,  or  enforce  his  own  canons  of  criticism  on 
the  Catholic  mind.  He  does  not  mean  to  judge  those  who  have 
ibond  refuge  and  peace  in  Catholicism — indeed,  he  would  not  do  so 
if  he  could.  If  it  has  made  its  converts  happier  and  better  men,  it 
las  done  a  work  for  which  all  good  men  ought  to  be  grateful.  But 
the  question  that  now  concerns  us  in  no  way  relates  to  the  sufficiency 
of  Catholicism  for  Catholics,  but  to  the  adequacy  and  relevance  of 
what  may  be  termed  its  special  apologetic  to  the  spirita  possessed  and 
qvpxcsaed  by  the  problems  of  the  time.  The  power  of  Catholicism 
to  latiBfy  convinced  religious  mea  In  search  of  the  best  organized 
And  most  aathoritative  Christianity  ia  one  thing,  and  its  ability  to 
answer  the  questions  and  win  the  faith  of  the  perplexed  and  critical 
mind  ia  anotlier  thing  altogether.  This  is  a  matter  we  arc  all  free  to 
diicuss,  nay,  every  man  concerned  for  the  future  of  faith  is  honnd 
to  discuss  it}  and  the  frankest  will  always  be  the  fairest  diseussiou. 


I.  In  order  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  this  question  it  may 
lie  90  wall  to  explain  what  is  here  meant  by  a  relevant  apologetic, 
h  tneaiu  not  a  mere  defence  of  the  faithj  a  marshalling  of  evidences, 
a  method  or  process  of  proof,  but  such  a  constructive  interpretation 
lod  presentation  of  Religion  as  shall  make  it  stand  before  the  living 
KM»  as  a  living  and  intelligible  thing.  Evidences  may  admit  of  no 
uuwCT,  and  yet  produce  no  conviction;  if  the  thing  they  arc  meant 
to  proTB  hare  no  meaning  or  no  adequate  meaning  to  thought,  no  real 
concrete  rationality  for  reason,  they  may  be  multiplied  to  almost  any 
atent  without  gathering  weight  or  begetting  belief.  Men  lose 
fulh  iu  religious  truth  not  so  much  through  a  failure  in  its  evidences 
M  tkrough  a  failure  in  its  relevance ;  iu  other  words,  the  terms  in 
lAicli  it  has  been  interpreted  cease  to  be  credible  either  by  ceasing 
to  be  intelligible,  or  by  fatliug  out  of  harmony  with  the  logical  basis 
ud  methods  of  living  mind.  Every  age  has  its  own  mental  habits, 
»tich  imply  common  principles  and  processes  of  inquiry  and  proof. 
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modes  of  apprcliciidiiig  and  baudliag  questions,  aud  these  affect  maa's 
attitude  to  eveiy  matter  uf  thought  aud  belief.  An  idea  like  evolu- 
tion changes,  not  only  our  notion  of  the  mode  in  ■which  nature  doca 
lier  work,  but  also  the  way  in  which  we  study  alike  her  works  and 
manner  of  working,  the  methods  by  which  we  inquire  into  the 
phenomena  of  life,  the  order  aud  facts  of  history,  the  appearance 
aud  mcauiug  of  a  man.  It  causes,  in  a  word,  such  a  revolution  iu 
onr  basal  conceptions  as  to  demand,  in  onler  to  mental  wholeness 
and  harmony,  that  they  and  their  related  beliefs  be  restated  or 
reformulated.  In  a  period  of  transition  faith  is  hard,  because 
religious  ideas  at  once  resist  formal  change  and  seem  to  suffer  more 
from  it  than  empirical  or  scientific;  and  men  hastily  or  fearfully 
conclude  that  the  change  which  is  glorifying  science  will  abolish 
Keligion.  On  the  one  side,  it  stands  by  its  theistic  idea  bo  related 
to  nature  as  to  feel  every  variation  in  men's  notions  conccruiug  the 
creative  cause,  method,  moment ;  aud,  on  the  other  aide,  it  is  by  its 
beliefs,  institutious,  aud  life  so  related  to  history  as  to  be  seusitirc 
to  every  new  historical  doctrine,  discovery,  or  process  of  inquiry. 
Hence,  when  the  cosmic  idea  has  changed  its  form,  while  the 
religious  has  not,  when  a  new  conception  reigns  in  every  department 
of  history  save  the  religious,  the  chrouic  diflicultica  between  Science 
and  Religion  become  to  many  minds  irxsurmonnt.ible,  and  they  cease 
to  believe  simply  because  Religion  has  cca&ed  to  be  intellectually 
relevaut — i.e.,  to  belong  to  the  living  and  growing  body  of  truth, 
which  at  once  possesses  and  inspires  living  mind,  ^^en  so  situated 
are  men  whom  no  mustering  of  conventional  evidences  can  convince; 
to  reach  or  even  touch  them  apologetic  thought  must  seek  to 
construe  Religion  as  scientific  thought  has  construed  nature  and 
history.  What  can  make  men  feel  at  harmony  with  themselves  sad 
their  universe,  will  always  be  the  system  most  open  to  successful 
proof;  what  cannot  accomplish  this,  no  mass  of  probable  or  other 
evidence  will  save  from  ultimate  disbelief. 

It  would  leaxl  u«  much  too  far  to  illnstrate,  with  all  the  needed 
detail,  the  principles  now  stated;  but  two  works  will  show  what  is 
meant.  The  De  Civitate  Dei  is  the  greatest  Mork  iu  the  whole  region 
of  Christinn  apologetics.  Yet  its  form  and  argument  were  determined 
by  the  conditions  and  questions  of  Augustine's  own  day;  these  must 
be  understood  before  its  significance  and  force  can  be  felt.  The 
ideas  of  the  time,  heathen  aud  Christian,  political,  social,  philosophical, 
religious,  its  conflicts,  fears,  hopes,  despairs,  must  be  recalled;  the 
student  must  fill  Lis  imaginaticm  with  the  Roman  ideal  of  the  Eternal 
City;  must  realize  what  may  be  described  as  its  apotheosis  by  the 
Latin  peoples,  the  degree  iu  which  it  was  a  city  at  once  sacred  and 
imperial,  venerable,  august,  invincible,  queen  for  centuries  of  civil- 
ized maiij  sole  mother  of  the  law  that  ruled  him  and  the  order  he 
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loved,  invested  tfitli  a  more  a^'ful  sanctity  than  auy  religious  city, 
nay,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  Roman,  the  symbol  of  a  universal. 
Religion,  and  of  one  that  out  of  ceaseless  war  had  called  universal 
peace.  Once  be  Las  made  the  norsbip  of  Konie  live  in  lii»  con- 
scioosncss,  he  mnst  conceive  the  consternation,  the  horror,  and  shame 
that  roust  have  seized  the  liomans  vhen  they  saw  their  city  stormed 
aud  plundered  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  consequent  iudignation 
and  hate  which  broke  out  in  the  Pagan  charge ; — "This  ruin  is  but 
the  last  and  highest  achievement  of  the  new  religion  !  "  Augustine's 
apol<^y  was  the  answer  to  this  passion,  and  to  tlie  belief  by  which  it 
lived  ;  and  the  answer  was  aa  splendid  as  complete.  The  new  religion 
was  conceived  aud  represented  as  a  new  city,  which  throughout  far 
tranaccpdcd  tiie  old,  which  came  not  from  a  people,  but  out  of  heaven, 
vu  created  not  of  human  ambition  and  hate,  but  of  divine  grace  and 
love,  comprehended  not  a  few  nations,  but  tlic  race,  produced  no 
evil,  fostered  no  wrong,  but  formed  all  the  virtue'!  and  embraced  all 
truth,  a  city  destined  to  growth,  but  not  to  decay,  whose  building  might 
indeed  proceed  iu  time,  but  whose  eontiuuancc  was  to  be  eternal. 
Beaide  the  Civita*  Dei  the  Civitas  Romana  was  made  to  seem  a  feverish 
and  shadowy  and  inglorious  dream  ;  the  ideal  of  the  celestial  rebuked 
by  its  very  dirineness  the  poor  ri-ality  of  the  earthly  city.  The  power 
of  the  apology  lay  in  its  being  a  constructive  presentation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  a  form  relevant  to  the  men  and  the  moment ; 
their  knowledge  of  the  city  that  was  perishing  constituted  the  very 
capability  to  which  Augustine  apjwaled  ;  and  so  accurately  does  his 
vork  in  its  method  and  argument  retlcct  the  spirit  and  ideals,  the 
disillusionment  and  alarms  of  the  times,  that  the  man  who  does  not 
live  through  and  in  these  will  never  see  its  meaning  or  feci  its 
power. 

Take,  again,  Butler's  Analogy.     It  was  a  most  relevant   book;  its 
nlevaucc  was  the  secret  of  its  strength,  aud  is  the  secret  of  its  weak- 
Ben.     On  its  every  page,  in   its  every  paragraph,  we  hear  the  con- 
troversies of  the  time,  the  freethinker,  the  deist,  the  airy  rationalist, 
who  will   have    a    religion  without    mystery   and   without   miracle, 
appear  and  deploy  their  arguments,  but'  only  to  Lave  them  judicially 
ualyscd,  reduced  to  their  true  significance,  and   finally  translated 
tuto   proofs    tending  to  justify  faith  iu  the   revealed    religion  they 
had  been  used  to  condemn.      Some  thiugs  Butler  did  once  fur  all  : 
bia  method ;  his  doctrine  of  nature  and  man  -,  his  pi-oof  of  the  religious 
worth  and  work  of    ccusciencc ;  his   demonstration    that    religion 
wkcu  most    accommodated   to   the   standard   uf  a   conventional  and 
uimagiuative  rationalism  becomes  only  the  less  reasonable,  beset  with 
gnver  aud  more  insoluble   dilTiculties ;  the  way  he  used  the  facts  of 
fife  to  illustrate  and  verify  certain  truths  of  faith,  like  the  doctrines 
of  uibstitution  and  atonement, — are  now  inalienable   possessions  of 
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a[)ologetic  thought.  Yet  the  strength  of  his  argument,  taken  as  a 
vhole,  was  due  to  the  use  of  principles  common  to  the  belief  and 
unbelief  of  the  day.  Grant  those  principles,  and  the  Annloytj  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  structures  of  solid,  cumulative,  eouvinciug 
argumentation  ever  built  by  the  mind  of  man;  deny  those  principles, 
and  while  the  work  remains  a  monument  of  dialectical  genitu,  it  has 
lost  its  power  to  convince.  And  they  are  explicitly  denied  by 
systems  that  now  confront  usj  the  unbelief  of  our  day  is  more  radical 
than  the  unbelief  of  Butler's,  and,  in  some  degree,  we  hare  to  thank 
him  for  its  being  so.  He  showed  it  the  necessity  of  iucrcasiug  its 
negations  if  it  was  to  remain  negative  at  all.  Hence  our  linng 
apologetic  must  begin  without  any  help  from  those  common  principles 
which  were  tlic  basis  of  Butler's  work ;  it  must  get  even  nearer  the 
rock,  seek  a  stronger  and  broader  foundation,  if  it  would  construct  an 
argument  as  relevant  to  our  day  as  the  Analogy  was  to  his.  And 
whatever  it  does  it  must  not  seek  to  relieve  the  difficulties  of  revealed 
religion  by  deepening  those  that  sit  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  rather 
it  must  illumine  and  transfigure  the  darkness  of  Nature  by  the  light 
of  revelation.  Religion  has  need  to  penetrate  and  exalt  both 
Nature  and  man  with  her  own  transcendental  ideals,  that  men  may 
have  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  life,  and  win  a  new  heart  for  braver 
and  nobler  living. 

2.  But  now  there  is  another  point  that  must  be  emphasized  : — 
the  need  for  a  constructive  apologetic  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
the  speculations  and  mticiaras  of  a  few  active  intellects  without  the 
Churches,  as  from  a  common  intellectual  tendency  or  drift,  which 
causes  a  shaking  and  unrest,  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  change  within 
them.  This  is  what  tempts  men  either  to  break  with  the  old  belieCij 
or  to  doubt  them,  or  to  demand  that  from  them  a  new  spirit  shall 
come  forth.  The  Cliurchus  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  gravest 
questions  that  have  confronted  Christianity  since  her  life  began ; 
questions  not  simply  doctrinal,  political,  or  social,  but  fundamental  aud 
final, — whether  men  are  to  be  Christians  any  more,  or  indeed  in  any 
tolerable  sense  thcists.  These  questions  exhale,  as  it  were,  difficulties, 
which  dififusc  themselves  evervwhcre,  stealing  into  the  best  disciplined 
homes,  pervading  the  most  rigorously  organized  and  jealously 
guarded  Churches,  pervading  the  atmosphere  in  which  thought  lives 
and  breathes,  touching  our  finest  spirits  with  the  slow  paralysis 
of  doubt,  or  the  hesitancy  which  is  the  death  of  all  enthusiasm. 
The  men  have  not  created  the  ditlicultics,  or  raised  the  doubts;  they 
have  sought  and  found  the  men ;  they  are  the  creation  of  the  time, 
and  spring  from  the  characteristics  and  achievements  of  its  thought, 
its  wider  knowledge,  its  vaster  outlook^  its  new  methods  of  interpret* 
ing  uaturc  and  histoiy,  its  deeper  insight  into  the  way  of  Nature's 
wrti-ifing,  and  into  the  affinities  of  man  and  his  universe.     They  are 
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utterly  misander«tood  when  traced  to  au  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  or 
any  taint  or  sin  of  will,  or  auy  other  source  than  honesty  and 
H  integrity  of  iotellect,  the  determi nation  to  be  as  clear  and  scrupnloua 
in  the  realm  of  spirit  and  faith  as  in  the  region  of  experience  aud 
ex[)erimcnt.      Scicutisls   vrho   have   studied   Nature  and   become  bo 

■  possessed  by  the  ideas  of  law  and  energy,  continuity  and  develop- 
ment, aa  to  feel  unable  to  reconcile  them  with  their  older  ideas  nf  Ood 
and  His  creative  method,  are  men  whom  the  Chnrches  are  bound  to 
help  to  a  solution.  Scholars  trained  iu  the  newest  critical  methods, 
literary  aud  historical,  cannot  forget  them  when  they  turn  to  the 
stady  of  the  Bible,  and  of  Hebrew  and  Christian  history,  and 
cannot  pursne  them  without  raising  questions  they  have  a  right  to 
snbmit  to  the  Churches,  and  to  reiiuire  the  Churches  frankly  and 
honestly  to  answer,  Mr.  Lilly's  vindication  of  the  attitude  of  hia 
Church  to  the  "  higher  criticism  "  seems  to  me  its  severest  coudemna- 
tion.  She  is  to  "wait  until  the  higher  criticism  "  has  really  cstab- 
lished   something  certain,  and  then   she  will  consider  how  far  the 

■  "  traditional  thesis "  taught   in  her  schools  should  be  modified  in 

■  consequence  (p.  279).     There  is  here  the   abdication  of  the  highest 
W    functions  of  the  Church  ;  she  ceases  to  be  the  teacher  of  truth,  aud 

leaves  it  to  men,  whom  she  bans  tlie  while,  to  be  its  discoverers ;  and 
then  the  truths  they  with  pain  and  loss  have  discovered  she  will  reconcile 

»to  her  tradition.  In  harmony  with  this,  he,  M'ith  special  rel'creuce 
to  the  question  what  would  happen  to  a  Catholic  priest  who  should 
ttftch  his  people  certain  critical  conclusions — some  of  them  concla- 
■iotia  certain  enough — says,  such  a  one  "would  richly  deserve 
saspension,"  for  "  his  business  is  to  watch  for  men's  souls,  not  to 
Tinsettle  their  faith  "  (p.  278).  But  his  business  ought  to  be  to  teach 
the  truth  ;  and  if  iu  the  process  faith  is  unsettled  it  will  only  be  to  the 
greater  saving  of  the  soul      The  primary  right  of  every  man  is  to  the 

Kt:nith,  and  the  best  truth  his  teachers  can  give  him  ;  the  primary  duty 
C>f  the  teacher,  especially  of  the  collective  teacher  called  the  Church, 
is  to  communicate  the  truths  not  speaking  with  authority  or  certainty 
'vvherc  certainty   is  not.      A  Church  that  is  true  and  the  infallible 
'&«*ftcher  of  truth  and  g:uardian  of  souls,  can  in  no  way  so  well  justify 
'm.'Cs  claim  and  its  being  as  by  teaching  the  truth  to  souls  perplexed. 
'S^bese  souls  are    seeking  the  truth,  aud  would  be  saved   by  it,  but 
"t'fccy  are  simply  mocked  if  a  Church  says  to  them,  "  Find  out  the 
'fciamth  on  those  critical  and  historical  questions  whicli  are  matters  of 
3.i  fe  and  death  for  yon,  and  to  speak  honestly,  for  myself  also,  and  then 
1    will  tell  you  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  my  '  traditional  thesis/  " 
■'X'he  men  whose  doubts  come  from  brave  thought  and  honest  inquiry 
"^laTe  the  highest  claim  on  the  best  consideration  and  clearest  light  of 
«ll  the  Churches  and  all  their  thinkers.  Doubt  never  &ppe»rA  without 
Tcuon,  and  the  removal  of  the   i-easou   is  the  only  roaf  the 
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removal  of  the  donbt.     The  Churches  that  do  nothing  to  reach  and 
purify  the  source  but  help  to  muddle  the  stream. 

1.  Coustructivc  apologetic  is  thus  at  once  the  highest  work  of  living 
religious  thought,  and  the  common  duty  of  all  the  Churches.  In  it 
the  Koman  Catholic  must  bear  its  part.  It  is  too  wise  to  ti-ust  here 
to  its  infallible  authority,  matcliless  orgauization^  rigorous  disciplincj 
and  jealously  guarded  education  ;  indeed,  experience  has  thoroughly 
well  taught  it  how  little  able  these  are  to  keep  down  or  keep  out  the 
critical  and  sceptical  spirit.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  Church  which 
most  taxes  faith  should  most  provoke  unbelief;  but  it  ought  not  to 
follow  that  the  claims  that  most  chaltcuge  criticism  are  claims  that 
can  as  little  recognize  as  bear  the  criticism  they  challenge.  It  ia 
the  simple  and  sober  truth  to  say  that  no  Church  has  begotten  so 
much  doubt  and  disbelief  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  History  bears 
here  an  indubitable  and  incorruptible  witaesa.  Of  the  Midille 
Ages  we  need  not  spcakj  or  of  the  Renaissancej  when  the  educated 
intellect  of  Italy  almost  ceased  to  be  Christian,  and  became  at 
once  sceptical  and  pagan,  or  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  -with  such  notable  Hgurcs  as  Giordano  Bruno  and  Vanini, 
and  tendencies  so  significant  as  those  impersonated  in  Montaigne, 
Bodin,  and  Charron,  but  we  may  glance  at  our  own  and  the 
previous  century.  The  eighteenth  was  the  century  of  Rationalism, 
and  it  is  customary  to  credit  England  with  facing  its  nursery 
and  home,  where,  as  Deism,  it  assumed  it3  most  anti-Christian 
and  aggressive  form.  But  English  Deism  was,  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  a  poor  and  vapid  thing  comj>ured  with  the  Free  Thought 
uf  the  France  whence  Protestantism  and  Jansenism  had  been  ex- 
pelled, that  tlie  Catholicism  of  Rome  might  have  it  all  its  owa  m 
way.  In  England  we  bad  a  host  of  obscure  writers,  now  well-nigh 
forgotten,  irrepressible  men  like  Toland,  men  of  mediocre  ability  and 
culture  like  Anthony  CoUius,  vulgar  men  like  Chubb,  only  two  ^ 
illustrious  names,  Hume  and  Gibbon,  the  one  embodying  his  seep- 
ticism  in  the  subtlest  of  English  philosophies,  the  other  distilling  his 
into  the  stateliest  history  in  the  English  tougue.  But  the  active 
intellects  of  France,  the  men  who  give  name  and  character  to  the 
century,  were  either  sceptical  or  infidel.  It  opens  with  Bayle,  the 
father  of  critical  lUtionalbm  ;  the  man  wh«  utauds  above  all  others, 
and  shaduM's  all  beneath,  is  Voltaire.  The  men  who  form  and 
express  the  mind  of  Taris,  then  the  head  and  heart  of  France,  arc 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  aud  the  otiier  cncyclojicdists ;  the  lion  of  its  ■ 
saloTu  is  Rousseau.  And  mIuIc  the  literature  of  France  was  vehemently 
anti-Christian,  the  Church  of  France  was  not  strcuuously  apologetic, 
as  was  the  Kuglish  Church.    Here,  mcu  like  Addison,  Clarke,  Butler, 
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Berkeley,  Law,  Waterlaud,  Warburton,  Lanlner,  Palej,  made  Chris- 
ttan  thought,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  literature,  distinguished 
beside  Deism,  but  ia  France  the  power  of  resistance  was  so  feeble, 
that  no  one  would  think  of  naming  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
alongside  the  men  of  letters,  the  most  illustrious  name  of  the  century, 
Malebranchc,  belonging,  so  far  as  philosophical  aitd  literary  activity 
ia  concerned,  rather  to  the  seventeenth. 

Aud  it  is  now  as  then ;  it  is  Catholic  eountries  that  shovr  the  must 
radical  revolt  of  the  intellect  from  lloligion,  aud  a  revolt  not  at  one 
point,  but  at  all.  Tn  Belgium  the  conriict  is  going  on  under  otur  very 
eyes,  political  on  the  surface,  religious  beneath  it;  in  Italy,  where 
thought  is  most  active,  the  claims  and  dogmas  of  the  Church   are 

•  handled  most  freely;  even  in  Spain  political  aspirations  are  wedded  to 
ecclesiastical  denials.  There  is  no  country  in  which  unbelief  is  so  strong 
and  MO  vindictive  as  in  Prance,  bo  much  a  passion  of  hate,  a  fanaticism 
or  zealotry  against,  if  not  KeligioUj  yet  the  Church  that  claims  to  be 
its  authoritative  vehicle  and  exponent.  The  anticlericals  of  the 
nineteenth  century  far  eclipse  the  encycloi)ediats  of  the  eighteenth  ; 
the  resolute  and  rough-hauded  autagoniam  of  the  Senate  and  the 
vorksfaop  has  superseded  the  fino  criticism  of  the  study,  and  the 
lielicate  yet  welUspiccd  raillery  of  the  salon.  The  very  priesthood  is 
not  proof  against  the  negative  spirit ;  the  new  pulittcaL  ideal  steals 
the  heart  of  a  Lamennais  from  Rome,  while  German  criticism  turns 
the    most  hopefnl  pupil  of  Saint  Sulpicc  into  the  freest  and   most 

•   famed  critic  of  the  creative  Person  and  period  of  Christianity.     No 
Church  has  had  such  splendid  opportunities  as  the  Catholic;  every- 
thing that  the  most  perfect  organization  and  the  complete  control  of 
mlers  and  their  agencies  could  do  for  her  aud  the  faith  she  carried, 
luu  been  done ;  and  if  she  has  yet  allowed  Free  Thought,  so  often  in 
its  worst  and  extremest  forms,  to  spring  up  all  round  her,  it  is  evident 
thai  she  of  all  Churches  most  uccds  a  relevant  and  living  apologetic 
She  must  reconcile  the  intellects  that  have  revolted  from  her,  or  lose 
tbcm  utterly ;  and  the  only  way  of  reconciliation  is  the  way  of  reason 
and  argument.     Grant  belief  in  the  papal  claims,  and  authority  and 
infallibility  are  powerful  weapons.     Create  doubt  or  denial,  aud  they 
tre  but  empty  words — the  speech  of  exaggerated  feebleness.     Where 
they  cau  only  sjieak  their  claims,  they  but  provoke  to  ridicule;  where 
these  claims  can  appear  as  political  or   social   forces,  they  beget  the 
«Tolutionary  and  retributive   fanaticism,  the  hate  inspired   by  fear, 
^     vhich  is  so  distinctive  of  unbelief  in  the  Catholic  countries.     If,  then, 
B     Criholicism  is  to  win  the  revolted  intellect,  it  must  use  reasonable 
~      ipeech,  and  the  more  reasonable  it  is  the  more  irresistible  it  will  be. 
^       Protestantism  frankly  appeals  to  the  rcaiiot],  and  so  is  bound  to  per- 
H      fiodeit;  Catholicism  must  humbly  lay  aside  its  high  claims,  aud 
H      coDvbce  the  reason  before  it  can  rule  it,  aud  so  in  either  case  a 
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rational  apologetic  is  necessary,  though  in  the  Catholic  case,  as  there 
ia  so  much  more  to  provCj  the  proof  must  be  correspondingly  great 
and  commanding. 

2.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed  that  there  is  here  any  attempt  at 
a  /«  tfuoque.  It  were  an  expedient  fit  only  for  a  poor  controversialist 
to  excuse  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant  Churches  by  charging  the 
Iloman  Catholic  with  impotence,  or  to  hide  the  failure  of  the  C^athoUc 
to  bold  or  control  her  peoples  by  magnifying  the  feebleness  of  the 
Protestant.  "What  is  intended  is  simply  to  emphasize  this  point  ?— 
the  burden  and  responsibilities  of  the  eontlict  with  unbelief  lies  on 
all  the  Churches,  and  no  one  can  say  to  the  other,  "  the  work  is  thine, 
not  mine."  This  duty,  indeed,  they  have  all  on  occasion  been  for- 
ward to  recognize,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  men  tike  Vives  the  Catholic, 
Pascal  the  Jansenist,  Grotius  the  Arminian,  Leibnitz  the  Lutheran, 
Butler  the  AuglicaDj  Lardncr  the  Presbyterian,  and  Schleiermacher 
the  German  Evangelical,  united  in  unconscious  harmony  in  doing  for 
their  several  generations  the  same  order  of  work.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  distinction :  an  apology  for  lieligion  is  not  the  same 
thing  aa  au  ajulogy  for  a  Church ;  nay,  more,  the  best  apologies  for 
Religion  have  been  in  no  respect  apologies  for  specific  Churches,  ■ 
Yet,  while  the  distinction  is  clear,  a  separation  is  not  in  every  case 
possible.  If  the  Church  is  held  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  Keli- 
gion,  so  necessary  to  it  that  the  Keligion  were  impossible  without 
it,  then  the  only  complete  and  suflficicnt  apology  for  the  Religion 
ia  an  apology  for  the  Church.  And  this  is  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  Roman  Catholicism ;  what  is  an  insufficient  vindication 
of  its  claims  as  a  Church  is,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  an  inadequate 
defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.  That  is  a  grave  aspect  of  the 
matter,  burdening  Roman  Catholicism  and  Catholics  with  the  heaviest 
responsibility  Church  or  man  could  bear,  and  it  is  the  aspect  which 
gives  significance  to  the  question  here  proposed  for  discussion,  viz., 
whether  Catholic  apologetic  thought  in  England  has  given  such  an 
interpretation  and  defence  of  Religion  as  to  make  it  more  true  and 
intelligible  and  real  to  critical  and  perplexed  and  doubting  minda. 


I 


III, 


1.  Catholicism  in  England  cannot  be  discuascd  apart  from  that 
Anglo-Cat  hoi  ic  movement  which  did  so  much  to  revive  it.  As 
to  the  ccclesiastico-religious  effects  of  that  movement,  there  is  no 
need  for  discussion.  These  arc  on  all  sides  visible  enough.  Its 
ideal  of  worship  has  modified  the  practice  of  all  the  Churches,  even 
of  those  most  hostile  to  its  ideal  of  Religion.  The  religious  spirit 
of  England  it,  in  all  its  sections  and  varieties,  sweeter  to-day  than 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  more  open  to  the  ministries  of  art  and  the 
graciousness  of  order,  possessed  of  a  larger  sense  of  "  the  community 
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of  the  saiats,"  the  kinship  and  continuity  of  the  Christian  Roriety  ia 
all  ages.  Even  Scotland  has  bcou  touched  with  a  strange  softness, 
Fresl^tenan  worship  hos  grown  less  bald,  organs  and  liturgies  hare 
£>aiid  a  home  lu  the  land  and  ClinrcK  of  Knox^  and  some  'of  the 
lore  HUBceptiblo  sodb  of  the  Coveaant  have  been  visited  by  the  ideal 
of  a  Church  at  oucc  British  and  Catholic,  where  prelate  and  presbyter 
ihould  dwell  together  in  unity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
te&acd,  that  something  of  the  old  sterner  Puritan  conscience  against 
priesthoods,  and  all  their  symbols  and  M-ayB,  has  been  evoked ;  and  in 
a  sense  not  true  of  any  time  between  now  and  the  period  of  Laud^  two 
ideals  of  Religion,  each  the  radical  contradiction  of  the  other,  stand 
,  |aoe  to  face  iu  England,  and  contend  under  the  varied  masks  supplied 
[«y  our  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  political  controversies. 
^^e  one  ideal  is  sensuous  and  sacerdotal,  and  seeks,  by  the  way  it 
eonstrues  aud  empbasir^s  the  idea  of  the  Church,  to  secularir^,  the 
State,  -with  all  our  daily  activities  and  occupations ;  the  other  ideal 
is  spiritual  and  ethical,  and  seeks,  by  the  way  it  construes  and 
CMphwuises  the  idea  of  Hcligion,  to  transform  and  transfigure  tlie 
■teie,  to  sanctify  all  that  belongs  to  the  common  life  uf  man.  The 
^mdamental  question  is,  whether  an  organized  Church  which  is,  alike 
in  liistory  and  administration,  not  in  the  civil,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical 
•enae,  a  political  institution, — or  a  spiritual  faith,  which  is  in  its 
ziature  a  regenerative  and  regnant  moral  ene^y  for  the  whole  man,  is 
to  prevail ;  and  the  more  obvious  this  question  becomes,  the  more  the 
iasnee  are  simplified,  aud  meu  are  forced  to  determine,  whether  they 
arc  to  be  ruled  by  a  Church  or  governed  by  a  Religion.  The  move- 
jment  that  has  made  or  is  making  our  people  conscious  of  this  vital 
aame,  has  rendered  an  extraonlinary  service  to  the  men  and  Churches 
of  to-day. 

2,  But  the  most  remarkable  ccclesiastico-rcUgious  results  achieved 
by  Anglo- Catholicism  are  those  to  be  found  within  the  two  Churches 
^jdiiefly  concerned,  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman.     Though  so  many 
of  the  men  who  inaugurated  and  represented  the  movement  left  the 
English   Church,  yet  the  spirit  they  had  created,  and  many  of  the 
men   they   had   inspired,   remained  within    her.      And  the  Anglo- 
Catholic   ideal    has  continued    to   live   and  work  within  her  like  a 
regenerative  spirit,  has  filled  all  her   sons,  even  the   most  resistant, 
Tith  new  ambitions,  has  both  narrowed  and  broadened  her  aftections 
sad  aims,  changed  old  antipathies  into  new  symi^thics,  made  her 
deroutcr  in  worship,  and  more  devoted  alike  in  her  practical  action 
and  ideal  ends.    Rome  is  judged  with  more  perfect  charity.  Dissenters 
■le  judged  with  more  rigorous  severity.      Unity  is  loved,  aud  histo- 
rical eouiiuuity  coveted,  as  the  condition  and  channel  of  the  most 
potent  aud  needed  graces.      The  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Chnrch  has  become  a  watchword,  Krastianism  a  bated  and  unholy 
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thing.  The  Sovereignty  of  tLc  Redeemer  has  become  a  living  faithj 
and  the  symbols  that  speak  of  His  prcscuce,  and  work^  and  activity 
are  invested  with  a  solemn  and  sacramental  and  even  sacrificial 
significance,  while  the  acts  that  recognize  His  Deity  and  express  man'n 
devotion  arc  performed  with  a  new  sense  uf  awe  and  reverence. 
The  worship  has  grown  at  once  statelier  and  more  expressive,  men 
have  become  more  couscious  of  its  beauty  and  its  power,  have  come 
to  feel  how  completely  it  can  articulate  their  needs,  satisfy  and 
uplift  their  souls,  bring  thera  into  the  company  of  the  saintly  dead 
and  into  communion  with  the  Eternal.  The  Church  has  a  deeper  sense 
of  aiu  and  a  greater  love  for  sinners,  and  seeks  to  use  her  symbol- 
ism and  her  service  to  bring  Christ  and  liis  salvation  nearer  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  mcu.  'Ihc  Catholic  ideal  may  be  to  many 
aensuoiis,  poor  through  the  very  wealth  of  its  symbolism,  a  material- 
izcd  and  so  depraved  translation  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
must  ever  remain  ''of  Heaven,"  that  it  may  reign  over  earth;  but, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  such,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  has  been  to  the 
Church  of  England  a  spirit  of  life  and  energy.  It  is,  especially  when 
the  historical  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are  considered,  a  splendid 
example  of  the  power  of  faith,  and  of  the  creative  and  transfiguratiTe 
force  of  the  religious  imagination.  Krom  this  point  of  view  it  has, 
indeed,  a  most  pathetic:  side ;  but  it*  pathos  need  nut  blind  us  to  the 
wonderful  things  it  has  accomplished,  though  it  may  make  us  wonder 
at  the  power  which  has  accomplished  them.  Yet  wc  need  not  wonder, 
for  of  old  God  "  chose  the  things  that  were  not  to  bring  to  nought 
the  things  that  were." 

3.  But  it  is  on  CathoHctsni  that  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  has 
acted  most  potently.  It  has  changed  its  spirit  and  attitude  to  the 
English  people,  and  the  English  people's  to  it,  has  indeed,  in  a 
sense  unknown  since  the  Reformatiou,  made  Roman  Catholicism 
Knglish.  Catholic  emancipation  supplied  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  change,  but  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  its  issues,  accomplished  it*  \ 
"What  Cardinal  Newman  describes  as  "  the  Protestant  view  of  the 
Catholic  Church  "  is  an  example  of  the  remarkable  limitations  of  his 
genius,  his  inability  to  understand  where  he  does  not  sympathize ;  the 
"  yiew,"  though,  no  doubt,  veraciously  reminiscent,  is  but  a  series  of 
prejudices,  all  the  more  vulgar  that  they  were  those  of  the  cultured. 
What  the  true  view  i>  does  not  here  concern  us ;  only  this :  the 
Knglish  view  was  very  much  what  the  couree  of  history  had  made  it. 
Catholicism  had],beeu  anti-£ngUsh  :  in  its  interests  foreign  potentates 
bad  threatened  England,  and  had  tried  to  execute  their  threats ; 
Catholics  had  plotted  against  Elizabeth,  against  the  first  James,  had 
fought  for  absolutism  under  his  son,  had  stood  by  the  later  Stuarts, 
and  had  intrigued  for  their  return.  Catholicism,  in  countries  where 
the  royal  might  threaten  the  papal  supremacy,  had,  by  the  mouth 
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of  men  like  Suarez  and  ^(ariana,  preached  strong  doctrines  its  to 
the  duties  of  kings  and  the  riglits  of  pcojilca ;  but  in  seven- 
tcentb-centurr  England,  where  it  had  evcrvthing  to  hope  from  tho 
prince,  and  nothing  from  the  people^  its  loyalty  was  to  the 
ruler,  not  to  the  law  or  the  ruled.  And  so  the  Catholics 
Hved  as  aliens  in  the  land,  under  heavy  civil  disabilities,  with  the 
home  of  their  religious  interest  and  the  source  of  their  religious 
inspiration  elsewhere.  Time  brought  amelioration  ;  Spain  fell,  and 
could  lanuch  no  second  Armndti,  raise  no  ai'my  England  need  fear  ;  tlio 
Stnarts  were  expelled,  and  France  was  soon  too  completely  broken  to 
hare  cither  the  will  or  the  power  to  interfere  on  their  beholf.  Krood 
from  fear  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  the  attitude  of  England  changed. 
She  became  tolerant^  came  to  understand  what  civil  and  religious 
liberty  meant,  celebrated,  largely  by  persuasion  of  the  men  most 
radically  opposed  to  Catholicism,  one  memorable  moment  in  her 
procesA  of  learning  by  "  Catholic  Emancipation."  Liberty  allowed 
a  completer  incorporation  with  the  Kuglish  people,  a  new  baptism  in 
the  English  spirit,  a  healthier,  because  a  freer,  profession  of  faith. 
And  this  had  been  prepared  for  from  withiu ;  the  saintly  Cballoncr 
and  the  brave  Mihier  had  quickened  its  religious  zeal  ;  Lingard, 
with  notable  erudition  and  independence,  had  made  English  history 
its  apology ;  and  Br.  Wiseman  improved  the  new  day  that  had 
dawned  by  an  ajwlogetic  of  rare  skill  and  eloquence.  Hut  the 
foreign  taint  still  clang  to  Catholicism,  it  wanted  English  character 
and  breeding,  national  traditions  and  aspirations.  Even  Dr.  Wise- 
man was  but  an  Italian  priest,  a  professor  from  Rome,  Irish  by 
deMcnt,  Spanish  by  birth.  What  it  wanted  the  Oxford  )fovemcDt 
gave,  a  distinctively  English  quality  and  aspect.  The  men  it  carriefl 
orer  to  Rome  had  received  the  most  typical  English  education,  tlicir 
leader  was  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  English  tongue.  They 
had  faeen  nnrsed  in  Anglican  tradidoas,  were  some  of  them  learned 
Aai^Kean  divines,  who  could  not  forget  their  learning,  or  change 
doir  blood  and  breeding  with  their  Church,  or  cancel  and  cast  ont 
^  saeient  inheritance  they  had  so  kmg  possessed  and  lored.  They 
««te  Citfaolics  of  ao  ahogether  new  type,  their  memories  and  iasCiaets 
were  not  of  a  persecnted  sect,  hated  and  alien  in  Engtand,  bat  of  m 
Chareh  proodJj  and  cousciously  tSm^k ;  the  sopentnctave  of  their 
farth  and  Ulb  miglit  be  Bomo,  hat  the  hmm  ww  AAgfiesn,  md  tlw 

bsd  to  be  accomniadaced  to  the  baasiv  BoC  tbe  haais  to  the 
Ckidiaal  N'evMn  does  M»  bidd  M  ThoMM  AfMMi 

orBoHoet;  they  eolf  Myplf  th«  bvltMBn  aad  pBbni, 
the  aiches  and  gargoyles  of  h»  fUtb ;  bia  findHMBtal  prnMnptm  an 
those  of  Bvtler,  be  nMOKs  when  he  i*  yiaH,  fcHB»  <f  ecftohM 
to  eoBriaee,  io  the  Milhadiflid  «■  AvpnMtawflf 
For  potemicai  psirpOKS  be  m  all  A*  boMcr  a  Ctfbofe 
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for  having  been  an  Anglican ;  indeedj  in  a  very  real  sense,  ho  did  not 
cease  to  be  an  AugUcau  when  he  became  a  Catholic.  And  it  is  this 
persistence  of  the  primitire  type  that  has  been  the  strength  of  the 
derived ;  though  the  men  went  to  llomc,  they  yet  remained  English, 
the  principles  that  carried  them  had  been  educed  and  deve- 
loped irithin  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  and 
so  men  and  principles  alike  tended  to  naturalize  Catholicism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  beget  a  patient  and  respectful  heariug  for  it  on  the 
other.  People  wished  to  believe  that  men  they  admired  and  loTcd 
had  acted  with  reason  and  had  accepted  what  was  reasonable ;  the 
old  attitude  to  Romanism  ceased,  and  a  public,  well-dtsposed  for  con- 
Tiction,  invited  the  best  efforts  of  men  so  well  able  to  convince. 


I 


IV. 

Now,  whether  Catholicism  has  profited  by  this  extraordinary  change, 
and  the  gains  that  caused  it,  as  much  as  she  hoped  to  do,  or  might 
have  done,  or  whether  her  once  high  hopes  have  been  dashed  with 
bitterest  disappointment,  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  na  ;  but  here 
is  a  matter  that  does — the  movement  that  made  lleligion  more  real 
and  living  to  a  large  number  of  cultivated  men  did  a  true  iuterpretattre 
and  so  apologetic  work.  It  is  a  blunder  of  the  worst  kind  to  imagine 
that  any  one  form  of  Christianity  can  be  served  by  any  other  being 
made  ridiculous.  It  belongs  to  the  madness  of  the  sectary,  whether 
Catholic  or  anti-Cntholic,  to  believe  that  his  own  system  grows  more 
sane  as  others  ai-e  made  to  seem  leas  rational.  But  the  Protestant 
ought  to  be  pleased  to  discover  the  reaaou  in  Catholicism,  as  the 
Catholie  to  find  the  truth  in  Protestantism;  what  makes  citbflc 
ridiculous  makes  the  other  leas  credible.  For  if  there  is  diflereoee 
there  is  also  agreement,  and  while  the  difference  is  in  man's  relation  to 
the  truth,  the  agreement  is  in  the  most  cardinal  of  the  truths  that 
stand  related  tu  man.  If  Christ  lives  within  Catholicism,  He 
ought  to  seem  the  more  wonderful,  and  it  the  less  odious  to  the 
Protestant ;  if  within  Protestantism,  He  ought  to  appear  the  more 
gracious,  and  it  the  less  void  uf  grace  and  truth  to  the  Catholic.  _ 
Unmeasured  speech  is  either  insincere  or  unveracious,  and  the  worst  I 
unveracity  is  the  one  that  denies  good  to  be  where  both  good  and 
God  arc.  Now,  the  movement  that  made  many  men  better  Chris- 
tians by  making  them  Catholics,  did  a  good  deed  for  Religion.  By 
showing  that  there  was  reason  iu  Catholicism  it  made  history  more 
reasonable,  made,  too,  the  honesty,  saintUneas,  intellectual  integrity 
and  thoroughness  of  many  schoolmen  and  thinkers  more  intelligible, 
and  evoked  the  charity  that  dared  to  love  aud  admire  where  religions 
and  intellectual  differences  were  deepest.  There  were,  indeed,  more 
ironical  influences  in  the  movement  than  the  men  who  conducted  it 
cither  imagiued  or  desired. 
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1.  But  whea  we  have  said  aU  that  can  be  justly,  or  even  generoualy, 
laid  in  praiae  of  the  ecclesiastico-rcligious  effects  of  this  movement, 
have  wc  said  enough  ?     England  had  Home   claim  on  the  men  who 
led  it,  and  so  had  the  Christian  Religion.    England  had  done  somc- 
itan^  for  the  men,  had  borne,  uuracd,  reared,  educated  them^  had 
endowed  them  with  her  beat   learning,  the  wealth   of  her   choicest 
teachers,  the  noble  inheritance  of  her  traditions  and  aspirations  ; 
the  t.'hristiau  Religion   had  quickened  and  cultivated   Ihcra,  had   in- 
apircd   them   with   high   faith    and  lofty   ideals,  had   given   them   a 
iplendid  opportunity  for  sen-ice  and  equal  ability  to  serve.    The  land 
[*iid  the  faith  that  had  so  entreated,  had  a  right  to  expect  a  corre- 
ipondent  measure  of  help.    They  stood  at  the  breaking  of  a  day  that 
<lBwned  with  abundant  promise  of  new  life,  yet  with  the  certainty  of 
All  the  difficulties  new  life  ever  encounters,  and   must   overcome  or 
die.     The  century  of  hard  rationalism  was  ended ;  its  Deism,  Free 
Thought,    Encyctopicdism,    Materialized    Religion,  and   Secularized 
Church,  bad  perished  in  revolution  ;  in  it,  and  through  it,  the  spirit  of 
■the  new  age  had  been  born.      In  philosophy  a  constructive,  though 
critical,  Transcendentalism  replaced  the  subtle  and  barren  Empiricism 
ihat  in  the  liands    of  sceptic    Hume  had    confrased    it   knew  no 
■whence    and  could   find  no  whither.     In  literature  the  genius  of 
Goetbc  bad  created  an  ideal  of  culture  that  seemed  higher  and  com- 
pleter than  the  ideal   of  religion.       Byron    had  assailed    the   old 
moral  and  social  conventionalisms,  magnifying  independence  of  them 
into,  if  not  the  chief  virtue,  yet  the  best   note   of  the  nobler  man- 
hood.    Shelley  had  given  clear  and  musical  voice  to  the  passion  for 
finedom  and  hatred  of  the  hoary  despotisms  that  hod  hindered  the 
progreas  and  marred  the  happiness  of  man.      Wordsworth  had  made 
natnrc  radiant  with  the  light  of  indwelling  spirit;  Scott  had  evolved 
ttova,  the  past  visions  of  chivalry  and  nobleness  to   rebuke,  to  cheer 
and   to   inspire   the   present  ;  Coleridge  had    made   the  speculative 
retson    and    the    creative   imagination    become   as    sisters    minis- 
tn&t    to   faith ;    everywhere    a  brighter,   more    genial,  and  reason- 
able spirit  possessed  man.     In  politics  the  old  dynastic  and  despotic 
ambitions  had  fallen  before  the  upnscn  peoples ;  tbcy  were  possessed 
by  a   new  aense  of  brotherhood,  a  passion  for  ordered  freedom,  for 
joitice,  for  the  reign  of  the  law  that  Mould  spoil  oppression,  secure  to 
etch  hia  rights,  aud  require  from  all  their  duties.      In  such  au  hour  of 
ngeneiBtion  and  the  activity  of  the  regenerated,  Religion  could  not  be 
lUowed  to  escape  change;  the  day  of  humdrum  rcs|>cctability  was  over, 
it  was  not  enough  that  the  Church  should  stand  by  the  throne,  indif- 
ferent to  the  character  of  him  who  filled  it ;  it  must  feel  the  new 
ifiirit,  and  either  open  its  heart  to  it  or  by  shutting  the  door  against 
it  seal  its  own  doom.     And  when  the  new  spirit  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  English  Church  her  then  most  potent  w  e  sons  knew 
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not  what  better  thing  to  do  thau  to  evoke  au  aucicut  ecclesiastical 
ideal  to  answer  and  withstand,  it.  And  it  was  out  of  this  appeal  to 
a  tried  and  vanquished  past  against  a  living  present,  that  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  movciucnt  M-aa  bom.  It  was  less  the  child  of  & 
great  lore  than  of  a  great  hate,  hatred  of  what  its  spokesman 
and  founder  called  "  Liberalism."  What  he  so  called  he  never 
understood ;  his  hatred  was  too  absolute  to  allow  him  to  get 
near  enough  to  eoo  it  a»  it  waa.  He  was  a  poet^  and  had  the 
poet's  genius aud  passion;  where  he  did  not  love  he  could  not  under- 
stand ;  what  he  hated  he  held  in  his  imagination,  and  took  a  sort  of 
Dantesqne  pleasure  in  making  it  hideous  enough  to  justify  his  hate. 
This  abhorred  "  Liberalism"  might  have  had  a  threatening  front  to 
mole-eyed  prerogative  and  privilege,  but  the  eye  of  the  spiritual 
onght  to  hare  read  its  heart,  seen  the  probabilities  of  danger,  but 
the  infinite  possibilities  of  good — its  hatred  of  wrong,  its  love  of  justice, 
its  desire  for  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws,  its  purpose  to  create  a 
wealthier,  happier  and  freer  state.  And  the  spirit  that  so  discerned 
would  have  helped  by  bringing  Religion  into  "  Liheralisui"  to  make 
"  Liberalism  ■'■'  religious.  liut  John  Ilcnry  Newman  aaw  nothing  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  righteousness  aud  humanity  that  was  iu  its  heart;  saw 
only  its  superficial  antagonisms,  to  political  injustice,  to  ecclesiastical 
privilege,  to  the  venerable  but  mischievous,  because  richly  endowed, 
inutilities  of  Church  and  State,  and  so  he  faced  it  as  if  it  were  the 
very  demon  of  revolution,  the  fraudulent  disguise  of  Atheism  and 
impiety.  To  counteract  it  he  did  not  fall  back  on  the  Christianity 
of  Christ — that  was  too  closely  allied  to  the  thing  he  hated ;  but  he 
tried  to  recall  the  lost  ideal  of  an  authoritative  Church,  the  teacher, 
interpreter  and  embodiment  of  llcligiou.  llis  bulwark  against 
"Liberalism"  was  authority;  the  organized  illiberalism  of  a  body 
ecclesiastic.  The  ghost  of  a  mediEeval  Church  was  evoked  to 
exorcise  the  resurgent  spirit  of  Christ  iu  man. 

That  was  a  most  calamitous  choice,  the  loss  of  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  highest  service.  Newman,  though  not  the  most  gifted 
religious  teacher  of  the  century,  bad  iu  him  most  of  the  quickening 
spirit,  the  power  to  search  the  conscience,  to  rouse  the  heart,  to  fire 
the  imagination,  to  move  the  will.  He  was  without  the  speculative 
genius  of  Coleridge,  the  swift  insight  that  could  read  the  hcul  of  a 
mystery,  the  mental  heroism  that  could  explore  every' part  of  an 
opposed  system,  the  chivalry  that  could  entreat  it  nobly,  the  synthetic 
mind  that  could  resist  tlic  fascination  of  false  auLitbescs  and  antago- 
nisms, the  constructive  intellect  that  could  bring  into  order  and 
unity  elements  that  secracd  to  hasty  and  shallow  thinkers  chaotic  and 
hostile;  but  he  had,  in  a  far  more  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  that 
teach  and  persuade  men,  a  concentration  of  purpose,  an  intensity, 
even  as  it  were  a  singleness,  of  conviction,  a  moral  passion,  a  pro- 
phetic fervoiu',  which  yet  clothed  itself  in  the  most  graceful  speecb. 
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a  strength  nnd  skill  of  spiritual  inquisition  or  analysts,  enabling  him 
to  reach  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  aud  probe  the  sensitive 
secrets  of  the  conscience  ;  a  humour  now  grim  and  fierce,  now  playful 
and  tender ;  an  imagination  that  often  dominated,  yet  always  served 
bis  intellect,  and  was  most  restrained  when  most  indulged,  itii  pic- 
tures hut  making  his  meaning  more  clear  and  distinct.  He  had  not 
the  large  charity  of  Maurice,  the  power  to  read  the  system  through 
the  man  and  make  the  man  illustrate  the  system,  finding  the  good 
in  both ;  indeed,  especially  in  his  early  days,  he  eonld  not  differ 
without  diiiliking,  dissent  from  opinions  rose  almost  into  personal 
contempt  or  even  hate  ;  nor  had  be  the  massive  and  human-hearted 
manhood  of  Arnold,  who  ever  loved  persons  and  humanity  more  thau 
lyitems  and  things,  while  of  Newman  it  may  be  said,  he  valued 
persons  only  as  they  were  the  representatives  of  systems  and  typical 
of  things ;  nor  had  he  Whately's  sober  integrity  of  mind,  the 
English  sagacity  that  liked  to  look  things  straight  iu  tlie  face  and  see 
them  as  they  were ;  but  he  had  as  none  of  these  had,  as  no  man  in 
this  century  has  had,  command  over  the  English  people  through  his 
command  over  the  English  tongue,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  reformer  who 
believed  in  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  reform  he  was  conducting ; 
who  lived,  thought,  spoke  like  a  man  Mho  had  a  mission,  aud  whose 
mission  it  was  to  reclaim  the  people  of  England  for  their  Church  and 
Iheir  God.  And  the  gift  he  had  he  could  not  exercise  without 
moving  men  ;  they  rallied  to  him  or  recoiled  from  him ;  his  speech 
made  disciples,  agitated  his  Church,  filled  it  with  strong  hopes  and 
strange  fears,  raised  high  expectations  at  Rome,  and  made  England 
resound  with  the  noise  aud  confusion  of  long  silent  controversies. 
When  we  look  into  those  disturbed  times,  the  thing  that  most  strikes 
and  abides  with  us  is,  the  presence  and  personality  of  the  man  that 
moved  them, 

2.  We  may  represent  the  matter  then  thus  : — the  formative  period 
of  Newman's  Life,  182G — ^1833,  and  the  decade  that  followed,  may 
be  described  as  a  period  during  which  men  were  waiting  for  a  rele- 
vant constructive  interpretation  of  the  Religion  of  Christ.  The 
revolutionary  forces  were  H]]cut,  constructive  forces  were  at  work  iu 
every  region  of  thought  and  life,  and  they  needed  but  the  electric 
touch  of  a  great  religious  ideal  to  be  unified  and  made  ministrant 
lo  Heligtou.  The  old  monarchical  aud  oligarchical  theories  having 
perished,  the  Philosophical  Radicals  were  seekiug,  with  but  poor  suc- 
ccH,  a  new  basis  for,  and  new  methods  in,  politics,  that  they  might 
determine  what  was  the  chief  good,  aud  how  it  could,  to  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  be  best  promoted  and  secured.  John  Stuart 
Mill  had  just  escaped  from  the  dogmatic  Empiricism  of  his  father,  had 
been  spiritually  awakened  by  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
philosophy  of  Coleridge,  aud  was  looking  about  for  a  faith  by  which 
to  order  his  life.     Charles  Darwin  was  just  beginning  to  watch  the 
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methods  of  nature  and  to  Icarn  how  to  interpret  her,  and  whfle  New- 
man was  making  verses  ano  gathering  impulses  in  the  Mediterranean, 
he  was  away  in   the  BeayJe  exploring  many  seas  and  lands.      In 
the  "loneliest   nook    in   Britain/'   under  the   shadow  of  hills   and 
■within  sight  of  moorlands  consecrated  by  the  heroism  and  martyrdoms 
of    his    covenanting    forefathers,    Thomas    Carlyle    was   doing   his 
strcDnous  beat  to  wed  the  thoughts  that  had  come  to  him  from  Ger- 
man literature  and  philosophy,  with  the  substance  and  spirit  of  his 
ancestral  faith,  the  effort  taking  visible  shape  in  the  egoistic  ideal- 
jism  of  his  Sartor  Resartusi^  and   lemling  him  to  look  into  man  and 
[lis  recent  history  with  the  eyes  that  were  to  see  in  the  French  Rcto- 
lution  the  tragedy  of  retribution  and  righteousness.     Transccndeutal 
Idealism  was  in  full  career  in  Germany ;  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher 
were  lecturing  in  Berlin,  the  one  applying  his  philosophy  to  the 
explication  of  Religion   anil  history,  the  other  his  criticism  to  the 
documents,  facts,  and  doctrines  of   the  Christian  faith ;   while   in 
Tiibingen,  Strauss  was  combining  and  developing  the  two,  with  results 
that  were  to  break  upon  the  alarmed  world  in  a  certain  Lelten  Jesu. 
In  France,  Saint  Simon  had  developed  his  Notweau   Chrisfianisme, 
[pleading  that  Ucligion  might  he  more  an  energy  directing  all  "social 
'forces  towards  the  moral  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  class  which 
is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  poor/'  and  Comte  had 
begun  the  Count  de  Phihsopkie  Poxifive,  explaining   how  the   theo- 
logical and  metaphysical  states  had  been  passed,  and  the  final  and 
positive  state  had  come,  and  what  were  the  new  ideas  of  Society,  of 
God,   and  of  Religion   on  which   it   was  to  rest.     Everj'where  the 
I  struggle  was  towards  positive  ideas,  constructive  ideals,  such  an  inter- 
[.pretation  of  man's  nature,  history,  and  universe,  as  would  tend  to  a 
[inore  perfect   organization  of  society,  and  a  better  ordering  of  life. 
lit  was  indeed  a  splendid  moment  for  an  Apologist,  built  after  the 
[manner  of  Augustine,  with  his  insight  into  the  present  and  the  posai- 
fbilities  of  the  future,  with  his  belief  in  Cod  and  tnith,  the  infinite 
adaptability  and  comprehensiveness,  imperial  authority  and  pervasive* 
spirit  of  Religion.  He  would  have  seized  the  new  ideas,  translated  them 
into  their  Christian  equivalents,  realizing,  elevating,  vinfying,  orga- 
nizing them  by  the  act  of  translation.     He  would  have  found  that 
every  attempt  to  find  law  and  order  in  Nature,  to  discover  method 
and  progress  in  creation,  without  leap  or  gap,  violence  or  interference, 
whether  with  Hegel  by  the  evolution  of  the  transceudeutal  idea,  or, 
what  was  indeed  only  the  empirical  side  of  the  other,  with  Darwin, 
by  the  gradation  and  blending  of  genera  and  species,  was  no  attempt 
to  expel  God  from  Nature,  but  only  to  make  Nature  more  perfectly 
express  Him,  and  be  more  wholly  His.      He  would  have  welcomed 
every  endeavour  to  read  auew  the  past  of  man,  to  find  law  in  it,  the 
affinities  of  thought   and  custom  and   belief,  as  evidence  that  men 
rere  at  last  awakening  to  the  truth  that  the  race  was  a  vast  wholc^ 
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a  miglity  oi^auiBtn,  whose  parU  lived  in  and  through  each  other,  and 
were  bound  to  live  each  lor  the  other  and  all  for  the  Tr'holc ;  and  an 
orgauism  wliich   lived  and  grew  not  simply  by  iutcrcoursc  and  cou- 

»flict  with  its  environmentj  but  under  the  reign  and  for  the  ends 
of  ft  universal  Reason,  an  omnipresent  Provideuce.  Ue  would  have 
seen  in  the  ambition  for  freedom,  for  more  and  better  distributed 
wealth,  for  a  more  perfect  state,  a  society  where  the  hated  inequali- 
ties of  the  past  bod  ceased,  and  a  true  human  brotherhood  was 
realized,  an  ambition  inspired  by  Cbrist,thc  direct  fruit  of  His  humane 
and  beneficent  spirit;  and  he  would  have  hailed  the  love, which  was  even 
becoming  a  worship  of  bumauity,  as  proof  that  the  first  principles  of 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  "  were  at  last  bRginning  to  be  understood.     AjoA. 

It3u8  relation  to  the  new  thought  would  have  determined  his  apology. 
It  would  not  have  evoked  the  authority  of  a  Church  that,  whatever 
its  claims,  had  proved  its  impotence  by  the  inexorable   process  of 
history  in  the  indubitable  language  of  fact,  but  it  would  have  said : — 
"This  awakening  is  of  God,  and  must  be  accepted  as  His,  not  dealt 
with  as  the  devil's.    These  new  ideas  of  order  in  Nature  and  his- 
tory, of  social  justice  and  huniaii  rights,  those  ambitions  '  Liberalism' 
»  ill-«xpressc»,  and  Socialism  so  badly  embodies  and  fails  to  realize 
■     —are  all  of  Christ ;  they  mean  that  men  arc  getting  ready  to  undcr- 
H     st&nd  the  idea  of  His  Kingtlom.    It  comprehends,  for  it  created  these 
f     aew  ideas  ;  into  its  language  they  must  bo  translated,  that  they  may 
find  their  moat  perfect  forms,  live  iu  the  organism   and  possess  the 
energy  that  will  enable  them  to  do  their  work.     The    progress   of 
xnau  and  the  Church  of  God  are  two  kindred  things;  all  true  know-. 
/edge  is  knowledge  of  truth,  and  truth  is  holy ;  to  kuow  it  is  to  be 
zxiade  better,  more  like  what  God  meant  man  to  be.     Let  knowledge 
^^Tow — whatever  truth  science  discovers  religion  blesses  and  appro- 
23riatcs;  let  research,  whether  as  physical  investigation  or  historical 
«=:=Titicism,  pursue  her  quest ;  for  love  of  truth  is    love  of  God,  and 
-it.  lie  more  we  find  of  it  the  more  we  know  of  Him." 

8.  What  has  just  been  said  is  meant  to  indicate  what  would  have  been 

-^bAt  attitude  of  a  really  constructive  Christian  thinker  in  face  of  the 

r^Ki:aew  and  nascent  thought.     He  would  have  recognized  as  Cliristiau, 

.^^^kJid  claimed  for  Christianity,  the  new  npirtt,  with  all  its  nobler  truths, 

^K.  Weals,  aims.     What  belongs  of  right  to  the  Christian  Religion  ought 

^K  -^  be  incorporated  with  it ;  what  is  so  incorporated  can  never  become 

^^BM.  bcile  and  deadly  weapon  iu  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Bat   Br, 

,^t-?^cwmau's  attitude  was  precisely  the  opposite.     Change  was  in  the 

^■B^r ;  he  felt  it,  feared  it,  hated  it.    He  idealized  the  past,  he  disliked 

~^=-he  present,  and  he  trembled  for  the  future.     His  only  hope  was  in 

^^  return  to  the  past,  and  to  a  past  which  had  never  been  save  iu  the 

s.JDkginatton  of  the  romancer.     What  he  hated  and   resisted  he  did 

'not  take  the  trouble  to  understand.     He  was  in  this  respect  a  con- 

vpicoous  contrast  to  his  friends,  Hugh  James  Rose   and   Dr.  Puscy, 
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especially  the  latter,  who,  in  his  memorable,  though,  unhappily,  after- 
iranls  recalled,  reply  to  the  famous  sermons  of  the  former  agaioat 
German  Rationalism,  showed  thorough  knowledge  of  the  older  Con- 
tinental criticism,  as  well  as  the  chivalry  that  could  dare  to  speak  the 
truth  concerning  it.  Bat  one  seeks  in  vaia  in  Newmaa'a  early 
writings — poems,  essays,  articles,  pamphlets,  tracts — for  any  sign  or 
phrase  indicative  of  real  comprehension  of  the  forces  he  opposed. 
Ho  does  not  eomprehcud  their  real  nature  or  drift,  what  reasons 
they  have  for  their  being,  what  good  they  hare  in  them,  what  truth, 
what  wrongs  to  redress,  what  rights  to  achieve ;  he  only  feels  that 
they  are  inimical  to  his  ideals.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
tried  to  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  philasophical  radical,  or 
the  rational  critic,  or  the  constructive  socialist,  or  the  absolute 
idealist,  and  look  at  his  and  their  questions  through  their  eyes  and 
from  their  standpoiut.  He  hated  them  and  their  works  too  utterly 
to  attempt  to  do  so — pcrliaps  he  was  haunted  by  a  great  doubt  as  to 
what  might  happen  if  he  did ;  but  the  result  was,  he  resisted  he  knew 
not  what,  and  knew  cot  how  to  resist  it.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
he  resisted  it  in  the  least  cfrectual  way.  He  emphasized  the  Church 
idea,  the  historical  continuity,  sanctity,  authority,  rights,  prerogatives 
and  powers  of  the  organized  Society  or  body  which  called  itself  here 
the  Anglican,  there  tlie  Catholic  Church.  The  idea  grew  on  him; 
the  more  he  claimed  for  the  Church,  the  more  he  had  to  claim ;  the 
more  he  set  it  in  opposition  to  the  movemeut  and  tcndcneiea  of 
living  thought,  the  more  absolute  and  divine  he  had  to  make  ita 
authority.  The  logic  of  the  situation  was  inexorable, — if  the  Cliureh 
alone  could  save  man  from  the  spirit  embodied  in  "  Liberalism/' 
then  it  must  be  a  di^ie  and  infallible  Church,  the  vicar  and  voice  of 
God  on  earth.  But  the  logic  of  the  situation  was  one,  and  the  logic 
of  history  another,  and  tragically  different.  In  the  past  Catholic 
authority  had  bent  like  the  rush  in  the  river  before  the  stream  and 
tendency  of  thought ;  if  it  had  had  divine  rights  it  had  been  with- 
out divine  wisdom ;  men  and  countries  it  had  owned  it  had  been 
unable  to  hold,  and  for  centuries  the  noblest  life,  the  best  minds,  the 
highest  and  purest  literatures  of  Europe  had  stood  outside  its  pale. 
And  what  had  been  was  tu  be.  Newman  went  to  liome,  and  carried 
with  him,  or  drew  afler  him,  men  who  accepted  his  principles,  but 
the  "  Liberalism  "  ho  hated  went  its  way,  all  the  mightier  and  more 
victorious  for  the  kind  of  barrier  he  had  tried  to  build  against 
it.  He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  making  Roman  Catholics  of 
Anglicans,  but  he  failed  in  the  apologetic  that  saves  the  iufidcl,  and 
baptizes  the  spirit  of  a  rational  ami  revolutionary  age  into  the  faith 
of  Christ. 

A.  M.  Faibbairn. 
(To  Ic  continued.) 
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''niTE  condition  of  tbe  Scotch  crofters  has  been  thrice  the  subject 
X       of    official    iDvestigation   witUia    the   last  half-century,   but    it 
rcfzuuns  esaeutinUy  as  uusalisfactory  as  ever.      The  picture  drawn  bj 
the  Napier  Commission   in  the  careful  and   liberal  report  they  hsTc 
receutly  i^isued  answers, feature  for  feature,  almost  to  the  pictures  dmiru 
by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  iu  ISU  aud  by  Sir  John  McNeill 
in  1852.     There  is  the  same  black  record  of  contracted  holding, 
iitenfficicnt     cmploymeut,     miserable    dwclliDga^    insecure     tenure, 
erictian,  and^  still   more,  dread  of  erictiun ;    here    excessive    rents, 
there    deprivation    of    pasture ;    everywhere    deterioration    of    agri- 
culture, exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  periodical   destitution.     Some 
of   tbe   deeper    shadovs    indeed     have     grown     fainter.     Dcstitu* 
tioB,  for    example,    has    never    within    the    last  thirty   years    bccu 
ao  acute  as  it  often  uxed   to  be ;    there   is  no  word   now  of    whole 
CDonlryiides  k^eoping  themselves  in  life  by  gathering    limpets   and 
«ft-varej  but  still   the    distress   was   sufficiently  severe  during   ihe- 
viater  before  the  Commissioners'  visit   to  call  for  advances  from  the 
fnfrattors  and  considerable  contributions  from  the  charitable  public. 
The  dwellings  of  the  people,  too,  arc  stated  to  have  improved  here 
wad  tlierej  but  they  remain  as  a  general  rule  so  utterly  vile  ihrough- 
«tf  tlie   whole  wide   region   of  the  iuquiry,   except   Caithness   and 
Okbcj,  that   the   Commissioners  declare   that  auch  house*   would 
"tbe  moral  and  physical  degradation"  of    their   inhabitants 
f  were  found  elsewhere,  though   they   are  suffered  here  with 
•elf-rcspect  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  who  live  in  them, 
often    strides    a   stranger   as   more  puzzling    still — with 
anoplete  self-respect  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  who  take 
r  than.     The  proprietors  do  not  build  better  houses,  because 
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the  reut  of  the  small  crofts  irould  not  warrant  the  expense^  and  the 
crofters  themselves,  who  would  no  doubt,  one  after  another,  build 
better  houses  for  their  own  comfort  if  they  had  an  assured  tenure  of 
them,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  while  they  may  be  ejected  from  them 
at  six  montha'  notice  without  compensation,  or  merely  provoke  a  rise 
of  reut  by  their  enterprise.  Tlic  Chamberlain  of  Lewis  will  have  ua 
believe  that  the  people  prefer  living  in  those  ''  black  houses,"  with 
the  dunghill  in  the  centre  and  without  cither  window  or  ebinmey, 
because  he  has  known  a  case  of  one  family  that  got  a  "white 
house "  with  a  partition  between  the  cattle-stalls  and  the  human 
dwelling,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  break  through  the 
partition  and  shut  up  the  separate  door  for  the  cattle.  Others  will 
have  us  believe  that  the  prevailing  insecurity  of  tenure  is  no  ohstacle 
to  the  people  building  better  dwellings,  because  they  have  known 
cases  of  crofters  who,  greatly  daring,  built  slate-roofed  cottages  at 
their  own  cost  and  risked  ejection.  But  there  was  a  great  mass  of 
testimony  taken  before  the  Commission  on  this  subject,  and  the 
eviilencc  is  really  overT\'helming  that  the  crofters  would  more 
generally  improve  their  dwellings  if  they  felt  themselves  secure 
against  eviction.  Wherever  sufficient  assurance  to  that  effect  has 
been  given  them — or,  what  is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  assurance 
of  adequate  compensation  iu  case  of  disturbance — they  are  seen 
setting  themselves  very  promptly  and  generally  to  the  erection  of 
more  decent  and  habitable  dwellings,  Such  an  assurance  was  given, 
for  example,  on,  the  estate  of  Torridou,  and  Mr.  Barroch,  the  pro- 
prietor, states  that  "  it  is  assuring  to  sec  how  they  are  gradually 
improving,  one  following  another.  Nine  improved  houses  have  been 
built  on  my  conditions,  and  many  more  are  iu  course  of  erection." 
For  want  of  this  simple  security,  then,  which  would  practically  cost 
the  landlords  nothing  but  a  slight  restraint  on  their  absolute  power 
of  eviction,  most  part  of  the  Celtic  peasantry  of  Scotland  are 
housed  in  hovels  that  no  stranger  looks  on  without  a  thought  of 
shame. 

Work,  again,  is  less  scarce  among  the  croflers  now  than,  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  for  the  fishing  has  grown  largely  since 
then;  but  still  very  few  of  tliem  possess  boats  or  nets  of  their  own, 
aad  even  the  boats  these  few  possess  are  generally  too  small  for  the 
preseut  requirements  of  the  industry,  bo  that  there  has  not  arisen  as 
yet  any  class  of  independent  fishermen  living  by  the  sea  alone.  The 
eutirc  population  arc  really  labourers  who  migrate  for  three  months 
every  year  to  work  for  fishermen  elsewhere,  who  bring  home  with 
them  from  £15  to  :£25  a  year  from  such  labour,  but  who  require  to 
have  a  croft  to  furnish  the  rest  of  their  maintenance.  And  while  no 
class  of  independent  fishermen  has  grown  up,  the  old  class  of 
independent  peasants,  needing  no  resource  but  their  farms,  has  more 
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and  more  completely  vanished.     ETiction  and  dcprivattoQ  of  pasture 
have  done  their  work,  aud  what  they  have  left  undone,  the  fear  of 
eviction  is  fast  completing.    The  descriptions  given  of  the  agriculture 
of  the    people  arc  most  pitiable  to  read.      In   the   managcuicut  of 
itock  the  crofters  are  improving,  and  have  an  eye  to  improvement. 
It  is  mentioned  everywhere  that  they  lay  out  money  on  better  bnlls, 
and  that  on  the  club  farms  their  sheep  fetch  as  lilgh  a  price  as  those 
of  the  large  farmers.     But  their  husbandry  has  gone  from  bad  to 
>  and  is  now  heartless,  slovenly,  unskilful,  unproductive  to  the 
degree.     Tlic   worst    caaca  of  exhaustion   of  the  soil    brought 
bcf(»re  Sir  John  McNeill  were  from  certain  parts  of  Skye,  where  the 
land  was  said  to  yield  no  more  than  the  seed  sown,  or  at  most  two 
seeds ;  but  we  are  now  told  of  districts  in  that  island  that  often  give 
back  only  a  third  of  the  seed,  and  where  the  mills  have  gone  out  of 
OK   because  for  years  the  people  have  had  no  com  of  their  own 
growing  that  was  worth   turning  into   meal.      Their  fields  are    ill- 
drained  and  ili-fcnccd,  they  observe  no  proper  rotation  of  crops,  they 
do  not  use  enough  of  manure,  and  in  a  climate  where  early  sowing 
ia   imperative,  if  crops  are  to  ripen,  they  bow  later  than  ever.      Of 
miidem  agriculture  they  have  manifestly  still  to  learn  the  very  letters. 
The  late  Sir  llolicrt  Peel,  whose  clear  economic  insight  perceived  that 
1  few  simple  lessons  in  good  husbandry  might  carry  those  small  people 
the  whole  way  from  indigence  to  comfort,  wrote  to  Dr.  Mackenzie  of 
l^ilcanach  after  the  Highland  destitution  of  184-G  : — "  Surely  there  is 
{lublic  spirit  enough  among  the  great  land  proprietors  of  Seotlaud, 
snd  enough  of  sympathy  with  the  position  of  their  crofter  tenants, 
to  induce  them  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  means 
of  instruction  in  the  first  rudiments  of  agriculture,  which  1  concur 
with  you   in   thinking  would  be  most  useful  to  all  parties,  to  the 
troftcrs,  to  the  landlords,   aud  the  public."      Had  this  been  done 
there  would    probably  have    been    no    crofter    question  to-day,  but 
iMlhing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  undertaken.     Sir  A.  Matheson, 
it  ii    true,  sent    some    young    crofters  to  the   South   to  learn    the 
management  of  stock,  and  then  gave  them  and  certain  other  picked 
tenauts  fair-sized  holdings  on  lease,  aud  the  result  is  the  thriving 
clulj  farms  of  Ardrosa.     Lord  Lovat  did  still  better.      He  brought  a 
fanacr  from  Aberdeen  to  teach  his  crofters  their  business,  showing 
liiem  even  how  to  liandlc  a  spade  ;  aud  that  instruction,  backed  by 
ui  improving  lease,  and   the  personal  interest  of  the  laudlord,  has 
been  crowned  by  the  creation  of  a  body  of  500  independent  and 
tobnautial  peasantry  who  have  doubled  the  rental  of  the  estate  by 
Ibc  improvements  they  have  made.     What  was  done  tlicre  might  be 
doDf  eliewherc,  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  evidence  of  the 
recent  Commission  it  seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of,  and  on 
ooeeitate,  where  a  slight  movement  in  this  dircctiuu  had  at  one  time 
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been  made,  the  rery  tradition  of  it  baa  been  forgotten.  An  old 
factor  CD  the  Macdonald  property  stated  to  Sir  Jolin  McNoiU  that 
he  had  got  good  reHults  from  appoiuting  an  inspector  of  improre- 
niouts  to  guide  the  people  into  better  ways;  but  the  experiment  was 
only  three  years  in  operation  wheu  it  had  to  be  abandoned  in  con- 
sequence of  the  potato  famine.  The  potato  faui'mc  is  happily  long 
past,  but  the  experiment  has  never  been  resnraed,  and  the  present 
factor,  who  is  also  factor  on  raost  of  the  other  large  properties  of 
the  island,  has  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  idea,  and  can  only 
think  that  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  trying. 

The  crofters  have  been  left  to  shift  as  best  they  might.  Other 
tenants  have  been  generously  assisted  in  their  improvements  by  the 
proprietors,  but  the  Commissioners  have  found  singularly  little 
evidence  of  any  assistance,  pecuniary  or  other,  being  rendered  by 
proprietors  for  the  direct  benefit  and  improvement  of  crofts.  Ou 
the  Sutherland  property,  indeed,  a  small  sum  of  money  is  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  every  year,  but  the  principle  adopted  on  most  High- 
land estates,  as  was  explained  by  Lord  Macdooald's  factor,  is  to  lay 
nothing  out  for  the  crofters'  advantage,  but,  as  a  eompcusatioDj  to 
keep  their  rents  a  little  below  the  competition  maximum.  And  this 
seems  to  be  very  generally  the  case.  Of  course  there  are  estates, 
like  Clyth,  for  example,  where  a  system  of  rack-renting  worse  than 
Irish  has  prevailed,  and  there  arc  others,  like  the  estate  of  Kilmuir, 
at  present  so  much  before  tlie  public,  where  successive  rises  of  a  very 
burdensome  nature  appear  to  have  been  imposed,  and  there  arc 
many  where  no  adequate  rcduetiou  was  made  when  hill  pasture  was 
taken  away ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Highland  crofts  are  not  rented  at  their 
fiili  competitive  value.  The  only  large  lilghland  property  where  crofts 
are  avowedly  let  at  competition  rents  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,*  but  the  crofters  receive  aa  little  assistance  there  ascUewbeTC. 
Taking  one  estate  with  another,  it  maybe  laid  down  that  throughout 
the  Highlands  the  large  farms  are  managed  ou  the  English  system,  hut 
the  crofts  on  thelrishjand.latterly  at  any  rate,  without  any  of  the  Irish 
customary  security.  "  The  crofter  belongs,"  say  tlic  Commissioners, 
"  to  that  class  of  tenants  who  have  received  the  smallest  share  of 
proprietary  favour  or  benefaction,  and  who  are,  by  virtue  of  power, 
position, or  covenants,  least  protected  against  inconsiderate  treatment." 
In  fact.  Highland  laud  management  has  for  nearly  a  century  been 

■  I  make  thia  Btatemeat  on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  CliamherlaJu  of  Arjfyll 
bbforo  th«  OoiumiMioii,  but  it  in  fair  tt)  nay  tliat  the  Duke  of  Arftyll  in  bid  recent 
•peech  ill  the  Hwunc  wf  Lords  mtvl«  »n  ctjually  explicit  >t.itcment  to  the  (t[)|x)«ita 
effect,  bat  without  taking  any  notice  of  th«  conflictmg  eviiienue  giveu  by  hi*  (actor. 
Mcint  E>eo[i1e  moat  l)a.ve  nua*l  tUo  factor's  sUtemt-'ut  w-itli  eurnrise,  liLit  at  tbeaaou  tima, 
bo  mu«t  iii  takea  as  an  authority  of  tlie  tint  arJcr  rcganiiiig  the  rule  hu  has  himeelf 
actually  otBcrveJ  id  lottiug  cmfta  \  ami  thereforo,  in  the  ahsQTice  of  more  preoino 
explaDatioiii,  one  can  only  couctiulo  that  thia  is  aaotlier  instance  of  the  evil  lkgv  itahly 
fttteodiag  factorial  rulr,  that  tho  factor  iuturprtts  the  lauillonl't  iittorcat  iu  a  much 
Dorrower  and  \em  liberal  iiiiht  than  the  landlonl  himself  really  denires. 
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not  only  indifferent  but  really  adverse  to  crofter  development.  It 
has  never  been  able  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  making  serious 
aud  profitable  agriculturists  of  crofters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand^ 
it  has  had  the  most  certain  knowledge  that  the  neighlKnirhood 
of  crofters  detracted  considerably  from  the  letting  value  of  sheep- 
farou,  and  still  more  of  sporting  moors.  Crofters,  it  was  alleged, 
would  persist  iu  trespassing  and  disturbing  game^  and  their  ahccp 
would  stray  and  infect  the  large  farmers'  sheep  with  the  scab,  so  that 
to  keep  them  off  necessitated  extensive  fencing  and  additional  hands. 
To  save  the  large  farmers  from  this  expense,  crofters  arc,  on  some 
estates  in  Skye,  not  allowed  to  keep  sheep  at  all,  and  no  reduction 
of  the  crofters'  rents  seems  to  be  thought  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  restriction,  although  the  factor  admits  that  it 
cripples  them,  and  that  the  reduction  would  have  been  balanced  by 
the  higher  rent  the  large  farmer  would  be  enabled  to  pay,  "SVhere 
the  mere  toleration  of  crofters  is  thus  considered  to  be  iu  itself  au 
expense,  any  positive  eDCOuragemcnt  of  them  was  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  to  this  day  the  favourite  policy  of  the  Highland  factors 
soems  to  be  (more  than  one  of  them  actually  atate<l  so  to  the  Cora- 
utaiioners)  a  wholesale  emigration  of  at  least  half  the  population. 

Now,  white  for  these  reasons  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  crofters, 
they  are  not  even  allowed  the  couditions  on  which  it  is  fairly  possible 
to  sit  in  peace  and  do  something  for  themselves,  and  that  is  the 
burden   of  their  present  complaint     They  have  no   security  from 
evicliou,   from   arbitrary   rises   of   rent,   from   confiscation  of  their 
improvements,  if  they  were  to  proceed  to  make  any.     They  do  pay 
some  attention  (the  factors  admit  it)  to  the   improvement  of  their 
stock,  which  cannot  be  confiscated ;  but  they  build  no  comfortable 
cottages,  aud  lav  down  no  expensive  draining,  which  they  might  lose 
without   recompense    by  arbitrary   ejectment.     The  Commissioners 
doubt  the  reality  of  the  dread   of  eviction   that   was  expressed   so 
generally  by  the  crofters.     They  think  it  merely  a  sort  of  aftcrplay 
of  the  profound  impression  left  on  the  Highland  mind  by  the  uoto- 
rions  clearances  of  tlie  past.     And  it  is  true  that  evictions  hare  not 
been   commou  in  recent  years,  but   one  cannot  read  the  evidence 
taken  before    this    Commission,  or  the  evidence  formerly  taken  by 
Sir  John   McNeill,  without    feeling   that  the  threat  of  evictiou  is 
used  in  the  cvcr\'day  practical  administration   of  a  Highland  estate 
iu  a  way  it  is  not  used  elsewhere,   and   that   it   plays   not  only  a 
real    but    a    mighty    part    among   the    daily   cares    of   the   crofter 
teoantry.      It    is    tlie    hangman's    whip    by    which    factors    rule. 
One  of  their  most  common  resources  seems  to  be  to  add  a  jiouud 
to   the  rent   for    any  infraction  of  their   behests,  but  by  far  their 
trustiest  weapon  is  a  notice  of  removal.     Between  the  years  184() 
Afid  1883  there  were  6,1)60  notices  of  removal   taken  out  iu  Skye 
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aloQCj  and  the  factor  on  most  of  the  estates  of  the  island  explains 
their  remarkable  frequency  by  saving  that  it  is  the  habit  to  issue  a 
notice  of  removal  for  au  arrear  of  rent,  for  which  a  cow  or  a  sheep 
wouUlbe  distrained  elsewhere,  because  there  is  some  little  ditBcnlty 
iu  ideutifyiug  the  cattle  of  the  several  tenants  in  a  common  pastur- 
age. Then  in  all  questions  alioiit  game  and  treapara,  about  keeping 
aheep,  or  horses,  or  dogs,  or  harbouring  {wrsons  of  objectionable 
opinions,  or  about  auy  other  vexatious  rcntrictious  vhich  the  estate 
management  chooses  from  time  to  time  to  impose,  the  threat  of 
eviction  is  always  relied  on  as  the  most  effective  asserter  of  discipline. 
How  dearly  ttiis  weapon  is  prized,  and  how  keenly  it  is  clutched,  the 
Commissioners  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  them- 
selves at  the  very  outset  of  their  inriuiry,  in  the  singular  and  pro- 
tracted resistance  given  by  tlic  principal  factor  iu  Skyc  to  the  request 
of  the  Chairman  that  witnesses  should  be  promised  immunity  from 
disturbance  for  anything  they  might  state  to  the  Commissioners.  At 
every  successive  refusal,  with  its  emphatic  repetition  of  "  Wc  expect 
them  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  we  see  the  whip 
held  up  before  the  people,  and  hear  the  very  cracking  of  the  thong. 
A  discipline  of  this  sort,  continued  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  might  very  well  be  capable  of  producing  that  change  in  the 
character  of  the  people  which  is  described  by  a  very  competent 
witness,  Mr.  Macdanell  of  Slorar,  who  states  that  they  have  lost 
the  spirit  and  independence  that,  in  his  recolloetion,  characterised 
their  grandfathers,  aud  entertain  a  "  fear  and  awe  of  their  proprietors 
which  no  previous  generation  exhibited."  And  when  driven  to  ex- 
tremities it  is  equally  capable  of  provoking  such  a  spirit  of  revolt  and 
excessive  defiance  as  is  manifested  iu  some  quarters  now.  But  however 
that  may  be,  the  discipline  is  quite  real  and  serious  enough  to  justify  the 
crofters'  own  complaint,  that  they  are  prevented,  by  want  of  confidence 
in  the  durability  of  their  tenure,  from  exerting  thcmsL-lvea  as  they 
otherwise  would  do  for  the  improvement  of  their  economic  condition. 
The  factors  always  plead  that  it  is  essential  to  retain  the  power  of 
eviction  in  order  to  drill  the  people  into  good  husbandry,  aud  if  that 
purpose  were  really  accomplished  by  it  the  plea  would  not  be  nn- 
reasonable ;  but  that  is  the  one  purpose  for  which  it  is  never  used,  or 
if  it  is  used,  it  has  beeu  for  gcucrationa  so  manifestly  ineffectual  as 
to  afford  a  strong  presumption  iu  favour  of  a  change  of  policy.  They 
also  allege— and  the  statement  was  repeated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll — that  the  people  will  not  accept  leases,  but  the 
balance  of  testimony  before  the  Commission  is  decidedly  the  other 
way,  and  although  expression  was  certainly  given  repeatedly  to  a 
feeling  against  accoptiug  a  lease,  the  eurious  thing  about  that  feeling 
is  this,  that  it  was  generally  found  ou  examination  to  spiiug  from 
the  idea  that  they  were  more  liable  to  be  evicted  at  the  end  of  the 
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stated  period  of  a  lease  than  under  yearly  tenancy.  In  other  words, 
it  sprang  from  the  very  fear  of  eviction,  which  the  Cora  mission  era 
think  to  be  unreal  and  irrational,  hut  which  is  grnunded  on  the 
belief — which  the  very  unpaternal  form  of  landlord  government 
they  have  been  subject  to  for  the  last  hundred  years  has  aurcly  given 
nasuu  enough  to  entertain — that  their  presence  is  no  longer  desired 
in  the  country  of  their  birth. 

From  this  account  of  the  situation,  it  ia  manifest  that  wc  arc  here 
iu  presence  of  a  very  complex  problem,  though  certain  broad  lines 
of  remedial  action  arc  written  ou  the  very  face  of  the  facts.  The 
£migration  Commissioners  and  Sir  John  MeNcill  had  uo  remedy  to 
propose  except  emigration  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  present 
Commissioners,  though  they  have  mauy  other  proposals  to  make  besides 
that,  still  lookou  a  large  emigration  as  being  absolutely  indispensable 
to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  They  enter  upon  nu 
details,  but  one  may  gather  from  the  calculations  they  make  that 
their  idea  is  this,  that  half  the  people  might  find  cxclu^iivc — or  practi- 
cally exclusive — support  in  Hshing ;  that  a  sixth  more  might  be  raised 
to  the  position  of  small  independent  farmers;  aud  that  the  remain- 
ing third  ought  to  emigrate  for  the  relief  of  the  rest.  They  aay 
that  there  is  no  need  for  emigrntjou  from  the  Southern  Hebrides 
(though  there  was  as  much  destitution  comparatively  iu  the  Southern 
aa  in  the  Northern),  and  they  consequently  limit  their  proposal  to 
Skye>  the  Long  Island,  and  certain  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Suther- 
land and  Ross,  or  to  a  population,  nil  Ujld,  of  81,536  souls.  One-third 
of  these  would  he  some  27,(XK)  people,  or  5,  WO  families,  and  these 
the  Commissioners  would  send  abroad  on  State  loans.  Now,  of 
course,  iu  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  average  size  of  the 
£unily  is  comparatively  high,  and  the  available  work  comparatively 
■canty,  an  habituab  and  not  inconsiderable,  emigration  is  certainly 
required.  And  amoog  mountain  peoples,  aa  wc  observe  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  nothing  proves  a  better  inducement  to  emigration 
than  the  existence  of  small,  comfortable  holdings  and  freeholds  at 
home,  which  they  might  Iiopc  one  day  to  come  back  and  purchase ; 
and    for  the  multiplication  of  which  the  Commissioners  recommend 

I  some  slight — too  slight^ — facilities.     Once  they  had  gone  they  might 
prefer  to  remaiut  but  the  hojK  of  returning — which  enters   largely 
into  middle-class   emigration — would   prove   an   inducement  to  go; 
and  the  actual  return  would  keep  up  the  communications  and  the 
incentives  on  which  a  habitual  emigration  rests. 
But  any  sucli  wholesale  and  exceptional  scheme  of  emigration  as  the 
Commissioners  seem  to  contemplate  is  at  present  both  unnecessary 
and  impracticable.     It  is  impracticable  because  the  people,  as   the 
Comminioners  themselves  admit,  arc  entirely  against  going,  and  seem 
disponed  to  resent  the  very  suggestion  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of 
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the  landloril's  iuretcratc  design  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  continuo 
the  policy,  which  the  crofters  thiak  so  unnatural,  of  "extcrminatiog 
men  and  preserving  vermin/'  But  even  if  the  people  were  willing  to 
emigrate,  a  large  emigration  scheme  was  never  more  ueedlcss  than 
it  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  fishing  is  prosperous  and  growing, 
and  the  large  sheep-farm  system  is  struck  with  death.  The  over- 
crowdiug  of  the  Northern  Hebrides  may  easily  be  misconceived.  lu 
X841,  the  population  of  Lewis  was  only  17,504;  but  Mr.  Knox, 
Chamberlain  at  the  time,  came  before  the  Kmigration  Commissioners 
in  tliat  year  with  the  declaration  that  to  relieve:  the  congestion  of 
the  island,  aa  emigration  of  at  least  6,000  or  7,000  people — 
that  is,  of  more  tlian  a  third  of  the  inhabitants — was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  population  uf  Lewis  is  now  25,-487 — more  than 
twice,  nearly  thrice,  as  many  as  Mr.  Knox  thought  the  island 
capable  of  supporting — and  yet  if  they  are  do  better  off,  they  art: 
certainly  no  worse  off  than  they  were  then.  And  the  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  people  arc  fishermen,  and  the  fishing  in  the  North 
of  Scotland  has  undergone  extensive  development  in  the  interval; 
and  if  it  goes  on  growing  at  the  same  rate,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Lewis  should  not  accommodate  as  many  people  again,  and 
nobody  be  any  the  worse.  The  Commissioners  base  their  plea  fur  tlie 
necessity  of  emigration  on  a  long  and  most  superfluous  calculation 
to  show  that  if  all  Skye  and  Lewis  were  parted  among  their  inhabi- 
tants, there  would  not  be  lamt  enough  to  furnish  every  family  with 
the  amount  necessary  for  its  maintenance ;  and  no  doubt  they  shall 
bo  answered — and  answered  most  conclusively  on  their  own  lines — 
that  if  they  threw  SuthcrlatuI  and  Koss  into  their  sum,  and  supposed 
a  migration  of  people  from  Lewis  to  Un»s,  as  they  supposed  a 
migration  of  people  from  one  parish  in  Lewis  to  another,  there  would 
then  be  plcuty  uf  land,  and  to  spare,  fur  all  comers.  Dut  calcula- 
tions of  that  character  are  beside  the  question,  and  merely  so  much 
good  arithmetic  thrown  away.  They  mistake  the  actual  situation. 
The  croftera  arc  not — nor  as  a  body  do  they  wish  to  be  made — inde- 
pendent farmers.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  wish  to  be  so — and  by 
all  means  let  them  have  the  chance — but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  do  nut  seem  disposed  to  give  up  the  fishing.  Tastes  differ, 
even  among  crofters.  And  we  have  witnesses  in  this  report  telling 
us  of  certain  districts  of  Lewis  which  they  consider  to  be  more 
Norse,  where  the  people  are  much  fonder  of  the  sea  than  of  the  land, 
and  certain  other  districts  which  they  consider  more  Celtic,  where 
the  people  ore  fonder  of  the  laud  than  of  the  sea ;  we  have  other 
witnesses  complaining  thai  in  their  part  of  the  cuuntry  the  people 
will  endure  any  toil  and  hardship  afloat,  hut  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
touch  pick  or  spade ;  we  have  crofter  witnesses  saying  that  what 
they  waut  u  to  have  large  crofts  for  farmers  and  small  crofts   for 
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fishermen  ;  nnd  ire  have  tlie  Commissioners  tbemseltres  atating  that 
*' generally^,  though  by  no  mcaas  iuvariably,  the  people  actually 
engaged  in  crofling  and  fishing  are  in  favour  of  the  combined  oecu* 
pations,"  although  "tlic  weight  of  external  evidence  seemed  in  favour 
of  separating  the  two  callings."  They  draw  at  present,  as  the  Com- 
missiouera  correctly  state,  more  of  their  income  from  the  sea  than 
from  the  land;  mysterious  mention  is  often  made  in  the  evidence  of 
the  crofters'  deposits  in  the  Highland  banks,  but  it  is  never  made 
without  it  being  added  that  the  money  vaa  won  by  fishing  and  not 
by  crofting.  The  crofters  have  no  idea,  therefore,  of  abnmlonin^ 
«o  lucrative  a  pursuit,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Munro 
Fergnson,  M.P.,  was  told  lately  by  the  people  of  some  of  the  Lewis 
townships  he  visited,  that  "  they  made  more  by  fishing  than  by 
farming,  and  if  they  only  had  a  pier  they  would  be  all  right." 

Now,  the  fishing— I  speak  here  mainly  of  the  herring  fishing — 

is  no  longer  the  uncertain  and  precarious   business  it  used  to  he  in 

the  old  days  when  it  was  pursued  uuly    iu-shorc.      Fish   were   then 

supposed  to  be  very  migratory  and  capricious  in   their  habits^  and 

fishing-grounds  that  were  to-day  well  stocked   might   to-morrow  be 

found  abandoned.     Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  be  a  doubtful 

experiment  to  increase  the  dependence  ot  a   whole  community  on 

«ucb  an  uncertain  support.      Dut  the   otl'-shore  f.shing-grounds  that 

are    now  resorted   to  are  less  inconstant,  and,  iu  fact,  arc  generally 

believed  by  competent  authorities  to  he  capable  of  yielding  nteady 

supplies  of  fish  almost  at  any  time  there  is  weather  to  reach  them. 

The  Highlaud  fisLery  is  thus  a  resource   that   is  not   now  likely  to 

fail.     But,  stilt  better,  it    is    one  that  is  susceptible  of  immense 

development,  if  it  were  only  furnished  with  suitable   harbours,  aud, 

abuve  all,   were  once   connected   with   the    home    markets.      AVliat 

rrally  retards  it  most  at  present  are  the  high   rates  chai^d  for 

transmission   by   railway    to   tlie   large    English  towns,  aud  if  that 

obstacle  were  removed,  the  industry    would  really  bur^t  into  great 

proportions.     The  Hshing-grouud  is  practically  exhoustless,  and  the 

market — with   its  millions  of  consumers — ought  to  he  one    of  the 

best-    Scotch  herrings  ought  to  be  sold  fresh  in  the  English  towns  for 

Zi.  to  6d,  a  dozen,  but  this  price  is  simply  doubled  by  the  railway 

charges.     A  barrel  of  herrings   can  be   sent  by   steamer  to   Baltic 

{Arts  for  eighteenpence,  but  it  costs  more  than  tweuty  shillings  by 

nil  to   Manchester,    Birmingham,   and  London.      Mr.   Bruce,  the 

Chairoian  of  the  Highlaud  Kailway,  said  lately  that  the  present  rate 

of  tl  and  jE4    10*.   the  ton   for   carrying  fresh   fish  by  passenger 

inin  from  Strome  Kerry,   Stornoway,  and   Wick    to   the  -English 

imrkets  cuuld  not  be  considered  excessive,  because  it   was    no  mure 

tknirf.  the  lb.;  but  tliough  i'i.  the  lb.  is  not   a   serious  charge  on 

wlmoQ,  or  even  cod,  ^d.  the  lb.  is  positively  prohibitory  on  herrings. 
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It  exactly  doubles  the  price  of  the  poor  man's  fisli,  and  that  is  really 
the  only  reason  why  Scotch  herrings  go  so  entirely  abroad  and  never 
reach  the  vast  body  of  consumers  at  home.  lu  fixing  railway  rates, 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  these  differences  in  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  goods,  and  also  to  the  specially  great  increase  of 
traffic  whicii,  as  Mr.  Bruce  admits,  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
Highland  herring  fishery.  A  reduction  to  the  present  rate  of  transit 
by  goods  trains,  or  even  lower,  would  not  be  considered  unreasonable, 
and,  anyhowj  such  a  reduction  is  the  reform  that  is  at  present  most 
indispensable  for  the  development  of  the  Highland  fisheries,  and  it 
would  confer  equal  benefit  on  the  crofters  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
working  millions  of  our  large  cities. 

Now,  not  for  the  moment  to  speak  of  the  agricultnral  changes 
that  seem  to  be  iramineut,  it  is  surely  idle  to  talk  of  a  necessity  for 
exceptional  and  extensive  emigration  at  the  public  expense  for  aclusa 
of  people  who  arc  actively  engaged  in  an  industry  capable  of  so 
great  derelopmeut,  if  an  obstacle,  which  can  only  at  best  be  regarded 
aa  temporary  in  its  nature,  were  to  be  seasonably  removed.  The 
wealth  of  the  Minch  is  a-s  well  worth  cultivating  as  that  of  Manitoba, 
and  as  likely  to  be  remunerative.  The  Commissioners  are  wot  blind 
to  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  for  the  Highlands,  and  recommend 
a  considerable  public  expenditure  for  creeling  the  necessary  piers 
and  harbours,  and  for  providing  fishermen  with  boats  and  nets  on 
State  credit.  The  recommeudatioua  aa  to  piers  and  harbours  ought 
to  be  moat  favourably  entertained,  because  these  works  will  be  of 
great  pulilic  advantage,  and  they  arc  not  likely  to  be  built  by  local 
capital.  Sir  James  Mathcson  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
generous  landlords,  but  an  old  factor  of  his  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  he  never  could  get  Sir  James  to  expend  a  farthing  on  local 
harbours,  or  to  give  any  other  answer  but  "  Let  the  carers  do  that;" 
and  as  the  curers  may  be  in  Stomoway  this  year  aud  Barra  the 
next,  they  will  not  iucur  the  cost.  As  to  tlio  suggestion  of  giving 
loans  to  fishermen,  what  is  really  wanted  is  not  a  temporary  but  a 
permaucut  provision  for  that  purpose,  ^fost  Scotch  fislicrmcu  who 
have  boats  now  have  been  assisted  to  purchase  them  by  loans,  usually 
given  by  curers,  who  charge  interest  for  the  accommodation,  and 
obtain  the  fish  besides  at  a  less  rate  than  they  should  pay  to  fisher- 
men who  were  free  of  debt.  Wherever  any  provision  exists  for 
snpplying  such  loans  to  fislicrmcn,  great  benefit  accrues,  as  is  now 
being  shown  by  Lady  Burdett  Coutta  at  Cape  Clear,  although  ahe 
adopts  the  most  objectionable  principle  of  charging  no  interest  ;  and 
the  experiences  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for  the  last  eight 
years  show  that  the  loans  and  interest  are  both  paid  up  with  fair  punc- 
tuality. Something  more  and  better  than  either  of  tfiese  schemes  is 
needed,  and  that  is  an  institution  of  popular  credit  like  the  Schulzc 
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Delttzscli  People's  Banks.  Just  as  tlie  trades  union  is  the  ameliorative 
agency  for  tbc  modern  wage  labourer,  wbo  has  no  capital  nnd  needs 
nono  for  his  work,  so  tlic  People's  JIauk  is  tbc  amclioratirc  agency 
for  Bmall  working  fanners  and  tradeamen  and  fishermen  who  want 
a  little  capital  to  work  upon.  In  Gcrmauy,  Austria,  and  Italy  these 
banks  have  hccome  one  of  the  most  remarkable  social  growths  of  the 
century  ;  they  are  foundeil  and  managed  and  kept  financially  sound 
without  diSiculty,  and  have  proved  of  the  highetit  advantage  to  the 
daaaes  who  use  them.  Tliey  are  exactly  adapted  to  communities 
like  our  Highland  crofters  and  fishermen,  who  need  credit  in  their 
business,  and  who,  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
make  at  present  a  large  use  of  accommodation  bills,  on  which  they 
pay  not  only  the  bank  discount,  but  also  a  high  interest  to  the 
sureties  for  their  namcx.  The  money  to  set  them  going  might  be 
foond  in  petty  contributions  month  by  month  from  the  crofters 
themselves,  or  in  those  deposits  of  crofter*  in  Highland  banks  of  which 
the  Commission  heard  ao  much — i^2C0,O0O  in  Portree  alone  was 
mentioned  by  a  late  factor  for  Lord  Ma:^donaId — and  in  loans  from 
private  people  ontsidc,  such  as  Schuize  Dclitzsch  found  no  difficulty 
ia  procuring  on  tbc  strength  of  the  joint  liability  of  Uic  mcrabera  of 
the  bank  and  the  promise  of  a  slightly  higher  interest  than  savings 
banks  allow. 

The  Commissioners'  proposals  of  land  reform,  violent  as  some  of 
them  will  seem,  are  still  very  inadequate.    The  crofters  ask  for  more 
land  and  better  tenure.     The  agitation  for  better  conditions  of  tenure 
is  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  the  Highlands,  and  asks  nothing  that  will 
not  in  all  probability  be  presently  demanded  by  agriculturists  else- 
where and  granted  with  advantage  to  every  interest  concerned.    Fair 
rents  fixed  for  stated  periods  by  independent  arbitration  or  by  a  land 
court,  security  from  disturbance  during  these  periods,  compensation 
for  improvements  unexhausted  at  their  expiry — these  are  the  uniform 
demands  of  the  crofters  from  Mull  to  Unst.  They  are  accused  of  having 
been  schooled  into  making  these  demands,  but  if  so,  the  case  with 
which  they  have  learnt  the  lesson  shows  how  closely  it  answered  their 
needs.     But  they  had  no  use  to  learn  such  a  lesson;  it  was  already 
written  among  the  traditions  they  clove  most  to.    It  waa  substantially 
just  the  tenure  that  was  customary  in  the  Highlands  in   the   good 
old  times  of  their   grandfathers.     Sir  John  AtcNeiii  describes  that 
customary  tenure   as  including  the  determination  of  rents  by  inde- 
pendent valuation   for  stated  periods,  immunity  from  a  rise  during 
the  intervals,  security  from  eviction  except   for  personal  delinquency 
or  Qon-paymeut  of  rent,  virtually  hereditary  oceupation,  and  finally 
tkaltachmeutj  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  all  arable  holdings  of  a  cor- 
Topotiding  extent    of    hill    grazing.       Compensation   was   a   thing 
unknoirn  in  the  Highlands ;  it  is  unknown  still ;  the  Commissioners 
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say,  "  We  have  failed  to  find  any  liberal  system  of  compensation 
ia  existence  in  the  Highlands ;  "  but  barring  this  one  important  point, 
the  conditions  now  asked  by  the  croflcra  are  in  their  essence  identical 
with  the  conditions  spontaneously  conceded  to  their  ancestors.  And 
to  do  them  justice,  the  Highland  proprietors  have,  at  the  recent 
meetiDg  in  Inverness,  entirely  admitted  tbe  reasonablenesB  of  the 
crofters'  demands,  and  agreed  to  otfcr  very  considerable  concessions — 
leases  of  It)  to  30  years,  rcviaed  rents,  and  compeusatiou  for  per- 
manent improvements.  The  ofTer,  however,  is  to  be  limited  to  tenants 
not  in  arrear,  a  small  class  among  crofters,  and  is  to  remain 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors.  This^  of  course,  will 
not  satisfy.  The  crofters  ask  for  better  conditions,  not  as  con- 
cessions that  may  be  taken  back,  but  as  a  recognized,  tenant- 
right  ^vliich  they  can  assert  before  an  indcpendant  tribunal,  and 
probably  nothing  abort  of  this  will  ultimately  satisfy  in  the 
Highlands  or  in  the  Lowlands  cither.  For  the  question  is 
not  a  merely  Highland  question.  A  committee  of  the  Scottish 
Farmers'  Alliance,  which  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  investigate 
into  the  character  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  fuuud  that  Act  working 
so  beneficially  wherever  they  went,  that  they  have  returned  and 
recommended  an  immediate  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  for  Scotland  on  the  same  general  lines,  and  the  Alliance 
has  adopted  their  recommendation.  The  only  drawback  to  such 
a  measure — its  tendency  to  lessen  the  landlord's  expenditure  on 
his  estate — is  one  the  crofters^  at  any  rate,  have  no  occasion  to 
feel,  for,  as  the  Commissioners  state,  Highland  landlords,  generous 
as  has  been  their  expenditure  for  other  purposes,  have  very  rarely 
spent  a  farthing  for  the  direct  advantage  of  the  crofters. 

The  Commissioners'  device  for  providing  security  of  tenure  is  an 
improving  lease,  which  may  be  claimed  as  a  right  before  the  Sheriffj 
which  gives  occupation  for  thirty  years  at  a  rent  fixed  by  independent 
arbitration,  which  imposes  specific  obligations  to  make  improvements, 
but  offers  reasonable  compensation  at  the  termination  of  tbe  tenancy, 
and  which  may  be  relimiuishcd  any  Whitsunday  during  its  currency, 
but  cannot  be  astsigned  by  the  occupier.  To  this  proposal,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection,  but  it  ia  to  be  confined 
exclusively  to  occupiers  who  pay  i:G  or  more  of  rent,  and  scarce  one- 
eighth  of  the  crofters  pay  that  amount.  The  remaining  seven- 
eighths  are  gravely  recommended,  for  protection  against  arbitrary 
eviction  and  rack-renting,  to  **  the  humanity  of  landlords  and  public 
opinion ! "  The  Commissioners  are  unusually  decided — they  are 
vehement  even — in  their  refusal  to  the  leaser  croftcra  of  the  benefits 
of  security.     They  say — 

"  To  invest  the  most  huinbte  and  Iielpless  claw  of  agricultural  tennnl3  with 
immunities  and  rights  which  ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  this  expaasivo 
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iniprorement  of  the  dwelling  and  tlie  soil,  woulil  tend  to  tix  them  in  a  condition 
from  which  ihey  ought  to  be  reaolutely  though  gently  withdrawn.  These 
people  ought  eitJicr  to  [xiss  us  cruflera  to  v.  hoLdiug  uf  ii  highur  vuluc,  oi  tuke 
their  position  among  the  others  lu  luboun^rs,  meohanica,  or  (iaherinen,  with  a 
cottage  and  an  iillotment,  or  migrate  to  other  aeats  of  labour  hera  or  eaiigrato 
to  other  countries." 

And  again — 

"  Wo  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  to  grant  at  thii  moment  to  the 
whole  mass  of  smull  tvnimts  in  th^i  Hi^hland^  and  lalnnds  fixity  of  tenure  in 
thfrir  holtlingii,  uncontrolled  inaDageuiE>nt  of  these  hoUHogs  and  free  »ale  of 
tenant-right,  goodwill,  and  improveiuenta,  would  be  to  perpetuate  aocial  evils 
of  a  danj*eroua  character.  It  would  ia  some  districts  simply  accelerate  the 
subdivision  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil,   promote  a  reckless  iiicrcaeo  of  the 

I  population,  nggravato  the  indlgpiums  sfpuilnr  and  lethargy  wliicli  too  much 
abound  already,  and  multiply  ilie  contingencies  of  destitution  nni  famine 
which  even  now  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  are  ever  impuudlng." 
A  sis-jKtunder's  meat,  it  seemje,  \%  a  four-potinder^s  poison,  and  a 
system  of  durable  tenure  which  is  to  carry  a  fisherman  M'ith  a  big 
eroft  on  to  fortune  is  to  {qvcq  a  fisberoiau  with  a  small  croft — i.e.,  a 
croft  he  is  I»etter  able  to  mannnc  efficiently  along  with  his  fishing — 

■  to  social  wreck.  And  more  inconsisteutly  still,  people  who  are 
believed  to  be  so  capable  of  self-government  that  they  are  to  be 
created  into  a  recognised  village  conimnnity,  with  a  right  to  obtain 

I    more  land,  are  declared  in   almost   the   same  breath    to    be  utterly 
incapable  of  managing  the  holdings  that  they  already  possess.     The 
reasons  given  for  this  strange  step  do  not  make  it  more  rational.    The 
"  indigenous  squalor  aud  lethargy  "  of  the  people  are  really,  on  the  best 
tcstiraony  given  to  the  Commission  itaelf,  the  fruit  of  that   very  in- 
*ecurity  which   the  Commission    invokes  to  remedy  it,  for,  observe, 
"there  is  this  admitted  and  most  puzzling  perversity  about  the  croftem' 
:^iitlolence,  that  it  is  exhibited  nowhere — neither  in  Bshing  nor  navvy 
Ja/>onrj  nor  anywhere  else — except  in  work  oii  their  own  crofta,  and 
^bc  cause  must  therefore  be  rationally  looked  for  in  tiie  discouraging 
£?oiaditions  of  that  specific  kind  of  work  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
'••'OTker.*      And  as  for  subdivision,  that  will  surely  be  much  better 
crlieckcd  under  the  definite  provisions  of  a  lease  or  a  judicial  tcuurc  than 
"^wi^hout  them.    Indeed,  without  them  it  is  not  checked  at  all — we  have 
Tk.     century's  experience   of  that.      And  here  it  is  right  to  say  that  it 
^fvould  be  most  uujust  to  lay  all   the  subdivision  that  has  occurred 
a.'fc  the  crofters'  door.     Much  of  it  was  caused,  as  was  shown  before 

*   A  Blrongoonliniuititiu  of  this  hiu  jiut  been  sappUfiil  by  Profen-->r  Rinuiiy  ia  lus 
mT^ide  id  Un^millan  on  tlm  Highlaud  Cr>i(t«ri  in  Cdiaiula.     Kitt-r  HpeaViiig  oi  tbair 

\mm  fi'ii  ill  ''iiitliiiiil.  lull  iiilili     "  Butall  tliui  aeemi  to  ilisapp«ar  in  Can«da Tlt^y 

nnwi  b)1  wuigtiioe  u  to  thntr  futuiv.  otiorgittic  in  tlieir  »rrangemeatH,  and  were  tuigerly 

P4olBS  thio^  And  luing  meaoa  of  which  tlicy  ha4  uo  previous  oxitcrinnce.  It  seeiaed  ai 
U  *  u*  nugio  of  [>iO|>erty '  Imil  hstl  itA  ttfcct  Ujioa  tlkODi,  and  drawu  out  the  powna 
■vhicb  too  often  lie  dunnaot  at  home. "  Tticac  crulten  htu)  nut  been  mors  than  ■  yvar  iu 
CaaadAt  muI  "the  magic  uf  jmipurty'*  would  work  the  laoM  chaoga  oa  them  as 
lovedil^  %x  liotue.  Ttia  inngic  ol  [iruprrty  is  merely  such  a  tenure  aa  makcu  labour 
diecrfulhy  iecaringto  it  the  pennaueut  pou«uion  of  its  own  fruits. 
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the  Commission,  by  laudlords  themselves,  who  in.  clearing  out  the 
tcuttuts  of  one  township  wedged  them  in  among  the  tenants  of 
another ;  hat  perhaps  most  of  it  was  due  to  the  operation  of  an 
ordinary  economic  force  which  we  see  producing  the  same  results 
among  Contiocutal  peasant  proprietors  every  day.  A  new  manufac- 
ture is  brought  to  their  door^  and  its  ready  money  ia  sweet, 
and  dispenses  with  the  need  of  the  old  extent  of  laud.  lu  the 
Highlands  the  new  manufacture  was  kelp,  and  while  it  throve  it 
suited  landlords  and  tenants  alike  that  boldiags  should  be  sub- 
divided. It  is  most  important  that  peasant  holdings  of  a  size 
sufficient  to  keep  a  family  in  work  and  maintenance  should  not  be 
subdivided  beneath  that  size,  but  whether  subdivision  of  labourers' 
holdings  is  an  evil  depends  entirely  on  thi:  amount  of  work  to  be 
got  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  Denmark,  where  the  itonde  is  for- 
bidden subdivision  below  a  certain  minimum,  unlimited  sub- 
division ia  allowed  to  the  houjtmaend  (cottar),  and  if  the  Highland 
fishing  should  grow  so  much  as  to  entice  the  crofters  deeper  into  it, 
it  is  possible  it  might  lead  to  further  subdivision  before  it  led,  as  It 
has  done  at  Buckie  and  Luch  Fyue,  to  complete  abandonment  of 
crofting  in  favour  of  the  more  remunerative  occupation.  But  as 
tbiugs  at  present  «tand,  the  Highland  fisherman  certainly  requires  a 
fair-sized  croft,  and  to  do  justice  to  his  croft  while  he  has  it,  he 
requires  the  same  conditions  as  other  agriculturists. 

Tbe  demand  for  more  land,  unlike  the  dcmaud  for  sounder  con- 
ditions of  tenure,  is  one  that  is  local  to  the  Highlands,  and  that 
asks  from  the  State  intervention  of  a  very  exceptional  character. 
The  demand  is  baHCtI  on  j>cculiarities  In  Highland  history,  such  as  the 
clearances,  which  modern  public  opinion  would  no  more  tolerate  than 
it  would  slaveholding,  and  the  forcible  deprivation  from  townships  of 
hill  grazings  immemurially  jxiiiscsscd,  which  is  shown  iu  the  evidence  to 
have  been  very  common,  and  has  naturally  left  discontent  and  distress 
behind  it.  Now,  the  proposal  to  restore  these  hill  grazing),  where 
they  have  been  annexed  to  sheep-farms,  is  frankly  admitted  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  to  be  "  a  most  reasonable  proposition,"  and  one  he 
would  willingly  accede  to ;  it  was  stated  by  various  sheep  farmers 
that  such  a  loss  of  pasture  would  do  no  injury  to  their  farms  beyond 
the  mere  reduction  of  their  size ;  and  the  crofters  declare  they  are 
villing  to  pay  as  much  per  acre  as  the  larger  tenants,  and  in  the 
present  situation  of  sheep  farming  they  are  certainly  likely  to  do  so. 
The  crofters*  dcnmnd,  therefore,  involves  nothing  further  than  a 
transfer  of  land  from  one  tenant  to  another,  and  so  far  from  being  the 
convulsion  which  the  Marquis  of  Lornc  seems  to  think  it,  it  is  probably 
the  smallest  interference  with  the  absolute  rights  of  property  that  has 
ever  taken  place  to  remedy  social  distress  that  has  been  seething  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  that  has  called  three  times  for  official 
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inqniry,  and  has  repeatedly  required  Goveniracut  intcrrciUkou,  now  by 
money  and  then  by  mariucs.  The  Commissiunen'  iiruptMala,  Uiarc- 
fore,  are  less  likely  lo  be  criticised  for  the  cnll  tlipy  make  on  Slalo 
interference  than  from  general  considerations  of  their  elllciciu'y  for  iho 
well-being  of  the  croftera,  or  of  fairuc»i  to  other  partin  cont'crned, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  this  was  the  course  taken  oven  by 
one  with  such  high  views  of  private  property  as  the  Duke  of  Arf{ytl, 
Tbeir  propoaala  arc,  first,  to  endow  existing  towushipa  with  a  rogular 
oonstitntion  and  q  dcHuitc  right  of  expansion  within  certain  liniiUi 
— a  right  to  compel  landlords  to  grant  n»  munh  land  from  cnntiguunM 
shccp-ruus  as  shall  raise  the  average  rent  of  the  oconpants  uf  (lie 
townships  to  £15  a  year,  if  the  Sheriff  is  fiiitiNfied  (hnt  thr  npiilying 
towDship  is  really  overcrowded,  and  that  its  occiipaiits  ixjuk-w  sutll* 
dent  capita)  to  stock  the  new  ground ;  and,  wcond,  with  the  connout 
of  the  proprietor,  to  settle  new  townships  elsewhere,  with  n  chum  In 
State  loans  for  the  requisite  buildings,  if  the  Sherilf  is  satisfied  as 
before  that  the  applicants  have  capital  eaough  to  itock  tlic  plaoo. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  these  proposals  is  that  thry  would  probably 
aQaT  the  immediate  discontent,  and  perhaps  allay  it  t>etter  tor  the 
tioie  than  any  other  expedient.     The  township,  however,  though  A 

ent  basis  for  immediate  expaosioni  is  certainly  not  a  model 
rial  organization,  because  it  hoa  bo  common  management.  The 
■he^  of  the  careleas  tenant  infect  thoac  of  the  carcfol  one ;  the  delay 
of  the  laiy  tecoat  keeps  bock  the  wosk  of  the  dilifent,  smI  Uw  lotenMrta 
of  the  maayimaUeT  tcnanta  ore  often  tet  ogoittat  tbooe  of  the  ISnrlorKcr 
Aad  this  disunity  it  ^a^gjBntgA  nadcr  the  ■chene  of  the  Cofamto* 
■ooo^  iat  aone  of  the  teMSfii  mb  to  have  the  itnBalBe  t4  e  icooe/ 
oad  oAen  peffcopa  the  niD  peeler  otiMlM  of  %  foeMd,  «Ule  tW 
not  ofc  to  be  left  in  their  ongsaeJ  hdyfaenna     tktiaU  ie  tfceia^ 

ctf  otabOity,  the  fnpiihi|  m  ww^6a^  m  iht  ^ttt  wmiUum M 
It   is   thacfae  •    fMitiua  vtalMr  tfce 

not  be    bencr    ocrvee    \if  oawe  vcBHBOBMdeeM   flM  e> 
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what  could  have  caused  it?  Some  thought  sheep  cropped  the  grass 
closer  than  cattle,  others  that  they  fertilized  it  leas ;  but  there  is  one 
fact  for  which,  though  it  \ras  not  brought  before  the  Commissiou,  wo 
have  good  documentary  evidence,  and  which  throws  much  light  on 
the  matter.  Capt.  lienderson  states  in  his  ''Agriculture  of  Suther- 
land/' written  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  in  1 798  there  were 
in  that  county  -19,500  acres  under  crop  and  permanent  meadow;  and  in 
1882,  as  we  Icaru  from  the  agricultural  rcturus,  there  were  only  31,C3S 
acres.  In  84  years,  18,000  acres,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  green 
land  of  the  county,  has  gone  back  under  heather — a  curious  picture  _ 
to  place  side  by  side  with  the  Duke's  noble,  though  uuhappily  uure-  I 
munerative,  exertions  to  reclaim  heather  into  green  land.  An  official 
return  given  by  one  of  his  Grace's  factors  states  that  the  average 
price  of  reclamation  iu  Sutherland  is  £31  an  acre,  so  that  it  would  uow 
cost  the  Duke  upwards  of  £550,000  to  undo  what  sheep-farming  has 
done,  and  to  restore  the  laud  again  to  the  by  no  means  advanced 
condition  it  was  in  before  the  clearances.  If  these  things  are  so,  it  is 
plain  that  the  old  tenantry  were  sacrificed  to  a  huge  economic  blunder, 
aud  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Kintail's  remedy  of  giving  the  pastures 
long  rest  from  sheep  by  turning  them  from  farms  into  deer  forests 
is  an  attempt  to  core  a  great  evil  by  giving  it  still  greater  and  freer 
play.  Under  forest,  the  land  would  more  and  more  surely  go  back  to  _ 
a  state  of  nature,  and  landlord  and  public  alike  have  an  interest  in  I 
saying  it  shall  go  no  further.  The  true  cure  is  coming  to  be  seen  to 
be  a  return  to  a  more  mixed  system  of  farming — pastoral  aud 
arable,  cattle  and  sheep  combined — and  to  smaller  sizes  of  hold- 
ings. One  of  the  best  evidences  that  large  sheep-farms  arc  doomed  is 
that  large  ahccp-farmers  have  begun  to  condemn  them.  Mr.  T. 
Pur^'es,  an  extensive  and  capable  fanner  who  is  no  friend  to  crofters, 
tells  the  Commission  that  the  present  holdings  are  "unmanageably 
large,"  that  the  farmers  "  don't  get  half  the  use  of  the  land  they  _ 
occupy,''  that  "  there  should  bo  farms  from  £10  up  to  £50  or  m 
jCIOO,''  aud  that  "the  Duke  would  be  pursuing  a  wise  policy  by 
giving  a  tcnaut  a  hin«cl  of  sheep.  Let  that  be  a  farm,  and  so  on,  or 
divide  that  perhaps  into  two  farms."  So  far  as  the  Duke  here 
spoken  of  is  concerned  (the  Duke  of  SuthcrliLud),  he  is  believed  to  he 
entirely  iu  favour  of  such  a  plan,  aud  it  appears  that  Lord  Macdonald 
has  already  begun  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  suflicicnt  capital  among  the 
small  tenants  to  undertake  such  a  size  of  farm.  The  Commif^ionera  - 
have  no  help  whatever  to  offer  in  this  most  fundamental  dltBcuUy.  I 
They  ask  the  State  to  lend  capital  to  fisliermeu  aud  to  emigrants, 
on  the  personal  security  of  these  fishermen  and  emigrant*  them- 
selves, but  they  refuse  to  recommend  any  such  aid  to  farmers  ta 
buy  stock.     Various   suggestions,  however,  have   come   from  other 
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quarters.  The  Scotsman,  for  example,  tbiuks  laudlords,  where  they 
have  shecp^farma  in  their  own  h&niU,  might  resort  to  the  old  ateelbow 
syatem  of  tenure,  which  was  not  uacommoQ  ia  the  north  of  Scotland 
fifty  years  ago,  and  let  laud  and  stock  together,  on  condition  that  both 
arc  returned  at  the  end  of  the  lease  in  as  good  a  state  as  tbey  were 
received  in.  The  crofters'  credit  might  be  expanded  by  Mr.  Greig'a 
proposal  to  introduce  the  colonial  plan  of  mortgaging  hill  stock,  and 
it  would  be  still  further  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  people'* 
banks.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  numbers  of  wealthy  sympa- 
thizers with  the  crofters  are  not  unwilling  to  lend  money  for  crofter 
development,  aud  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  company  of  such  be 
formed,  which  might,  if  necessary,  obtain  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  State  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Such  a  com- 
pany would  be  otherwise  advantageous  as  well.  It  would  find 
itself  forced  to  sec  to  the  proper  training  of  the  people  in 
modern  methods  of  husbandry  j  would  try  to  get  over  their  objection 
to  A  pig  *  induce  them  to  grovr  a  few  vegetables  for  their  own  use ;  and 
perhaps  try  the  more  important  points,  whether  profitable  dairy- 
farming  might  not  be  more  widely  introduced,  or  cheese  factories, 
iuch  at  have  recently  grown  up  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere.  Of 
course,  for  this  last  work  the  people  would  have  to  be  taught,  but  so 
bad  the  Derby  folk.  Skill,  capital,  sound  tenure,  these  arc  the 
three  requisites,  and  of  these  the  greatest  is  skill,  but  perhaps  the 
most  primarily  necessary  is  souad  tenure.  ViiiU.  skill  and  good 
tenure,  capital  may  be  fuuud,  aud  small  farmers  will  produce  more 
and  afford  a  higher  rent  than  large;  but  without  skill  and  sound 
tenure  what  can  be  made  of  them  ? 

JoH.v  Rak, 


THE  POETRY  OF  TENNYSON. 


IT  is  perhaps  difficult  for  men  of  middle  age  to  estimate  Teiiny»on 
aright.    For  wc  who  lovo  poetry  were  brought  up,  as  it  were,  at 
bi»  feet,  and  he  cast  the  magic  of  his  faaciuation  over  our  youth.  We 
have  gone  away,  we  hare  travelled  iu  other  lauds,  absorbed  in  other 
preoccupations,  often  revolving   problems  diflFerent  from   those  cou- 
ccrniug  which  we  took  counsel  with  him ;  aud  we  hear  new  voices, 
claiming   authority,  who  aver  that   our  old  master  has  been  super- 
seded, that  he  has  no  message  for  a  new  generation,  that  his  voice  is 
no  longer  a  talisman  of  power.     Tlicn  wc  return  to  the  country  of  our 
early  love,  and   what  shall  our  report  be  ?     Each  one  must   answer 
for  himself;  but  my  report  will  bo  entirely  loyal  to  those  early  and 
dear  imprctision^.      I  am  of  those  who  believe  that  Tennyson  has  still 
a  message  for  the  world.     Men  become  impatient  witli  hearing  Aris- 
tides  so  of^en  called  just,  but  is  that  the  fault  of  Aristides?     They 
are  impatient  also  with  a  reputation,  which  necessarily  is  what  all  great 
reputations  must  so  largely  be — the  empty  echo  of  living  voices  from 
blank  walls.     "  Now  again  " — not  the  people,  but  certain  critics — 
"  call  it  but  u  weed."    Yet  how  strange  these  fashions  in  poetry  are  I   I 
well  remember  liord  Bronghton, Byron's  friend,  expressing  to  me,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  his  astonishment  that  the  bust  of  Tennyson  by  Woolncr 
should  have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  place  near  that  of  Lord  Uyron 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     "  Lord  Byron  was  a  great  poet ;  but 
Mr,  Tennyson,  though  he  had  written  pretty  verses,"  and  so  on.   For 
one  thing,   the  men  of  that   generation    deemed  Tennyson   terribly 
obscure.     *'  In  >I  emoriam,"  it  was  held,  nobody  could  possibly  under- 
stand.     Tiic  poet,  bciug  original,  bad  to  make  his  own  publia    Men 
nurtured  on  Scott  and  Byron  could  not  understand  him.     Now  we 
hear  no  more  of  his  obscurity.     Moreover,  he  spoke  as  the  month- 
piece   of  his  own   time.     Doubts,   aspirations,  visions   unfamiliar  to 
the  aging,  breathed  melodiously    through  him.     Again,  how    con 
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temptuoualj  do  Broad-cburch  psychologists  like  George  Macdonalrl, 
and  imtere  for  the  Spectator^  as  well  as  literary  peraous  belouging  to 
what  I  may  term  the  finikin  school,  oil  the  other  hand^  now  talk  of 
our  eqnally  great  poet  Byron.  How  detestable  must  the  North  be, 
if  the  South  be  so  admirable  !  But  while  Teanysou  Sjiokc  to  me  in 
youth,  Byron  sixike  to  me  iu  boyhood,  and  I  still  love  both. 

Whatever  may  have  to  be  discounted  from  the  popularity  of 
Tennyson  on  account  of  fashion  and  a  well-known  name,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  harmony  with  the  (more  or  less  provincial)  ideas  of  the 
large  majority  of  Engliahmcu,  his  popularity  is  a  fact  of  real  benefit 
to  the  public,  and  highly  creditable  to  them  at  the  same  time.  'Hie 
establishment  of  his  name  in  popular  favour  is  but  very  partially 
accounted  fur  by  the  circumstance  that,  wben  he  won  his  spurs,  he 
was  among  younger  singers  the  only  serious  champion  in  the  fields 
since,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  was  at  one  time  a  less  "  popular  "  poet 
than  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  Vox  popidi  is  not  always  vox  Dei, 
bat  it  may  be  so  accidentally,  and  then  the  pcopie  reap  benefit  from 
their  happy  blunder.  The  great  poet  who  won  the  laurel  before 
Tennyson  has  never  been  "  popular  "  at  all,  and  Tennyson  is  the  only 
true  English  poet  who  has  pleased  the  "  public  "  since  Byron,  Walter 
Seott,  Tom  Moore,  ami  Mrs.  Hcmans.  But  he  had  to  conquer  tlleir 
Riffirages,  for  his  utterance,  whatever  he  may  have  owed  to  Keat$,  was 
original,  and  bis  substance  the  outcome  of  an  opulent  and  profound 
personality.  These  were  serious  obstacles  to  success,  for  he  neither 
went  "deep ''into  "the  general  heart"  like  Burns,  nor  appealed  to 
superficial  sentiments  in  easy  language  like  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron. 
In  his  earliest  volume  indeed  there  was  a  preponderance  of  manner 
orer  matter;  it  was  characterized  by  a  certain  dainty  prettincss  of 
style,  that  scarcely  gave  promise  of  the  high  spiritual  vision  and  rich 
complexity  of  human  insight  to  which  he  has  since  attained,  though 
it  did  manifest  a  delicate  feeling  for  nature  in  association  with  human 
moods,  an  extraordinarily  subtle  sensibility  of  all  senses,  and  a  luscious 
pictorial  power.  Not  Eudymioa  had  been  more  luxuriant.  All  was 
steeped  in  golden  languors.  There  were  faults  in  plenty,  and  of 
course  the  critics,  faithful  to  the  instincts  of  their  kind,  were  jubilant 
to  Doac  them.  To  adapt  Coleridge's  funny  verses,  not  "  the  Church 
of  St.  Gcryon,"  nor  the  legendary  Rhine,  but  the  "  stinks  and 
itcodiGs  "  of  KolntowD  do  such  otfal-feedera  love  to  enumerate,  and 
dutingaish.  But  the  poet  in  his  verses  on  "  Musty  Christopher  " 
|m  one  of  these  people  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  Stuart  Mill,  as 
Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  lately  published  and  very  instructive  lecture  on 
Tannyson,  points  out,  was  the  one  critic  in  a  million  who  remembered 
V9f^%  preccptj 

"  Be  tboo  the  flrst  true  merit  to  bafriend, 
His  pmiM  ia  lo«t  who  waits  till  all  cDmmead." 
p2 
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Yet  it  is  only  uatural  that  the  mediocrities,  who  for  a  tcoment 
keep  the  door  of  Fame,  should  scrutiuizc  with  somewhat  jaundiced 
eye  the  credentials  of  new  aspirants,  since  every  entry  adds  fresh 
bitterness  to  their  own  exclusion. 

But  really  it  is  well  for  us,  the  poet's  elect  lovers,  to  remember 
that  he  ODce  had  faults,  however  few  he  may  now  retain;  for  the 
perverse  gcucratiou  who  dance  not  when  the  poet  pipes  to  them,  nor 
mourn  when  he  weeps,  have  turned  upon  Tennyson  with  the  cry  that 
he  "  is  all  fault  who  has  no  fault  at  all " — they  would  have  u» 
regard  him  as  a  ktud  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  a  "  blameless  "  artistic 
"monster,"  a  poet  of  unimpeachable  technical  skill,  but  keeping  a 
certain  dead  level  of  moderate  merit.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded 
that  this  at  all  cvcuts  is  false.  The  dawn  of  his  young  art  was 
beautiful;  but  the  artist  had  all  the  generous  faults  of  youthful 
genius — excess,  vision  confused  with  gorgeous  colour  and  predomi- 
nant sense,  too  palpable  artifice  of  dictiou,  indistinctacss  of  articula- 
tion in  the  outline,  intricately-woven  cross-lights  flooding  the  canvas, 
defect  of  living  interest;  while  Coleridge  said  that  he  bcgau  to  write 
poetry  without  au  ear  for  metre.  Neither  Adeline,  Madeline,  uor 
Eleanore  arc  living  portraits,  though  Elcanore  is  gorgeously  painted. 
"  The  Ode  to  Memory  "  has  isolated  images  of  rare  beauty,  but  it  is 
kaleidoscopic  iu  effect ;  the  fancy  is  playing  with  loose  foam-wreaths, 
rather  than  the  imagination  "  taking  things  by  the  heart."  Bot  our 
great  poet  has  gone  beyond  these.  He  has  himself  rejected  twenty- 
six  cut  of  the  fifty-eight  pocuis  published  iu  his  first  volume;  while 
«ome  of  those  even  in  the  second  have  been  altogether  rewritten. 
Such  defects  are  emiuently  present  in  the  lately  republished  poem 
written  in  youth,  "The  Lover's  Tale,"  though  this  too  has  been  altered. 
As  a  storehouse  of  fine  imagery,  metaphor,  and  deftly  moulded 
phrase,  of  blank  verse  also  whose  sonorous  rhythm  must  surely  be  a 
febric  of  adult  architecture,  the  piece  can  hardly  be  surpassed;  but 
the  tale  as  tale  lingers  and  lapses,  overweighted  with  the  too  gorgeous 
trappings  under  which  it  so  laboriously  moves.  And  such  expression 
OS  the  following,  though  not  un-Shakspearian,  is  hardly  quarried  from 
the  soundest  material  in  Shakspcare — for,  after  all,  Shakspeare  was  a 
euphuist  now  and  then — 

"  Why  fed  we  from  on*  fottnfauB?  drew  OM  na  t 
"VVliy  irere  our  tnotlteni  liranches  of  cwa  itotn, 

if  that  Bam«  DOftrnesi 
Wore  fitlfcr  to  tliw  diatanco,  and  thitt  oiw 
Vnunt  courier  to  thin  r^iiA^,  if  BtTcctba 
Liring  slew  lov«,  nod  Bympathy  hew&d  out 
The  iMvom-nepuluhre  of  Byoipatliy  *  " 

Yet  "  Mariana"  had  the  virtue,  which  the  poet  has  displayed 
jjre-emiueutly  since,  of  concentration.     Ylwcty  subtle  touch  enhances 
the  effect  he  intends  to  produce,  that  of  the  desolation  of  the  deserted 
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an,  whose  hope  is  nearlv  extinguished  ;  Nature  hammering  a 
fresh  nail  into  her  coffm  with  every  innocent  aspect  or  uiovcmcat. 
Beautiful  too  are  "  Love  and  Death  "  aud  "  The  Poet's  Mind ;"  while 
iu  "  ITie  Pocl  "  we  have  the  aft-quoted  line :  "  Dowered  with  the 
hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  !ovc  of  love." 

Mr.  6.  Brimley  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  point  out  the  disttuctive 
peculiarity  of  Lord  Tennysou's  treatment  of  landscape.  It  is  treated 
by  him  dramatically ;  that  is  to  say,  the  details  of  it  are  selected 
so  as  to  be  iaterpretative  of  the  particular  mood  or  emotion  he  wishes 
to  represent.  Thus  in  the  two  Marianas,  they  are  painted  with  the 
minute  distinctness  appropriate  to  the  morbid  and  sickening  observa- 
tioa  of  the  lonely  woman,  whose  attention  is  distracted  by  no  cares, 
pleasures,  or  satisfied  affections.  That  is  a  pregnant  remark,  a  key 
to  unlock  a  good  deal  of  Tennyson's  work  with.  Byron  and 
Shelley,  thougli  they  are  carried  out  of  themselves  in  contemplating 
Nature,  do  not,  T  think,  often  take  her  aa  interpreter  <tf  moods  alien 
to  their  own.  In  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  it  is  true,  Margaret's 
lonely  grief  is  thus  delineated  through  the  neglect  of  her  garden 
and  the  surroundings  of  lier  cottage ;  yet  this  is  not  so  cha- 
racteristic a  note  of  his  nature- poetry.  In  the  "  Miller's  Daughter  " 
and  the  "  Gardener's  Daughter "  the  lovers  would  be  Utile 
indeed  without  the  associated  scene  so  germane  to  the  incidents 
narrated,  both  as  congeuial  setting  of  the  picture  for  a  spectator,  and 
as  vitally  fuseil  with  the  emotion  of  the  lovers;  while  ucvcr  was  more 
lovely  landscape-painting  of  the  gentle  order  than  in  the  "  fiardener'a 
Daughter."  Lessiug,  who  says  that  poetry  ought  never  to  be 
pictorial,  would,  I  suppose,  much  object  to  Tennyson's ;  but  to  me, 
1  confess,  this  mellow^  lucid,  luminous  word-painting  of  his  is 
eotirely  delightful.  It  refutes  the  criticism  that  words  caunot  convey 
a  picture  by  |)erfectly  conveying  it.  Solvitur  ambtdando ;  the 
Gardener's  Daoghter  standing  by  her  rose-bush,  "  a  sight  to  make  an 
old  mau  young,"  remaintug  in  our  vision  to  confouud  all  crabbed 
pedants  with  pet  theories. 

In  his  second  volume,  indeed,  the  poet's  art  was  well  mastered, 

for  here  wc  find  the  "  Lotos-caters,"  "  UCnoue,"  "  The  Palace  of  .A.rt," 

"  -A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  the  tender  "  May-Queen,"  and  the 

"  Xady  of  Shalott."     Perhaps  the  first  four  of  these  are  among  the 

v^xy  finest  works  of  Tcuuyson.    In  the  mouth  of  the  love-lorn  nymph 

C£lnone  he  places  the  complaint  concerning  Paris  into  which  there 

tcrs  so  much  delightful  picture  of  the  scenery  around  Mount  Ida, 

d  of  thoJ>c  fair  immortals  who  came  to  be  judged  by  the  beardless 

a.p pie-arbiter.     How  deliciously  flows  the  verse! — though  probably 

it.    flows  still  more  entrancingly  in  the  "  Lotos-eaters,"    wandering 

l\icre  like  clouds  of  fragrant  incense,  or  some  slow  heavy  honey,  or 

rare  amber  nnguent  poured  out.      How  wonderfully  harmonious 
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with  the  dream-mood  of  tiic  dreamers  arc  phrase,  image,  and  measni 
But    vc  need  not  quote   the   lovely  choric  song  wherein   occur  the 
lines — 

"  Mtuno  that  gentlier  on  tlio  Bpirit  Has 
Than  tired  Dj'clids  opou  tirvu  cyca," 

80  entirely  restful  and  happy  in  their  aimplicity.  If  Art  would 
always  hlossora  80,  she  might  be  forgiven  if  she  blossomed  only  for 
her  own  sake;  yet  this  controversy  regarding  Art  for  Art  need 
hardly  have  arisenj  since  Art  may  certainly  hloom  for  her  own  sake, 
if  only  she  consent  to  assimilate  in  her  blooming,  and  so  exhale  for 
her  votaries,  in  due  proportion,  all  elements  essential  to  Nature,  and 
Humanity  ;  fur  in  the  highest  artist  all  faculties  are  transfigured  into 
one  supreme  organ ;  while  among  forms  her  form  is  the  most  con- 
summate, among  fruits  her  fruit  oilers  the  most  satisfying  refresh- 
ment,    "WTiat  a  delicately  true  picture  have  we  here — 


Anti  like  a  downirard  ainoke,  the  slender  streiuu 
Along  the  diff  to  fall,  and  paiuc  and  fall  did  seem," 


I 


and  1 


I 


where  we  fcscl  also  the  poet's  remarkable  faculty  of  making  word 
rhythm  an  echo  and  auxiliary  of  the  sense.  Not  only  have  we  the 
three  caiauras  respectively  after  "fall,"  and  "pause"  and  *' fall/' but  the 
length,  and  soft  amplitude  of  the  vowel  sounds  with  liquid  consonants 
aid  in  the  realization  of  the  picture,  reminding  of  i^Iilton's  beautiful 
"  From  morn  to  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,  a  aummer'a 
day."  The  same  faculty  is  notable  in  the  rippling  lilt  of  the  charm- 
ing little  "  Brook  "  song,  and  indeed  cvcryMhcrc.  In  the  "  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  '*  wo  have  a  series  of  cabinet  portraits,  presenting  a 
situation  of  human  interest  with  a  few  animating  touches,  but  still 
chiefly  through  suggestive;  surroundings.  There  occurs  the  magnifi- 
cent phrase  of  C'leopatra  :  "  "VVe  drank  the  Lybian  sun  to  sleep,  and 
lit  lamps  which  outbumed  Canopus."  The  force  of  expression  ■ 
could  be  carried  uu  further  than  throughout  this  jwem,  and  hy 
"  expression  "  of  course  I  do  not  mean  pretty  words,  or  power- words  for 
their  own  sweet  sake,  for  these,  expressing  nothing,  whatever  else  they  I 
may  be,  are  not  "  expression  ;  "  but  I  mean  the  forcible  or  felicitous 
presentment  of  thought,  image,  feeling,  or  incident,  through  pregnant 
aud  beautiful  language  in  harmony  with  them;  though  the  subtle  and 
indirect  suggestion  of  language  is  unquestionably  an  element  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  poetry.  The  "  Palace  of  Art "  is  perhaps 
equal  to  the  former  poem  for  lucid  splendour  of  dcBcription,  in  this 
inatanr<;  pointing  a  moral,  allegorizing  a  truth.  Scornful  pride, 
intellectual  arrogance,  selfish  absorption  in  a*sthetic  enjoyment,  is 
imaged  forth  in  this  vision  of  the  queen's  world-rc&cctiug  palace,  and 
its  various  treasures — the  end  luiing  a  sense  of  unendurable  isolation, 
engendering  madness,  but  at  last  repentance,  and  reconcilement  with 
the  scouted  commonalty  of  maukind. 
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The  dominant  note  of  Tenuysou's  poetry  is  assuredly  the  delinea- 
liou  of  human  moods  modulated  by  Nature,  and  through  a  system  of 
Nature-symbolism.  Thus,  in  "  Elaine,"  when  Lancelot  has  sent  a 
courtier  to  the  queen,  asking  her  to  grant  him  audienee,  that  he  may 
present  the  diamonds  won  for  her  in  tourney,  she  receives  the 
meHenger  with  unmoved  dignity ;  but  he,  bending  low  and  reverently 
before  her,  saw  "  with  a  sidelong  eye  '* 

"  The  ibadow  of  aome  piece  of  pointetl  Ian 
In  the  qaeen's  sbailow  vibrate  on  the  wolJt, 
Ami  inrtcd,  Uughing  iu  hin  courtly  hourt^" 

The  "Morte  d'Arthur"  affords  a  striking  instauee  of  this 
peculiarly  TenuysonJan  method.  That  is  another  of  the  very  finest 
pieces.  Such  poetry  may  suggest  labour,but  not  more  than  does  the 
poetry  of  Virgil  or  Milton.  Every  word  is  the  right  word,  and 
each  in  the  right  place.  Sir  H.  Taylor  indeed  warns  poets  agaiust 
"  wanting  to  make  every  word  beautU'ul."  And  yet  here  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  result  of  such  an  effort  is  successful,  so  delicate  has 
beeoroe  the  artistic  tact  of  this  poet  in  his  maturity.  *  For,  good  ex- 
pression being  the  happy  adaptation  of  language  to  meaning,  it 
followii  that  sometimes  good  estpreHsiuu  will  be  perfectly  simple,  even 
ordinary  in  character,  and  sometimes  it  will  be  ornate,  elaborate, 
dignified.  He  who  can  thus  vary  his  language  is  the  best  verbal 
artist,  and  Tennyson  can  thus  vary  it.  In  this  poem,  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  too,  we  have  "  deep-chested  music."  Except  in  some  of 
Wordsworth  and  i^hcUey,  or  in  the  magnificent  "  Hyperion  "  of 
Keats,  we  have  had  no  such  stately,  sonorous  organ-music  in  English 
verse  since  Milton  as  in  this  poem,  or  in  "  Tithonus,"  "  Ulysses," 
"Lucretius,"  and  "Guinevere."     From  the  majestic  overture, 

"  So  ftU  day  long  the  naiao  of  Iwittlo  rolled 
Among  the  tutiuntains  by  tho  wuitvr  lua," 

onward  to  the  end,  the  luime  high  elevation  is  maintained. 

But  this  very  pieturesqucuess  of  treatment  Itas  been  urged  against 

fTeuuvson  as  a  fault  in  his  narrative  pieces  generally,  from  its  alleged 

over-luxuriance,  and  tendency  to  absorb,  rather  than  enhance,   the 

bjgher  human  interest  of  character  and  action.     However  this   be 

^^uid  I  think  it  is  an  objcetiou  that  does  apply,  for  iostauce,  to  "  The 

Ir^rincess  "J,  here  in  this  poem  picturesqueness  must  be  counted  as  a 

Kzifterit,  because  congenial  to  the  semi-mythical,  ideal,  and  parabolic 

aUure  of  Arthuriau  legend,  full  of  portent  and  supernatural  suggcs- 

■^<m.     Such   Ossinnic  hero-forms   arc  nearly  as  much  akin  to  the 

^Xemeuta  as  to  man.     And  the  same   answer  holds  largely  in  the 

*  Dut  the  lovelieit  lyrics  of  TennyBon  do  ODtxagKcet  tabour.  I  do  oot  say  that,  like 
"K"^..!..,..  ,.,.'1,  [iiiuiio,  or  Heine's  wtngH,  they  may  uut  Ik;  tin:  rL-aiilt  o(  it.  But  they,  Uko 
■s^  irtistic  work,  " conceal. "  not  ob'trndc  Art ;  if  tWy  uro  not  vponlaoeons, 

t~  ■  .-.'u-.  the  effect  of  apouUiicity,  noi  arii&u.    They  impreu  the  reader  aUo  with 

'^  liv  (oj^tt,  for  whkh  no  Ux-lmical  tlull  can  be  a  Bubstitu,t«,  of  aiuoere  feeling,  and 
X  «ioiHind  reallutiaii  of  th«ir  subj  cot-matter. 
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case  of  the  other  Artburkn  Idylls.  It  has  been  noted  liow  well- 
cboseu  is  the  epithet  "wnUir"  applied  to  a  lake  iu  the  lines,  "On 
one  side  lay  the  oeean,  and  on  one  Lay  a  great  water,  and  the 
moon  was  full"  Why  is  this  so  happy?  For  as  a  rule  the  concrete 
rather  tliau  the  abstract  is  poetical,  because  the  former  brings  vilb 
it  an  image,  and  the  former  involves  no  vision.  But  now  in  the 
night  all  Sir  Bedevere  could  observe,  or  care  to  observe,  was  that 
there  waa  "  some  great  water."  We  do  not — be  did  not — want  to 
know  exactly  what  it  was.  Other  thouglits,  other  cares,  preoccupy 
him  and  us.  Again,  of  dying  Arthur  we  are  told  that "  all  his  greaves 
and  caisses  were  dashed  with  drops  of  onset"  "  Onset "  is  a  very 
generic  term,  poetic  because  removed  from  all  vulgar  associations  of 
common  parlance,  and  vaguely  suggestive  not  only  of  war's  pomp 
and  circumstance,  but  of  high  deeds  also,  and  heroic  hearts,  since 
onset  belongs  to  mettle  and  daring ;  the  word  for  vast  and 
shadowy  couaotation  is  akin  to  Milton's  grand  abstraction,  "  Far  oil* 
His  comintj  shone,*'  or  Shelley's,  "  Where  the  Earthquake  Demon 
taught  her  young  Ruin." 

It   has  been  noted  also   how  cunningly  Tennyson   can  gild   and 
furbish  up  the  most  commonplace  detail — as  when  he  calls  Arthur's 
moustache  "  the  knightly  growth    that  fringed   his    lips,"  or  con- 
descends to  glorify  a  pigeon-pie,  or  paints  the  clown's  astonishment 
by   this  detail,   "the  brawny   speannan   let  his  cheek   Bulge    with 
the  unswiiUowed  piece,  and  turning  stared;"  or  thus  characterizes  a 
pun,  "  and  look  the  word,  and  play'd  upon  it,  and  made  it  of  two ' 
ecjlours."     This  kind  of  ingenuity,  indeed,  belongs  rather  to  talent 
than  to  genius;  it  is  exercised  in  cold  blood;  but  talent  may  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  of  genius,  perfecting  skill  in  the  technical  depart* 
ments  of  art.      Yet  such  a  gift  is  not  without  danger  to  the  possessor. 
It  may  tempt  him  to  make  bis  work  too  much  like  ii  delicate  mosaic 
of  costly  stone,  too  hard  and  unblended,  from  excessive  elaboration 
of  detail.     One  may  even  prefer  to  art  thus  highly  wrought  a  more 
glowing  and  carelcsis  straiu,  that  lifts  us  off  our  feet,  and  carries  us^ 
away  as  on   a  more  rapid,   if  more  turbid    torrent   of   inspiration,  ■ 
such  as  we  find  in  Byron,  Shelley,  or  Victor  Hugo.     Here  you  arc 
compelled  to  pau&c  at  every  step,  and  admire  the  design  of  the  costly 
tesselated   pavement  under  your  feet.     Perhaps  there  is  a  jewelled 
glitter,  a  Prc-lUphaelitc  or  Japanese  minuteness  of  finish  here  and 
there    iu    Tcuuyson,    that    takes    away    from    the  feeling  of  aerial 
perspective  and  remote   distance,  leaving  little  to  the   imagiuation; 
not   suggesting  and  whetting   the  appetite,  but  rather  satiating  it : 
his  loving  oUcr\atiuD  of  minute  particulars  is  so  faithful,  his  know- 
ledge of  what  others,  even  men  of  science,  have  obsencd  so  accurate, 
his  fancy  so  nimble  iu   the  dclcction    of   timilitunes.     Hut    every 
master  has  his  owu  mannerj  acd  his  reverent  disciples  would  be 
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ituM  tooM  of  tlitt  Mmt  biMniilVt  f^vlW 
has  ewr  drop^;  bat  tW  nwnnfr  n^i^xsin  t^iWr 
to  the  Buttrr.  at  Irwt  to  th«  RutxK^*  *>*  ^<^  ^* 
tORgnd  it.  For  ic  »  rvi(M>inl  tir  him  onl),-  kvmf  tcv4iHi«h  i 
att  4^l]y  and  tportiTelT  is  th«  whole  topio  vicwc^l  Ht  X\\m  tv\ilM*t,  lU«l 
tiM  effect  is  almost  that  of  burleaquo ;  yot  U)«ro  tl  «  \t>ry  MM'tittH 
coodnsioni  and  a  verr  ireiglity  moral  i»  tIrAwii  (Vtnii  tlit*  titur,Vi  \\w 
vorkmansbip  beiug  labuurcd  to  a  tU');rcc\  niid  nlmtMt  vMciimWiipd 
viih  ornamenUition.  But  tlio  port  liinurlf  admit*  tlid  liiKCnlittHl 
iocoDgniit;  of  the  poem.  The  fine  iH>in|inriM)n  at  i\w  Vrlmi'M  U\n 
io  the  battle  lu  a  bcacuu  gliiriiig  ruin  iivit  rnKitiK  *vt\»,  fni'  ln«lHhi*ti, 
seems  too  grand  for  tho  occiuioii.  Utiw  dilli'iTiiltv,  iilid  U\  wliiil 
buruing  tamest  has  a  great  poct-tvoTiiitit,  Mm.  llr<iMhlii)(,  Irnntnl 
this  grave  modcra  question  of  thu  (-i\il  and  t>*'l't><'>^l  )M»HltMi  iif 
women  in  "Aurora  Lcij;h  !"  Tcnny>ou*«  in  puonlltdly  k  riinii'ii  ylftW, 
ami  tiic  frequent  talk  about  nonicti'*  branty  inunt  hn  vrry  n|f(jt')i> 
rating  to  the  "  Blues."  It  is  thii  pdi-m  ('«)ii'riully  Unit  ifiri't  pttiplo 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  Teiiiiyiioii  thu  idflft  of  n  "  \ttpHy  **  |Nf«t  j 
tJte  [vettlneii,  though  very  geuuitip,  wema  to  pU;^  Iimi  pnlriridntiigty 
with  a  moaicntoua  theme.  The  I'rtneett  hnrwflf,  and  (Iim  u\U*t 
fipiro  are  iodeed  dramatically  realised,  Imt  iIia  iipl«u/l«iur  of  Jiirvtl' 
abd  tl»e  dainty  detail,  rathrr  daxzta  tb«  Ma  awn/  fr/ifii  thifir 
tj.  iiere,  bowcTcr,  are  •r^csc  tA  tbe  lovMfMi  w/ff((«  lh«t  Ihi* 
of  oar  aopmnc  lyritU,  ercr  maf  :  "TMfi,  Ml#  l#a»t'' 
liUa,"  "Sweet  eni  knr/'  ''H'/m^  «>i«t  W#m((M/' 
and  tiM  cuinntc  w^sinAy,  "  F'/f  f^tff  la  i4  1^ 
r,  tfce  gnad  fiac*  Co«»d  IW  dmr  •»  M\  *4 
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venture  to  wish  that  tlic  Poet-Lanrcate  wonld  not  say  "  flowed*'  when 
he  only  means  "  said,"  Slill,  this  may  be  hypcrcriticism.  For  1  did 
not  personally  a^ee  with  the  critic  who  objected  to  Enoch  Arden'a 
fish-basket  being  called  "  ocean-smeUing  osier."  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  ''Stokes,  ami  Xokcs,  and  Vokes"  have  exaggerated 
the  poet's  manner,  till  the  "  raurex  fished  up  "  by  Keats  and  Tenny- 
son has  become  one  universal  flare  of  purple.  Beautiful  as  some  of 
Mr.  Rossetli's  work  is,  liii^  expression  in  the  sonnets  surely  became 
obscure  from  over- involution,  and  excessive  ^oW/ure  of  diction.  But 
then  llossetti's  style  is  no  doubt  formed  considerably  uiwn  that  of 
the  Italian  ]ioets.  One  is  glad,  however,  that,  this  time,  at  all 
events,  the  right  man  has  "  got  the  porridge  I  " 

In  conuection  with  "  Alorte  d'Arthur,"  I  may  draw  attention  again 
o  Lord  TcnnysouH  singular  skill  iti  producing  a  rhythmical  response 
to  the  sense. 

*'  The  \*ttAi  broxiil 
Mfulv  ligl(ta>in(ff  in  tliv  HpU'inluiir  nf  Uio  imKin, 
And  tluniiig  round  aud  round,  and  irhirled  in  an  arch." 


Here  the  onapcst  instead  of  the  iambic  in  the  last  place 
happily  imitates  the  snonl  ExcaliUur's  own  gyration  in  the  air. 
Then  what  admirable  wisdom  does  the  legend,  opening  out  into 
parable,  disclose  toward  the  end !  When  Sir  Uedcvcrc  laments  the 
passing  away  nf  the  Bound  Table,  and  Arthur's  noble  peerage, 
gone  down  in  doubt,  distrust,  treachery,  and  blood,  after  that  last 
great  battle  in  the  Wrst,  wlicii,  amid  the  death-white  mist,  "  con- 
fnsiun  fell  even  upon  Arthur,''  and  "friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing 
whom  he  slew/'  how  graudly  comes  the  answer  of  Arthur  from  the 
mystic  barge,  that  bears  him  from  the  visible  world  to  "  some  far 
island  valley  of  Avilion,'"  "The  old  order  changeth,  jneUling  place 
to  newj  and  God  fulfils  Himacif  in  many  ways,  I^est  one  good 
custom  ahoiild  corrupt  the  world  I  "  The  new  commeucemeut  of  this 
poem,  called  in  the  idyls  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  is  well  worthy  of 
the  conclusion.  How  weirdly  expressive  is  that  last  battle  in  the  mist 
of  those  hours  of  spiritual  perplpxity,  which  overcloud  even  strongest 
natures  and  firmest  faith,  overshadowing  whole  communities,  when 
we  know  not  friend  from  foe,  the  holiest  hope  seems  doomed  to  dia-  ■ 
appointment,  all  the  great  aim  and  work  of  life  have  failed;  even 
loyalty  to  the  highest  is  no  more ;  the  fair  polity  built  laboriously  by 
some  god-like  spirit  dissolves,  and  "  all  his  realm  reels  back  into  the  ■ 
beast ; "  while  men  "  falling  down  in  death  "  look  up  to  heaven  only 
to  find  cloud,  and  the  greot-voiced  ocean,  as  it  Mere  Destiny  without 
love  and  without  mind,  with  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be,  ■ 
shakes  tlie  world,  wastes  the  narrow  kingdom,  yea,  beats  upon  the 
faces  of  our  dead !  The  world-sorrow  pierces  liere  through  the 
strain  of  a  poet   usually  calm  and  contented.     Yet  "  Arthur    shftU 
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come  again,  aye,  twice  as  fair ; "  for  the  spirit   of  man  is  yonng 
UDXQOrtally. 

Who,  moreover,  has  moulded  for  us  phrases  of  more  tranacenclent 
dimity,  of  more  felicitous  grace  and  import,  phrases,  epithets, 
utd  lines  that  have  already  become  memorable  liouscbold  words  V 
More  maguiiicent  expression  I  cannot  coneeive  than  that  of  such 
poems  as  *'  Lucretius,"  "  Tithonus,"  "  Ulysses."  These  all  for  versifica- 
tion, language,  luminous  picture,  harmony  of  structure  have  never 
been  surpassed.  What  pregnant  brevity,  weight,  and  majesty  of  ex- 
prBBUou  in  the  liues  where  Lucretius  characterizes  the  death  of  his 
namesake  Lucretia,  ending  "  and  from  it  sprang  the  common- 
wealth, which  breaks,  as  I  am  breaking  now  I  *'  What  masterly 
power  in  poetically  embodying  a  materialistic  philosophy,  congenial 
to  modem  science,  yet  in  absolute  dramatic  keeping  with  the 
actual  thought  of  the  llomau  poet !  And  at  the  same  time,  what 
tremendous  graap  of  the  terrible  conHint  of  passion  witli  reason,  two 
natures  in  one,  significant  for  all  epochs !  In  "Tithouus"  and  "Ulysses" 
we  find  embodiments  in  high-born  verse  and  illustrious  phrase  of 
ideal  moods,  advontnrous  peril-affronting  Euterpriac  contemptuously 
tolerant  of  tame  household  virtues  in  "  Ulysses,"  and  the  bane  of  a 
burdensome  immortality,becc)me  incapable  even  of  love,  in  "Tithonus." 
Any  personification  more  exquisite  than  that  of  Aurora  in  the  latter 
were  inconceivable. 

M.  Taine,  in  his  Litteraiure  Anglaise,  represents  Tennyson  as  an 
idyllic  poet  (a  charming  one),  comfortably  settled  among  his  rhododen- 
drons on  an  English  la^ru,  and  viewing  the  world  through  the  some- 
what insular  medium  of  a  prosperous,  domestic  and  virtuous  member 
of  the  Snglish  comfortable  classes,  as  also  of  a  man  of  letters  who 
has  fully  succeeded.  Again,  either  M.  Taine,  M.  Scherer,  or  some 
other  writer  in  the  Rei^ue  des  dem:  Mondes,  pictures  him,  like  his  own 
Lady  of  Shalott,  viewing  life  not  as  it  really  is,  but  rejected  in  the 
magic  mirror  of  his  own  recluse  fantasy.  Now,  whatever  measure  of 
truth  there  may  formerly  have  been  in  such  conceptions,  they  have 
assuredly  now  provwl  quite  one-sided  and  inadequate.  We  have  only  to 
nmember  "  ]^Iaud,"  the  stormier  poems  of  the  "Idylls,"  "Lucretius," 
"Bizpah,"  the  "Vision  of  Sin."  The  recent  poem  "  Bizpah  "  perhaps 
marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Laureate's  genius,  and  proves  hence- 
forward beyond  all  dispute  his  m  idc  raugc,his  command  over  the  deeper- 
toned  and  stormier  themes  of  human  music,  as  well  as  over  the  gentler 
■ltd  more  serene.  It  proves  also  that  the  venerable  master's  baud 
has  not  lost  its  cunning,  rather  that  he  has  been  even  growing  until 
now,  having  become  more  profoundly  sympathetic  with  the  world  of 
action,  and  the  common  growth  of  human  sorrows.  "  llizpah  "  is 
ewrtarnly  one  of  the  strongest,  must  intensely  felt,  and  gru[>hically 
Bnlised  dramatic  poems  in  the  language ;  its  pathos  is  almost  over- 
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whelming.  There  is  notliiug  more  tragic  ia  Qidipas,  Antigone,  or 
Lear.  And  what  a  Btn>ug  Saxon  hitraeapun  lauguage  has  the  vctcrau 
poet  fouiul  for  the»e  terrible  lameDtations  of  half-demented  agony, 
"My  Baby!  the  bones  that  had  sucked  mc,  the  boces  that  had 
laughed  and  had  cried,  Theirs !  O  uo !  They  are  mine  not  theirs — 
they  had  moved  in  my  side."  Then  the  heart- grip  ping  phrase  break- 
ing forth  ever  and  anon  in  the  imaginative  metaphorical  utterance  of 
wild  emutiun,  to  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  are  often 
moved,  eloquent  beyond  all  eloquence,  white-hot  from  the  heart! 
"  Dust  to  dust  low  down  1  let  us  hide  !  but  they  set  him  so  high, 
that  all  the  ships  of  tlie  world  could  stare  at  him  pa^titing  by."  In 
this  last  book  ot  ballads  the  st;le  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  earlier 
and  daintier  Lliat  the  style  of  "  S unison  Aguiiistes''  bears  to  that  of 
"  Comus."  "  The  Revenge  "  is  equally  masculine,  simple,  and  sinewy 
in  appropriate  strength  of  expression,  a  most  spirited  rendering  of  a 
lieroic  navul  action — worthy  of  a  place,  as  ia  also  the  grand  ode  on  the 
death  of  Wellington,  beside  the  war  odes  of  Campbell,  the"  Agincourt" 
of  Drayton,  and  the  "  Rule  JJritaunia  "  of  Thomson.  The  irregular 
metre  of  the  "  Ballad  of  the  Fk-et  "  ia  moat  remarkable  as  a  vehicle  of 
tlic  sense,  resonant  with  din  of  battle,  full-voiced  with  rising  and  burst- 
ing storm  toward  the  close,  hke  the  equally  spirited  concluding  scenes 
of ''Harold,"  that  dppirt  the  battle  of  Senlac.  Tlie  dramatic  charac- 
terizations in  "  Harold  "  and  "  Uuecn  jMary  '*  are  excellent — Mary, 
Harold,  the  Conqueror,  the  Ccufc^or,  Pole,  Edith,  Stigand,  and  other 
subordinate  sketches,  being  striking  and  snccessful  portraits ;  while 
"Harold"  isfullalso  ofincideutaud action — a  reallymemorablemodern 
play  ;  but  the  main  motive  of  '*  Queen  Mary  "  fails  in  tragic  dignity 
and  interest,  though  thnre  is  about  it  a  certain  grim  subdued  pathos, 
as  of  still  life,  and  there  arc  some  notable  scenes.  Tennyson  i» 
admirably  dramatic  in  the  pourtrayal  of  individual  moods,  of  men  or 
women  in  certain  given  situations.  Ilia  plays  are  fine,  and  of  real 
historic  interest,  but  not  nearly  so  remarkable  as  the  dramatic  poems  I 
have  named, as  the  earlier  "St  Simeon  Stylitcs,""  Ulysses,"  "TitUonui," 
eras  the  "Northern  Farmer,"  "Cobblers/"'  and  "Village  Wife,"  among 
his  later  works.  Thcbc  last  are  perfectly  marvellous  in  their  fidelity 
and  humorous  pbotograpliic  realism.  That  the  jwet  of  "QCoone,"  "The 
Lotus-eaters/*  and  the  Arthur  cycle  should  have  done  these  also  is 
wonderful.  The  humour  of  them  is  delightful,  and  (he  rough  homely 
diction  perfect.  One  wishes  indeed  that  the  "  dramatic  fragments" 
collected  by  Lamb,  like  gold-dust  out  of  the  rather  dreary  sand- 
cxpanac  of  Elizabethan  playwrights,  were  so  little  fragmentary  ea  these. 
Tennyson's  short  dramatic  poems  are  quintessential ;  in  a  brief 
glimpse  he  contrives  to  reveal  the  whole  man  or  woman.  You  would 
know  the  old  "  Northern  Farmer/'  with  his  reproach  to  "  God 
Amoighty  "  for  not  "  letting  him  aloan/'  and  the  odious  farmer  of 
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rtvlr.  viA  Itis  '^  Proputty !  Propattj  I  **  vberever  jroa  nut 
Bat  *  Dof*,-  tbe  "  Grmndmolher."  "  LaJj  CUfe,"  "  Edrad 
"  Lori  of  Barteigli,*'  lud  kmg  since  proved  that  TeaajMa 
Kc  tksB  one  style  at  conunand ;  that  he  waa  uuter  not  oo)r 
i^horaat,  a  GonaUuan,  bat  aUo  of  a  sweat,  aiinple,  Umpid 
vovdiy  of  Goldsmith  or  Cowps  at  thdr  hctL 

hoaevarf  to   the  qacatioa   of  Teaajmi's   ability  to 

ftttoM  the  darker  nCKSKs  of  oar  nature,  vhat  shall  be  said  of  the 

"  Vmkm  of  Sin  ?  "     For  aijnelf  I  can  ooly  avow  that,  vhenerer  I 

lead  it,  I  fee)  as  if  soaM  horrible  §:rtr  rangia  of  the  gnre  vera 

gfowiag  over  asr  heart,  aod  over  all  the  vorld  anmnd  me.     Aa 

far    paaBoa,    I  knov  kw  more  profoandly   passionate   poeaia  thaa 

*  Love  aad  Doty."     Ic  paints  with  gknria^  coacentzated  power  the 

cuaditi  of  doty  vitK  Teaminjr  passsfwiate  lore,  stra^cr  than  death. 

TW  **  Ststcnw"  aad  "  F^ttata,"  too,  aie  6eroely  faiinasfe,  as  abo  m 

"  Mnd."     I  thoaU  be  sorpraed  to  hear  that  a  lover  eoald  read 

"  Haad,"  aad  not  fed  the  ^ving  and  Md-aooa  of  paaMmate  aiBctioa 

ia  it  to  the  mr  cote  of  him,  ao  prolbandlT  felt  sad  glnrioMljr 

eaqucaed  is  it  Inr  the  poet.     Maefc  of  ita  power,  ^ain,  is  derived 

from   that  pecaUarir  Tenavaonisn  ahilitj'  to  ottke  Nature   henelf 

reAect,  redoafaie,  aad  iataptet  the  haaaa  feetia;.     That  is  the 

power  ahoof  saeh  aapreme  Ijrics  aa  ** Breal;,  farafc ! ^  aad  "la  the 

Vallej  of  Canteiets  ;"  of  sadi  chaate  aad  WMisaaiwsle  leadcri^r  of 

a  ooble  wooian'*  s<lf  safriJcr  aa  "Godisa/*  wlipitin  ^Aaadea 

gargoyles"  stare,  bat  "theatiS  air  acarcelT  breathea  fir  Gear;"  aad 

likewise   of  "  Coaae  into   the  garden,  Maad,"  an  inrocatioo  that 

palpitates  with  r^Kore  of  foaag  lov^  ia  which  the  aweet  choir  of 

flowers   bear  their  pail,  aad   nag  aatiphoay.     The   suBt  feding 

pervades  the  jflifinni  fmwngr   eoBneaciag,  "Is   thst  » ■>v.-i-i 

moon?"  aad  *Oo  ao^  hspf  j  dsy."     All  tins  aay  be  what  Mn 

Roskia  coodeaas  aa  "pathrtic*'  fiUacy,  bot  it  is  iaevifiable  aad  i^ht. 

For  "  in  oar  life  doA   aatare  Kv^  om  is  her  weddiag  garmcat, 

ours  her  shrood.**   1W  aaae  IKviae  Sfirit  pervadea  naa  aad  aatan ; 

•he,  like  cnrminM,  kaa  ho-  liaiiiiwt  aaod%  as  well  as  her  traa^ail 

immoveable  deepSL    In  her,  toa^  Is  a  paHag  as  well  aa  aa  eteraal, 

rhile    we    appnihead     cilitfr     aoooafiag    to    oar    owa    capacHa. 

^together  with  the  tmttiamd  bias  dwk  doMBSlea  as  at  dw  Mnapnt. 

The  vital  and  perHneat  aa  aa  haila  ^  vild  aad  niMaarat  ta  her, 

while  the  temporarr  in  aa  sirrors  like  tramatorr  in  her.     I  oaaiDt 

think  indeed  that  die  nore  traafalod  and  ^aniag  aoods  of  dafeaffaiony 

and  fnry  are  toactod  with  ^jMle   Ae  aaae  degvee  of  aiaatejy  ta 

■'  Maud  "  IS  are  the  m^uet  mA  %aff^.    Tbwyaoa  lii&crto  haa 

basked  by  prcfereaee  ia  Ike  la^jhtcr  R^oas  of  Us  aft,   aad  die 

torbid  Byrooic  voa  aftpeMod  ndher  aaeueeled] 


ttme,  ileek,  ddHij  fiii<riin,    gounnets  of 
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their  displeasure  at  these  "  hysterics,"  as  they  termed  the  *'  Sturm 
und  Drang  "  elements  that  appeared  in  "  Maud/'  especially  since  the  A 
poet  dared  appropriately  to  body  these  forth  in  somewhat  harshj  ' 
abrupt  language,  and  irregular  metres.  Such  elements,  in  truth, 
hardly  seemed  so  congenial  to  him  as  to  Byron  or  Hugo. 
Yet  they  were  welcome,  aa  proving  that  our  chief  poet  was  not 
altogether  irresponsive  to  the  terrible  social  problems  around 
him,  to  the  corruptions,  and  ever- festering  vices  of  the  body 
politic^  to  the  doubt,  denial,  and  grim  symptoms  of  upheaval 
at  his  very  doors.  For  on  the  whole  some  of  us  had  felt  that 
the  Poet-Laureate  was  almost  too  well  contented  with  the  general 
framework  of  things,  with  the  prescriptive  rights  of  long- unchallenged 
role,  and  hoar  comfortable  custom,  especially  in  England,  as  though 
these  were  in  very  deed  divine,  and  uo  subterranean  tbuuder  were 
ever  heard,  even  in  this  favoured  isle,  threatening  Church  and  State, 
and  the  very  fabric  of  society.  But  the  temper  of  hla  class  and 
time  spoke  through  him.  Did  not  all  men  rejoice  greatly  when 
Prince  Albert  opened  the  Exhibition  of  1851  ;  when  Cobdcn  and 
the  Manchester  school  won  the  battlo  of  frcc<tradc;  when  ateam- 
cngines  and  the  electric  telegraph  were  invented  ;  when  Wordsworth's 
"glorious  time"  came,  and  the  Rerised  Code  passed  into  law;  when 
science  first  told  her  enehauting  fairy  tales  ?  Yet  the  Millcuuium 
tarries,  and  there  is  an  exceeding  "  bitter  cry." 

Bnt  in  "Maud,"  as  indeed  before  in  that  fine  sonorous  chaunt, 
"  Locksley  Ilall,"  and  later  in  "  Aylmer's  Field,"  the  poet's  emphasis 
of  appreciation   is  certainly  reserved  for  the  heroes,  men  who  have 
inherited   a  strain  of  gloom,  or  ancestral  disharmony  moral  and 
physical,  within  whom    the    morbific    social    humours    break   forth 
inevitably  into  plague-spots  ;  the  injustice  and  irony  of  circumstance 
lash  them  into  revolt,  wrath,    and  madness.     Mr.   11.  II.  Ilutton, 
a  critic  who  often  writes  with  ability,  but  who  seems  to  find  a  little 
difiiculty  in  stepping  outside  the  circle  of  his  perhaps  rather  rigid 
xnis-conccptions  and  predilections,  makes  the  surely  somewhat  strange 
remark   that  "  '  Maud  '  was  written  to  reprobate  hysterics."      But  I 
fear — nay,  I  hope  and  believe — that  we  cannot  credit  the  poet  with 
any  such  virtuous  or  didactic  intention  in  the  present  instance,  though 
of  course  the  pregnant  lines  beginning  "  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the 
heights,"  the  royal  verses,  the  recent  play  so  forcibly  objected  to  by 
Lord  Quecnsberry,  together  with  \'arious  allasions  to  the  "  red  fool- 
fury  of  the  Seine,"  and  "  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt,"  do  indicate  a 
very  Conservative  and  law-abiding  attitude.     But  other  lines  prove 
that  after  all    what  he  mostly  deprecates  ia  "  the  falsehood  of  ex- 
tremes," the  blind  and  hasty  plunge  into  measures  of  mere  destruc- 
tion ;  for  he  praises  the  statesmen  who  "  take  occasiou  by  the  hand," 
and  make  "  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet,"  and  even  gracefully 
auticipates  "  the  goldcu  year." 
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fTBc^Jw  oa  vluch  I  have  UirougHoat  inaiatod  as  tW 
of  Iteii^wm's  best  poetry  is  the  ker  jlIm  to  the  moving 
tale  **  Sooch  Ardca,"  where  the  tropical  island  around  the  soUtarjr 
slnpvreclLad  manner  is  gorgeoosly  depict^,  the  picture  being  m 
fiiU- Venetian^  and  lesplendeiit  in  colour,  as  thoac  of  the  "  Day- 
Qtessi "  and  "  Arabian  Nights."  But  the  conclusioa  uf  the  talc  ia 
fiifiiiuiidiy  moTing  and  pathetic,  and  relates  a  uoblo  aet  oC  aolf- 
1— owMmciit.     Parts  of  '*  Ajlmer's  Field."  too,  an^  pnnTTfiil. 

And  DOW  we  come  to  the  "  Idylls,"  around  which  no  little  critical 
contiorersy  has  raged.  It  has  been  chargcil  against  them  that  thoy 
are  more  picturesque,  sccnic>  and  daintily-wftiught  than  human  in 
their  interest.  But  though  assuredly  the  poet's  lore  for  the  picLur- 
eiqae  is  in  this  noble  epic — for  epic  the  Idylls  tu  tbnir  completed 
■tate  may  be  accounted — amply  indulged,  I  think  it  in  noldom  to 
the  detriment  of  the  human  interest,  and  the  remark  I  made  about 
one  of  them,  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  really  applies  to  all.  The  Arthur 
cycle  ifl  not  historical,  as  "  Harold  "  or  "  Queen  .Mary  "  in,  where 
theatylc  is  often  simple  almost  to  baldncwt ;  the  whole  uf  it  buluugH 
to  the  reign  of  myth,  legend,  fairy  story,  and  parahlo.  Ornament, 
image,  and  picture  are  as  much  appropriate  here  as  in  Sponsor's 
"Fairy  Uueeu,"  of  vhich  indeed  Tennyson's  poeui  often  remindH 
me;  But  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,  the  consecra- 
tion and  the  poet's  dream,"  arc  a  new  rcvcltitiou,  nmdc  peculiarly  in 
modem  poetry,  of  true  spiritual  insight.  Anil  this  nut  only  throws 
&eah  illuminating  light  into  nature,  but  deepens  also  and  enlarge* 
oar  comprehension  of  man.  If  ualiiru  be  kntjwn  for  u  symbol  and 
embodiment  of  the  soul's  life,  by  means  of  their  analogies  in  nature 
the  bnman  heart  and  mind  may  be  more  profoundly  understood ; 
while  human  emotions  win  a  double  clearness,  or  an  adde<l  sorrow, 
fzoB  their  fellowship  and  association  with  outward  scenes.  Nature 
CBB  only  be  fathomed  through  her  consanguinity  with  our  own 
deansk,  aspirations^  and  fears,  while  these  again  booomc  dunuwl  and 
irticolati'  by  means  of  her  related  appearances.  A  poet,  then,  who 
ii  leaitiTe  to  snch  analogies  confers  a  twofold  benefit  utHin  ui. 

I  cannot  at  all  assent  to  the  criticism  passed  upon  the  Idylls  by 
Sfx.  John  JUorley,  who  has  indeed,  aa  it  appears  to  mc,  somewhat 
■ifccfltal  hia  critical  reputation  by  the  olMcrvation  that  they  tin: 
^mA  little  pictures  as  might  adorn  a  lady's  school/'  Wlien  wo  think 
rf-Omttwc,"  "  Virien,"  the  "Holy  Grail,"  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur," 
tba  diotom  acems  to  lack  point  and  penetration.  Indeed,  had  ft 
only  from  some  rhyming  criticaster,  alternating  with  the 
pBDCtare  of  his  sting  the  worrying  iteration  of  his  own  doleful 
It  Bught  hare  been  passed  over  aa  simply  au  imper' 
Bat  while  the  poem  is  in  part  purely   a  £siry  romftnee 


_  a  trae  poet  aad  mtic,  hm  low  md  rtpmtit»A  M  hi* 
aadmadaampU  — r— j-t-  tlw  fottClmwmitm  i» a  f«r7 
aoc  laag  mboo  ia  MaemJUmft  Mayasim. 
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tinctured  with  Iiumanity,  TcDnjson  has  certainly  iateoded  to  treat 
the  subject  iu  part  also  as  a  grave  spiritual  parahlc.  Arthur, 
Guinevere^  Lancelot,  Elaine,  (Jalahad,  Vivien,  arc  types,  gracious 
or  hateful.  My  own  feeliug,  therefore,  would  rather  be  that  there 
is  too  much  human  nature  in  the  Idyll.f ,  than  that  there  is  too  Itttle ; 
or  at  any  rate  that,  while  Arthur  remainn  n  mighty  Shadow,  whose  h 
coming  and  going  arc  attended  with  supernatural  portents,  a  worthy  ^ 
symbol  of  the  Spirit  of  divine  Iiuinauity,  Vivien,  for  instance,  is  a  too 
real  and  unlovely  harlot,  too  gross  and  veritably  breathing,  to  be  in 
proportionate  harmony  with  tlie  general  design.  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere,  again,  ht;ing  far  fuller  of  life  and  colour  than  Arthur,  the 
situation  between  these  three,  as  invented,  or  at  least  as  recast  from  the 
old  legends  in  his  owu  fashion  by  the  poet,  does  not  seem  artistically 
felicitous,  if  regarded  as  a  representation  of  an  actual  occurrence  in  fl 
human  life.  Hut  so  vivid  and  human  are  many  of  the  stories  that 
wc  can  hardly  fail  so  to  regard  thcni.  And  if  the  common  facts  of 
life  are  made  the  vehicle  of  a  parable,  they  must  not  he  distorted. 
It  is  chiefly,  I  think,  bccau<c  Arthur  and  Merlin  are  only  seen,  as  it 
were,  through  the  lumiuous  haze  appropriate  to  romance  and  mytli, 
that  the  main  motive  of  the  cpin,  the  loves  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
appears  scarcely  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  moraeutous 
consequence  imposed  on  it,  which  is  no  less  than  the  retributive  ruin 
of  Arthur's  comroonwealth.  Now,  if  Art  elects  to  appeal  to  ethical 
instinct,  as  great,  human,  undegraded  Art  continually  must,  she  is 
even  more  bound,  in  pursuance  of  her  owu  proper  end,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  moral  Ireauty,  than  to  gratify  the  taste  for  beauty  intel- 
lectual or  icathetic.  And  of  course,  while  you  might  flatter  a  poet- 
aster, yon  would  only  insult  a  poet  by  refusiug  to  consider  what  be 
says,  and  only  professing  a  concern  for  how  he  says  it.  Therefore 
if  the  poet  choose  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  the  dissolution  and  failure 
of  Arthur's  polity  upon  the  illicit  lovea  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  committed  a  serious  error  in  his  invention 
of  the  early  circuni stances  of  their  meeting  ;  uothiug  of  the  kind 
being  discoverable  either  in  Mallory,  or  the  old  chronicle  of 
Kertin.  Great  stress,  no  doubt,  is  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Mallory 
on  this  illicit  love  as  the  fruitful  source  of  much  calamity  ;  but 
then  Mallory  relates  that  Arthur  had  met  and  loved  Guinevere 
long  before  he  asked  for  her  in  marriage ;  whereas,  according  to 
Tennyson,  he  sent  Lancelot  to  meet  the  betrothed  maiden,  and  she, 
never  having  seen  Arthur,  loved  Lancelot,  as  Lancelot  Guinevere,  at 
first  sight.  That  circumstance,  gratuitously  invented,  surety  makes 
the  degree  of  the  lovers'  guilt  a  problem  somewhat  needlessly  difficult 
to  determine,  if  it  was  intended  to  brand  their  guilt  as  heinous 
enough  to  deserve  the  ruin  of  a  realm,  and  the  failure  of  Arthur's 
humane  life-purpose.     Guinevere,  seeing  Lancelot    before    Arthur, 
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&nd  recoguiting  ta  him  (as  the  sweet  and  pure  Elamc,  remember,  did 
after  her),  the  type  of  all  that  19  noble  and  kaightly  in  man,  loves 
the   messenger,  aud  contiaues   to  love   him   after  she   has  met  her 
destined  liusband,  whom  she  judges  (and  the  reader  of  the  Idylls  can 
hardly  fail  to  coincide  with  her  judgment)  somewhat  cold,  colourless, 
and  aloof,  however  impeccable  aud  grarc ;  a  kind  of  moral  phantom, 
or  imaginative  symbol  of  the  conRcience,  whom  fJuinevere,  ns  typify- 
ing the  human  soul,  ought  indeed  to  love  best  ( "  not  Lancelot,  nor 
another  "),  but  whom,  as  a  particular  living  mati,  Arthur,  one  quite 
fails  tu  see  why  (iuinevere,  a  living  woman  with  her  own  idiosyncracies, 
should  be  bound  to  lore  rather  than  Lancelot.     For  if  Guinevere, 
as  woman,  ought  to  love  •*  the  highest  "  man  '*  when  she  sees  him," 
it  does  not  appear  why  that  obligation  should  not  equally  bind  all  the 
womeu  of  her  Court  also  I     If  the  whole  burden  of  the  catastrophe  was 
to  be  laid  upon  the  conception  of  a  punishment  deserved  by  the  great 
guilt  of  particular  persons,  that  guilt  ought  certainly  to  have  been  so 
described  as  to  appear  heinous  and  inexcusable  to  all  beyond  question. 
The  story  ne«l  not  have  been  thus  moralized ;  but  the  Poet-Laureate 
chose  to  emphasize  the  bi^ach  of  a  dctiulte    moral   obligation    as 
nnpardonablc,  and  pregnant  with  evil  issues.     That  being  so,  I  submit 
that  the  moral  sense  is  left  hesitating  and  bcwilderedj  rather  than 
satisfied  and  acquiescent,  which  interferes  with  a  thorough  enjoyment 
of  the  work  evenasart.     The  sacrament  of  marriage  is  high  and  holy; 
yet   we  feci  disposed  to  deniand  whether  here  it   may  not  be  rather 
the  letter  and  mere  convention  than  the  spirit  of  constant  aOection  aud 
true  marriage  that  is  magnified.     And  if  so,  though  popularity  with 
the  English  public  may  be  secured  by  this  vindication  of  their  domestic 
ideal,  higher  interests  arc  hardly  su  well  subscncd.     Doubtless  the 
treachery  to  husband  and  friend  on  the  part  of  the  lovers  was  black 
and  detestable.     Doubtless  their  indulged  love  was  far  from  innocent. 
But  then  why  invent  so  complicated  a  problem,  and  yet  write  as  if  it 
were  perfectly  simple  and  easy  of  solution  ?     What  I  complain  of  is, 
that  this  love  has  a  ccrtaiu  air  of  grievous  fatality  and  excuse  about 
it,  while   yet   the   poet    treats  it   as  mere  unmitigated  guilt,   fully 
jaitifyiug  all  the  disaster  entailed  thereby,  not  only  on   the  sinners 
ibemaelves,  but  on  the  State,  aud  the  cause  of  human  welfare.    Nor 
can  ve  feel  quite  sure,  as  the  subject  is  here  envisaged,  that,  justice 
iport,  it  is  quite  aecordiug  to  probability  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
constant   illicit   affection   to    eugcndcr  0.  universal  infidelity  of  the 
Bound  Table  Knights  to  vows  which  not  only  their  lips,  as  in  the 
tise  of  Guinevere,  but  also  their  hearts  have  sworn ;  infidelity  to  their 
own  true  affection,  and   disloyally  to  their  own  genuine  aspiration 
iftcr  the  fulfilment  of  chivalrous  duty  in  championing  the  oppressed 
—all  because  a  rich-natured  woman  like  Gainevere  proves  faithful  to 
tier  affection    for  a  rich  kindred   humanity  in  Lancelot !    H( 
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comes  about  is  at  any  rate  not  sufficiently  explained  in  the  poet'a 
narrative;  and  if  so,  he  must  be  held  to  have  failed  both   as  artist 
and  as  ethical  teacher,  which  in  these  Idylls  he  has  certainly  aspired 
tu  be.     Then  comes  the  further  question,  not  altogether  an  easy  one 
to  answer^  whether  it  is  really   true  that  even   widespread  sexual 
excess  inevitably  entails  deterioration  in   other  respects,  a  lowered 
staudunl  of  integrity  aud  honour  ?     The  chivalry  uf  the  Middle  Ages 
was  sans  peur,  but  seldom  saris  reproche.      History^  on  being  interrO' 
gated,  gives  an  answer  ambiguous  as  a  Greek  oracle.    Was  Enffland, 
for  instance,  less  great  under  i\\c  Regency  than  under  Cromwell  ?   But 
at  all  CTonts,  the  old  legends  make  the  process  of  disintegration  in 
Arthur's  kingdom  much  clearer  than  it   is   made  by  Tennyson.      In 
ilallory,  fcir  instance.  Artliur  is  by  no  means  the  sinless  being  depicted 
by  Tennyson.    Hightly  or  wrongly,  he  is  resolved  to  pimish  Guinevere 
for   her  infidelity   by  burning,  aud   Lancelot  is  equally  resolved  to 
rescue  her,  which  accordingly  he  docs  from   the  very  stake,  carrying 
her  oS*  with  him  to  his  castle  of  Joyous  Gard.     Then  Arthur  and 
Sir   Gawuiu    make   M-ar   upon    him  ;  aud    thus,   the  great  knightly 
heads  of  the  Ilound  Tabic  at  variance ;  the  fellowship  is  inevitably  dis- 
solvedj  for  Modrcd  takes  advantage  of  their  dissension  to  seize  upon 
the  throne.      But  in  the  old  legends,  who  is  Modred  ?     The  son  of 
Arthur  and  his  sister.     According  to  them,  assuredly  the  origin  of 
the  doom  or  curse  upon  the  kingdom  is  the  unwitting  incest,  yet 
deliberate  adultery  of  Arthur,  or  perhaps  the  still  earlier  and  deeply- 
dyed    sill   of  his  father,  Uther.      Yet,  Mr.  Swinburne's  contention, 
that  Lord  Tennyson  should  have  emphasized   the  sin  of  Arthur  as 
responsible  for  the  doom  that  came  upon  himself  and    his  kingdom, 
although  plausible,  appears  to  me  hardly  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.      Mr.  Button  says   in  reply  that  then  the' supernatural 
elements    of   the    ston.'  could   have    found    no  place  in  the  poem ; 
no  strange  portents  could  have    been    dcscril>ed  as    accompanying 
the    birth    aud    death    of   Arthur.     A    Greek   tragedian,   he  adds, 
•would    never    have    dreamt    of    surrounding    (Edipns    with    such 
portents.     Lut  surely  the  latter   remark  demonstrates  the  unsound- 
new  of  the  former.      Has  Mr.   Hutton   forgotten  what  is  perhaps 
one  of   the    snblimcst    scenes    in    any  literature,  the  supenmtural 
passing  uf  this  very  dccply-dycd  sinner  CEdipus  to  liis  divine  repose 
at  Colouos,  in  the  grove  of  those  very  ladies  of  divine  vengeance, 
by  whose   awful   ministry  he  had  been  at  length  assoiled  of  sia  ? 
the   mysterious  stairs ;  Autigoue  and  Israene  expectant  above  ;  he 
"shading  his  eyes  before  a  sight  intolerable;"  after  drinking  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  sin  and  sorrow,  rapt  from  the  world,  even  he,  to  he 
tutelary  deity  of  that   land  ?       Neither  Elijah   nor  Moses    was    a 
sinless  man ;  yet  Moses,  after  enduring  righteous  punishment,  was 
not,  for  God  took   him,  and  augels  buried   him :  it  was  he  who  led 
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Israel  out  of  Egypt,  communed  with  Jehovah  on  Sinai ;  he  appeared 
with  Jesoa  oq  the  Mount  of  Traasfig;uratiou.  Jlut  I  would  suggest 
that  the  poet  might  have  repreaeuted  sufTering  and  disappointment, 
not  as  penalty  apportioned  to  particular  transgressions,  rather  as 
integral  c-lcmeut^  iu  that  myatcrious  destiny  which  determines  the  lot 
of  man  in  his  present  condition  of  defect,  moral,  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual, involved  iu  his  "  Hamartia/'  or  failure  to  realize  that  fulness 
of  l>eing  which  yet  ideally  belongs  to  him  as  divine.  Both  these  ideas 
— the  idea  of  Doom  or  destiny,  and  that  of  Nemesis  on  account  of 
Tolnutar)''  transgression— arc  alike  present  in  due  equipoise  iu  the 
great  conceptions  of  CJreek  drama,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  has  conclu- 
sively proved  in  his  brilliant,  philosophic  and  poetic  work  on  the  Greek 
puctry,  against  the  more  one-sided  contention  of  Schlcgcl.  I  feci 
throughout  Shakspeare  this  same  idea  of  mystic  inevitable  destiny 
dominatiug  the  lives  of  men  :  you  may  call  it,  if  you  please,  the  will 
of  God.  Yet  if  it  dooms  us  to  error,  ignorance,  and  crime,  at  all 
events  this  will  cannot  i^cscmblc  the  wills  of  men  as  they 
appear  to  us  now.  Othello  expiates  his  foolish  credulity,  and 
jealous  readiness  to  suspect  her  who  had  gi\*en  him  no  cause 
to  doubt  her  love.  Gut  there  was  the  old  fool  Srabantio,  and 
tiie  deril  lago ;  there  were  his  race,  bis  temperament,  his  cir- 
cunutances  in  general,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hour, — all 
tltese  vere  toils  wovcu  about  him  by  l''atc.  Now,  if  the  idea  of 
Destiny  be  the  more  accentuated  (and  a  tragedian  surely  should 
make  us  feel  both  this,  and  the  free-will  of  man),  then,  as  it 
seems  to  mc,  iu  the  interests  of  Art,  which  loves  life  and  harmony, 
not  pore  pain,  loss,  discord,  or  negation,  there  ought  to  be 
a  purifying  or  idealizing  process  manifest  in  the  ordeal  to  which  the 
victims  arc  subjected,  if  not  for  the  protagonists,  at  all  events  for 
some  of  those  concerned  in  the  action.  We  must  at  least  be  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  spectacle  of  constancy  and  fortitude,  or  devotion, 
»  we  do  in  Deadcmona,  Cordelia,  Antigone,  Tphigcnia,  Romeo  and 
Jnliet.  But  the  ethical  clement  of  free-will  is  almost  oxclnsiTely 
icceutuatcd  by  Tennyson  ;  and  in  such  a  case  wc  desire  to  l>e  fully 
penuaded  that  the  "  poetical  justice  "  dealt  out  by  the  pnet  is  really 
and  radically  justice,  not  a  mere  provincial  or  conventional  semblanoe 
Uiercof. 

Yet  if  you  confine  your  attention  tn  the  individual  Tdylls  them- 

wives,  they  arc  undoubtedly  most  beautiful  models  of  siucwy  strength, 

'   'i  (l    to     consummate     grace.      There    can    be     nathing    more 

J  i-itc  than  the  tender  tlowcr-likc  Inimanity  of  dear  Ktaine,  nor 

DOie  perfect  in  pathetic  dignity  than  the  Idyll  of  Guinevere.    Vivicu 

iiwry  powerful;   bnt,  as  T  said,  the    courtesan    appears  to  me  too 

cotnely  and  graphically  realized  for  perfect  keeping  with  the  general 

of  this  faery  epic.  The  "  Holy  Grail  "  is  a  wonderful  creation  iu 
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the  realm  of  the  supernatural  ;  all  instinct  mith  high  spiritual  siguili- 
cance,  though  some  of  the  invention  in  this,  a»  in  the  other  Idylls, 
belougs  to  Sir  Thomas  Mallory.  The  adventures  of  the  knights, 
uutably  of  Galahad,  Percivale,  and  Lancelot,  in  their  (|uest  for  the 
Grail,  are  splendidly  described.  What,  again,  can  be  nobler  than  the 
parting  of  Artliur  and  Guinevere  at  Almeshury,  where  the  King 
forgives  and  blesses  her,  she  grovelling  repentant  before  hiro^ 
the  gleaming  "  dragon,  of  the  great  Pendragonship "  making  a 
vaporous  halo  lu  the  night,  as  Arthur  leaves  her,  "  moving  ghost- 
like to  his  doom  ?  '*  Here  the  scenic  clement  blends  ineorporate 
\rith  the  human,  but  assuredly  docs  not  overpower  it,  as  has  becu 
pretended.  Then  how  excellent  dramatically  are  the  sulmnlinatc 
figures  of  the  little  nun  at  Almesbury,  and  the  rustic  old  monk,  with 
whom  Percivale  converses  in  the  Holy  Grail ;  while,  if  we  were  to 
notice  such  similes  (FTomeric  in  their  elaboration,  though  modern  iu 
their  minute  fidelity  to  nature)  as  that  iu  Enid,  which  concerns  the 
man  startling  tlic  fish  in  clear  water  by  holding  up  "  a  shining  hand 
agaiuHt  the  sun,''  or  the  happy  comparison  of  standing  muscle  on  aa 
arm  to  a  brook  "  niuning  too  vehemently"  over  a  stone  "  to  break 
upon  it,''  our  task  would  be  intcnniuablc.  The  Arthur  Idylls  are 
full  too  of  elevating  exemplars  for  the  conduct  of  life,  of  such 
chivalrous  traits  as  courage,  generosity,  courtesy,  forbearance,  con- 
sccrftliou,  devotion  of  life  for  loyalty  and  love,  service  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed ;  abounding  also  with  excellent  gnomic  saying* 
inculcating  these  virtues.  AVhat  admirable  and  delightful  ladies 
arc  Euid,  Elaine,  Guinevere  !  Of  the  Laureate's  longer  works,  thi» 
poem  and  "  In  Memoriam  "  are  his  greatest,  though  both  of  these  arc 
composed  of  many  brief  eong-tiights. 

1 1  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  inquire  what  idea  Tennysou 
probably  intended  to  symbolize  by  the  "  Holy  Grail/'  and  the  que»t 
for  it.  Is  it  that  of  mere  supernatural  portent  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
whole  treatment  suggests  far  more.  I  used  to  think  it  signified  the 
mystical  blood  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  self-devotion,  or,  as  Mallory 
defines  it,  *' the  secret  of  Jesus."  But  it  acarcely  seems  possible  that 
Tennyson  means  precisely  that,  for  then  his  ideal  man  Arthur  would 
not  discourage  the  quest.  Does  it  not  rather  stand  for  that  secret 
of  the  higher  life  as  sought  in  any  form  of  supernatural  religion, 
involving  acts  of  worship  or  asceticism,  and  religions  contempla- 
tion ?  Yet  Arthur  deprecates  not  the  religious  life  as  such — rather 
that  life  iu  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  auxiliary  of  human  service. 
It  is  while  pursuing  the  quest  that  Percivale  (in  the  "  Holy  Grail  "> 
finds  alt  common  life,  even  the  most  sacred  relations  of  it,  as  well  aa 
the  most  ordinary  and  vulgar,  turn  to  dust  when  he  touches  them;  and 
to  a  religious  fanatic  that  is  indeed  the  issue — this  life  is  less  than 
dust  to  him ;  be  exists  for  the  future  aud  "  supernatural "  only ;  bis 
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«ouI  U  alrcatly  in  another  region  than  this  homely  work-a-day  world 
of  ours ;  aud  because  it  is  another,  he  ia  only  tr>o  ready  to  think  it 
must  be  higher.     What  to  him  ore  our  politics,  oar  bewilderments, 
our  fair  humanities,  our  art  and  acicncc,  or  achcmes  of  social  ameliora- 
tion ?      Less  than  nutliing.      What   he   has  to  tlo  is  to  save  first  his 
ovn  soul,  and  then  some  fev  souls  of  others,  if  he  can.     But  while, 
na    Arthur  himself  complained,  sucli  uu  one  waitJi  for  the    beatific 
vision,  or  follows  "  wandering  fires  "  of  superstition,  how  often,  for 
men  with  strength  to  right  the  wronged,  will  "the  chance  of  noble 
4ecd(t  come  and   go  unchallenged  I  "      Arthur  even  dares  to  call  the 
Holy  Grail  "a  sign  to  maim  this  order  which  I  made."     "Many  of 
you,  yea  most,  return  no  more."     But,  as  the   Qnceu  laments,  "  this 
madaess  has  cume  on  us  fur  uursina."      Percivale  turns  monk,  Gala- 
liad  passes  away  to  the  spiritual  city.  Sir  Hoi's  meets  Lancelot  riding 
madly  all  abroad,  and  shouting,  "'Stay  me  not;  I  have  been  the 
sluggard,  and  I  ride   apace,  for  now  there   is  a  lion  in  the  path  ! " 
Lancelot  rides  on  the  quest  in  order  that,  through  the  vision  of  the 
Orail,  the  8in  of  n-hich  his  conscience  accuses  him  may  be  rooted  out 
of  bis  heart.      And  so  it  was  partly  the  sin — the  infidelity  to  their 
TOWS — that  had  crept  in  amongst  the  knights,  which  drove  the  best 
of  them  to  cipiatiou,  to  religious  fervours,  whereby  their  sin  might 
be  purged,  thus  completing  the  disintegration  of  that  holy   human 
brotherhood,  which  had  been  welded  together  by  Arthur  for  activities 
of  righteous  and  loving  endeavour  after  human  welfare.    Magnificent  is 
the  picture  of  the  terrible,  difficult  quest  of  Tjaneelot,  whose  ineradicable 
sin  binders  him  from  full  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  vision  after  which 
he  lougs.     Nor  will  Arthur  unduly  discourage  those  who  have  thus  in 
mortal  peril  half  attained .  "  Blessed  arc  Bors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale, 
for  these  have  seen  according  to  their  tiight."      Into  his  mouth  the  poet 
Uso   puts  some   beantifnl  lines  on  prayer.      More  indeed  may   be 
wrought  for  the  world  by  the  silent  spiritual  life,  by  the  truth-seek- 
ing student,  by  the  beauty-loving  artist,  than  is  commonly  believed. 
Zn  worshipping  the  ideal  tliey  bless  men.     Arthur  rebukes  Gawain 
for  light  infidel  profanity,  born  only  of  blind  contented  immersion 
ia  the  slime  of  sense ;  while  for  the  others,  there  was  little   indeed 
of  the  true  religious  spirit  in  their  quest.     "  They  followed  bnt   the 
leader's  bell,  for  one  Lath  seen,  and  all  the  blind  will  see."     With 
them  it  is  mere  fashion,  and  hollow  lip-service,  or  superstitious  fear ; 
t  fery  devil-worship  indeed,  standing  to  them  too  often  in  the  place 
o(  justice,  mercy,  and  plain  human  duty.      Nay,  what  terrible  crimes 
iitTe  been  committed   against  humanity  in   the  name  of  this  very 
nbgion !     Even  Percivale  only  attained  to  spiritual  vision  through 
tbc  vision  of  Galahad,  whose  power  of  strong  faith  came  upon  htm, 
for  lie  lacked  humility,  a  heavenly  virtue  too  often   lacking  in   the 
tan  ffuidt  as  likewise   in    those   raised   above  their  fellows   thro 
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any  uncommon  gifts,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  In  the  old  legendsj 
the  sin  of  Lancelot  himself  is  represented  as  consisting  quite  as  much 
in  personal  anibitioUj  over-&elf-coufidciice>  and  pride  ou  the  score  of 
his  prowess,  as  in  his  adultery  with  the  Queen.  Vet  the  "  pure 
religion  and  uudefilcd  "  of  Galahad  and  St.  Agnes  had  been  long 
sintre  celebrated  by  our  poet  in  two  of  his  loveliest  poems.  But 
these  sweet  children  were  not  left  long  to  battle  for  goodness  and 
truth  upon  the  earth  ;  heaven  was  waiting  for  them  ;  though,  while 
he  remained,  Galahad,  who  saw  the  vision  because  he  woa  pure  in 
heart,  "  rode  shattering  evil  customs  everywhere  "  in  the  strength  of 
that  purity  and  that  vision.  Arthur,  however,  avers  he  could  not 
himself  have  joined  in  the  quest,  because  his  mission  was  to  mould 
and  guard  his  kingdom,  although,  that  done,  "  let  visions  come  and 
welcome;"  uay,  to  him  the  common  earth  and  air  are  all  viHiuu;  aud 
yet  ho  knows  himself  no  vision,  nor  God,  nor  the  divine  man.  To 
the  spiritual,  indeed,  all  is  religious,  sacred,  sacramental,  for  they 
look  through  the  appearance  to  the  reality,  half  hidden  and  half 
revealed  under  it.  This  avowal  remiuds  mc  of  Wordsworth's  grand 
passage  in  the  "  Ode  ou  Immortality  "  concerning  "  creatures  monug 
about  in  worlds  not  realized."  But  for  men  not  so  far  advanced 
revelations  of  the  Holy  Grail,  sacramental  observances,  and  stated 
acts  of  worship,  are  indeed  of  highest  import  and  utility.  Yet  good, 
straightforward,  modest  Sir  Bors,  who  is  not  over-anxious  about  the 
vision,  to  him  it  is  for  a  moment  vouchsafed,  though  Lancelot  and 
Percivale  attain  to  it  with  difficulty,  and  selfish,  superstitious  world- 
lings, with  their  worse  than  profitless  head-knowledge,  bad  hearts, 
hoUov  worship  of  Convention  and  the  Dead  Letter,  get  no  inkling 
of  it  at  all.  This  wholesome  eonviction  I  trace  through  many  of  the 
Laureate's  writings.  Siylites  is  not  intended  to  be  a  flattering, 
though  it  is  certainly  a  veracious  portrait  of  the  sanctimonious,  aelf- 
deprcciating,  yet  self- worshipping  ascetic.  The  same  feeling  runa 
through  "  Queen  Mary  ";  aud  Harold,  the  houcst  warrior  of  unpre- 
tending virtue,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  devout,  yet  un-Bngliah 
and  only  half-kingly  confessor,  upon  whose  piety  Stigand  passes  no 
very  complimentary  remarks.  So  that  the  recent  play  which  Lord 
Queensberry  objected  to  surprises  me ;  for  in,  "  Despair  "  it  is  theo- 
logical caricature  of  the  divine  character  which  is  made  res^ionsiblc 
for  the  catastrophe  quite  as  much  as  Agnosticism,  a  mere  reaction 
from  false  belief  Besides,  has  not  Tennyson  sung  "  There  Uvea 
more  faith  in  honest  doubt,  believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds,"  aud 
"  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night,  which  makes  the  darkness  and 
the  light,  aud  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone  "  ? 

-  Turning  now  to  the  philosophical  and  elegiac  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
one  would  pronounce  the  poet  to  be  in  the  beat  sense  a  religious 
mystic  of  deep  insight,  though  fully  alire  to  the  daims   of  activity^ 


cultarcj  acience,  and  art.  It  would  nut  be  cosy  to  find  more  striking 
Iihilosophical  poetry  tLau  the  linea  on  "WiU,"  the '*  Higher  Pan- 
theism," "Wages,"  •Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,"  the  "Tiro  Voices," 
and  especially  "  In  Memoriam."  As  to  "  Wages,"  it  is  surely  true 
that  Virtue,  even  if  she  seek  nu  rest  (and  that  is  a  hard  saying), 
doea  seek  the  *'  wages  of  going  on  aud  still  to  be."  An  able  writer 
in  ''To-day"  objects  to  this  doctriuc.  Aud  of  course  an  Agnostic 
may  be,  often  is,  a  much  more  human  person— larger,  kinder, 
ituuuder — than  a  bclierer.  But  the  truth  is,  the  very  feeling  that 
I«ve  and  Virtue  are  uobicst  aud  best  invulvcH  the  implicit  intuitiou 
of  their  permanence,  howe\'er  the  understanding  may  doubt  or  deny. 
Again,  I  find  myself  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  profound  teaching 
of  the  "  Higher  Pantheism."  As  for  "  In  Memoriam,"  where  is 
the  elegiac  poetry  equal  to  it  in  our  language  ?  Gravely  the  solemn 
Tfirse  confronts  problems  which,  mournful  or  ghastly,  yet  with  some 
far-away  light  in  their  eyes,  look  us  men  of  this  generation  iu  the 
face,  Tisiting  us  with  dread  misgiving  or  pathetic  hope.  From  the 
conference,  from  the  agony,  from  the  battle.  Faith  emerge^, 
aged,  maimed,  and  scarred,  yet  trinmphing  and  serene.  Like 
every  greater  poet,  Tennyson  wears  the  prophet's  mantle,  as  he 
'weuB  the  singer's  bay.  Mourners  will  ever  thank  him  for 
such  words  as,  "  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to 
have  loved  at  all "  ;  and, "  Lot  love  clasp  grief,  lest  both  be  drowned  "; 
and,  "  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how  ;  our  wills  arc  ours,  to 
make  them  Thine  "  -,  as  for  the  lines  that  distinguish  Wisdom  and 
K.uowIc<lge,  commending  VA'isdom  as  mistress,  and  Knowledge  but 
as  handmaid.  £very  mourner  has  his  favourite  section  or  par- 
titular  chapel  of  the  temple-poem,  where  he  prefers  to  kneel  for 
worship  of  the  Invisible.  Yes,  for  into  the  furnace  men  may  be 
cast  bound  and  come  forth  free,  having  found  for  companion 
One  whose  form  was  like  the  Son  of  God.  Our  poet's  con- 
cliuuon  may  be  foolish  and  superstitious,  as  some  would  now  persuade 
Tia;  but  if  he  errs,  it  is  in  good  company,  for  be  errs  with  him  who 
aang,  "  In  la  sua  voluntade  c  nostra  pace,"  aud  with  Him  who 
grayed,  "  Father,  not  My  ^-ill,  but  Tliine." 

The  range,  then,  of  this  poet  in  all  the  achievements  of  his  long 
3ifc  is  vast — lyrical,  dramatic,*  narrative,  allegoric,  philosophical. 
^Tcn  strong  and  barbed  satire  is  not  wanting,  as  in  "  Sea-Dreams," 
■Che  fierce  verses  to  Bulwer,  "The  Spiteful  Ijetter."   Of  the  most  varied 

'  1  hive  juBt  rud  tho  LHurcatv's  new  play*.     They  are,  like  all  bin  Ixwt  thiDM. 

ttfid:  "ilnun.itic  ff»gmonts,"oni;  iiiay  «ven  call  them.     "The  Cuj)"  «»■»  (uluiirubiy 

asUrpnIcd,  u>tl    Kmtcatly  rcnilciwl    under    tho    Koapicea    of  Mr.  Irving  aad  MiB« 

fSSa  Terry  :  hot  it  u  itMU  a  pr«ci<nis  addition  to  the  stom  uf  English  tmgedy — All 

vavraauent  aiu)  Mtinn,   )nlen»<j,  heroic,  atoddily  miug   bo  ft  most  im]vresnr«  cliinftx. 

ikkt  BakM  a  m«monibIe   pictura  on   tho  stage     Catuinn,  thotigh  paioted  ooly  with  a 

lew  ldliiij|  fttrokea,  is  a  splendid  b&roiau  of  aotiqiie  virtue,  fortitude,  and  seU-Oevofcion. 

"The  Tauon  "  ia  a  truly  gravvritl  and  charming  acqaisitioD  to  thfi  rcp«rtoiT  of  lighter 

Eagbh  diana. 
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measures  Lc  is  roaster,  as  of  lUc  richest  aud  most  copious  voc&bularr. 
Only  in  the  sonnet  form,  perhaps,  does  his  gcuius  not  move  with  so 
royal  a  port,  so  assured  a  superiority  over  all  rivals.  1  have  seen 
sonnets  even  by  other  living  EugUsh  writers  that  appeared  to  mc 
more  striking  ;  notably,  fine  sonnets  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Syroonds,  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts,  Mrs.  Pfciffcr,  Miss  IJlind.  But  surely  Tennyson 
must  have  written  very  little  indiflerent  poetry  when  you  think  of 
the  fuss  made  by  his  detractors  over  the  rather  poor  verses  beginning 
"  I  stood  on  a  tower  in  the  wet/'  and  the  somewhat  insiguifieant 
scries  entitled  "The  Window."  for  "  The  Victim"  appears  to  me 
exceedingly  good.  Talk  of  daintiness  aud  prcttiness!  Yes;  but 
it  iii  the  lambent,  watcr<wavcd  damaseeniog  on  a  Saladiu's  blade; 
it  is  the  rich  cnrhasement  on  a  Cocur  de  Lion's  armonr.  Amid  the 
soul-subduiug  spaces,  aud  tall  forested  piers  of  that  cathedral  by 
Rhine,  there  are  long  jewelled  flames  for  window,  and  embalmed 
kings  lie  shrined  in  gold,  with  gems  all  over  it  like  eyes.  While 
Tennyson  must  loyally  lie  recognized  aa  the  Arthur  or  Lancelot  of 
modern  Knglish  versR,  even  hy  those  among  us  who  believe  that 
their  own  work  in  poetry  cannot  fairly  be  damned  as  •'  minor,"  while 
he  need  fear  the  enthronement  of  no  younger  rival  near  him,  the 
poetic  standard  he  has  estaliliahed  is  in  all  respects  so  high  that  poets 
who  love  their  art  must  needs  glory  in  such  a  leader  and  such  an 
example,  though  prcteudera  may  verily  be  shamed  into  silence,  and 
Marsyas  cease  henceforward  to  contend  with  Apollo. 

RODEN  NoBL. 
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IX  a  debate  last  Session  upon  the  affairs  of  K;jypt,  when  a  memlier 
of  the  Opposition  had  spoken  inaccurately  of  the  condition  of 
ihc  fellaheen  as  bciuj^  more  ])itifnl  than  in  tlie  days  of  Ismail,  I 
obserred  concerning  their  indebtedness  that  it  was  small  compared 
»ith  that  of  the  landed  gentry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  more  important  factor  in  the  immediate  future  of  domestic 
politics  than  the  magnitude  and  the  consequences  of  this  debt.  Al 
tk  re-commenccmeut  of  a  Session,  in  which  by  a  great  measure  of 
Rcfonn  supplementary  to  llic  Franchise  Act,  the  long-continued 
nipremacy  of  the  landed  gentry  is  to  be  disestablished,  I  propose  to 
took  iuto  tlic  amount,  the  security,  and  the  probable  results  of  this 
niormoiis  obligation. 

Wc  may  estimate  ibe  total  sum  at  £401  ),OtX)/H)0.  I  cannot  6nd  any 
eridencc  of  probability  that  the  debt  is  Ici^s  than  that  vast  amount. 
Authorities  in  Kngland  and  Scotland  hare  told  me  that  six  times 
tke  gross  estimated,  rental  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  although 
mn^  estates  are  probably  charged  with  three  times  that  burden. 
Eiridcnce  is  scattered  throughout  many  lilac  Jlooks.  The  most 
tnwtworthy  is  that  of  the  *'  family  solicitors,"  and  from  among  that 
dtu  I  take  Mr.  Bartle  Frerc,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  one  of  the  widest 
pnctice.  Before  the  Select  Committee  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer, 
Mr.  Frere,  iu  reply  to  Mr.  Gregory,  another  eminent  solicitor, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  estates  in  Kngland  arc  charged  a^ 
hearily  as  estates  iu  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gregory  did  not  appear  to 
<iiffer  from  this  statement.  In  Ireland  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Ittded  gentry  has  been  more  closely  investigated.  English  and 
SaAch  landowners  shrink  from  iuquiry  which  Irish  gentlemen  have 
uoeped  in  order  to  strengthen  their  complaints  against  the  Land 
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Act  of  1881.  I'rom  Irclaud  there  is  a  volume  of  cvideuce.  I  take 
only  the  most  valuable,  that  of  Mr.  Huasey,  who  baa  dealt  for  many 
years  with  au  agricultural  rental  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  Mr.  Husscy  estimates  the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland 
at  Xl4,0(X)j000.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  highest  tsaeaa- 
meut  of  Ireland,  that  of  1881,  under  Schedule  B  of  the  Income  Tax, 
in  rcapect  of  the  occupation  of  laud,  is  jEO.OSO.GO^-.  In  1882,  before 
the  Lords'  Committee,  Mr.  Huasey  replied  to  Lord  Cairns  that  the 
eneumbranccs  and  charges  upon  Irish  laud  amounted  to  more  than  six 
times  the  grosii  reutaJ — that  is,  to  more  than  .£84,000,0(X). 

^\*hat  was  the  agricultural  rental  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time 
to  which  this  estimate  applies  ?  No  one  will  dispute  the  authority 
of  Sir  James  Caird  as  to  England  and  Scotland.  He  stands  generally 
upon  the  figures  of  Schedule  B,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Huasey, 
and  to  evident  probability,  arc  considerably  below  the  actual  tigures. 
In  1878  the  assessment  to  Schedule  B  for  the  United  Kingdom 
was  £09,172,300,  which  was  thus  divided: — -England  and  Wales, 
£G1,5CG,035;  Scotland,  .£",669,5a4  ;  Ireland,  £9,930,681.  In  that 
year  Sir  James  Caird  estimated  the  annnal  rental  of  agricultural 
laud,  excluding  all  mineral  rents  and  all  holdings  under  10  acres, 
at  £07,000,000,  and  the  capital  value  of  that  renUl  at  £2,000,000,000. 
If  wo  adopt  this  as  a  basis,  and  take  the  calculation  of  six  times  the 
rental  as  the  average  debt,  the  result  is  in  excess  of  £-100,000,000. 

I    think    wc    may   assume  that  the   indebtedness   of  the    lauded 
gentry  reaches  thnt  nmonut,  and  that  the  annual  charge  is  about  i^  per 
cent.,  or  £18,000,000.     We  have  now  to  deal  with   three   facta  of 
the   case:  (I)    That  rents  are   falling;   (2)  That  the  selling  value 
of  land  has  declined  far  below  Sir  James  Caird's  estimate ;  and  (3) 
That  this  great  debt  is  very  unequally  distributed.     We  must  not  take 
reductions  of  rent  which  have  been  granted  to  sitting  tenants  as  the  full 
measure  of  the  landlords'  loss.      The  average  reduction  in  Essex  since 
1878  is  said  to  have  been  about  13  per  cent     But  the  lofis  has  been 
far  greater.     A  letter  from  an  Essex  tenant  affords  an  illustratioD. 
After  complaining  that    his  landlord  makes  au  iusufiicieut  reduction, 
he  proceeds : — "  But  last  year  I  took  on  lease  another  farm  adjoiuing 
my  own,  which  had  been  let  at  il300  a  year ;  the  terms  are :  no  rent 
for  the  first  year,  £75  for  the  following  three  years,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  term  £150  a  year."      If  the  lease  ls  for  14  years,  that  ia  a 
reduction  of  nearly  60  per  cent.,  and  if  the  farm  was  mortgaged  for 
two-thirds  of  its  former  value,  a  sale  would  not  satisfy  the  claim  of 
the   mortgagee.     The   President  of  the   Land   Surveyors'    Institute 
stated  in  Kovembcr  that  reductions  had  amounted  in  Unntingdoaahir& 
to   59"2  per   cent.;  in  Worcestershire  to  51  per  cent.;  and  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire to  40  per  cent.     A  tenant  writing  from  the  Midland 
Countiea  says  that  "new  tenants  are  taken  at  40 per  cent,  reduction." 
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Tenants  who  have  obtained  redxurtion  of  15  per  cent,  are  crying  out 
tgainst  the  inhumanity  of  landlords  in  forcing  them  to  choose  betvrecQ 
giving  notice  to  quit,  vhicli  may  involve  a  certain  loss  upon  their 
stock-in-trade,  and  remaining  at  the  rental  from  which  they  claim  a 
reduction  equal  to  that  gained  by  new  tenants.  The  Scottish  farmcr.<t 
have  commenced  an  agitation  for  |Kiwcr  to  break  their  leases  by 
giving  two  years*  notice,  or  to  obtain  a  revaluation  of  their  holdings 
at  rates  accepted  from  iucomiug  tenants.  According  to  trustworthy 
tvidence,  there  arc  farms  to  let  in  most  counties,  and  upon  these  the 
landlords'  loss  must  be  generally  very  great.  Much  land  has  beeu 
uiiprofitably  converted  into  pasture  ;  and  some,  but  not  much,  has  gone 
"  out  of  culti»'ation,"  a  term  which  means  allowing  the  growth  of 
nature  to  take  place  upon  the  unlcvclted  turrows  of  the  plough.  Mr 
Page  Wood,  s|>caking  lately  at  au  Essex  meeting,  referred  to  a  calcula- 
tion that  there  are  now  6(>,000  acres  of  land  in  that  county  *'  which 
are  either  uncultivated  or  return  no  rent  to  tbe  landlord."  He  men- 
tioned a  good  average  farm — Kelvedon  Hall — formerly  let  at  £400 
s  year,  but  now  held  rent  free  ;  another  ia  Thaxsted,  which  a  tenaut 
who  hchl  it  on  eouditiou  of  paying  the  tithe  only,  had  been  forced 
to  surrender,  "  as  he  could  not  make  cultivation  produce  even  the 
tidie;''  a  third,  which  he  himself  had  taken  at  the  nominal  rent  of 
Sf.  per  acre,  but  found  unprofitable,  aud  which  is  now  let  rent  free; 
a  fourtb,  at  Uivenhall,  which  had  been  in  good  cultivation  for  many 
years,  and  "  is  now  lying  without  a  tenant." 

Tbe  depreciation  in  the  selling  value  of  land  is,  in  proportion,  far 

greater  than  the  average  reduction  of  rental.      Itut  no  possible  depre- 

ciatiou  would  make  the  agricultural  land  as  a  wbolc  bad  security  for 

i  debt  of  ^e  100,000,000.      It  is  good   and  right  that  land  should  be 

dttrged  with  loans.     But  of  this  debt  only  a  small  portion  has  been 

upended  in  improvements.     lu  a  letter  dated  last  month,  Mr.  Bailey 

Denton  believes  that  no  more  tlian  4,000,000  acres  have  been  effec- 

&?e)y  drained    by  private    fuuds,  involving    au    outlay  of    perhaps 

£80,000,000.     Sir  James  Caird  says  that  no  more  than  :£l  5,000,000 

htve  beeu  expended  ia  improvements  under  official  inspection.  Alto- 

fcther  he  does  not  believe  that  in  twcuty  of  the  most  prosperous  years 

dw  whole  cost  of  landlords'  improvements  has  exceeded  .£60^000,000. 

Of  the  load  of  debt,  a  heavy  part  consists  of  charges  for  the  benefit 

of  membera  of  tlic  family,  and  auothcr  part  may  be  consequent  apoo 

tbe  extravagance  of  the  present  or  some  former  life  tenant.     But  ia 

idpGct   to  all,  the  liability  of  the  estate  remains  notivithstanding 

the  dep^c»)^ion,  and  while    the  present  life   tenant   sees   his  parrow 

awgin  falling,  the   claims  of  relatives  and  mortgagees  have  to  Ik 

net,  if  possible,  with  punctuality  and  without  reduction. 

In  fortlier  consideration   of  this   iudehtedncs»,   we  must   pass  to 
tiioK  who  are  the  holders  of  security.     Generally  speaking,  they 
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are   relatives,  banks,  especially  those   known  as  private    banks,  aud 
insurance  companies.     Outside  these  three  categories  there  is  a  large 
body  of  lenders  it|>au  agricultural  land,  iucluiliug  ncatthy   solicitor* 
and   country  capitalists,  vho    have   little    knowledge    of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  who  have  liked  to  fix  their  eye  upon  the  acres  on 
which  their  money  is  secured.     There  arc  certainly  many  landlords 
who,  even  at  the  valuation  of  1878,  had  not  more   than   a  third  of 
their  rental  free  for  tbeir  owa  expenditure.     There  arc  many  who 
had  not  ao  much  :  there  are  others  who  had  nothing,  and  who  have 
lived  in  continued  and  in  deepening  insolvency.     The  relatives  are    _ 
not  generally  in  a  position  to  press  their  claims  at  law,  and  where  f 
pressure  of  mortgagees  has  been  urgent  and  the  margin  narrow,  they 
must  have  had  to  submit  to  severe  reduction.     As  to  other  creditors, 
there   are   not   a  few  landlords  whom  the  depth  of  deprcssiou  has 
actually  carried  into  independence,  because  foreclosure  would  result 
in  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the   debt.     If  there   were  a  run  upon   _ 
certain  of  the  private  banks,  these    institutions    could    uot    realize  I 
their  securities  ;  if  the  funds  of  insurance  companies  were  needed, 
the  money  would  not  be  forthcoming.     The  case  has   been  publicly 
mentioned  of  a  gentleman  who  has  lent  £50,000  on  an  estate  iuthe 
Midlands ;  a  bank   holds  a    second    mortgage    for    :e20,000.     The 
gentleman  wished  to  withdraw  his  money  ;  he  was  advised   not   to 
press  a  sale,  as  the  estate  would  not  yield  the  amount  of  hia    loan. 
Such  cases  arc  typical  rather  than  exceptional.      Until  they  can  no 
longer  sustain  loss  of  interest,  the  most  deeply  embarrassed  landlord 
has  his  creditors  at  an   advantage.     Foreclosure,  which  would  pro- 
claim him  bankrupt,  would  perhaps  place  them  in  the  same  position. 
Improvement  is  stopped.      Mr.  Hussey  has  much  land  to  sell,  but  he 
says  an  Irrah  landlord  who  improves  his  projffirty  must  be  a  luuatic. 
All  over  the  country  tenants  are  claiming  reduction,  and   they  too 
would   be   called   lunatics  if  they  improved   concurrently  with   that 
demand.     In  spite  of  the  Holdings  Act,  tlie  landlord  has  a  sitting 
tenant  at  a  terrible  disadvantage.     He  may  press  him  to  the  verge 
of  breaking  by  refusing  reduction,  or  in  more  profitable   times  by^ 
raising   hia   rent.     There   is  an   old  saying  among  famiera,   "  It  iafl 
better  to  rue  sitting  than  to  rue  flitting,"  and  until  that  Act  is  amended 
so  that  the  farmer  caunot  he  deprived  by  unfair  rcut  of  the  iucrcase 
in  letting  value  due  to  his  own  improvements — saving  to  the  landlord 
that  which  is  due  to  his  property  in  the  eoil — the  occupying  tenant 
will   never  Iiave  justice,  and  the  interests   of  agriculture   will    nut« 
be  duly  protected,  ^ 

It  may  be  aaid  that  there  are  charges  upou  every  entailed  estate, 
but  the  gravity  of  the  actual  circninstauces  arises  from  the  fact  that 
upon  many  properties  which  ore  very  heavily  charged,  the  depression 
has  carried  away   much  more  than   the  margin  of  security.     The 
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mode  of  borrowing  is  the  most  costly  and  bardcnsomc  M-hicb  the 
eoemies  of  laudowoiDg  could  possibly  devise.  Upon  second  and 
third  mortgages  5  per  cent,  is  a  eommou  rate  of  interest,  and 
although  the  value  of  money  has  fallen,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
transfer  those  charges.  This  is  the  only  civilized  country  of  the 
world  in  ^hich  a  second  mortgage  is  justly  regarded  with  suspicion. 
AVith  improved  laws,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  there  slionld  be 
Bu  advance  iu  the  rate  of  interest  upon  a  second  mortgaj^e.  In  Kng- 
hnd  a  borrower  may  have  very  abundant  mai^in,  and  yet  a  lender 
does  not  like  a  second  charge.  In.  addition  to  other  and  possible 
troubles,  louk  at  the  liability  to  which  he  is  subject !  The  method  of 
** lacking''  described  by  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  is  this: — 1  have  a 
mortgage  on  land,  and  that  land  is  mortgaged  again  to  A.  J).,  subject 
to  my  mortgage  ;  then,  say,  it  is  mortgaged  a  third  time  to  C.  D.  If 
I  take  the  transfer  of  C.  D/a  mortgage  without  prior  notice  of  the 
mortgage  of  A.  K,  1  can  tack  his  charge  to  my  own,  aod  I  stand  as 
first  mortgagee  for  my  own  deed  and  C  D.'s  deed,  and  A.  B.  is  ex- 
claded  and  postponed  to  a  charge  created  after  he  lent  his  money. 
Aud  theu-the  coat  is  so  consumptive  of  the  property,  involving  a  his- 
torical investigation  of  title  at  each  burrowing. 

Is  the  depression  permanent  ?     It  is  not  likely  that  the  price  of 

vhcal  will  continue  so  low  as  it  has  been.     There  is  no  ]^Iember  of 

Parliament  who  can  speak  on  this  point  with  authority  equal  to  that  of 

3lr.  \YiUiamson,  who  says : — "  In  no  country  imdcr  the  sun,  taking 

the  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crops  per  acre,  can  wheat  be  grown 

to  be  shipped  to  JSngland,  for  sale  at  present  prices,  without  heavy 

lOM.  ....  Taking  the  small  average  produce  per  acre  in.  the  United 

States,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  great  liulk  of  the  farmers  have 

heavy  mortgage  interest  to  pay,  it  is  absolute   ruin  to  thera  to  be 

obliged  to  force  their  wheat  at  present  prices."    It  should  be  notiecil 

that  these  opinions  arc  guarded  with  reference  to  the  present  produce 

per  acre.     Suppose  the  produce  of  the  United  States  were  to  rise  from 

IS  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  with  no  addition  to  the  cost  per  bushel.  That 

it  a  possibility  which  must  be  faced.      It  is  not,  however,  likely  to 

occor  ia  conjunction  with  existing  rates  for  carriage.     For  the  pro- 

dsclion  of  the  same  crop,  rent  may  be  said  to  be  the  surplus  value 

of  cultivable  land  due  to  superiority  of  position  and  of  natural  pro- 

doctirencss  in  relation  to  markets.     I  do  not  think  the  rental  of  agri- 

coltoral  land  in  England  was  too  high  in  1878,  but  it  may  be  much 

too  high  for  the  established  system  of  agriculture.     There  must  be  a 

ch&Dge  in  our  agricultural  system,  aud  it  must  be  gradual  aud  pain- 

hL.    A  common  estimate,  some  years  ago,  of  the  coat  of  a  purely 

■gricultaral  property  was  £35  for  land  and  £15  per  acre   for  the 

baildiDgs.    The  value  of  such  Hand  will  doubtless  improve;  there  will 

he  X  clearance  of  insolvent  landlords  and  some  change  in  the  system  of 
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farming.    The  business  of  lauclowaing  will  perhaps  never  combine 
pleasure  and  profit  as  it  has  done,  and  there  will   be  a  teudeacj  to 
connect  ownership  with  occnpation.     >[any  of  the  Urge  homesteads 
will   never  realise  their  coat^  and  indeed  every  day  sueh  buildingv  _ 
are  falling  in  value  by  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  grass.  ■ 

The  landowners  arc  not  unpopular ;  they  have  not  dealt  unkindly 
with  their  tenants ;  but  for  centuries  they  have  used  their  practically 
absolute  dominion  in  the  Ijegislature  after  the  natural  manner  of  a 
privileged  class.  They  have  been  imprndent  and  short-sighted. 
they  do  not  uow  suffer  for  this  ucglect,  their  immunity  will  be  d 
not  to  their  own  power,  but  rather  to  the  fixed  principles  of  thi 
whose  counsels  of  reform  they  have  so  long  despised.  Had  they  been 
wise,  they  would  have  taken  to  thcmscU-cs  hundreds  of  thuusauds 
to  meet  the  all-powerful  democracy.  After  an  unchecked  reign  of 
two  hundred  years,  thtiir  supremacy  is  brokcn-^it  dies  with  this  year. 
They  have  been  careless  in  their  day  and  generation ;  they  have  not 
known  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  now  they — a  few  thousands,  who 
with  the  ownership  of  two-thinls  of  Hritain  in  their  hands  could  all 
meet  in  Exeter  Hall — have  been  forced  to  yield  authority  to  the  _ 
millions  of  the  population.  I 

TIic  people  will  be  M'iscr  than  their  landlords,  aud  I  trust  their 
first  act  will  be  one  richly  fraught  with  benefit  to  that  narrow  class 
which  has  given  so  little  heed  to  the  interest  of  the  many.  la 
explanation  of  my  view  of  landlords'  policy,  let  me  quote  the  languag 
of  their  adrocates  in  words  of  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  Mr.  Henry 
Freshfield.  The  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  was 
referring  in  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  to  the  evils  of  entail 
and  strict  settlement,  when  Sir  George  Bowyer,  in  the  customary 
manner,  severely  rebuked  him,  with  an  angry  demand  whether  he 
was  *'  prepared  to  get  rid  uf  that  political  law  in  order  to  simplify 
conveyancing?'*  ]ifr.  Freshfield,  examined  by  the  Bukc  of  Richmondi 
thought  "  the  interest  of  the  country,  the  national  interest,  best 
promoted  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law.'*  It  was  argued  by  Sir 
Oeoi^e  Bowyer  that  the  English  land  system  must  remain  untouched, 
because  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  soil  of  a  country  cannot  be  per- 
manently held  in  subservience  to  the  interests  of  any  political  insti- 
tution and  iu  disregard  of  economic  laws. 

The  present  time  is  most  favourable  for  the  consideration  of 
reform,  because  the  indebtedness  of  the  lauded  gentry  must  impel 
thcui  in  that  dirccttou.  Though  they  are  the  smallest  class,  though 
under  their  rule  agriculture  has  fallen  behind  the  textile  industry  in 
regard  to  the  numbers  employed,  they  still  possess  great  power.  In 
a  Parliament  of  about  1,200  members  they  control  in  both  Houies 
nearly  900  votes.     The  English  land  system  has  broken  down.     It 
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will  never  be  restored.  Landlords  who  love  its  political  character — • 
land-agents,  for  wliom  the  system  lias  afforded  a  pruftuHiunal  paradisCj 
vill  strive  in  vain  to  maintain  it.  The  forces  of  self-interest,  oC  sclf-pre- 
serratioD,  and  the  urgency  of  popular  will,  are  working  together  for  ita 
downfall.  If  landlords  were  wise,  they  would  hasten  to  join  hands  with 
the  moderate  land-law  reformers.  Many  no  doubt  will  take  that 
course^  but  the  majority  will  probably  act  with  less  sagacity.  Long 
accustomed  to  domination^  those  who  ore  contemptuous  as  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  masses  will  strive  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds 
— the  old  and  the  new — in  attempting  to  raise  rents  by  taxation  of 
imports.  The  cry  for  a  tax.  on  foreign  corn  and  flour,  so  injurious 
to  the  farmer,  who  must  often  be  a  purchaser  as  well  as  a  producer 
<rf'  corDf  is  nothing  but  the  indebtedness  of  the  landed  gentry  iu 
another  form — a  fact  which  in  their  ruj^l  simplicity  some  of  them 
suppose  to  be  fully  concealed.  In  the  old  times  of  forty  years 
B^,  it  was  put  more  truthfully,  rather  iu  the  recent  style  of  Lord 
Walsingham,  who  in  effect  Iclls  Lonl  Rosebery  that  if  he  wants  a 
quorum  uf  forty  instead  of  three  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  there  must 
be  payment  of  members  iu  that  House  by  a  tax  ou  food.  In  1814J, 
Cobden  at  Rye  quoted  a  speech  by  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  declaring 
that  landlords  must  have  the  Corn  Law,  in  order  to  pay  the  charges 
upon  their  estates,  and  another  by  Lord  Muuntcoshel,  complaining 
that  landlords  could  not  pay  interest  on  mortgages  if  there  was  no 
tax  uu  bread.  Plain  speaking  of  this  sort  is  more  in  keeping  with 
the  honourable  reputation  of  the  landed  gentry  than  the  shuffling 
tricks  of  modem  Protectionists,  who  in  their  political  intrigues  make 
the  fatal  error  of  underrating  the  intelligence  of  those  whom  they 
address. 

When  it  is  obvious  that  this  demand  is  futile,  the  less  thoughtful 
will  probably  band  together  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  their  class  iu  a 
strenuous  demand  iu  some  direct  form  for  public  muuey,  relying  on 
the  power  of  interested  votes  in  FarliameDt.  Already  we  hear  of  a 
"  British  Agricultural  Associatiou/'  whose  object  is  said  to  be  that 
of  asking  Parliament  to  give  power  to  lend  public  mouej  to  tcuant- 
fanoers,  "  where  landlords  consent."  This  would  be  au  Arrears  of 
Rent  Bill  in  the  most  comfortable  form,  a  method  of  meeting  the 
indebtedness  of  the  landed  gentry  which  it  will  be  the  obvious  duty  of 
Parliament  to  resist  If  Cobden  had  heard  of  it^  he  would  have 
replied,  sa  he  did  to  Lord  Mountcashel  : — "In  Lancashire,  wlien  a 
man  gets  into  debt  and  cannot  pay^  he  goes  into  the  Gazette;  and 
Vbat  is  good  for  a  manufacturer  is,  I  think,  good  for  a  landlord." 
A  demand  much  more  likely  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  which  may 
possibly  form  part  of  the  conditions  for  acceptance  of  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land,  would  he  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Purchase  Clauses  of  the   Irish  Land  Acts  to  Great 
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Britain  ;  a  proposal  in  support  of  which  laudlords  could  claim  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  James  Caird,  the  principal  Land  ComouB- 
siouer  for  England  and  Wales.  His  opinion  on  this  matter  is  so 
important  that  I  will  quote  the  words  :^ 

"  If  the  security  far  the  repsiyuient  of  the  advance  is  good  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  doubly  good  in  England  aiul  Scotland  \  nod  IT  the  lufu^ion  amongftc 
tlia  body  of  landowners  in  the  sister  country  of  some  proportion  of  tlie  iriii]) 
tenantry  ia  regarded  as  beneficial,  mucli  more  would  audi  iidvantflgeoua 
results  be  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  nddition  of  a  body  of  moro  oJuoited 
nnd  enterprising  agriculturists  to  the  landlords  of  Great  Uritain.  There  is 
nut.  a  single  reason  in  fn^'our  of  exceptional  aid  from  tlie  public  Treasury  for 
Irclaad  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  if  Bnch  aid  can  be  given  without  injury  to  other  int&resta,  the  extension 
cf  the  "  Bright  climaes "  of  tlie  Irisli  Iiand  Aft  to  England  and  Scotland 
•would  be  followed  by  a  much  more  rapid  appro priati mi  of  tlieir  advantages 
to  iho  fanner  than  they  Imve  yet  met  with  in  Ireland." 

I  np-ee  entirely  with  the  opinion  tliat  the  nprratioii  of  the  principle 
of  those  clauses  would  be  widely  different  in  Great  iJrttain,  and  that 
if  it  formed  part  of  a  comprehensive  rcfurm,  the  facilities  for  pur- 
chase would  be  so  largely  made  use  of  that  in  its  adoption  great 
care  would  he  Jicedcd  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Treasury. 
I  assume  that  fixity  of  tenure  and  free  bdJc  would  not  he  admitted 
to  Great  Britain.  Those  conditions  are  antagonistic,  if  not  fatal, 
to  tlie  npcrattou  of  purchase  clauses.  The  provision  of  such 
means  would^  however,  he  comparatively  ineGTective  aa  to  public 
interests  and  as  a  way  of  escape  from  the  indebtedness  of  the 
landed  gentry,  unless  it  were  accompanic>l  by  legislation  simplify- 
ing tho  titles  to  and  transfer  of  land.  I  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  the  Parliament  of  1880 — the  first  Parliament  of 
the  whole  people — would  consent  to  some  euutious  adoptiou 
of  this  principle,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  provisions  for  carry- 
ing out  the  following  objects: — (1)  Abolition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. (2)  Abolition  of  copyhold  and  customary  tenure.  (3) 
Establishment  of  a  Landed  Estates  Court  for  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered settled  property.  (4)  Prohibition  of  settlement  of  land  upon 
unborn  persous,  and  of  the  general  power  of  crcatiug  life  estates 
in  land.      (5)  Conveyance  by  registration  of  title. 

Arthcr  Arnold. 
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AUTOMATIC  WRITING, 
OR  THE  RATIONALE  OF  PLANCHETTE. 


AMONG  all  tlie  changes  which  are  talcing  place  in  our  conceptions 
of  various  parta  of  the  universe,  there  in  none  more  profound, 
or  at  first  eight  more  disqnietiug,  than  the  change  which,  at  the  toucli 
of  Science,  is  stealing  over  our  conception  of  oursehe».     For  each 
of  us  xcems  lo  be  no  longer  a  sovereign   state   but  a  federal   union  ; 
the   kinf^om  of  our  mind  is  insensibly  dissolving   into  a  republic, 
lostead  of  the  ew.*  ratinuate  of  the  schoolmeUj  protected  from  irreve- 
rent treatment  by  its  metaphysical  abstraction  ;  instead  of  Descartes' 
impalpable  soul,  seated  bravely  in  its  pineal  gland,  and  rnling  from 
thic   tiny  fortress  body  and  brain   alike,  n'c  have    physiolog^ist   and 
ptfchologiat  uniting  in  pulling  ns  to  pieces, — in  analyzing  iuto  their 
lenaoiy  elements  oar  loftiest  ideas, — in  tracing  the  diseases  of  memory, 
mlition,  intelligence,  which  gmdually  distort  us  past  recognition.- — in 
shoving  how  one  may  become  in  a  moment  a  diB'erent   person  alto- 
£etber,  by  passing   through   a  fit  of  somnambulism,  or  receiving   a 
snirt  blow  ou  the  head.     Our  past  self,  with  its  stores  of  registered 
cipcTicnce,  continually  revived  in  memory,  seems  to  be  held  to  re- 
aeuble  a  too  self- conscious  phonograph,  which  should  enjoy  an  agree- 
abls  sense  of  mental  effort  as  its  handle  turned,  and  should  preface 
iti  tneritable  repetitions   by  some  triumphant  aHunton  to  its  own 
acniDni.     Oar  present  self,  this  inward  medley  of  sensations  and 
desires,  is  likened  to  that  mass  of  creeping  thiugs  which  itt  termed  an 
"  uiimal  colony," — a  myriad  rudimentary  consciousnesses,  which  ac- 
^itea  sort  of  corporate  unity  because  one  end  of  the  amalgam  has 
ta  p  first  and  find  the  way. 

Or  one  may  say  that  the  old  view  started  from  the  sane  mind  as 
tie  normal,  permanent,  deGnite  entity  from  which  insanity  was  the 
(UticoraDtable  aberration  ;  vhile  in  the  new  view  it  is  rather  saoity 
nk  UTU.  a 
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vhicli  uceilft  to  be  accouutctl  for ;  siucc  the  moral  aud  pfajaical  being^ 
of  each  of  xts  is  built  np  from  incoordmation  and  incoherence,  and 
the  microcosm  of  man  is  but  a  micro-chaos  held  iu  some  semblaucc 
of  order  by  a  lax  aud  swaying  band,  the  wild  team  which  a  Phaeton 
is  driving,  and  which  mnst  needs  soon  plunge  into  the  sea.  Theories 
like  this  are  natiirally  distasteful  to  those  who  care  for  the  dignity  of 
man.  And  such  readers  may  perhaps  turn  aside  in  impatience  when, 
I  say  that  much  of  this  paper  will  be  occupied  by  some  reasons  for 
my  belief  that  this  analysis  of  human  consciousness  must  be  carried 
further  still ;  that  we  must  face  the  idea  of  concurrent  streams  ©f 
being,  flowing  alongside  but  unmiuglcd  within  us,  and  with  either  of 
which  our  active  eonseiousucsit  may,  under  appropriate  circumstances, 
be  identified.  Many  people  have  heard,  for  instance,  of  Dr.  Azam's 
patient,  Fclida  X.,  who  posses  at  irregular  intervals  from  one  apparent 
personality  into  another,  memory  and  character  changing  suddenly  as 
she  enters  her  first  or  her  second  state  of  being.  Such  cases  as  hers 
T  believe  to  be  but  extreme  examples  of  an  alternation  which  is 
capable  of  being  evoked  in  all  of  us,  and  which  in  some  alight 
measure  is  going  on  iu  us  every  day.  Our  cerebral  focus  (to  use  a 
metaphor)  often  shifts  slightly,  and  is  capable  of  shifting  far.  Or* 
let  me  compare  my  active  consciousness  to  a  steam-tug,  and  the  ideas 
aud  memories  which  I  summon  into  the  field  of  attention  to  the 
barges  which  the  tug  lows  after  it.  Then  the  concurrent  streams  of 
my  being  are  like  Arve  and  Rhone,  contiguous  but  hardly  mingling 
their  blue  ami  yellow  waves.  1  tug  my  barges  down  the  Khouc,  my 
consciousness  is  a  hhi£  consciousness,  but  the  tail  barge  swings  into 
the  Arve  and  back  again,  and  brings  traces  of  the  potential  yeiUtv 
consciousness  back  iuto  the  blue.  In  Fulida's  ease  tug  and  barges 
and  all  swerve  suddenly  from  one  stream  into  the  other ;  the  bine 
consciousness  becomes  the  yellow  iu  a  moment  aud  altogether.  Trau- 
aitious  may  be  varied  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  it  may  happen  that  the 
Ufe-streams  mix  together,  and  that  there  is  a  memory  of  all. 

Moreover,  there  seems  uo  reason  to  assume  that  our  active  con 
sciousucss  is  necessarily  altogether  superior  to  the  cousciousneaseflk^ 
which  arc  at  present  secondary,  or  potential  only,  ^A'c  may  rather  hold 
that  stt }>€}•' conscious  may  be  quite  as  legitimate  a  term  as  suO-conscioiu, 
and  instead  of  regarding  our  consciousuesa  (as  is  commonly  done)  as 
a  threakoid  in  our  being,  above  which  ideas  and  sensations  must  rise 
if  we  wish  to  cognivte  them,  we  may  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  sej/merU 
of  our  being,  into  which  ideas  and  sensations  may  enter  either  from 
below  or  from  above;  say  a  thermomctric  tube,  maiking  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  so  arranged  that  water  may  not  only  rise  into  it, 
by  expansion,  &om  the  bottom,  but  also  fall  into  it,  by  condensation 
firom  the  top.  ■ 

Strange  and  extravagant  as  this  doctrine  may  seem,  I  shall  hope 
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to  show  some  ground  for  it  in  the  present  paper.  I  shall  hope,  at 
least,  to  show  not  only  that  our  unconscious  may  interact  with  our 
conscious  mental  action  in  a  more  definite  and  tau^ble  manner  than 
is  usually  supposed,  but  also  that  this  unconscious  mental  action  may 
actually  manifeat  the  existence  of  a  capital  and  cardinal  faculty  of 
which  the  cunsciona  mind  of  the  same  persona  at  the  same  time  is 
wholly  devoid. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  lihaU  select  one  alone  out  of  many  forms 
of  unconscions  notion  which  may,  if  rightly  scmtinized,  afford  a 
glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  our  being.* 

1  shall  take  automaiic  writing ;  and  I  shall  try,  by  a  few  examples 
from  among  the  many  which  lie  before  me,  to  show  the  operation, 
first,  of  unconscious  cerebral  action  of  the  already  lecognizcd  kind, 
but  much  more  complex  and  definite  than  is  commonly  supposeii  to 
be  discernible  in  waking  persons ;  and,  secondly,  of  telepathic  action, — 
of  the  trausfcrcucc,  thai  is  to  say,  of  thoughts  or  ideas  from  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  mind  of  one  person  to  the  conscious  or 
nncouscious  mind  of  another  person,  from  whence  they  emei^e  iu 
the  shajM:  of  automatically  written  words  or  sentences. 

T  shall  he  able  to  cover  a  corner  only  of  a  vast  and  uncxplorcii 
6eld.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  phenomena  of  automatic  writing 
will  before  long  claim  the  best  attention  of  the  physiological 
psychologist  They  have  been  long  n<^Icctcd,  and  I  can  only 
conjecture  that  this  neglect  is  due  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
certain  spiritualists  have  claimed  such  writings  as  the  work  of 
Shakespeare,  Uyron,  and  other  improbable  persons.  The  message 
^veu  has  too  oAcn  fallen  below  the  known  grammatical  level  uf 
those  eminent  authors,  and  the  laugh  thus  raised  has  drowned  the  far 
more  instructive  question  as  to  whence  iu  reality  the  automatic  rubbish 
came.  Yet  surely  to  decline  to  investigate  "  planchette "  because 
"  the  trail  of  Katie  King  is  over  it  all,"  is  very  ranch  as  though  one 
refoscxi  to  analyse  the  meteorite  at  Epbcsus  because  the  town- 
derk  cried  loudly  that  it  was  "  an  image  which  fell  down  from 
Jupiter." 

Automatic  writing  in  its  simplest  form  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
tricks  of  unconscious  action  to  which,  in  excited  moments,  we  are 
ill  of  us  prone.  The  surplus  nervous  energy  escapes  along  some 
kalritual  channel — movements  of  the  hand,  for  iustaucc,  are  continued 
or  initiated  ;  and  among  such  hand-movements — drumming  of  tunes,, 
piano-playing,   drawing,   and    the    like — writing  naturally  holds   a 

*  A  distiDgutshcd  French  favant,  wrtting  in  the  Jlcruc  PhUoao/Jii'/ur  for  Dcwmbcr 
ISU,  hM  dtvorihwl  komo  inj^iouH  experiments  for  diit«etinc  the  indicatioQB  of  t«le- 
fatkie  inlliiu'jce.^oi  tliv  transfcn-iicc  uf  thuiigkl  fruiu  taiuit  Ui  tniml  whKli  may  be 
tflorded  by  the  n)ov«m«ntii  commiinicAb-d  to  a  table  by  the  (inconKious  prenmre  of  the 
ntttn.  I>r.  Kii^hnt's  invcNtit^HtionH,  thuiigh  aiifutrentfy  snnvtted,  in  {i&rt  at  leAat,  Ity 
tW  oj  the  S[>ciety  for  I'syclucol  Ue«earcii,  uare  foUowea  a  qoite  ori^nal  line,  wiUi 
Nnlti  a(  mach  intereet. 
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promiaeut  place.  There  is  incipient  graphic  automatism  when  tba 
ncrvoui  studctit  sciibblcs  Greek  words  on  the  margiu  of  the  paper 
on  which  he  is  striring  to  prorlucc  a  copy  of  iambics.  If  the  pajier 
he  suddenly  withdrawn  he  will  have  uo  notion  what  he  has  written. 
And  more,  the  words  written  will  aomctimes  be  imaginary  words,  I 
which  have  needed  some  faint  iinconscioas  choice  in  order  to  preserve 
a  look  of  real  words  in  their  arrongemeut  of  letters.  A  complete 
graphic  automatiim  is  ttecu  in  various  morbid  states.  A  man  attacked 
by  a  slight  epileptiform  scistire  while  in  the  act  of  writing  will  some- 
times continue  to  write  a  few  scatcuccs  unconsciously,  which,  although 
probably  nonsensical,  will  often  be  correct  in  spelling  aurl  grammar.  I 
Again,  in  the  case  of  certain  cerebral  troubles,  the  patient  will  write 
the  wrong  word — say,  "table"  for  "chair;" — or  at  least  some 
meaningless  sequence  of  letters,  in  which,  however,  each  letter  la 
properly  formed.  la  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  there  is  graphic 
automatism.  And  they  incidentally  show  that  to  write  word^  in  a 
Kudden  state  of  unconsciousness,  or  to  write  words  against  one's  will, 
is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  any  iutcUigencc  is  at  work  besides  one'd 
own. 

Still  further ;  in  spontaneous  somnambnlism,  the  patient  will  often 
write  long  letters  or  essays.  Sometimes  these  ore  incoherent,  like  a 
dream;  sometimes  they  are  on  the  level  of  his  waking  productions  ; 
sometimes  they  even  seem  to  rise  above  it.  They  may  contain  at 
any  rate  ingenious  muuipulatious  of  data  known  tu  his  waking  brain, 
as  where  a  baHling  mathematical  problem  is  solved  during  sleep. 

From  the  natural  or  spoDta-neouD  cases  of  graptiic  automatism  let 
us  pass  on  to  the  induced  o;*  experimental  cases.  I  will  give  nrst  a 
singular  transitional  instance,  where  there  is  no  voluntary  muscular 
action,  but  yet  a  previous  exercise  of  expectant  attention  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  result. 

My  friend  Jfr.  A.,  who  is  much  interested  in  mental  problems, 
has  practised  introspection  with  assiduity  and  care.  He  finds  that 
if  he  fixes  his  attention  on  some  given  word,  and  then  allows  bis 
hand  to  rest  laxly  in  the  writing  attitude,  his  hand  presently  writes 
the  word  without  any  conscious  volition  of  his  own ;  the  sensation 
being  as  though  tlm  hand  were  moved  by  some  power  other  than 
himself.  This  happens  whether  his  eyes  arc  open  or  shut,  so  that 
the  gaze  is  not  necessary  to  fix  the  attention.  If  he  wills  not  to 
write,  he  can  remove  his  hand  and  avert  the  action.  But  if  he 
chooses  a  movement  simpler  than  writing,  for  instance,  if  he  holds 
out  his  open  hand  and  strongly  iaiagiocs  that  it  will  close,  a  kind  of 
spasm  ensues,  and  the  hand  closes,  even  though  ho  exert  all  ht» 
voluntary  force  to  keep  it  open. 

It  is  manifest  how  aualogons  these  actions  are  to  much  which  in 
bygone  times  has  been   classed  ua  jjotsession.     Mr.  A,  has  the  very^ 
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Vsensfttion  of  beiug  possessed, — moved  from  within  by  some  agcucy 
W  which  ovcmilca  his  volition,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
ia  merely  his  unconscioM  iafluencing  his  conscious  life.  The  act  ot 
attcntioDf  ho  to  say,  has  stamped  the  idea  of  the  projected  moTcment 
so  strongly  on  his  brain  that  the  movement  works  itself  out  :mto- 
matically^  in  spite  of  subsequent  eObrts  to  prevent  it.  The  best 
parallel  will  be  the  case  of  a  promise  made  during  the  hypuotic 
trance,  which  the  subject  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  fulfil  on  waking.* 

IFrom  this  curious  transitional  case  we  pass  on  to  coses  where  no 
idea  of  the  words  written  has  passed  through  the  writer's  conscious- 
ness. It  is  not  easy  to  make  quite  sure  that  this  is  the  case,  and  the 
modua  operandi  needs  some  consideration. 

First  we  have  tu  find  an  automatic  writer.  Perhaps  one  person  iu 
a  hundred  possc«iCS  this  tendency  j  that  is,  if  ho  sits  for  half  an  hour 
on  a  dozen  ereuings,  amid  quiet  surroundings  and  in  an  expectant 
Dramc  of  mind,  with  his  hand  on  pencil  or  planchettc,  he  will  bcgiu 
to  write  words  which  he  has  not  consciously  thought  of.     Hut  if  he 

■  sees  the  words  as  he  writes  them  he  will  uuavoidably  guess  at  what 
is  coming,  and  B|>oil  the  spontaneous  flow.  Some  persons  can  avoid 
this  by  reading  a  book  while  they  write,  and  bo  keeping  eyes  and 
ihongbts  away  from  the  mesaage.f  Another  plan  is  to  use  a 
flttnchrtle  ;  which  is  no  occult  instrument,  but  simply  a  thin  piece  of 

I      board  supported  on  two  castors,  and  ou   a  third  leg  consisting  of  a 

■  pencil  which  just  touches  the  paper.  A  planchettc  has  two  advan- 
tages OTer  the  ordinary  pencil  ;  namely,  that  a  slighter  impulse  will 
itart  it,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  write  {or  rather  scrawlj  without  sce- 
iag  or  feeling  what  you  arc  writing.  These  precautions,  of  course, 
ire  for  the  operator's  own  satisiactiou  ;  they  are  no  proof  to  other 
people  that  he  is  not  writing  the  words  tntcutioually.  That  can  only 
be  prored  to  others  if  he  writes  facts  demonstrably  unknown  to  his 
coDscious  self;  as  in  the  telepathic  cases  to  which  wc  shall  come 
farther  on.  IJut  as  yet  I  am  only  giving  fresh  examples  of  a  kind 
of  mental  action  which  physiology  already  recognizes ;  examples, 
noreover,  which  any  reader  who  will  take  the  requisite  trouble  can 
pnbably  reproduce,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  the  person  of 
■ome  trusted  friend. 


{ni  tke  Wy  hBving  b«ca  told  that  be  Cfuinof  extend  it).  "  he  U  ofTertHl  a  soveraign  to 
Hrttnd  it.  Ha  ntranleii  till  he  ia  red  in  the  fac«;  but  all  the  while  his  trioups  w 
muibuig  ijiiitt.-  flu'ciiT,  iir  ifsuiiii^  ri;;iilily  nji^nnra  in  it,  the  eiTi-cC  is  at  onco  couutor- 
kM  liy  w  oinal  rigidity  in  the  bice]u.  The  td«a  of  the  tmpa««ibility  of  «xt«Mi:tion — 
u.,  Iha  iilft*  at  cootmuod  daxiuD— ii  tltua  acting  itawlf  ottt,  evfiu  when  wholly  rejected 
boM  the  mJntL" 

t  M  Tkioc,  ID  the  pnfaoo  to  tho  later  editiouB  of  his  "  Do  riat«l licence,"  juirnibca  a 
ctttiii  tim  Lioil,  aiul  adds,  "  Ccrtaincmcat  on  vonttbitc  iui  ua  (l^laiibtoincnt  du  moi ; 
laprfteocg  simoltancedo  denx  series  d'idiMpar>]K'lesetiiid^pendant«a,  dv  dmixcentrrs 
tuiaa,  00  si  Ton  vent,  dc  deux  pcnotines  moraUs  juxtapoafcs  dane  le  m'^inc  oon'MQ." 
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I  lately  requested  a  lady  vihom  I  knew  to  be  a  careful  observer, 
but  who  vas  quite  unfamiliar  with  this  subject,  to  try  whether  she 
could  write  with  a  pencil  or  plftDchettc,  and  report  to  me  the  result. 
Ucr  experience  may  stand  as  typical. 

"T  have  tried  tlie  pUnchette,''  she  writes,  "and  I  get  writing,  certainly  not 
done  by  my  hand  cocsciously ;  birt  it  is  nouseiue,  such  as  Mcbeio.  I  tried 
holding  a  pencil,  and  ull  I  got  was  mm  or  rtrertrc,  then  for  hours  togetlter  I 
got  this ;  Cfl«n,  Ctlni,  Whether  the  first  leltw  was  C  or  L  I  could  never 
make  out.  Then  I  got  /  Celen.  i  was  disgusted,  and  took  a  book  aad  read 
whilo  I  held  the  {)t:ncil.  Then  T  got  Ildai.  Now  note  this  fact :  I  never 
make  H  like  tliat- (liko  I  and  C  juxtiiposed);  I  ninke  it  tlms  :  (like  a  printed 
U).  I  then  saw  that  the  thing  I  read  as  /  CeUn  was  Htltn^  my  name.  For 
days  I  had  only  Ceien,  and  never  for  one  moment  expected  it  meant  wliat 
it  did," 

Now  this  case  suggests  several  curious  analogies.  First,  there  is 
au  analogy  with  tliosc  ca)<e8  of  double  consciousness  where  the 
patient  iu  the  "  second  state "  has  to  Icam  to  write  anew.  He 
learns  more  rapidly  than  he  learnt  as  a  child,  because  the  necessary 
adjustmcuts  do  already  exist  iu  his  braiu,  although  he  cauuot  use 
them  iu  the  normal  manner.  So  here,  too,  the  hidden  other  self  - 
was  learning  to  write,  but  Learnt  more  rapidly  than  a  child  learns,  f 
inasmuch  as  the  proress  was  now  but  the  transference  of  au  oi^auized 
memory  from  one  stream  of  the  inner  being  to  another.  But, 
secondly,  we  must  observe  (and  now  I  am  referring  to  many  other 
cases  besides  the  case  cited)  that  the  hidden  self  does  not  learn  to 
write  just  as  a  child  Icams,  but  rather  by  passiug  through  the  stages 
first  of  aloctic,  thcu  of  nmncrnanic  agraphy.  That  is  to  say,  first,  the 
peucil  scrawls  vaguely,  like  the  patient  who  cannot  form  a  single 
letter ;  then  it  writes  the  wrong  letters  or  the  wrong  words,  like  the 
patient  who  writes  blunderingly,  or  chtmses  the  letters  JICMXOS 
for  .Tames  Simmonds,  JASPKNOS  for  James  l*ascoe,  kc.;  ultimately 
it  writes  correctly,  though  very  likely  {as  here,  and  in  a  case  of  Dr. 
Macnish's)  the  haudwriting  of  the  secortdaiy  self*  (if  I  may  suggest 
a  needed  toroij  is  different  from  the  handwriting  of  the  primary.  A 

Once  more  :  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  word  (which  I  have  ™ 
accn  to  continue  with  automatic  writers  cvcti   for  months)  is  more 
characteristic  of  aphasia  than  of  agraphy.    And  we  may  just  remark  in 
passiug  that  vocal  automatism  presents  the  same  analysis  with  morbid 
aphasia  which    graphic   automatism   presents  with  morbid   agraphy. 
ViTien  the  enthusiasts  iu  Irving's  church  first  yelled  vaguely,  then 
shouted   some   meaningless  wonls   many   luuidred   times,  and   then  ■ 
gave  a  "  trance-address,"  their  secondary  self  (I  may  suggest)  wai  f 
attaining  articulate  speech  through  just  the  stages  through  which  an 

*  It  is  obvicKia  that  in  an  nr^jnmcut  which  lias  to  thread  its  wkv  amid  so  much  u( 
coDtroT«ni)'  sad  comiitexity,  no  teruiinology  wliat«ver  u&n  bo  ufo  from  objection.  In 
luing  the  word  nrlf  I  do  uvt  meau  to  imply  aoy  theory  lu  to  tlio  motaphyuc&l  oaton 
3(  the  kU  or  «go. 
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aphasic  patient  will  sometimes  pass.*  The  parallel  is  at  least  a  curious 
ouc ;  and  if  the  theory  which  traces  the  automatic  speech  of  apbasic 
patients  to  theri^A/  (or  less-used)  cerebral  hemisphere  bo  confirmed,  a 
sin^ar  ligiit  might  be  thrown  ou  the  locus  of  the  second  self. 

Bat  I  must  pass  on  to  oue  more  caae  of  automatic  writing,  a  case 
which  I  select  as  marking  the  furthest  limit  to  which,  so  far  as  I 
um  at  present  aware,  pure  uucouscious  cerebration  iu  the  waking 
state  can  go.  Mr.  A.,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  not 
usually  able  to  get  any  automatic  writing  except  (as  described  above) 
of  a  word  on  which  his  attention  has  been  previously  fixed.  But  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  when  his  brain  was  much  excited  by  over-study, 
bo  found  that  if  he  held  a  pencil  and  wrote  question*  the  pencil 
would,  in  a  feeble  scrawling  hand,  quite  unlike  his  own,  write 
answers  which  he  could  in  nowise  foresee.  Moreover,  as  will  be 
aecn,  he  was  not  only  uuable  to  foresee  these  auswcm,  he  was  some- 
times unable  even  to  comprehend  them.  Many  of  tliem  were 
anagrams — transpositions  of  tetters  which  he  had  to  puzzle  over 
beCore  he  could  get  at  their  meaning.  This  makes,  of  course,  the 
main  importance  of  the  case ;  this  proof  of  the  concurrent  action 
of  a  secondary  self  so  entirely  dissociated  from  the  primary  con- 
aeioiunesB  that  the  questioner  is  almost  baffled  by  his  own  automatic 
replies.  The  matter  of  the  replies  is  on  the  usual  level  of  auto- 
matic messages,  which  arc  apt  to  resemble  the  conversations  of  a 
c^iricions  dream.  The  interest  of  this  form  of  self-interrogation 
certainly  does  not  He  in  the  wisdom  of  the  oracle  received. 

"  Tbc  things,  we  kn<ivr,  Aro  oaither  rich  nor  nn, 
Hut  woDaer  how  tlie  devil  tboy  got  there." 

I  abridge  Mr.  A.'s  account,  and  give  the  aitswers  in  italics. 

"  *  What  is  it.'  sold  Mr.  A.,  ■  that  now  moves  my  pea? '     Religion.     '  What 

is  religion  ?  '     Worship.     Here  arose  a  tlifflculty.     Although  I  did  not  expect 

either  of  tliese  answers,  yot,  when   the  Tint  Tow   letters  lutd  been  wiitten,  I 

expected  the  remainder  of  the  word.     This  might  vitiate  the  result.     But 

DOW,  as  if  the  iiit<;1  licence  wi&ht^d  to  prove  by  the  mnnner  of  answering,  titat 

tlie  answer  could  be  due  to  it  alone,  and  in  no  part  to  mere  expediency,  my 

afxt  question   received  a  singular  reply.     *  Worship  of  what?  '     Whwbn'hwh. 

•Vrhat  is  the   meaning  of   wb?'     Win,  huif^     'What?'      Knowlcdfje.     Ou 

die  Moond  day  the  first  question  was — '  What  is  mau  ?  '   Flis^.    My  pen  was  at 

&ist  very  violently  agitated,  wliich  had  not  been  the  case  on  the  first  day.     It 

TU  quite  a  minute  before  it  >vrote  as  above.     On  the  analogy  of  inh  I  pro- 

Dee<I«d:  •\^'hat  does  F  staud  for?'     Fw.    'L?'  'Ze.'     'IT     /py.     *S?* 

Sir.    '  K  ? '    A'ye.     •  Is  Fesi  U  irv,  *iV,  «j/e,  an  anagram  ?  *     I'm.     '  How 

luuif  words  in  the  answer  7  *     Four." 

Mr.  A.  was  unable  to  shift  these  letters  into  an  intelligible  sentence, 
and  began  again  on  the  third  day  with  the  same  question  : 
"' What  ia  man  t'  Teji,  Had,EAU,Lus,  *  Is  this  an  anagram  t'    Yes.  'How 

•  Xi  it  worth  noticing  in  this  oODuectioD  tliai  tu  oa«  eaae  ut  Brawn-Suqu&rd'i  an 
be  patt«Dt  talked  in  hii  tUrp. 
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many  words  ID  the  answer  1'  Fiv«.  'Must  I  interpret  itrovflelfl'  TVy- 
Presently  I  ^t  ouf,  Life  it  the  1cm  afJe,  Next  I  tried  tlie  previous  nuagruuiy 
and  at  last  obtained  Every  lift  is  y€4." 

Other  anagrams  also  were  given,  as  ttfvs  yoitcl  (Testify  !  vow  !)  > 
ieb ;  iov  ogf  tele  (T  go,  vow  belief!);  and  in  reply  to  the  qnestion. 
'  How  shall  1  believe  ? '  neb  16  vbliy  ey  86  c  earf  ce  (Believe  by  fear 
even  I  1866).  How  unlikely  it  is  that  all  this  was  due  to  mere 
aceident  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  letters  (the  vowels 
and  eousonants  roughly  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  their  actual 
use),  and  try  to  make  up  a  aeries  of  handfuls  complf-tely  into  words 
possessing  any  grammatical  cohereuce  or  intelligible  meaning.  Now 
in  Mr.  A/s  case  all  the  professed  anagrams  were  rt^a/ anagrams  (with 
one  error  of  i  for  e) ;  some  of  the  sentences  were  real  answers  to  the 
questions ;  and  not  even  the  absurdcst  sentences  were  wholly  meau- 
inglesa.  In  the  two  first  given,  for  instance,  Mr.  A.  was  inclined  U> 
trace  a  reference  to  books  lately  read  ;  the  second  sentence  alluding 
to  such  doctrines  as  that  "  Death  solves  mysteries  which  life  caonot 
unlock ; "  the  first  to  Spinoza's  tenet  that  all  existence  is  affirma- 
tion of  the  Deity.  We  seem  therefore  to  sec  the  secondary  self 
struggling  to  express  abstract  thought  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
incoherence  with  which  we  have  elsewhere  seen  it  straggle  to  express 
some  concrete  symbol.  To  revert  to  our  former  parallel,  we  may  say 
that  "  Every  life  is  yea  "  bears  something  the  same  relation  to  a 
thought  of  Spinoza's  which  the  letters  JICMNOS  bear  to  the  nam* 
James  Siramonds. 

lict  us  consider,  then,  how  far  we  have  got.  Mr.  A.  (on  the  Tiew 
here  taken)  is  communing  with  his  second  self,  with  another  foens  of 
cerebral  activity  within  his  own  brain.  And  I  imagine  this  other 
focus  of  personality  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  about  as  much  intel- 
ligence  as  one  exhibits  in  an  ordinary  dream.  Mr.  A.  awake  ii.<H 
addresaiug  Mr.  A.  asleep ;  and  the  first  replies,  Religion,  Worship,  &c., 
are  very  much  the  kind  of  answer  that  one  gets  if  one  addresses  a 
man  who  is  partially  comatose,  or  muttering  in  broken  slumber.  ■ 
Such  a  man  will  make  brief  replies  which  show  at  least  that  the 
mords  of  the  question  arc  caught,  though  perhaps  not  it«  meaning. 
In  the  next  place,  the  answer  wb  roust,  I  think,  as  Mr.  A.  Buggeats, 
be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  prove  independent  action,  a  confused 
inchoate  response  to  the  writer's  fear  that  his  waking  self  might  be 
suggesting  the  words  written.  The  same  trick  of  language — abbre- 
viation by  initial  letters,  occurs  on  the  second  day  again  ;  and  this 
kind  of  continuity  of  character,  which  automatic  messages  ofteu  ex- 
hibit, liaa  been  sometimes  taken  to  indicate  the  persisting  presence  of 
an  extraneous  mind.  Sut  perhaps  its  true  parallel  may  be  found  in 
the  well-knowu  cases  of  iutermtttciit  memory,  where  a  person  re- 
peatedly subjected   to  certain   abnormal  states,  as  somnambulism  or 
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the  hypnotic  trance,  carries  on  from  one  access  into  another  a  cbaiu 
of  recollections  of  irhich  his  ordinary  self  knows  nothing. 

In  Mr.  A.'8  case,  however,  some  persons  might  think  that  the 
proof  of  an  independent  intelligence  went  much  further  than  this  > 
for  his  hand  v,Tote  anagrams  which  hts  waking  brain  took  an  liour 
or  more  to  unriddle.  And  certainly  there  could  hardly  be  a  clearer 
proof  that  the  answers  did  not  pass  through  the  writer's  primary  con- 
sciousness; that  they  proceeded,  if  from  himself  at  all,  from  a 
secondary  self  such  as  I  have  been  describing.  But  further  than 
this  wc  surely  need  not  go.  The  answers  contain  uo  uukuown  facts, 
iio  new  materials,  and  there  seems  no  reason  a  jiriori  wliy  the  drcara- 
self  should  not  puzzle  the  waking  self ;  why  its  fantastic  combinations 
of  old  elements  of  memory  should  not  need  some  pains  to  unravel. 
I  may  perhaps  he  permitted  to  quote  in  illustration  a  recent  dream 
of  my  owD,  to  which  I  doubt  not  that  some  of  my  readers  can  supply 
parallel  instances.  I  dn^atut  that  I  saw  written  in  gold  on  a  chapel 
wall  some  Greek  hexameters  which,  I  was  toldj  were  the  work  of  an 
eminent  living  scholar.  I  gazed  at  them  with  cQUch  respect,  but 
dim  comprehension,  and  succeeded  iu  carrying  bark  into  waking 
memory  the  bulk  of  one  line : — u  /iti*  Kara  70 1'  OaXipuv  Kvat 
caKvofttvov  vtifj.  Ou  waking,  it  needed  some  little  thought  to  show  me 
that  jtarti  yuv  was  a  solecism  for  tiTro  yav^  revived  from  early  boyhood, 
3uid  that  the  line  meant :  "  lie  indeed  beneath  the  earth  embraced  the 
ever-burning,  biting  fire."  Further  reflection  remiudcd  me  that  I  had 
lately  been  asked  to  apply  to  the  Professor  in  question  for  an  inscrip- 
tion to  be  placed  over  the  tomb  of  a  common  acquaintance.  The 
matter  had  dropped,  and  I  had  not  thought  of  it  again.  But  here, 
I  cannot  doubt,  was  my  inner  aelfs  prcvisiou  of  that  unwritten  epi- 
taph i  although  tlte  drift  of  it  certainly  showed  less  tact  and  fine  feeling 
than  my  scholarly  friend  would  have  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion. 

Xow  just  in  this  same  way,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  A.'s  inner  self 
retraced  the  familiar  path  of  one  of  his  childish  amusements,  aud 
mrstified  the  waking  man  with  the  puzzles  of  the  boy.  It  may  be 
that  the  unconscious  self  moves  more  readily  than  the  conscious 
along  these  old-establiahcd  and  stable  mnemonic  tracks^  that  we  con- 
tt&ntly  retrace  our  early  memories  without  knowing  it,  and  that  when 
some  recollection  seems  to  have  h/t  us  it  has  only  passed  into  a 
storehouse  from  which  we  can  uo  longer  summon  it  at  will. 

But  wc  have  not  yet  done  with  Mr.  A.'s  experiences.  Yielding  to 
the  suggestion  that  these  anagrams  were  the  work  of  some  intelli- 
gence without  him,  he  placed  himself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  col- 
loquy with  some  unknown  Iieing.     Note  the  result ; 

"  ^\^lo  art  ihou  1  Clelia.  Tiiou  art  a  wom.in  1  JVs.  Hast  thou  ever 
Ercd  upon  the  earth  t  j\'o.  Wilt  ihoui  JV*.  When  ]  Six  yeara.  Where- 
ton  dcat  ihon  sfwafc  with  nie  t     K  if  VMia  ei." 
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There  is  a  disappointing  ambiguity  about  this  last  vciy  Rimple 
anagram,  wliicb  may  mcau  '*'  I  Clelia  feel,"  or,  "  I  Ciclia  flee.*' 

But  mark  what  has  happened.  "Mr.  A.  has  created  aud  is  talking 
to  a  personage  in  his  own  dream.  In  other  words,  his  secondary 
self  has  produced  iu  his  primary  self  the  illubion  that  there  is  a 
separate  intelligence  at  work  ;  and  this  illusion  of  the  primary  self 
reacts  on  the  secondary,  as  the  words  which  we  whisper  back  to  the 
muttering  dreamer  inlluence  the  course  of  a  dream  which  we  caauot 
follow.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  Cielia's  apparent  personality  and  un- 
expected rejoinders  do  not  so  much  as  suggest  any  need  to  look  out- 
side Mr.  A. 'a  mind  for  her  origin.  The  figures  in  our  owu  ordinary 
dreams  say  things  which  startle  and  even  shock  us ;  nay,  these  shadows 
sometimes  even  defy  our  attempts  at  analyzing  them  away.  On  the 
rare  occasions,  so  brief  and  precious,  when  one  dreams  and  knows  it 
is  a  dream,  I  always  endeavour  to  get  at  my  dream- personages  and 
test  their  iudependeuce  of  chanictcr  by  a  few  suitable  tuquirics. 
Unfortunately  they  invariably  ranish  under  my  perhaps  too  hasty 
interrogation.  But  a  shrewd  Northumbrian  lately  told  me  the  fol- 
lowing dream,  unique  in  his  experience,  aud  over  which  he  had  often 
pondered. 

"  I  nuA  walking  in  my  dream/'  ha  said,  "  in  a  Newcastle  street,  when  fl 
suddenly  I  kaew  so  clearly  that  it  was  a  dream,  that  I  thuughl  1  would  lind 
out  what  the  I'olk  in  my  (Irt'am  thought  cf  lliemselves.  J  &aw  throe  foundry- 
men  silting  at  n  yard  door.  1  went  up  and  said  to  all  throe:  '  Are  you  con- 
scious of  a  real  objective  existence  i'  Two  of  the  men  sLnrecl  and  laughed  at 
mo.  But  the  mnn  in  the  middle  stretched  out  his  two  hands  to  histwomatcti 
and  said,  '  Feel  that.'  They  RAid,  '  We  do  feel  you.'  Thoa  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me.  and  1  told  him  that  I  felt  it  solid  and  wurm  ;  thea  he  said : 
'  Well,  sir,  uiy  mates  feel  that  I  aui  a  real  man  ol  flesh  iind  blood,  and  you 
feel  it,  and  1  feel  it.  What  more  would  you  have  1 '  Nnw  I  had  not  formed 
any  notion  of  what  this  man  was  going  to  say.  And  I  could  not  answer  him, , 
and  1  uwoke.'' 

Now  I  take  this  self-assertive  dream- foundry-man  to  be  the  exact 
analogue  of  Ciclia.  Let  us  now  sec  whether  anything  of  Clelia  sur-, 
vired  the  excited  hour  which  begat  her, 

"  On  the  fniu-th  day,"  liays  Mr.  A.,  "  1  lio^nn  my  ([ueslioniog  in  the  sam 
exalted  mood,  but  to  my  surprise  did  not  get  tbe  Ktnie  answer.    *  Wherefore,"", 
I  asked,  'dost  Uiou  apeak  with  rao? '  {The  answer  was  a  wavy  line,  denotin 
ruiM*tition,  and  meaning. — Wherefore   dost  thou  speak  with   me  ?)     '  Do 
answer  myself? '    Yea.    '  Is  ClcUa  here  ?'    .W    '  Who  ia  it,  then,  now  here? 
Muhotltf.    '  Does  Clolia  exist?  '  No.    *  With  whom  did  1  speak  yesterday  1'  jVn 
(WW.     'Do  souls  exist  in   another  world  T    J/ A.     '  What  does  n*ft  mean  I' 
May  be." 

And  this  was  all  the  revelation  which  our  inquirer  got.  Soine 
further  anagrams  were  given,  but  Clelia  came  do  more.  Such 
indeed,  on  the  view  here  set  forth,  waa  the  natural  conclusion. 
The  dream  passed  through  its  stages,  aud  failed  at  last  away. 

I  have  heard  of  a  piece  of  French  statuary  entitled  "  Jeune  homme 
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caressaut  sa  Chimere."  Clelia,  could  the  sculptor  have  caught  her, 
might  have  becu  h,i«  fittest  model ;  what  else  could  he  have  fouud  at 
oDce  80  intimate  and  so  fnptive,  discerned  so  clusirely  vithout  us, 
aod  yet  with  such  a  root  vitkin  ? 

I  might  mcutiou  niaiiy  other  strange  varieties  of  g;raphic 
automatism  ;  as  reversed  script,  su  nrliten  as  to  he  read  in  a  mirror  ;* 
alternating  gtyles  of  handwriting,  symbolic  arabesque,  and  the  Hlte. 
But  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  object  towards  which  I  am  mainly 
tending,  wHch  is  to  show,  nut  so  much  the  influence  exercised 
by  a  man*8  own  mind  on  itself  as  the  influence  exercised  by  one 
man's  mind  ou  another's.  Wo  Lave  been  watching,  so  to  say,  the 
psychic  wave  as  it  washed  up  dccp-sea  products  on  the  open  shore. 
Bat  the  interest  will  be  keener  still  if  we  Hnd  that  wave  washing  up 
the  products  of  some  far-ofT  cUmc  ;  if  we  discover  that  there  has  becu 
a  profound  current  with  no  surface  trace — a  current  propagated  by  an 
animagined  impulse^  and  obeying  laws  as  yet  unknown. 

The  psychical  phenomenon  here  alluded  to  is  tliat  for  which  I  have 
•uggested  the  name  Telepathy ;  the  transference  of  ideas  or  sensations 
firom  one  conscious  or  uncousciuus  mind  tu  another,  without  the  ageucy 
of  any  of  the  recognized  organs  of  sense. 

Our  first  task  in  the  investigation  of  this  influence  has  naturally 
been  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  transmission  of  thought  between  two 
pertoiMi  both  of  them  in  normal  condition  ;  the  arjeut,  conscious  of 
the  thought  which  he  wishes  to  transmit,  the  percipient,  cooscioas  of 
the  thought  as  he  receives  it. 

"Die  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  ilesearch  must 
for  a  long  time  be  largely  occupied  with  experiments  of  this  definite 
kind.  But,  of  course,  if  suchau  iuQucucc  truly  exists,  its  manifcsta- 
tioDB  are  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  transference  of  a  name  or 
a  cyplier,  a  canl  or  a  diagram,  from  one  man's  field  of  mental 
vision  to  another's,  by  deliberate  cfifort  and  as  a  precouccrted  experi- 
inent.  If  Telepathy  be  anything  at  all,  it  involves  one  o£  the  pro- 
foundcst  laws  of  mind,  and,  like  other  important  lavs,  may  be 
expected  to  operate  iu  many  unlooked-for  ways,  and  to  be  at  the  root 
of  many  scattered  phenomena,  inexplicable  before.  Especially  must 
we  watch  for  traces  of  it  wherever  unconscious  mental  action  is 
concerned.  For  the  telepathic  impact,  wc  may  fairly  conjecture, 
may  often  be  a  stimulus  so  gentle  as  to  need  some  concentration  or 
exaltation  in  the  percipient's  mind,  or  at  least  some  inhibition  of 
competing  stimuli,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  realize  it  in  conscions- 
nem  at  alL     And   in  fact  (as  wc  have  shown  or  arc  prepared  to 

•  **  MiiTOr-writio^ "  tf  nwt  very  rare  with  left-hamkcl  «LiKlron  and  imbeoilfa.  and 
Km  ha«o  obMired,  in  BMoriatioTi  with  ipbiuu,  m  «  reaiUt  of  bemi|jtogtii  of  the  right 
nAt.  If  fM  lir.  Ir«lAnd  suppoau,  "  Braia,"  vol.  iv.  jt.  307)  tbiB  "  Spicgol-toliiift "  ia 
dt*  •sprasaioD  ot  an  invent  vcrbtil  imagr  formed  in  the  rijki  litmisphere,  we  >1i.-il]  hnve 
•aotimr  tMlieattoii  tbAt  th*  right  hentUphtrt  is  coacerned  io  some  formi  of  avtctmati^ 
wndiigdso. 
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sliow),  almost  every   al^nonnal   mental    coodition    (consUtent  with 
sanity)  as  yet  inTC&tigated  yields  Bome  indtcatiuu  of  telepathic  action. 

Telepathy,  I  venture  to  maintain^  is  an  occasional  phenomenon  in 
somnambulism  ami  in  the  hypnotic  state;  it  is  one  of  the  obscure 
causes  Tvhich  generate  hallucinations  ;  it  enters  into  dream  and  into 
delirium ;  and  it  often  rises  to  iU  maximum  of  Tividucss  in  the 
swoon  that  ends  in  death. 

In  accordance  with  analogy,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  find  that 
automatic  writing — this  new  glimpse  into  our  deep-sea  world — -will 
afford  us  some  fresh  proof  of  currents  which  set  obscurely  towards 
us  from  the  depths  of  minds  other  than  our  own.  And  we  find,  I 
believe,  that  this  is  so.  Had  space  permitted  it,  I  should  have  liked 
to  detail  some  transitional  cases,  to  have  showu  by  M-hat  gradual 
steps  we  discover  that  it  is  not  always  one  man's  intelligence  aione 
which  is  concerned  in  the  mcsaage  given,  that  an  infusian  of  facts 
known  to  some  spectator  only  may  mingle  in  the  general  tenor  which 
the  writer's  mind  supplies.  Especially  I  should  have  wished  to 
describe  some  attempts  at  this  kind  of  thougbt-trausferenec  attended 
with  only  slight  or  partial  success.  For  the  mind  justly  hesitates 
to  give  credence  to  a  palmary  group  of  experiments  unless  it  has 
bccu  prepared  for  them  by  following  some  scries  of  gradual  sugges- 
tions and  approximative  endeavour. 

But  the  case  wbicli  I  am  about  to  relate,  although  a  cuiminan{, 
is  not  an  isolated  one  in  the  life-history  of  the  persons  couccrued. 
The  Rev.  P.  H,  Newnham,  Rector  of  Maker,  Devonport.  experienced 
an  even  more  striking  instance  of  thought-trauBference  with  Mrs. 
Newnham,  some  forty  years  agOj  before  their  marriage  j  and  during 
subsequent  years  there  has  been  frequent  and  unmistakable  trans- 
mission of  thought  from  IiUhbaud  to  wife  of  an  ifivolunlary  kind» 
although  it  was  only  in  the  year  1871  that  they  succeeded  in  getting 
the  ideas  transferred  by  inteutioual  efFort. 

^Ir.  Ncwnham's  comnumicatiuu  consists  of  a  copy  of  entries  in  a 
note-book  made  during  eight  months  in  1871,  at  the  actual  moments 
of  experiment.  Mrs.  Newnham  independently  corroborates  the 
account.  The  entries  had  previously  beeu  shown  to  a  few  personal 
friends,  but  had  never  been  used,  and  were  not  meant  to  be  used, 
for  ftny  literary  purpose.  Mr.  Newnhani  has  kindly  placed  them  at 
my  disposal,  from  a  belief  that  they  may  serve  to  elucidate  important 
truth. 

"Bc-iug  desirous,"  pays  tlie  first  entry  in  Mr.  Nrivnham'a  note-book,  "oT 
invcstignting  accuralc-ly  the  pliecoiucua  of  '  plmifht'tlv,'  myself  slid  my  wif« 
have  agreod  to  carry  out  a  swries  of  N^steinatic  t'X|'triiiieiils,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  the  iostrumcnt  is  able  to  work.  Tu 
this  end  the  following  rules  are  strictly  observed  : 

*'l.  The  fjnestion  to  be  asked  is  written  down  before  the  planchette  is  set 
'in  motion.      This  question,  as  a  rule,  is  not  known  to  llio  oporatur.     [The 
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(ew   ca«es  where  the  questioa  wax  known   to  Mrs.  Newnltam  are  specially 
marked  in  the  note-book,  aod  are  none  of  them  cited  here.] 

**2.  Wbeneter  an  evostvo,or  othcr,aD3wcr  isreturoed.necesaitating  one  or 
Bore  new  questions  to  be  put  before  a  clear  answer  can  be  obtniDcd,  the 
opetAtor  is  not  to  be  madu  avrare  of  any  of  these  queationi!,  or  eren  of  the 
gcner^  subject  to  which  they  aUucIe,  uutU  the  finid  unawer  ha»  been 
obteined. 

**  My  wife,"  adds  Mr.  Newnham,  *' always  sat  at  a  small  low  table,  in  a  low 
chair,  leaning  bnckwarrjs.  1  sat  about  eight  feet  dJAiant^  at  a  nitlier  high 
table,  and  with  my  hack  towards  her  whilo  writing  down  the  que«tiuiis.  It 
waa  mbK^utely  impossible  that  any  gesture  or  play  of  feature  oo  my  part 
could  bare  been  visible  or  intcllij^ible  to  her.  As  a  rule  slio  kept  her  eyes 
ghnt;  but  never  became  in  the  nlightest  degree  hypnotic,  or  even  naturally 
drowsy. 

**  Under  these  conditions  we  curried  on  cxperlnieuts  for  about  eight 
tnonilia,  and  I  have  309  questions  and  answers  recorded  in  my  nute-book, 
spread  over  this  time.  But  the  experiments  were  found  very  exhaustive  of 
nerre  power,  and  aa  my  wife's  health  vt*as  delicate,  and  the  fact  of  thought- 
trmnnnission  had  been  Kbundantly  proved,  wc  thought  it  beet  to  abandon 
t2i»  pursuit. 

**  The  planchette  began  to  move  instintly  with  my  wife.  The  answer  was 
oliea  half  written  before  I  had  completed  the  question. 

"  On  Guding  that  it  would  write  easily,  I  u:iked  Uirco  simple  questions, 
which  were  known  to  the  operator,  then  three  others  unknown  to  her, 
relating  to  my  own  private  concerns.  All  sis  having  been  instantly  answered 
in  a  manner  to  show  complete  iutelligeuuc,  I  proceeded  to  ask : 

"(7)  Writedown  the  lowest  temperature  here  this  week.  Answer:  8. 
Now,  this  reply  at  once  arrested  my  interest.  The  actual  lowest  temperature 
bad  be«n  7*(i%  so  that  8  was  the  nearest  whole  degree;  but  my  wife  said  nt 
tmim  that,  if  she  had  been  asked  the  question,  she  would  liave  written  7,  and 
BDt  8;  as  she  had  forgotten  the  decimal,  but  remembered  my  having  said 
that  the  temperature  had  been  Aqvtr  to  7  aoautAimj. 

**  I  limply  quote  this  as  a  good  instance,  at  the  very  outset,  of  perfect  trans- 
■naiioa  of  thought,  coupled  with  a  perfectly  independent  reply ;  the  answer 
bdng  correct  iu  it»elf,  but  different  frota  the  Impression  on  the  conscioos 
inletligence  of  both  parties. 

"  Naturally,  our  first  desire  was  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  nny  information 
eonceming  the  nature  of  the  intcUigeuce  which  was  operating  through  the 
planchette,  and  of  the  method  by  whicli  it  produced  the  writton  resultP. 
We  repeated  questions  on  this  subjt-ct  again  and  nguin,  and  I  will  copy  down 
the  principal  questions  and  answers  iu  this  connection. 

•*^13)  la  it  the  operator's  brain  or  some  external  force  that  moves  the 
pltDcheite?     Answer  '  brain  '  or  '  force.'      HV//. 

••(14)  Is  it  the  will  of  a  living  person,  or  of  an  immaterial  spirit  distinct 
from  that  person  ?     Answer  *  person '  or  *  spirit.'     Wi/e. 

••(15)  Give  first  the  wife's  Christian  mime  ;  tlien  my  favourite  name  fur 
bcr.     (TkU  ira-8  aceuratehj  dot\e.) 

**  (27)  What  is  your  own  name  ?     Only  yoii. 
'(28)  We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  answer.     Explain. 


Wif; 


u 


The  scbjoct  was  resumed  on  a  later  day. 
**  (1 18)  But  doea  no  one  tell  wift;  what  to  write  7  if  so,  who  ? 
•*<II9)  Whose  spirit?     Wife's  brain. 
'(120)  But  how  does  wife's  brain  know  masonic  secrets? 

/y  guide*. 
'(190)  Wbj  aro  yon  not  always  inilueacod  by  what  I  think? 


Spirii. 
Wi/et  tpirit 
Wife  know* 
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MmwftmM  iohat  ifon  think.     (191)  iiow  docjt  wife  know  it?     When  her  brain 

it  e^tcittd,  and  has  not  hr^n  mucfi  iritd  be/oi'e.  (192)  But  by  wbai  means 
are  my  thoughts  convoyed  to  her  brain?  JCUcin^iioU^'jij.  (lO-'i)  What  is 
clcctrobiology?  2fo  otm  know*.  (194)  But  do  not  you  know  7  Nc^wi/e 
do«a  not  know, 

"My  object>'*  Bays  Mr.  Nowobam,  ''in  fiuoting  this  large  number  of 
questions  and  replies  [many  of  ihein  oniitied  here]  has  been  not  merely  to 
^ow  the  instantaotoua  and  unfailing  tninsmiseion  of  thought  from  queitioner 
to  operator,  but  mort!  especially  U>  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  character 
of  the  answers  given.  These  answers,  consistent  and  invariable  in  iht'ir 
umor  from  lirst  to  laiit,  did  nut  corroBpond  with  th(^  opinion  or  expecttition 
of  either  myself  or  my  wife,  bomucbing  which  tukcfl  the  appearance  of  a 
source  of  intelligeaco  distinct  from  the  cousciuus  intelligence  of  either 
of  us  was  clwirly  jierceptible  from  the  very  6r5t.  Assuming,  at  the 
outset,  that  if  her  source  of  percipience  could  grasp  my  question,  it  woold 
be  equally  willing  to  reply  in  accordance  with  my  request,  in  questions  (13) 
(14)  I  auggcated  the  form  of  answer ;  but  of  tins  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
talieD.  Nt-ither  myB^If  nor  -my  wife  had  ever  taken  part  in  noy  form  of  (so- 
called)  'spiritnal'  manifestations  before  this  time;  nor  had  we  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  agnacy-liy  which  pUeuomt'im  of  this  kind  were  brought 
about.  But  for  such  answer*  as  those  nnmhpred  (14),  (27),  (144),  (192), 
(194),  we  were  both  of  us  totally  unprepared ;  and  I  may  add  that,  so  fiir 
os  we  were  prejossessed  by  any  opinion  whiitever,  these  replies  were  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  such  opinions.  In  a  word,  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
tlieee  replies  should  have  been  either  suggestedj  or  composed,  by  the 
co»4CtoiM  intelligence  of  cither  of  us." 

Mr.  Ncwubam  obtained  some  curious  results  by  questioning 
"  planchette  "  on  Masonic  arcbteolngy — a  subject  whicb  he  had  long 
studied,  but  of  which  Mrs.  Newubam  knew  nothing.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  throughout  the  experiments  Mrs.  Newnbam 
"  was  quite  unable  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  planchette.  Often 
she  only  touched  it  with  a  single  finger;  but  even  with  all  her 
fingers  resting  on  the  board  abe  never  hail  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
words  were  being  traced  out."  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  have 
Mrs.  Ncwubam  ignorant  at  once  of  all  thre>L-  points : — of  what  was 
the  question  asked  ;  of  what  the  true  answer  would  have  been ;  and 
of  what  answer  was  actually  being  written.  Under  these  circTum- 
stanccs  the  answer  showed  a  mixture — 

(1)  Of  true  Masonic  facts,  as  known  to  Mr.  Kcvnham  ; 

(2)  Of  Masonic  theories,  kuown  to  him,  but  held  by  him  to  be 
erroneous ; 

(3)  Of  ignorance,  sometimes  avowed,  sometimes  endeavouring  to 
conceal  itself  by  subterfuge. 

I  give  an  example  :— 

"(ICC)  Of  what  language  is  tLe  Srst  syllable  of  the  Great  Triple  R.A_ 
word  ?  Ihnt  k>wtr.  (167)  Yes,  you  do.  What  are  the  three  languages  of 
which  the  word  is  composed?  Greek,  /Ctjif/tt,  Si/rinc.  First  mjUaUf.  (cf>rrMiI>j 
t/iven),  rcgt  unkitoicii.  (168)  Write  the  syllable  which  is  Syriac.  {Firgl 
^ilahte  corrtctitf  loriiten.)  (ii4)  Write  down  the  word  itself.  (First  three 
and  last  tu:o  Icttivs  Kfr*  written  correctly,  f'^t.  J'uur  iiiarrreet  Irtterg,  pnrtitf 
borrowed/rom  arwt/nr  tcont  of  tiit  »avie  degree,  came  it*  lh«  middle.)     (176^ 
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Whj  do  you  write  a.  word  of  whic!i  I  know  ootUing  7     iVi/e  tritit  hant  to  ai^cA 
tke  leard^  hvi  could  not  tjuiU  caUJt  tf," 

So  far  the  answcm,  though  imi)erfectj  bouestly  admit  their  imper- 
fectioD.  There  is  nothiiig  which  a  second  self  of  Mrs.  Newnham's, 
irith  a  certain  amouut  of  access  to  Mr.  Ncwaham'a  mind,  might 
not  furnish.  But  I  must  give  one  instance  of  another  class  of 
replies — replies  which  seem  to  wish  to  conceal  ignorance  and  to  elude 
exact  inquiry. 

"(18:2)  Writo  mit  the  prayer  used  at  the  advanoenient  of  a  Murk  Moatei 
IkUacHi.  Almighty  Huief  o/ iJie  ['nicerse  arid  Architect  of  ali  tcorltlt,  um 
i/eteeA  Thee  to  ttecepl  thit  our  brother  whmi  loe  haw  (Jiin  <lat/  rfoettw(£ 
into  the  uutil  hmumrxiile  compamj  of  Mark  AfiMter  Mamns.  Gninl  him  to  he 
a  worthy  mtmbir  of  our  bntth^rhood  :  and  viay  he  be  in  his  own  jKfion  a 
jifrfeet  mirror  oj' aii  Masonic  vlrluca.  Grunt  that  uU  our  doin'js  niay  Im  to 
Thy  honour  ajtd  ifhny,  arui  to  Utr.  mlftire  o/'tili  irutnkitul. 

"  Thig  prayer  was  written  off  instantaneously  and  vory  rapidly.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  not  membtirs  uf  the  craft,  I  may  say  that  no  prayer 
ID  the  fclightcat  d<^rce  rcsctuhUug  it  is  mode  use  of  in  the  Ritual  of  any 
Masooic  degree;  and  yet  it  contains  more  than  one  strictly  accurate  tech- 
nieaUty  oonnectad  with  the  degree  of  Mark  Mason.  My  wife  lias  never 
seen  any  Masonic  prayer^,  whutbtr  iu  '  C-nrlilo  '  ui-  any  other  real  or  fpurious 
llttual  of  the  Masonic  Order." 

There  was  so  much  of  this  kind  of  untruthful  evasion,  and  it  was 

so  unlike  anything  iu  Mrs.  Newnham's  character,  that  observers  less 

sober-minded  would  assuredly  have  fancied  that  some  Puck  or  sprite 

was  intervening  with  a  "third  intelligence"  compounded  of  aimlcs» 

cunning  aiid  childish  jest.      But  Mr.  Newnham  inclines  to  a  view 

fully  in   accordance  with   that   which   this    pa[ier    has    throughout 

iuggeated. 

•*  Is  this  third  intellitjerux,'^  he  aays,  "  analogous  to  tlte  '  dual  state.'  the 
exut«uoe  of  which,  in  u  few  oxtrcnic  nad  most  interesting  cases,  is  now  well 
established  1  Is  there  a  Intent  potentiality  of  a  *  dual  6tat«'  existing  in  every 
brain  1  and  are  the  low  very  striking  phenomena  which  have  as  yet  been 
noticed  and  published  only  the  exceptional  developments  of  a  state  which  is 
inherent  in  most  or  in  all  brains  t " 

And  alluding  to  a  theory,  which  has  at  different  times  been  much 
discussed,  of  the  more  or  less  independent  action  of  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  he  asks :— • 

"May  not  the  imtrained  liolf  of  the  otf;an  of  uiiud,  even  in  the  most  pure 
■(ltd  truthful  characters,  be  capable  of  manifesting  tendencies  like  the 
hytterical  girl's,  and  of  producing  at  all  events  the  appearance  of  moral 
dslkiaacies  which  are  totally  foreign  to  the  well-trained  and  disciplined  por- 
tion of  the  brain  which  is  ordinarily  made  use  ofl" 

la  this  place,  however,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  real 
ease  for  surprise  would  have  been  if  our  secondary  self  had  imt 
eshiUted  a  character  in  some  way  different  from  that  which  we 
recognize  as  our  own.  \\'batcvcr  other  factors  may  enter  into  a 
nan's  character,  two  of  the  most  important  are  undoubtedly  his  store 
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of  memories,  and  hia  c/eneslhesia,  or  tlie  sum'of  the  obscure  sensations 
of  his  whole  physical  stnictnre.  When  either  of  these  is  suddenly 
altered,  character  cUaugcs  too^a  change  for  an  exaniplc  of  which 
wc  need  scarcely  look  further  than  our  recollection  of  the  mora) 
obliquities  and  incoherences  of  an  ordinary  dream.  Our  personality 
may  be  dyed  throughout  with  the  same  colour,  but  the  apparent  lint 
will  vary  with  the  contexture  ef  each  absorptive  element  within. 
And  not  graj)hic  automatism  only,  but  other  forms  of  muscular  and 
vocal  automatism  must  be  cxamlucd  and  compared  before  wc  can 
form  even  an  empirical  conception  of  that  hidden  agency,  which  is 
ourselves,  though  we  know  it  not.  In  the  meantime  £  shall,  I  think, 
be  held  to  have  shown  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where 
spiritualists  are  prone  to  refer  automatic  writing  to  some  unseen 
intelligence,  there  is  i-eally  do  valid  ground  for  such  an  ascription. 
I  am,  indeed,  aware  that  some  cases  of  a  different  kind  are  alleged 
to  exist — cases  where  automatic  writing  has  communicated  facts 
demonstrably  not  known  to  the  writer  or  to  any  one  present.  How 
far  these  cases  can  satisfy  the  very  rigorous  scrutiny  to  which  they 
ought  obviously  to  be  sobjected  is  a  question  which  1  may  perhaps 
find  some  other  opportunity  of  discussing. 

I^ut  for  the  present  our  inquiry  must  pause  here.  Two  distinct 
arguments  have  been  attempted  in  this  paper :  the  first  of  them  in 
accordance  with  recognized  physiological  science,  though  with  some 
novelty  of  its  own  j  the  second  lying  altogether  beyond  what  the 
consensus  of  authorities  at  present  admits.  For,  ^rjit,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  tu  show  that  the  unconscious  mental  action  which  is 
admittedly  going  on  within  in*  may  manifest  itself  through  graphic 
automatism  with  a  degree  of  complexity  hitherto  little  suspected,  so 
that  a  man  may  actually  hold  a  written  colloquy  with  his  own  waking 
and  responsive  dream ;  and,  serondhj,  reason  has  been  given  for 
believing  that  automatic  writing  may  sometimes  reply  to  questions 
which  the  writer  docs  not  see,  and  mention  facts  which  the  writer 
docs  not  know,  the  knowledge  of  those  questions  or  those  facts 
being  apparently  derived  by  telepathic  communication  from  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  mind  of  another  person. 

Startling  as  this  conclusion  is,  it  will  not  be  novel  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  cognate  experiments  on  other  forms  of  thought- 
transference  detailed  in  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society  for  Psycliical 
Keseareh.*  And  be  it  noted  that  our  formula,  "  Mind  can  influence 
mind  independently  of  the  recognized  organs  of  sense,"  has  been 
again  and  again  foreshadowed  by  illustrious  thinkers  in  the  past.  It 
is,  for  instance,  but  a  more  generalized  expression  of  Cuvier's  dictiattt 


*  Records  o[  cjuefully  conducted  exi>eriment«  la  automUic  wrltiog  are  earoMtlj 
nqiiwt«d,  and  mAy  he  addna«ed  to  ihu  SccreUr^,  Suoiety  fur  P^liical  Reaoudi 
U  Dean's  Yard,  Weatminvtcr. 
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"  that  a  commanicstion  can  under  certain  crrcumstances  be  established 
between  the  nervous  systems  of  tvo  persons.''  Such  communi cation ^ 
indeed,  like  other  mental  phenomena,  majr  he  presumed  to  have  a 
neural  as  well  as  a  pgychical  a&pect ;  and  if  we  prefer  to  use  the  word 
mind  rather  than  brain,  it  is  because  the  mental  side  is  that  which 
primarily  presents  itself  for  iuvcstigattou,  and  in  such  a  matter  it  is 
well  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  theonj  until  wc  have  established 
fact. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  popular 
apprehensions  to  which  my  opening  paragraphs  referred.  IIus  not 
some  rcasou  been  shown  for  thinking  that  these  fears  were  premature  ? 
that  they  sprang  from  too  ready  an  assumption  that  all  the  discoveries 
of  psycho- physics  would  reveal  us  as  smaller  and  more  explicable 
things,  and  that  the  analysis  of  man's  j)ersonality  would  end  in 
analysing  man  away  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  possible 
that  this  analysis  may  reveal  also  faculties  of  unlooked-for  range, 
and  powers  which  our  conscious  self  was  not  aware  of  possessing? 
A  generation  ago  there  were  many  who  resented  the  supposition  that 
man  bad  sprung  from  the  ape.  But  on  reflection  most  of  us  have 
discerned  that  this  repugnance  came  rather  from  pride  than  wisdom ; 
and  that  with  the  race^  as  with  the  indindual^  there  is  more  true  hope 
for  him  who  has  risen  by  cdueatiuu  from  the  beggar-boy  than  for 
him  who  has  fallen  by  transgression  from  the  prince.  And  now 
once  more  it  seems  possible  that  a  more  searching  analysis  of  our 
mental  constitution  may  reveal  to  us  net  a  straitened  and  matenal- 
t»d,  bat  a  developing  and  expanding  view  of  the  "  powers  that  lie, 
folded  up  in  man."  Our  best  hoi»e,  perhaps,  should  be  drawn  from 
our  potentialities  rather  than  our  perfections  ;  aud  the  doubt  whether 
we  are  our  full  selves  already  may  suggest  that  our  true  subjective 
wuty  may  wait  to  be  realized  elsewhere. 

Fredehic  W.  n.  Myers. 
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T>  EDISTRIBUTI0>3'  may  now  he  taken  as  passed.  There  is  no 
JA)  revolt  anywhere.  Eveu  the  demurs  arc  dying  down.  The 
uue  prupusal  which  might  have  removed  our  electoral  system  into 
another  area  and  atmosphere  of  experiment — namely,  Proportional 
Voting-=-ha3  missed  its  opportunity  in  missing  the  favour  of  the 
front  Conservative  benches.  Lookiug  furward  into  the  Session,  we 
see  that  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  ehiofs  will  neither  be  wish- 
ful nor  able  to  separate  from  each  other  on  any  important  principle, 
or  even  detail,  of  the  measure.  While  they  are  uniteil,  no  dissentient 
section  on,  either  side — no  combination  of  dissentients — can  oflfcr 
any  serious  obstacle.  Looking  around  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  we  see  more  clearly  from  each  sitting  of 
those  functionaries  that  the  arrangements  of  the  Bill  will  practically 
be  adopted.  If  alternative  schemes  arc  submitted  to  them,  the  re- 
spective parties,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  chairman,  are  usually 
eager  in  their  preference  of  the  ofheial  scheme  to  the  proposal  of  the 
rival  party.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  little  strong  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  boundaries.  Gerrymandering  has  not  become  a  passion  with  us. 
Each  side  has  confidence  in  its  power  of  winning  public  support.  'Jlie 
change  takes  place  at  a  moment  when  the  Conservative  party  is  toy- 
ing with  democratic  sympathy  and  with  the  idea  of  Tory  competency 
for  all  necessary  reforms.  The  Liberals  believe  in  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
in  the  tendencies  of  the  new  voters  and  of  the  newly  equalized  con-  _ 
stitucncies.  The  Tories  disbelieve  in  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  expect  that  the  | 
Foreign  and  Colonial  policy  of  his  Government  will  bring  it  into  con- 
clusive disfavour  before  the  General  Klection ;  and  are  honestly  dis- 
posed to  rely  xipon  these  chances  and  upon  the  apprehensions  created 
among  the  timid  by  boldly  proclaimed  Radical  programmes,  rather 
than  npon  any  trimming  of  boundary  lines. 
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Taking  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  then,  it  is  an  approach  to  equal  elec- 
toral districts  near  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  practical  re- 
former. If  the  proper  unit  of  representation,  fifty-five  thousand 
of  population,  be  adopted  as  a  Htandard,  it  will  be  found  that  only 
three  counties,  with  their  boroughs,  excepting  the  populous  districts 
of  London,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  will  have  more  inhabitants  than 
this  per  member ;  while  nt  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  only 
three  constituencies  that  give  less  than  forty  thousand  of  population 
10  a  member.  The  Franchise  and  Redistribution  Bills  have  brought 
us  to,  roughly  speaking,  equal  constituencies  represented  by  single 
members. 


Having,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Editor  of  the  Timeit  and  otherwise, 

■  taken  a  humble  part  in  the  preliminary  discussions  on  Redistribution, 

■  I  may  beg,  before  otferiug  any  remarks  on  what  is  to  come,  to  make 
clear  my  own  position  in  the  controversy  which  was  virtually  closed 
by  the  co-operation  that  "  broke  out  "  between  the  two  parties.     The 

■  «hief  fact  of  the  change  now  being  etfected  is  the  sweeping  away  of 
"the  greater  part  of  that  mass  of  numerical  anomaly  of  which  our 
electoral  representation  has  till  now  consisted  ;  and  it  is  so  important  a 

^act  as  justly  to  eclipse  all  other  features  of  the  event.    In  this  aspect 

^*he  lledisthbutiou  uot  only  will  exceed  the  utmost  hopes  entertained 

T)y  practical  Liberals  up  to  October  last,  but  makes  their  expectations 

Ilook  qnite  ridiculous,  and  will  probably  cause  them  to  be  forgotten 

^■soept  by    minute    historians.       An   opportunity    was    accidentally 

^ffAirded  to  me  of  learning,  between  the  day  when  the  compromise 

-^vas  suddenly  arranged  and  the  day  when  the  compromisers  met  for 

'Y^susiness  cousultalion,  how  the  new  conditions  of  the  question  had  im- 

^Tnssed  a  statesman  high  in  office  and  very  near  the  centre  of  things 

^vitbat  particular  matter.     Nothing  could    exceed   his  incredulous 

^itrjirite  at   the  position  in  which  the  Ri'fomi  Administration  found 

3tiel(,  except  the  exuberant  satisfaction  with  which  he  accepted  evi- 

dciu%  too  strong  for  any  incredulity  that  the  Tory  chiefs  had  made 

ii|i  their  miuds  to  prefer  a  scheme  of  nearly  equal  electoral  districts 

to  any  other  settlement.     This  Minister's  mood  will  always  remain 

in  xaj  memory  as  a  measure  of  the  vast  change  effected  by  Ixird 

Saliibury's  sudden  adoption  of  the  democratic  principle. 

My  own  shore  in  the  previous  discussions  had  been  limited  to  a 
protfist  against  the  expedient  of  single-member  constituencies.  This 
expedieot,  till  then  advocated  only  by  a  section  of  advanced  Liberals, 
proved  in  tlic  event  to  be — except  the  enlargement  of  certain  borough 
houhdaries — the  only  connter-check  to  the  Liberal  effect  of  his  demo- 
cnlie  principle  upon  which  Lord  Salisbxiry  counted.  The  advantage 
Iieaiulbis  friends  expect  from  it  is  that  they  will  pick  up  scats  here 
uid  there,  partly  by  reason  of  the  special  character  of  the  residents 
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in   some  of  the  one-member  boroughs,  and  p&rtly  by  the  increased 
likelihood  under  a  one-member  system    of  local   disunion  iu   the 
Ijiberal  party.      Tn  collating  their  other  estimates  of  the  future  with 
the    probable  results  of  the  Heform,  the    Tory  leaders  may  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  anticipated   three  favourable  coutingencies  :  First,  the    ■ 
pressure   and   excitement   of  Imperial  questions  which  may  at  any 
TOomcnt  banish  from  public  favour  a   Goverumcnt  which  either  falls 
short  of,  or  does  not  with  sutTicicnt  splash  manifest  that  it  is  fulfilling,   ■ 
the  national  expectations  in   Foreign  and  Colonial  affairs ;  secondly, 
the  feasibility  of  devising  a  programme  of  progressive  measures,  if  not 
a  platform  of  progressive  ductriuea,  which  may  give  the  Tory  party  a  I 
prosperous  democratic  status  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  normal  and  uniform 
maintenance  of  Tory   representation    iu    Parliament  at   its    fullest 
strength  by  actiuiriug  seaU  sporadically  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
just  suggested. 

My  objection  to  the  single-member  constituencies  was,  not  that 
they  would  benefit  the  Tories — for  it  was  not  then  supposed  that  the   ■ 
Tories  coveted  any  such  protection,  or  would  deem  it  a  protection — ■ 
but,  as  1  still  think,  that  it  might  lower  the  tone  and  type  of  borough 
representatives.      Some  imagined  that  the  line  taken  in  my  letter  to  ■ 
the  Times  of  October  22  must  imply  at  least  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
proportional  ism.      Nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  or   is  leas    _ 
compatible  with  my  principles.     I  am  an  uncompromising  advocate  ■ 
of  scrutin  de  /iste,  believing  not  only  that  in  this  will  eventually  be 
fouod  the  secret  of  strong  dcmoLrattc  government,  but  that,  iu  com- 
pelling both  parties  to  put  forward  their   best  men,  it  will   in  the 
wholesomest  way  give  to  minorities  a  strong  representation  of  that 
most  creditable  order  which  depends  not  upon  mathematical  theorems, 
bnt  upon   conspicuous   personal  eminence   and  ability  in  minority 
cbampions.     As  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  sure  to  revive,  I  may 
be   forgiven  for  citing  my  sketch  of  the  probable  course  of  things  _ 
under  this  system  if  applied  to  large  boroughs  : —  I 

"  Il'the  boroughs  were  permitted  to  clioose  six  mombers  en  hhc,  the  repre- 
sentaliou  uf  tlif  minority  woiild  be  belter  and  more  naturally  secured  than  by 
any  express  provisiun  for  it.  Etectors  bto  not  so  drillablu  as  is  supposed, 
At  nny  rate,  in  Liverpool,  wherii!  there  are  so  many  good  activities  and 
notable  men  not  essentialty  political,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  voters 
to  uso  their  francliise  on  personal  and  side  issues,  which  cannot  he  considered 
irrationji!,  although  they  are  troublesome  to  poUtical  managers.  The  tcndencr 
to  give  away  votes  to  '  ilia  best  men '  will  always  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members  fur  whom  ench  elector  is  permitted  to  vote.  In 
Liverpool,  for  infitnnce,  if  each  elector  had  six  votes,  and  there  were  six 
cflsdiaatea  for  each  party,  a  large  number  of  our  electors  when  thev  had  given 
four  of  their  votes  to  their  own  side  would  scan  the  list,  and  iftliey  were 
Liberals  would  bestow  a  vote  upon  any  such  Tory  as  Mr.  Christopher  Bushf  U, 
and  if  they  M-ere  Tories  upon  any  such  Libera!  as  Mr.  Saniufd  Rathbone.  The 
knowledge  of  this  would  have  a  splendid  effect  in  inducing  each  aido  to  put 
forward  llie  best  men  they  could  prevail  upon  to  stand,  and  thus  botli   gides 
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would  Iiave  good  luembent,  and  llie  minority  would  have  mote  representation. 
and  repre«entiitioti  less  open  to  objection,  than  could  be  secured  in  any  oiher 
^-way." 

List-votings  each  voter  Iiaviog  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
'to  be  elected,  aiid  not  being  allowed  to  cumulate  them,  will  sooner 
or  later,  depend  upon  it,  along  with  payment  of  members^  crown  the 
edifice  of  equal  electoral  power  of  which  the  fbuudatious  have  just 
been  auspitriously  laid.    The  weightiest  argument  against  the  division 
of  the  big  boroughu  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that  many  local  meu 
not  specially  fitted  for  parliamentary  work  will  get  to  Parliament 
by  means  of  local  popularity  in  the  waTd-boroughs  ;  that  in  conse- 
qnencc  of  this  tendency,  and  iucrcasingly  as  such  members  endear 
themselves  by  amiable  small  attentions  to  their  ward  uonstituouts  and 
establish   a  sort  of  personal  prescription  as  *'  fixttires,"  great  issues 
▼ill  be  ignored,  eveu  ia  general  elections  nationally  critical,  to  aa 
eitent   only  conceivable    by    those  who    know  intimately  Buch  con- 
stituencies ;  and  that  it  is  a  proper  fuuctiou  for  constructive  states- 
men to  safeguard  the  character  and  calibre  of  Parliament  by  minim- 
fixing  the  operation  of  such  degenerating  elements.      Much  censure 
been  cast   upon  me,   especially   iu  my  own  neighbourhood,  for 
Eardiug  these  opinions  and  for  iusisting  upon  a  standard  of  parlia- 
mentary capability,  but  it  ix  significant  that  there  i-s  less  challenging 
of  my  anticipatory  estimate  of  the  new  ward-borough  members  than 
there  ia  of  my  claim  that  statesmen  should  try  to  secure  for  us  upon 
system  a  good  supply  of  competent  legislators.     This,  I  am  told,  is 
Kn  iuterference  with  the  true  operation  of  representative  institutions. 
Hcprc'scntation,  it  ia  ui^cd,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  mirror 
of  the  i>eople  down  to  the  smallest  particnlar.  This  is  not  the  best  idea 
of  it.      The  couccptiou  has  the  same  fault  as  that  which  governs  the 
proportionalist  theory.  The  function  of  representation  cannot  indeed 
be   soundly  and  sufficiently  exercised  without  absolute  freedom  of 
cUoicc,  but  the  cicctont  should  be  encouraged  to  choose,  and  should 
be  BO  constituted  as  to  make  it  likely  that  they  will  choose,  mcu  who 
ZKk«y   be,  in  one  way  or    another    (and  there  are   ways  enough  to 
employ  every  variety  of  real  capacity),  useful  iu  the  Legislature.     A 
ftcaitor  who  retains  Mr.  Charles  Uussell  will  take  care  that  the  great 
advocate  is  properly  instructed  and  that  he  represents  the  views  set 
down  in  bis  brief,   hut  Mr.  Russell  would  not  deserve  heavy  fees  and 
d^ly  refreshers  a»  the  mere  mirror  of  his  client.      He  is  eagerly 
eTwpIoyed  and  highly  paid  for  far  other  reasons.  So  with  ambassadors 
B.Tnl  other  skilled  reprcseutatives.     And  uever  let  it  be  supposed  that 
parUtmentary  duty  calls  for  no  special  ability  in  ordinary  members. 
'Vo  suppose  so  would  be  to  come  »hort  alike  in  one's  ideal  and  iu  the 
■wisdom  accruing  from  actual  experience.      A  glance  at  i\\c  perxonnKl 
of  the  House  will  always  be  instructive  on  this  point.     For  iustance. 
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iu  their  day  the  lives  of,  say,  Joseph  Hume,  Thomas  Sliugsby  Dun- 
combCj  Richard  Cobdcn,  Sir  William  Hcathcote,  and  Thomas  Berry 
Horafall  were  just  as  distiaclly  the  competent,  busiuc&s  lives  of 
skilled  experts  as  if  these  members  had  been  uHlcials  of  the  State, 
So  Dov  are  the  lives  of,  say,  Mr.  llichard,  Mr.  ileneagc,  Mr.  William 
Fonlcr,  Mr.  Cowcu,  Lord  Ljmiugtou,  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  Sir  "Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Chaplioj 
Mr.  Arthur  Ualfour,  Sir  Brummoud  Wolff,  Uarou  de  Worms,  and, 
uot  ouly  Mr.  Paxuell,  but  Mr.  McCarthy,  Jlr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  perhaps  others  among  the  Irishmen.  AU 
Members  of  Parliament  canuot  be  expected  to  j^each  such  a  point  of  I 
efficiency,  but  eSiciency  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  Wc  ought  to  keep  up 
the  standard  and  to  keep  up  the  succession,  and  thiii  cannot  be  doue 
by  encouraging  voters  to  believe,  or  by  so  arranging  cunstitiicucies  as 
to  lead  to  voters  assuming,  that  any  man  will  do  for  Parliament  whose 
local  popularity  on  comparatively  petty  gruuuds  will  make  liim  easy 
to  return. 


I 


So  much  for  a  question  which,  for  the  prc&cnt — and  indeed  for 
mfttiy  years  to  come — must  remain  in  abeyance.  The  new  ward- 
boroughs  have  been  marked  out.  They  will  soon  have  their 
organ  illations.  They  have  all  their  troubles  before  them.  They 
will  probably  enter  upon  their  separate  existence  with  a  heavier 
seu»c  of  rcHpoiisibility,  and  a  less  exuberant  sense  of  adding 
to  the  political  power  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated,  thau 
would  have  attended  an.  increase  en  bloc  of  the  representatiou  of  the 
towu  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  hoped,  hovrcver,  that  this  iicnse  of 
responsibility  and  the  facts  with  which  it  corresponds  may  call  into 
existence  a  new  centre  of  genuine  political  life  in  each  of  these 
ward-boroughs.  Until  now  it  has  becu  diflicult  to  gt-ucrate  political 
warmth  and  activity  away  from  the  centre  of  a  great  town,  especially 
if  the  municipal  wards  away  from  the  centre  rau  lai^c  in  extent. 

In  speaking  of  sucli  subjectH  one  is  always  tempted  to  remember 
John  Stuart  Miii^s  sage  remark  about  women — that  so  few  men  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  more  than  one,  that,  if  you  hear  a  man 
generalizing  on  the  sex,  yuu  may  safely  assume  he  is  describing  hift  m 
own  wife.  Of  the  great  towns  Londoners  know  nothing,  and  those  ■ 
who  live  in  them  as  a  rule  ouly  know  their  own.  Hut  it  may  bo 
advanced  with  confidence  that  in  all  these  large  communities  the 
political  party  which  happeus  to  be  iu  a  minority  tiuds  great  difficulty 
in  roaiutaiuing  the  political  Hfu  uf  ticighhourliuods  as  distinguished 
fVom  that  of  the  whole  town.  It  has  to  be  attempted,  11'  only 
because  in  most  places  the  municipal  elections  (though  you  would 
not  suppose  it  from  the  candidates'  addresses)  turn  on  political 
partisanship.     But  it  is  usually  sorry  work  at  best,  at  all  events 
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the  minority  side,  taking  the  year  round  ;  and  the  feebleness  of  it, 
the  alack  committees,  the  thin  public  meetings,  the  abstention  of  the 
majority  of  the  eclncatcd  Tciidcula,  and  other  symptoms  contrast 
airutely  with  the  genuine  interest  which  is  called  forth  over  the  very 
same  area  by  a  parliamentary  election.  The  belief  now  prevalent 
among  xcalous  politicians  in  the  large  towns^  is  that  similar  interest 
will  now  be  shown  in  the  parliamentary  elections  for  each  of  the 
sectional  borougba  into  which  the  towns  are  to  be  dinded,  and  that 
thus  political  zeal  will  be  both  localized  and  intensified  iu  many 
districts,  where  hitherto  it  has  scarcely  had  a  local  habitation,  or 
even  "  a  name  to  live."  On  all  hands  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  ardour  with  which  politicians  of  enterprise  are  looking  forward 
to  the  undertakings  of  which  au  inspiring  prospect  is  thus  opened  up 
to  them.      In  what  direction  will  their  elTurts  tend? 

The  system  which  its  enemies  call  the  Caucus,  and  which  every 

one    associates   witli    Birmingham,  has   been   so    generally   adopted, 

that   it    will   naturally  be  made  the  basis  of  the  new  organizations ; 

and  this  on  both  sides,  for  in  boroughs  the  Tories  long  ago  otfered 

to  the  Liberals  the  sinecrcat  form  of  flattery.      It  is  very  satisfactory 

to  think  of  this  taking  place  in  the  counties,  where  it  will  bring  life 

and  energy  for  the  first  time  into  many  districts   which  could  not 

possibly  he  vivified  under  the  old  system.     In  the  towns   a  previous 

question  must  be  raised   whether  the  standing  central   organization 

aball  be  maintained  either  for  purposes  of  registration,  or  in  onler  to 

treat  in    an   architectonic   manner  the  electoral  management  of  the 

town   as  a  collective  whole.     I  have  made  some  inquiries  on  this 

subject,  and  believe  that  in   most  of  the   large  towns  the  central 

organization  will  be  retained,  and  every  effort  made,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 

iaio  lately  suggested,  to  preserve  it  in  full  vigour.     Iu  Liverpool  the 

balance  of  advantage  has  been  thought  by  the  Central  Management 

Ct^mmittcc  itself  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.     This  Management 

Committee  will  cHace  itself  as  much   as  possible.     The  chairmen  of 

(be  Tariotu  ward- boroughs  are   expected  to   act  together  in  cases 

recjuiring  concert  or  joint  public  demonstration  ;  but  the  great  aim  is 

to    be  the  creation  of  independent  individual  life  in  each  of  the  niuc 

n^'w  parliamentary  centres. 

Some  embarrassment  must  accrnc  in  boroughs  of  this  description 

fip^sm  the  absence  of  conspicuous  leaders  of  local  society.      Hitherto 

thoBBtnral  leaders  have  been  indicated  at  the  centre  of  the  town's 

UfV;  by    wealth,  by  extent  of  business,  by   long-standing  repute,  by 

preeminence  in  town  alTaira,  by  note  at  the  local  bar,  by  distinction  on 

tho  press,  and  by  other  things  all  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 

tlitr  central  representative  neighbourhood  in  which  the  Kxchange,  the 

Clubs,  the  General  Post  Office,  and  the  old  parish  churches  are  found. 

T\je  very   same  men   drive  home  two  or  three  miles,  and  in  their 
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snbtirbs  are  nobodies,  except  at  their  ])lace8  of  worship  and  in  select 
dinner  coteries.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  live  quite  out  of  town,  and 
iu  future  must  be  deemed  politieally  connected  not  with  the  town  at 
large,  but  with  the  wards  in  which  their  places  of  business  are 
situated.  Those  who  live  iu  suburbs  will  have  to  select  whether 
they  will  vote  M'hcre  they  live  ur  where  they  carry  ou  buaiuesa.  In 
either  case  they  will  probably  do  their  best  to  bring  politicians  of 
their  own  colour  together  in  their  suburbs,  and  to  aid  in  organizing 
the  new  borouglia  there  to  be  formed.  Between  these  outlying  places 
i»nd  the  centre  ward  or  wards  must  lie  in  boroughs  which  are  lai^ 
enough  wards  of  a  diSercrit  type,  iu  which  there  is  a  very  miscellaneous 
collection  ot  squares  and  streets,  including  all  grades  of  society,  from 
merchants,  Boltcltors,  aud  doefors  down  to  the  smallest  shopkeepers, 
aud  to  stablemen  aud  atablc-helps.  Here  the  want  of  natural 
leaders  may  be  even  more  felt.  To  draw  the  best  people  out  into 
the  active  life  of  a  newly  founded  coiistitueney — people  who  have 
always  been  contentedly  accustomed  to  vole  under  the  management 
of  "  the  Central,""  and  people  who  for  sufficient  reasons  will  shrink 
&om  anything  that  suggests  an  approaching  and  a  stated  demand 
for  subscriptions — -will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  herculean 
tasks  of  the  new  managers.  Should  they  fail  in  it,  aud  should  the 
mauagemeiit  fall  iuto  the  bauds  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  ant) 
working-men,  the  managers  will  have  the  still  more  herculean  task 
of  raising  the  funds  from  classes  that  have  heretofore  shown  little 
disjwsitioa  to  back  their  opinioua  pecuniarily.  Many  a  man  of 
moderate  means  will  give  to  bis  chapel  twenty  times  over  a  sum  which 
he  would  rc(^ard  as  out  of  all  character  to  expend  ou  a  political 
cause.  ^Vhy  is  this  V  Because  under  the  old  system  the  political 
money  matters  were  all  managed  at  the  centre,  partly  by  certain  con- 
tributions from  candidates,  but  chiefly  by  very  liberal  contributions 
from  the  moat  prominent  men.  These,  in  future,  will  give  ranch 
less  iu  their  owu  central  ward.  They  will  give  something,  no  doubt, 
in  the  ward  iu  Mhich  they  live.  But  they  will  scarcely  consent  to 
give  for  the  populous  wards  in  which  they  neither  transact  business 
nor  rest<le.  Should  the  collection  of  money  from  the  residents  in 
these  wards  be  found  to  fail,  the  turn  thiugs  will  take  will  be  that 
the  local  committees  will  look  out  for  candidates  who  can  pay  the 
whole  expenses,  just  as  is  common  in  the  old  small  boroughs;  and 
readiness  to  do  this  will  be  a  very  high,  if  nut  the  first,  consideration 
in   selecting  a  geutleman  to   stacd.*     M'c   must  not  overlook  the 

■  It  was  lately  (Kid  in  niy  in-cix-ncR  liy  an  able  ailvo^ate  of  the  ward-boroiigli  sy*teiu 
that  it  would  bo  n  f>OBitire  Kdvantsgc  to  be  rid  of  tlic  larfe  ccntrftl  suliscnptious  of  Uto 
uiervliants  Aud  otbore,  bL-c«UKu  thuy  natuniily  cat&ilftil  cantto]  uu  tbc  ]iart  nf  tbcM 
weiltby  coiitributor*.  on  tbc  priiici]tl«:  tbiit  be  who  p»y«  tlie  pi|»er  may  aill  tlic  tone. 
He  added  with  lovcb  tiolrtU  :  "  Any  conititucncy  nf  ten  thoawLDd  vutAin  oui^kt  tu  l>« 
hble,  iri'A  ihe  auii/ance  oj  llif-  etindiifatr,  Ui  i-aiJte  all  Uie  tixmey  that  can  rooKOiiablf  b* 
required."    Any  one  acquainted  n-itb  tbcBc  tbiogs  muHt  sc«  that  this  anunuits  lo 
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prospect,  indeed,  that  as  time  goes  on  the  new  separate  borougLs 
Kill  acquire  traditions,  ^forc  aud  more  people  vill  be  brought  into 
active  political  work.  The  habit  of  partici|>atioa;  and  even  of  paying, 
may  be  learnt.  Bach  borough  itill  have  a  corporate  credit  aud 
respectfibility^  and  by  dc^ecs  the  borough  organization  may  create 
for  the  at  present  ill-dclincd  iitu\  arbitrarily-bounded  ucighbourbood 
thoee  Tery  social  leaders  the  lack  of  whom  will  at  first  prove  incon- 
venient. What  I  want  to  make  clear  is,  that  iu  the  beginning  of 
the  ucw  regime  all  that  is  best  iu  the  business  life  of  the  large  towus 
-  is  likely  to  remain  very  much  concentrated  in  the  political  machinery 
of  the  central  wards,  such  as  that  for  which  Mr.  Korster  is  abready 
standing  in  Bradford,  and  that  for  M-hich  it  is  hoped  Air.  Samuel  Smith 
will  stand,  in  Liverpool.  As  a  consequence,  candidates  are  likely 
to  offer  tlicttiselvcs  for  other  wards  instead  of  waiting  to  be  invited, 
will  pay  for  themselves  instead  of  being  paid  for,  and  in  little  regions 
where  there  are  no  political  or  otlier  leaders  will  have  a  good  chauce 
of  being  supreme. 

Another  probitble  result  of  the  new  system  not  unconnected  with 

the  fDrcgoiug  will  be  th«  hardening  of  political  opinion  in  the  new 

ward -bci roughs.     One  docs  not  know  why  jiulitical   opinion  or  bias 

should  be  more  fixed  in  wards  of  a  great  town  than  in  separate  towns 

of  correspontliug  size,  but  eipcricncc  seems  to  show  that  it  is  so.      If 

a  politician  obtains  a  parliamentary  seat   for  one  of  these  borougKs, 

this  tendency  will  be  much  iu  favour  of  his  permanently  retaining  it. 

So  will  be  all  the  circumstances  lately  named  as  having  given  him  the 

uat.      In  the  absence  of  influential  local  leaders,  and  with  a  paucity 

of  contributed  funds,  such  a  man  will  have  a  good  chance  of  holding 

ilia  own,  though  bis  merits  may  be:  but  slight.      Moreover,  there  will 

io  single-member  constituencies  be  less  room  for  shades  of  opinion  aud 

far    compromise  between  the  parties.     The  Radical  will  be  more 

ilAdical,  the  Tory  more  Tory,  aud  the  moderate  raau  will  have  less 

cbance.     Under  scruiin  tie  Uste,  while  there  would  be  a  splendid 

volnmc  of  strength  available  wheu  any  point  of  policy  or  great  reform 

hdd  to  be  carried,  the  necessary  uniform  action  of  the  system  would 

f-^9Miiline«  til  exehan::«  tlie  cnntro)  of  n  miiiilicr  nf  [mlilic-spiriteil  pulitiei&ns,  t/  it  ej^iU, 

f  «w  the  jiractic&l  sutocracv  of  a  cAodidatti  willing  to  pAy  (or  bia  seat  ;  for  it  U  onliltely 

Ti^-^fc  tliBue  (lUtrtcU,  on  the  su|t[MiGitii>[i  uf  their  being  left  lioauci^y  uiiaiJed  1>y  the 

W^sD-off  pohticinas  at  tfav  wntro.  who  nionv  havo  tliv  Labit  ot  civin;^,  will  raise  any  thing 

vKWtfidtrttblc  for  ekctiun  purposvs.     But   I  iTeuy  tliat  tbo  rico  nicu  have  uxcrciisQd  &ny 

OMOi^citnil  ill  tbe  M'nJMj  of  liaviuf;  ft>rccil  vitbtx  i^tunlulatm  or  jiolicy  upuu  tbe  mawi  of  either 

(1^  Blji      In  Liverpool,  on  the  Liberal  BiAt  it  is  a  proverb  that  "the  Whigs  never  jib," 

^IC^lriut^h  tbei«  are  ricbt^r  antl  more  jiowtrful  and  mcath  ftotive  Whigs  here  tlian  in  ^ly 

»^-X:itT  borough.     Oar  Muderatc*  nevtr  ytt  stood  iJciof,  or  even  hung  back,  i&uch  lesa 

K^jaftMl  a  man  df  their  own,  or  insinted  upau  having  t)to![  own  way.     It  is  remarkalilB 

r^^wl  in  1867,  whca  ^r.  (fladntuDo  uad  Idr.  Brigbt  won  weru  «tiU  liwldag  a«kauca  at 

b^llMhoM  laffrngo,  menibers  of  tbe  cream  uf  tbe  cream  of  onr  Whiji^K  utiit<:d  id  pro- 

^>cain|  at  a  great  nopuUr  meeting  at  tliu  Theatre    Koyul   lliv  frsiik  and  itnitirdLato 

m^cnboD  of  t£at  fall  cxtentiou  cf  xlie  Krajicbiae,  and  tb«  aame  men,  tbongb  aearly  all 

Hi((B  iu  tho  thippiug  intereat,  irere  found  on  t)ic  [datfomia  of  Mr.  Plinieall  when  be 

ateiud  tbe  borough. 
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be  to  put  forward  the  iiioii  most  attraL-tive  to  a  whole  community,  and 
at  each  re-election  tlic  men  who  had  proved  weakest  would  naturally 
and  inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  Instead  of  this — a  most  desirable  state 
of  ihiugS;  irrespective  of  party  interests — we  shall  have  a  considerable 
stereotyping  of  ward  opinion  and  a  too  permanent  adhesion  of 
members  to  seats  for  which  they  have  not  orig-inally  been  too  well 
selected. 

Those  who  think  that  the  new  ward-boroughs  wilt  return  a  good 
proportion  of  working-men  candidates  by  rcaiiun  of  contests  being  in- 
expeusive,  shouhl  remember  that  a  working-man  can  just  as  easily 
find  je6,000  as  j£600  (which  will  be  the  average  expense);  that 
workmen,  except  in  Mr.  Burt's  district,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  rais- 
ing money  to  send  men  of  their  own  class  to  Parliament ;  and  that 
people  of  other  classes  arc  not  prone  to  relieve  operatives  of  the 
cicpense  of  such  an  undertaking. 

If  I  am  charged  with  looking  at  the  worst  side  and  carping  at  a 
system  which  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial,  I  can  only  reply  that  the 
way  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  is  to  keep  these  conspicuous  dangers  now 
indicated  thoroughly  in  view,  and  to  resolve  from  the  first  that  they 
shall  be  averted  in  the  ward-boroughs  by  developing  a  sound  political 
spirit,  and  infusing  it  into  well-devised  political  machinery.  The 
same  perspicacity  and  real  political  energy  will  be  needed  in  the  new 
London  parish  boroughs,  against  the  characteristics  of  which  Mr. 
Clayden  has  entered  a  weighty  protest. 


'In  the  connlies  the  policy  of  division  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  au 
unmixed  good.  In  many  places  it  will  be  life  from  the  dead.  In 
others  it  will  healthily  correct  the  sort  of  life  that  prevailed.  The 
character  of  a  county  area  tends  greatly  to  the  concentration  of 
what  enei^  there  is  at  particular  points.  The  centre  may  be  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  wealth,  or  standing,  or  popularity.  It  may  be  a  place 
of  industry',  or  of  traditional  energy.  It  may  be  a  knot  of  farmers,  or 
a  sphere  of  hearty  Church  work,  or  of  Nonconformist  zeal.  Or  it 
may  be  a  nest  of  miners  or  a  range  of  quarries,  or  some  other 
iudustry  by  which  the  character  of  the  population  is  definitely 
stamped.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  the  tendency  under  the  existing 
system  is  to  make  the  life  which  is  thus  concentrated  an  exception 
within  a  cordon  rather  than  a  source  of  tilrong  radiating  influence. 
Hence  it  has  been  that  in  many  counties  the  Tory  gentry  have  been 
able  todcjjend  upon  what  always  makes  for  them — the  inertia  of  the 
non-lively  districts.  In  not  a  few  instanjves  the  dull  weight  of  votes  in 
these  ueighbfmrhoodR,  never  politically  explored  except  at  election  times, 
is  enough  to  overbalance  everything  of  au  intelligent  order  that  can 
be  arrayed  against  them  in  other  districts  ;  and  if  this  is  not  so,  it  may 
still   be  possible  by  pressure,  by  good  paid  organization,  and  by  thai 
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employment  of  i^oiiie  of  those  extremely  vulgar-souled  young  bar- 
risters-at-law  nho  are  ahrays  ready  to  rilify  Mr.  Gladstone  and  to 
vork  the  Brudlau^h  odium  on  the  lecture  platform,  to  array  in  the 
most  Liberal  districts  HuQioieut  force  tu  supplement  victoriously  the 
normal  strength  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  dnllcr  part^. 

These  are  present-day,  temporary  ilhiatratioiis,  but  for  tliat  reason 
they  will  serve  all  tlie  better  to  illuminate  a  present-day^  temporary 
cituation.  \Vitboul  arrogance  or  ufleuee  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
dead  condition  of  things  in  a  county  is  more  favourable  to  the  Tories 
than  to  the  IjiberaJs ;  but,  wlioever  it  favours,  dcaducss  is  deaduess ; 
and  we  may  expect  that,  when  under  ennditiona  of  newly  forced  and 
necessarily  maintained  life  smaller  and  homogeneous  divisions  of  the 
conuties  have  to  be  plied  by  bolh  parties  with  speeches,  argument,  and 
propagaudism,  Toryism  too  will  profit  in  the  increased  zeal  of  its  sup- 
porters and  by  the  disciplinary  necessity  under  which  it  will  be  laid 
of  appealing  to  mure  intelligent  motives  and  considerations.  No  part 
of  any  county  can  in  future  be  neglected.  All  must  be  well  worked 
in  detail,  and  in  competition  the  organization  and  the  evangelism,  so 
to  speak,  of  each  party  may  be  expected  to  improve. 

Another  great  advantage  must  be  the  greater  freedom  of  choice  of 
representatives.      Sittiug^  for  a  county  will   no   longer  be  such  an 

fTable  distinction  as  it  has  heretofore  been  locally  regarded.     Cou- 

ucutly,  standing  for  a  county  will  require  less  courage  and  may  be 
{iroposed  to  gentlemen  of  less  exceptional  position  than  used  to  be 
looked  fur.  Even  under  present  conditions  this  consideration  has 
b«:n  made  too  much  of.  Often  when  an  aristocratic,  highly  con- 
nected personage  has  been  hxcd  on,  because  no  other  kind  of  can- 
didate would  be  acceptable  to  the  "  county  people,"  it  has  been 
found  too  late  that  in  hia  own  rank  he  only  excited  jealousy  and  was  for 
various  petty  reasons  socially  disliked  ;  while  over  voters  of  other  grades 
he  oonld  not,  and  his  connectious  would  not,  exercise  any  intluence, 
aud  Ikcre  was  no  sort  of  popular  charm  or  attraction  to  be  expected 
either  from  his  manners,  his  eloquence,  or  his  information.  Very 
often  even  in  a  county  of  the  old  type  a  sounder  and  more  expert 
{■olitician  not  drawn  from  the  genteel  ranks  would  have  created  less 
bfed  blood  among  the  lofty  and  more  zeal  among  the  lowlier  electors. 
Under  the  new  conditions  we  may  expect  good  men  to  be  intrinsically 
Aoughl  and  chosen  fur  many  county  divisiuus.  iLluctionecriug  will  be 
.TTgoroua  and  shrewd.  Party  managers  will  see  that  local  claims  may 
he  beat  countered  by  conspicuous  competency.  Good  candidates  will 
therefore  be  at  a  premium.  The  tendency  which  has  made  such  great 
boroughs  as  Uackuey,  Southwark,  and  Newcastle  acck  out  and  com- 
umion  a  Brycc,  :i  Cohen,  a  Bogcrs,  a  Stuart,  and  a  Morley— the 
dixpoution  which  Uimiingham  and  Bradford  have  shown  to  choose  iu 
a  Chamberlain  and  a  Korster   not  mere  chiefs  of  local  industry,  but 
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men  of  the  liigLc&t  niark  in  local  public  life — will  certainly  be 
exemplified  in  the  new  county  districts;  and  the  latter  species  of 
Belection  will  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  usages  of  the  country 
when  the  counties  have  rcccii'cd  that  genuine  and  well-ordered  local 
self- government  which  it  will  be  a  first  duty  of  the  new  Parliament 
to  supply  them  with. 

The  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  county  contests  will  increase  the 
independence  of  the  conRtituents.  The  cost  will  be  eaaity  manageable, 
especially  so  long  as  the  present  leading  county  politicians  continue, 
as  they  may  be  eipeeted  to  do,  their  present  rate  of  contribution, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  be  further  relieved  by  special  contributions  from 
candidates  and  their  friends.  Thus  will  be  escaped  the  slavery  of 
territorial  Influence,  and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  the  shadow  of 
territorial  in^uence  where  little,  if  any,  real  territorial  power  esista. 
For  the  hubit  of  deference  lingers  loag  after  there  is  any  necessity 
for  it,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  please  this  Karl  and  to  consult 
that  Jlarquis  when  neither  of  them  really  counts  for  many  votes  at 
the  polling-booth.  Henceforth  there  will  be  less  of  this,  or  even  if 
it  be  intensified  in  particular  districts,  as  it  probably  will  not  be,  the 
operation  of  it  will  not  extend  beyond  those  limits.  County  voters 
have  hitherto  been  i-emote  from  each  other.  The  only  people  who 
could  meet  to  discuss  and  arrange  matters  were  the  county  squires 
and  justices.  Between  these  there  could  be  little  cohesion,  except 
class  cohesion.  They  could  not  be  keenly  or  minutely  representative 
of  the  feelings  of  the  voters  iu  their  districts.  And  if  in  any  part 
of  the  county  there  lay  any  Radical  element  of  population,  not  only 
would  these  gentlemen  think  little  of  it,  or  think  of  it  only  as  r 
nuisance  to  both  sides  of  polities  alike,  but  in  ever}'  way  such  a 
Kadical  element  would  be  so  far  separated  from  any  sympathizing 
centres  in  any  other  parts  of  the  county  as  to  be  helpless. 

It   is  an  important  consideration  that  none  of  the   new  county 
divisions  will  be   too   large   or   too   scattered    for  the  growth  of  s 
natural  and  congenial  political  life.     No  one,    for    instance,    can 
survey  the  divisions  of  South-West  Lancashire  without  recogni^fing 
the  improvement  in  ]>olitical  tone  which  must  ensue.     Such  proHpcroua 
and  active  districts  as  Leigh,  St.  Helens,  and  Soutbport  have  hitherto 
been  represented  in  county  electoral  matters  by  three  or  four  delegates 
sitting  on  a  committee  that  met  occasionally  in  an  office  in  Liverpool. 
There  could  be  little  concerted  action  even  under  the  best  management. 
At  an  election  for  the  whole  county  there  was  much  discouragement. 
A  weak  place  measured  the  case  by  its  own  condition,  did  not  even 
do  its  best,  and  gave  up  the  ghost  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  just 
when    the   deciding  struggles    were  beginning.     A  strong  place  was 
paralyzed  by  reflecting  on  the  little  use  of  exertion  being   made  by 
one  when  nine  were  supine.      When  each  district  has  to  fight  for  its 
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ova  liand  it  will  fif^ht  much  better  and  keep  itself  in  mnch  better 
fighting  order.  Many  in  this  county  prognosticate  that  all  the  serea 
newly  constituted  districts  of  South-Wcst  Lancashire,  or  at  least  five 
out  of  the  seven,  will  spring  at  ouce  and  naturally  into  a  healthy 
political  life.  To  appreciate  their  special  circumstances,  it  is  necessary 
to  rcmemWr  that  they  arc  active  and  enterprising;  districts,  each 
having  a  number  of  unturul  social  leaders,  usually  as  truly  leaders  in 
all  that  is  progressive,  socially  aud  educationally,  as  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  society  and  in  local  business  and  politics.  Each,  in  fact, 
is  a  chief  iu  a  smaller  district  ivLiek  keeps  itself  very  much  to  itself, 
though  the  districts  and  the  leaders  alike  co-operate  in  a  business- 
like manner  whenever  there  is  anything  of  public  utility  to  be  done. 
Here  is  au  admirable  basis  for  the  creation  of  a  nterliug  political  life 
by  the  machinerj'  which  the  Kedistribntinn  will  supply.  Candidatea 
will  not  be  lacking — choice  of  candidates  will  not  be  difficult.  The 
habit  of  recognizing  leadership  has  already  been  formed  iu  these 
districts  in  the  most  creditable  manner.  Following  good  leaders  is  a 
tradition  and  instinct  of  the  local  mind.  Give  political  opportunity  to 
sueh  qualitiefi,  pnt  them  into  regular  pnlitieal  harness,  and  political 
communities  will  be  formed  that  in  all  es*iential  particulars  of  excel- 
lence will  bear  comparison  with  any  that  the  history  of  democracy  can 
produce.  And  all  this,  observe,  will  be  an  absolute  product  of  the 
new  Ilcforra  Bills;  for  under  the  old  system  the  good  qualities  and 
aptitudes  of  our  Suuth-West  Lancashire  districts  ran  almost  utterly 
to  waste. 

Wliat  is  true  of  South-West  Lancashire  must  be  true,  more  or  less, 
of  all  similar  places,  though  in  some  of  them  there  may  have  hereto- 
fore been  mure  political  vitality.  In  Snuth-Kast  Lancashire,  iu 
Cornwall,  in  Yorkshire,  and  cl^vcwbere  the  same  things  may  largely 
he  expected. 

There  may  Iw  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  division  being  quite 
M>  good  in  some  of  the  f^ricultural  counties.  For  instance.  North 
uul  South  LcicestcrBhire,  as  several  close,  vigorous  contests  show,  arc 
not  unwieldy  under  present  couditions.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ments Lord  John  Manners  will  be  securely  intrenched  ia  his  Belvoir 
district,  and  there  political  life  will  be  virtually  extinct.  Lord  John 
Manners  and  his  particular  friends  \till  soon  be  "blue  mouldy  for 
want  of  a  beating."  The  adjoining  district  of  Loughburough,  with  its 
hnsy  manufacturing  life,  will  not  lapse  into  political  inactivity,  but 
Ashby*de-la-Zuuch  and  Hinckley  aud  Bosworth  form  a  rather 
mixed  and  dubious  district,  aud,  with  Lutterworth  and  Market  Har- 
borough  A  separate  constituency  by  their  side,  will  lack  the  vigour 
infused  into  them  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Paget  in  his  many  gallant  and  suc- 
caHful  coiitestA.  These  are  specimen  cases  which  might  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  object  of  citing  them  is  neither  to  exhibit  concern,  at 
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this  point,  for  Liberal   interests,  nor  to  oomplain  of  division  : 
principle,  but  to  bring  under  review  some  of  its  less  desirable  rcoults 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Ijord  Beaconsficld's  admirable  vaunt  when 
he  said,  "  We  are  a  free  and  political  people." 


\ 


Let  us  now,  however,  quit  the  general  outlook  from  which  we 
regard  tlie  result  to  the  national  political  liealtli,  without  reference 
to  party  advantage.  Let  us  consider  how  far  the  Liberal  party  will 
be  benefited  by  the  change. 

1   instance  first  a  minor  advantage  which    it    might    Boera   un- 
generous to   mention,  bnt  that  I  am  not  a  wire-puller,  and  desire 
to  see  extreme  men  in  Parliament  rather  than  excluded  from  it.     I 
mean  the  opportunity  that  the  new  boroughs  will  afford  for  finding 
convenient  places  for  gentlemen   who,  under  strong  conscientious 
impulses,  do  not  hesitate   to  divide  the  Liberal   interest,  or  whose 
appearance  as  candidates  has  that  effect.      Some  say  that   the  result    - 
will  be  to  increase  the  embarrassment,  because  it  will  no  longer  be  I 
possible  to  yoke  together  as  candidates   for  one    constituency  two 
Liberals  of  different  schools.     This,  however,  was  never  an  agreeable 
proceeding.      There  were  always  suspicions  of  bad   faith  and  other 
drawbacks,  to  say  nothing  of  an  excess  of  compromise  and  policy  in 
speccii.     And  very  often,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  method 
of  pairing  Liberal   candidates   being  adopted,  a  pushing  or  much- 
pushed  politician  of  a  typft  not  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  con- 
stituency has  hung  upon  the  skirts  of  the   local  managers  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  their  efforts  hopeless  and  to  entangle  tliem  in 
imbecile  inaction  or  mistakes.       In  futnre,  opportunities  will  usually 
be  found  to  place  a  candidate  of  this  kind  as  candidate  in  a  district 
where  not  only  will  he  cense  to  be  inconvenient  to  his  party  at  large,  ' 
but  he  may  prove  the  best  possible  man  to  fight  its  battle  and  may 
obtain  an  honourable  entrance  upon  parliamentary  usefulness. 

Liberal  interests  in  this  matter  must,  however,  he  looked  at  in  a 
much  larger  spirit.  What  wc  may  mainly  hope  for  as  a  result  of  the 
more  equal  representation  of  numbers  will  be  more  continuity  of 
progressive  force.  The  abolition  of  the  old  small  boroughs  means 
the  extinction  of  the  most  wavering  clement  of  the  representative 
body.  Politicians  who  think  it  worth  while  are  always  dismssing 
which  side  really  was  in  a  minority  at  particular  general  cicctioua. 
When  we  see  such  startling  revulsions  as  have  takcu  jilacc  it  certainly  J 
suggests  that  there  must  have  been  some  specially  variable  element  in 
our  electorate.  Now  it  was  largely  due  to  the  small  boroughs,  happily 
about  ta  be  extinguished,  that  the  Tory  wave  of  1874  hail  the 
force  and  effect  that  it  had.  Again,  it  was  the  coming  back  of  the 
same  small  boroughs  that  gave  the  Liberals  their  signal  majority  in 
1880,      Thus  we  find  that  the  English  boroughs  under  50,000  of 
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population  in  1874  returned  94i  Liberals  aad  9'3  Tories,  giving  a 
Tonr  majority  of  two.  In  1S80  the  same  boroughs  returned  125 
Liberals  and  61  Tories,  a  Liberal  majority  of  Hi,  or  a  difference 
altogether  between  the  two  clcctiou»  of  G2  votea,  counting  128  on  a 
division,  derived  from  only  164  seats.  It  shows  how  much  less 
easily  and  completely  lar^e  constituencies  are  moved,  to  notice  that 
in  places  above  50,(XK)  the  net  Liberal  gain  in  1880  was  only  21. 
Of  course  it  is  assumed  here,  and  might  easily  be  proved,  that  the 
1874  election  was  almost  as  great  a  reversal  of  the  previous  election 
aa  1880  was  of  1874. 
■  What  are  the  causes  of  this  especial  variableness?  Or.  this  point 
it  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize,  and  it  matters  less  becnuse  we  have 
now  done  with  many  of  these  boroughs  for  ever.  But  it  may  be 
loggested  that  they  arc  more  subject  to  panic,  to  cries,  to  extreme 
and  sudden  feelings  of  all  sorts,  than  are  larger  constituencies. 
Probably  this  may  be  because  they  get  them  at  second-hand  like 
tlieir  fashions  from  London,  and  are  not  as  it  were  present  at  the 
making  of  them.  AV'hcu  the  clcmeut  of  fitfulucss  which  they  eon- 
tribute  to  our  political  system  has  been  got  rid  of,  we  may  expect 
that  whatever  general  tendency  iu  our  politics  is  otberwise  most 
permanent  and  uniform  will  have  more  continuous  play.  That 
dement,  judging  by  the  past,  is  Liberal.  The  force  of  Liberalism 
«iU  therefore,  under  the  new  system,  be  seldomcr  interrupted  or 
dcpreaaed.     aKD. 

Ail   the  very  small  constituencies  are  merged   into  larger  ones. 
tThey  will  lose  their  factitious  and  abnormal   importance,  to  which 
^svtn   great    Ministers    have    lent   countenance,  especially  at   "by- 
ions/'  at  critical  junctures.     Change  in  the  electorate  will  be 
spasmodic.     Lai^er  constituencies  will  be  less  easily  impressed 
impact  of  enthusiastic  onslaught.    Lai^c  dense  budie.<i  are  capable 
more  resistance,  and  are  difficult  to  dislodge  from  any  position 
iich  ihcy  may  take  up. 

Prophecy  is  vain,  but  taking  the  boroughs  as  at  present,  and  tlic 

»  constituencies  as  sharing  the  sentiments  of  the  npighbourhoods 

t.  of  which  they  arc  formed,  aud  supposing  the  more  fluid  clc- 

xit   which    came    of    the    nmall   boroughs   to   he  neutralized,  the 

Vxral  party  may  fairly  expect  a  substantial  majority  at  the  General 

«tton,  without  taking  into  account  the  very  doubtful  agricultural 

iurer. 


•"-M-'o  anticipate  the  invigorated  Liberal  policy  of  the  future,  to 
^LMfT-nlatc  as  to  what  will  he  done,  and  which  thing  first,  ims  been  uo 
^b^  of  the  object  of  this  paper.  The  aim  has  rather  been  to  esti- 
^K«?  tlic  probable  working  of  the  system  created  by  the  Scats  Bill 
^p      ir^>ng  machine.     The  machine  has  been  improved   by  getting 
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rid  of  a  permanent  source  or  aatruth  which  vas  deeply  seatel 
witliin  it.  What  lias  been  climiuated?  No  better  answer  can  bo 
given  than  is  to  be  fnnnd  in  one  of  Mr.  Cobion's  speeches,  in  which. 
he  showed  what  ucedcd  to  be  elicuinated : — 

"Obsonre,"  said  he,  "the  facts  brought  ont  by  the  census.  You  ha»» 
certain  counties  where  your  great  cUiea  and  manufacturing  distnctB  are 
c-arricii  on.  You  see  thore  people  are  prowinp  in  wealth  and  population. 
Von  see  others,  as  Lincoln,  CnmbriJ;;e,  Suffolk,  Buokinghniii,  Doraetshire, 
and  Wiltshire  counties,  which  are  either  retrograding  in  niinibers,  or 
absoliirely  stagnant.  But  when  you  go  into  the  House  of  (^nrnmona  you  find 
these  sUtgnant  ugricultural  counties,  aud  equally  stagnant  small  agrlciillnml 
horouglw,  twenty  or  thirty  of  which  have  absolulcly  declined  in  population 
dtuing  the  last  ten  years ;  ^'ou  lind  the  country  governed,  iTit  is  governed  al 
all,  by  the  representatives  of  those  stagnant  counties  and  decaying  rural 
villages.  I  cannot  say  it  is  governed,  because  I  tell  you  our  parliamentary 
system  lias  come  toa  negation.  Dutifyou  are  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  any 
measures  of  anieliaration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  tnust  he  by  givinf;  a 
a«w  basil  to  political  p:irTie.s,  by  makiag  that  representation  a  reality  which 
is  now  a  fiction." 


P 

oras 


AVc  have  waited  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  these  wor 
were  uttered.  Few  of  us  wouhl  have  been  surprised  if  we  had  hail 
to  wait  another  quarter  of  a  century  before  plotting  as  far  as  we 
shall  he  in  January  next.  But  there  we  shall  be.  There  we 
virtually  now  are,  and  what  we  have  expelled  from  the  machine  is 
its  gross  and  unparduuablc  inconsistency  with  the  figitres  and  facts 
of  the  national  life  which  it  was  supposed  to  represuut.  There  are 
still  anomalies,  and  if  the  two  parties  were  to  compete  very  closely 
for  popular  favour,  the  auumalies  might  still  count  for  somctbing. 
But  the  aliquDt  power  (if  one  may  so  apeak)  of  the  aliquot  parts  of 
tlie  population  of  this  country  is  substantially  and  for  ever  assured, 
upon  a  priueiple  the  only  blemish  of  which  (and  that  is  no  blemish  I 
in  some  eyes)  is  that  it  makes  surer  of  every  constituency  hainng  a 
member  of  the  colour  of  the  majority  within  it,  than  it  docs  of  the 
greatest  posMibIc  number  of  constituencies  enjoying  the  services  of 
men  who  will  also  be  efficient  on  the  level  of  parliamentary 
politics. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  this  great  change  as  ensuring  that  effiect 
will  always  be  given  to  "  the  will  of  the  people."  The  phrase  is 
ambiguous.  Ours  is  not  a  plebiscitary  system.  Our  Miuisters  do  not  _ 
go  to  the  country  with  specific  issues,  or,  if  they  do,  the  country  may  I 
prefer  to  pronounce  on  other  issues,  with  equal  effect  on  the 
Ministerial  fate.  The  Minister  may  submit  the  future  to  the  people 
and  they  may  pronounce  on  the  past.  He  m-iy  submit  to  them  the 
past  and  they  may  reject  him  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone may  offer  Ihcm  the  repeal  of  the  Income-tax  and  a  brilliant 
employment  of  a  six-million  aurptns  to  regenerate,  as  only  he  could, 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  State  ;  aud  a  sufttctent  number  to  tarn  the 
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scale  may  reply,  "  We  won't  have  W.  E.  Forster,  and  there's  an  end 
on't**  And  there  wot  nu  end  on't  In  a  plebiscitary  sense,  or  CTea 
in  reference  to  confidence  in  a  particular  Premier  or  leader  of  Oppo- 
sition, neiliier  our  old  system  could,  nor  our  new  system  will,  always 
express  with  exactitude  the  national  will.  Side  issues,  crazes,  crotchets, 
Utopias,  private  grudges,  personal  likings,  and  a  hundred  such  things 
mast  affect  and  disturb  the  action  of  the  machine  in  its  registration 
of  the  country's  highest  political  purposes  and  desires.  What  we  arc 
BOW  sure  of  is  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  householders  and 
lodgers  (only  the  latter  ought  to  be  more  automatically  enrolled)  will 
be  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  men  they  have  preferred  among 
those  who  were  snbmitted  to  their  choice  ;  and  as  this  will  uniformly 
be  done  under  party  management,  it  will  mainly  be  done  upon  party 
issues.  The  interest  of  each  party  will  be  to  present  to  the  whole 
electorate  at  all  times  the  best  policy  that  can  be  put  forward  and 
the  most  likely  men  that  can  be  nominated.  This  is  not  far  from  au 
ideal  democratic  condilion,  so  far  as  State  machinery  is  coneemed. 

It  is  not  indeed  an  ideally  microscopic  representation  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  on  alt  sorts  of  subjects.  But  most  minorities  have  alt  that 
is  good  for  them  when  they  have  liberty  of  pro[>agatiDn.  Pew  have 
any  claim  to  be  political  factors.  Some  which  make  this  claim  with- 
out just  reason  succeed  only  too  well  in  enforcing  it.  None  which 
can  claim  it  justly  are  excluded  from  a  due  share  of  political  inHuence. 
Their  influence  may  easily  be  made  undue  by  factitiously  treating  the 
mirroring  of  all  minorities  at  St.  Steplieu'a  as  au  essential  political 
good. 

The  best  practicable  ideal  is  a  strong  rejirescntation  of  the  majority 
for  the  time  being.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  swiug  uf  the  pendulum. 
Let  ic  swing.  The  greatest  good  that  can  be  got  out  of  our  political 
i^stem,  comprising  good  legislation  and  the  training  of  good  and 
"political"  citizens,  will  be  got  by  such  an  electoral  basis-machinery 
ax  will  enable  the  democracy  most  easily  and  naturally  to  return 
stroitg  majorities  according  to  their  feelings  on  public  qucstious. 
And  the  democracy  will  by  such  a  method  l)e  better  trained  than  by 
any  more  finnikin  or  subtle  system  to  make  public  questions  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  the  criteria  of  their  votes.  Thisj  however, 
not  only  might  have  been — and  years  hence  may  be — conciliated  with, 
but  would  chime  in  with  and  be  promoted  by,  such  a  division  of  the 
eoiintry  as  would  admit  at  scrudn  de  iute.  Without  sacrificing  any 
forw  of  the  majority,  and  with  a  great  increase  of  democratic  power, 
that  system  would,  aud  one  day  will,  return  to  Parliament,  In  proportion 
to  their  general  fame,  to  their  local  oppartunitie»,  and  to  the  judgment 
aod  spirit  of  constituencies,  the  greatest  possible  number  qf  really  com- 
petent politicians,  able  aud  well  trained  tu  deal  with  national  aflairs. 


Kdward  R.  Kussell. 
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M.    SARDOU'S    "THEODORA-" 


ALTHOUGH  the  nhanicter  anil  career  of  Theodora,  wife  of 
Justinian  and  Kmpress  of  tlie  Komans,  have  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  maukind  ever  since  the  age  which  she  astonished,  it  i»  only 
within  the  ln«t  few  years  that  imaginatirc  writers  have  seized  upon 
ft  subject  evidently  fitted  for  dramatic  treatment.  M.  A'ictoricQ 
Sardou's  pUy  of  "Theodora,"  whose  production  at  Fans  a  muulb 
ago  has  excited  bo  much  interest  in  France,  ia  the  fourth  work  of 
recent  Hction  in  which  the  Empress  figures.  The  first  is  the  romance 
of  Br.  Felix  Bahn^  distingnished  as  a  poet  no  less  than  aa  a  historian 
and  jurist,  published  some  eight  years  ago  in  Germany,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  "  A  Struggle  for  Home."  The 
eecond  is  a  historical  novel,  entitled  "  Blue  and  Green/'  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottingcr  (published  in  1877),  a  book  which  seems  to 
have  obtained  less  succciis  thuu  it  deserved,  for  it  is  an  extremely 
clever  piece  of  work,  in  which  the  life  and  manners  of  Constanti- 
nople in  the  sixth  century  are  described  with  n  careful  fidelity  which 
does  not  prevent  the  story  from  being  spirited  and  interesting.  The 
third  is  a  long  tragedy  written  in  classical  Greek  by  Mr.  Kleou 
Rhangabc,  and  published  in  Ijcipzig  a  few  months  ago.  The  latest, 
and  that  which  will  go  furthest  to  make  its  central  figure  familiar 
to  ordinary  readers,  is  the  play  which  now  draws  the  Farisians  to 
the  Forte  St.  Martin,  not  more  bv  its  literary  merits  than  by  the 
brilliant  cast  of  actors  who  have  been  secured  for  it,  and  the  uucquallcd 
splendour,  taste,  and  knowledge  applied  to  putting  it  on  the  stage. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  general  criticism  of  it,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  comparatively  few  readers  of  this  Review  are 
likely  to  have  yet  seen  it.  (The  text  has  not  yet  been  published, 
80  that    detailed    criticism    would    renuire   a    ftdl    abstract    of   the 
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actioD.)  But  the  picture  presented  of  the  two  central  i>ersonage$, 
and  especially  of  the  famous  and  infamous  Empress,  may  be  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  is  iutercittiiig  to  see  what  ouc  of  the 
moat  striking  rharacters  in  history  becomes  in  the  hands  of  accom- 
pliahed  masters  of  fiction.  Such  characters— characters  that  typify 
traits  or  tendencies  of  human  nature — often  count  for  as  much  after 
as  in  their  life :  they  react  upon  literature  as  literature  occupies  itself 
vith  them.  Let  us,  then,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  real  Theodora. 
What  does  history  tell  us  about  her  and  her  husband? 

It  tells  us  a  great  deal.  Some  points  remain  obscure.  But  we 
know  more  of  these  two  personages  than  of  any  others  of  equal 
eminence  from  Constantiuc  to  Charlemagne;  1  might  say  from  Cou- 
•tantine  till  those  two  potent  antagonists  whom  our  own  great  poet  has 
just  brought  before  us  in  bis  tragedy  of  "  Becket,"  The  sixth  century 
produced  a  historian  far  Kupcrior  iu  knowledge  and  literary  skill 
to  any  of  his  pretleccssors  or  successors  at  Constantinople,  who 
has  gi%'en  us  iu  addition  to  his  published  chronicle  of  Justinian's 
wan  what  one  may  call  the  Scandalous  Memoirs  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  Court,  an  outpouring  of  his  peut-up  spleen,  through  whose 
extravagant  invective  and  malicious  insinuations  truth  can  be  dis- 
oemed,  truth  sufficient  to  set  the  Emperor  and  Empress  before  us 
in  the  fulness  and  sharpness  of  life.  Critics  have  doubted — there  are 
critics  who  still  doubt — the  genuiucuess  of  the  secret  history  uf 
Procopius.  Scepticism  is  as  boundless  as  credulity ;  but  if  internal 
cridence  can  prove  anything,  it  proves  that  this  book  was  written 
by  the  author  of  the  Persian  and  Gothic  wars,  and  written  in 
Jastiuian'tf  lifetime.  Adding  what  we  make  out  from  it — 1  do  not 
lay  what  it  tells  us,  for  it  has  usually  to  he  discounted— to  the 
scantier  light  that  comes  from  other  sources,  this  imperial  pair  stand 
out  as  do  few  others  in  ancient  or  mediseval  history. 

Tlicodora  was  the  daughter  of  a  bear-keeper,  attached  to  the 
Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of  three  sisters  whom 
their  mother  sent  on  the  »tage  when  they  were  still  children,  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  With  no  talent  either  for  music  or  dancing,  her 
fortune  was  in  her  face  and  her  tongue.  Her  pretty  features,  her 
tumble  movements^  her  audacious  smartness  iu  repartee,  made  her 
tiia  noet  popular  and  notorious  in  the  pantomimes  (to  use  the 
neaicat  modern  equivalent)  which  delighted  a  people  whose  taste 
\m\  fallen  below  the  rcgxUar  drama.  Needless  to  say  what  was 
tbe  morality  of  the  Byzantine  stage,  or  what  the  life  which  the  young 
Mlrcaa  led.  ller  enemies  of  later  years  declared  it  to  hare 
been  more  than  usually  shuucless  and  disgusting ;  but  the  questioa 
U.  deltettely  bahtnccd  less  or  more,  l)esidea  l>eiug  now  insoluble, 
u  make  little  diRcrcncc  to  our  view  of  her  character,  .\ftcr  some 
the   accompanied   a   wealthy  Tyriau,  as    his  mistress,  to  the 
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governorship  of  Tripoli  ;  quarrelled  with  lum^  left  him,  and,  afl 
having  been  reduced  to  sad  straits  in  Egypt,  found  her  way  back  tol 
ConstantinoplCj  where — according  to  a  story  current  long  afterwarda 
in  tbe  city — she  sought  to  support  herself  by  spinning  wool  in  a  house 
near  the  edge  of  the  Golden  Horn.  This  looka  like  trying  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf.  However,  she  did  not  conceal  her  charms.  Encouraged 
by  the  words  of  an  Oriental  fortune-teller,  who  had  promised  her 
wealth  and  power,  she  threw  herself  in  the  way  of  Justinian,  wlio 
yielded  at  once  to  her  fascinationB.  He  was  then  about  forty  years 
of  age,  probably  some  twenty  years  her  senior,  nephew  of  the  reigning 
Emperor,  and  gathering  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  government  which 
were  beginning  to  slip  from  the  grasp  of  his  aged  and  ignorant  unelo;,^ 
He  waa  au  able  and  well-educated  man,  already  remarkable  for  hia' 
fondness  for  theology  and  his  assiduous  attention  to  public  business. 
His  passion  led  him  to  promise  to  marry  the  whilom  actress,  but  a 
law  dating  (in  substance)  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  aud  re-enacted 
by  later  Emperors,  forbade  the  union  of  Senators  and  other  persons  of 
cx&ltcd  rank  to  women  who  had  bceu  on  the  stage.  Nothing  was  left 
but  to  repeal  the  law,  wliich  the  Emperor  was  compelled  by  the  urgency 
of  his  nephew  to  do,  and  the  statute  may  still  be  read  in  that  Corpus 
Juris  which  so  long  held  sway  over  Continental  Europe,  a  monu- 
ment of  Theodora's  arts  and  Justinian's  susceptibility.  There  had 
been,  however,  a  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  nuptials  of  the  eager 
pair.  The  Empress  Euphcmia  was  an  ignorant  aud  rustic  person, 
who  had  risen  in  life  too  late  to  acquire  the  polish  of  the  capital. 
But  she  was  pious,  and  she  was  respectable  to  the  backbone.  She  had 
probably  heard  of  Theodora's  earlier  fame,  far  the  Court  was  like 
most  Courts ;  anyhow  she  know  what  Theodora  had  been,  aud  the 
idea  of  her  nephew  s  mturyiug  such  a  person  Mas  too  shocking  to  be 
considered.  While  she  lived  she  held  out,  and  kept  her  husband  to 
his  resistance ;  but  M-hen  she  died,  he  gave  way,  the  law  was  repealed, 
the  marriage  wa»  solemnized ;  aud  when  in  a  few  years  the  old 
Emperor  died,  Theodora  was  crowned  along  with  her  husband,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  Seuate,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people.  A 
rise  like  this  had  never  beeu  seen  before,  not  even  in  Constantinople, 
and  was  never  seen  again.  That  such  a  person  should  have  married 
aa  Emperor  was  wonderful  enough.  But  that  of  all  Emperors  she 
should  have  married  Justinian,  the  studious  and  pious  Justinian,  tho 
industrious  aud  abstemious  Justinian  :  here  was  indeed  matter  for 
a  liymn  to  Aphrodite,  had  there  been  a  poet  to  sing  it.  h 

If  the  story  ended  with  this,  we  should  only  have  had  one  more  in-^ 
stance  of  the  power  of  female  fascination  to  bend  strong  men,  and  of 
female  will  to  march  across  formidable  barriers.    Theodora  had  Iwen 
nothing  so  far  but  a  pert  pantomimist  and  a  notorious  courtesan.  What 
would  she  be  on  the  throne  of  the  world  ?     Would  she  not  cover  it 
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ith  the  mud  from  wliich  she  had  emerged^  resume  her  old  waySj  and 
M  as  quickly  as  she  had  climhcd? 
A  mau  vith  such  a.  disgraceful  past  would  probably  have  had  a 
disgraceful  future;  but  wonicu  have  a  power  beyond   men's  attaiu- 
ment  of  transforming  themselves  to  suit  their  new  conditions.    Theo- 
dora was  every  inch  an  Empress.     She  maintained  a  dignity  so  severe 
that  the  chief  dignitaries  trembled  in  her  presence.      She  insisted  on 
prostrations  and  terms  of  adulation  never  rendered  to  a  sovereign 
before.     She  occupied  hcraelf  with  the  gravest  affairs  of  State,  gave 
audiences  to  ambassadors,  received   groups  of  bishops  and  discnssed 
with  them  the  religious   coutrovcrsica  of  the  time,  appointed  and 
removed   the  highest  oflicials.     Her  husband  sometimes  seemed  to 
resist,  but  alvays  ended  by  complying,   so   that  it  soon   became  a 
Court  maxim  that  it  was  far  lietter  to  have  the  Empress  ou  your  side 
tlian  the  Emperor.    She  remembered   her  sisters  and  the  associates 
ofrarlier  days,  and,  exercising  the  dearest  prerogative  of  a  female 
ruler,  married  them  or  their  children  to  governors  of  proriuces  or 
nobles  of  the  Court — nobles  who  sometimes  sought  to  escape  this 
imwelcomc  favour.     Iler  conduct  as  a  wife  was,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  silence  of  her   enemies,   irrefiruachable.     Procopius  does  indeed 
I  nj  ibat  rumour  accused  her  of  too  great  fondness  for  one  of^  her 
stcnards.  but  the  only  evidence  given   is  that  she  had  him  tortured 
and  imprisoned  ;  conduct  not   incompatible  with  love,  but  not  suffi- 
deat  to  prove  it.     Had  this  bitter  foe  known  of  stronger  instances,  he 
vould  have  willingly  added  them  to  his  catalogue  of  crimes.  Perhaps  she 
wai  prodent,  and  resolved  to  secure  her  husband  by  fidelity ;  perhaps 
she  was  weary  of  her  old  life,  and  after  tasting  the  dregs  had  no  mind 
to  refill  the  cup.     Anyhow  her  conduct  was  decorous,  her  piety  cx- 
empliiT.    She  fonnded  churches,  she  established  the  first  reformatory 
for  vomen  of  her  old  vocation,  and  by  a  raid  swept  dve  hundred 
iniiBtes  into  the  great  establishment  wjiich  she  had  fitted  up  for  the 
pmpoae  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.     Envy  found  only  two 

I  bolts  to  charge  her  with,  intolerable  haughtiness  and  unrelenting 
Qittltj.  Without  beiieving  all  the  stories  which  Procopius  relates,  it 
ii  dear  enough  from  other  evidence  that  she  was  as  fierce  and  Im- 
ibcaUeon  the  throne  as  she  had  bceu  fierce  and  Implacable  among  her 
(Dnrades  of  the  Hippodrome.  Faults  doubly  hateful  In  a  woman  ;  but 
tiKa  she  had  with  them  the  unwomanly  virtues  of  persistence  and 
DOBM^.  Nothing  could  turn  or  shake  her  purpose.  Nothing  eould 
ippsl  her  spirit;  she  knew  fear  as  little  as  she  knew  pity.  At 
lliesQpreme  crisis  of  her  husband's  life,  the  great  insurrection  in 
tbe  sixth  year  of  her  reign,  when  Constantinople  was  In  the  bauds  of 
»kmt  of  furious  insurgents,  who  had  proclaimed  a  new  Emperor  and 
*crt  threatening  to  break  into  the  palace,  when  the  guards  were 
i^ivcriog,  when  Belisarlus  doubted  whether  resistance  was  possible. 
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and  the  Ministers  who  still  clung  to  Justinian  were  urging  liinn  to  fly 
with  the  ships  that  lay  ready  at  the  sea-wall  behind,  Theodora  declared, 
that  she  at  least  would  not  seek  safety  in  exile,  but  remain  to  pcri»b 
in  the  purple.  Her  spirit  emboldened  Belisarius  and  his  master.  A 
sudden  sally  turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  alter  a  fearful  slaughter  of 
the  insurgents  order  was  restored. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  power  Theodora  died — died  in 
the  odour  of  piety,  one  might  almost  say  of  sanctity,  for  a  courtly 
writer  spoke  of  her  soon  afterwanls  as  a  saint.  Her  empire  over  her 
husband  had  never  been  shaken,  though  her  enemies  had  often  sought 
to  poison  him  against  her.  In  his  widowed  old  age,  he  eoatinued 
to  speak  of  her  as  the  gift  of  God  by  whom  his  l)e8t  enterprises  bad 
been  prompted.  She  had  been  a  true  wife  to  him,  however  cruel  a 
mistress  to  his  subjects. 

This  is  the  Theodora  of  history  :  let  us  see  what  fiction  has  made 
of  her. 

In  Dr.  Dahu's  romance,  which  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Goths 
in  Italy,  she  does  not  frequently  appear;  but  an  interest  is  added 
to  his  delineation  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  period,  which  be 
has  illuHtrate<l  in  two  learned  works  as  well  as  in  this  story.  In  hla 
pages  she  is  crafty,  fascinating,  unfeeling,  but  above  all  voluptnous. 
She  moves  in  a  maze  of  schemes  and  intrigues,  some  meant  to 
counterwork  her  husband,  some  to  hold  him  faithful  to  her ;  and  at 
last,  when  one  of  her  amours  is  on  the  point  of  detection,  she  takes 
poison  to  escape  ruin.  There  is  nothing  to  attract  about  her,  except 
physical  beauty  skilfully  improved  by  art;  and^  what  is  worse,  there 
is  nothing  to  admire. 

Sir  Henry  Pottiuger'a  heroine  is  cast  in  a  very  different  moold 
In  his  hands  Theodora  becomes  uoble  and  elevated,  while  not 
ceasing  to  be  impulsive.  A  bold  attempt  this  for  one  who  seeks  to 
keep  so  close  to  history  as  Sir  Henry  does.  Yet  his  gallantry  has 
been  rewarded  by  no  inconsiderable  success.  She  is  a  woman  erf' 
powerful  character,  born  among  foul  surroundings,  whose  innate 
superiority  shakos  them  off  by  degrees,  purifying  herself,  and  making 
herself  worthy  of  the  love  of  a  great  raau  and  of  the  station  to 
which  he  raises  her.  She  is  hard,  and  sometimes  fierce,  but  she 
renounces  the  pleasures  of  sense  for  the  delights  of  pride  and 
ambition,  not  without  a  sense  of  the  duties  which  her  power  iuvolves. 
It  is  a  fine  conception,  worked  out  with  no  little  skill ;  and  one 
would  like  to  think  there  was  more  basis  for  it  than  history  unfor- 
tunately supplies. 

As  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  either  Mr.  Rhangabe's 
tragedy,  or  the  Italian  piece  of  "Theodora,"  which  it  .seems   was. 
published  [whether  acted  or  not  I  know  not)  some  time  ago,  I  hastei 
on  to  M,  Sardou's  play. 
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wuakiicss,  about  her;  sbc  seenia,  to  use  the  expression  of  Procopius, 
like  %  demon  sent  upon  earth  to  work  men's  ruioj  equally  by  her 
beauty  and  lier  resistless  will. 

I  ilu  not  make  this  u  reproach  agalust  M.  Sardou,  for  his  Parisian 
public  vonld  have  insisted  that  the  courtesan  i^mpress  shouhl  be 
a  courtesan  still.  Theodora,  the  builder  of  penitentiaries,  the  stem 
enforcer  of  moral  regulatious,  would  have  been  insipid  to  them 
unless  caught  in  violating  her  own  laws.  Besides,  bis  plot  required 
it.  But  there  is  a  criticism  to  which  the  portrait  is  fairly  open. 
If  any  contradictions  can  be  said  to  be  impassible  in  the  feminine 
character,  his  heroine  is  a  moral  impossibility.  A  woman  ydth.  such 
a  past  could  never  have  lavisihcd  on  Andreas  the  tcudcrucss,  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  she  displays.  With  such  a  past ;  yes,  and  with 
such  a  present.  Because  her  passion  for  Andreas  is  not  a  single  grand 
pas!)ion  which  has  come  in  to  fill  up  the  void  uf  her  life ;  it  is  one  of 
many  amours  which  she  roams  the  streets  of  her  capital  to  seek ;  it 
is,  wheu  first  brought  before  us,  a  diversion,  a  passing  excitement, 
not  a  love  to  which  that  porap  and  power,  iu  which  we  have  just  seen 
htr  exulting,  arc  to  be  lightly  sacriticcd. 

Poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  must  no  doubt  often  deviate  from,  as 
well  as  add  to,  the  facts  of  history  when  they  choose  a  historical 
subject.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  less  they  deviate,  so  much  the 
better  do  they  succeed  ?  No  one  has  stuck  so  close  to  his  authorities 
as  Shakpspp.are  does  in  his  historical  plays — of  course  I  do  not  speak 
of  half-fabi;lous  talcs  like  "  Macbeth,"  but  of  the  English  historical 
plays,  and  the  splendid  triad  of  Roman  tragedies.  The  same  remark 
applies,  though  with  less  force,  to  Schiller  and  to  Walter  Scott ;  perhaps 
even  to  Dumas.  It  is  a  question  not  as  between  historic  truth 
and  artistic  truth,  but  of  finding  the  highest  artistic  truth  in  adhering 
to  historic  truth,  not  necessarily  in  incident,  but  certainly  in  character. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  improve  upon  Nature  in  character  drawing,  the 
highest  and  moat  difficult  of  all  artistic  efforts. 

In  the  accessories  of  his  drama,  M.  Sardou  has  taken  enormoitB 
pains  to  reproduce  the   manners,  the   Court  usages,  the   daily  life, 
of  Constantinople.     In  fact,   he   gives  us,  through  the  speeches  of 
the  minor  characters,  instructive  discourses  on  palace  etiquette,  on 
the  factious  of  the  Hippodrome,  and   I   kuow   uot  what  else.      Tie 
has  been  seconded  with  equal  skill  and  knowledge  by  M-  Duqucsnel^ 
who  undertakes  the  scenery  and   decorations.      Costumes,   architec- 
ture, furniture,  are  not  only  beautiful  iu  themselves  and   exquisitely 
harmonious  in  colour,  but  have  evidently  been  studied  with  infinite 
'^nrc   aud  under  the  guidance   of  accomplished  archicologists.      But 
Ul  this    auxiety   to  reproduce    the    Byzantium    of    the    sixth 
'j   our  author    is    betrayed  into    anachronisms    more   serious 
I    mistake    in  dress    or  phrase.       Andreas,    the  philosophic 
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votary  of  freedom,  ia  impossible.  In  all  those  centurie^j  from 
the  Antouincs  doirnwards,  there  is  nothing  more  strange  to  us 
moderns  thiuj  the  absence  of  cflorts  for  political  reform,  for 
liberty,  for  vliat  we  call  coDstitutionalism.  Everybody  accepts 
despotism  as  the  natural  aud  necessary  thing :  nobody  has  any 
idea  of  improvcmcut,  except  the  replacing  a  hnrsb  despot  by  a 
miJder  one.  Andreas  might  biLve  carried  away  from  that  University 
of  Athens  which  Justinian  had  just  closed^  a  contempt  for  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  day,  and  an  indignation  at  the 
moral  corruption  of  society  ;  but  a  zeal  fur  political  freedom — 
no  I  that  he  would  never  have  learnt  from  those  last  successors  of 
Plato,  Damascius  and  his  five  brethren,  who  had  gone  to  seek  at 
the  court  of  Chosrocs  Anushirvan  the  repose  wliicli  Justiniau'a 
intolerance  denied  them  in  the  Boman  Empire.  There  were  at 
least  three  oppositions  to  Justiniau — oppositions  which  probably 
united  in  the  great  insurrection;  the  dynastic  opposition  of  those 
who  clung  to  the  family  of  the  late  JCmpcror  Anastasius,  the  eccle- 
siastical opjKisition  of  the  Monophysites,  the  sporting  opposition  {if 
one  may  call  it  so)  of  the  green  faction  in  the  chariot  races,  liut 
of  a  reforming  opposition,  of  aspirations  for  freedom,  not  a  trace. 

A  not  less  curious  piece  of  modernism  oc*;urs  in  the  horror  of 
the  Fraokikh  warrior  who  (igtits  for.  the  Emperor  at  the  slaughter 
inflicted  on  the  rebels.  He  tells  Justinian  that  twenty  thousand  have 
Callen.  Justinian  answers,  with  disappointraentj  "Pas  plus?"  and 
Charibcrt  delivers  his  tudigualion  in  a  line  sentence.  To  judge  the 
F^vike  by  their  performances  at  that  very  time  in  Oaul  and  Italy, 
there  was  nothing  they  enjoyed  so  much  as  a  blood  bath^  even  when 
the  victims  Mere  not  their  enemies. 

Justisian's  Dame  suggests  a  word  on  the  aspect  in  which  the  play 
pfCKOts  him.  Cruel,  cowardly,  auspicious,  he  is  the  moat  despicable 
person  in  it.  Such  a  view  may  be  justified  dramatically  as  supplying 
a  foil  to  the  courage  aud  promptitude  of  Theodora;  aud  it  gives 
scope  for  some  very  powerful  acting.  Perplexing  as  Justinian's 
character  is,  there  is  nothing  to  prove  him  a  coward,  and,  so  far  from 
being  cruel,  he  was,  for  a  despot,  singularly  lenient.  He  usually 
spared,  sometimes  he  pardoned,  jwrsons  detecte*!  in  conspiracies 
against  hiro.  He  treated  captive  enemies  with  a  leniency  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  Cic8ar*8  behaviour  to  the  gallant  Vercingctorix, 
The  harsh  act*  of  his  reign,  plentiful  enough  no  doubt,  were  acts  of 
policy,  not  of  cruelty.  Unfeeling  good  nature  is  perhaps  the  phrase 
that  bcit  describes  him.  And  whatever  may  have  been  his  weak- 
acsses,  he  was  an  abler  ruler  than  the  weak  aud  wavering  pedant 
whom  M.  Sardou  brings  before  us. 

I  have  nu  space  left  for  a  criticism  of  the  play  generally.  It 
brima  orer  vith  cleverness,  aud   though    the    action  flags    in    the 
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earlier  scenes,  several  of  those  in  the  middle  and  end  arc  effective  to 
the  last  degree ;  they  give  thrilling  situations,  where  every  phrase 
and  every  gesture  tells.  If  the  merit  of  a  piece  be  to  bring  out 
good  acting,  a  suflicicat  test  for  the  spectator  to  apply,  nothing 
better  can  be  imagined.  When  one  looks  at  the  drama  as  literature,  ■ 
different  questions  arise,  and  receive  less  satisfactory  answers.  There 
is  a  want  of  deep  human  interest.  It  is  in  Theodora  thai  the 
passion  of  the  piece  is  concentrated ;  and  Theodora's  passion  (for 
the  reason  given  above)  seems  to  ring  false.  There  is  also  a  want  of 
dignity.  Of  the  colloquialism  of  the  dictiun  no  complaint  Ot  is 
said)  1X1091  be  madej  ior  the  author  aims  at  realism,  and  he 
attains  it  in  making  the  charioteers  talk  like  jockeys.  We  may 
well  believe  that  in  the  conjugal  disputes  of  Justinian  and  Theodora 
he  scolded  like  a  bourgeoit  husband,  and  she  stung  like  one  of  ■ 
M.  Zola's  heroines.  \Vc  feel  how  much  Constantinople,  the  city 
of  pleasure  to  that  ^-auished  world,  may  have  resembled  Paris,  the 
metropolis  of  pleasure  to  this  one.  The  realism  is  complete.  Hut 
is  realism  here  iu  itj;  right  place  ?  Dini»  not  our  imagiuatioti 
when  it  is  roused  by  these  famous  names,  wliieb,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  in  life,  shine  down  ujion  us  through  the  vista  of  ■ 
the  ages  witli  that  glory  which  the  reverence  of  many  generations 
and  the  tribute  of  poets  like  Dante  have  lent  them,  do  not  our  eyes 
when  they  are  dazzlctl  by  the  splendid  prcsentatiou  of  the  arts  and 
pomp  of  a  refinwl  civilization  and  a  gorgeous  Court,  demand  that  the 
tone  and  manners  and  language  of  the  persons  who  bear  these  names 
and  tread  these  halls  shall  rise  into  the  higher  air  of  itoetry  ?  I  ■ 
found  myself  wishing  for  verse,  perhaps  even  for  music,  to  keep 
the  piece  on  that  level  to  which  imagination  sought  to  raise  it,  and 
from  which  the  dialogue  was  always  dragging  it  down.  ■ 

The  flialogue,  but  not  the  acting — for  the  acting  was  worthy  of 
Shakespeare  or  Corneillc.  Any  one  of  the  five  or  six  leading  parts 
might  alone  have  deserved  the  attention  of  a  critic,  could  that 
attention  have  been  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  eentnd  tigure. 
Mdlle.  Sarah  iicrnliardt  is  said  tu  have  spent  hours  in  gazing  on  the 
portrait  of  Theodora,  copied,  or  photographed,  for  her  from  the 
mosaic  iu  San  \'itale  at  Aaveima.  She  has  rendered  the  character  as 
M.  Sardou  wrote  it  for  her  with  marvellous  force,  and  not  less 
marvellous  versatility.  I'Vom  the  languid  insolence  of  the  Kmpresi 
receiving  on  her  throne  the  obeisance  of  the  ambassador  of  Chosroes, 
to  the  wild  despair  of  the  mistress  of  Andreas  wailing  over  his 
corpse,  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  pan  to  which  she  does  not  give  the 
most  perfect  and  finished  expression.  Yet  Mdlle.  Beruhardt's  acting 
does  not  answer  to  the  conception  of  the  Kmpress  which  we  form  either 
from  her  career  or  her  face.  There  is  an  air  of  the  serpent  about  . 
this  acting,  a    winding,  waving,   coiling,   entwining,    fascinating  air. « 
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Theodora  was  no  serpcat^  but  a  tigress,  or  perhaps  a  leopard,  glossy 
and  graceful,  but  glaring  straight  at  her  prey,  and  ready  to  fell  it 
with  a  spring.  She  waR  small  in  figurcj  we  are  told,  awd  her 
features  were  delicate ;  but  her  eyes  Iiad  a  fierce  intensity  that 
afinghtcd  those  who  approached  her.  One  seems  to  &nd  something 
of  this  in  the  Ravenna  mosaic,  though  in  it  she  wears  a  look  of 
demure  devotion,  and  bears  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint. 

Of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  play  1  uccd.  not  speak.  The  frequent 
obtrusion  of  the  earlier  incidents  of  tlte  heroine's  life  seems  iutcuded 
not  so  much  to  illustrate  her  character  as  to  pique  and  whet  the 
morbid  taste  of  an  audlcucc ;  aud  it  suggests  that  the  society  which 
floats  over  these  allusions  may  not  be  morally  far  removed  from  the 
'•ociety  in  which  the  career  of  Theodora  M-as  possible.  To  pursue 
reflectious  of  this  kind,  however,  even  if  they  came  well  from  a 
foreigner,  would  be  an  ungracious  return  for  the  enjoyment  which 
Paris  ofl'ers  to  lovers  of  the  drama.  \Vliatcvcr  lanicutations  the 
elder  generation  of  Frenchmen  may  raise  over  the  decadeuce  of 
politics  aud  oratory  and  philosophy,  here,  at  least,  is  an  art  in  which 
ahc  still  stands  far  ahead  of  all  other  capitals. 

James  Brvcb. 
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NTEIIMIXAHLE  storirs  of  middle-class  life — long  prose  nctjons, 
aurli  aa  antiquity  did  well  to  do  without."      Tlieae  were  the 


Rcornfiil  terms  in  which  M.  Renan  spoke  of  modern  fietion  at  the 
reception  of  Victor  ChcrbuUez  into  the  IVeiich  Academy.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  haughty  dictum  of  the  learned  French  professor,  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  the  novel  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  forms  of 
modern  literature.  In  it  the  popular  mind  ix  pleased  to  see  the 
reflection  of  its  own  ways  of  living  and  thinking,  the  mirror  of  its  own 
face  and  ligure.  The  fact  that  antiquity  had  no  fiction,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  in  our  day  conceive  and  wcitc  it,  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
immense  difference  between  past  and  present  social  conditions.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  only  reading  part  of  the  population— that  is  to  say, 
the  free  class — had  to  draw  its  intellectual  nutriment  mainly  from 
the  ode,  the  epic,  and  the  tragedy ,^ — aristocratic  forms  of  literature 
admirably  i^uited  to  the  tastes  of  those  rutiu<^  oligarchies  to  which  that 
class  gave  rise,  and  reflectinj;  faithfully,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  mind 
of  the  people  and  the  national  genius.  But  the  society  of  our  own  day 
requires  a  furm  of  literature  corresponding  with  its  own  profoundly 
democratic  instincts — a  literature  which  finds  nothing  too  humble  or 
too  minute,  and  which  reproduces  all  the  changing  scenes  and  varied 
aspects  of  the  popular  life.  Now  this  form  can  be  no  other  than  the 
novel.  Renau  is  mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  novel,  and  the 
mistake  comes  from  his  applying  to  two  widely  different  social  epochs 
au  identical  literary  criterion.  ^^^ 

I  pointed  out  last  September  that,  even  before  the  end  of  li^^| 
century,  and  more  particularly  since  1815.  Italian  literature  had  beCi^ 
saturated  with  the  idea  of  national  independence, — the  patriotic  note 
being  so  dominant  throughout  that  period  that  even  the  rctuotest  topics 
were  pressed  into  the  service,  if  it  were  only  to  convey  an  allusion,  a 
regret,  or  an  aspiration.  Fiction  in  particular  served,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  the  purpose  of  patriotic  recruiting.  E.\.cepting  only  Manzoui. 
— an  abstract  mind,  of  Olympian  serenity,  whose  "  I'romessi  Sposi" 
was  intended  simply  as  a  work  of  art  anil  a  study  of  an  historically 
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true  social  situatiou — the  other  Italian  writcrsj  such  as  Gucrrazzi  aud 
Massimo  d'Azcgiio,  who  succeeded  him  in  historicul  romance,  were  for 
the  most  part  animated  by  a  political  motive.  The  facts  and  personages 
of  history  were  used  liy  tbc^e  writers  at  their  own  convenience  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  'lational  consciousness  with  the  racraory  of 
the  glorious  events  of  other  days;  and  it  mattered  little  whether  or  not 
rthose  ei'ents  would  hear  the  light  of  a  sound  and  thorough  criticism. 
iBot  about  the  year  ISOf.),  ivith  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
[began  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  our  rr>manlic  literature.  It 
already  been  Bern  how  aome  of  nur  poets  abandoned  tlic  national 
lea  for  other  topics  and  other  artistic  ideals.  In  the  same  way,  fiction 
entered  a  new  phase ;  it  quitted  the  historic  field  to  paint  the 
SI0U8  aud  the  manners  of  to-day.  VVc  had  used  the  historical 
romance  simply  as  a  weapon  of  popular  warfare.  The  war  wa.s  over  ; 
the  forces  so  long  employed  against  the  foreigner  were  set  free  ;  and 
we  turned  upon  ourselves  to  see  what  we  were  like  aud  to  make  our 
own  aa]uainiance.  The  historical  novel  gave  place  to  the  personal  aud 
pBTchological.  Milan  look  Uit  lead  in  the  new  movement;  its  example 
was  followed  by  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  we  are  now  flooded  with  this 
sort  of  literary  production,  though  our  more  cultured  and  distin- 
guished classes,  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear^  prefer  the 
French  and  even  the  English  novel  to  the  native  Italian. 

But  by  what  lesthetic  criterion,  I  may  reasonably  be  asked,  are  you 
going  to  judge  the  literature  of  your  eountryy  What  is  your  own 
coDception  of  the  j;reat  movement  of  modern  thought  and  of  tlie 
artistic  representation  of  life?  Arc  you  realist,  idealist,  naturalist,  or 
impersonalist  (to  use  the  new  terra  recently  applied  to  a  particular 
method  in  art)  ?  The  question,  is  fair  enough,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  ^pend  a  few  words  upon  it. 

The  craving  for  certainty  as  to  the  True,  the  Ileal,  is  so  intense  and 
8o  rooted  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  philosofihers 
have  laboured  for  centuries  at  the  problem,  and  if,  notwithstanding 
tbc  meagre  results  obtained,  this  craving  should  still  constitute  in 
eTery  age  the  torment  and  the  glory  nf  human  thought.  What  is  the 
Real"?  Where  shall  it  be  foimd  V  Is  it  in  the  outward  things  perceived 
by  the  senses  ?  or  is  it  in  the  conception  wc  form  to  ourselves  of  them, 
the  ideal  representation  of  them  within  our  own  miuds?  Ilow  far 
does  this  mental  conception — the  idcal^reprodiice  the  realities  of  the 
external  world  'f  Do  we  know  these  realities  in  their  true  and  proper 
eaiencc,  as  they  are,  or  have  wc  cognizance  only  of  their  qualities  aud 
Itributes  ?  Here  is  the  great  question.  In  theological  times,  where 
lan  and  things  all  blend  and  lose  themselves  in  (rod,  who  is  at  once 
the  supreme  Iteality  and  the  supreme  Ideal,  the  question  hardly  exists, 
or  it  presents  itself  in  other  terms.  But  wiien  reason  steps  in  and 
destroys  the  ideal  world  constructed  by  revelation,  it  finds  itself  con- 
fronted by  a  world  of  objects  and  phenomena  for  the  investigation  and 
explanation  of  which  it  is  thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resources.  It 
is  in  thi*  situation  that  Descartes  appears  to  have  found  himself,  with 
his  "  Oubito,  rogito,  ergo  sum  " — a  formula  which  at  once  affirms  the 
rwlityof  the  thinking  subject  and  casts  a  doubt  ou  that  of  surrounding 
object!:.  This  doubt  is  even  more  resolutely  utKrmcd  by  Uerkeley,  who 
toaiDtained  that  the  visible  world  exists  only  in  uur  conception  of  it. 
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Berkeley's  idealism  was  itBclf  a  reaction  against  the  doctrine  of  Locke, 
which  vindicated  the  reality  of  matter,  and  asserted  that  the  properties 
which  he  distinfjuishes  as  "primary" — that  is  to  say,  "  solidity,  exten- 
sion, figure,  motion,  and  rest*' — "would  be  really  in  the  world,  as  tliey 
are,  whether  there  were  any  sensible  Ijcing  to  perceive  them  or  not." 
Only  then  comes  Kaut  to  prove,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  these  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  but  determinations  of  the  ideas  of  time,  apace,  and 
causality,  of  which  the  mind  is  co^izant  d  pnoH ;  and  that,  as  such, 
they  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  things  themselves,  but  are 
inherent  in  onr  own  intellectual  conception  and  CDmprehension  of  the 
things.  They  thus,  together  with  the  whole  viaible  universe,  belong 
not  to  the  real,  but  to  the  ideal ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we 
can  take  knowledge  of  the  world  about  us  in  no  other  way  thau  by 
means  of  the  conception  we  form  of  it  in  our  own  raiuds.  This  leads 
Kant,  and  Schopenlinner  after  bira,  to  sum  up  his  philosophical  belief 
in  the  well-known  formuln  : — "  The  world  is  my  imagination  of  it " 
("Die  Welt  ist  meine  Vorstellung "). 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  transcendental  conception  of  the 
True  may  not  be  useless  here,  as  serving  to  illustrate  and  better  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  'IVuo  in  art  Thus,  in  art  also,  everything 
turns  on,  the  question  whether  tbe  Keal  is  the  outward  object  of  which 
our  senses  take  cognizance,  or  the  inward  representation  of  it  in  the 
raiud.  To  rac  it  appears  that  all  the  objects  and  facts  and  scenes  of 
life  hare  no  actual  reality,  nor  can  be  truly  known,  except  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves,  ordered,  and,  as  it  were,  idcaliz-cd,  in  our  own  thought. 
'Hius  the  ideal  in  art  is  but  the  Ileal,  thought  and  seen  under  the  lUu- 
minating  rays  of  the  imaginaiiou. 

Very  different  theories  of  art  are,  however,  now  in  fashion.  If  these 
theories  are  to  prevail,  and  to  become  the  arcepted  law  of  artistic 
representation,  the  art  of  writing  will  soon  become  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  It  is  s-iuiply  a  question,  as  evcrylxMly  now  knows,  of 
observing  some  object — a  person,  or  a  country,  or  a  phenomenon  of 
some  sort— and  of  reproducing  it  on  paper  with  that  mechanical  accuracj- 
of  which  the  new  school  has  found  out  the  secret.  Tbe  artist  need 
not  add  anything  of  his  own,  uor  uccd  he,  strictly  speaking',  take  anj- 
thingaway.  Prolixity  and  minuteness  of  description,  and  a  wearisome 
exuberance  of  incident— usually  frivolous  and  meaningless  incident — 
are  a  characteristic  of  the  school.  It  is  a  capital  point  that  the  artist 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  observer;  and  that  he  is  on  no 
account  to  breathe  one  breatli  of  soul  into  the  thing  observed  and 
reproduced.  He  must  stand  off  from  his  own  personages,  who  move 
in  vii-tue  of  laws  he  has  nothing  to  do  with,  and  by  a  mechanism  of 
their  own.  And  in  fact  this  new  method,  by  a  natural  evolution  iu 
the  scale  of  isina,  goes  far  the  present,  until  a  new  term  shall  be  found 
for  it,  by  tbe  name  of  "  Impersonalism.''  The  artist  is,  in  fact,  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  the  physiologist ;  as  the  physiologist  simply  studies 
the  physical  phenomena,  so  the  artist  simply  reads  "  the  human  docu- 
ment." Somebody  itiiiocently  remarked  to  the  leader  of  the  school 
that  by  this  method  neither  character  nor  action  could  have  any 
warmth  or  life.  "  Quite  true,"  replied  M.  Zola ;  "  my  people  have  no 
soul  iu  them  at  all.  1  am  perfectly  content;  1  meant  it  so,"  And 
tason  M.  Zola  and  his  followers  do  meau  it  so  is  that  tbcy  con- 
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aider  that  only  on  th»  condition  can  they  make  their  people  reftl|  and 
gire  a  Irnthful  and  honest  representation  of  the  realities  of  life. 

Certainly  this  is  the  easiest  of  arts,  well  within  reach  of  the  moat 
ordinary  lutvlli^ence.  Direct  ohaervation  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
this  retjuires  only  the  most  rudimentary  facnitics  of  thought  and 
imagination.  iU-Hectiou,  Mhich  is  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
things  observed,  and  without  which  tlie  thinjjs  themselves  have  no 
real  testhetic  value,  goes  for  nothing.  It  is  neither  ditficiilt  nor 
&tigning  to  look  on  life  with  the  frivolous  curiosity  of  a  tourist,  and 
spare  oneself  the  needleas  labour  of  seeking  to  discover  within  oneself 
the  secret  of  the  things  observed,  or  of  touching  them  with  the  life 
and  colour  of  thought. 

"  Bot  that  is  antiquated  art/'  it 'will  be  said.  "  We  have  thrown 
all  that  away,  along  with  our  eaat-off  clothes  and  our  old  iron.  The 
democratic  society  of  our  time  demands  a  strong  aud  realistic  repre- 
sentation of  life,  not  refinements  of  thought  which  nobody  cared  for 
but  the  idle  and  the  elegant."  Yes^  but  let  us  understand  one 
another.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from  denying  that  the  social  coudiliuns  of 
our  time  have  created  wholly  new  requirements  in  art.  The  old  social 
order  lies  in  ruins ;  the  rising  tide  of  democracy  has  carried  away  the 
last  barriers  which  divided  it  into  an  organized  hierarchy,  consecrated 
by  little  else  but  time  and  vague  tradition.  A  new  humanity  has 
come  upon  the  scene ;  on  it  we  must  fasten  our  eyes,  and  learn  to 
interpret  it«  instinets,  its  aspirations,  and  its  genius.  Thiers  saw  this 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  lu  the  preface  to  his  "History  of  the 
French  litrvoluUon,"  he  says :  "  lu  former  times  history  was  written 
far  the  use  of  the  Dauphin ;  now  it  must  be  written  for  the  use  of  the 
people."  This  is  the  manifesto  more  or  less  expressly  accepted  by  the 
realistic  novelists  of  our  day.  Read,  for  instance,  the  preface  of  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt  in  "Gcrrainie  Lacerteux,"  where  the  words  of 
Thiers  arc  quoted  for  the  henelit  of  the  reader  and  the  justification  of 
the  authors.  This  preface  at  once  explains  the  vaison  d'etre  of  the 
saturalisiie  literature  and  accounts  for  the  defects  and  vices  by  which 
it  is  disiigured. 

But  assuredly  if  the  course  of  events  has  brought  under  the  eye  of 
the  artist  and  the  student  new  i-ccncs  and  a  whole  new  world  of  human 
life — that  plebeian  world  in  which  so  large  a  part  uf  our  social  life  is 
now  concentrated— it  by  no  means  follows  that  the;  art'  which  is  to 
represent  these  things  must  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  former 
days.  It  is  simply  that  new  elements  of  observation  are  offered  to 
the  mind  of  the  artist — the  simple  and  vigorous  germinating  elements 
of  the  intimate  popular  consciousness.  The  new  art,  instead  of  returning 
from  these  studies  vitiated  and  deteriorated,  as  people  imagine,  on^ht 
rather  to  draw  from  its  new  field  of  observation  a  new  force  of  colour- 
ing, and  to  acquire  a  more  complex  play  of  thouglit,  while  it  will 
have  at  its  disposal  a  richer  and  more  variouB  language,  answering 
to  the  rich  variety  of  the  popular  speech — a  language  which  shall  be, 
•0  to  speak,  more  orchrMral  than  the  Jauguage  of  the  past. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  these  things  so  new  to  us.  In  our  mediaeval 
republics  the  people  was  sovereign  dcjurf  and  fh-  facto ;  and  it  was  at 
that  verj'  period  that  art  reached  its  culmination. 

But  we  are,  perhaps,  allowing  these  questions  to  detain  us  too  long. 
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The  reader  will  care  less  for  a  discussion  of  esthetic  principles,  more  or 
Jess  ingenious  tlif^n  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  new  artistic 
manifest  at  ious  which,  whether  or  not  they  correspond  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  tichooU,  reveal  new  aspects  of  luiman  life  and  thought. 
^Ve  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  discussion  of  some  recent  works  of  fictiun.^ 
In  Italian  productions  of  this  class  the  English  reader  will  not,  perha|>aj  f 
find  much  to  envy ;  but  a  knowledge  of  some  of  their  features  may 
not  be  without  interest  or  without  use. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  novels  published  of  late  rears  in 
Italy  is  "Malomlira,"  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  a  Venetian  writtir,  who 
had  already  become  known,  some  years  earlier,  as  an  accomplished  and 
graceful  poet.  The  plot  of  "Malombra,"  to  bome  extent,  resembles 
that  of  Victor  Chcrbtiiiez's  "Count  Koslia."'  The  Marchioness  Marina 
lives  with  her  uncle,  ('aunt  Caesar  d'Ormcngo  ;  she  is  young,  beautiful, 
accomplished,  elegant,  with  peculiarly  refined  and  complicated  nervous 
susceptibilities,  and  haughtily  conscious  of  her  talents  and  her  birth. 
She  believes  ia  a  plurality  of  successive  earthly  cx.istenccs.  In  general, 
she  lives  on  tolerably  good  terras  with  her  uncle  Cwsar,  a  somewhat 
nigged  personage,  of  tastes  and  temper  wholly  different  from  her  own, 
and  with  no  liking  at  all  for  literature,  art,  or  music,  which  she 
passionately  loves.  But  her  tolerance  is  turned  into  bitter  hatred 
when  !ihc  discovers  the  origin  of  the  legend  which  hangs  about  the 
castle  of  Malombra,  The  mother  of  Count  Csesar,  Cecilia  Varrega  di 
Camogli,  wife  of  Count  Kmmanuel  d'Ormcngo,  had  been  condemned 
by  her  husband,  for  her  supposed  iiiHilelity  to  him,  to  a  sort  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  iu  this  very  castle  of  Malombra,  where  she  had 
accordingly  UvlmI  and  died  a  prisoner.  Marina  finds  in  a  certain  chest 
a  document  addressed  by  this  lady  to  her  future  self,  in  which  slie 
recounts  her  sufferings,  and  charges  herself  not  to  forget  in  her  second 
life  on  earth  (the  belief  in  successive  existences  is  apparently  hereditary 
in  the  family)  to  avenge  her  by  again  attaching  herself  to  Renato,  her 
supposed  lover  —who  of  course  is  to  lie  also  enjoying  a  second  existence. 
Donna  Cecilia  had  foreseen  that  her  second  life  was  to  be  spent,  like 
her  first,  in  the  castle  of  Malombra,  and  that  she  was  there  to  recover 
her  Keuato.  This  extraordinary  document  was  written  in  a  lofiy  style, 
and  displayed  the  bitterest  resentment  ngainst  the  whole  house  of 
Ormcngo,  whom  the  uuhappy  lady  describes  as  her  murderers.  To  a 
woman  of  almost  morbid  nervous  impressibility  like  the  Marchioness 
Marina,  iuditrcrcucc  to  such  a  letter  is  naturally  impossible.  Dclieving, 
as  she  does,  in  smieessive  exiatencts,  she  is  at  once  seized  with  the  idea 
that  she  herself  actually  is  the  re-incorjjorated  Donna  Cecilia,  and  that 
she  is  here  to  avenge  herself  on  the  house  of  d'Orraengo  by  finding 
and  loviug  the  re-ineurporated  Rcnata  Accident  is  not  slow  in  coming 
to  her  aid.  A  yoinig  man  named  Conrad  Silla  is  staying  in  the  castle. 
He  has  been  called  in  (like  Gilbert  in  Cherbiiliez's  novel)  to  help  Count 
Csesar  in  some  half- literary,  half- scientific  work.  At  the  first  sight  of 
this  youth—who  is  possessed  of  every  possible  attraction — Donna 
Marina  receives  a  sort  of  revelation  of  the  truth  of  this  terrible 
family  history.  She  is  sure  he  is  Renato.  Unfortunately,  the 
real  has  some  power  over  her  as  well  as  the  imaginary.  She  knows 
that  Conrad  is  the  son  of  a  lady  with  whom  Count  Ctesai— 
had    been  extremely  intimate,    and  that  he  ia   commonly  supposcdL 
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to  tkc  «ite»M  «f  Ouua  Ommu.  Ih  «Ii«  ftrA 
It  oTTTCumc  fay  tkuA  tunfiicMKit  «««l  tl 
;  to  be  ■tfdeied  U  Utat  such  a  l»iy  in  MK>h  «  Mtn.' 
bc£if«  tbe  interriBv  is  onr,  to  Uunoh  at  tlio  a  r 
sdiiMa  aUoaKMi  to  fats  suppoacd  lUqpUmato  tMrUt, 
ilijaterieaof  M!eoMoftfaeaioM**a»rtoa*"iAMwt|«thMt  i 
tfae  tvo  jroaag  people.  They  ftrcl  a  very  dcotilnt  iti-a«  kU)t  Uv  i>iit'h  tntior. 
yci  a  nsorfaid  pride  oa  twth  sides  rcquuvs  thviu  to  km;^|)  tip  a  klalv  i>l 
acnmoaiotu  varfare.  There  is  eveu  a  inyatrriuiiR  rr|tnUiou  lii^twi*«u 
tfaem,  due  in  part  to  the  haUuctnation  nmlor  whioh  tVMum  Mnruta 
lives,  and  of  which  Conmd  is  not  diHiinetlv  nwnri<,  riicilly,  I'tMiratl 
wearies  of  the  struggle  aud  Icnvt'it  tliv  oaRtlc,  whuriMl  kimmuk  tii  him 
tfaal  he  caii  no  longer  rcuiaiu  with  dignity,  llo  rrturiu  unly  nI  Mm 
end  of  the  story  to  take  part  in  a  trugic  tccno.  Conitt  ('u'»Nr  U  ill, 
and  DoQoa  Marina — who&e  hnllnciniitiun  by  Utis  Inno  unuMiiil*  In 
moDomauia — thinks  thiit  the  uionient  liu*  eunio  loi*  iiitiiifyinK  »l  i\\w\* 
her  love  and  her  revenge.  She  sends  fur  Sills  fruin  Mllun,  i»ult>rs 
with  him  the  chamber  of  the  dyiuf;  msn,  snd  uIUms,  in  iMTordiiiiro 
with  the  posthumous  behest  of  DoniiA  Cceiliii,  thr«t'  word*:  "('iiii|||h 
is  here,  with  her  lurtT,  to  see  yuti  ilic  I  "  <>rrril  \%  thti  si'iiiidiil  niiiriMK 
the  bystaudcnt.  The  marriiif^o  nrrangrd  to  takn  plsrv  iHHwnffM 
Mariaaandtbe  Count  Salvador,  to  wlii<!li  she  hail  ({ivrn  n  kfiMrMhll 
consent,  is  broken  off.  Conrad,  who  finds  himsidf  IlKurtitK  nKsliist-  his 
wiU  as  the  accomplice  in  an  nnwdrlhy  aelioii,  haa  im  wikI)  to  tnkfi  his 
place;  and  the  disappointed  Miirins,  who,  amidat.  nil  hrr  dt<liist»rii| 
Lad  always  counted  on  the  reality  of  his  sffoetion  for  liiir,  fldlsliM  IIm 
story  by  putting  an  cud  to  his  life  and  her  owa 
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power  to  realize  his  owu  ideal.  But  this  woman  he  never  finds.  We 
have  seen  the  end  of  his  romanct;  with  Marina.  Another  j;irl  Edith, 
who  knows  of  hiR  passion  for  Marina,  and  who,  moreover,  has  devoted 
her  whole  affection  to  her  old  father,  will  not  have  him;  and  even 
before  he  is  actually  murdered  by  Marina,  he  feels  himself  dying  of 
aclf-distrast  and  moral  impotence.  Courad  Silla  is  an  example  of  the 
powcrlessness  of  the  ideal  left  to  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  society  which 
is  governed  almost  exclusively  by  eelfish  and  material  interests. 

It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  remark  that  such  exprcsBions  as  "  the 
ideal,"  "the  good,"  "virtue,"  "aspiration,"  have  no  meaning  in 
naturalistic  art;  since  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  naturalistic  world 
people  simply  obey  the  laws  of  the  ennrontnentj  the  compulsion  of 
heredity,  or  the  fatality  of  instinct  **  Malombra '"  therefore  is  not 
nattiralistin.  Nevcrthclcas.  that  school  has  many  adepts  in  Italy,  and 
very  intolerant  they  are.  They  cannot  admit  that  any  art  diflcring 
from  their  own  can  now  exist  in  the  light  of  day.  And  it  is  quite  true 
that  among  the  generality  of  Italian  readers  they  attract  the  most 
attention,  and  are  the  most  in  fashion.  I  remember  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  literary  career.  Tiord  Byron  attempted  story-writing, 
lie  soon  gave  it  up.  "  I  ran  into  reality,"  he  says  somewhere  in  his 
"  Memoirs."  Our  modern  writers  look  at  things  in  just  the  other  way. 
Their  great  fear  is  lest  they  should  even  for  a  single  moment  allow 
themselves  to  be  mastered  by  their  imagination,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
blank  and  crude  reality,  no  matter  bow  freely  it  may  present  to  their 
eyes  things  trivial,  base,  or  foul. 

I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  those  of  our  literary 
productinns  which,  under  the  name  of  novelsj^  give  ua  nothing  but  a 
disgURling  exhibition  of  hideous,  vulgar,  and  revolting  scenes.  Snch 
is  the  recently  published  "Fidelia,"  of  A.  Colantti,  in  which  the  hus- 
band suspects  his  wife's  iDftdclity  after  her  death  from  the  figure  of  the 
corpse,  and  carries  it  to  the  dissecting-room  to  satisfy  himself.  This  is 
too  horrible  ;  let  us  pass  tn  something  less  intolerable.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  dc  Zcrbi's  "L'Avvclcuatrice" — "the  Poisoner." 

De  Zerbi  is  a  brilliant  Neapolitan,  with  a  wonderful  aptitude  for 
the  most  various  purnuits.  He  is  at  once  author,  politician,  journalist, 
and  critic,  lie  was  one  of  those  who  most  distinguished  thcmselvc$ 
by  their  courage  and  8clf*dcvotion  during  the  recent  cholera  epidemic 
in  Naples;  and  he  was  also  the  reporter  in  Parliament  of  the  so-called 
Bill  for  "  gutting  Naples,"  introduced  with  aview  to  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city.  He  has  written  several  novels,  the 
last  of  «-hich  is  "  L'Avvelcnatricc."  1  need  not  go  into  the  plot  of 
this  story  ;  it  would  be  too  long  an  afVair.  I  ^halt  confine  myself  to 
pointing  out  the  artistic  conception  which  forms  the  starting-point  of 
the  book.  According  to  De  Zerbi,  everything  in  life,  and  in  the 
phenomena  that  go  to  make  up  life,  is  mobile,  fluid,  inconstant ;  to-day 
is  not  as  to-morrow ;  all  is  change ;  nothing  ami  no  one  is  to  be 
trusted  in,  ourselves  least  of  all.  It  is  all  an  endless  progression  of 
life  succeeded  by  death,  and  forgotten  death  by  life  again  ;  everything 
passes  away  in  its  turn,  and  ends,  sooner  or  later,  in  oblivion.  When 
a  given  moral  phenomenon  takes  place  iu  a  given  person,  it  is  because 
this  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  general  conditions  under  which  the 
person  lives.    Alter  the  environment,  place  the  person  under  other 
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eoodilions,  aud  you  will  obtain,  M'ithout  Hiil,  a  dinVrreut  moral  pbcno- 
menon.     For  example  :  Fuclisia — one  of  the  cliaranter»  in  this  story-^ 
i»  an  honest  woman  Iwcause  her  liushand,  Franz,,  keeps  her  in  seclu- 
sion and  out  of  tltc  way  of  temptation.     Expose  her  to  the  perils  of 
social  life,  aud  you  may  safely  couut  oii  it  that  Fuchsia  will  foi^et  her 
dnty.     The  author  explains  his  idea  in  a  disg-ustiug  ^lai^sagi::  which 
affords  a  sample  of  the  imitation  Darwiniauism  of  the  school.     Franz, 
he  says,  oblio^ed  lus  wife  to  frequuut  the  ballrooui  aud  the  theatre. 
because  he  wished  to  place  the  latent  germs  and  "  potential  cellules  " 
of  evil  in  her  nature  in  a  hothouse  where   the   potent  ]icat   might 
favour  their  development.     He  also  supplies  a  chemical  reason  for 
these  diQerent  phases  of  tlie  moral  life  of  Fuchsia.     If  she  remains 
for  some  time  faithful  to  her  husband,  it  Is  because  *'  love  is  like  the 
chemist's  furnace;  it  dissolves  and  rcconibines  the  various  faculties, so 
a*  to  compose  a  new  soul.*'     But  "  a  second  love  may  serve  as  a  re- 
i4(eot  if  the  first  combination  has  already  taken  place."    This  is  what 
De  Zerbi  calls  "the  biological  romauce  " — a  work  cf  art  in  which 
ebarscter  and  action  necessarily  emanate  from   certain  determining 
vital   conditions.      Yet,   notwithstamiinfr    this    pretence   of   science, 
nothing  can  be  more  unscientific  than  l>e  Zerbi's   novel.     JIc  makes 
his  personages  undei^o  transformations  so  rapid,  so  unexpected,  and  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  even  biologi- 
cally explained.    The  truth  is,  tliat,  so  far  from  being  a  scientific  work 
at  all.  '*  L'Avveltna trice  "  is  the  merest  work  of  imagiuatiou.     Its 
jtrople  are  nothing  but  vapour — deshicss,  bloodless,  bodiless.     For  it 
is  une  thing  to  write  a  scientific  treatise,  and  quite  another  to  create 
a  work  of  art, 

■  The  most  notable  champions  of  the  realistic  school  come  from  tho 
Neapolitan  provinces.  One  of  these  champions  is  a  lady,  the  Signoriua 
Matilda  Seroo,  the  author  of  several  novtils  and  more  than  one  volume 
stories,  which  have  i)cen  received  with  much  favour  by  the  general 
ibiic.  Some  idea  of  her  work  may  he  formed  from  one  of  her  last 
stories,  "  I'he  Virtue  of  Checchina.'*  Checchina  ia  the  wife  of  a 
Koman  doctor  of  little  skill  and  less  practice,  who  is  trying  to  make 
Us  May  by  means  of  patrouagc.  He  ouc  day  invites  to  diuucr  a  young 
and  fashionable  nobleman,  the  Marquis  d'.\ragona.  The  young  mar- 
(juis,  who  is  n  man  of  the  world  and  has  had  much  experience,  soou 
KCT  what  can  be  made  oi'  this  Checchina,  who  is  a  pretty  and  pleasing 
httle  person-  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  finds  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  with  a  negligent  air  that  he  lives  in  a  fine  house  ele- 
pantly  furnished,  with  splendid  pictures,  &c..  and  he  incidentally  names 
the  street  and  number.  He  repeats  this  information  as  he  takes  his 
leave,  (.'hecchina  is  far  too  true  a  woman  of  the  naturalistic  scluiol  to 
take  offence  at  this  insolence.  She  considers  and  recunsiders  the  sub- 
ject the  next  day,  aud  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  For  some  time  she 
nesitates,  not  from  any  sort  of  virtuous  scniple,  but  from  mere  timidity 
ind  apathy  of  nature,  to  take  the  direction  indicated  -.  but  on  D'Ara- 
t^a's  repeating  the  invitation  by  letter,  she  makca  up  her  mind  to  go. 
Sbe  reaches  the  house ;  the  porter  is  standing  on  the  threshold. 
Aahamed  to  go  in,  she  pa^iscs  on.  Twice  she  repasses  the  doorway  ; 
tke  porter  is  still  there,  pipe  in  mouth.  AVhereupon  Checchina  goes 
home,  and  gives  np  her  risit  to  the  marquis.     And  this  is  "  the  virtue 
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of  Cbcccliiaa."  The  other  novels  of  this  authoress  have  pretty  mucU 
the  same  aniouut  of  moral  ittiifTiu  them.  None  of  her  cliuraclers  hare 
the  slightest  power  of  resistance.  This,  intleec],  is  the  characteristic 
of  her  school.  In  one  of  her  last  novels,  "  Fantasia/'  Lucia  Altimarc 
robs  her  intimate  friend,  CateriDa,  of  her  husband's  love.  She  sees 
and  feels  the  shameful  disilojalty  of  her  conduct,  but  it  is  "fatality." 
How  are  you  to  resist  "  fatality  ?  "  This  story  to  some  extent  follows 
the  lines  of  Flaubert's  "Madame  Bovary/'  and  repeats  two  of  its 
incidents  (that  of  the  cab,  and  that  of  the  prize-giving  at  an  industrial 
exhibition).  The  authoress  is  by  no  meaus  uautiug  in  clcvcrucas  ; 
she  has  a  lively  imagination  and  a  gooti  deal  of  talent ;  but  she  has 
also  many  faults.  She  does  not  always  escape  vulgarity,  and  she 
sacrifices  correctness  and  precision  of  representation  to  the  impetuosity 
of  a  southern  imagination.  She  knows  nothing  of  Dante's  "frcuo 
dell'  arte  "—the  art  of  saying  nothing  but  what  is  wanted  to  produce  a 
given  efiect.  Kevertheless,  she  is  one  of  our  most  popular  writers, 
and  she  has  many  readers. 

I  must  not  omit,  in  speaking  of  onr  natmalistic  writers,  the  name  of 
one  who  certainly  has  more  genius  than  all  the  rest — another  Neapoli- 
tan— Gabricle  d'Annuuzio.  No  member  of  the  school  is  more  faithful 
to  the  master's  maxim,  "Above  all,  no  mml.'*  He  takes  all  his  types 
from  the  Neapolitan  country  folk — a  coarse  and  io;^noraat  population, 
ruled  by  the  most  primitive  iustincts,  and  brutalized  by  vice  and  supcr- 
stiLiou.  The  feelings,  passions,  and  impulses  of  this  cla^  are  described 
by  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  "  Annals  of 
Anna "  is  a  long  rigmarole  of  tlie  most  insipid  and  petty  incidents  iu 
the  life  of  a  rough  country  girj,  who  is  gradually  driven  by  superstition 
into  ft  dull  and  stupid  asceticism.  Nevertheless,  it  is  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  one  reads  it  with  interest.  The  scene  of  his  *'  Nocturnal 
Idyll "  is  laid  in  a  low  Neapolitan  tavern,  frequented  by  customers  of  the 
worst  description,  among  whom  is  a  sort  of  "  M.  Alphonse,"  who  shares 
with  the  mistress  the  profits  of  the  trade.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
'*A5somnioir  du  Pere  Colombe,"  described  by  Zola  in  his  celebrated 
book.  B'Annunzio'e  single  aim  appears  to  be  to  deprive  his  puppets 
of  the  very  last  and  faintest  spark  of  moral  or  intellectual  life,  and 
reduce  them  all  to  the  condition  of  that  Fra  Lucerta  who  gives  the 
title  to  another  of  his  tales,  and  whom  he  represents  as  lying  flat  on. 
his  face  on  the  ground,  losing  lumself  in  the  lap  of  this  immense 
Nature,  feeling  her  pulsations  and  the  heanng  of  her  breast,  her  breath 
and  her  vital  heat.  To  D'Annunzio,  Nature  is  the  minister  of  au 
irresistible  and  voluptuous  intoxication.  He  is  iuteusely  ?cnsitive  to 
the  beauty  of  human  form ;  he  dwells  with  delight  on  his  fishermen 
with  their  broad  sunbornt  breasts,  and  his  women  "  lithe  as  panthers. " 
The  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  South  enters  as  au  inseparable  in- 
gredient into  liis  scenes  of  rural  passion,  which  take  from  Nature,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  vegetative  heat.  And  the  whole  is  laid  on  iu  the  warm 
tones  and  dazzling  colours  of  Nature's  own  palette. 

But  now  the  scene  changes,  and  we  come  to  a  writer  who  hu 
nothing  in    common  with  "naturalism"  and  the  "naturalists" — 
Salvatore  Farina.     This  author  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  but   he  has 
lived  nearly  all  his  life  on  the  Continent,  where  he  succeeded  hisfathei 
in  an  important  judicial  appointment.     Fur  fifteen  years  he  has  been. 
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tt^ed  in  ^^ilaD,  the  city  of  his  adoption.  "With  the  exception  of 
De  Ainicis,  who  has  an  almost  world-wide  reputation,  he  is  llie  best 
known  in  Europe  of  all  our  Italian  novelists.  Hia  books  are  trans- 
lated inio  seven  or  eight  languages,  and  in  Germany  especially  he  is 
really  popular.  He  is  a  keen,  patient,  precise  and  const-ienlioua 
observer.  He  collects  his  material  from  outside,  but  he  presents  it  to 
the  reader  only  after  it  lias  undergone  a  thorough  artistic  elaboration 
in  his  own  mind.  With  him  the  things  observed  arc  but  the  scattered 
notes  of  a  piece  of  which  the  "  motive"  must  be  sought  in  the  miud 
itseIC  Without  this  "  motive  "  you  can  have  nothing  more  than  musical 
divagations — more  or  less  learned,  ingenious,  and  correct, but  still  diva- 
gations. Now  this  method  has  nothing  in  oomraou  witli  that  of  the 
n&listic  school.  Farina  did  indeed  once  attempt  a  novel  in  the  manner 
of  that  school,  but  it  wa^  not  a  nuccess,  and  he  withdrew  at  once  from 
a  path  which  had  never  been  really  his  own. 

His  last  work,  published  in  IbSl,  is  "  Corporal  Sllrestro,"  a  bright, 
fresh  little  story,  excessively  simple  in  matter  and  structure.     It  has 
all  Farina's  best  qualities — his  careful  and  judicious  observation,  his 
habit  ofehoosiuf;  among  the  thinjjs  observed,  so  as  ta  give  perapcctivc 
and  relief,  and  his  fine  and  kindly  humour,  which  brings  out  with  a 
«ort  of  indulgent  irony  the  eontradictiotid  and  whimsical  deceptions  of 
life.     The  story  is,  as  I  said,  of  the  very  simplest.     Corporal  Silvestro 
is  a  retired  fencing-master.     He  and  his  wife  Lucia  have  a  little  house 
on  the  coast  near  Genoa,  and  they  sell  it  to  a  certain  Dr.  .Massimo  fur 
»  fixed  pension  of  a  few  pounds  ])er  month — which,  to  them,  means 
ease,  not  to  say  opulence.     Apart  from  the  many  charming  pictures, 
delightfully  fresh  and  vivid,  which  embellish  the  book,  the  interest  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
doctor,  who,  though  not  a  bad  fellow  at  bottom,  naturally  does  not 
expect  his  pensioners  to  live  unnecessarily  long,  aud  those  of  the  lively 
and  cheerful  old  couple,  now  quit  of  all  care  aud  able  to  live  on  a 
more   liberal  scale  than  lieretoforc,  who  go  on  growing  halcr   and 
beartier  than  ever,  and   bid  fair  to  last  out  a  gt>od  many  prosperous 
years.     It  is  even  worse  than  this,  for  as  they  grow  better  the  doctor 
grows  worse  ;  and  as  the  two  parties  live  in  close  proximity,  tlic  state 
of  the  case  becomes  absolutely  obtrusiva     The  good  old  people  get 
positively  uncomfortable  at  being  so  well;  they  would  be  glad  to  dis- 
appoint the  doctor's  just  cxpectAtions  a  little  less  roundly,  lo  look  juat 
a    little  infirm;    while  the  sickly  doctor,  considerably  younger  than 
"themselves,  feels  something  like  a  personal  taunt  in  the  irrcpressibly 
buoyant  health  of  his  pensioners.     The  intriusic  whimsicality  of  the 
situation — the  irony  of  fate  in  thus  upsetting  the  well-founded  calcu- 
iat-ions  of  the  doctor — is   brought  out  by  the  author  in   the  most 
QSft^tural  and  amusing  way. 

IN  evert  helcss,  the  story  is  not  simply  liumorous.  It  has  an  element 
]iitfao8  in  it.  It  is  the  first  of  acycle  of  stories  whicli  the  author  pro- 
B€8  to  include  under  the  general  title  "  Dying."  This  large  canvas 
is  to  be  filled  iu  with  separate  studies  of  a  single  problem — What 
pcaxtdoes  the  thought  of  death  pluy  in  human  life?  What  part?  It 
erases  vanity  from  the  mind  ;  it  deprives  pleasure  of  its  into.tication  ; 
it  minimizes  and  softens  the  inevitable  sorrows  of  life;  it  disarms 
ha.tred  in  our  hearts.     If  Fariua  should  carry  his  design  to  completion, 
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it  will  doubtlejis  give  ua  some  very  thotigbtful  andori^al  and  ortietic 
work  from  his  pen. 

farina  is  before  all  things  a  writer  otjedlna.  He  admits  this  Lim- 
_  If  iu  the  preface  to  his  "  Ilidden  Treasure."  He  holds  that  the 
sccucs  depicted  by  the  artist  must  owe  their  life  and  culour  to  this 
quality.  But  Farina's  feeliug  docs  not  find  its  aliment  umidst  the 
conflict  of  hot  and  restless  passions,  hut  rather  in  the  peaceful  atmo- 
sphnre  of  the  home,  and  in  those  quiet  retreats  where  the  storm*  of  the 
world  seem  scarcely  so  much  as  to  rutltc  the  surface  of  exi&teuce,  and 
never  to  trouble  its  depths.  He  is  the  graceful  and  genial  delineator  of 
the  family  life,  with  its  eager  and  serious  cares,  and  with  all  the  inci- 
dents— gay,  or  pathetic,  or  amusing — that  go  to  make  it  np.  These 
characteriettcs  of  Farina's  work  first  showed  themselves  in  his  "Blind- 
fold Love" — a  story  set  with  crisp  and  natural  scenes,  all  Larmo- 
nir^d  together  by  perfect  truth  of  tone  and  colour.  The  plot  is 
simply  this : — Two  young  people  who  have  not  been  many  months 
married  resolve  to  separate,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding, 
and  of  some  youthful  levity  on  the  ]jart  of  the  husband,  which  seems 
more  serious  than  it  is.  Then  something  goes  wrong  with  Ijeouard's 
eyes,  and  he  returns  home  to  be  under  treatment,  and  this  brin^  the 
two  together  again.  Emesta's  tender  care  revives  the  love  which  waa 
only  slumbering  iti  Leonard's  heart,  and  the  young  husband  and  wife  ■ 
become  more  united  than  before.  There  is  nothing  exactly  of  the  nature 
of  a  surprise  in  all  this,  for  the  reader  lias  foreseen  the  reconciliation 
from  the  beginning  ;  but  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  delicacy  of 
gradation  with  which  the  author  leads  up  to  it.  Another  charm  of  the 
story  is  the  chiiractcristic  touch  of  humour.  A  friend  of  Leonard's, 
Dr.  Ageuorc,  a  professt;d  materialist,  approaches  Krncsta  as  soou 
as  her  husband  has  left  her,  with  the  hope  of  supplanting  him  in 
her  aflection.  He  begins  to  unfold  his  theories,  but  it  is  only  a  wast« 
of  breath;  the  awakened  i»stiucts  of  a  virtuous  woman  aad  the  faith- 
ful memory  of  her  married  life  assert  themselves  iu  Erucata,  and  she 
sends  him  away  confused  and  mortified.  -  Between  the  fatuous  confi- 
dence of  Agcnore  in  the  irrosistibleness  of  his  materialistic  doctrint*-> 
and  the  awakening  of  the  dormant  sense  of  honour  in  the  grieved  aud. 
wounded  heart  of  the  young  wife,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  point  iu  the 
situation 

"  Out  of  the  Sea  Foam,"  which,  like  several  of  the  others,  first 
appeared  in  the  Nuova  Antolvyia,  the  best  of  our  Italian  Kcvicws,  is 
another  story  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  two  painters  arc  tlie  pro* 
tagonists.  It  is  full  of  humorous  incident,  and  depicts  a  very  mild 
lovt:  of  family  contrasted  with  a  very  fervid  love  of  art.  Another 
story,  "  II  Signer  lo"  (Mr.  1),  is  a  perfect  gem.  Here  we  have  a 
form  of  egoism  not  often  represented  in  fiction ;  an  ohi  father — the 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Marc  Autonio  Abate — excessively  angry  with 
Iiis  daughter  for  marrying  without  his  permission  and  leaving  him 
alone  in  his  old  age.  It  is  the  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  paid  attendants 
that  angers  him  most,  not  the  murrjing  without  leave;  and  very 
curious  arc  the  arguments  with  which  he  tries  to  convince  himself  that 
he  is  right  and  his  daughter  M-ruiig,  aud  that  he  is  not  being  selfish  in 
:he  very  least.     The  story  is  really  a  literary  gem. 

I  wiU  pass  over  several  equally  admirable  works  of  Farina's,  to  sa; 
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gnvtt  Aid  gaf.«««ii  wmI  mA,  oftLs  ttvM 

Both;'  'The  IWee  Xwtn;*  '*CtenMl  Vvntudl*' 
*]fr  Sm  SkBbn;--Utetlack»— Uke  Bbok  1>^;^-)lr  Son  » 
I^;»   'Imi^.*,  HaabBad;'*   *<Onnd&Uwrr''     Ervr^thio;  w 

iaspared  by  tbe  cottadftst  ud  Most  wholMBwa 
r-  Kcr  is  the  qsuI  rein  oT  humowr  kcktof  bcrr :  tbo  wkol* 
with,  it,  iirum  bc^uuung  to  lond,  t)o«n  to  th»  VMy 
vhcre  the  fiind  &thcr  saffcn  a  tvio^  of  jcjJousy  ga 
fiafiag  ^iit  lot  •>»*«  icpatation  m  the  b«r  is  eolt^mni:  his  ova, 
"Tovr aanift doing ycMhoDoar.^ariMlmiriiucfhcuiU.  *'  Hv  udoini^ 
Be  ■  vay  gnat  injary,*'  cria  the  fstbcr.  "  Huwrcr,  1  had  made 
i|»  mj  mmd  \o  it." 

Alaopide  of  Salnitore  Fmrina  vr  naay  place  Knriro  CutdouOTOk  ft 
TcBMiAa,  Uke  Foguuro.  This  author  tiiidd  his  scope  in  the  (tentUr 
facfin^aodafliBCtiocks,au(U)erpprc$ciiLi  thvu  with  a  {trace  aud  delicacy 
of  feoocfa  altogether  hia  own.  He  renturtx,  uot  seldom,  into  the  aivua 
of  the  passions;  bat  be  has  the  art  of  bluutittg  their  edges  and 
*^fc^ff«"c  their  asperities;  and  he  always  proTides  »omc  t^olutiou  «i 
the  cod,  so  that  hiii  stories  have  iio  intolerable  griefs  or  iulcruuuiible 
itragl^a.  la  fan  giaceftd  tale  of  "  The  Lover's  Krturu,"  he  tells  how 
the  betrothed  lorers  bare  been  parted  for  ten  jcarst  and  vhcn  at  Uutl 
the  marriage-dav  approachca,  the  bride  is  half  awaro  of  a  uatocnt 
teodeoftcaii  for  twnie  cue  else — a  youtig  man  of  her  own  eouttiry.  It 
tM  not  jet  low,  but  it  is  the  bc^inmii;>;  uf  sontethiug  which  the  fintt 
dunce  may  wake  into  ooDscious  life.  The  chance  occurs  ;  an  accident 
eadangers  the  young  man's  life,  and  she  hastens  to  ofler  6ueh  eager 
and  lender  aid  as  ouly  love  could  prompt.  Her  bridegroom  hu  mcau- 
vhile  arrived,  and  soon  perceives  tbe  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  his  betrothed  during  his  long  absence,  lie  sees  that  he 
is  not  the  man  for  her ;  that  he  cannot  make  her  happy,  uur  hu  happy 
in  ber.  He  voIuuLarlly  reuounces  her,  and  returns  into  his  own 
country  to  find  in  auother  girl,  who  h:is  alreutly  shuwn  him  soma 
aflcctioUf  the  happiness  he  can  uo  longer  hope  for  in  his  lii-st;  lortv  In 
another  graceful  story,  "  La  Contcssina/'  Castoluuovo  relates  the 
lii4)leB8  lore  of  a  young  gardener  for  his  master's  daughter,  the 
beautiful  and  capricious  young  countess  of  Val  ili  Sole.  The  ttury 
ends  with  a  passage  which  contains  the  secret  of  the  poor  fellow'* 
Biisery.  uui)  of  that  of  many  other  poor  fellows  besides — "  lie  waa  too 
good  for  the  place  he  actually  tilled  in  this  wurM ;  and  hu  was  uot 
equal  to  the  place  he  would  have  liked  to  lill."  There  is.  if  I  may  »o 
exprcsa  myself,  a  perfume  of  moral  sweetness  about  Costclunovo'M 
wotfca ;  yon  feel  in  them  the  sense  of  justice,  the  niovcmtrnl  of  coni- 
nnioDp  a  love  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  They  leave  bt;liind  Ihcui 
tt  the  reader's  mind  a  feeling  of  »ubducd  and  tender  snduefts. 

Another  writer,  very  di{l'er<.-ut,  both  iu  manner  and  mutier,from  cither 
Cwtelaoovo  or  Farina,  ia  the  Geuocae  Autou  Uiuliu  Uurrili,  the  author 
of  a  good  many  novels,  some  of  them  historical,  lie  is  cultivated 
jad  well-readj  and  he  writes  good  Italian,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
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said  for  some  of  our  authors.  Ho  has  great  skill  in  mapping  out 
the  framework  of  his  story,  though  the  somewhat  too  obviou*  elabora- 
tion of  the  desigti  may  give  au  impression  of  squareness  and  rigidity. 
But  he  is  not  without  his  faults.  He  is  given  to  far-fetched  and 
artificial  turns  of  speech,  and  to  lnadin«;  his  narrative  witli  scraps  of 
learning,  mythological  allusions,  and  historical  illustrations,  often  by 
no  means  to  the  point.  All  this  spails  the  life  and  "go"  of  the 
story.  Moreover,  it  is  his  manner  to  give  tis  only  the  external  and 
material  features  of  places  and  people,  so  that  his  descriptions  are 
colourless  and  cold.  With  all  the  eflurt  he  puts  into  his  work,  one 
frela  that  he  has  little  grasp  of  the  reality  of  life.  Nor  is  this 
difhcult  to  understand,  if  we  consider  the  social  stratum  from  which 
Barriii  usually  draws  his  subject  and  his  characters.  He  is  almost 
always  iu  high  society,  among  people  of  iirtiHcial  habits  and  ephemeral 
upiuions,  and  yet  he  has  not  reuUy  got  touch  of  this  society ;  and 
hence  he  blunders  in  pcrspcrtive,  is  incorrect  and  unreal,  and  does 
not  draw  from  the  life.  In  "  Val  d'Olivi/^  for  instance,  amidst  much 
that  in  beautiful,  there  is  also  much  that  is  exaggerated  and  false. 
The  Duchess  (JiuUa  d'Andrato,  a  lady  of  irreproachable  conduct, 
withdraws  to  Val  d'Olivi  to  escape  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the 
elegant  world,  of  Jlilan.  Hero  she  comes  across  two  youug  meti, 
EnianucJc  Lanfranco  and  Flaviano  Delaiti,  who  both  fall  desperately 
iu  luve  with  her.  But  the  lady's  mind  is  so  noble,  and  her  heart  so 
pure,  that  she  has  power  la  transform  the  character  of  the  two  young 
racD  and  the  nature  of  their  love  for  her,  turning  the  somewhat  coarse 
Laufrauco  into  a  man  of  rctined  feeling,  and  elevating  Delaiti,  till  then 
a  frivolous  idler,  into  a  hero,  capable  of  eariici«t  purpose  and  of  the 
most  generous  sacrificps,  who,  in  fact,  ends  by  dyiJig  for  hia  country  iu 
Garibaldi's  Roman  expedition  in  ]S(i7.  The  "motive"  of  the  story 
is  fine,  no  doubt,  but  then  the  whole  thing  is  exaggerated. 

Barriii  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  our  writers  who  has.  so  far, 
attempted  to  depict  the  life  cf  the  IJoman  upper  classes.  The  scene 
of ''The  Conquest  of  Alexander  "  is  laid  in  Uorne,  and  its  characters 
all  belong  to  the  high  society  of  modern  Hume,  which  lives  alongside 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  society  of  papal  liome.  It  is  the  same  with 
his  *'  Arrigo  the  Wise,"  which  has  just  come  out  in  the  Nuova  Anto- 
logia.  Only  here  the  author  has  to  struggle  with  another  ditHcnlty. 
So  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  the  features  of  the  Italian  are  as  yet 
a  riddle  to  us.  We  know  the  Piedmontese,  ue  know  the  Lombard, 
we  know  the  Tuscan,  we  know  the  Neapolitan;  but  the  Italian  we  have 
not  yet  seen.  lie  is  still  unknown  in  fiction,  as  he  is  unknown  on  the 
stage — yea,  even  though  our  dramalte  auttiors  present  one  to  us  every 
day.  The  difHeulty  is  no  light  one;  and  Barriii  cannot  claim  to  have 
overcome  it.  Our  modern  Itome  has  not  yet  evolved  the  Italian  type, 
and  we  must  he  content  for  a  while  to  do  without  him  in  art  This 
is  why  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  litcratuvc  is  that  which  takes  its 
features,  colour,  and  diaracter  from  particular  districts.  I  will  close 
this  notice  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  important  repre- 
sentatives of  this  branch  of  our  literature. 

Beginning  with  Piedmont,  I  may  n.inie  first  of  all  Giovanni  Fal- 
della,  a  MenilK:r  of  Vurliiiment.  In  his  *'  Ki^urlne  "  he  gives  us  a 
number  of  rural  types  and  scenes  remarkable  for  their  enei^y  of  deliue- 
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ation  and  force  of  colouring;.  He  is  a  deliberate  and  conscientious 
observer,  nnd  his  renderings  are  close  hikI  faithful.  Hut  his  forte  lies 
in  the  odd,  broad,  whimsical,  delightful  humour  with  which  he  flavours 
his  story.  The  sketch  entitled  "  High  Life  in  the  Country,"  where 
he  deicri)}es  a  rustic  ball  in  the  Town  Hall  of  the  Commune,  is  ex- 
quisitely pretty.  In  another  story,  "  Gioberti  e  Iladetscki,"  he  tells 
in  an  amusing  way  the  tragic-comic  vicisisitudes  of  the  struffrrle,  partly 
poiilical.  partly  local,  carried  on  hcttfcen  several  influential  inhabitants 

I     of  the  village  of  Torre  Orsolina,     The  whole  thing  is  bubbling  over 
with  tnith  and  nature.    No  Picdmontesc  could  fail  to  recognize  in 
these  sketches  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  life  of  the  loca- 
lity.    Faldella   knows   his   subject  through  and   through,  and  he  is 
scrupulously  truthful  in  his  rendering  of  it;  his  productions  smell  of 
the  soil.     Tn   addition  to  the  "  Figurine,"  he  has   written  a  sort  of 
H     three-volume. novel,  "The  Story  of  a  Snake,"  in  which  a  series  of 
™     charoiing  rural  tableaux  arc  grouped  round  the  central  subject  of  the 
Quhappy  love  of  a  sweet  and  beautiful  girl.     The  book  has  all  Faldella's 
best  qualities.     One  point  which  the  reader  will  note  as  characteristic 
of  Piedmontese  country  life  is  the  touch  of  feudal   insolence  in  the 
local  aristocracy — a  reminder  of  the  customs  and  iustitulions  of  earlier 
days. 
H         And  now  let  us  turn  to  Tuscany.     Here  we  have  not  a  few  good 
"     story-tellers,  who  give  ns,  in  admirable  Italian,  the  distinctive  features 
of  Tuscan  life.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  and  tlie  most  agreeable 
is  Itenato  Fucini.     Fucini  is  not  only  a  prose  writer,  but  a  comic  poet, 
and  a  very  clever  one ;  his  poctns  rellcct  under  all  its  varied  aspects — 
H     gay,  ingenuous,  laughable,  grotesque — the  popular  life  of  Tuscany,  and 
V     touch  them  all  with  a  keen  and  quizzical,  but  not  nnkiudly,  humour. 
He  has  pathos,  too — a  minor  key  which  strikes  the  deepest  fibres  of 
one's  heart;  and  even  in  some  of  his  most  cheerful  notes  there  is  au 
undertone  of  melancholy.    This  author  has  been  for  some  years  Inspector 
of  the  Governmental  School*  in  PiBtnja,  a  pleasant  city  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  two  hours' journey  from  Florence.     But  apart  from  his 
official  duties  he  has  rural  tastes  and  instincts.    Jlis  "  Veglie  di  Ncri" 

■     ja  a  charming  collection  of  sketches  and  stories,  in  whieli  be  makes 
the  reader  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  life  of  his  Tuscan  countrj-folk. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  his  work  lies  in  its  extraordinary  clearness  and 
*i/>oiitaueity.     Nothing  comes  between  him  and  the  object  he  is  study- 
»xJg — no  «iist,  uo  shadow,  no  uncertainty  clouds  the  impression.     The 
Js  tt-lc  sketches  "  Primavera"  and  *'  Luttia'  delight  the  reader  by  their 
*.r*iatb  and  freshness;  '*  La  Fatta,"  "11  Merlo  di   Vestro,"  and   "La 
Scrgunpagnata '*  amuse  him  with  their  gentle  and  gracious  pleasantry. 
mi*3n    comes   the   touch   of  pathos:    " Toruan   di   Marcmma"   aud 
"^  Jfc»"'iorella"  force  the  tears  into  your  eyes.     ICverything  that  Fucitii 
"^^Htes   ia  remarkable,  moreover,  for  its  delicacy  of  delineation,  its 
eaccjuisite  liuish  and  detail.     This  is  a  peculiarly  Tuscan  quality. 

-A-nothcr  of  our  most  fertile  and  agreeable  story-tellers  is  Giovanni 

'Vei-ga,  a  Sicilian,  who  has  done,  and  from  time  to  time  is  doing,  much 

v<3     draw  attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in 

Sicily.     Verga  has  a  manner  all  his  own.    They  say  that  the  Sicilians 

ha,vc  a  way  of  understanding  each  otlicr  olniost  without  words;  a 

looW,  a  gesture,  a  slight  movement  of  tbc  lips,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
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The  aamc  thing  might  nlmost  be  said  of  Vcrga's  writing 
paints  by  swift  touches;  he  speaks  in  broke u  and  imperfect  phrases; 
lie  brings  us  at  a  boiiud  into  the  very  heart  of  the  ston'  before  we 
know  where  we  arc  or  whom  wc  have  to  deal  wjtlu  Not  niirrciiucntly 
he  gathers  up  all  tlic  threads  of  hi*  story  into  one  single  point,  and  if 
this  one  point  escapes  the  reader,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is  lost-  He 
leaves  a  great  deal  unsaid,  and  expects  the  reader  to  divine  it.  This 
gives  abundant  force  and  energy  to  his  narration,  hut  ot^en  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  clearness.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  was  not  Vcrga's 
original  manner.  He  was  first  known  as  the  author  of  novels  the 
scenes  of  which  were  laid  amidst  the  corrupt  iulluences  of  the  higher 
social  sphere.  Such  arc  his  "  Eros,"  *'  Tigrc  Hcalc,"  and  "  Eva,"  in 
which  under  the  pretext  of  giving  a  realistic  representation  uf  the  Life 
of  the  upper  classes,  he  makes  a  considerable  show  of  rhetoric  and 
invention.  This  style,  however,  he  ha*  completely  abandoned;  and 
he  now  gives  us  nothing  but  rustic  life  in  Sicily,  sketched  in  the 
fashion  above  de.'-cribed. 

These  sketches  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  a  vague  sense  of  misery. 
Nothing  could  be  more  pessimistic  than  his  view  of  life.  He  show* 
US  the  whole  lower  class  of  the  population  of  the  island  ground  dowa 
by  the  nioat  urgent  material  itccdt>  and  the  must  squalid  j)euury> 
The  picture  is  hardly  ever  illuniint-d  i)y  a  ray  of  liappiness  or  goodwill. 
His  people  are  engaged  in  perpetual  struggle  ngainRt  a  terrible  fate 
whicli  threatens  them  every  moment  with  dying  of  want  and  hunger. 
Under  this  stress  and  strain  of  life  the  family  bond  gives  way,  and 
the  most  sacred  tics  arc  broken;  the  husLand  deserts  his  wife  aud 
the  EOn  his  father;  the  daughter  goes  on  the  streets;  all  sense 
of  duty  or  morality  is  forgotten  in  the  hope  of  a  little  gain.  Of 
this  type  is  "  I^loudo  Piccino,"  for  instance,  one  of  Verga's  last 
works.  In  the  »amc  way  the  sketches  comprised  in  his  "Novelle 
Kusticane '"  show  us  the  ])Qor  of  Sicily  oppressed  by  ignorance, 
misery,  superstition,  and  social  injustice — evils  which  had  their 
origin  in  a  state  of  things  which  wc  hope  is  now  past  lor  ever. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Verga  is  a  student  of  the  philosophy 
of  Schopenhauer  :  hut  certainly  his  "  Novelle"  are  but  an  imaginative 
reproduction  of  the  theory.  Accortling  to  the  illuRtrious  leader  of  the 
school,  all  the  ills  of  life  spring  from  that  inward  force  which  urges 
man  to  action — the  will — in  which  he  sums  up  the  true  suhstaiicc  of 
things.  Now  Verga  has  set  hiiiifclf,  tirst  in  hi.^  novel  "  t  Ali^avo^lia," 
and,  later,  in  his  "Novelle  Rusticane,"  to  show  us  just  this  human 
activity,  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the  |K>pulation,  in  conflict  with 
the  desperate  necessities  of  life  and  the  cravin:;  for  material  well-being; 
and  in  this  struggle  he  believes  that  every  one  is  conquered,  that  every 
one  goes  down.  This  pessimistic  notion  makes  itself  felt  througboat 
the  whole  of  Vcrga's  literary  work. 

Here  1  will  close.  1  have  passed  over  a  number  of  other  novelists 
who  are  by  no  means  without  merit;  but  my  object  was  to  bring  out 
certain  characteristic  features  of  recent  Italian  fiction;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  were  best  seen  in  the  writers  of  whom  [ 
have  spoken, 

Giovanni  Boguetti. 
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I.^OLB  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 


Among  EngluUworlis  pubUi»hcd  during  the  past  year,  the  forcmoiit  place 

i»  undoubtedly  held  by  the  two  new  volumes  in  tlie  series  called  "  The 

Cunbridpc  Ilible  for  Schools,"  on  Job  by  Tiofesaor  A.  B.  Davidson, 

and  on  Hosca  by  the  Uev.  T.  K.  Chcync.    Both  are  written  with 

marked  ability  and  tboruughncss :  and   both  sliuw  in  every  page  the 

mature  and  delicate  scholarship  of  tlieir  authors.   Professur Davidson  ha^ 

for  long  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  Jtook  of  Job,  although  liis 

critical  comraentaiy^  of  which  one  volume  appeared  many  years  aiucc, 

baa  uever  been  cocupletcd.    For  mo^t  practical  purposeaj  however,  itia 

now  su]>erscded  by  the  present  work.     Xut  only  arc  diilicultics  of 

the  text  carefully  and  minutely  explained,  but  the  requisite  attention 

is  also  devoted  throughout  to  expoundiu<;  the  course  and  ^i^niticance 

of  the  argument.    lu  the  Jiitroductiot],  questions  couuected  tvith  the 

comiio^lion  and  purpose  of  the  Book,  its  iiitcgrity  and  probable  date, 

ire  discussed    with    suflicient    fuluoss    and    in    a  judicial    temper. 

Mutatis  inuUindiii,  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  ilr.  Cheyne*8 

Tolume  on  Ilosea.     Hosca  is  dillicult,  but  not  so  ditbcult  as  Job;  and 

though  interesting  questions  arc  suggested  by  his  l>ook,  they  are  not 

■o  varied  or  complci:  as  iu  the  case  of  Job.     The  mniu  characteristics 

of  the  prophecy,   and  its   position  in  Old   Testament  literature,  aie 

vrrlt  summed  up  in  the  IntroductioD.     The  volume  on  Hosca,  however, 

is  not  all  whicli  the  past  year  owes  to  iMr.  Cheync*a  pen.     In  the 

Bpriug  he  publidhed   a  new  traiislution  of  the  Bt^alius^  designed  to 

represent  to  the  reader,  more  adequately  than  eould  lie  done   through 

the  conventional  phraseology  of  the  Authorized  Version,  tlie  true  spirit 

•ad  sense  of  the  original.     His  command  of  pure  and  vigorous  Euglish 

eubled  him  to  aceompUsh  this  task  with  no  small  success :  taui  his 

work  has  alrea<Iy  reached  a  second  editiou.    Iu  this  editiou,  it  should 

be  mentioned,  is  to  be  found  a  liat  of  the  passages  in  which  an  emenda- 

lion  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text  has  bceu  adopted.    There  is  no 

(ioubt  that  passages  occur  iu  which   the  text  transmitted  to  us  is 

corrupt,  aud  the  cuiciidatiuus  accepted  by  Mr.  Chcync,  even  tliough 

tbeymay  not  all  be  deemed  necessary,  have  at  least  been  selected  with 

gre&t  judgment,  and  are  tborouglily  worthy  of  a  scholar.     In  this 

rcft|Kol  they  form  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  those  adopted  iu 

aaother  work   to  be  noticed  below.     The  laiit  year  has  sceu  also  a 

third  edition  of  the  same  scholar's  Ccmraeutar}'  on  Isaiah,  which  haa 

no-w  taken  its  place  as  the  stamlard  English  authority  upon  the  subject. 

'         Numerous  small  additions  and  corrections  have  been  introduced  into 

H      the  !K)tes:  there  is  also  some  I'rcsh  material  among  tbc  Essays. 
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The  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  edited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  hait  also  notr  readied  its  cumpletioii.  The  notes 
are  of  somewhat  unequal  valup  :  ProfcsAOr  HawlJnson,  for  example, 
has  been  led,  under  Canon  Cook's  guidanee,  into  the  strange  illusion 
that  the  Book  of  Exodus  abounds  with  E;^yptian   idioms!    (voL  i. 

fi.  189).  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball's  uotc»  on  2  Kings  and  Chronicles  show  great 
earning  and  care :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  commentary  marked  by 
discrimination  and  a  real  appreciation  of  Hebrew  idiom  and  style. 
^Vc  mention  it  here,  however,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  ('oranientary  on  Isaiah  by  Dean  Plumptre,  wliich  appeared 
last  year.  The  Introduction  is  perhaps  a  little  slight,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  the  critical  questions  couucclcd  with  this 
book  (including  a  curious  chronological  oversightj  p.  A-Wh) ;  but  the 
notes  are  e^'erj'wheie  thoughtfu.1,  suggestive  and  clear.  On  chap.  xxi. 
1-10,  a  notice  of  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Paul  Kleinert,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Chcyne,  seems  desiderated.  If  the  prophecy  relate  to 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  it  is  incredible  that  it  can  be 
Isaiah's :  not,  of  course,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  tJie 
prediction,  but  because,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  devoid  of  meaning 
and  significance  to  Isaiah's  age.  jMay  wc  prcaurac  to  t)uggest  for  a 
future  edition  an  Essay  comparing  the  tiiritlof/lrntl  ideus  cliaracteristic 
of  the  two  parts  of  Isaiah  ?  *  The  notes  on  Jeremiah  and  Tiamentations 
in  the  fifth  volume  arc  by  the  same  gifted  and  accomplished  theologian. 
The  Commentary  on  tlic Psalms,  in  the  same  volume  with  that  on  Isaiah, 
contains  also  much  excclleut  matter.  It  cannot,  however,  be  recom- 
mended without  a  serious  reservation.  The  scholarship  of  the  author 
is  such  that  he  has  no  perception  of  the  ditlcrencc  between  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  a  Hebrew  idiom.  HencCj  often  under  the  plausible 
guise  of  a  "  slight"  or  "ingenious  "  cliauge  (gencraUy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Burgess),  the  most  impossible  renderings  and  readings  art  com- 
mended to  the  reader's  notice.  That  good  work  should  he  marred  by 
such  blemishes  is  a  cause  for  sincere  regret ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  a,  second  edition  may  afford  opportunity  for 
their  removal. 

In  a  stately  quarto  volume  of  1^5  pages,  published  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Kxptoration  Fund,  Canon  Tristram  !,^lve8  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  travels  and  investigations  on  the  Tauna  and  Flora  of 
PaJestine  :  113  entries  under  the  head  MammttUa,  S-m  under  i*l7V«, 
213  under  MoU\c»ca,  &c.,  show  the  scale  on  which  the  work  is  executed. 
Thn  Preface  discusses  briefly  the  geological  history  of  Palestine  ;  and 
a  series  of  bftodsDme  plates  increases  the  beauty  and  useiulncas  of  the 
volume.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  words  should  l>c 
continnally  misspelt. 

From  abroad  we  have  the  fourth  edition  of  Delitzsch's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  which,  though  the  Preface  is  dated  November,  1S83» 
scareely  reached  this  country  till  last  year.  Nearly  every  page  bears 
witness  to  the  diligence  of  the  venerable  author  in  noting  vvhatever 
of  importance  has  been  written,  with  reference  to  either  exegesis  or 
criticism,  since  the  previous  edition  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  third  part  of  Bernhard  Stade's  "Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel" 

•  Thoce  who  arc  not  acqiinint«d  with  it  may  Unil  F.  H.  Krligtr'^  "  Kssai  but  U 
tbtolojie  d'£aaie  xl.-Uvi."  (Fiixi^  18SI]  icttructive  oa  the  lahjectwitb  wbicL  itdokU. 
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(which  appears  at  irrc;):ular  intervals  in  Oacken's  "Allgcmeine 
Geschichte")  has  aUu  a|ipcarc[l.  Critically,  Profc-isur  Stadc  occupies  au 
advanced  position,  and  hia  coiicln&ious  du  not  in  all  cases  commend 
themselves:  but  he  writes  with  a  warm  sympathy  with  his  subject, 
and  is  nearly  always  instructive.  Tlie  prcseut  part  contains  in  parti- 
cularan  ably  drawn  skctchoftlie  early  civilization  of  Israel,  in  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  Israel,  Professor  Stade  finds  traces  of  ancestor-worship, 
which  he  thinks  at  one  time  must  havt;  prevailed  extensively  :  but  he 
does  not  omit  to  point  out  how  fundamentally  opposed  to  this  was 
the  religion  inaugurated  by  Moses,  aud  how  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  its 
unique  character  and  claims^ overcame  both  ancestor-worship  and  every 
form  of  polytheism  (p.  -PJS  h'i.). 

In  David  Castelli's  "La  liCggc  del  popolo  Ebreo  nel  suo  svolgimento 
storico,"  a  clear  and  full  expoiition  of  the  modem  critical  view  of  the 
le^lation  (ur  rather,  lcgi(>lation&)  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  is 
combined  with  a  popular  aud  readable  explanation  of  the  laws  them- 
selves. The  author,  who  is  professor  at  Florence,  writes  with  modera- 
tiou.  and  shows  iudepcndeucc  of  judgment.  After  examining  the 
traditional  opinion  (eh.  i.  ii.],  aud  stating  brielly  (ch.  iii.)  the  conclusiuus 
of  critics  on  tlie  composition  of  tlie  Pcntatuuch,  he  proceeds  in  the 
chapter  following  to  explain  the  laws  iii  detail,  be^innin<^  with  the 
Decalogue  (ch.  iv.},  then  passing  tothc  "Tirst  Code"  (Exod.  .txi.  -xxiii.}, 
after  this  to  Ueuterouomy  (ch.  viii.),  and  ending  (cb.  ix.)  with  the 
"  Priests*  Code,"  which  embraces  the  ceremonial  law  of  Leviticus  and 
Niunbera.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticize  the  theory  here  presented 
of  the  course  taken  by  Hebrew  legislation :  doubtless  it  embodies 
etcmcuts  of  trutb,  and  it  unquestionably  throws  great  light  upou 
particulars  which  seem  otherwise  anomalous  or  obscure.  At  the  same 
time  there  arc  questions  connected  with  it  which  are  yet  not  clear; 
and  something  still  remains  for  future  investigation  to  explore. 
Cistclli,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  good  Talmudical  scholar;  and  the 
expositions  of  Jewish  legalists  and  commentators  arc  continually 
j^ct'erred  to  in  his  vulumc. 

A  brochure  of  lOM  pages  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Konig,  entitled  "  Die  Haupt- 

rtToblcmc  dcr  altisraelitischea   Religions-CJesehichte/'  is  a  helpful  and 

■«tf-?U-timcd  attempt  to  bring  to  a  clear  issue  the  questions  now  so 

.^^arady  debated  on  tbe  field  of  Old  'lestament  criticism.     Dr.  Kcinig 

i^  s  PrivtitducaU  at  Leipzig,   and  is  already  favourably  known   to 

^^.^^lars  by  two  learned  aud  useful  works  on  Hebrew  Grammar  and 

*;;_0;^iieology.*    He  accepts  upon  literary  and  historical  grounds  tbe  same 

^^.^lical  position  as  CastcUi^t  while  repudiating  thetheulogical  assumj)- 

^s«QSwith  which  it  is  sometimes  asi.ociatcd,  and  arguing  that  it  can  be 

^^ated  with  such  limitatious  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  in  no  way 

ixacompatiblo  with  the   belief  in   a  sniwmatural  inllnenco    operating 

i  £>.    the    religious  development   of    Israel.     In   the  present  orochare 

fclae  isauea  raised  are  staled  under  tbirtcen  heads  and  briefly  discussed, 

x-L&e  gcueral    conclusion    bcitig  that,  while  it   is  true  that  there  is  a 

development  traceable  in   the    Old  Testament,   its   extent  has  been 

exaggerated  by  naturalistic  critics,  while  the  factswhich  limit  it  have  not 

*   "Uiitoritch-kritUcliea   Lebi^gabilDde   (]«r  Hebriuagh«ii   Sptache  "  (188^);    "Der 
O^nUningBbegrifrdes  Alteu  Teslameate"  (188:!). 
T  Seethe  lait- named  work,  vvl.  ii.  ]i[n  321-33^ 
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been  duly  csliiuated.  The  distiDCtioii  insisted  upou  by  Koni^  between 
the  critical  and  the  tlieological  issues  is  an  important  one,  and  in  its 
more  general  reoo;;nition,  alike  in  this  conntry  and  upon  the  Continent,.^ 
will  probably  be  found  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  controversies  whicid 
at  present  divide  Old  Trstaiucnt  scholars.  Neither  the  eritical  position 
of  Kcil  nor  the  theological  position  of  Kuciicn  n'lll  be  found  in  the 
lonp  nin  to  be  tenable  ;  and  the  problem  wliich  now  demands  the  con- 
centrated cncrj^ics  of  all  serions  students  is  the  discovery  and  recon- 
ciliation of  the  truth  which,  beyond  doubt  underlies  both  the  opposed 
views.  There  is  an  appreciative  and  favourable  notice  of  Konig*! 
book  by  Kautzschin  SchiireHa  Tkeol.  ZeiUchrifl,  ISS-t,  No.  22,  and  it 
18,  we  believe,  in  course  of  bcinf;  translated  into  Knglish. 
■  Dr.  Berliner  lia?  merited  the  thanks  of  al!  interested  iu  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  his  reprint  of  the  Sabionctta  edition 
(15')7)  of  the  "  Targum  "  of  Otikelos,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Pentateuch  into  Jewish  Aramaic,  with  a  valnablo  intro- 
duction, containing  critical  notes,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nalurOj 
and  history  of  the  Targum,  with  especial  reference  to  the  cliann^c 
tlirougb  wliieli  the  text  has  piisscd  since  it  was  committed  to  a  writtei 
form.  The  relative  antiquity  of  this  "Targum''  on  the  Pentateuchj^ 
and  of  another  of  which  fragments  have  been  preserved,  has  been 
matter  of  controversy  among  scholars,  and  further  investigation  seei 
still  to  be  Inquired.  \)v.  Berliner  reverts  to  the  traditional  opinioi 
but  in  this  connection  the  reraarksofNoldekc,  iu  the  LIL  Vfiitral-RlaH 
1H84,  No.  Sn,  deserve  to  be  consulted  ;  in  all  probability,  also,  X)r,\ 
Berliner  antedates  the  period  at  which  the  Targum  was  committed 
writing.  The  useful  "Haiidwurtcrhucb  des  Bibii3chcuAltertums,"(;<lite(l 
by  Dr.  Richin,  ba.s  also  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  In  th< 
field  of  grammar  and  lexicography  may  be  mentioued  KautEsch'tf] 
Orammar  of  Biblical  Aramaic  (the  so-called  "Chaldce").  which  willj 
at  once  supersede  all  others  upou  this  subject,  and  Strack  and  Sieg- 
fried's small  but  scholarly  "  Lchrbucli  der  neuhebrfiischen  Spracbe  und 
Litteratnr,"  which  will  be  a  welcome  aid  in  a  study  for  which  there 
are  few  helps  at  present  available.  The  defects  of  the  ninth  edition  of 
Gesenius'  Lexicon,  edited  by  Miihlauaod  Volek  in  18S3,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  long  notice  by  Siegfried  in  the  Theul.  Lit«Tatu^te.Uumj 
for  Nov.  17,  1S8S,  have  provoked  a  characteristic  article  from  Pro- 
fessor Lagarde,  in  the  Ontfinyische  gtlfhHf  ^ii^e/iji'n  (No.  7, 1881],, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  read.  Certainly,  Muhlan-Volck's  work  is  ii 
manyrespcctsunsatiafactory.andnot  preferable  to  the  wcll-kuown  trans- 
lation of  Gesenius,  edited  by  Trcgclles ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  should  it  ever 
appear  in  an  English  dress,  that  something  more  than  a  mere  transla- 
tion may  be  attempted. 

Inscriptions  continue  to  throw  their  light  upon  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  seldom  a  year  passes  without  the  zeal  of  explorers  conducting, 
them  to  some  new  disrovery.     During  last  year  the  identity  of  Tiglalhl 
Pileser  and  Pnl,  which   had  been  long  suspected,  and  to  which,  as 
Schroder  showed,  the  existing  evidence  pointed  very  distinctly,  seems 
to  have  been  definitely  settled.     Two   parallel   lists  of  Babyloniaa 
kings  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Pinches  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  one  names  Pulu,  the  other  Tugulti-pal-Esara  as  the  successor  of 

uuzcr  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  iu  a  position  exactly  corrcaponding 
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to  Ompmci  tl>e  sacoessoT  of  XiiC^wc.  mentkmcd  in  the  Cauon  of  Ptokmr 
iftouttflJiug*  of  tlie  Society  of  Bibl.  Arrh..  May  0.  Iss4.  p.  19S  ff.). 
la  IfltCSsioiig and importanl  bilia^ual  inscription  ^^Greckand  Aramaic) 
of  1^  A.n^  rdatin^  to  tasn  and  impnuts  {rufto^  rtX«<p/K&c)>  found 
at  Palmrrm,  was  published  br  de  Vo^c  in  the  JnunutJ  Aniuiiiiiit:. 
tniifr  iuMnptioci  (to  &ay  zK>tbiDK  of  the  fresh  light  throvu  by  it  oa  the 
piWMCial  goTenimeni  of  the  Boraaos^  is  remarkable  as  acquaiotins 
tu  tridi  a  dialect  more  closely  resembling  the  Aramaic  of  DaiucI  aua 
Esra  than  any  prcriously  kuovu.  Tbc  prindpal  linguistic  features 
arpnntical  and  explained  by  Sachau  in  the  Zeitfickrifi  of  the  Gennan 
OoBBtal  Society,  ]:>S3.  pp.  562-71  (we  also  Davat  'in  the  Rnrur  iIm 
Skmiim  Jnivct,  TiiL  1SSI-,  p.  57).  At  the  b^uoiog  of  ISsi,  Mr. 
Charica  Doo^bty.  who  had  explored  parU  of  tbc  north  of  Arabia  iu 
lt>7C-7,  offered  copies  of  inscriptioDa  which  he  had  taken  during  his 
trvpds  to  the  FVendh  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BcIIes-Lettres,  on 
WiiliTi<»ii  that  tber  should  be  pabhshed  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
ofo-  va»  8ccei>ted;  they  were  eutnisted  to  the  competent  hand  of 
3f ,  Benan ;  and  they  are  now  published  in  a  quarto  rolume,  with 
Uamuiiptkms  and  eKplanationa.  The  district  of  Arabia  in  which  the$e 
were  ibund  is  a  little  north  of  Medina,  and  formed  in  the 
tmatary  of  our  era  part  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Hartat,  Ling  of  the 
Kabatems"  (the  Arctas  of  St.  I^ul  aud  JoscphusJ,  whose  name 
repeatedlr  ocmra  in  them,  and  whose  forty-ei<rhth  year  is  twice  meu- 
tioocd.  The  intcriptioDs  arc  chicBy  sepulchral,  prohibiting  unautfao- 
fited  persons  from  using  or  disturbing  the  tombs.  Like  the  Palmyreue 
iMaipcioaa,  they  exhibit  other  new  forms,  supfnsed  until  uuw  to  be 
ytCTiKT  to  the  Aramaic  of  the  Bible  ;  they  are  also  of  interest  as 
iUartcating  certain  nse  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament. 
TWpaUication  of  a  selection  of  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  iuscriptious, 
is  a  convenient  form,  with  short  explanatory  notes,  would  be  of  great 
■trrioe  to  the  student. 

Of  articles  in  periodicals  may  be  named  a  study  in  Comparatire 
Grmmnr  .rnninattons  of  the  perfect  tense)  by  Theodor  >«oldekc, 

in  the  /  ■/t  tUr  DeuUch-MorgmlaiuUftiJifn  Grjwll^Jui/t  {lS8i, 

|L  44)7 -£~).  the  sequel  to  an  article  in  the  preceding  rolume,  p.  ^2a  ; 
m  Stade's  ZtitsLhrift.  J^r  dU  Altiesta meutliclif  M'issetmttJut/t,  the 
ODnrimiion  of  VoUcr'a  notCB  ou  the  LXX.  translation  of  the  .Minor 
Prophets,  and  of  the  correspondence  hctwern  Dclitzach  and  Dietricli 
(oov  fint  published)  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammaton ;  an 
vticie  by  i>ieirfned  on  the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  in  Jerome, 
abundantly  illustrated  by  classlGed  examples ;  a  new  attempt  by  Kud. 
Smcnd.  only  partially  satisfactory  even  to  its  author,  to  solve  the 
historical  problems  otfered  by  the  difficult  section  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxiv.- 
xxni.  ;aod  in  the  Theologm>h  Tijtiscfii-ijt,  an  article  by  Kueuen  on 
**  Balaam."  which  is  important  for  its  criticism  of  Wcllhauscu's  view 
of  the  composition  of  Numbers  xxii.-xxiv.,  and  refutation  of  an  im- 
probaUv  theory,  recently  proponnded,  rospcctinK  the  historical  purport 
of  the  song  preserved  in  Numbers  xxi.  27--iit>. 

S.  R.  DmvKK. 
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II,— MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Mjl  D.  G.  Thompson's  "  System  of  Psychology  ''•  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  receut  coutributious  to  the  literature  of  the;  subject.  Mr.  Thompson 
disarms  criticism  by  the  uriaflectcd  modesty  of  the  uote  with  which 
he  closes  his  second  Tolurae.  There  cau  be  no  harm,  however,  in 
saying  that  the  book  might  3iaro  been  more  useful,  aiid  altogether  a 
better  buck,  if  it  had  l>eeii  kept  withiu  more  moderate  limits.  The 
author  seems,  from  a  laudable  desire  of  being  coniprehciisivc,  to  have 
gone  upon  the  principle  of  taking  uothing  for  granted,  and  the  result  19 
that  his  work  treats  of  a  great  many  subjects  not  usually  included 
under  the  term  Psychology-  It  is  true  that  Psychology,  as  the  last  or 
most  complex  of  the  nciem^es,  presupposes  or  postulates  the  funda- 
mental notions  of  the  simpler  sciences  ;  but  that  is  hardly  justification 
for  the  extent  to  which  the  statement  and  criticism  of  physical  notions 
is  allowed  to  run.  Again,  the  summary  of  general  biology,  followed  by 
u  sketch  of  human  physiolugy,  cxtendiug  iu  all  to  nearly  SO  pp.,  doca 
not  profes.-*  to  be  more  than  a  compilation  from  authorities.  Why, 
then,  does  the  author  cumber  the  entrance  to  his  own  treatise  with  it, 
when  a  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  accepted  treatises  ou  the  subject 
might  have  aufliced  ?  The  same  is  true  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Kxprcssion  of  Science,"  which  belongs  partly  to  com- 
parative philology  and  partly  to  logic.  But  this  criticism  of  a  fault 
which  lies  upun  the  surface  of  Mr,  Thompsoa'^s  book  i^hould  not  be 
permitted  to  obsKuro  the  substantial  merits  of  the  work.  Errors  of 
excess  may  to  a  large  extent  be  rectified  by  the  judicious  reader;  and 
such  a  reader  will  soon  discover  that  the  purely  psychological  parts  of 
the  book  are  the  best.  &lr.  Thomi)»on  is  au  acute  and  careful  observer 
himself,  and  a  systematic  student  of  the  results  put  forward  by  other 
workers.  The  standpoint  from  which  he  writes  will  be  apparent  from 
the  fourfold  acknowledgment  in  the  prefatory  note — "To  Julius  II. 
Seelye,  the  personal  teacher  of  my  youth ;  to  Jolm  Stuart  Mil],  the 
ever-influencing  though  unseen  friend  of  boyltood,  yonth,  and  man- 
hood, who  with  the  first-named  taught  me  to  love  truth  above  all  things 
L-lsc;  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain,  who  with  the  second  of 
the  four,  have  shown  me  the  paths  of  true  kuowledgc  iu  the  depart- 
ment  of  Psychology."  Mr.  Thompson  docs  not  prefer  any  claim  to 
originality,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  more  any  body  of  know- 
ledge assumes  the  Uxed  form  and  character  of  a  science,  the  less  scope 
must  there  he  for  originality  in  any  one  who  undertakes  to  give  a  con- 
spectus of  the  whole  subject.  Psycliology  may  now  claim  to  be  fairly 
established  as  a  science,  and,  as  in  the  other  sciences,  the  work  begins 
to  be  parcelled  out  among  specialists,  M'ho  attain  the  only  originality 
possible  by  elaborate  monographs  ou  separate — often  very  minute — 
departments  of  the  subject  Hence  the  author's  statement  that  he  has 
"  only  been  endeavouring  to  present  Psychological  science  as  it  is, 
with  occasionally  some  contribution  of  my  own  in  the  way  of  original 
obaerratioD,  objective  or  introspective,"  is  one  which  hardly  retjuirea  to 
be  taken  in  an  apologetic  sense.     And,  though  at  times  one  could 

•  "A  SyBtetn  ol  Paycliologj*.''     IJy  Dancel  Gwealeaf  ThompBon.     lo  Xwu  volaajes. 
London  ;  Longmaua,  Green  k  Co.     13S4. 
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vish  that  tho  influence  of  Professor  Baiu  had  been  less  overpowertDg, 
the  author  has  amply  made  good  the  modest  claim  \w  puU  forward  fur 
hiiiiBolf  aa  au  indepemlent  studcDt.  His  powers  of  first-liand  intro- 
spective analysis  are  hest  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  elaborate  classification 
of  feelings  which  he  undertakes  in  Part  VIll.  (■'  I ntcji; rations  of 
Feeling,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  29^1-501).  Here  he  haa  been  less  forestalled  by 
systematic  treatises,  and  he  allows  UimHcIf  accdrdinRly  more  scope 
for  original  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I'art  immediately  pre- 
ceding, devoted  to  "  Cog-iiitivc  Integrations,"  exeinpHfiea  perhaps  at  its 
worst  that  unconsciousness  of  the  true  limits  of  Psychology  which 
runs  through  the  whole  book  and  constitute*  its  main  defect.  The 
discussion  of  concepts  and  judgments  deals  with  these  almost  entirely 
in  their  logical  character,  and  the  chapters  on  "Definition  and  Divi- 
sion," and  on  "Arguments" — the  latter  containing  Mill's  canons  of 
induction,  and  a  cla.ssiti cation  of  logical  fallacies — belong  clearly  to  a 
treatise  on  logic.  This  Part  closes  with  two  long  chapters  on  "*  Some 
Theories  of  Intuitional  Knowledge"  aud  "Ncccasarj- Truth,"  which 
beloog,  as  clearly,  not  to  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  mental  states, 
but  to  Philosophy  proper,  or,  morn  exactly,  to  the  Tlieory  of  Know- 
ledge. There  is  a  lundamcntal  distinction  between  the  intellectual 
functions,  as  states  of  consciousness  or  {physical  facts  whose  history  and 
conditions  can  he  given,  and  knowledge  as  an  ideal  content  whose 
validity  requires  examination.  The  investigation  of  the  history  and 
conditions  of  mcutal  facts  is  ttic  business  of  psychological  science ; 
the  investigation  of  knowledge  (in  its  constituent  notions  aud  the 
validity  which  attaches  to  them)  belongs  to  the  thcor}'  of  knowledge, 
and  constitutes  a  philosophical  question  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term.  The  mingling  of  the  two  questions  can  only  load  to  confusion. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  thanks  maiuly  to  the  K.autian  inllucnce,  that 
this  distinction  haa  begun  to  be  clearly  apprehended  in  England;  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  to  judge  from  many  of  his  utterances,  has  not  emau- 
dpated  himself  from  the  tendency  to  substitute  psychology  for  philo- 
sophy, which  is  so  strong  in  the  older  Knglish  psychologists. 

The  absence  of  a  definite  philoaophiea!  criticism  of  knowledge 
makes  itself  felt  in  iMr/rhompsons  attempt — as  it  does  inthe  attempts 
of  his  masters — to  dcHne  the  Kgo  or  mind,  which  psychologists  arc 
nippoaed  lo  study.  A  start  is  made  with  the  fundameutal  distinction 
between  Kgo  and  non-Ego,  the  indicin.  of  this  distinction  being 
respectively  "  impressions  from  without  and  ideas  within,  or  as  some 
choose  to  say,  sensations  and  ideas,  the  former  being  distinguishiug 
manifestations  of  tlic  uou-Ego,  the  latter  of  the  Ego.  These  manifes* 
tations  exist  in  [tarallel  streams  or  currents."  The  tirst  stream  is 
afterwards  spoken  of  as  "  phenomena  of  the  non-E;n,"  and,  as  "  based 
upoa  a  common  property  of  extension,"  is  treated  as  equivalent  to 
"  phenomena  extended.'^  Uut  if  this  is  so,  the  study  of  sensations  would 
oease  to  be  a  part  of  psychology  and  would  require  to  be  relegated  to 
physics  and  physiology.  Or  if,  as  most  people  suppose,  sensations 
art  not  extended,  they  arc  strictly  mental  facts,  and  as  such,  phe- 
nomeaa  of  the  Ego;  in  other  words,  the  distinction  of  impressions 
and  ideas  in  no  way  carries  us  beyond  the  individual  mind.  The 
distinction  drawn  breaks  down  equally  when  followed  out  on  the  other 
lidc.  owing  to  "the  curious  fact,**' as  Mr.  Thompson  calls  it,  "that 
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tlie  very  mauifcatatious  of  the  Ego  are  themselves  objective  and 
strictly  a  part  of  the  non-Ego."  That  is  to  say,  the  stale*  of  con- 
ftciousne^  wliich  wc  began  by  accepting  as  indicki  of  the  Kgo,  are 
themselves  objects  or  preseatatious  to  a  subject,  nud  to  that  extent 
UoiL-Kgo.  What  13  known  is  ipso  facto  an  object;  there  is  therefore 
perpetually  postulated  a  subject  which  we  ca.n  never  reach,  because  to 
reach  it  would  be  to  make  it  an  object  and  thereby  to  create  another 
subject  to  know  that  object.  Mr.  Thompson  dcscrvcR  credit  for  tlie 
clearness  with  which  he  brings  out  the  dilemma,  but  this  very  clear- 
ness should  have  made  him  hesitate  to  identify  this  subject-Ego, 
simply  because  wc  cannot  make  an  object  of  it,  with  something 
"  whose  substance  is  unknown  and  unknowable."  Why  not  be  content 
with  knowing  it  as  it  is  ;  why  insist  on  making  an  object  or  thing  of 
it ;  that  is,  on  knowing  it  as  it  is  not  ?  As  subject  we  do  know  it ;  that 
is,  wc  recognise  its  presence  by  retlectivc  analysis.  What  right  have 
we  to  suppose  that  it  is  anything  else  than  that  as  which  we  know  it, 
namely,  the  utccssary  correlate  aud  unity-poiut  of  all  knowledge? 
But  ^is  is  not  a  matter  to  be  chained  against  )fr.  Thompson 
iudiWdually.  It  is  only  the  crowning  phase  of  that  great  mystilication 
which  philosophers  have  long  practised  upon  themselves,  and  to  which, 
as  Berkeley  »area:itically  puts  it,  they  "  arc  indebted  for  being  ignorant 
of  what  everybody  else  kuows  perfiM:tly  well." 

Very  different  in  every  respect  from  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  thoagb 
called  by  the  same  name,  is  Llosmini's  "  Psychology,"  ■  of  which  the 
iirst  volume  is  now  published  in  translation.  Any  one  passing  from 
the  one  to  the  other  might  be  excused  for  wondering  how  one  term 
could  so  far  vary  in  connotation  as  to  include  both  treatises.  If  the 
one  is  empirical  and  scicntiBc  in  its  method  aud  contents,  the  sole 
interest  of  the  other  is  philosophical  or  metaphysie&l.  Kosmini 
treats  of  psychology  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  philosophical  science,  that 
is,  he  takes  it  as  an  introductiou  to  Ontolog)%  or  what  he  himself 
calls  Theosophy.  The  work  of  the  great  Catholic  philosopher  appears 
at  first  sight  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  modem  spirit.  A 
book  whose  first  part  is  entitled  "  Of  the  Essence  of  the  Human  Soul,'* 
daunts  a  reader  of  to-day  by  its  hopi:le!>«lv  schulastie  took.  I$ut  even 
ihe  scholai<tic8  have  been  rescued  of  late  from  the  unmerited  con- 
tempt  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  heap  upon  them.  More- 
over, ilosmini  wrote  in  full  view  of  the  results  of  modern  philosophy, 
both  empirical  aud  transcendental.  He  put  forward  his  philosophy 
as  the  only  way  of  e8ea|>e  from  the  Subjectisism  (whether  of  the 
senscsor  of  the  intellect)  to  which  he  maintained  that  most  modem 
thought  had  succumbed.  His  work,  therefore,  demands  to  l>e  care- 
fully studied ;  for  the  Subjectivism  referred  to  is  not  entirely  aa 
imagination  uf  his  own.  Even  though  he  may  fail  to  win  us  for  his 
own  metaphysic  of  substance  and  essence,  he  may  help  us  to  discover 
the  weak  places  in  our  modem  armour.  Certainly  no  one  can  read  the 
General  Preface  to  his  metaphysical  works,  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  volume,  without  recognizing  the  clearness  of  vision  and  firm* 
neas  of  grasp  with  which  the  field  is  mapped  out  In  the  "  Psychology* 
itself,  his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  perception  and  the  correlation  of 

*  "  l*«Tcbolog7."    Three  Tolonwi.     hw  Astooio  Roaiaini  S«rb*ti    VoL  L    LoiuIoq  : 
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fecUue  and  the  real,  are  eapecuiUy  worthy  of  note  in  a  [ibilosuphic  al 
regard. 

Mr.  Jardine's  "  Paycholo^y  of  Cc^ition  "  *  is  "desif»ned  principally 
fortjie  u&e  of  students  who  arc  beginning  their  philosophical  studies.' 
Perhaps  there  is  rather  more  controversial  matter  in  the  book  than  ia 
warranted  by  this  account  of  its  aim.  But  Mr.  Jardine  nlso  admits 
that  *'  one  pnucipal  object  which,  he  kept  before  hia  mind  in  the  pre- 
paratiou  of  the  book  was  to  show  tlie  inadequacy  and  unsatisfactoriness 
of  a  prevailing  eystcm  of  psychology,  which  may  be  indicated  by  the 
word  phenvmfitai if^m ."  This  system  is  mainly  attacked  in  the  person 
of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  author's  own  account  of  Perception  has  its 
good  points,  though  the  account  of  extension  ultimately  adopted  seems 
to  take  '"localizing"  Roracwhat  loosely  as  equivalent  to  grouping  or 
cloateriug  of  sensatiooB  in  Berkeley's  sense.  The  empiricist  might 
reply  that  sensations  may  be  grouped,  clustered,  or  associated  without 
introducing  the  peculiar  lact  designated  by  localization  in  space.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  define  exactly  Mr.  Jardine's  genera!  philosophical 
pcMition,  but  his  affinities  are  in  the  main  with  Hamilton  and  the 
Scotch  school.  It  is  like  Hamilton,  but  somewhat  at  variance  with 
hii  own  declaration  above  about  phenomenalism,  when  Mr.  Jardine 
entangles  himself  in  the  same  puzzle  as  Mr.  Thompson  about  an  all- 
knowing  but  unknown  self.  "  This  peculiarity  of  self,"  as  he  qnnintly 
calU  it,  "  makes  it  the  most  intractable  and  puzzling  clement  of  our 
couicious  ciiittcnce.^'  What  has  been  said  will  be  cuo)i<;h  to  show 
that  Mr.  Jardine  approaches  psychology  more  from  the  philosophical 
than  from  the  scientific  side;  and  as  a  consequence  the  handbook  is 
rather  meagre  in  its  treatment  of  the  sensational  elements  of  know- 
ledge. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  too  much  purely  logical  matter  iu 
the  concluding  chapter  on  "The  Elaboration  of  Knowledge."  Bnt  the 
book  as  a  whole  is  agreeably  written,  and  it  appears  now  in  a  second 
edition. 

Dr.  McCosh  has  begun  a  "Philosophic  Series  "t  of  "  didactic '' 
and  " historical "  pamphlets,  intended  to  rehabilitate  "old  and  funda- 
mental truths  in  religion  and  philosophy,'*  and  more  especially  directed 
igaioBt  Agnosticism.  Dr.  McDwh  enunciates  his  own  positions 
with  much  clcantess  and  vigour ;  but  tliough  they  are  not  in- 
frequently sounder  thau  those  which  they  controvert,  the  author's 
ttlitude  is  too  uniformly  apologetic  and  controversial  to  admit  of  his 
heang  always  in  line  with  the  modern  shape  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

This  cannot  he  said  of  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson's  thorough-going 
Precidential  Address  to  the  Aristotelian  Society  on  "The  Relations  of 
PfailoMphy  to  Science,  Physical  and  I'sychological."  t  The  suljstance 
of  the  pamphlet  will  not  be  new  to  readers  of  the  author^s  works,  but 
lite  dJfiereiitiation  of  the  psychological  from  the  philosophical  problem 
km  uercr  been  more  luminously  put  by  him  than  now.  This  is  pro- 
fa^ly  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Address ;  at  all  events,  it  is  likely 

•  '-TV  Wemeti**  of  tho  P«yoholojp-  of  Cognition."  By  the  Itev.  Robert  Jardins, 
B^  li-lmburuti -.    es-FriDcipid  ol  thv  Oeoend   Assembly'!  College,  CalcutU. 
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to  be  the  most  useful  at  the  present  juncture.  Writer*  of  bookft  on 
peycbolo^y  would  do  well  to  tuke  to  heart  the  stricture  with  which  it 
closefl.  Bven  the  best  and  most  scicntificaliy  minded  are  accustomed 
to  begin  their  treatises  with  the  stereotyped  formula  that  they  arc 
merely  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  mind  is  a  question  for  philosophy.  "As  if/'  adds  Mr, 
Hodgson,  "the  consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  anything  which  is 
admitted  to  be  a  real  conditiuu  uf  consciousness  could  be  omitted  from 
psychology,  and  yet  psychology  could  preserve  its  scientific  character. 
.  .  .  Neither  will  it  escape  you  how  injurious  to  philosophy  is  this 
attempt  to  put  ofl*  upoa  its  shoulders  an  inconvenient  aud  indeed 
impossible  task,  as  the  psychologists  in  question  well  know  it  to  be, 
the  wild-goose  chase  of  mind  as  an  entity.  Philosophy  exposes  the 
^dlacy  of  the  conception  ;  it  is  hardly  fair  to  saddle  it  with  the 
capture  of  the  thing."  Mr.  Hodgson's  own  position  in  regard  to 
psychology  is,  while  avoiding  the  assertion  that  no  real  conditions 
exist  hnt  physical  ones,  that  the  business  of  psychology  is  altogether 
exhausted  in  connecting  the  several  moments,  states,  or  events  of  con- 
sciousness with  their  conditions,  organic  and  extra-organic.  He  points 
out  with  truth  that  "  the  revolution  which  has  recently  taken  plac^ 
and  is  still  going  on  in  psychology,  and  to  which  its  present  proud 
foeition  among  the  positive  sciences  is  owing,  consists  in  bringing  the 
phenomena  of  conscious uees,  that  is,  its  states  aod  processes,  into 
immediate  connection  with  physiological  processes,"  and  adds  that 
"its  scientific  character  rests  upon  this  kind  of  investigation  aud 
comes  to  an  end  with  it."  AVhen  we  depart  from  this  ground,  he 
seems  to  say  that  "  we  are  merely  giving  a  preliminary  description  and 
provisional  description  of  the  phenomena."  This  is  an  exact  descrip-l 
tion  of  the  old  Psychulugics — such  good  general  reading  in  parts  from 
the  acute  observation  of  men  and  manners  which  they  imply,  so  dreary 
at  other  times  from  their  amount  o(  tabulated  rommoiiplace. 

The  ethical  bent  of  English  philosopliy  continues  to  assert  itself. 
Professor  Fowler,  in  hia  pleasant  Essay  on  **  Progressive  Morality,"*! 
has  endeavoured  "  to  exhibit  a  scientilic  conception  of  morality  in  a 
popular]  form/'  detached  as  far  as  possible  from  the  "  discussion  of 
theoretical  diflScutties."  The  Essay  is  written  with  the  lucidity  of 
style  which  we  meet  in  the  best  philosophical  writers  of  last  century, 
and,  as  becomes  a  writer  who  is  s^cekici^  common  ground  beyond  the 
strife  of  theories,  with  studied  tolerance  for  varieties  of  expression 
where  these  may  fairly  be  held  to  cover  the  same  essential  meaning.] 
The  term  Conscience  he  in  general,  avoids  on  the  ground  that,  as 
popularly  used,  it  suggest^! — partly  through  Butler's  influence — "  a  sort 
of  mysterious  entity,"  divinely  endowed  "  with  the  unique  prerogative 
of  infallibility."  "In  any  intelligible  or  tenable  sense  of  the  terra, 
conscience  stands  simply  for  the  aggregate  of  our  moral  opinions 
reinforced  by  the  moral  sanction  of  self-approbation  or  self-disappro- 
bation. That  we  ought  to  act  in  accordance  with  these  opinions,  aud 
that  we  are  acting  wrongly  if  we  act  iu  opposition  to  them,  is  a  truism. 
'Follow  conscience'  is  the  only  safe    guide   when    the  moment  of 

»  "  ProgTMsiv-e  Morfclitj;."  An  Eway  tn  Kthicii.  By  Tfaomu  Fowler,  M.A.,  LL.D,, 
rr««ideot  uf  C'oriiiu  <^1iristd  College,  Wykehani  Prafeesor  of  Logic  iu  tbc  Uuvmitj 
Df  Oxford.     London  :  Mactuilliui  &  Co.     lt>S4. 
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action  has  arrived.     But  it  is  equally  important  to  insist  oq  tlic  falli- 
bility of  couscieuce,  and  to  urge  men.  by  all   means  in  their  power, 
to  bo  coustautly  improving;  and  instructing  tlieir  consciences,  or,  in 
plain   words,  to  review,  and  wherever  occasion  oilers  to  correct,  their 
couceptions  of  right   and  wrong."     Holding  thus  the  common-sense 
view  that  the  moral  sanction  or  seutiment  variei),  slu  to  the  actions  it 
approves  and  disapproves,  in  diflcrcnt  agea  and  cominuniticti,  and  even 
in  the   same    individual   at   different  perioda   of  his    life,    Professor 
Fowler  pointfs  out,  after  Hnme,  that  "reason  and  sentiment  concur" 
in  every   ethical    estimation    of  action.     The  nature    of  the    moral 
feeling,  as  a  feeling,  is  not  aJfected  by  the  objects  to  wliieh  it  attaches 
itself.     Progress  in  morality  ia  due,  therefore,  to  the  development  of 
the  rational  rather  than  the  emotional  clement  in  the  ethical  act — 
in  other  words,  to  that  wider  horizon  and    increased    accuracy  in 
judging  the  tendencies  of  actions  which  are  the  heritage  of  civilized 
man.     In  seeking    an  ultimate  Hcicntific  statement  of  the  object  of 
tbc  moral  sentiment.  Professor  Fouler  chooses  the   term  "welfare" 
rather  than  "  pleasure  "  or  "  perfection,"  as  being  least  misleading  in 
its  associations,  and  holding  out  most  prospect  of  a  common  under- 
standing.    But  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society  to 
which  be  belongs  consists  in  adjustment  to  his  and  its  surroundings, 
and  this  implies  again  the  fluid  character  of  morality.     For  as  men's 
knowledge  of  their  social  and  physical  environment  becomes  clearer 
and  ampler,  they  are  gradually  led  to  rectify  the  comparativeiy  crude 
gene  rail  z:itions  of  an  early  time.     And   in  addition  to  this,  as  their 
circumstances  themselves  continue  to  change,  ii   constant  process  of 
readjustment  goes  on.    The  work  of  tlic  moralist  and  of  the  social 
reformer  consists  in  criticism  of  the  defects  of  current    moral  senti- 
□R-nt  with  a  view  to  elevate  the  stantlard   of  feeling  and  action.     Uy 
their  consciously  reflecti%'e  action  they  "  detect  those  aspects  and  bear- 
ings of  conduct  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  general  intelligence;" 
but  their  work  is  "best  regarded  as  corrective  of  and  supplementary 
to  the  work  which  maukind  is  constantly  doing  for  itself."     Professor 
Fowler  himself  essays  this  criticism  of  existing  morality  in  his  con- 
eluding  chapter,  which  contains  some  interesting  practical  applications. 
There  are  proofs  that  Ureen's  "  l*rolcgomeua  to  Eihics  "  continues  to 
occupy  Kuglish  thinkers.     In  the  newly  publiiahud  third  edition  of  his 
">Iethods  of  Ethics,"*  many  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  alterations  and  additions 
Mjem  to  have  been  made  with  reference  to  Green.     The  current  number 
of   Miml  also  contains  an  article  by   Professor  Calderwood,  entitled 
"  Another  View  of  (.Jreen's  Last  Work,"  hij^hly  appreciative  in  tone, 
tbct^b  controverting  ecrluiii  of  Green's  main  positions  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Scottish  philosophy.     Such  discussiuna  can  only  do  good. 
jMr.  Malcolm    Guthrie   concludes    his   elaborate   criticism  of   Mr. 
Sp*nctr's  system  by  a  small  volume  devoted  to  the  "  Data  of  Kthic8."t 
He  contends  forcibly  that  "  the  purely  biological  explanation  of  ethical 
injutictions  is  insufficient  as  a  means  of  undersitanding  their  Imperative 

*  "  Tlie  Metli*Hla  of  EtJiica.'  By  Heury  SiJgwicli,  Kniglithridgo  I'mfcMor  of  Mtinil 
Pbilosorihy  in  tbc  Uiiiv«ntitT  of  (.'arabrHlgc.  Tliirtl  cihlioa,  London :  Macmilkit 
*  Co.     1884. 

+  "  On  Mr.  Spencer's  D»ta  of  Ethic*."  By  MiUooIm  Ciitlirio,  Author  of  **0n 
Mi"  Spencer's  FunnulA  of  Evulution,"  Mid  "  On  Mr.  Spcnc«r'«  rnification  of  Know- 
ledge."   The  i/ixhm  Frtu.     ISM. 
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character."  In  other  words,  "  the  mere  study  of  what  has  been,  and 
the  consequent  prevision  of  what  will  be,  establishes  no  rule  of  right." 
While  admittinf^  the  presence  of  elements  of  the  utmost  value  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  Ethics,  as  in  every  other  department  of  his  system,  Mr. 
Guthrie  nevertheless  concludes  that  the  system  as  a  whole  is  like 
"Nebuchadnezzar's  dream-god" — "a  thing  apparently  perfect  and 
complete  in  configuratiou,  but  inevitably  falling  to  pieces  under  the 
strain  of  sustained  criticism." 

Mainly  historico-critical  in  character  are  Professor  Flint's  "  Vico,"* 
the  latest  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Classics  for  English  Readerej 
and  Mr.  Masson's  "Atomic  Theory  of  Lucretiu8."t  Mr.  Masson  has 
devoted  great  pains  to  working  out  at  all  pointa  the  exact  sense  of 
Lueretius's  conceptions  of  the  world  and  universal  law.  He  compares 
them  in  an  instructive  way  with  the  couclusious  of  the  most  recent 
science.  The  chapter  which  the  author  devotes  to  combating  the  con- 
clusions of  Professor  Tyndall  and  others  rather  interferes  perhaps  with 
the  unity  of  an  able  and  sympathetic  study.  Professor  Flints  "  Vico" 
is  a  welcome  sheaf  from  the  rich  garner  of  the  author's  erudition. 
The  fact  that  Vico  is  so  little  known  in  this  country  makes  the  volume 
all  the  more  valuable.  An  age  which  especially  prides  itself  upon  ita 
historic  sense  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  history.  The  title  "Scicnza  Nova/'  wliich  Vico  gave  to 
his  great  work,  was  no  mere  presumptuous  boast,  "  Uia  picture  of  the 
heroic  age,"  says  Professor  Flint,  "  was  a  prophecy  and  prcfigunition 
of  the  achievements  alike  of  a  Wolf  and  Niebnhr,  and  of  a  Waller 
Scott  and  Augustin  Thierry."  Headers  of  this  little  volume  will  hope 
that  Professor  Flint  may  soon  be  able  to  complete  the  subject  of 
which  this  forms  a  part,  and  give  the  world  a  second  volume  of  his 
"Philosophy  of  llistory." 

AXDRKW   SeTH. 


IV.— GENERAL    LITEHATUUR 

BioGEAPHY. — The  new  year  has  been  signalized  by  the  appearance 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  "  Dictiouarj*  of  National 
graphy,"  the  most  cuniplete  and  exact  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken. f  The  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be  guessed  from  tho 
fact  that  the  present  volume  of  474-  large  8vo  pages  brings  us  no  farther 
than  "Anne."  The  editor  has  solved  the  difficulties  of  his  task  very 
successfully.  He  has  omitted  no  name,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  any- 
body can  have  occasion  to  want  information  about,  and  it  must  b( 
remembered  that  it  is  for  the  obscurer  names  on  which  other  sources  of 
information  are  wanting  that  a  biographical  dictionai^  comes  most  to 
our  aid.  Proimrtion,  too,  is  well  observed  throughout,  and  a  most 
useful  feature  ia  the  paragraph  of  bibliographical  references  at  the  end 

•  *'  Vifflo.''  By  Robert  Flint,  Prafeaaor  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  4c. 
London  :  \riUi«m  Black  wood  &  Sons.     1884. 

t  "The  Atomic  Thoory  of  LiKrotiaa  cimtmated  with  Modern  Boctrinea  of  Atonn 
sad  Evolution."     By  Jobu  Masson,  M.A.     Lwndon  ;  (Jcorgc  Boll  4  Sona.     ISW. 

I  *' UiotiniHry  of  National  Bio^aphy."  Editetl  by  LosUs  Steidwo.  Vol.  I, 
Abbadie— Atiiie.     lionduo  :  Smitli,  Klder  &  Ca 
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of  each  article.     The  articles  themsolvea  are,  with  hanlly  an  exception, 
just  what  such  articles  ought  to  be;  clear,  condensed,  exact  narratives 
of  the  lives  in  hand.     The  most   important  articles  in  the   present 
vnlnmc   are  those  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin  on  Prince  Albert,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ward  on  Queen  Aunn. — Another  volume  of  industrial  biography 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  will  meet  with  general  welcome.*    It  treats  of 
such  men  as  Pett,  the  founder  of  English  shipbuilding  ;  Pcttit  Smith, 
the  introducer  of  the  screw-propeller;  Harrison,  the  iuveutur  of  the 
marine  chronometer;  Lombii,  the  introducer  of  silk,  industry  ;    the 
Walters  of  the  Tk/ws;   Clowea,  the  printer,  Sec.     One  of  the  best 
chapters  is  devoted  to  a  uumber  of  "Astronomers  and  students  iu 
humble  life/'  who  were  brought  to  the  author's  knowledge  through  the 
publication  of  his  previous  works  on  Edwards  and  Dick.     In  a  chapter 
OD  Industry  in  Ireland,  he  giref  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  he  paid 
to  that  country,  and  makes  raauy  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping fisheries  and  other  industries  there,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  hook  is  throughout  most  readable  and  instructive. — 
In   connection   with   what   is    called    the    Seahnry  celebration — the 
centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  America — 
au  abridgement  of  Dr.  Beardsley's  memoir  of  Bishop  Seabury,  the  first 
Americau  Bishop,  has  just  been  published.t     It  is  a  work  of  some 
important-p,  as  showing  the  sufferings  of  the  loyal  cler^  during  the 
American  rebellion,   and   the    struggles  of  the  early   Kpiscopuliaus 
uuder  the  Republic.     It  is  dedicated  to  the  present  Primus  of  Scot- 
Isnd,  iu  memory  of  the  fact  that  it   was  from  his  predccessoni,  the 
nonjuring  Bishops  of  Scotland,  that  Seabury  received  consecration,  and 
consequently  the  American  Episcopal  Church  got  its  canonical  start. 
—In  "  Life  and  Work  in  Benares  and  Kumaon/'J  ilr.  Kennedy  relates 
fais    experiences    of  mission  work   iu   Benares,   and   of    Indian    life 
geuerally,  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  which  will  be 
kU   found  very  interesting.     The  autht)r  writes  with  a  light  and  easy 
pen,  and  iu  a  general  spirit  of   sober  eonfldenee  and  hope. — In  his 
rather  bulky  volume,   "Charles    Diekeus    as    I  knew    Him,"  §  Air. 
George  Dolby  gives  a  sort  of  last  chapter  of  the  life  of  the  novelist. 
JBeing  financial  manager  during  the  reading  tours  in  this  country  and 
America  from  IStili  to  1S70,  he   was  thrown  into  the  closest  com- 
mtmion   with  Dickens;    and  he  certainty  gives  a  very  enthusiastic 
estimate  of  his  "  chief,"  as  he  somewhat  too  uniformly  calls  the  versa- 
tile reader.     The  humour,  vitality,  and  what  Iu  most  men  might  have 
depeucrated  into  fuasineRB,  of  the  owner  of  Gad's  Hill,  are  exhibited 
iritb  a   devotion  of  more  thau  Boswelliau  intensity.     The  story  of 
tb^  physical  sufferings  of  the  novelist  white  entertaining  the  public, 
is  ooe  of  the  most  pathetic  because  so  'realistic,  and  bcuause  by  aid  of 
lii«  manager  his  troubles  were  chiefly  of  his  own  manufacture.     There 

v    "U»  of  Inveotion  and  Indutrj."     By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.    Loadon:  John 

+  'The  life  of  Samael  Healiiirj-,  D.D.,  I-'ifit  IJwhop  of  Connocticnt.  and  of  the 
EpiAoopol  Cliurch  in  the  UaibMl  States  of  America."  By  E.  Etlwards  BMknUIey,  T}.1>^ 
lA*.  f>.    Londoa  :  John  lIodgeH. 

«•;  "Lireuiil  Work  III  Beu&res  ami  Knmaon,  1S39-1S77."  By  Jamas  Kennedy.  &LA., 
Irt*  MiMiookry  of  the  Loudcin  Miasioonry  Society.  With  an  lulroduciiuu  by  Sir 
VTiUiam Uuir,  K.C.S.L     J^>iii1oh  :   T.  Fisher  Uuvvin. 

i  "Charit^s  Tiickens  tta   I  kacw  titm  :  the  8tury  of  the  Readire  Toun  in  Gxvafe 
Britain  and  America  (lSeC-IS70)."    By  Oeorj;^  Uolby.     London  :  t.Tislier  UnwiD. 
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is  some  sympathy  with  Forster's  dictum  that  the  read 
for  money  was  Wncath  the  dignity  of  Dickens's  put 
Bat  "Boz''  neither  was  nor  could   be   particular  t 
proprieties. — In    "  Johnson  :    his    Characteristics  a 
it  is   the   intention  of  the   Rev,  James    Hay  to  f 
intellectually  and  socially  as  he  was,  taking,  as  be 
course  between  IJoswell  and  Lord  Maeautay.     As  n 
surpasses  even  the  prince  of  biofjraphera  in  excesshe 
"  KnglantVs  i^cat   moral  ist,"     There  are  no  sharfovt  is  1 
and  to  say  the  least,  the  learned  author  of  the  great  Ei^Bsk 
was  not  without  his  faults.     Mr.  Hay's  appreciatian  of 
is  good  in  substanet;,  hut  the  form  of  his  book,  even  to  its 
defective.     Being  of  equal  proportions,  it  is  not  clear 
or  the  Aphorisms  is  the  chief  part. 

MiSL'iiLi.ANfcoi's.— In  "Custom  and  Myth,"t  Mr.  hof 
method  of  comparative  folklore  to  the  interpretation   of 
Instead  of  regarding  myths,  with  the  philologists,  as  the 
certain  disease  or  decadence  of  language,  under  the  influeoce  ct 
their  original  ^igniHcance  has  got  lost,  he  prefers  to  cootiAer 
BUr\nvals  from  a  primitive  stage  uf  culture,  and  to  Io(A  fisr  ife 
key  to  their  explanation  in  the  ideas   that  prevail  anume 
races  slill.    This  is  notuuly  a  rational,  hut,  as  every  page  of  Mr. 
book  shows,  a  fruitful  and  interesting  method  of  investi^tkm, 
his  hands  it  is  used  with  as  much  scieutihc  skill  as  literarr 
Of  courAC  the  author  makes  no  attempt  at  more  than  a  very 
tary  treatment  of  the  wide  subject  thus  opened  up  to  as,  sod,  is 
element  pccidiiirly  tempting  to  speculative  (lights,  he  more*  ah 
with  sobnety  and  a  slirewtl  hold  of  fact.     Students  of  folklore 
Mcleome  another  useful  addition  to  tht-ir  stock  of  materials,  whicki 
Dwo  to  the  coDscieutious  latxiur  of  Mr.  Gomme.;     He  has  nnllir    i^uJi 
into  n  single  volume  all  the  notices  of  popular  superstitions  to^  be 
found  in  the  Hfntlnmtji^s  Afagazine,  has  classified  them  under  cs^iaa. 
renient  heads,  supplied  them  with  occa.sional  explanatory  notes,  ^^nd 
added  a  complete  index  to  the  whole.     The  arrangement  is  excclL^^L 
the  notes  arc  brief  and  to  the  purpose,  and  the  writers  of  the  eitra<r=t« 
ATticlea  are  as  far  as  possible  identified,     "Myths  in  Medicine,"  ^  ui 
spite  of  its  title,  carries  us  into  a  dlltcrent  region  from  the  two  _JUrt 
books.     U  i*  really  a  somewhat  iU-digested  collection  of  gleaning"*  of 
■•riuus  kinds  from  the  hi^tory  of  medical  theory  and  practice  r^nom 

ppoorates  to  Hahnemann. 


>  "  Jfibnion  :  Iiin  t'liaTu>!t«riitiai  An<l  Apbonmu."    Bjr  Jamw  Hay,  Miauter  otf~  (^ 
H>K  i>t  Kiiii.     I-<'ii'lnii:  AlovaiiJcr  GtirnfiAor. 

'('lutoiii  ami  M.vtli."     Hy  Audrew.l*np.  M.A.    LoDtlon  :  Ijongman*.  (Jrwo  &  Co. 
"Tlif  Ut-utlDmaa'a  MngMino  Librjtry  :  Popular  SuperBtitions.'*^    Ijoodoa:    dUiot 

ok. 
'Mj'thi    in  Me<lu-tiH>,  uiit    OldUnid    Doctora."    Hy    Alfred    C.  QiuTatt,   31. 'U 
York:  0.  V.  Viiixt.'ini'iiionu. 
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reference  to  current  events  in  the  Sadan,  it  is  of  importauce  to 
arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  the  eiTect  which  the  fall  of  Khartum 
the  fate  of  General  Gordon  arc  likely  to  have  on  the  Native 
mind  in  ludia^  and  whether  the  rc-capturc  of  that  place  hy  BritiiiU 

PUA  in  uccessary,  or  highly  desirable,  for  maintaining  that  Empire 
Opinion  which  belongs  to  us  in  the  East. 

On    so   scnons    a   question    as    this,    anything   like   violcace  of 
cpreasion  is  to  be  deprecated.     Some  may  say  hastily  that  unless  a 
ictoriona  advance  is  at  ouco  made  on  Khartum,  India  will  be  in  a 
rment,  and  the  Muhammadana  will  think  that  the  Cross  is  yielding 
the  Crescent — and  so  on.      We  shoidd  rather  try  to  approach  the 
itter  in  a  calm  temper,  and  use  moderate,  even  guarded,  language— 
lembcring  that  what  wo  say  and  write  in  London  is  likely  to  be 
ticized  by  Oriental  as  well  as  by  European  readers.- 
lovfy  allowing  that  lustre  is  being  shed  on  British  arms  during 
expedition  on  the  Upper   Nile,  and  that  victory  was  snatched 
almost  within   our  grasp,  through  no  military  default  of  our 
-we  must  all  admit  that  the  fate  of  Khartum  and  of  Gordon 
msiderable  misfortune,  likely  to  move  all  Oriental  minds  and  to 
Jeeply  the  Muhammadau  heart.     The  Arabs  iiave  fought  with 
ious  devotion,  recalling  the  memory  of  the  early  Caliphate. 
Slahdi    has   now  for    many  mouths    maintained  a    persistent 
His  tribal  organization  has  withstood  the  discouragement 
;ral    bloody    defeats.      The    old    enthusiasm    for   the    Great 
and  for  a  succession  of  leaser  prophets  down  to  this  day,  ia 
>ved  to  be  still  burning  in  the  souls  of  some  huudrcdii  of 
of  fanatics.     The  combined  result  has  been  to  foil  for  a 
trained    legions    of   England.      The  immediate  retrieval 
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of  this  check  is  not  expected.  The  Desert  is  the  oft- tried  ally 
ot'  the  suuburut  follon-ers  of  Islam.  And  the  spectacle  of  white 
soldiery  toiling  aJong  the  thirsty  sands  is  impressive  to  all  jKople, 
especially  to  Muhammadans.  The  Sudanese  may  be  in  rcbcUiou 
against  their  sovereign,  the  Sultan,  and  his  deputy  the  Khedive;  they 
may  be  slaveholders  fighting  for  slavery — no  matter,  they  are  waviog 
the  green  banner  in  the  face  of  the  iniidels  from  Europe. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  Gordon  will  have  been  regarded  quite  as 
highly  by  Indians  and  all  Orientals  as  by  the  most  patriotic 
Englishman.  They  will  have  looked  upon  him  as  an  envoy  bearing 
the  commiasioQ  of  England  aud  clothed  with  English  authority. 
His  fate  will  be  iu  their  eyes  a  case  of  Itesa  majcstas  for  England. 

This  situation  then  is  embarrassing  to  England  as  the  Power  which 
of  all  Powers  has  the  greatest  number  of  Muhammadau  subjects. 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  have  so  many  millions,  so  may  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  Trance  may  have  some  milUous  of  Moslems  iu 
North  Africa,  so  may  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  But  what  are  any  of 
these  totals  compared  with  the  forty  millions  cf  Muhammadans 
directly  under  British  rule  iu  India,  besides  the  mnuy  millions  uuder 
British  control  or  British  influcnee  in  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Southern  Arabia,  Zanzibar,  and  Eastern 
Africa?  We  have,  too,  a  position  to  maintain  with  the  purely 
Mnhammadan  States  ;  we  have  to  prop  up  the  tottering  independence 
of  Persia  and  of  Turkey ;  under  the  arrangement  of  1878  we  have  a 
certain  sort  of  protectorate  over  Asia  Afinor,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and 
Falestiue.  For  England,  thus  holding  the  very  first  political 
position  in  the  Muhammadau  world,  it  is  a  serious  affair  to  be 
thwarted  under  arms,  aud  to  be  kept  at  bay  in  the  mid-valley  of  the 
Nile.  M 

Nor  do  the  Anglo-Muhammadana  constitute  the  only  subject  or 
dependent  n^ionality  iu  which  poUtical  fermentation  is  possible,  and 
which  is  affected  by  the  sight  ofBritish  reverses.  The  entire  Hindu  race, 
making  up  the  largest  item,  numerically,  in  the  British  Empire,  noic^ 
whether  the  star  of  England  is  in  the  ascendant;  and  among  tlie^^j 
several  tribes- — notably,  the  Mabrattabs,  the  Sikhs,  the  Gorkhas — ^^.^ 
susceptible  of  national  emotions.  Some  considerable  sections  of  ^. 
BuddhiHtSj  too — especially  the  Burmese — arc  on  the  wutcti. 

Without  attempting  to  minimize  the    Khartum  events,  ire  A     ii 
decline  to  admit  that    they  give  any   immediate   shock  to   |»  ...  t 
dominion  in   the   East.     This  dominiou  is   too  well  fuuiKlgQ         i 
shaken  all  at  once;  it  bears  up  against  the  yet  graver  m^v       .t   ^ 
occur  in   this  quarter   and   in  that.      Tlie   blows  of  ady.^   .  t  A 

needs  descend  from  time  to  time,  but  the  back  of  Bri^-  ,^'         ja™ 
strong  enough  to  bear  them  ;   indeed,  as  a  poWtical  fo^.^,  ^^^°  power 
would  not  lie   worth  much  unless   it    possessed  a  ^'  ^'  ^  "^^nce. 
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NcTcrtheless,  this  check,  in  the  face  of  Khartum  and  of  the  Sudau, 
is  just  one  of  those  events  which,  if  left  un<relricved,  might  prore  a. 
link  in  a  chain  of  circumstances  that  would  hereafter  drag  down,  the 
British  Empire  iu  the  East. 

To  understand  the  operation  of  these  adverse  causes,  let  us  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  onr  power  in  India  rests  ?  Professor  Secley, 
in  Lectures  HI.  and  I\'.,  Course  II.,  of  his  recent  work,  "  The  Kxpan- 
sioa  of  England,"  has  shown  that  we  hold  that  vast  Tndia^  not  by 
conquest,  nor  by  any  masterful  force,  but  through  the  goodwill  or 
the  consent  of  the  people  there.  Tliis  argument,  though  somewhat 
nakedly  and  incisively  put  by  the  brilliant  author,  has  much  truth 
in  it.  Let  us  analyze,  however,  exactly  the  main  elements  in  thia 
imperial  tenure.  Though  some  classes,  such  as  the  native  Christians, 
the  Parsis,  the  banking  caste,  are  bound  up  with  us ;  though  many 
native  Princes  are  closely  interested  in  England  as  their  paramount, 
though  there  are  touching  instances  of  individual  fidelity  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  any  age  or  elime — yet  we  arc  not  to  expect  from  the 
Indians  in  the  mass  that  national  loyalty  which  Englishmen  feel 
towards  England.  We  must  rather  understand  that  in  fact  Indians 
sigh  for  the  secular  supremacy  of  their  religion,  and  for  a  polity 
that  shall  be  their  own.  These  blessings,  however,  being  unattain- 
able, they  submit  in  this  {for  them)  "iron  age"  to  British  rule. 

The  factors,  theu,  in  our  power  over  the  Indian  people  are  these. 

1.  Good  government,  better  far  than  anything  that  has  ever  been 
had,  or  could  otherwise  be  got  nowadays ;  and  this,  despite  faults  or 
shortcomings. 

2.  A  popular  goodwill  hence  arising,  and  an  acquiescence  in  a 
system  which  is  the  only  popular  one,  if  quiet  is  to  be  enjoyed  by 
a  much  vexed  and  long-suffering  people. 

3.  The  existence,  in  the  country  itself,  of  English  military  force, 
and  the  conviction  that  &  still  greater  English  force  exists  beyond 
the  sea. 

4.  The  certointj'  that  any  outrage  against  British  people  will  be 
visited  with  a  punishment  which,  though  not  vindictive  at  all,  must 
be  adequate. 

5.  The  cohesion  of  Englishmen  among  themselves,  all  acting 
with  one  mind  against  Oriental  adversaries. 

6.  The  tenacity  of  English  purpose,  the  anxiety  of  Englishmen 
for  doing  that  which  they  have  once  said  they  would  do,  and  for 
adhering  to  their  word. 

Now  among  these  six  factors  of  British  ascendency  over  the  Indian 
iniad,  one  only  is  material,  while  tbe  remaining  five  arc  moral. 
Tbis  is  an  analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Empire  of  Opinion.  And 
the  factors  are  interdependent;  none  of  them  would  be  efficacious 
"ttltcnt  the  others ;    in  combination  they    are    like  stones  of    au 
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arch,  forming  a  compact  mass ;  if  any  one  of  them  be   taken  oat 
there  is  danger  of  collapse.     The  just  government,  and  the  good- 
will therefrom  resulting,  would  not  save  our  rule  without  the  military  ■ 
force  on   the  spot.     Nor  would  any  force  that  we  could  maiutaia  f 
there  be  at  all  sufficient,  unless  the  people  were  in  the  main  well- 
disposed.    But  even  with  these  cardinal  advantages,  it  would  be  hard 
for  Kuropeans  to  preserve  their  position  if,  being  few  aud  far  between, 
constantly  surrounded  by  infinitely  superior  numbers,  confronted  too  fl 
with   fanatical  violence,  they  were   liable  to  attack    and    outrage. 
Therefore  the  sanctity  of  European  life,  as  a  vivid  idea,  has  always 
been  kept  in  a  strong  light  before  the  mind  of    Indians.      Iliaa 
certainty  of  condign  punishment    following  outrage  is  stamped  on 
their  imagination.      They  are  taught  by  oft-repeated  experience  that 
it  is  not  only  dangerous  but  futile  to  assail  British  rule  through  the 
persons  of  its  representatives.     If  a  British  officer  is  struck  down 
murderously,  not  only  is  the  slayer  doomed,  but  the  Government 
remains  undaunted  and  the  gap  is  instantly  filled.     In  a  bondred 
ways   is  this  lesson  taught   to  the  evil -disposed.     The  cohesion   of 
Eiigiishmcn  in  time  of  public   trouble — so  unlike  the   practice  of 
Orientals — is  a  marvel   to   Indians,  aud   is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  our  political   success.     The  phrase  referring  to  unity  of 
will  has  a  perfect  counterpart  in  the  Indian  language,  as  "  ek  rai ; " 
the  words  "one  mind"   and  the   words  "ek  rai,"  in  the  English 
and   the  Indian   respectively,  have  the  same   significance   and  are  m 
applied   to  the  same  circumstances    precisely.       It    is   violent    dis-  m 
union  among  themselves  that  has  caused  the  Indians  to  be  a  subject- 
nation  for  many  centuries ;  they  think,  then,  that  it  is  the  ultimate 
union  among  her  sons,  despite  differences  of  opinion,  which  makes 
England  the  mistress.      If   there  were  disruption,  if  one   set    offl 
Englishmen   were   to   aim    at   siwiling  the    national   policy,  if    the 
minority  applied  itself  to  frustrate    the   measures  adopts  by  the 
majority — as  is  usually  the  case  with  Orientals — then  British  rule 
would  crumble  away,  despite  all  its  other  forces.     But  the  Indians 
see   that   tliis  disunion  never  cornea   to  pass.      Again,   the   strong 
tendency  of  England  towards  doing  that  which  she  has  declared  she 
will  do  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Indians,  and  that  is  a  whole- 
some belief  for  them  to  entertain.     Agitation — which  if  unchecked^ 
among  a  vast  aud  excitable  population  would  be  embarrassing — i^ 
thus  checked.      Infirmity  of  purpose  and  vacillation  \u  action   at>, 
among  the  well-known  faults  of  Asiatics;    but  tli^  \udian»  belief 
that  tbe  British  faults  He  in  the  very  opposite  direci\;^o^,  ^"'^  Brit!^^ 
listency  commands  even  tbe  unwilling  admiratj;       o^  Q?^^'^'^ 

,  above  and  beyond  all  these  factors,  there  .    ^c.  ^'^^''' '^^^^ 

British   mle  has   a  national  basis  beyond  '^~^-      ^  \)\ac^  ^^Vte 

knowledge  has  been  ever  present  with  the      ^^^^^     vi&»i^' 
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I»at  our  material  power  in  iDciia  is  strongj  and  has  been  augmented 

by  mechanical  means  nithin  the  last  few  years;  still  they  kuoiv  that, 

m   the  spot,  this  alone  would  never  be  strong  enough,  were  it  not 

)arked  by  ulterior  resources  in  the  home  of  the  British  race.     This 

principle  was    exemplified  when'  in  1857  Knglaud  sent   out   a  fresh 

European  army  to  re-establish  her  domiutou  after  the  back  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny   had    been   broken.       Doubtless   it   is  to    this   that 

^English  statesmen  refer  when  they  speak  of  "  the  keys  "not  being 

Calcutta  or  in   any  political   centre   adjacent   to    India,   but  in 

'London. 

Now  let  us  apply  the  consideration  of  these  factors  to  the  ease  of 
Khartum  and  Gordon.     If  after  ha%'ing  gone  so  far  wc  were  now  to 
paase,  sereral  of  the  moral  forces  embodied  in  these  factors  would  be 
weakened,  if  not  shaken.      Let  any  person  acquainted  with  the  East, 
and  free  from  political  bios  one  way  or  the  other,  quietly  reflect  as 
Kto  what  the  Indiana  will  think  of  us  if  wc  now  hesitate  ?     What  will 
■tliL-y  begin  to  say  among  themselves,  if,  after  undertaking  to  rescue 
BGordon  and  his  faithful  adherents  from  Khartum,  after  despatching 
an  expedition  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Nile  with  wclI-cquippcd 
troopa  of  the  bravest  type,  under  a  renowned  General   like  Wolselcy, 
after  collecting  marine  resources  from  distant  quarters  for  river  navi- 
gation past  cataract- rapids  heretofore  deemed  impassable,  we  flinch  at 
what  will  be  termed  the  final  crisis?     It  were  vain  to  tell  Orientals 
that  after  our  hard-won  successes  on  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Nile  desert, 
*e  had  done  enough    to  vindicate   British  authority.     They  would 
^  wonder  whether  we  found  the  enterprise  too  hard  for  completion,  or 
^H  the  redfltauce  too  stifl',  or  Mhcther  the   farther  we  penetrated   the 
~    weaker  wc  felt,  and  so  on.     It  were  equally  vain  to  define  to  them 
■By  limitation  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  to  explain  that  it  was 
uteitded  only  to  rescue  Gordon  and  his  garrison,  if  alive.     They 
*lll  do:  really  comprehend  this ;  they  will  say  that  we  went  to  take 
w>d  occapy  that  city  which   Gordon  hat!   so  long  defended.     They 
■w  6ot  consider  that  we  are  at  all  committed  to  stay  permanently 
iQ  Khartum  or  to  set  up  British  rule  there.     But  they  will  expect 
^  to  Yindieate  onr  authority,  to  evince  our  mastery,  and  then,  if  wc 
•w  fit,  to  retire  with  honour  after  settling  the  country  in  such  form 
**  miy !«  practicable.     They  have   seen   us  thua   retire  on  several 
***<ion>  previously,  and  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  us  do  so  again. 
"•  wpf  Aflve  never  seen  us  retire  in  the  face  of  au  enemy  re  tnfectd. 
y^thovr'mg  them  such  a  novel  sight  nowadays,  right  iu  front 
^^rtnaj^  would  be  dangerous.      A  retirement  which  they  would 
/f"^^'yvp/nature^  then,  would  weaken  their  faith  in  several  of  the 
ft       *hifji   constitute  the  moral  basis  of  our  power  in  the  East. 
v^l^^^tH^^i^  to  doubt  whether,  as  of  yore,  there  is  a  certainty  of 
^^^'j{:^-'-'*^*''iiig  the  death  of  Europeans  and  their  trusty  ad- 
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bcrcnts ;  whether  England  is  now  quite  as  nnitetl  within  herself  in 
the  prescucc  of  trouble  as  she  has  heretofore  been  ;  whether  she  has 
still  the  tenacious  adherence  as  of  old  to  her  Hue  ouoc  takcu  up ;  M 
whether  she  has  yet  that  resourcefulness  at  her  Imperial  headquarters  ■ 
which  has  long  hecu  the  centre  of  powtrr  radiating  almost  throughout 
the  world.  If  doubt  on  these  cardinal  points  were  once  to  creep 
into  the  Indian  mind,  then  a  sap  is  begun  near  the  ))asement  of 
British  rule.  A  sapping  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  generally 
sure. 

In  the  Khartum  case  there   are  two  points  specially  provocative 
to  the  Indian  miud.      The  city  was  not  takcu  by  the  Mahdi,  but  its 
gate  was  o[iencd  to  him  through  the  treachery  of  certain  ])er8ons  infl 
command  of  Gordon's  own  troops.     Presumably  the  traitors  are  now  " 
in  power  within  Khartum,  eujoyiug  the  fruit  of  their  treachery.      By 
virtue  of  all  Oriental  precedents  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  against, 
not  revengefully  at  all,  but  punilivcly.     TLcy  should  be  brought 
as  criminals  to   the  bar.     If  they  arc    in   force,  then   Indians  will 
think,  that,  according  to  British  traditions,  this  is   all  the  greater 
reason  why  superior  force  should  be  exerted  agaiust  them.      Again, 
it  is  reported  that  the  families  have  been  murdered  of  those  faithful 
men  who  issued   forth  from  Khartum  to  join  us.      If,  on   inquiry, 
this  shall  prove  tnic,  then  not  only  does  English  honour  dictate,  bnt^ 
also  the  exigency  of  Asiatic  opinion  requireu^,  that  vc  should  do  ourV 
ntmost  to  bring  these  women-slayers  to  justice.      Our  character  stands 
so  high  that  no  Oriental  will  permit  himself  to  doubt  our  loyalty  to 
duty  in  this   respect,  or  our  energetic  sympathy  with  the  griefs  of 
those   faithful  ones  who  hare  suffered   in  our  cause.      But  if   any 
indi^crence  on  our  part  were  suspected,  the  eflect  on  the  Indian  mind 
would  be  most  injurious. 

lu  these  times,  day  by  day,  the  spread  of  education  is  rendering  the 
Indians  more  aud  more  intelligent  in  respect  of  politics  as  of  other 
thiugs;  more  and  more  appreciative  of  all  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the 
strong  points  in  the  British  Empire  ;  and  consequeutly  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  increasing  heed  to  public  opiuion  among  them.  To  their 
sentiments,  or  to  what  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  their  prejudices, 
we  have  always  been  conaidcrate;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that  their 
political  opinion  has  become  developed,  and  we  must  now  attend  to 
that  also.  In  tills  matter  the  fast-growing  Vernacular  Press  is  a 
prime  mover ;  but  further,  the  Anglo-Indian  press — which  is  spccialljfl 
skilled  in  collating  the  news  of  the  world  at  large — disseminates  in- 
formation not  only  among  its  English  coustituents,  but  also  among  a 
circle  of  Indian  readers  who  have  learnt  our  language.  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  as  concerning  the 
British  in  the  East,  will  show  how  very  much  of  pabulum  has  been 
afforded  to  those  who  supply  political  news  to  the  Indians.     We  need 
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not  look  so  far  back  as  the  time  from  1877  to  1879.  with  the  Afghau 
operations,  the  Zulu  camiiaign,  tUe  Rusao -Turkish  war,  the  Berlin 
Conference — all  of  which  sensibly  moved  the  Indian  mind.  Even  if 
there  was  a  brief  lull  after  that,  wc  readily  sec  how  fast  has  been 
the  march  of  events  specially  interesting  to  Indians.  For  the  last  five 
or  six  years  the  Indian  press,  both  in  the  English  and  in  the  Vernacular, 
have  been  retailing  to  the  people  the  newn  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Turcomans,  ami  the  occupatiuu  of  Mcrv  by  Russia,  the  iutroductiou 
of  railways  into  Central  Asia,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and 
the  victories  of  Wolscley  over  Arabi,  the  hard  fighting  near  Suakin, 
the  operations  of  the  French  in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in  Touquin, 
in  Formosa;  the  critical  situation  of  the  Chinese  Government;  the 
expansion  of  Germany  in  the  Australasian  archipelago  ;  the  begiu- 
niug  of  establishment  on  the  Red  Sea  shore  by  France  and  Italy ;  the 
British  protectorate  in  New  Guinea,  and  elsewhere  j  the  progress  of  the 
Borneo  Company.  Irrespective  of  other  events  in  which  India  may 
feel  a  secondary  interest,  these  events  above  mentioned  are  considered 
by  Indiana  as  primarily  interesting.  In  lome  cases  the  coune  of 
affairs  has  been  in  favour  of  England,  in  other  cases  against  her. 
We  can  but  hope  that  the  efiect  of  the  whole  upon  the  Indian  mind 
haa  not  been  prejudicial.  But  we  should  be  flattering  ourselves  if 
we  imagined  that  the  Indian  mind  is  restful  and  quite  confident  in 
respect  of  us,  or  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  anxious  suspense  on  our 
account.  The  good  old  reliance  is  still  sustained  when  they  see  that 
England  is  aroused ;  nor  is  it  immediately  damaged  even  by  the 
concussion  of  adverse  events.  It  has  grown  gradually,  and,  unless 
we  incar  some  unusual  disasters,  it  will  wane  as  gradually,  if  indeed 
we  ever  permit  it  to  wane,  as  I  hope  we  shall  nnt. 

Still,  with  all  that  has  happened  within  the  Indian  pui-view  during 
recent  years,  and  is  still  hapjwning,  wc  should  be  doubly  careful  that 
nothing  goes  really  wrong  with  us  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  ajid  that 
we  deal  with  Khartum  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of 
tt»,  not  only  by  Europe  and  by  Egypt,  but  also  by  the  Oriental 
nationalities  under  our  charge. 

The  attitude  of  the  Vernacular  Press  of  India  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactoiy  towards  political  affairs.  In  many  respects  it  has  been 
well-disposed,  and  in  some  respects  sigually  loyal ;  but  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy  it  has  been  sometimes  very  dt.sloyal.  So  grave  were 
the  symptoms  some  years  ago,  that  special  legislation  bad  to  be  passed 
temporarily.  Afterwards  this  restriction  was  abandoned,  and  we  must 
trust  that  the  Vernacular  Press  will  prove  fit  to  proceed  unrestricted. 
£ven  if  nothing  politically  objectionable  appears  in  vernacular  print 
nowidays,  yet  native  publicists  are  writing  about  the  advance  of 
RoMia  in  Central  Asia,  and  dtscussiug  the  cllcct  which  such  movc- 
loento  may  have  on  British  policy  in  India,  assuming  apparently  that 
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Russia  IS  anfficientlv  near  to  attract  the  regard  of  Englandj  and  possibly 
tu  modify  tlic  couduct  of  the  Euglish  towards  the  ludiaus.  AH  such 
assumptions  are,  of  oonrse,  to  be  deprecated ;  indeed,  their  existence 
in  aoy  shape  is  inconvenient.  Again^  the  organs  of  native  opinion 
8?em  to  be  increasingly  ambitious  of  political  power  within  India 
itself  Now,  local  self-government  in  India  is  a  most  commendable 
thing,  but  there  must  be  a  limit  even  to  that  while  we  hold  the  reins 
Slid  are  answerable  for  guiding  as  well  as  defending  the  State.  And 
while  encouraging  all  legitimate  aspirations,  we  are  sorry  to  see  that 
some  aspirations  spring  up  which  arc  not  legitimate,  and  can  only 
end  in  disappointment. 

The  inference  from  these  phenomena  is  clear,  that  we  should  look 
well  to  the  just  dignity  of  our  political  conduct  respecting  Khartum 
and  Gordon,  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion  in  India^  over  and  above 
all  other  considerations,  llic  natives  have  a  retentive  memory  for 
political  antecedents.  It  was  the  memory  of  certain  circumstances 
in  the  Afghan  war  of  18i0-l  that  suggested,  in  conjunction  with  other 
reasons,  the  Indian  Mutiny  sixteen  years  later.  God  grant  that 
nothing  shall  occur  in  the  Sudan  to  put  mischief  hereafter  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  evil-disposed  in  India. 

On  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Gordou  at  Khartum,  the  natives  of 
India  will  recall  several  notable  precedents.  They  will  think  at  once 
how  Macnaghten  was  treacherously  murdered  at  Caubul  in  1841,  and 
a  British  army  of  retribution  retook  that  capital ;  how  Aguew  was 
cut  down  at  Multan  in  18-18,  predicting  with  his  latest  words  that, 
where  he  fell  singly,  there  thousands  of  his  countrymen  would  come, 
to  puuish  his  slayers — a  prec3iction  which  was  fulfilled  ;  how,  in  1857, 
during  the  Great  Mutiny,  the  Government,  merciful  in  many  ways,  and 
ready  to  grant  amnesty  to  rebel?,  was  iuflexible  in  prosecuting  those 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Europeans;  how,  in  1879, 
Cavagnari  at  Caubul^  with  his  escort,  a  little  band,  was  destroyed  by 
armed  multitudes,  aud  within  some  few  weeks  a  British  force  entered 
the  guilty  city.  They  will  probably  hold  that  the  case  of  Gordon  at 
Khartum  falls  within  the  category  of  tliesc  precedents ;  and  as  yet 
they  believe  that  England  is  constant  to  her  traditions.  Many  lesser 
procedcnta  might  be  cited,  but  the  case  of  Gordou  is  so  grand,  that  it 
should  not  be  compared  with  any  Indian  precedents,  save  the  most 
striking. 

I  have  said  that  the  personal  safety  of  Europeans  ia  the  Kast, 
though  by  no  means  inviolable,  is  generally  inviolate  because  of  the 
fear  which  possesses  the  Indian  miud.  Nevertheless,  untoward  events 
occur  from  time  to  time  which,  though  they  fail  to  disturb  the  even 
teuoiir  of  British  administration,  do  yet  serve  to  keep  alive  a  jealous 
vigilance,  such  aa  the  assassination  of  a  Frontier  Commissioner  in 
1853,  of  a  Chief  Justice  iu  1871,  of  a  Viceroy  in  1872,  and  the  attempt 
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to  poison  a  Political  Hcsident  in  1875.     In  theae  iustauccs  treachery 

Taa  a  main  element;   Gordon's  fate  will  come  home  to   the  Indian 

mind  almost  as  if  he  had  beea  in  India,  and  that,  too,  was  due  to 

treachery.     Again,  while  it  is  true  tliat  on  the  whole  a  Homau  peace 

has  reigned  in  India,  atill  not  a  year  elapses   without   troops  being 

called  into  the  field  for  some  service  or  the  other,  and  no  decade  has 

pa&sed  without  snroc  internal  emevtes.     Take   the   last  decade   from 

1870  to  18^.     In  that  short  space  there  was   a  fanatical  outbreak 

near  the  Satlcj  in  the  Paujab,  a  rising  iu  the  bill  country  near  the 

east  coast  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  an  attempted  rising  in  Sonthalia 

on  the  JJehar  boVder,  a  violent  agrarian  disturbance  iu  Bengal,  a  bad 

2VIuhammadan  plot  centering  in   Patna  and  branching  to  Calcutta, 

a  formidable  riot  at  Surat  in  Guzerat,  an  organized  plundcriog  in  the 

Bombay  Dceean,  besides  other  iuslanccs  that   might   be   adduced — 

all  showing  that  India  has  inflammable   material   which   untoward 

events,  happening  anywhere  within  Indian  view,  luight  easily  ignite. 

Further,  though  we  have  the  main  factors  of  strength,  mural  and 

material,  already  cnnmcratod,  though  wo  may  count  on  the  faithful 

loyalty  of  the  Native  Princes,  the  active  goodwill   of  the   moneyed 

classes,  the  passive  contentment  of  the  great  agricultural  interest, — 

still  wc  most  reckon  with  several  sections   of  discontent,  with   some 

of  the  priestly  classes  who  see  their  iuHucucc  melting  away   in  the 

aunUght   of   British   civil!:^ation,   with  some   titled    clans  that  have 

unavoidably  lost  wealth  and  status  by   the  change  from  Native  to 

British   rule,  with  the   restless  spirits   that  cannot  find  a  scope  for 

immoderate  ambition  under  a  stable  system  like  ours,  with  a  mob 

which  seems  to  have  a  nucleus  in  every  Indian  capital,  and  which 

usually  breaks   out   if  by  any  chance  the  civil  power  seems   to   be 

momentarily  embarrassed.     Though  we  have  every  right  to  e3ii>ect 

loyalty  from  the  educated  classes  trained  through  our  lauguage  iu 

our  modes  of  thought,  yet  we  cannot  depend  unreservedly  upon  that. 

For  although  the  great  majority  of  this  class  arc  happily  loyal,  still 

ifome,  forming  a  minority,  which  we  cannot  estimate  with  exactness, 

are     vaguely  discontented  to  a  degree  which  vci'gcs  on  disloyalty. 

Tiau&,  although  our  Eastern  power  is  safe  so  long  as  we  do  the  best 

for   citmelves  everywhere,  not  only  in  India  itself,  but  iu  all  countries 

iritliia   its   range   of  vision,  still   there   are    elements   of  insecurity 

'uliich  are  not  to  he  trifled  with,  and  which  might  become  dangerously 

aggT-arated  if    we  permitted  the    moral    force   of    Opinion    to   be 

^ea-licned.      Certainly  the  Sudan  does  fall  withiu  this  range ;  besides 

t\ie     fact  that  the   Mahdi   has   many   millions  of  co-religiouists    iu 

India,  the  employment  of  native  Indian  troops  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 

littoral  tract  of  the  Sudau  itself,  and  the  eoutem2)lated  employment 

of    them  again  for   service  there  under  certain  contingencies  must 

keep  the  case  of  Gordon  and  Khartum  uppermost  iu  Indian  thought 
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If  in  irout  of  Khartum  the  British  Government  were  to  act  in  a 
mauuer  different  from  that  iu  which  it  has  iLSually  acted  in  the  face 
of  all  Asia,  then  unfavourable  uutious  might  sink  deep  iu  the  Indian 
lieart. 

I  have  coiifiuccl  myself  to  the  effect  on  the  Eastern  mind  likely 
to  be  produced  i>y  the  events  nt  Khartum,  vithont  in  the  least 
entering  on  the  questions  relatiug  to  Egypt,  to  the  rest  of  Africa  or 
to  Enrope  in  connection  therewith  ;  all  these  arc  quite  separate 
matters. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  those  who  advocate  the  capture  of 
Khartum  arc  not  actuated  by  any  revengeful  feelings  against  the 
Araba,  whose  valour  alone  commands  respect.  AVe  need  not  here 
consider  how  far  the  Mahdi  and  his  Arabs  arc  patriots  fighting  for 
their  country,  or  fanatics  atriving  for  their  religion,  or  slavebolders 
battling  for  slavery.  They  have  seized  u  town  as  yet  belonging  tu 
Egypt,  and  held  by  a  garrison  which  England  has  declared  to  bo 
under  her  protection ;  they  have  killed  or  captured  a  British 
representative.  They  are  then  at  wai*  with  us,  and  should  be 
subdued  by  military  operations  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  They  may  be  wouudcd  or  killed  while  fighting, 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  hurt,  nor  would  any  of  them  be 
pimishcd  except  on  proof  of  actual  crime. 

In  couclusiuu  then,  if  the  various  (!ouHideralions  now  adduced  are 
admitted,  it  follows  that  the  fall  of  Khartum  and  the  fate  of  Gordon 
must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  India  and  the  East,  unless  the  reverse 
shall  be  retrieved,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view  the  recapture  of 
that  place  is  extremely  desirable ;  so  desirable  iudeed,  that  it  becomes 
hard  to  draw  the  line  between  urgent  expediency  and  necessity. 

KlCHAKD    TeUPLB. 


THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  DEMOCRACY. 


IN  tte  Coloniesj  at  least  in  Canada^  there  arc  a  good  mauy  of  us  who 
believe,  not  in  the  expansion  ofKn^lancl,  but  in  the  multipUca- 
tion  of  Englandsj  and  to  whom  Imperial  Federation,  or  any  scheme  for 
the  political  re -absorption  of  an  adult  and  distant  Colony  into  its 
Mother  Country,  appears  totally  impracticable.  Yet  we  regard  the 
Mother  Country  not  only  as  the  object  of  our  filial  affection  and 
pride,  bat  as  the  centre  of  our  civilization,  feel  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  sentimental  interest  in  everything  that  touches  her,  and  tremble 
at  her  danger  as  at  our  own. 

We   look   on  from  a  diiitance,  it   is  true ;   and  though  the  cable 

trausmits  to   us  the  news,  it  does  not,  nor  do  even  the  newspapers 

and  the  correspondents,  transmit   to  us  the  mind  of  England.     In 

titis  respect  our  judgment  may  be  at  fault.      On  the  other  hand,  we 

are  out  of  the  fray ;  we  stand  clear  of  Knglish  parties ;  wc  care  for 

ootbing   but  the  country  ;  we  ace,  while  those  immediately  engaged 

^o   not  see,  the  heady  current  of  faction,  ambition,  chimerical  aspira- 

fiorx,  political  fatalism,  and  disuuionist  conspiracy  hurrying  the  nation 

to^^six^A  a  bouruc  which  all  the  speakers  and  writers  on  the  I'Vanchise 

££U.    and   the  Redistribution  Bill,  by  the  vagueness  of  their  specula- 

tie>z=ft.8  on  the  practical  results,  proclaim  to  be  unknown. 

'  M  he  electorate,  that  is  to  say,  the  goverumcut — at  least  the  body  by 
^wl»i«h  the  government  is  appointed  and  its  policy  is  determined — is 
^iKicrgoiug  reconstruction  on  the  largest  scale.  Yet  wc  look  in  vain, 
^'v-cs  KTj  in  the  speeches  of  the  great  statesman  who  is  the  author  of 
"tliei^e  measures,  for  any  forecast  of  their  practical  effect,  of  the 
*«:*^l.^jence  which  they  will  have  on  the  character  of  government,  or  of 
"*-ti^  sort  of  policy  which  they  will  produce.  Able  and  impressive  as  the 
*X>^^clies   may  be,  there  is  little  iu  them  but  philanthropy  and  arith- 
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metic,  neitlier  of  which  is  politics.  Tlic  effect  of  the  Redistribution 
Bill  especially  is  evidently  a  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture.  Lord 
Salisbury  thiuks  that  it  will  act  in  one  way,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  it  will  act  in  another.  The  first  considers  it  favourable  to 
aristocratic  reaction,  the  second  considers  it  favourable  to  authoritative 
democracy.  The  Bill  is  a  leap  ia  the  dark.  In  any  case  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  national  institutions, 
safe  CKperiments  would  probably  precede  sweeping  change.  A  new- 
mode  of  paving  would  Ire  tried  first  iu  one  or  two  streets ;  a  new 
mode  of  cultivation  would  be  tried  lirst  in  one  or  two  fields.  Bat  if 
you  proposed  to  try  the  Kcdistribution  Bill  in  one  or  two  specimen 
districts,  a  chorus  of  scornful  reprobation  would  arise  from  all  parties, 
sects,  and  ambitions.  Nor  would  any  voices  be  louder  than  those 
of  some  who  are  foremost  in  hailing  the  advent  of  political  science, 
and  preaching  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  method  in  all  things.  This 
ia  not  a  deliberation  on  the  amendment  of  national  institutions ;  it 
is  a  battle  of  parties.  Each  party  is  seeking  not  so  much  to  improve 
the  government  as  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  particular  theories 
or  passions.  But  this  surely  is  what  a  government,  an  executive 
goveromeut  at  least,  ought  nut  to  be.  A  government  ought  to  be 
the  impartial  guardian  for  the  whole  nation  of  law,  order,  property, 
personal  rights,  and  the  public  safety  ;  while  opinion  is  left  to  shape 
itself  by  discussion,  reach  maturity,  and  at  leuglli  impress  itself  on 
legislation.  This  whole  movement  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  party, 
and  inspired  by  its  pas.sions.  Reform  iu  1832  vras  really  national; 
the  nation  earnestly  desired  liberation  from  a  corrupt  oligarchy.  But 
the  Bul)seqnent  sn&age  agitations  have  been  mainly  set  on  foot  by  the 
politicians  for  the  purjH)scs  of  their  party  war. 

Democracy  has  come.  By  all  reflecting  men  its  advent  seems  to 
be  acknowledged,  by  most  it  is  welcomed  as  bringing,  so  far  as  we 
can  see  or  so  far  as  experience,  though  chequered,  informs  us,  au 
increase  of  happiness  to  the  masses  of  mankind,  and  therefore,  in 
the  highest  sense,  to  all.  But  it  requires  to  be  organized  and 
regulated ;  otherwise  the  end  will  be  anarchy  and,  as  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  anarchy,  a  relapse  into  a  government  of  force. 
Republics,  as  we  have  more  than  once  seen,  arc  capable  of  suicide. 
The  people  is  no  more  divine  than  kings,  though  its  divinity  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Maratists;  it  is  capable  of  governing  itself  as 
wrongly  as  any  king  can  govern  it.  The  ignorance,  the  passions, 
the  self-interest,  not  only  of  particular  classes,  but  of  all  of  us  alike, 
need  to  be  controlled,  as  far  as  institutions  can  control  them,  and 
eliminated  from  the  Councils  of  the  State.  The  Americana,  as  was 
said  before,  have  tried  to  organize  and  regulate  democracy.  The 
framers  of  the  American  Constitution-^no  veil  of  illusiou  bciug 
spread  before  their  eyes  by  the  surviving  forma  aud  names  of  an  obi 
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monarcbf — aair  the  problem  which  destiny  had  set  before  them.     It 
was  not  such  a  problem  as  would  be  presented   to  them  by  tho 
America  of  the  present  day,  with  its  New  York  and  its  Chicago,  ita 
flood  of  foreign  immigrauta,  aud  its  enfranchised  negroes ;  far  less 
ii  it  such  a  problem  as  Great  Britaiu,  with  the  populace  of  its  great 
cities,  its  host  of   Tladical  and  Secularist  artisans,  its  uniostructcd 
millions  of  farm  labourers,  and  its  disaffected  Irishry  presents  w  the 
British  statesman.      They  had  to  deal  only  with  the  Puritan  free- 
holders of  New  England  and  the  planters  of  the  South.     Still  they 
saw  the  necessity  of   providing   a   solution,  aud  a    solution    they 
produced — one  not  in  all  respects  correct,  even  in  its  day  (for  the 
mode   adopted  of  electing  the   President   was   a   fatal   error),  yet 
effective  as  well  as  deliberate,  aud  such   as  has  sufficed,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  of  the  strain   upon  the    machinery,  to 
shelter  civilization  and  avert  anarchy.     They  instituted  an  executive 
government  invested  with  actual  power  aud  cxistlug  indcpeudeutly 
of  parties  in  Congress,  a  real   though  suspensive  veto,   a    Senate 
elected  on  a  Conservative  principle,  a  written   constitution  in   the 
keeping  of  a  Supreme  Court,  by  which  all  powers  and  jurisdictions 
are  strictly  defined  and  limited,  and  which  can  be   amended  only 
vith  the  deliberate  conscut  of  the  uatiou  at  large.     Besides,  as  was 
said  before,  the  Federal  system   itielf,  by  localizing  questions  and 
breaking  the  sweep  of  agitation,  has  a  highly  Conservative  effect. 
These  S9,feguard8,  M-ith  the  political  qualities  of  the  Anglo-Americans 
and  the  Germans,  prevent  a  catastrophe  which  without  them  would 
certainly  come.      But  Euglaud  bos  nothing    like   them.       She   has 
jiothiug  but  an  "  ancient  throne,"  now  stripped  of  the  last  vestige 
of  political  power,  and   an  aristocracy  which  is  evidently  doomed, 
^ixd,  by   its   struggles   to   retain    its   obsolete   privilege,   stimulates 
j.^Vulution.     The  only  Conservative  institution  which  \8  really  effec- 
^jV^  ^   the    non-payment    of   Members  of   Farliameut;    aud  this 
j^^mocracy  has  already  marked  for  abolition. 

One  could  wish  for  a  blast  of  the  Foutarabian  horn  to  awaken 
^Wtish  statesmen,  in  this  decisive  hour,  to  the  fact  that  Kuglaud, 
(Isoogh  she  has  the  consecrated  form,  has  no  lunger  the  substance  of 
jnOKiarchical  government.  Her  only  government  is  the  Uouse  of 
CoEnmons,  or  a  committee  of  leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  holding 
their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  that  House.  In  the  electorate 
is  tho  supreme  power;  this  is  now  not  only  the  fact  but  a  recognized 
f»ct.  Twice  the  Ministry,  after  submitting  its  policy  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  constituencies  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  has 
resigned  in  deference  to  the  verdict.  Yet  these  same  statesmen  go 
oil  dealing  with  the  electorate  as  though  they  were  not  dealing  with 
the  government  or  with  the  sovereign  power,  but  only  with  a 
fepreaentatiou  of  the  people  convened  for  the  purpose  of  assentiug;i 
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to  taxation.  They  seem  to  fancy  that  flood  the  electorate  as  they 
will  with  ignorance,  passion,  and  all  the  elements  of  Tiolence  aiid 
anarchy,  the  gorerumeut  will  still  be  carried  on  calmly  and  wisely 
by  the  occupant  and  the  Ministers  of  the  "  ancient  throne."  Is  it 
possible  that  the  mere  phrase  "servants  of  the  Crown"  can  cast 
such  a  spell  over  practical  minds? 

Down  to  this  time  the  political  history  of  England  has  been  a 
long  revolution,  of  which  the  Whig  or  Liberal  party  in  its  successive 
phases  has  been  the  organ,  and  by  which,  after  many  oscillations  and 
vicissitudes,  supreme  power  has  been  drawn  from  the  Crown  and  the 
artstocrauy  to  the  Commoua.  The  ilestructive  part  of  the  process  is 
now  all  but  complete,  only  a  small  remnant  of  precarious  power 
being  retained  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  constructive  part 
remains  to  be  performed.  The  task  of  British  statesmen  at  the 
present  day  is,  iu  effect,  to  found  a  Democratic  Government.  The 
ground  has  bccu  elcarcd  for  the  new  cdiHce,  but  the  edifice  has  yet 
to  be  built.     Its  foundations  have  hardly  yet  been  laid. 

Without  giving  way  to  rcactionai-y  panic,  it  may  surely  be  said 
that  the  times  are  critical.  They  are  not  evil;  they  are  full,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  unripe  promise  of  goodj  hot  they  are  criticaL 
Statesmen  cannot  afford  to  act  blindfold.  Democracy  comes,  aa  it 
was  likely  that  it  would  come,  not  by  itself,  but  as  part  of  a  genera! 
revolution,  political,  social,  and  religious.  Nihilism  marks,  by  ita 
all-embracing  lust  of  destruction,  the  connection  between  tlic  different 
revolutionary  forces,  while  it  exhibits  them  in  their  dclirions  excess. 
Tlie  English  reform  movement  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  was 
almost  eschisirely  political ;  other  agitations  were  called  into  being  by 
the  general  disturbance,  but  they  were  secondary  and  subsided ;  the 
main  object  sought  was  the  removal  of  abuses  in  government;  the 
leaders  were  strict  economists,  and,  far  from  seeking  a  social  revo- 
lution, would  have  recoiled  from  the  idea.  But  a  momentona 
change  has  taken  place  since  that  time.  The  fermentation  is  now  not 
only  political  but  general.  Political  power  is  sought  by  the  masses 
and  their  lc:ulcrs,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  punfying  the  odminis- 
tmtion  and  reducing  its  cost,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  used  to 
effect  a  great  social  change.  Secularism  has  become  an.  important 
factor  iu  the  situation.  Hate  religious  influence,  and  that  of  faith  iu  a 
future  state  as  low  as  you  will,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  patience 
of  the  masses  under  the  inequalities  of  the  social  system  has  hitherto 
been  largely  sustained  by  the  belief  that  the  system  was  a  providential 
ordinance,  and  that  those  who  did  their  duty  in  it,  even  if  they 
suffered  here,  would  bo  in  some  way  made  happy  in  the  sum  of 
things. 

Nor  has  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  equality  been  without  its  effect 
in  consoling  the  lowly  for  their  inferiority  of   rank.       Hereafter 
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8ciciiti6c  couviction,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  social  organism^ 
may  supply  the  place  of  rcligiouB  impressions  as  a  motire  for  acqui- 
escence in  things  as  they  wrc.  At  present  it  is  the  destructive  process 
of  scicucc  tliut  has  almost  exclusively  taken  place  in  the  miud  of  the 
Badical  proletarian.  Relieving  now  that  this  world  is  all,  lie  naturally 
desirea  to  grasp  his  full  share  of  its  good  things  without  delay.  Hi» 
sensibility  having  heen  quickened  with  his  intelligence,  he  feels  iu- 
feriority  as  well  as  pnvaliou,  and  is  impelled  by  social  envy  as  well 
as  by  desire.  His  education  has  advanced  just  far  enough  to  enable 
him  to  imbibe  theories  which  coincide  with  his  wishes.  If  he  eauuot 
understand  the  fine  reasouinga  of  Mr.  George,  he  can  untlcrstand 
the  confiscation,  and  he  thinks  that  so  much  fine  reasoning  must  make 
tlie  confiscation  moral.  Communism  and  semi-commuuism  are  rife ; 
there  is  a.  tendency  to  them  even  at  the  Universities,  and  in  other 
high  places.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  faith  in  the  Church  leads  some  to 
seek  an  indemnity  fur  it  in  a  communistic  [Kitity.  If  there  is  not  in 
England,  as  there  is  in  Germany,  a  strong  Socialistic  party,  there 
appears  to  1>e  a  growing  disposition  to  make  a  Socialistic  use  of  the 
suffrage.  There  is  certainly  in  many  quarters  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  fictitious  being  styled  the   State. 

le  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  succession  to  the  leadership,  at  all 
"wents,  is  evidently  holding  out  hopes  of  a  Socialistio  system  of  high 
taxation  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  produce  least,  aud  he  appears 
inclined  to  head  a  crusade  against  the  property  of  all  landowners,  and 
of  all  owners  of  houses  in  towns.  Nor  is  he  without  rivals  in  this  quest 
of  popularity  on  the  Tory  side.      The  ball  of  agrariaiiism  which  has 

een  set   rolling  by  recent  legislation   in  Ireland,  rolls  on,  and  its 

ine  is  not  likely  to  stop  in  Skyc.  All  this  may  be  working  for 
The  writer  of  this  paper,  at  all  events,  has  no  inclination  to 
take  the  despondent  view.  But  surely  there  is  enough  to  warn 
■tatesmen  that  they  must  exercise  forecast,  that  they  must  try,  while 
they  can,  to  secure  to  the  nation  a  stable  aud  rational  govcraracut ; 
that  they  must  not  hastily  divorce  power  from  intelligence  aud  re- 
[•ponsibility ;  that  they  must  not  plunge  the  country  headlong  into 

mrganizcd  and  unregulated  democracy.  If  this  Parliament  comes 
to  an  end  without  having  created  any  conservative  safeguards,  while 
it  has  instituted  a  suffrage  destined  evidently  soon  to  be  universal, 
the  reins  will  have   been   thrown  on  the  necks  of  the  horses,  and  the 

It  leverage  of  Conservatism  will  be  gone,     M.  Taiue  has  just  shown 

'^  lis  whither   horses  with    the  reins   upon  their  necks  may  run,  and 

what  wreck  they  may  make  of  their  own    hopes.     It  is  true  that 

it  resignation,  and  even  apathy,  has  been  sometimes  shown  by  the 

[iDuies  in    times  of  suffering   from   dearth.     No  doubt  the   masses 

(vovc  slowly  ;  but  you  incite   them   to  move  wheu  you  thrust  into 

Ihcir  hands  the  vote  and  send  among  them  people  to  teach  them  that 
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by  a  violent  use  of  it  they  can  raise  themaelves  to  the  level  of  the 
rich.  Able  and  powerful  men  of  the  ruling  class  itself  are  noir, 
either  from  philanthropy  or  from  party  motives,  doing  their  utmost 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  Socialistic  revolution. 

Of  all  the  calamities  that  ever  befel  the  human  race,  the  greatest 
was    the    French    Revolution.      "Wide,  happily,    is    the    difference 
between    the  France    of  a  centur)'  ago    and    the    E-ogland    of  the 
present  day.     In  the  case  of  England  there  is  no  Versailles,  no 
deficit,    no    gulf  between  the    ariatocracy   and  the  mitldle   classes ; 
while  there  ia  diffused  intelligence  instead   of  a  night  of  poUtieal 
ignorance  in  which  all  sorts   of  spectres  stalked,  general  habits  of 
self-government  in  place  of  a  paraljzing  centralization,  and  a  political 
character,  as  we  may  flatter  ourselves,  stronger  and  sounder  than  was 
that  of   the   French.       StiU    there   are   some  points  of   similarity, 
especially   the  dangerous  conjunction    of  social    or    agrarian,    with 
political  revolution.     In  England,  as  in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  scepticism  has  gained  the  minds  of  the  ruling  class;  with 
their  convictions  their  nerve    is  shaken,  and    it   is   difBcuIt  to  sec 
who  would  stop  the  avalanche  if  oucc  it  should  begin  to  slide.     Nor 
is  there  wanting  a  sybaritic  Jacobinism  which  ominously  reminds  na  of 
the  Palais   lloyal.      Plcasure-huuttng  aud    frivolity,  athletic  and   of 
Other  kindsj  appear  to  have   reached  a  great  height,  and   on  public 
questions  a   sort  of  careless  fatalism  seems  to  prevail.     No  doubt 
there  is  still  plenty  of  force  and  of  seriousness  in  the  country ;  but 
something  like  a  convulsion  may  be   needed  to  bring  them  to   the 
flront     The   masses  in  France,  though   galled  by   the    burdens    of 
feudal  lordship,  were  not,  properly  sptiaking.  Socialistic.      Socialism 
proper  cau  hardly  be  said  to  have  shown  its  head  before  the  con- 
spiracy of  Baboeuf ;  and  the  nation  was  still  at  the  core  monarchical 
and  Catholic,  as  was  proved  by  the  ease  with  which    both  monarchy 
and  Church  were  restored  by  Napoleon.      Should  the  manufacturing 
and  maritime  supremacy  of  England  be  still  more  severely  challenged 
aud  coutinue  to  decline,  an  amount  of  suffering  might  be  produced 
among  her    people   hardly  less    than  was,  in  reality,   that  of  the 
people  in  France.      If  Socialistic  legislation  commences  ia  earnest, 
aud,  as  the  inevitable   consequence,  property  begins   to  shrink   from 
circulation  and  investment,  stoppage  of  industry  and  dearth  of  bread 
cannot  fail  to  ensue,  and  we  know  what  the  cfiects  of  these  would 
be   in  the   middle  of  a  Socialistic  revolution.      Much  ought  to  be 
risked,  if  there  were  real  hope  of  equalizing,  by  any  political  action, 
the  human  lot.     But  who  seriously  believes    this  tu  be  possible  ? 
"Who  docs  not  know  that  the  things  which  we  deplore  aud  arc  slowly 
mending  will  only  be  made  worse  by  convulsions? 

Surely,  if  this  work   were   in   the  hands  of  patriotic  and    com- 
prehensive   statesmanship,  not  in  those   of  party,  there  would  be, 
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instead  of  a  mere  extension  of  the  Frauchise>  a  revision  of  the 
Coastitation.  Before,  by  the  admisslou  uf  a  larg^e  papular  clement, 
the  strain  upon  the  consen'atire  and  regulative  parts  of  the 
machine  was  increased,  those  parts  would  be  looked  over  and  put  in 
order ;  this  question  of  the  Second  Charaher  would  be  settled,  and 
if  the  result  waa  a  determination  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
determination  would  be  carried  into  clfcct,  and  the  institution  would 
be  placed  in  a  condition  to  do  its  work,  before  the  next  general 
election. 

In  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  it  is  difUcutt  to  feci   any  con- 
6deace,     The  hereditary   principle   seeras    to  he   thorougbly  dead. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  a  root  in  the  faith  and  in   the  ignorance 
of  mankind ;  it  had  its  temporary  uses,  and  at  the  same  time  it  had 
its  correctives.     A  mediaeval  lord  was  obliged    to  exert  himself  that 
his  lordship  might  not  be  taken  by  another.     A  mediaeval   king  was 
obliged  to  esert  himself  if  he  wished  to  keep  his   crown  npon  his 
head.     Now,  except  in   the  rare  cases  of  men  moulded   of  Nature's 
finest   clay,  with  whom   nobility   acts  really  as   an    obligation,  here- 
ditary rank  and  wealth  kill  duty  in  the  cradle.    It  is  found  impossible 
to  get  a   decent  attendance   iu  the  House  of  Lords.     In  unswer  to 
Lord  Rosebery*a  appeal,  a  Peer  says  that  he  will  be  happy  to  attend  if 
the  nation  will  rc-euact  the  Com  Laws,  so  as  to  cn.iblc  hira  to  keep  a 
house  in  town.     To  indulge   a   mere  whim,  the   hereditary  wearers 
of  the  crown    refuse   to    visit    Ireland,    and  thus  fling   away    the 
affections  of  the  Irish  people.     The  historical  cause   has  been  tried 
daring  this  controversy  and  the  issue    is    not  doubtful.     Wc  have 
seen  how  the  House  of  Lords,  since  it  asaumnd  its  present  character, 
which  it  did  under  the  second  Tudor,  has  worked.     That  it  has  acted 
B&  a  court  of    mature  wisdom,   revising   on    grounds  of  impartial 
statesmanship  the  rash  decisions  of  the    popular    House,  is  as  com- 
plete a  fable  as  its  Norman   pedigree.     It   has  simply  opposed   tho 
Klfiih  resistance   of  a   privileged   order  to    change    of  bvctj  kind. 
Coald  it  have  its  way,  not    only  Itotten  Boroughs  and  Sinecnrism, 
but  Uie  ohl  Criminal  C<xle,  Religions  Intolerance,  Arbitrary  Imprison- 
ment, the  Censorship  of  the  Press,  the  Paper  Duty,  even  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  would  still  be  cumbering  the  earth;  or,  rather,  long 
tgo,  the    nation   would  have    been   compelled    to    choose    between 
political    death    and     revolution.      To    fear,    on     questions    which 
(%uaed  national  excitement,  the  House  of  Lords  has  at   last  given 
*ay;  but    not    to   reason   and    justice.       A    multitude    of  minor 
trfonia  it  has  strangled,   by   its    obstruct iven ess,  altogether.    The 
«dy  great   measure  of  change  which    this  organ  of  mature  wisdom 
ner  readily  passed   was  the  Franchise    Bill    of   1867,    which    was 
docribed  by  its  own  author  as  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  had  been 
feriwl  with  the  view  of  swamping  progressive    intelligence   in   a 
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flood  of  ignorance  and  beer.  Nor  has  obstruction  been  the 
uf  tliat  order  uf  wbtch  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  urgau  ;  it  ha4 
given  to  tbe  ^neral  policy  of  England  a  class  bias ;  it  stimulated 
the  crusade  against  the  French  Revolution,  and  unlike  the  crusading 
Barons  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  it  stayed  at  home  revelling  in  high  rents 
And  in  a  mass  of  sinecures,  of  vrhich  it  sacrificed  uoi  one  penny, 
while  the  people  bled  and  starved  in  a  cause  which  was  not  tbcirs. 
It  has  fostered  militarism  generally  as  a  diversion  from  domestic 
reform.  On  economic  questions  the  legislation  of  the  Lords  has 
been  mere  landlordism.  As  mere  landlords  they  have  acted,  from 
the  day  on  which  they  sold  the  national  religion  to  the  Pope  for  a 
'quiet  title  to  tbe  Church  lands,  to  the  day  on  which  they  passed  the 
Arrears  Bill,  after  showing  their  sense  of  its  character,  in  order  that 
they  might  recover  some  of  their  back  rents.  If  twice  in  the  coone 
of  their  long  history  they  have  been  for  a  moment  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  fear  for  their  Church  lands,  combined  with  jealousy  of 
ecclesiastical  favourites,  was  the  cause.  The  period  of  their  most 
complete  ascendancy,  in  the  last  century,  was  tbe  epoch  of  political 
corruption ;  and  the  conduct  of  tbe  House  at  the  time  of  the  railway 
mania,  when  it  formed  a  King  in  the  landlord  interest,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  not  a  proof  that  hereditary  wealth  lifts  its  possessor  above 
commercial  motives.  Many  histories  are  darker  than  that  of  the 
ifouse  of  Lordif ;  few  arc  less  heroic ;  and  the  facts  arc  uow  deeply 
amprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Faith  in  the  "  noble  blood  " 
of  the  scapegrace  son  of  a  law  lord,  oucc  dissipated,  is  not  likely  to 
return.  The  hereditary  wealth  itself,  which  is  the  real  basis  of 
aristocratic  influence,  and  without  which  the  Peerage  would  be  a 
thing  of  shreds  aud  pati^-hes,  is  reduced  by  agricultural  depression, 
and  will  be  greatly  brokeu  up  by  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and 
entail, — a  change  which  is  sure  to  come,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
•only  antidote  to  agrarian  communism  is  the  free  acquisition  of  land. 
'The  hereditary  principle  is  dead,  and  can  serve  England  or  civilized 
(humanity  no  more.  Introduced  into,  or  retained  in,  any  Senate,  it 
will  carry  with  it  the  sccJs  of  death.  As  souu  as  it  obeys,  as  obey  it 
certainly  will,  its  obstructive  instinct,  the  cry  against  it  will  be_a 
renewed.  It  will  not  become  less  odious  by  becoming  weaker.  I^| 
the  life  element  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  remains  antagonisti^ai 
to  the  hereditary  clement,  the  tribunal  of  mature  wisdom  will  b^^ 
ilividcd  against  itself  and  fresh  couHicts  will  ensue.  If  it  is  asaimL^^B 
Jated,  you  will  have  the  House  of  Lords  over  again,  and  more  odioccr:^ 
than  ever,  since  the  life  element  will  be  regarded  as  having  apoatatij 
aud  betrayed  its  trust. 

Yet  the  whnlc  theory  of  a  Second  Chamber  as  a  necessary  pan      ie 
Parliamentary  institutions  appears  to  have  uo  other  origin  uor  a.- 
sounder  basis  than  a  mistaken  view  of  tbe  natore  of  the   House 
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lx>rd5.  which  all  the  world  has  supposed  to  be  a  Senate,  when  in 
fact  it  vtJLs  an  estate  of  tlic  feudal  rcnlnij  reprcscutiiig  not  a  liigher 
grade  of  deliberative  wisdom  but  Bimply  the  special  interest  of  the 
great  landowners.     The  only  valid  argument  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the    House   of  Lords  is,  iu    fact,  the  difficulty  which   the 
Bicaraeriets  find  iu  devising  anything  to  be  put  in  its  place,     Nomi* 
nation  is  a  total  failure ;  the  nominated  Senate  of  Canada  is  a  legis- 
lative cypher,  the  debates  of  which  are  not  even  reported,  and  tlie 
places  in  it  are  a  mere  addition  to  the  bribery  fund  of  the  party 
leader.      If  both  Chambers  arc  elective,  us  in  Victoria,  the  rcault  is 
a  collision  and  a  deadlock,  out  of  whirh,  in   the   case   of  sovereign 
assemblies,  there  would  be  no  colonial  officer  or  goveruor  to  point 
a  way.      Co-optatiou    iu  any  form,  or   election   by  an   order,  would 
^To  us  the  oligarchy  over  again,  perhaps  in  a  worse  shape  than  ever, 
aioce   the  members  would  have  to  cultivate  the  good  graces  of  a 
privileged  and  reactionary  electorate.      Not  only  as  to  the  mode  in 
«^hioh  their  Senate  is  to  be  elected  arc  the  Bicamerists  at  fault ;  they 
\  ^ac  equally  at  fault  as  to  the  special  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be 
■<;omposed.      If  age  or  wealth  in  to  be  the  qualification,  impotence  or 
«=HUum  will  be  the  result.    If  the  wisest  are  tu  have  their  seats  in  the 
k  £^enate,  the  popular  House  will  be  deprived  of   its  beat  leaders. 
^Supreme  power  mnst  centre  Bomewhcre  ;  it  will  centre  in  that  body 
^v^hicb  most  directly  represents  the  uatiouul  wJU.      Let  the  assembly, 
^i:  hejt,  which  is  the  seat  of  supreme  puwer^  be  the  seat  of  collective 
^«visdom.     Coucentrate  iu  it,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  best  available 
c^lemcnts,   those   of   a   conservative   character   as   well    as   the   rest. 
J^^^nkly  recognize  its  authority,  and  invest  it  at  the  same  time  with 
^^     full   measure   of   responsibility.     Notoriously  the  existence   of  a 
^^«nate  diminishes  the  sense  of  reapousibilily  iu  the  popular  chamber, 
c^xid  diminishes  it  out  of  proponion  to  the  control  really  exercised; 
iV>r  a  Senate  soon  gets  tired  of  incurriug  the  uui>opularity  of  rejec- 
-ticn.     This  surely  is  a  more  rational   and  ho]>crul  plan  thau  that  of 
«tl3uidoning  the  scat  of  supreme  power  to  popular  impulse,  and  affix- 
ixxg  by  way  of  safeguard  an  artificial  regulator  to   its  side.     Cheeks 
^.nd  balances  l}c1ong  to  mechanics,  not  to  politics ;  in  mechanics  you 
esQ  s|^rtiou  force,  in  politics  force  cannot  be  apportioned,  though 
nominal  authority  may.     That  there  arc  good  and  useful  elements  iu 
tbc  House   of  Lords,  especially  among  the   new  creations,   nobody 
doubts.     Let  them  be  transferred,  with  any  social  influence  which  in 
these  democratic  times  may  adhere  to  them,  tu  a  sphere  where  they 
caa  ict  with  eflect.     At  present  they  are  ostracized  by  seclusion,  as 
is  deaijy  perceived  by  some  Radicals,  who  on  that  ground  deprecate 
« reform  of  the  House  uf  Lords.      Let  Lord    Salisbury  go   to   the 
Coounons  and  Lord  Ilartiugtou  stay  there.     The  Lords  are  warned 
V  their    partisans    against  imitating  the  foolish  abdication  of  the 
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French  aristocracy  in  the  famous  holocaust  of  feudal  titles.  To  that 
it  may  corae,  if  they  do  not  take  care.  But  this  is  au  earlier 
stage  of  the  revolution,  and  the  day  of  grace  has  not  yet  expired. 
Let  the  Lordit  do  that  which  the  Frcucli  aristocracy  ought  to  have 
done,  and  by  doing  wliich  they  might  have  averted  the  catastrophe. 
Let  them  at  once  go  over  frankly  to  the  TUn  Etat,  and  strengthen 
by  thuir  accession  the  conservative  forces  iu  the  national  assembly. 
Convulsive  efforts  to  retain  au  obnoxious  privilege  only  inOame  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  still  more  desperately 
difficult  for  rational  statesmanship  to  deal  with  the  situation.  Tory 
democracy  is  apparently  a  plea  for  founding  aristocracy  on  demagog- 
ism,  and  for  stemming  Socialism  by  heading  it  and  combining  it 
with  a  foreign  policy  of  violence.  Can  the  House  of  Lords  be  soh 
blind  as  not  to  see  in  what  such  a  course  must  end?  What  htui'fl 
been  the  end  of  other  attempts  of  privilege  to  save  itself  by  an  alli- 
ance  with  extreme  Radicalism  against  moderate  reform  ? 

Not  in  a  Second  Chamher,  patched  up  or  newly  created,  but  in  & 
well-regulated  franchise  and  a  rational  mode  of  election,  are  efTectual 
securities  for  the  permanent  ascendancy  of  national  reason  over 
passion  iu  the  legislature  to  be  found.  The  electorate  has  been 
dealt  with  by  successive  reformers  in  the  belief  that  its  functions,  and 
therefore  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it,  have  remained  unchanged. 
But  its  functions  have  been  greatly  changed,  and  have  become 
infinitely  more  important  and  difficult  than  they  originally  werafl 
Lastead  of  ruerely  choosing  delegates  to  give  his  assent  to  taxation, 
the  elector  is  uon-  culled  upou  to  choose  a  ruler,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  \nrtuBlly  to  decide  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country. 
This  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  ordinary  voter.  Everybody  knows 
what  hapiwus,  aud  until  an  immense  progress  shall  have  been  mode 
in  popular  education,  must  happen — how  the  intelligent  elector,  even 
supposing  him  to  escape  bribery  aud  all  other  corrupt  influences, 
votes  at  best  for  the  Blue  or  Yellow  ticket,  and  too  often  votes  not 
even  for  the  Blue  or  Yellow  ticket,  but  with  reference  to  some  merely 
local  or  personal  question,  some  fancy  or  antipathy,  leaving  the 
broad  interests  of  the  country  and  the  qualifications  essential  to  a 
legislator  altogether  out  of  sight.  The  author  of  "  llound  My 
House"  tells  us  how  opinion  among  the  French  peasantry  in  certaiu 
districts  was  swept  by  an  angry  fancy  about  a  reduction  in  the  value  31 
of  a  coin.  What  chance  would  Chatliani  or  Peel,  rcprcsentiug  a^n 
great  national  [Kjlicy,  have  stood  against  the  lowest  demagf^fue  if  hi 


had  been  on  the  unpopular  side  of  the  quebtiou  about  the  Cider  Tai^j 
or  Wood's  halfpence  ?  An  ordinary  citizen,  occupied  in  trade  o^H 
manual  labour,  has  not  the  leisure,  if  he  had  the  knowledge  an^^ 
capacity,  to  study  the  complex  questions  put  before  him.  Yet  thee — ■« 
are  reformers  who  desire  to  set  Hodge  to  choose  not  ouly  out  of  tl^  « 
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worthies  of  his  own  ticighbourhood,  but  out  of  all  the  notabilities  of 
the  country,  aoiong  whom  the  largest  vote  would  probably  be  polled 
by  the  Tichburne  Claimant,      From  selfiahncss  the  poor  are  at  least 
as  free  as  the  rich ;  they  would  vote  at  least  as  well  if  they  kuew 
how ;  but  the  kuowledgc  is  to  them  uuattaiuable.      In  no  sphere  but 
that  of  politics  docs  anybody  propose  to  thruat  upon  people  power  of 
which  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  they  sliould  make  an  iutelligent 
use.     Not  only  is  it  manifestly  impossible  that  the  people  sliould 
make    au    iutelligent    use    of  the  power  of  direct  election   to  the 
govemiog  assembly   and   of  determining  its  policy:    it    is  morally 
impossible  that  they  should  really  make  use  of  it  at  all.     They  are 
unorganized,  and^  thougli  they  live  in  the  same  district,  unconnected 
as  a  rule  with  each  other :  they  have  no  means  of  taking  counsel 
K^thcr  for  the  selection  of  a  member.     TIic  selection  must  therefore 
be  made  for  them  by  some  self-constituted  agency.     That  agency  is 
the  Caucus,  into  the  hands  of  whose   managers    and   masters   the 
representatiou,  styled  popular,  really  falls.     Both  the  party  organtza- 
tioDS  in  England  are  now  adopting  the  system,  and  thus  confiscating 
the  suffrage  which  they  profess   by  legislation  tu   bestow.     One  of 
them  at  least  already  has  the  Boss,  and  both  of  them  will  soon  have 
the  complete  machine,  with  a  host  of  professional  poUticianSj  recruited 
from  the  class  which  prefers  place-hunting  to  honest  trades.     Govern- 
ment, in  a  word,  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  intriguers, 
and  will  be  dominated  in  ever-increasing  measure  by  knavery  and 
cormption.     Nor  is  there  any  assignable  remedy  for  the  evil ;  the 
wire-pullers  and  professional  politicians  ulooc  cau  give  their  time  to 
the  elections,  and   therefore  it  is   hardly  possible  to  organize   the 
means  of  casting  ofT  their  yoke.      Attnudtng  "  primaries  "   is  often 
preached   as   the  duty   of  the   patriotic   citizen ;   but  the    patriotic 
citixcn  who  docs  attend  the  primary  5uds  everything  arranged  by  the 
wire-pullers  beforehand  and  himself  impotent  and  a  laughiug-atock. 
This  will  not  appear  in  the  first  flush  of  a  revolutionary  movement, 
while  the   present  leaders  retain  their  ascendancy,  but  it  will  appear 
u  soon  as  the  revolution  settles  down.      Public  education,  it  is  true, 
has  been  introduced  in  England ;  but  it  has  always  existed  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  not  saved  that  country  from  the  Boss.     To 
■avc  the  country  from   the  Boss  is  now  the  highest   aim  of  the  l>cst 
dtisens ;    but    they   will  hardly    succeed  without    a   constitutional 
diaoge. 

American  reformers,  if  they  want  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  have 
alight  to  guide  their  eftbrts  in  the  successful  working  of  their  Senate, 
whidi,  being  elected  indirectly,  through  the  State  Legislatures,  is  a 
body  of  remarkable  ability,  and  possesses  the  general  confideuee  of 
Uie  nation ;  while  the  House  of  Representatives,  elected  directly  by 
the  people,  that  is,   by  the   wire-puller,  who  usurps  the  functions  of 
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the  people>  presents  a  most  unfavourable  contrast.  Those  vho  have 
sat  ia  both  say  that  the  difftirence  bctwecu  the  two  political 
atmospheres  is  immense.  Uid  the  Senate  of  Party,  and  it  would  be 
about  a3  good  a  governiug  body  as  any  uation  could  reasonably 
desire.  Indirect  elections  through  local  couociIh  is  the  jilan  which 
seems  to  promise  the  beat  central  legislatare;  and  it  takes  from 
the  primary  elector  nothing  which  at  present  is  really  his.  Ordinary 
knowledge  aud  iutclligcuce  ought  to  suffice  to  enable  a  man  tO' 
choose  from  among  his  neighbours  those  who  arc  fittest  to  manage 
his  local  affairs.  But  the  local  councillors  would  be  a  comparatively 
picked  body ;  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  their  minds 
to  the  central  election;  they  irould  not  be  too  many  for  concert; 
and  they  would  exercise  their  power  as  a  trust  under  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  Ah  permanent  bodies  they  could  not,  like  the  College  of 
Presidential  Electors^  be  reduced  to  the  mere  hearers  of  a  mandate. 
A  high  trust,  by  adding  to  the  importance  aud  diguity  of  local 
councils,  would  be  likely  to  draw  into  them  better  men.  Through 
such  an  organization,  apparently,  opinion  might  freely  aud  (juictly 
flow  from  the  people  to  the  depository  of  power.  Local  and  social 
influences  would  no  doubt  be  strong;  but  they  arc  more  wholesome 
than  that  of  the  Boss,  and,  as  was  said  before,  it  ia  easier  to  enlarge 
the  parochial  than  to  make  the  wiro-pnller  honest.  Parochialism, 
however,  has  been  pretty  well  broken  up  by  the  press  and  the 
telegraph.  Hardly  anybody  can  now  live  in  intellectual  isolation. 
The  Caucus  itself,  so  far'  as  it  works  fairly,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
principle  of  indirect  election. 

To  begin  by  passing  a  measure  of  Home  Rule,  not  for  Ireland 
alone,  but  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  reconstruct  the  local  insti- 
tutions, unloading  upon  them  part  of  the  now  crushing  burden  of 
the  central  legislature,  and  then  to  base  the  central  institutions  upon, 
them,  is  a  policy  which  might  at  least  claim  attention,  and,  perhaps, 
deserve  partial  experiment,  as  an  alternative  to  central  revolution, 
if  the  nation  and  its  leaders  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
revolutionary  current. 

Like  the  uiodc  of  election,  the  qualification  for  the  franchise  has 
never  undergone  any  rational  consideration  with  reference  to  the 
changed  status  and  duties  of  the  elector,  who,  instead  of  being 
really  a  subject,  is  now  a  participant  in  sovereign  power.  Nothing 
has  been  thought  of  the  property  (jualifieation,  which  by  successive 
agitations  has  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  next 
time  anybody  wants  to  raise  the  political  wind  will  finally  disappear. 
The  broader  the  basis  of  electoral  iustitutious  cau  safely  be  made 
the  better,  and  with  indirect  instead  of  direct  election  to  the  central 
legislature,  it  would  be  safe  to  make  it  very  broad.  Still  some 
qualifications    arc  necessary,  even    for  the  primary  elector;  nor,  if 
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Uic  writer  may  trust  bis  owa  observation,  is  there  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  intelUgcDt  working -classes  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  that  light.  A  commou  education  is  uovr  placed  within  every- 
body's reach  by  the  help  of  the  State,  and  it  entaiU  corresponding 
obligations.  A  mode  of  ascertaining  that  the  elector  could  read  and. 
write,  or  at  least  readj  by  means  of  a  certificate  or  test,  ratght  surely 
be  devised,  l-'ersuual  appliciitiou  i'or  registration  would  also  be  a 
fair  requirement  J  nince  a  man  would  hardly  be  fit  to  share  the 
soTereigD  power  who  did  not  care  enough  about  his  vote  to  ask  for 
it ;  and  it  would  probably  act  as  a  useful  criterion,  self  applied. 
With  the  full  powers  of  a  citizen  should  also  go,  in  reason,  the  full 
doiies- — liability  to  serve  on  juries,  to  assist  iu  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  to  take  part,  if  called  upon,  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  vague  notion  that  alt  human  beings,  or  all  who  pay  taxca 
(«hich,  directly  or  indirectly,  everybody  does),  have  a  natural  right 
to  a  vote,  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that  votes  are  about  to  be  given 
to  a  mnltitnde  of  Irish  who  openly  profess  themselves  the  cnemiea- 
of  the  State,  and  announce  that  they  will  use  the  votes  for  its 
destruction.  Perhaps  this  Irish  experiuient  may  help  to  bring  us 
tXi  to  reason,  and  convince  us  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  the  means 
of  doing  mischief  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  or  to  anything  but  that 
form  of  government  which  is  practically  the  best  for  all. 

Considering  how  our  morality  and  happiness  depend  on  the 
maintenance  of  right  relations  between  the  sescs,  it  is  surely  a  proof 
of  the  desperate  recklessness  of  jmrty  that  the  Conservative  leaders 
thoald  be  willing  to  fling  female  character  and  ultimately  the  home 
iato  the  political  caldron  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  female  vote. 
Their  calcidation  may  prove  unfounded ;  at  least  on  this  continent 
the  women  of  Conservative  temperament  seem  to  stay  at  home,  while 
the  rerolutionarj'  Mcga;ra  mounts  the  platform  and,  brandishing  her 
torch  among  the  Anarchists  of  Chicago,  bids  the  poor  trust  ia 
dynamite  instead  of  trusting  in  God.  That  gentleness  and  purity 
will  come  with  woman  into  public  life  is  certainly  not  the  decisive 
Tcrdict  of  experience,  so  far  as  experience  has  gone;  It  rather 
■eems  that  her  gentleness  and  pnrity  depended  on  her  aliseuce  from 
the  political  arena.  Will  the  government  be  improved  by  being 
tude  feminine?  That  is  the  question  to  be  answered  in  the  common 
interest  of  both  sexes.  The  male  nature,  though  not  higher,  is  the 
more  practical.  Men,  as  a  rule,  alone  are  brought  into  daily  contact 
»itli  the  world  of  action  by  the  varied  exiwriences  and  exigencies  of 
vhich  the  balance  of  political  character  is  formed.  Men  alone  can 
be  aiid  to  be  fully  r(!sponsible.  Unless  sentiaieut  should  undergo  a 
total  change,  a  female  Member  of  Parliament  or  office-holder  could 
DOC  he  called  to  account  like  a  man.  In  this  rough  world  how  wil( 
a  nation  prosper  which  is  swayed  by  the  emotions  of  its  women  ? 
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The  sexea  may  l>e  ro-eqiial,  and  yet,  having  different  natures,  they 
may  have  diU'crcnt  parts  to  play  lu  the  Comtauuity  as  they  certainty 
have  Id  the  family.      Laws  have  hccn  made  by  man,  bccaote  law,  to 
take  effect,  must  have  force  behind  it,  and  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity   is    male.     If  n^omcu    made    such    laws    as    some    of  them 
threaten  to  moke  in  the  interest  of  their  sex,  men  would  refuse  to 
execute  the  law.     If  ironien  voted  a  war  for  some  object  of  female 
euthusinsm,  as  the  French  womca  would  for  tlic  defence  of  the  Pope, 
men  would  refuse  to  march.     The  authority  of  government  would 
then  fall.     A  woman  cannot  support  the  police  or  take  part  in  the 
defence  of   the    couutry.     Womcu   arc   not   a  class   with  separate 
interests  of  its  own,  but  a  sex,  the  political  interests  of  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  tbeir  husbands  and  brothers.     Their  property 
is  nut  of  a  special  kind,  nor  cau  it  be  alleged  to  have  suflered  any 
wrong  by  general  legislation.     Assuredly  general   legislation  has  of 
late  not  been  unfavourable  to  woman.      Perhaps  they  get  more  from 
the  chivalry  nf  male  legislation  than  they  would  get  if,  armed  with 
political  power,  they  were  fightlug  for  themselves.     To  the  argument 
that  property  held  by  tlicm  is  unrepresented,  the  answer  is  that   uo 
property  is  represented  in  any  hands  beyond  the  minimum  required 
for  a  quallQeatiou  in  each  case.     This  is  a  small  hardship  compared 
with  the  practical  exclusion  from  voting  of  all  our  sailors,  the  flower 
of  our  indu&try,  and  of  a  large  number  of  those  employed  by  com- 
merce  in   the  work  of  distribution.      Women,  if  she   has    her   dis- 
abilities, has  alao  her  privileges,  which,  with  the  general  gaardianship 
of  affection,  tlie  majority  of  the  sex  would  probably  be  uuwiliiug  to 
renounce  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  a  few.      Con-^ 
servatives  especially  vc\&y  be  expected  to  consider  the  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  ou  female  character  and  on  domestic  life  by  the  intro- 
duction of  women  into  polities  and   the  general  rc:volutiun   in  the 
relations  between   the  sexes  of  which  that  measure  is  an    integral 
part.      Female  aspirations  begin  to  talic  a  new  turn.      Au  Americau. 
ai>ostle  of  woman's  rights  told  us  plainly  the  other  day  that  she  con- 
sidered maternity   a   poor  aim   for    a  woman's  ambition.     Nature 
answers  by  dooming  the  race  to  decay. 

A  stable,  though  responsible,  executive,  invested  with  a  reasonablt 
amount  of  authority,  commanding  the  general  conBdencc  of  tti^.*^^ 
people,  and  capable  of  exercising  forecast  and  governing  on  a  plait^zv^^ 
especially  with  regard  to  foreign  affairg,  is  a  necessity  of  civilized  Ufci^T^e, 
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How  is  it  to  he  secured  for  the  future  to  England  'i  Have  rcfanuio  m 
statesmen  asked  thcmst-lvcs  that  momentous  question,  or  has  i^M~^]^ 
necessity  of  answering  it  been  hidden  from  their  eyes  by  the  illuaicz:»^o[i 
which  surrounds  the  "  ancient  throne  V  "  \Vhat  basis  has  Govcrnme".s:^acnt 
at  present  but  party  ?  Is  not  that  basis  crumbling  to  pieces?  la  r^-  ^^nf 
the  Liberal  party  iu  the  House  of  Commons  split  up  into  discord gr^-   ^^ 
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sectioQs  and  held  together  solely  by  the  authority  of  a  leader  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  aud  without  any  visible  heir  of  his  power  ?  Have 
not  the  Irish  entirely  severed  themselves  from  it  and  taken  up  a 
position  which  renders  a  reunion  with  ihcm  hopeless  ?  li  not  even  the 
Tory  party,  though  as  a  party  of  reaction  less  exposed  to  disintegra- 
tion tban  a  party  of  progre«,  rent  by  divergent  tendencies  towards 
Conservatism  on  one  aide  and  Tory  democracy  on  the  other?  Is  not 
everybody  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how,  after  next  election,  and  when 
the  number  of  the  Parnellitcs  shall  have  been  increased,  a  party 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  eupport  a  government  is  to  be  formed? 
The  diiiutegration  is  not  confined  to  England ;  it  extends  to  all 
countries  in  which  Parliamentary  institutions  prevail.  It  is  extending 
now  to  the  United  States,  where  the  reforming  Republicans  voted  in 
the  Presidential  election  ;  and  the  other  day  the  Liberal  party  iu 
Belgium  suddenly  split  iu  two.  The  consequences  everywhere  are 
the  fatal  iustabiUty  and  weakness  of  government,  the  only  exception 
being  Germany,  where  Bismarck  holds  himself  above  party,  governs 
on  a  principle  really  monarchical,  and  makes  up  a  majority  from  any 
quarter  that  he  can  ?  France,  witlx  her  Chamber  full  of  Sectionalism, 
f^bal  and  unruly  ambition,  lives  always  on  the  brink  of  administra- 
tive anarchy  :  industry  and  commerce  never  knowing  whether  next 
day  they  will  have  the  shelter  of  a  government  over  their  heads.  The 
Executive  iu  the  United  States  stands  on  an  independent  though 
elective  footing ;  if  it  depended  for  its  existence  from  day  to  day  on 
the  factions  of  Congress,  chaos  would  soon  come.  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  a  return  to  party  uuion  aud  solidity  ?  As  intellects  groT 
more  active,  idiosyncracies  more  pronounced,  ambitions  more  numer- 
ous and  keen,  is  it  likely  that  divergences  will  become  fewer  and 
that  patient  submission  tu  party  discipliue  will  increase  ?  Is  not  the 
tendency  everywhere  the  opposite  way?  What  permanent  claim  has 
party  on  the  aliegiancc  of  a  moral  being?  What  is  it  but  a  soft 
name  for  faction,  the  bane  of  States  ?  "Why  should  a  good  citizen 
sarrender  his  conscience  to  it  ?  Why  should  good  citizens  for  ever 
divide  themselves  into  two  hostile  camera,  and  wage  political  war 
against  each  other?  Is  an  unpatriotic  and  anti-social  principle  to  be 
accepted  as  the  last  word  of  politics?  The  supply  of  organic  questions 
cannot  be  inexhaustible.  Whcu  it  is  exhausted  aud  divisions  of  prin- 
ciple have  disappeared,  on  what  ground  of  reason  or  moral  motive 
are  parties  to  rest  ?  Must  they  not  thenceforth  become  factions  pure 
aud  simple  ?  Have  they  not  become  factions  pure  and  simple,  when- 
ever organic  questions  have  ceased  to  be  at  issue  ?  Party  has  been  the 
«Tgau  by  which  iu  Eeglaud  the  Long  Ucvolutiou  has  been  conducted  to 
ils  issue,  and  power  has  been  gradually  wrested  from  the  Crown  and 
■transferred  to  the  Commons.  Hence  the  belief,  shared  by  the  whole 
Europe,  that  party  was  inseparable  from  ParUamcntary  institutions. 
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and  that  in  no  other  nay  could  free  goverumcut  be  carried  on.  If 
free  goremmeut  can  be  carried  on  in  no  other  vay,  the  prospect  ia 
dark,  for  partj'  is  apparently  doomed,  alike  by  morality  and  by  the 
growing  tcudeucies  of  the  age.  But  there  is  obviously  one  other 
way  at  least  in  which  free  govermneut  can  be  carried  ou-  laatead 
of  making  oQiee  the  priKC  of  a  per[>etua]  faction  fight,  the  racubers 
of  the  Executive  Couucil  of  State  raay  be  regularly  elected  by  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature  for  a  term  certain,  under  such  a  system 
with  regard  to  the  rotation  of  vacaiicic-s  as  may  at  once  secure  auSi- 
cicnt  harmony  between  the  two  bodies  and  a  sufticlent  continuity  in 
the  executive  government.  The  responsibility  of  the  Executive  for  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislature,  and  its  obligation  to  resign  upou  every 
Legifllativc  defeat,  which  is  a  mere  accident  of  English  history  and 
devoid  of  rational  foundation,  would  ibcn  cease.  The  Legislature 
and  the  Executive  would  be  at  liberty  each  to  do  its  own  work.  The 
Executive  would  be  national,  and  would  receive  the  general  support 
of  the  coEumnnity  iustend  uf  being  an  object  of  organized  hostility 
to  half  of  it ;  it  would  be  stable  instead  of  being  as  it  is  now  through- 
out Europe  ephemeral  as  well  as  weak.  Responsibility  ou  the  part 
of  its  uembers  instead  of  being  diminished  would  be  increased.  It 
would  become  individual^  whereas  now  it  is  only  collective,  the  whole 
Cabinet  and  the  party  uiajorily  being  bound  to  support  each  .Minister 
whatever  may  be  his  failure  in  duty.  Personal  aptitude  might  be 
considered  in  the  elections  to  the  offices,  whereas  at  present  little  can 
be  considered  beyond  the  nece)>sity  uf  providuig  ibr  all  the  leaders, 
and  a  good  financier  or  Minister  of  Marine  would  not  be  tamed  out 
because  he  was  in  the  minority  on  a  Franchise  Bill. 

The  nations  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  taking  authority  out 
of  bad  hands,  that  they  have  forgotten  that  it  is  a  good  and  necessary 
thing  in  itself.  Govcrnnicut  bus  become  dangerously  weak.  The 
greater  part  of  its  energy  is  now  expended,  not  in  the  work  of 
administration,  but  in  preserving  its  own  existence.  Not  only  ia  it 
exposed  to  the  inccKsaut  attacks  of  an  Oi>positiun  whose  buainesa 
is  to  traduce  and  harass  it,  but  it  is  now  hardly  able  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  press^  wielded  nobody  knows 
by  whom,  but  often  under  secret  influences,  which  arc  a  great  and 
growing  danger  in  oil  communities.  To  keep  the  3x>pular  favour^ 
which  is  to  them  the  breath  of  life,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  hare 
to  be  always  on  the  stump,  reser\'ing  to  themselves  little  time  for 
rest  or  reflection,  and  the  stump  orator  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
statesman.  This  Tacillation  of  policy  on  the  Egyptian  question, the  con- 
sequences of  which  all  have  been  deploring,  has  not  been  so  much 
that  of  the  Government  as  that  of  the  nation  itself  worrying  and  dis* 
tracting  the  Government  through  the  press.  A  country  with  au 
Empire  and  a  world-wide  diplomacy  cannot  afford  to  have  an  Executive, 
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the  poUcT  of  which  is  always  shifting  with  the  wind  of  opinion,  and 
which  can  exercise  no  forecast,  because  it  is  not  sure  of  its  existence 
for  an  hour.  lu  India,  the  danger  is  not  so  much  from  oatire  dis- 
affection as  from  British  agitation,  which  the  Company  managed  to 
exclude,  but  which,  since  India  has  been  driven  into  the  vortex  of 
Uritish  politics,  a  party  Government  has  no  power  to  control.  Those 
who  are  as  far  as  is  the  writer  of  this  paper  from  being  Imperialists, 
must  sec,  ucvcrthcless,  tliat  while  the  Empire  exists  it  creates  a  special 
necessity  for  a  strong  and  nndemagogic  Government,  and  that  on  any 
hypothesis,  a  disruption,  or  general  dissolution  from  a  collapse  of  the 
central  anthority,  is  not  the  thing  to  be  desired.  The  Eadicaia  them- 
selves are  saying  that  what  the  country  now  wants  is  a  strong  govern- 
ment, by  which,  however,  people  often  mean  a  goverument  strongly 
imbued  with  their  own  ideas, 

England  ought  not  to  l>c  very  much  in  love  with  the  party  system 
at  this  moment,  for  it  lias  well-nigh  laid  her,  with  all  her  greatness 
and  her  glory,  at  the  feet  of  Messrs.  ilealy  and  Biggar.  Faction 
and  nothing  but  faction  has  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  a  dismem- 
berment, which,  by  carving  a  hostile  Republic  out  of  her  side,  would 
reduce  her  to  a  second-rate  Power,  and  condemn  her  to  play  a  sub- 
ordinate iuKteadof  a  leading  part  in  the  march  of  Kuropcati  civUtKatiou. 
"  England  has  lost  heart "  is  the  exulting  cry  of  Mr.  Parncll.  She 
has  lost  heart  because  she  is  betrayed  by  faction,  seeking  under  highly 
philanthropic  and  philosophic  pretences  to  climb  into  |)Ower  by 
bartering  the  unity  of  the  nation  for  the  Irish  vote.  "With  a  truly 
national  government  she  would  soon  be  herself  again. 

There  is  another  point  which,  while'  time  for  oonsideratiou 
remains  to  them,  British  statesmen  will  surely  do  well  to  eonsldei*. 
It  would  accm  paradoxical  to  say  that  Kugland,  the  parent  of  con- 
stitutional government,  has  no  constitution ;  but  it  will  be  admitted 
at  once  that  she  has  no  legal  constitution,  at  least  that  her  legal 
coostitntion  is  not  actuaL  Antually  she  has  nothing  but  a  balance 
of  power,  or  rather  the  power  no  longer  balanced  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  if  the  Crown  attempted  to  govern  would  stop  the 
supplies,  and  if  the  Lords  attempted  to  vote  wotUd  force  the  Crown 
to  coerce  them  by  a  swamping  creation,  or  incite  the  people  to 
terrify  them  into  submission.  The  term  "  Constitutional,"  though  it 
teems  fnll  of  myaterious  and  august  meaning,  has  never  really 
denoted  anything  but  the  limit  of  practical  force.  If  it  has  been 
anconstitntional  for  the  Lords  to  amend  a  money  Bill,  but  constitu- 
tional for  them  to  reject  a  Bill  respecting  a  tax,  as  in  the  noted  case 
of  the  paper  duty,  the  reason  was  that  the  rejection  was  final,  whereas 
the  amended  Bill  would  go  back  to  the  Commons,  who  would  throw 
it  out  Bot  while  the  Commons  have  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
Crown,   and  reduced   that  of  the   Lords  almost  to  a  cipher,  they 
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remain  themselves  liable  to  diseolntion  at  the  will  of  the  partj  leader 
into  whose  hands  that  prerogative  has  come,  and  who  can  thua  sus- 
pend at  any  momeut  the  existence  of  the  supreme  government, 
reduce  its  members  to  private  citizens,  and,  if  they  resist,  deal  with 
them  as  common  rioters  through  the  police.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  thiugs  the  existence  of  the  supreme  govcrnmene  is  suspended,  and 
au  interregnum  enRuea,  whenever  tlie  rcgiilar  Parliamentary  term 
expires.  This  is  hardly  the  sort  of  ship  with  which  it  is  wise  to  put 
out  on  the  wide  waters  of  democracy.  England,  like  other  nations 
•under  the  elective  system,  needs  a  written  constitution,  defining  all 
powers  and  duties,  guarding  against  any  usurpation,  and  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  a  court  of  law.  Traditions  and  understandings,  which 
may  he  maintained  and  serve  their  purpose  so  long  as  the  govern- 
xncnt  is  in  the  hands  of  a  family  group  of  statesmen  walking  in  the 
ancestral  pathsj  will  not  command  the  same  respect  in  a  far 
different  order  of  things.  The  written  constitution  is  the  political . 
Bible  of  the  United  States,  and  without  it  all  would  soon  be  usurpa- 
tion and  confusion.  A  written  constitution  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  development  which  is  the  supposed  privilege  of 
the  unwritten.  It  only  provides  that  development  shall  proceed  in 
the  way  of  regular  and  legal  amendment^  and  not  in  that  of  violent 
collision  and  intimidation  by  street  parades.  The  system  of  con- 
stitutional amendment  works  perfectly  well  in  the  United  States, 
The  power  might  be  safely  reposed  in  the  people  at  targe.  Men  who 
are  not  competent  to  vote  on  the  complex  question  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  merits  of  the 
candidate,  are  competent  to  vote  on  a  single  ([uestion  submitted  by 
itself,  and  with  regard  to  which,  moreover,  tlicrc  is  little  danger  of 
corruption  or  illicit  influence.  But  the  nation  at  large  ought,  by 
petition  sufficiently  signed  or  in  some  other  way,  to  have  the  power 
of  initiating  constitutional  amendments  or  compelling  their  sub- 
mission by  the  Government  as  well  as  of  rejecting  tlicm  when 
submitted.  Elective  rulers,  once  installed  in  power,  are  no  more 
willing  to  part  with  it  than  kings.  Such  a  body  as  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  though  it  might  become  a  sheer  political 
nuisance,  would  never  take  the  first  step  in  reform.  There  ought 
to  lie  a  power  of  enforcing  cliange,  when  the  necessity  tor  it  has 
become  apparent  to  the  nation,  without  Having  recourse  to  a  \-iolent 
revolution,  or  even  to  intimidation  such  as  is  being  used  in  default 
of  a  better  means  to  wrest  the  veto  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  are  the  views  of  one  who  has  long  been  convinced  that 
the  dny  of  hereditary  institutions  had  closed,  that  the  day  of 
elective  institutions  had  fully  come,  that  the  appointed  task  of 
political  science  was  to  study  the  liabilities,  wcakuesi^cs  and  dangers 
of  the  elective  system  with  a  view  to  their  correction  or  prevention. 
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OHGANIZATION   OF  DEMOCRA 

and  that  the  missioa  of  the  Liberal  party  ia  Eaglaud  was  to  < 
duct  the  cdtical   transitiou  and  guide  Europe  iu  a-ccamplishiiu 
without  revolutioa.      If  such  views  are  condemaed  as  Coiwerf* 
by  EadicfiUj,  and  as  E-epublican  by  Conservatives,  neither  charge 
irelL  be  repelled.      They  certainly  cannot  be   congenial  to  any 
exult  in  the  prospect  of  a  socialistic  revolutioa.     But  the  upahoi 
all  that  has  been  here  said  is  that  Democracy  must  be  organised  i 
regulated.     Unorganized  and  unregulated,  it  will  probably  end 
confusion.  ' 
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'\7'^'^-^S  ^S^>  ^*  ^^^  '^^  ^^^  Scottish  linns,  the  present  writer  remem- 
X  bcrs  standing  lasciaatcd  for  many  minutes  to  watcli  the  come 
and  go  of  the  water  on  a  small;  semi-circular  shelf,  or  side  landing, 
about  half-way  down  tlic  fall.  Perched  there,  close  beside  the 
tumbling  weight  of  water,  within  the  circle  of  its  rour  and  the  rush 
of  the  cool  water-driven  air,  this  small  shelf,  sufficiently  apart  to 
hold  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  a  tiny  reservoir  of  its  own,  was 
also  just  near  enough  to  catch  and  divert  the  edge  of  the  torrent  in 
its  downward  plunge ;  so  that  at  every  pulse  of  the  torrent  a  swirl  of 
water  flashed  into  and  round  the  little  nook,  and  then  stepped  down 
and  out  again  by  a  curving  jagged  ledge  "beneath  the  rocky  wall,  and 
8u  with  two  or  three  tittle  steps  and  bounds  ran  down  sidewaya  into 
the  main  current  and  was  lost  ortcc  more  in  its  turmoil. 

As  one  watched  it,  all  the  noise  and  passion  and  conflict  of  the 
•cataract  seemed  to  have  lesR  meaning  and  to  usurp  less  power  over 
the  imagination  than  the  monotonous  story  of  this  little  shelf. 
Moreover,  in  the  basin  of  the  little  place  itself,  the  centre  of  interest 
8oon  ceased  to  be  the  inrush  and  outswecp  of  the  water  direct  from 
the  fall.  It  lay  rather  in  the  quiet  water  left  behind,  and  iu  seeing 
how  it  conducted  itself  iu  the  whirl  of  invasion  and  the  alternating 
intervals  of  peace. 

It  was  all  a  symlK]l,  of  course.  A  better  symbol  than  the  vulgar 
6ne  of  words,  or  the  poor  concrete  of  a  thought — vaster,  closer, 
more  distinct.  It  seemed  better  not  to  violate  it  by  thiukiug  it 
out.  It  seemed  better,  standing  there,  to  say  to  oneself  that  one 
was    studying  the    niovemeuta  of   mere   water,  under  certain  mere 

*  "PivmeaU  d'nn  Jaurnal  Intiine."     Paris:  Sandoz  &  Thailier ;  Oeoera  :  Qeorg. 
An  English  translatioD,  by  Mrs.  Want,  is  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
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mecbanical  conditions,  than  to  say,  "  Here  thunder  the  ages  down 
their  ancieut  coursej  with  power  to  startle  and  bewilder,  not  to  touch 
jmd  teach ;  and  here  lies — swept  by  them,  but  not  swept  away — 
the  little  world  of  individual  life,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels." 

It  was  better  to  study  it   as  water,  and  not  to  "  hook  it  to  some 
useful  end."     So,  too,  it  takes,  as  a  record   of  natural   fact,  a  6rni 
place  in  the  memory,  and  is  ready  for  other  "  liberal  applications  " 
some  other  day.     And  such  applicntioDS  are  never  far  to  seek. 
Aft,  for  instance  ? 

In  days  when  life  ran  slower,  when  culture  was  leas  diffused  and 
the  general  mind  less  receptive,  and  when  the  material  results  of 
human  activity  were  less  rich  and  inviting,  it  was  pcrhaiis  less  rare 
tlian  it  is  now  for  gifted  men  to  stand  apart  and  think,  without  under- 
takmg  the  further  labour  of  producing.  Bat  the  motlcru  world  is 
exacting,  and  action  is  its  one  appreciable  form  of  duty.  Every 
exceptional  power  possessed  is  a  claim  that  your  neighbour  has  on 
you  to  exercise  thai  power  for  his  benefit.  "  What  have  you  done 
far  your  generation  ?  "  we  ask  of  each  man  as  he  turns  to  leave  the 
fttagc.  Work  is  our  test.  We  arc  true  democrats ;  we  allow  no 
privilege  of  order  or  individual.  And,  partly  by  mere  contagion  and 
the  movement  of  the  crowd,  partly  by  pressure  on  noble  consciences, 
we  end  by  sweeping  every  loiterer  sooner  or  later  into  the  raelec. 
AH  shall  strive,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another. 
£veQ  genius  must  compete.  And  it  dues  compete.  The  kings  of 
men  come  down  from  their  thrones  and  strip  themselves  in  hot  haste 
for  the  arena.  Between  the  call  of  duty  and  the  ferment  of  ambition, 
tbc  spectators'  scats  arc  empty — everybody  is  on  the  stage. 

Nay,  not  quite  everybody.  Even  hero.  Nature  is  too  much  for 
theory.  A  few  of  her  finest  creatures  she  resolutely  sets  apart  for 
herself.  Depriving  them  of  the  very  faculty  that  could  lead  them 
away  from  her — a  power  of  action  at  all  commensurate  with  their 
power  of  thought — she  ties  them  to  her  apron-string,  and  moves 
forward,  mighty  mother,  with  a  little  troop  of  these  bright-eyed  but 
often  sad-hearted  children  about  her  feet,  whom  she  will  never  allow 
to  grow  np  into  children  of  "  this  generation."  The  world  may  lose 
them,  she  will  not.  They  shall  stay  witli  her,  spectators  with  her  of 
thenuhofhuman  things — sharing oven,by  fragments,  heriusight,and 
perhaps  her  irony.  And  yet  slic  will  not  keep  them  quite  apart,  lest 
Ih^  he  lost  both  to  life  and  her.  She  will  not  set  them  out  of 
reach  of  that  sideway  swirl  of  the  stream.  It  must  visit  them  every 
moment  with  its  disturbing  coil,  bringing  with  it  precious  things — 
rtray  bits  of  flotsam  and  jctiam — anly  to  catch  them  away  again ;  and 
Ungling  the  quiet  waters  of  the  little  basin  with  the  currents  uf  the 
mtlesB  world. 

These  arc  the  men  who  cauuot  even  strive,  much  leis  succeed,  the 
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"V^^KARS  ago,  at  one  of  the  Scottish  linns,  the  present  writer  remem- 
JL  bcrs  standing  fascinated  for  inariy  minutes  to  watch  the  come 
and  go  of  the  water  on  a  small  semi-circular  shelf,  or  side  lauding, 
about  half-way  down  the  fall.  Perched  there,  close  beside  the 
tumbling  H'cight  of  water,  within  the  circle  of  its  roar  aud  the  rush 
of  the  cool  water-driven  air,  this  small  shelf,  sufficiently  apart  to 
hold  under  the  shadow  of  the  rock  a  tiny  reservoir  of  its  own,  wa* 
also  just  near  enough  to  catch  aud  divert  the  edge  of  the  iorrcut  iu 
ita  downward  plunge;  no  that  at  every  pulse  of  the  torrent  a  swirl  of 
water  Eashed  into  aud  round  the  little  nook,  and  then,  stepped  dowu 
and  nut  again  by  a  curving  jagged  ledge  beneath  the  rocky  wall,  aud 
so  with  two  or  three  little  steps  and  bounds  ran  down  sideways  into 
the  main  current  and  was  lost  once  more  in  its  turmoil. 

As  one  watched  it,  all  the  uoise  aud  passion  and  conflict  of  the 
cataract  seemed  to  have  less  meaning  and  to  usurp  less  power  over 
the  imagination  than  the  monotonous  story  of  this  little  shelf. 
Moreover,  in  the  basin  of  the  little  plane  itself,  the  centre  of  interest 
soon  ceased  to  be  the  inrush  aud  outswecp  of  the  water  direct  from 
the  fall.  It  lay  rather  in  the  quiet  Mater  left  behind,  aud  in  seeing 
how  it  conducted  itself  in  the  whirl  of  iavasion  and  the  altcruatiug 
intervals  of  peace. 

It  was  all  a  symbol,  of  course.  A  better  symbol  than  the  vulgar 
iyne  of  words,  or  the  poor  concrete  of  a  thought — vaster,  closer, 
more  distinct.  It  seemed  better  uot  to  violate  it  by  thiuking  it 
out.  It  seemed  better,  standing  there,  to  say  to  oneself  that  one 
was    studying  the    movements  of  mere   water,  under  certain  mere 

*  "Praemc:it$  d'un  Juitrnnl  Intime.*'     Paris:  Sattdcu  &  Tbailier;  Geneva  :  Georg. 
An  KngluR  tnuisl&tion,  by  Mis.  Ward,  is  to  appear  in  a  fow  weeks. 
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mechanical  conditions,  than  to  say,  "  Here  thunder  tlie  ages  down 
their  ancient  course,  ^ritU  power  to  startle  and  hewilder,  not  to  touch 
and  teach  ;  and  here  lies — swept  by  them,  but  not  swept  away — 
the  little  world  of  individual  life,  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels/' 

It  was  better  to  study  it  as  water,  and  not  to  "  hook  it  to  some 
useful  end."  So,  too,  it  takes,  as  a  record  of  natural  fact,  a  firm 
place  in  the  memory,  and  is  ready  for  other  "  liberal  applications " 
8omc  other  day.      And  such  applicuttuna  arc  never  far  to  seek. 

Aa,  for  instance  ? 

In  days  when  life  ran  slower,  when  culture  was  less  diffused  and 
the  gcDL-ral  mind  less  receptive,  and  when  the  material  results  of 
human  activity  were  less  rich  and  inviting,  it  was  perhaps  less  rare 
than  it  is  now  for  gifted  men  to  stand  apart  and  think,  without  under- 
taking the  further  labour  of  producing.  But  the  modern  world  is 
exacting,  and  action  is  its  one  appreciable  form  of  duty.  Every 
exceptional  power  possessed  is  a  claim  that  your  neighbour  has  on 
you  to  exercise  that  power  for  his  benefit.  "  What  have  you  done 
for  your  generation?"  we  ask  of  each  man  as  he  turns  to  leave  the 
•tagc  Work  is  our  test.  We  are  true  democrats;  we  allow  no 
'privilege  of  order  or  individual.  And,  partly  by  mere  contagion  and 
the  movement  of  the  crowd,  partly  by  pressure  on  noble  consciences, 
we  end  by  sweeping  every  loiterer  sooner  or  later  into  the  mfil^e. 
All  shall  strive^  high  and  low,  rich  aud  poor,  one  with  another. 
liven  genius  must  compete.  And  it  does  compete.  The  kings  of 
men  come  down  from  their  thrones  and  strip  themselves  in  hot  haste 
for  the  arena.  Between  the  call  of  duty  and  the  ferment  of  ambition, 
tbe  siwctators'  seats  are  empty — everybody  is  on  the  stage. 

Nay,  not  quite  everybody.      Even  here.  Nature  is  too  much  for 

theory.      A  few  of  her  finest  creatures  she  resolutely  sets  apart   fur 

herself.     Depriving"  them  of  the  very  faculty  that  could  lead  them 

away  from  her — a  power  of  action  at  all  commensurate  with  their 

power  of  thought — she  ties   them   to  her  apron-string,  and   moves 

forward,  mighty  mother>  with  a  little  troop  of  these  bright-eyed  but 

often  sad-hearted  children  about  her  feet,  whom  she  will  never  allow 

to  grow  up  into  children  of  "  this  generation."     Tlie  world  may  lose 

them,  she  will  not.     They  shall  stay  with  her,  spectators  with  her  of 

the  rush  of  human  things — sharing  even,  by  fragments,  her  insight,  aud 

perhaps  her  irony.      And  yet  she  will  not  keep  them  quite  apart,  lest 

they  be  lost  both  to   life  and  her.     She  will  not  set  thcra  out  of 

xeach  of  that  sideway  swirl  of  the  stream.      It  must  visit  them  every 

xnomcnt  with  its  disturbing  coilj  bringing  with  it  precious  things — 

stray  bits  of  flotsam  and  jctxam — 3nly  to  catch  them  away  again ;  and 

.^angling  the  qniet  waters  of  the  little  basin  with  the  currents  of  the 

^arettleu  world. 

These  are  the  men  who  cannot  even  strive^  much  le^s  succeed* 
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Fan.     Thii  is  bis  most  peculiar  and  delicious  experience;  he  wonders 
at  it  ID  himself,  and  recurs  to  it  again  and  again.     There  is  the 
exqniaitc  sensibility  to  the  sun,  the  seaaona^  the  weather,   the  way 
this  autumn  leaf  is  coloured,  the  precise  outline  of  those  mountains 
against  the  sky,  the  peculiar  shades  and  harmonies  of  this  sea,  here, 
which  is  different   from  what   you  see  at   other  ports,  the  form  of 
ripple  Icfl  in  the  sands  just  at  this  spot,  "  like  the  pink  roof  of  a 
kitten's  mouth."     There  is  the  tenderness  he  has  for  little  animals, 
and    the  soft    appeal  of  their  instinctive    confidence  in  him ;    the 
"  little  yellowish  kitten,  very  dirty  and  deplorable,"  he  liods  on  the 
staircase  one  night  and  brings  up  to  his  room ;  he  can  Bud  nothing 
ia  the  house  to  give  her  to  eat,  though  she  is  desperately  hungry,  but 
the  good  little  thiug  is  contented  with  a  caress  and  a  chair  beside 
his,  vhere  she  curls  herself  up,  purring  to  heart's  content,  and  he 
sits  down  and  puts  her  into  his  journal.      He  tells  the  little  story 
writh  an  erideut  sense  of  its  prettiness ;  admits  that  animals  do  liko 
him — it  is  a  gift  he  has;  and  finishes  comfortably,  "It  would  not 
take  much,  I  think,  to  make  the  birds  build  in  my  beard."     There 
is   the  pleasure   of  being   left  in  the   house   one   night    with  "  the 
childreu  " — apparently  his  sister's  children — and  stealiog  up  twice 
during  the  evening  to  look  at  them  asleep,  and  fancying  that   he 
knows  now  what  a  young  mother^  feels.     There  is  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  what  a  new   reTelatlon  of  happiness  it  might  be  to  be 
married,  and    wondering  whether  he  will  ever  dare  so  much.      He 
ncvcr^  did.     He  put  it  from  him,  with  other  unfulfilled  hopes,  wbea 
the    physician    sentenced    him   to    death   at    lifty-two.     There    are 
social    pleasures    now    and    then — the    subject    well    thrashed    out 
by  a  group  of  equal  friends — the  contact  of  minds  that  move  in 
the  same   plane   and  play  according  to  the  laws   of  the  game;  or 

the  tea  at  Mme.  ■ 's,  where  her  three  nieces  come  in  and  are  so 

delightfully  pretty,  and  their  dainty  freshness  goes  to  his  heart  and 
does  him  indescribable  good;  or  the  English  "interior,"  which 
must  be  given  in  full  lower  down ;  or  that  evening  near  the  end, 
when  he  comes  back  unusually  stirred  and  lifted,  and  you  gather 
by  degrees  from  the  modest  page  that  his  own  talk  has  been 
helping  some  one  else.  There  arc  the  Easter  holidays  in  the  country 
— deep  draughts  of  rcircshmcnt ;  and  the  summer  holidays  in  the 
mountains,  at  Charnex,  or  V'illant,  or  Bellalpe,  where  the  exhilara- 
tion rises  to  ecstasy,  where  the  panoramic  splendours  of  the  world 
seem  revealed  "  in  a  moment  of  time,"  and  the  soul  throws  wide  her 
gates  to  let  the  pageant  in. 

Thus,  in  this  solitary  valley,  as  on  the  highways  of  the  world,  the 
path  is  flecked  with   light  and  shadow.      But,  with  all   the  poetic 
susceptibility  of  his  nature,  Amicl  is  not  one  of  those  to  whom  life's, 
very  substance  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  sensations.     The  fluid  stufE* 
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of  BenaibiliLv  is  uut  the  whole  of  Him.  He  is  solid  rock  at  bottom  ; 
a  grave  and  earnest  Gcncvese ;  a  maa  of  iualieuablc  iutegritj  j 
religious  by  the  very  stuff  and  atrui:ture  of  his  being.  He  la  no  faun, 
after  a]!,  but  a  complete  and  living  Adam,  and  a  Voice  speaks  to  him 
ia  the  garden.  Tlic  frieoda  to  whom  we  owe  the  compilation  of 
these  csquiaite  memoirs  strike  the  true  key-note  of  the  whole  in  their 
opening  extract,  an  extract  taken — it  and  the  next  alone — from  the 
fragmentary  jottings  of  the  year  '48,  before  the  journal  becomes 
continuous  iu  '19.  At  the  time  lie  wrote  it  Amiel  was  still  otudying 
iu  Germany,  and  the  passage  dates  from  Berlin  ; — 

"Ooe  ihing  nlnne  is  nficossary  :  tlie  posaesition  of  God,     All  the  senaea.  all 
forces  of  «onl  and  spirit,  all  external  mean«,  nre  but  so  mnny  viaias  opening 

on   the  Divine,  so  many  ways  of  glorifyiag  and   enjoying   God Be 

reconciled  with  thyself ;  live  in  tlte  presence  and  couimuuion  of  God ;  and 
leave  it  to  the  irrcsistihlo  forces  to  direct  thy  coursQ.  If  Death  leaves  thco 
time,  it  is  well.  If  he  srat^hea  thee  away,  it  ia  well.  If  he  kills  thee  by 
faalres,  it  is  well  still.  The  career  of  succesa  is  closed  only  to  open  to  thee 
the  career  of  licroisin,  of  resignation,  of  moral  greatne&s.  Kvi/ry  life  hns  ita 
grwideur  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  thoo  to  itcpnrato  thyself  from  GoJ,  it 
is  best  for  thee  cooscioualy  to  choosu  tliy  home  in  Ilim." 


The  second  extract  is  hardly  less  characteristic  : — 

*'To  look  on  our  own  limo  from  the  point  of  view  of  universal  history,  on 
history  from  tbo  point  of  vipw  uf  geologic  periods,  on  geology  from  the  point 
of  view  of  astronomy— this  is  to  enfranuhise  thonglit." 


^P        The  book  has  almost  no  setting.     What  little  it  has  is  very  lovely. 

Amiel  himself  could  not  have  been  more  modest  and  tender  than  the 

nameless  friends  to  whose  discretion  he  left  his  papers,  and  who  have 

berc  fulfilled  their  trust.      "The  Editors" — they  give  themselves  no 

other  name— offer  no  sketch  of  his  life,  and  supply  the  explanatory 

notes  required  by  the  extracts  with  an  almost  too  sparing  baud.      In 

their  Httlc  preface  of  three  pages  they  simply  describe  the  conditions 

iiuder  which  the  journal  was  written,  and   the  priuciples  on   whicU 

their  selections  have   been   made,  and  introduce  the  essay  wliich,  iti 

their  anxiety  to  shelter   themselves  behind  an  honoured  name,  they 

have  begged  M.  Kdmond  Scherer  to  write  for  thcra. 

It  is  to  II.  Scherer  that  wc  are  indebted  for  all    wc  know  of  the 
niere  matter-of-fact  biography  which  iiiiflcrlics,  or  overlies,  this  history 
of  a  »ul;  and  even  he  is  careful  to  guard  hims^clf  from  any  appear- 
ance of  continuity  or  completeness.      He  will   not  have   it  that  bis 
paper  is  either  a  memoir,  or  a  sketch,  or  a  study,  or  a  criticism;  it 
i»   simply  something   he  has    to  say  about  AmicI,  and  he   has  been 
*wVed  to  say  it.     Bnt  it  is  from  him   that    we  get  our  fragmentary 
glimpses  of  the  sensitive  schoolboy,  early  orphaned,  unhappy  among 
the  other  boys;  of  the  student  in  the  Prufsian  capital,  with  the  world 
of  knowledge  opening  before  him,  and  splendid  powers  waking  within, 

A  A  ^ 
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"  when,  rising  before  da^,  and  ligbtiog  his  lamp,  he  went  to  his  de«k 
as  to  an  altar,"  reading,  musing,  seeing  in  a  rision  the  agea  pass,  and 
b'pacc  unroll,  autl  the  absolute  hover  within  touch — ("there  i*  no  joy 
8Q  deep,"  he  said,  speaking  of  tliusc  days,  "  that  1  have  not  passed 
through  it") — and  of  the  scholar  jnst  returned  from  hia  travels  laden 
with  leaniing,  but  'Mwariug  all  that  weight  "  ao  lightly  poised.  It 
was  at  this  tinic  that  M.  Scherer  first  saw  him.  His  fa^e  was 
charming,  his  conversation  briUiaut;  there  was  no  affectation  about 
hicQ.  "  Young  and  alrrt,  he  seemed  to  be  entering  life  as  a  con- 
queror, with  all  the  future  at  his  feet."  And,  in  fact,  only  a  few 
months  after  his  return  to  Geneva,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years 
old,  he  had  competed  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  Professor  of 
J2sthctics  in  the  University  there.  Unhappily,  this  apparent  triumph 
turned  out  to  be  signal  and  irreversible  defeat.  It  was  worse  than 
dcijpat;  it  was  captivity  aud  raartyrdom.  The  circumstances  were 
peculiar.  "The  radical  revolution  of  181G  had  deeply  divided 
Genevan  society,  and  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  some  of  tho  pro- 
fessors, who  belonged  to  the  vanquished  civilization.  Amicl's  professor- 
ship was  one  of  the  number  thus  vacated.  Never  very  familiar  with 
politics — least  of  all  with  party  polcraies — and  placed  by  his  long 
absence  from  (Icncva  quite  outside  the  eonflicts  by  which  the  city 
had  been  torn,  he  felt  himself  free,  without  any  violation  of  duty  or 
propriety,  to  accept  from  the  new  Government  a  post  which  was  the 
due  reward  of  his  own  merit.  Nevertheless,  his  acceptance  naturally 
looked  like  taking  a  side.  He  had  classed  himself — disclasscd,  mis- 
classed  himself;  aud  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding  himself 
treated  with  coldness  by  the  more  cultivated  society  of  Geneva,  while 
he  was  utterly  out  of  his  clement  amidst  the  surroundings  into  which 

he  W.1S  thus  thrown His  isolation  was  very  great." 

He  went  on  with  his  work.  But  the  greatness  of  things  oppressed 
him.  Neither  as  Profcasor  of  ^Esthetics,  nor  later  as  Professor  of 
J'hiloBophy  did  he  make  any  mark.  Ho  was  too  toilsome,  too 
earnest,  too  complete.  He  could  not  helip  making  skclctou  systems; 
and,  elaborately  as  they  were  put  together,  he  could  not  make  them 
live.  M.  Scherer  gives  us  a  sntficiently  graphic  acnouat  of  his 
method  :  "When  he  has  a  subject  to  treat,  instead  of  grasping  at 
the  heart  nf  it,  and  taking  possession  there,  our  friend  walks  round 
about  it,  tracks  it  through  all  its  ramifications,  traces  out  all  its 
attachments  ;  in  this  Vay  he  embraces  it  completely,  but  from  out- 
side ;  he  assigns  it  its  place  in  the  circle  of  our  knowledge ;  and  he 
thinks  he  has  said  enough  when  he  has  catalogued  all  that  there 
would  be  to  say  about  it.'' 

Araiel's  own  early  ardours  and  ambitions — if  indeed  his  ardour 
ever  had  any  mixture  of  ambitiuu — seem  soon  to  have  passed  away; 
and  after  a  few  years  we  find  him  wondering  that  his  friends  still  ex- 
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pect  anything  of  him.  He  can  hardly  account  for  it.  Perhaps  it  Is 
this  :  "My  nature  must  be  essentially  a  social  one,  which  can  only 
realize  its  true  value  by  conversatioa  and  exchange.  Solitude  drops 
me  at  oucc  into  difEdence  and  impotence.      As  it  is,  I  spend  my  life 

stifling  in  isolation My  fricnda  see  what  I  might  have  hcen^ 

«nd  I  see  what  I  am."  This  is  in  a  letter  to  Scherer,  whom  he  ten- 
derly lovcsj  whoMJ  opinion  he  thinks  of  when  he  docs  not  ask  it, 
whom  he  calls  his  "  dear  lib  ad  am  an  thus,"  and  nndcr  whose  invited 
and  honest  criticism  lie  shrinks  and  shrivels,  because  he  feels  it  to  be 
just,  and  because  it  leaves  him  no  hope. 

But,  with  all  the»c  disappoLntments,  M.  Scherer  is  not  going  to 
let  ns  believe  that  Amiel  ever  came  to  be  embittered  or  morose — no, 
not  though  he  should  say  so  himself  iu  his  Jourual.  The  sweetness 
and  elasticity  of  his  spirit  were  far  too  great.  Were  there  not  those 
Thursdays,  when,  summer  or  winter,  the  little  party  of  three  or  four  — 
Scherer,  Charles  Ucim,  Lecoultre,  and  Bometimca  Amiel — went  off 
lor  a  walk  up  the  blue  slopes  of  Salevc,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
there,  coming  back  at  night?  "Who  was  the  gayest,  the  most  eager, 
the  most  delightful  of  the  company — so  true,  besides,  so  kind,  so 
trustworthy  ?  AVe  are  not  to  trust  the  Journal  here.  When  he 
0{}cnrd  it,  he  opened  the  sources  of  a  deep  and  secret  sadness.  Eut 
this  sadncM,  even  if  it  were  the  deepest  thing  in  him,  was  not  the 
whole  of  him.  It  is  quite  another  picture  that  Uvea  in  the  faithful 
memory  of  his  friends.  They  remember  his  joyous  childlike  ways, 
hia  pleasure  in  little  things;  "no  one  who  had  heard  him  laugh  his 
good  college  laugh  would  guess  him  the  author  of  so  maity  melan- 
choly page«."  Nor  yet  was  he  so  very  unpractical  in  everyday 
matters;  he  was  too  dutiful.  "  He  was  occupied  with  others,"  aaya 
M.  Scherer,  "  kind,  unselfish,  afiectionate,  serviceable  ;  he  liked  to 
make  himself  useful.'' 

In  several  ways  the  Journal  is  a  revelation  to  M.  Scherer  himself. 
He  did  not  know  all  these  things  of  his  friend.  There  is  more 
religion  than  he  expected  ;  and  he  is  evidently  surprised  at  Amicl's 
liking  to  go  to  church,  and  actually  listening  to  the  sermon. 
Perhaps,  when  it  comes  to  rival  theoncs  of  ciisteucc,  the  reader  may 
be  disposed  to  think  Amicl's  tlic  profoundcr  of  the  two.  M.  Scherer's 
hardly  amounts  to  more  than 

"  Tb««c  tliiiigi  mult  not  lie  ihougEit 
After  theM  ynyt," 


Bat  it  is  more  than  time  to  stand  aside,  and  let  Amicl  speak  for 

lumself : — 

"To  make  ft  true  portrait  you  must  turn  the  sucoessive  into  the  simul- 

^teaeous,  plurality  into  uniLy,  and  p<*aetrate  through  the  clmnging  phononienu 

Id  the  permoQcat  substance.     Now  1  a.m  h.'^lJ'  a  score  of  ditlerent  mvay  accord* 

bg  to  time  and  place,  surroundings  and  opportunity.     I  C!M:apu  myself  in  my 
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mobile  diversity.  It  is  no  use  showing  anything  of  myself,  or  my  journal,  or 
my  pnst,  to  thosQ  whrt  have  not  the  poetic  intuition,  and  cannot  recogniiio 
me  in  my  totality  with  all— and  in  flpite  of  nU — the  mat«riala  I  give  thuin. 

"This  phenomenology  of  myself  ia  a  sort  o£  mB|ric  lantern  turned  on  my 
OMfn  destiny;  and  at  the  Bame  time  it  is  an  open  window  looking  ont  on  the 
mystery  of  the  world.  I  am — or,  rather,  the  sensibility  of  my  conaciousncs* 
is — concentrated  along  this  ideal  lino,  as  on  a  sort  of  invisible  threshold  whure 
one  fcolii  the  impetuoas  ru.sh  of  time  ;ls  it  boiU  and  bubbles  nw:iy  into  the 
imperturbable  ocean  of  eternity." 

"Rcspoiislbilrty    is   my  nightmare.     To  suffer  by   one's  own  fault  is  a 

torment  of  the  damned I  pay  for  my  privilege.     My  privilege   is,  to 

Ub  a  spectator  of  the  drama  of  my  own  life,  to  bo  conscious  of  the  tragi- 
comedy of  my  own  destiny;  more  tlian  that,  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
mithor  himself;  to  be  uncblo  to  tnkc  my  illusions  in  cnrnest;  to  watcii  from 
the  pit  my  own  movements  on  the  stage,  and  to  have  to  feign  a  special 
interest  in  my  own  particular  part,  whilst  I  live  in  the  intimacy  uf  the  poet 
who  is  pluying  with  all  these  important  peoplo  and  Icuowa  everything  they 
don't  know.  It  is  a  etrango  position,  and  it  becomes  painful  when  sorrow 
drives  mc  back  into  my  own  Httl*:  part  and  effectually  ties  me  down  to  it, 
warning  me  that  I  am  giving  myself  too  much  liberty  in  fancying  myself 
di^nsed,  aftor  my  contidencca  with  the  author,  from  going  back  to  my 
modest  employment  as  a  valet  in  tlie  piece 

"  The  life  in  us  tends  to  r^tore  itself  without  our  eflbrt ;  it  repairs  its 
breaches,  mends  its  torn  goBnmers,  recreates  tlie  conditions  of  well-being;  it 
weaves  the  bandage  across  our  eyes  again,  revives  hope  In  our  hearts,  rcinfuae^ 
health  into  our  organs,  regilds  the  fantasy  in  our  i  magi  nations.  But  for  this^ 
experience  would  have  chafed  and  lyorn  and  bEuntod  and  jaded  us  pan  remedy^ 
long  before  our  lime.  .  .  .  The  wisest  part  of  us  is  the  unconscious  part ;  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  us  ia  the  unreoaoning;  tnsliuut,  uuture,  the  divine 
impersonal  activity,  recovers  us  from  our  personal  follies;  the  invisible  genius 
of  our  life  is  never  weary  of  furnishing  material  for  the  extravagancee  of  our 
selves.  The  eiuwntial,  malernul  basis  cf  our  couiicious  Ufa  ia  our  tuicou&cious 
life." 

"  Life  is  an  apprenticeship  ia  progrewive  renunciation,  iu  the  cootinuol 
reduction  of  our  claims,  our  hoiies,  cur  powers,  our  liberty.  The  circle  cou- 
trocta  more  and  mora ;  you  hoped  to  learn,  to  see,  to  attain,  to  poesesa  every- 
thing; and  in  every  direction  you  touch  the  limit.  ....  Wealth,  fame,  love, 
power,  health,  happiness,  long  life,  all  the  good  that  other  men  have  had, 
seems  at  Hrnt  to  be  ofiercd  and  acccssiblo ;  and  then  ono  must  puff  away  this 
dream,  accept  a  smaller  and  amallcr  part,  make  onp.<;elf  little  and  humble,  be 
limited,  weak,  dependent,  ignorant,  niean,  poor,  stripped  of  everything,  and 
Icam  to  look  for  everything  to  God.  bt'Canse  one  had  no  right  tonnythlngr 
and  because  one  is  bad.  It  ia  in  this  nothingness  tlint  one-  tuide  some  life 
again,  because  the  divine  spark  is  there  at  the  bott.om.  Vou  renounce  your- 
eelf.     And  in  growing  love,  you  regain  true  greatness." 

"  You  aro  not  bound  to  follow  vulgar  examples,  nor  to  succeed.  'Fuis  ce 
que  dois.' " 

"  The  inward  life  ia  the  means  of  auccosafully  reslfiting  one's  surroundings." 

Yet,  while  Lc  thus  praises  renunciation  and  chooses  the  joys  of 
the  inner  life,  he  ia  keenly  aware  of  the  faults  that  lie  ou  that  aide. 
Again  and  again  he  chastises  the  faults  he  is  most  prone  to.  Here 
arc  some  whips  of  small  cords  : — - 

"  If  you  wait  to  see  perfectly  phiin  before  deciding,  you  mil  never  detutSe 
At  all.     If  you  cannot  accept  regret  you  cannot  accept  life." 
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"  Latent  genius  is  a  mere  assumption.  All  that  can  be  ought  to  became  ; 
if  it  does  not,  it  nerer  waa  any  thin  f^  at  atl." 

"  The  ideal,  the  chimoricaJ,  the  iosubstantiat,  ought  not  to  bold  itself  ao 
high  above  the  real^  which,  on  its  side,  has  the  immeasurable  advantage  of 
MlnaUy  ejcisting." 

"  Thti  tmlituahvd  is  nothing  at  ulL" 

"  SelC-criticiani  simply  eats  away  all  spontaneity  of  speech  or  vrriting.  The 
hankering'  for  aelf-knowled^fu  is  punished,  like  thu  curiosity  of  Psyche,  by  the 

ioss  of  the  ihing  sought The  goose  lays  no  more  eggs  from  the  moment 

abe  begins  trying  to  rind  out  why  her  eggs  are  gold." 

He  is  Dot  sure  that  he  does  not  theoretically  over-value  action, 
just  because  it  is  so  impossible  to  him.  Coming  back  from  one  of 
those  afternoou  cxpcditloEis  to  SaRvc  iii  company  with  Hctm,  Sclierer, 
Lccoultre,  and  Navillc,  he  reports  with  delight  the  talk  they  had, 
which  made  them  quite  unconscious  of  the  depth  of  mud  they  were 
walking  in.  It  was  good  hard  metaphysical  debate.  He  and 
Schercr  and  Naville  talked  the  most.  It  was  delightfal  "  ai^uing 
with  solid  champions ; "  and  if  he  acquired  nothing  new,  he  came 
away  greatly  confirmed  in  his  original  opinions.  But  what  especially 
interests  him  is  the  pait  taken  by  each  of  the  friends  in  the  discus- 
sion.    The  distribution  strikes  him  aa  curious. 

"  One  very  striking  fact,  whi^h  rmiinds  one  of  the  change  of  swords  in 
'  llaiclet)'  IS  th.it  the  abstract  mind  is  always  on  the  side  of  concrete  reality, 
while  the  concrete  mind  geuenUly  battles  for  abstract  ideas.  The  strong  point 
with  each  is  the  point  at  which  he  himself  is  weakest.  .  .  .  It  is  an  unconscious 
prot4»t  against  the  incorapletcncss  of  either  r.aturo.  Each  tends  towards  the 
thing  ho  has  least  of,  and  lh<>  point  of  arrival  is  exactly  opposite  the  point  of 
departure.     The  promised  laud  is  the  laud  where  you  arc  not." 

He  recars  to  thia  contrast  again  and  again — once  in  discussing 
Maine  de  BiraUj  who  distresses  him  because  he  is  so  like  him; 
though  here  he  consoles  himself  by  adding,  "  He  is  only  one  of  the 
men  I  am." 

"  Why  does  Maine  de  Biran  make  the  Will  the  whole  of  man  1  Because  he 
had  too  little  will  liinisi^lf.  ....  Another  mau^  unable  to  concentrate  himself 
and  think,  would  have  made  seir-consciousncss  the  supreme  thing." 

**  The  duty  you  divine  binds  you  from  the  moment  you  have  divined  iu'' 

*'Tbere  is  no  real  evil  but  sin — that  is,  selHahness  and  TebolHon.  As  to 
«rror,  we  are  nlways  clinnging  it,  but  we  never  get  rid  of  it.  Go  where  you 
will,  you  must  still  be  somewhere;  and  just  as  we  are  always  at  some  one 
point  of  the  globe,  so  we  are  alwa)>s  at  some  one  point  of  the  truth." 

"The  notion  of  moral  evil  and  of  its  cure  is  the  best  measure  of  the  depth 
of  any  religious  system." 

Uc  reads  St.  John's  Gospel  through^  and  writes  : — 

"  I  am  amazed  at  the  incredible  amount  uf  Judaism,  of  formalism,  that  still 
•titfi)  eighteen    centuries  alter  the  Kedeoiner's  declaration   that   the  letter 

kflUfh Christian  liberty  has  yet  to  be  won ;  it  is  the   Church  wbioli 

is  heretioU— 4he  Church  whose  sight  is  dim  and  her  heart  timid.     Whether 
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«e  will  or  n<^  there  ii  an  esoteric  doctrine.  There  is  a  relatire  reTelation  ; 
each  of  us  enters  into  Gud  as  God  enters  into  him.  As  Acgelus  (I  think) 
Miya,  the  eye  with  which  I  see  God  is  the  same  eye  with  which  lie  bcm  mc. 

"Christianity,  if  it  is  to  triumph  over  I'antlieism,  must  absorb  it," 

"  No  one  can  thick  but  thruugli  tbe  general  thought,  refined  by  centuries 
of  culture  fuicl  expcrieuce.     Absolute  individualism  is  noDBense." 

"I'he  ideal  is  the  anticipation  of  [the  Pivine]   order Btit  wliy  ie 

not  tba  Divine  irradiation  complete  .'  BocauAe  it  is  still  going  on.  Our 
planet,  for  instance',  is  in  mid-career  of  ita  experiences.  Ita  flora,  its  fauna, 
are  Btiil  ia  coureo  of  tramirorniatioo.  The  evolution  of  humauity  la  nearer 
its  starting-point  tiiHn  its  goal.  The  complete  spiritualiantion  of  the  animal 
being  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficnlty ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  our 

race At  the  present  tiuie,  humanity,  as  a  phyiucal  unit,  ia  not  yet 

constituted,  and  its  oducatiou  as  a  whole  ia  yet  to  b^giti.  Ail  our  attempts 
at  order  liuve  been  IocaI  crystallizations,  the  rudiments  of  a  prc^reasive 
organization." 

*'  Historical  justice  is  usually  tardy  justice — so  tardy  as  to  be  practically 
unjust.  The  providential  theory  is  based  on  solidarity.  Louis  XVI.  pnys 
for  Louis  XV.,  Alexander  II.  for  Nicholas.  Individualism  cries  out  against 
this  defiance  of  equity;  and  it  would  be  quite  right,  too,  if  its  principle  were 
the  true  one.  But  Is  it  the  trtie  one?  ....  It  appears  that,  for  each  of 
nSf  the  individual  part  of  our  dctttiuy  ia  after  all  only  a  part." 

"The  modem  theory  of  the  nullity  of  the  individual,  the  materialisdo  or 
pantheistic  conception,  does  but  break  in  an  open  door,  and  strike  down  a 
fallen  man.  The  moment  we  cease  to  magnily  thii)  imperceptible  point  of 
conecienoe,  and  to  recognize  its  supremacy,  the  individual  natu nil ly  sinks  into 
an  atom  in  the  mass  of  humanity,  which  is  hut  an  atom  in  the  planetary  mass, 
which  is  but  nn  atom  in  spfice.  He  is  but  the  third  power  of  cotbing,  with 
jusl  the  capacity  of  measuring  that  nothing.  Thought  leads  to  resignation; 
sell'-disparBgement  leads  to  passivity,  and  piissivity  to  servitmle.  To  escape 
tliifl,  ibere  ia  no  way  but  voluntary  submission,  a  religiously  accepted 
dependence — thut  is  to  say,  the  vindication  of  ourselves  us  free  agents, 
bending  to  duty  alone.  Duty  becomes  our  principle  of  action,  our  source  of 
energy,  the  pledge  of  our  partial  independence  of  the  world.  ....  The 
world  can  neither  make  me  will  at  all,  nor  make  me  will  my  duty;  here  I  am 
■my  own  and  only  master;  I  treat  with  it  .is  sovereign  with  sovtreigu.  My 
bsdy  it  holds  in  its  clutches,  but  my  soul  cscapcsit  and  defies  it.    My  thought, 

j3iy  love,  my  faith,  my  hope,  are   beyond  ita  reach lu  this  we  arc 

igreater  thnn  the  universe,  which  has  mass,  but  not  will. 

"Submission  such  hs  this  ia  not  prostration;  it  is  itself  a  force." 

He  is  full  of  acute  remarks  on  the  characteristic  defects  of  the 
French  cliaract^cr,  and  it  is  curious  to  read  the  biliug  judgments 
passed  on  the  French  language  by  a  man  whose  fate  it  has  been  to 
be  born,  live,  think,  aod  write  iu  French. 

"  In  our  language  everything  is  fixed,  solidified,  cr}'5tallized.  It  gives  the 
form,  not  the  substance ;  tbe  result,  not  the  process ;  the  thiog  seen  rather  than 
the  thing  thought." 

"The  French  mlad  is  limited  by  the  insufficiency  of  its  spiritual  alphabet, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  interpret  the  Greek  or  German  or  Spanish  mind 
without  perverting  its  natural  accent.  The  hospitality  of  French  manners 
does  not  culminate  in  a  true  hospitality  of  thought." 

**OQe  of  the  vices  of  France  is  the  frivolity  whirh  subordinates  truth  to 
public  conveatonce,  and  absolutely  ignores  personal  dignity  and  the  majesty 
of  conscience.  These  people  do  not  know  the  ABC  of  individual  liberty,  and 
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faarc  qiute  a  Catholic  intoleraace  of  ideas  which  hara  no(  secured  Ui«  adhesion 

of  at  lean  a  majority These  disciplinod  and  sooiablo  raoea  ban  an 

aatiptaihj  to  peraonal  independcooe ;  with  them  ttrerTthing  mtut  daiira  tttm 
«2m  miliuiT  or  citU  or  rdigioa  authoritr,  and  God  HimMlf  ii  not,  unlaa  U« 
hai  been  decreed.  They  have  an  ituuuctix'o  bvUct  id  social  omutpotMM^ 
which  r^arda  as  TiEur{x\tian,  if  not  sacrilege,  the  claim  of  trntli  lo  m  tru« 
without  a  licence^  and  the  pretensiona  of  the  indiTidtul  to  a  prirato  conriotion 
or  a  penonal  ralue.'* 

"  The  fundameatal  nuatako  of  France  is  her  mimndontaadiDg  of  human 

nature.     She  has  always  supposed  that  a  thing  said  was  a  thlog  doni» 

She  baa  never  nnderstood  the  very  Brst  sentence  of  Montaisna  :  *  Laws  an  tho 
nactmaiy  relations  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,*  Sha  will  not  sae  thai 
her  powerleasness  to  organize  liberty  comes  from  her  very  niiturv.  licr  idea  of 
the  individuAl.  of  society,  of  law.  of  duty,  of  religion — fruiii  tliu  vrmy  rita 
teiogs  up  her  children.  She  plants  her  treos  heiu)  downwurdA,  and  tlicn 
woadeiB  at  the  result." 

"Aug.  10,  1871. — Read  for  the  second  time  Rcniiti'a  '  Lifoof  Jnnui,'  IStIt 
popular  edition.  Tlic  clmTuctcristie  tiling  in  this  nimlysia  of  Christianity  ii 
that  sin  does  not  Appear  in  it  at  all.  Now  if  there  is  anything  which  oxphiins 
the  succe^  of  the  Good  Xcws  among  men,  ii  is  that  it  ottored  daHvarance  from 
sin — salvation.  It  certainly  would  Imvs  btien  more  appropriate  to  explain  n 
religion  religiously,  and  not  to  cvado  the  vory  centre  of  tliu  subjooB,  This 
*  Christ  in  white  marble'  is  not  Ha  wlic  made  the  strength  of  the  inartyra  .  .  . 
The  author  is  wanting  in  moral  seriousness,  and  coafuunda  more  nubility  of 
chantcterwith  sanctity.  He  apprcnclics  a  pathetic  subjcctwitli  urtintiu  ■ymputliy; 

but  his  conscience  does  not  apj>car  to  be  interested  in  tho  i^ucitiun 

There  is  a  vc&tigo  of  seminnnsC  subtlety  in  Itenun  ^  he  sirangl'js  with 
ocnuecmted  cord," 

"  U'laraeli,  in  hta  new  novel  ('  Lothair '),  showa  that  the  two  great  forces  of 
the  prcH-iit  day  htc  Oitholici-'^m  nrnl  revolution,  and  that  if  cdthsr  of  tlMM 
should  triumph,  the  free  nations  are  tost.  This  is  precisely  my  own  idea. 
Only  while  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  all  Catholic  socieiifls,  the  presorvu* 
tion  of  the  State  and  civilizutiou  is  only  possible  so  long  as  each  of  thuss 
forces  holds  tlie  other  in  check,  it  is  otherwise  in  the  I'rutestaiit  oountrins; 
there  is  a  third  force — a  mcau  fuith  between  the  two  idulntries — which  makes 
liberty,  with  them,  no  mere  Deutralization  of  oppositefi,  hut  n  iielf-iiubstatsnt 

moral  reality In  the  Catholic  world  religion  and  lihi*rty  contradict  aaoh 

other;  in  the  Protestant  world  they  accept  each  other,  and  there  is  tltsrtfort 
BO  loas  of  force. 

**  liberalism  feeds  itself  with  abstractions  when  it  landea  that  froodom  Is 
poasibla  without  free  individuals,  and  forgets  that  liberty  in  thfl  individual  ia 
the  product  of  a  previous  education— a  moral  education  which  jiretupposM 
a  L*beratiDg  reli^'ion.  What  astonishes  mo  is  the  shoruiglitednoss  of  Sootbtm 
slaiemen,  who  do  not  see  that  the  main  question  is  the  religions  quastfoiif 
•ad  camuM  even  now  realize  that  a  liberal  State  is  inoorapatiblo  with  an  antl- 
£bvral  religioo,  and  almost  incompatible  with  tb«  abaoooa  of  aoy  religion 
aisJt" 

His  remarks  on  curreut  history  have  nlmost  alwaji  ft  tone  of 
UMMOieM  nnd  distress.  Repablican  as  he  ts,  be  baa  do  iUtuunia  on 
As  fntare  of  democracy. 

"  Dtmoenej,  by  making  the  nm—i  ■Dfran*,  gives  ths  prvpondanDet  t» 
aalnre,  and  tb*  paMcaia — that  b  to  saj,  to  bbod  tmpuke,  to  tAmm 
graviiatioa.    A  pcrpetnal  oadllatioo  batwevn  Ofoovita  ptnou  bsonnes 
•^  BCida  of  prcgreanon,  ....  Lotber  mm  tiffitt  m  vmtfaimg  banaiilljr 
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to  a  tipsy  peaKinc,  fidlin^  off  now  on  one  side  of  hta  horse  And  now  on  tlift 
other Ilowuvcr,  hmn:\nity  has  a  tough  life,  rmd  survives  all  cata- 
strophes. OnW  u  a.  90  intolerable  to  see  it  going  always  the  longest  way 
round,  and   exhausting  all  possible   mistakes  before  it  can  make  a  single 

definita  step  in  ndvance The  history  of  science  is  msjertic;  tba  history 

of  politics  and  religion  is  unendurable;  the  march  of  the  moral  world  seema 
on  abnse  of  the  psiJonce  of  God." 

"  Democnicy  does  bad  work,  but  it  niake,<!  citizens After  all,  social 

institutions  are  made  for  man,  mid  not  man  for  them." 

Here  ia  the  "Englisli  inlerior:" 

"  Took  tea  at  Mr.  '  —'a.  These  English  interiors  are  very  lovely.  They 
are  the  revrnrd  and  resnlt  of  a  long  civilixation  and  an  ideal  steadily  kept  in 
viuw — the  ideal  of  moral  order  founded  on  respect  for  youraelf  and  otbors.  on 
regard  for  duty,— on  digtiiiti.  Vou  notiro  the  consideration  sbowu  by  the 
hosts  to  their  guest,  the  deference  shown  by  the  children  to  their  parenta; 
everything  and  everybody  is  in  its  place.  They  know  how  to  command  and 
liow  to  obey.  Thit  littlf;  goTcrncd  world  seems  to  go  by  itself;  duty  is  the 
^eavts  /o0t'— duty,  loo,  with  thtit  peculiar  ling*.'  of  reserve  and  aelf-commuid 
which  is  distinotively  British.  The  children  arc  the  test  of  tliis  domeaiie 
system ;  they  are  happy,  smiling,  cun6ditig,  imd  yet  discreet.  You  can  see 
that  they  fcvl  themselves  beloved  but  subordinate.  With  us,  thw  children 
carry  all  before  them,  and  when  their  exccseive  importunity  is  checked  by  a 
poaitire  order,  they  resent  it  as  an  abuse  of  power,  an  arbitrary  intorferenco ; 
aud  very  naturally,  because  they  have  liecu  accustomed  to  think  thenuelvea 
the  centre  of  everything.  Tliey  m.-iy  bo  pretty  ond  aiTgctioualo ;  but  they 
have  no  gratitude,  and  no  idc-a  of  restraining  themselves. 

"  How  do  English  mothers  get  the  result  they  do?  Hy  their  impersonal, 
firm,  invaridble  rule ;  by  law,  which  forms  and  fit*  the  governed  for  Uberty — 
not  by  decret^,  which  leads  only  Co  discontent  and  mutiny.  This  method  las 
the  immense  advantage  of  cre&tiiig  a  character  at  ones  intolerant  of  deapotism 
and  Rubmia-Hive  to  lawful  authority  aware  of  what  is  due  from  others  and  to 
others,  quick  of  conscience  and  traiucd  to  scEf-coutroL  lu  every  Engliah 
child  you  feci  the  national  motto,  '  Dieu  et  mon  droit.'  ....  And  this 
family  life  is  worth  what  it  costs  :  it  has  its  sweetness  for  those  who  bear  it^ 
burden." 

One  would  like  to  know  how  Amicl  timself  appeared  to  others,  in 
these  places  where  he  moved  so  keenly  perceptive  of  them  and  tbeir 
vays.  Ooe  half  suspects  that  lie  lived  and  scrutiniKcd  uuder  au 
exterior  which  gave  little  clue  to  his  owu  thouglits  aud  sympathies. 
"  There  is  a  certain  secret  stubbornness  in  me,"  be  says,  "  which  ^ 
will  not  let  mc   show  a  real  emotion,  or  say  things  that   may  give  ^ 

pleasure My  heart  never  ventures  to  s{}eak  in   earnest,  forr^ 

fear  of  seeming  to  flatter,  or  of  not  finding  the  proper  shade  o^^^ 
expression."  He  seems  torn  between  the  social  craviugs  of  anc3 
affectionate  nature  aud  an  absolute  iutulerance  of  anytbini; — eveica 
affection — which  seems  to  threaten  his  iuward  freedom  and  soUtax)^ 
iudcpcudcnce.  Here  is  a  picture  taken  midway  iu  this  eveatlesa  lifi^to* 
— a  study  from  Whistler.  It  is  a  dull,  grey,  foggy  January  morning^s 
nine  o'clock,  the  bells  ringing  outside  for  some  fete  or  other.  ladourrsi 
everything  ia  moUonlcHs  aud  quiet — uothing  to  be  beard  but  ih^ca 
fliekering  of  bis  fire  "  in  this  modest  lodging,  the  scene  of  my  worr^ 
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li  drcuns,  vbere  the  middlp-a^wl  man*' — he  is  fortr-fivc — "  oarriM 
his  fitudcDt's  life,  and  the  scdeutary  professor  tvtaiuN  his  traveller's 
lalnts.'' 

"What  makes  the  chann  of  this  bare  ttnA  eniptf  life  ?     Liberty.     What 

do  I  eare  abcMic  the  abunce  of  comfort,  anft  alt  t1u>  Otinpi  t  havo  to  go  with- 

L«at?     The  thii^  ore  indifferent  to  me.      Under  tlii?  rojf  I  fiml  Imlu,  s\\i\<n, 

[mm]  »h«lter.      1  am   oear  my  nster  and    her  chiliiron,  uhoui  I  love.     My 

wants  are  supplied.     Th:it  is  I'Dough  for  .1  bachelor Itwoultl 

ungrateful  to  complaiu.  And  I  do  not  cuniplnin.  It  is  oatytho  heart  that 
^hoghs  and  asks  for  mmething  more  and  better.  But  the  henrt  19  an  inmtiahle 
Lrintton,  as  evsrjbody  knows;  and  besides,  who  does  not  sigh  for  mtmff 
[ttungl  .... 

"  I  have  known  and  felt  this  long  enough,  nnd  this  roUgionH  solf>ronuncia- 
UoB  is  5weet  and  familiar  to  me.  It  i.s  the  Rtir  oiitnido,  Oic  L'XittnpIo  of 
others,  the  being  carried  away  helplessly  by  thu  rnrrnnt  or  things,  which 
^kukes  one  forget  one's  acquired  wisdom  and  accoptad  |iriiioipleft.  This  in 
|vhat  makes  ii  so  faiiguing  to  live.  This  otcrtml  iToonmiciioiitg  is  weiiriHonie 
<  diflgtut.  It  would  be  so  good  to  f:ill  .tfilo<-p  when  you  have  unco  (•nthi-rod 
le  fruits  of  experience,  when  you  no  longer  rosist  the  .Suprenu*  Will,  when 
rou  are  weaned  from  yourself,  and  at  peace  with  alt  mou.  And  inntond,  you 
ire  to  begin  it  all  ov«r  agnin.  tlto  old  round  of  tcniptuiioni,  difipuloii, 
'vexalions,  neglects;  to  fall  back  into  prose,  into  vulgiiriCy— oiu-lh  to  ourlli  I 
It  is  so  sad  and  humiliating.  The  poet«  take  caro  to  gi-L  ttioir  heroes  away 
out  of  the  strife,  and  do  not  drug  thcui  after  the  victory  in  the  dust  of  tltank- 
days.     Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

'Ye-s  but  this  jiatterfl  our  secret,  inclination;  it  is  onr  own  will,  not  tlia 
will  of  God.  We  mast  be  humbled,  exeicised,  hnrassod,  tem]>led,  to  the  end. 
It  is  by  our  patience  lliat  our  virtue  in  to  be  tested  .... 

"When  life  ceases  to  l>e  a  promise,  it  does  not  cease  to  !«•  a  tai^." 

Here  ia  another  pathetic  passage.  IIo  haa  been  ill  ogniit,  and  the 
depression  of  iUoess  is  evideutly  still  hanging  about  him  : — 

"After  all  these  stonns  of  feeling,  and  alt  tJiis  pliyBieul  dialurbuuvfl,  which 
Iwio  imprisoned  me  during  these  last  months  in  my  individual  life,  can  I  ar 
last  rise  into  the  region  of  pure  intellect,  return  into  a  diiiiritttrotrd  and 
impersonal  life?  ....  Can  I  at  last  forget  the  needs  which  bind  mo  to  tha 
earth  and  lohumamty?  Can  I  become  pure  spirit  7  Alaall  cannot  oven 
think  it  for  a  moment.  ]  see  before  me  the  approach  of  inti/mily;  LfMl 
J^mI  I  cannot  do  without  affection  ;  I  know  that  I  have  no  ambition  and  that 

facttltifs  are  on  the  wane I  cannot  deceive  mywif  as   to  the  fate 

' , awaits  me — incmnng  taolaCioD,  inward  mortification,  ion;  regr'ta,  an 
JMoaaolahle  and  incoonuuuotbto  mdntm,  a  gloomy  old  age,  a  alow  agony,  a 

6mA  ID  the  desert 

"Toa  hav«  do  strength  laA;  you  widi  for  Dothlog  ; — ah,  hot  that  will  not 
i|  ftm  tmut  wish  what  God  wishes." 

It  u  tome  comfort  to  find  him,  a  month  later,  bolidayiii|;  at  VilUn, 
aad  taking  a  diilJercnt  view  uf  things  : — 

"^  Tkm,  after  tha  seaaon  of  tears,  may  oooe  a  tioM  of  tendm-  Joy.  .... 
"  etoadaadfcg  often  shadow  this  la»ef  umnn;  bat  ibea»r  is  tcin  t«««l, 
I^  mm  rari—  iW  ayes,  aad  iW  yaUoviaf  CsGagt:  it  is  iha  frmit- 
,  visUge:.'* 

!■  ibA  oat  Mmtmg  Ui  aoiTovful  mcdttMltiam  com*  mmnf  of  thtm 

of  BstvFal  deCgiit.     Natnrc  ia  his  deareat  tsom^ 
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panion,  bis  kindest  physician.  She  is  always  patting  a  healing'  hand 
jast  ou  the  place  that  aches,  or  turuiug  the  sensitive  sorrow  into  a 
sensitive  and  rxquisitc  joy.  There  are  days  wlieu  all  tlic  things 
out  of  doors  are  delightful  to  him — not  only  the  Voirons  witli  their 
rim  of  dazzling  mist,  and  the  delicious  June  air,  and  the  orchards 
in  full  bloom,  hut  the  work  going  on  in  the  fields,  the  rague,  sweet, 
wholesome  smell  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  "  two  charming  donkeys, 
one  browsing  eagerly  on  a  barberry  hedge."  "To  be  so  sweetly 
happy,  is  it  not  too  much  ?  ....  To  have  leisure,  to  enjoy  the 
peace  of  the  fields,  the  fine  weather,  easy  circumstances — to  have  my 

two  sisters  witli  me Ob,  let  me  enjoy  it  without  grudging 

Ilcaveu  its  kindness.  The  evil  days  will  come  fast  enough.  I  have 
Dot  the  presentiment  of  happiness.^'  Another  June  day,  he  spends 
<hc  afternoon  "living  with  the  birds    in   the   open   air,  the  midday 

orchestra  in  full  force The  smell  of  the  acacia  scented  the 

paths,  the  light  down  of  the  po]ilur  catkins  floated  down  through  the 
air  like  warm  flakes  of  fiDe*wcather  snow.  T  felt  as  happy  as  a 
butterfly."  Another  summer,  he  is  spending  lis  holiday  at  Uellalpe. 
*'  A  marvellous  panorama — a  symphony  of  mountains — a  cantata  of 
the  Alps  to  the  snn."  He  has  been  ill  and  is  better.  *'  The  great 
thing  of  all  is  the  joy  of  being  well  enough  to  enjoy."  Next  day, 
he  ascends  the  Sparreuhoru.  The  point  is  not  very  easy  of  arcess, 
owing  to  the  rolling  stones  and  the  steepness  of  the  path,  which 
skirts  two  chasms ;  but  how  you  arc  rewarded ! 

"The  view  embmcci  Uie  whole  scries  of  the  Valuisian  Alps,  from  Ihe  Ftirka 
to  the  Combiti,  and  even  n  few  peaks  faeyonJ  ;  and  when  you  turn  round  you 
see  behind  you  a  whole  poUr  world  of  ice  and  snow — the  southern  front  of 
tlie  iiumeusc  embankment  funned  by  the  Finsteroarhum,  Munch,  and  Jung- 
frau.  It  culminates  in  the  Aletsclihorn,  from  which  radintA  the  various 
Aletsch  glaciers,  winding  below  the  peak  on  which  I  stood.  Noted  the 
aiiperim position  of  zones — fields,  woods,  turf,  liare  rock,  anow ;  and  the 
principal  tyi)c3  of  mountain  form — the  pagoda-liko  Mischabel,  with  its  four 
buttress-ridges  und  iu  staff  of  nim?  clustered  peaks,  the  cupola  of  the  Fletsch- 
hom,  the  dome  of  Monte  Kosa,  the  pyramid  of  the  Weissnom,  the  obelisk  of 
the  Ccrvin.  Around  me  fluttered  butteriiies  and  brilUact  grecu-hcl meted 
flies.  No  trace  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  lichens.  The  great  roadway  of 
the  npper  Aletsch  glacier,  deiid  and  desolate,  seemed  a  sort  of  icy  Pompeii, 
Vast  Giience.  Coming  back,  obsen'ed  the  effects  of  the  sun,  tlie  cloM  elastic 
turf  with  its  gentians,  tnyosotcs,  and  uuemuues;  the  cattle,  relieved  against 
the  eky,  iho  ViouId'Crs  RCiittering  the  ground^  the  circular  pits,  the  petritied 
waves  thousands  of  centuries  old ;  the  roll  of  the  ground,  the  soft  fall  of  the 
evening." 

The  year  1867  seems  to  open  with  a  burst  of  doubt  and  questionings 

What  ia  it  all  for?     Where  are  we  tending?      Is  life  worth  living? 

Yes,  "  if  the  sense  of  duty  has  not  been  a  deception."     But 

"to  experience  true  pence  you  niubt  feel  yourself  guided,  pardoned,  susj 
tuiccd  by  the  Supreme  Power;  you  must  feel  yourself  in  your  true  path,  place* 
where  God  ordains,  in  order.  ....  You  have  not  this  faith.  What  is  appeaoi 
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to  you  nrbitriir)',  fortuitous,  a  thing  that  may  or  may  not  be.  Nothing  in 
your  circumstiiiic«s  seems  to  you  priivrdeulial ;  fvor^'tluric  aacms  left  to  your 
own  responsibility  ;  thia  is  whnt  disgusts  you  in  the  coniluct  of  your  life.  You 
loiifred  to  give  yourself  to  aome  worthy  love,  to  some  nohlo  aim ;  you  wifihfid 
to  live  and  die  for  the  ideal,  for  a.  sacred  cause.  The  impossibility  of  this 
once  proTed,  you  have  never  really  takeu  heart  ngain;  you  have  doue  nothinj? 
but  trifle  with  :i  desticy  of  which  you  were  no  longer  the  dupe." 

Or  sometimes  he  takes  a  larger  view : — 

"Faith  is  the  inheritance  of  ths  individual  at  birth;  it  ii  the  tie  which 
unites  him  to  the  general  muss  of  being.  The  individual  sepanitea  Jiiinaelf 
with  {laiii  from  the  mother's  claap,  isolutos  himself  with  effort  from  surroundinfr 
nature,  from  the  love  that  enfolds,  the  ideas  tliat  buthe,  tho  oradl«  ihatcontains 
hiiQ.     ilc  begins  in  union  with  humanity,  with  the  world,  and  God.     Kaitli 

is  the  vestige  of  this  original  union Our  individual  life  consists  in 

■epnrating  ourselves  from  our  surrouodings,  in  reacting  U|>on  tliem.  in  order 

that  we  may  talce  cognizance  of  them  .ind  may  constitute  oursolves  spiritual 

beings — that  is  to  say,  frt.>o  and  intelligent  beings.    Our  primitive  faith  is  but 

the  raw  material  which  is  to  be  worked  upon  by  our  oxperienca  of  life  and 

'ihingg.  anrl  which,  n%  t)ie  result  of  our  various  studies,  may  perish  altogether, 

to  its  form.     We  m:iy  ourselves  paas  away  before  we   have  been  able  to 

[•ncover  the  harmony  of  a  personal  taith  which  shall  aati&fy  at  once  ilie  mind, 

'Am  oooacit^nct!,  and  tho  heart;  but  the  need  of  faith  never  leaves  ua.     k  ia 

the  postulate  of  a  higher  truth  which  is  to  reconcile  everything." 

The  substance  of  tfiinys  hoped  fur  ;  the  evidence  of  thi/ir/s  not  seen. 

All  these  things  get  a  fresh  acceutuation  as  the  cud  be^ns  to 
come  in  sight.  Everything  in  this  history  moves,  as  it  were,  al  a 
XDosing  pace,  and  the  cud  is  accti  approaching  for  ciglit  years.  It  is 
as  early  as  1873  that  the  mischief  is  Hrst  discovered,  and  he  is  ordered 
to  Schcveningeii  Tor  sca-bathiug.  He  enjoys  Scheveuiogen  ;  the 
"clear,  clean,  diitttnct  laiidsc»[>e"  and  tonic  air  accm  to  make  his 
perceptions  more  vivid  than  ever ;  he  notes  this  and  that  as  distinc- 
tive; thoughts  crowd  in  upon  him.  But  the  bathing  dons  no  good. 
**  I  dare  not  tell  my  friends  in  Geneva  that  I  am  coming  hack  worse 
than  I  went,  and  have  ouly  been  wasting  my  time,  my  trouble,  xay 
[noney  and  my  hopes."  Hereupon  he  re-discusses  life,  and  the 
•piritnal  means  of  liviug,  from  thepoitit  of  view  of  the  dying.  Pes- 
simism will  not  do.  Vou  must  be  well  and  strung,  body  and  brain,, 
if  you  are  to  live  on  that.  Tlie  idea  of  immortality  and  a  paternal 
Providence  docs  help ;  but  thou,  is  it  true  ?  What  local  revelation  — 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Islamism — has  bceu  able  to  stand  in  the  face 
of  modern  research  !*  They  were  founded  on  a  childish  cosmoa 
which  has  crumbled  away.  But  every  conception  of  the  cosmos 
demands  a  corresponding  form  of  religions  belief.  We,  in  this  time 
of  transition,  arc  at  fault  between  two  contradictory  certainties — two 
iacompatible  methods — the  religious  and  the  scientific.  Perhaps 
the  truth  is  that  they  are  not  contradictory,  because  they  do  not 
more  in  the  same  plane  ;  that  the  moral  fact — which  is  also  a  fact — 
belongs  to  another  cosmos  than  the  cosmos  of  necessity.     He  thinks 
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biology  is  against  Mm  (ia  it  ?) ;  but  he  is  not  so  sure  that  biolo^ 
kiiows  all  about  it.  The  idea  of  a  final  caaise,  however  you  may  ex- 
pel it  from  Nature,  does  exist  in  the  human  mind ;  there  it  is 
a  fact,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  n  faet ;  what  will  you  make  of  it?1 

"  I  ramble  am]  vKcilUit^,"  he  goes  on,  **  and  tlup  like  a  loose  sail 
the  wind;  and  vrliy'f  Because  I  have  no  creed.  All  my  studies  end  in/ 
points  of  interrogation  ;  nod  in  order  not  to  come  to  a  prematura  or  arbitrary 
conclusion,  I  have  come  to  no  conclusion  at  all." 

A  little  later  in  the  day  he  reopens  hia  Journal  to  redress  the 
l}alanec  by  a  word  from  tbe  other  side  of  his  mind — out  of  that 
cosmos  which  is  not  the  cosmos  of  necessity. 

"  My  creed  Ims  diswlved  away ;  yet  I  believe  in  good,  in  moral  order,  ia 
salvation.  Ueligicn,  for  me,  is  to  live  and  die  in  God,  in  absolute  self- 
abandonment  to  that  holy  Will  which  underlies  Nature  and  destiny.  I  even, 
believe  in  the  Good  Kewti — the  restoration  of  tbe  sinner  to  the  favour  of  God 
tJirough  faith  in  the  love  of  the  forgiving  Father." 

He  has  been  consideriog  life  all  along,  but  he  now  takes  up  some 
omitted  considerations.  Some  clcmeuta  have  hitherto  been  left  oat 
of  sight.  A  word  used  by  Ste.  Beuve  in  speaking  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant strikes  him,  and  opens  up  a  train  of  rellcctions — the  word 
"consideration," 

"  What  is  oonai deration  ?  Public  esteem.  What  earos  it  ?  An  honourable 
life  and  chsracter,  Joined  with  a  certain  amount  of  service  rendered  and 
success  achieved.     It  is  not  good  conscience,  though  it  is  like  it;  it  is  a  testl-^ 

mouy  from  without,  not  from  within It  is  Uic  homage  rendered  to  a 

life  held  to  be  irreproachuble. 

"  Here  am  I  at  fifty-tbreo,  wiihuut  having  ever  given  this  idea  the  smallest 
place  in  my  life.  Curious,  is  it  not  1  ....  Outsiders,  tlie  gallery,  the  public, 
have  had  but  a  negative  importance  for  me.     I  have  expected  nothing  from 

tJiom — not  even  justice And  yet  it  would  have  been  such  joy  to  me 

to  be  welcomed,  loved,  cncour.iged,  caressed, — to  receive  what  I  lavished, 
kindness  and  good  wi!].  Rut  to  court  considtirauou,  to  force  esteem,  seemed 
to  me  unworthy  of  me — almost  a  dcgi'adation,  I  never  even  dreamed  of  it. 

"  Perhaps  by  this  indepondeiicr.  of  consideration,  1  forfeited  conuderation. 
I  probably  disappointed  public  expectation  by  standing  aside,  because  I  was 
chilled.  I  know  that  the  world,  which  is  eager  enough  to  silence  you  while 
you  sre  spenking,  gels  angry  with  your  silence  when  it  has  taken  from  you 
the  wish  to  epeak. 

"I  have  been  too  indifferent  to  opinion,  even  while  I  have  been  too 
sensitive  to  injustice.  Thisc  two  faults  Iiave  cost  me  dear.  ....  Now  wy 
peace  is  made,  but  my  cnner  is  over,  my  strength  i&  gone.  ....  Tliere  is  no 
more  time  for  anything  but  to  die.  So  that  I  can  look  back  on  all  this  as  a 
matter  of  history." 

"  I  discovered  very  early  in  life  (hat  it  was  easier  to  relimiuish  a  desirv 
than  Ui  satisfy  it.     Having  no  chaiicM  of  obtaining  all  tliat  my  nature  could 

have  craved,  I   renounced   the  whole Like  the  Stoics,  I  anticipated 

disillusion Only,  oh  illogical ! — I  have  allowed  regret  to  supervene; 

I  have  allowed  niyNelf  to  review  with  common  eyes  a  course  of  conduct  based 
on  exceptional  principles.  I  ouiht  to  have  been  ascetic  to  the  end.  .... 
But  then  I  am  a  man  and  not  u  theorem.  A  system  is  impassive,  and  I 
suffer.     Logic  needs  only  to  hv  consequent,  and  life  needs  a  thousand  thingM." 
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But  the  notice  to  quit  has  stirred  liim  up  to  try  and  get  something 
[done  before  he  quits.  Ktcu  at  thift  eleventh  hour,  sioce  ho  has  now 
perceived  that  a  professor  is  morallv  bound  to  publisti,  we  find  him 
•citing  himself,  ou  his  return  to  Geneva,  to  write  an  article  on 
Madame  de  Stael  for  the  "  GaUrie  Suisse'"  of  M.^tig^ae  Secrtitan. 
But  it  is  misery  to  him.  When  lie  writes  for  the  press  every  word  is  an, 
effort.  He  cannot  take  the  mastery  of  his  subject  and  bend  it  to  his 
purpose ;  he  has  not  the  elltVonter)'.  It  is  his  nature  to  reverence  it, 
to  sitbordiuatc  himself  to  it.  He  dare  not  be  dcSoite,  concise,  con- 
claaive,  for  fear  of  wronging  the  truth.  He  is  always  going  back 
over  the  ground  to  sec  if  he  has  omitted  auythiug,  distorted  auytbiug. 
lost  the  balance  anywhere.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  he  has  never  studied 
the  art  of  anthorship ;  it  would  have  been  useful  to  him,  and  he  has 
always  been  ashamed  of  the  useful. 

Uo  ia  accustoming  himself  now  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  the  past. 
Always  when  he  passes  judgment  on  himself  there  is  that  pathetic  "  I 
xtajr  "  so  and  so.  It  is  all  "  d'outrc-tombc."  Old  cx{>erienco8  repeat 
^emselves  with  a  new  tinge  and  meaning. 


"It  seems  to  mo  that,  with  the  decline  of  my  active  powers.  I  am  becoming 
mo-n  and  more  pure  spirit ;  everything  arrows  transparent  to  me :   T  see  the 

tyT^  t^^  tissence,  the  meaning All  pcraouiil  experiences  are  bo  many 

pretexts  for  meditation,   bo  many  fflcts   to  generalize,  bo  many  realities   to 

^0  «3.noe  to  ideas.     Life  is  a  document  to  interpret The  thinker  iit  per- 

n^cually  depemonalizinff  himself;  if  he  consents  to  experience  or  to  act,  it  is  in 
ox~«^<^i'  to  undi^rstand ;  if  he  wills,  it  ia  in  order  to  know  Will.  Sweet  as  it  is 
xx>  Ji'in  to  be  love<l — nothing  else  so  sweet — he  seems  to  himEelf,  even  here, 
to  Iw  rather  the  occasion  than  the  object  of  the  phenomenon,  lie  coatem- 
plxk.teithe  spectacle  of  love,  and  it  remains  to  liim  a  spectacle.  His  very 
l>c»<3y  hardly  seems  to  him  his  own;  the  vital  whirl  that  goes  on  within  him 
s^^xns  lent  him  for  the  moment  in  order  that  he  may  be  sensible  of  the 
■oo^EViic  vibrations.  ....  To  my  coasciousness,  time  does  not  exist ;  all  the 
j>^LX-litions  which    make  life  a  palace  of  mnuy  chambers   fall  uway;  I  am 

x*ecKiioed  to  the    primitive    uni-cellular  conJitton I  fcot  my   faculties 

^b^ssnsehres  reabsorbed  into  the  substance  they  individualized.  Alt  the 
**<3'%^aBtages  of  animnlity  are,  so  to  speak,  repudiated;  the  whole  product  of 
«t  vacly  and  culture  is  annulled;  the  crystallization  is  redissolved  into  its  hjtth  ; 
*l*^  whole  woof  of  Iris  retreate  into  the  dewdrop's  heart;  consequences  recede 
i»^  to  their  principle,  effects  into  their  cause,  tlie  bird  into  the  egg,  the  organism 
»^»  t<a  the  germ. 

"'This  psychological  remplicaiion  is  an  anticipation  of  death Is  itnot 

^1^  ^  definition  of  spirit  ?  Snatched  away  from  space  and  time,  is  not  the  spirit 
J  %:a~s^  this?  Its  past  and  futnre  development  is  in  it  as  the  curve  is  iu  its 
^^S^hraic  formula.  This  point  without  dimension  is  a  fmnctum  gttliens,  "WTiat 
*^  "the  acorn  but  an  oak  Fihorn  of  its  boughs,  its  leaves,  its  trnnfc,  its  rootfl — 
^l>«h.t:  is  to  say,  of  all  its  adjuncts,  its  forms,  its  attributes — and  concentrated 
i.to  «Bence,  in  its  formative  force,  which  can  recreate  them  nil  ? 
'•  This  impoverishment,  then,  is  a  retrenchment  only  of  the  surface.  To 
^^'cxni  inio  one's  eternity  may  be  death  ;  it  is  not  annihilation." 


^Thin  was  written  during  his  last  autumn — the  autumn  of  1880. 
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Then  comes  the  winter,  with  an  ever-loosening  hold  on  life,  lie  is 
fast  wearing  out. 

"  Jan.  2S. — Splendid  weather,  the  sun  pouring  in.  With  my  fyet  on  the 
fendcT,  I  am  finishing  the  morning  paper.  For  the  inomcut,  I  feel  tvell.  I 
can  hardly  believe  rhavL*  so  short  a  time 

"  Feb.  \h. — Gave  up  vay  lecture  at  the  University — not  without  a  sfruggle- 
— and  sent  tor  my  doctor.  Put  the  flowers  sent  me  by  ...  on  the  m.'intel. 
piece.  Letters  from  London,  Paris,  Lausanne,  Neuchiitel.  It /eels  like  wreaths 
liiid  upon  a  touib.  Meutally  I  take  leave  of  alt  the  distuut  friends  I  shall  not 
see  again. 

"Feb.  18 The  poMibility  of  taking  up  my  official  work  again  seemK 

liVo  a  dream Thia  floating  condition,  between  living  and  dying,  13  not 

without  ita  cliurni.  Surrounded  hy  affection  and  books,  I  wiil  down  the 
Btream^as  I  liave  glided  down  the  ciinals  Jn  Holland,  without  nhock  or  noise, 
hardly  hearing  now  and  then  the  aotl:  splash  of  the  water  parted  by  the  barge, 
or  the  hoofs  of  the  towing-horse  trotting  along  the  sandy  path.  There  is 
BOmethiag  fantastic  in  a  voyage  under  thcso  conditions 

"  Wareb  H. — Finiahed  ihe  letters  of  Merim^-o  to  Panizzi.  Mi'-rim^e  died  of 
mydiseaac — bronchitis  and  asthma,  ending  in  innutrition  and  final  exhaustion. 

Tie,  too,  tried  arsenic,  winters  at  Cannes,  compressed  air — all  in  vain 

This  week,  Um,  uiy  plot  of  grouud  in  tho  Oasis  "  (the  cemetery  at  Clareus) 
"  is  to  be  bounlit-     AH  move*  towards  the  conclusion — /etU'itol  mf  ev^ntum. 

"ifarch  28. — I  cannot  work;  it  ia  ditHcult  to  live.  *  Tircis,  It  is  time  to 
he  going.'" 

The  Journal  bcconaes  a  mere  record  of  the  rise  of  the  invading 
weariness.  "With  the  month  of  April  it  ceases  altogether.  On  the 
ITtii  of  May  he  died. 

"If  I  wishc'd  anything,''  he  had  written  a  few  years  earlier,  "it 
-would  be  to  have  been  a  p-cat  autlior.  To  leave  a  monument  aere 
perennius — an  indestructible  work,  which  should  move  successive 
generations  to  thiuk  and  feel  and  muse — this  is  the  auly  glory  I 
ihould  covet,  if  I  were  not  weaned  from  coveting  even  this." 

"  Aere  pereimius  " — who  shall  say  ?  It  was  better  to  he  weaned 
from  such  a  wish.  But  to  us  of  this  generation,  at  least,  he  has  left 
the  record  uf  his  life  and  nature.  "  If  Herder  was  not  a  Poet,"  says 
Jean  Paulj  "  he  was  at  least  a  Poem." 

Blancuz  Leppinoton. 
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FROM  THE   FORECASTLE. 
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rwu  with  regret  and  surprise,  not  nnmtngled  with  i[it]i;rnatif>n, 
tlux  the  Merchant  seamen  and  firemen  of  thin  cotintry  loarot  that 
tber  were  not  to  have  profewional  representation  on  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain'i  Shipping;  Commission.  They  bad  been  tolc]  over  and  over  again 
tluttbe  Bote  object  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  in  haranguing  shipowners, 
iatfoAKtag  shipptng  bills,  and  proposing  shipping  councils  was  that 
Umlcmol  life  amnn^  sailnr^i,  tbrongh  the  greed  and  nn^crnpnlotity 
of  ovDeea  might  be  diminished  by  legislative  interference.  They  had 
■howitncBued  eunccaaioaa  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Commimion 
by  the  incloaion  of  a  reprc*CTitation  of  the  eargo- carrying  intere«it«, 
Thia  eoncesaton  rendered  it  more  emphatic:tlly  desirable  that  the  viewn 
of  the  forecastle  sailor  shoald  have  a  nautical  e?cponent,  because  (he 
wiU  which  atfectbim  are  mainly  referable  to  eargn-TeMels.  Bnt  Mr. 
QiBmberlain  could  not,  apparently,  be  induced  to  provide  a  hctler 
npoMsitatiTe  than  Mr.  Thnmaa  Bart,  M.P.  Mr.  Burt  is  di<itiDgiii9hcd 
by  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mining  life,  and  by  an  unsparing  hos- 
tility tu  cnmpulaory  vacrnnstion.  With  the  sea  it  is  not  known  that 
he  bai  more  than  the  average  landsimnn'!*  an|Maintance.  Why  should 
5b-.  Chambcrfaiu  choose  him  in  preference  *^o  a  sailor?  It  would 
ba  neUem  xo  ituppose  that  the  Right  Hon.  geutleraaa  apprehended 
tltot  the  boldest  forecastle  hand  woidd  be  subdued  into  anqniew^nce 
with  ohjcctionnble  teatimony  by  die  cnncoune  of  owners  and  bnildem 
wfaichtiwsamrooning  of  the  Commisition  aMcmble?.  Yet  there  is  w 
nmdi  eridencc  of  real  nympathy  in  Mr.  Oiamberlain'.s  attitude 
cowanb  the  seaman  that,  howovcr  greatly  the  sailors  may  deplore  his 
iilicliau  of  Mr.  Burt,  they  would  bold  it  ungenerous  and  unjiwt,  in 
te  ilaesce  of  explanation,  to  question  the  sincerily  of  his  mf>tivps 
ivdosDg  sn.  It  la  not  for  them,  at  all  erentA,  to  Sfi^nme  with  hit 
nu  TLVii.  u  n 
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autogonists  that  his  adoption  of  sailors'  grierauces,  as  a  subject  to  be 
drastically  bandied,  is  simply  a  political  platrorm  from  which  he  can 
make   a  successful    appeal   to   the   emotionalism  of  the  hour.      He 
believes  the  mariner  to  be  a  wronged  and  oppressed  man,  and  he  bas 
taken  the  side  of  the  helpless  and  the  poor,  at  the  cost  of  rcnderiug 
himself  obnoxious  to  an  opulent  and  powerful  community.     I^et  this 
be  frankly  admitted.     To   me  it  seems   that   Mr.  Chamberlain   has 
recognized  the   condition  of  the  Merchant  Service  and  of  the  mcu 
employed   in   it   as    a   matter   high  above  the  draughts  and    windy 
currents  of  party  politics ;  as  a  subject  that  belongs  to  the  whole 
nation,  and  to  the  posterity  of  Englishmen.    Of  him  it  cannot  be  said, 
as  it  may  of  others  in  search  of  political  stilts,  that  he  chose  the 
bowed  and  heavily-laden  back  of  the  linmblc  sailor  to  render  himself 
taller,  to  the  extent  of  the  poor  fellow's  stature,  than  the  rest  of  tbc 
tip-toeing  crowd,  merely  waiting  for  the  broader,  because  better  fed, 
shoulders  of  the  Navy  sailor  to  spring  on  to  when  the  opportunity 
arrived.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  himself  in  front 
of    mereantile   Jack,    and   has    eneouatercd     those   who   want    the 
unfortunate  man  either  to  goto  sea  and  be  drowned,  or  be  dealt  with 
as  a  felon  and  locked  up,  with  seom  and  vehement  eloquence,  daring 
and  truthful,  though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  an  excess  of  generous 
zeal  may  have  hurried  him  on  one  occasion  into  fixing  the  figures  of 
loss  of  life  at  sea,  due  to  the  neglii^ence  of  shipowners,  at  a  larger 
total   than    aunlysis  jtuttifies.      Mr.   Cliaml>crlaiu's   unaffected   belief 
in  the  indifference  of  the  employer  to  the   life  of  the  sailor  being 
beyond  dispute,  and  as  he  is  manifestly  determined  to  expose  to  the 
gaze  of  the  couutry  a  mass  of  facts  wbicb  at  present  are  little  more 
than  ronundrums,  owing  to  fierce  denunciations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  sullen  or  derisive  contradictious  on  the  other,  the  eyes  of  JSritish 
seamen  will  be  necessarily  riveted  upon  Mr.  Timmas  Burt,  M.P.,  to 
whom,  OS  the  individual  who,  by  virtue  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  choice 
of  him,  must  be  assumed   to  know  all   about   uverythiug  eouncctctl 
with  the  sea,  they  will  look  for  the  judgment,  knowledge,  and  expe- 
rience which  alone  can  neutralize  the  oi^uraent?  of  the  shipowner, 
and  give  the  present  condition  of  Mercantile  Jack  the  publicity  tbat 
will  enil  in  amending  his  calling. 

Shipma^iteTs  and  mates  can  speak  for  themselves ;  tbey  are 
educated  men  and  can  tell  their  story.  They  suffer  from  scores  of 
wrongs,  as  the  forecastle  hand  does ;  but  they  are,  or  should  be, 
qualified  to  pnt  those  wrongs  into  language,  to  give  substance  and 
sbarpucBs  to  them;  and  if  they  desire  an  organ  there  is  the  whole 
press  of  the  country  before  them,  for  it  is  certain  at  least  that^  lot 
party  feeling  rage  as  it  will,  the  disposition  of  English  joumalisia 
^hout  the  nation  is  one  of  sympathy  with  the  Mercsntila 
e,  and  a  hearty  willingness  to   relate  to   the  world    the  inner 
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existence,  the  trials,  anxieties,  and  suflertogs  of  the  men  who  keep 
it  going.  Moreover,  in  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  mas  tor-mariner  who,  I  belicre, 
forms  one  of  the  Commissioir,  masters  and  mates  will,  1  trust,  tiad  a 
representative  cordial  and  determined  in  his  interpretation  of  the  life 
of  the  quarter-deck  or  bridge.  Bat  the  mass  of  seamen  and  fire- 
men, are  unlettered :  their  minds  arc  full,  but  they  cannot  cxprcia 
them.  They  need  a  representative  ;  not  a  man  who  has  been,  but 
who  is  still  one  of  them  ;  who  could  stick  to  the  skirts  of  the  must 
sagacious  of  shipowners  and  trurerso  his  questions  to  witnesses  by 
inquiries  of  the  subtlest  nature  in  relation  to  forecastle  or  deck- 
house life.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  canuot  £ad  sucb  a 
man :  one  who  is  squarely  abreast  of  the  marine  times,  to  whom 
every  species  of  sea-borne  trade  is  familiar;  who  is  at  once  a  sailor 
and  an  engineer,  a  rigger  and  a  fireman,  who  has  worked  among 
the  furnaces  of  the  ocean  passenger-steamer,  or  wrestled  with  the 
reef-points  of  a  brig  full-up  with  cool  from  BlytUto  Boulogne.  Yet 
it  ought  not  to  be  suggested  that  such  a  man  as  this  is  not  to  be 
liad>  otherwise  you  convert  your  nautical  assessors,  your  ex-ship- 
masters and  admirals,  your  loug-sincc  retired  naval  captains  with 
whom  the  courts  confer,  or  who  yield  to  the  inspirations  of  Mr. 
Bothcry,  into  mere  shams.  For  if  these  gentlemen  are  not  side  by 
side  with  whatever  is  latest  in  sea  affairs,  how  can  they  presume, 
OS  sailors,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  men  who  come  before  them  witli 
the  ocean  winds  fresh  about  them,  and  their  faces  d^rk  with  the 
weather  of  ten  thousand  miles?  J3ut  be  this  as  it  may  :  if  Mr. 
JBurt  desires  to  fulfil  the  serious  obligations  he  has  thought  fit  to 
accept,  he  ought,  ou  accepting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ofl'cr,  to  have 
gone  to  sea  at  once,  and  given  up  his  days  aud  nights  to  the  study 
of  the  calling;  otherwise.  Jack  will  find  that  his  representative  has 
saflered  the  owners  to  be  one  too  many,  cvcu  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
The  primary  object  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  take  evideuce  and 
report  upon  the  overloading  of  ships.  This  chietly,  ad  vessels  arc 
Bud  to  go  down  aud  drowu  sailors  because  they  arc  packed  with 
more  cargo  than  they  can  carry  with  any  promise  of  safety.  But 
the  overloading  of  shifts  involves  a  score  of  other  points,  all  relating 
to  the  same  question,  all  susceptible  of  endless  discussion.  I  have  uu 
doubt  Mr.  Burt  will  find  out  in  due  course  that  the  mariner's  acquaint- 
uice  with  theoretical  arguments  on  freeboard  is  just  sufficiently  great 
to  inspire  him  with  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  Tables  which  have  been 
framed,  and  a  still  heartier  disgust  for  the  greed  which  the  Tables 
desired  by  shipowners  exemplify.  He  will  ascertain  that  the  sailor 
has  heard  something  about  the  freeboard  calculations  of  Lloyd's,  and 
the  humauer  "  loaded  factors  "  of  Sir  Digby  Murray ;  that  here  and 
there  he  has  read  about  or  been  told  of  numerous  defiuitious,  opiuious, 
■dentific  statements  concerning  awning-decked  vessels,  spar-decked 
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vessels,  and  fiush-decked  vewels ;  ot  Teasels  with  three  decks,  vessela 
vith  closcd-in  superstructures,  vessels  of  extreme  proportions,  aud 
vessels  which,  not  many  years  ago,  would  have  been  regarded  aa 
without  proportions  at  all ;  that  bis  soul  has  been  sickened  by 
limitless  twaddle,  all  about  moulded  depth  aud  co-cfficicut  of  fiucuess, 
surplus  volume  and  percentage  of  surplus  buoyancy,  the  situation 
of  long  ships  when  the  behaviour  of  the  sea  neutralizes  their  mid- 
ship "  lifting  power"  aud  the  various  prosj>ectB  which  attend  the 
duration  of  the  sailor's  life  when  his  vessel  is  loaded  in  fresh 
water,  brackish  water,  aud  salt  water.  Of  a  good  deal  of  this — of 
as  much  of  it  as  he  has  the  strength  and  health  to  endure — Mr. 
Hurt  will,  I  trust,  discover  that  the  sailor  has  heard,  laughed  at, 
and  scornfully  ejected  from  his  mind  as  he  would  an  ill-flavoured  ■_ 
quid  of  tobacco.  He  is  sick  of  it,  because  he  finds  out  that  the  J 
more  clever  shipbuilders  aud  shipowners  become,  and  the  more 
energetically  they  go  to  work  to  formulate  their  ideas  and  flourish  _ 
their  Tables,  the  more  the  mariner  goes  in  peril  of  his  life,  thejl 
more  ships  disappear,  the  more  sailors  arc  drowned.  Jack  could 
take  you  to  a  ship  and  say  she  is  safe  or  dangerous,  and  could  , 
explain  why  in  a  few  sentences;  but  he  recoils  from  the  wars  of-l 
the  Martells  and  the  Murrays;  the  clash  of  scicutitic  words  alarms 
him;  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  see  wliy  a  ship  should  not  be 
made  safe  by  construction,  stowage,  freeboard  aud  manning,  without 
the  clamour  that  leaves  things  as  they  arc — that  is  to  say,  going  on 
from  bad  to  worse.  Hence  Mr.  JJurt  will  be  doing  wisely  if  he  suders 
the  question  of  height  of  side  to  be  fought  out  between  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  shipowners  without 
interference  on  his  part,  since  he  may  take  it  that  what  the  sailors 
want  is  freeboanl  enough  to  guarantee  safety,  so  far  as  more  height  of 
side  can,  in  heavy  weather  :  and  that  all  the  talk,  all  the  evidence, 
all  the  inquiries  aud  contradictions  will  be  of  no  use  to  him  if 
the  security  of  an  amply  tall  aide  is  not  enforced. 

For  what,  speaking  for  the  sailor,  could  Sir.  Burt  say  that  is  not 
known  ou  this  head?     It  is  the  seaman  who  is  drowned  when  he 
is  sent  to    fight  with  the  ocean   in  a  fabric  whose  covering-board 
is  almost  awash;  aud  it  is  the  seaman  who  asks  that  his  ship  may 
look  like  a  ship  and  not  like  a  raft,  when  she  is  loaded  and  steaming 
or  sailing  away.    His  eloquence  can  go  no  farther;  aud  if  it  is  to  bit 
a  matter  of  a  theoretical   inch   or  two   more  to  please  the  BoanI  oP 
Trade,  or  a  theoretical  inch  or  two  less  to  please  the  owners — if,  ia 
short,  it  is  not  to   be  provided  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  ship* 
shall  be  settled  by  tests  of  weight,  as  boilers  are  by  expanaioa  and  M 
chain  cables  by  hydraulic  strain,  as  cheese  is  by  tasting  and  as  gold 
is  by  ringing:    if  it  is  not  to  be  settled  once  fur  all   that  general 
rules  cannot  be  ajiplied   to  vessels   of  diverse  forms  and   intended 
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'for  widely  different  purposes,  then  Jack  must  nialce  up  his  mlnf]  to  go 
on  e&raluQ  wcaUh  for  his  employers  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  and 
in  that  convietior,  keep  the  ailence  and  preserve  the  indifference  of 
the  drowned. 

But  should  the  construction  of  ship^i  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
Cominiasiou,  Mr.  Burt  might,  vith  advautagc  to  the  sailor,  exhibit 
inquisitiveness.  For  instance,  ttc  all  know  that  a  ship  built 
according  to  specified  couditious  may  obtain  a  class  at  Lloyds,  But 
before  she  can  be  classed  she  must  be  surveyed  by  au  official 
appointed  by  Lloyd's  Committee.  Now  let  Mr.  Bnrt  put  these 
qucstious : — "  Is  it  true  that  there  arc  shipbuilders  upon  the  Com- 
mittee? *'  "  It  is  true."  "  And  in  the  towns  where  their  yards  are 
there  are  surveyors?"  "Yea."  "  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  surveyor 
who  owes  his  situation  to  Lloyd's  Committee  would  refuse  to  pass  a 
ship  built  by  a  member  of  that  Committee?"  One  knows  what  the 
reply  would  be  ;  but  one  also  knows  what  human  natnre  is.  Then 
as  to  material.  The  North-Eastern  ports  are  and  have  been  for  a 
'long  time  turning  out  vast  quantities  of  tonnage.  The  Cleveland  Hills 
arc  not  far  off,  and  much  of  the  Cleveland  pig  is  used  for  plates  in 
building  ships.  As  Wear-,  Tyuc-  and  Tees-built  vessela  are  among 
the  many  which  aunuaily  sink  and  drown  their  crews,  Mr.  Burt  might 
couHistently  ask  some  questions  about  Cleveland  pig.  He  might 
inquire  if  it  be  true  that  you  cannot  make  a  sound  weld  of  iron 
where  phosphorus  is  present  in  the  iron  or  coal  used?  Does  not  the 
iimallest  quantity  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  prevent  adhesion?  Is 
not  this  the  difliculty  and  danger  of  welding  boiler  plates?  Is  not 
the  expulsion  of  the  phosphorus  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  the 
carbon  ?  And  iu  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  carbon  is  there  not 
decrcau  of  tensile  strength?  If  it  need  skill  and  ingrnuity  in 
"pfOcesB"  80  to  eliminate  tiic  phosphorus  contained  in  the  ore  as  to 
render  :t  fit,  by  the  adraisturc  of  hicmatiic  and  Spanish  orCj  for  cou- 
venion  into  rails,  what,  Mr.  Burt  might  ask,  can  be  the  quality  of 
fthip-plates  and  angle-bars  made  from  the  ore  that  is  not  subjected  to 
the  "processes"  for  the  manufacture  of  steel?  It  is  no  uueommoa 
light  to  see  a  plate,  intended  for  use  in  the  construction  of  a  ship, 
break  in  halves  by  a  fall  from  no  greater  height  than  a  railway  truck. 
Let  Mr.  Burt  himself  examine  ships  in  frame  in  yards  to  which  his 
instincts  as  a  representative  of  sailors  will  direct  him,  and  count  for 
himself  the  number  of  cracked  and  defective  angles  which  are  to 
bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  cargo  and  all  the  straining  and  varying 
motions  of  a  labouring  fabric.  You  may  build  a  very  showy  house 
with  nine-inch  walls  and  mortar  that  is  half  dirt :  it  looks  a  fine 
lildiog  certainly — but  wait  for  the  first  gale  of  wind  or  a  thundcr- 
irm  I  Yet  death  need  not  necessarily  lurk  in  the  trowel  and  the 
ricks  of  the  jerry  houacbuilderj  if  the  skeleton  does  not  rise  from 
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the  seweru ;  you  can  run  out  and  save  your  life  before  tbe  roof  gires 
way,  even  if  the  ehimney  stacks  are  in  the  front  garden  auil  the 
attic3  and  baacmcut  are  flooded.  But  wlieu  the  jerry-builder  puts 
liis  hand  to  a  ship,  it  is  Death  who  draws  up  the  specifications,  who 
apltts  the  beads  of  the  rivets,  who  increases  a  roiajudgcd  length  of 
iron  by  a  block  of  wood  painted  to  resemble  metal,  who  christens 
the  ship,  drinks  to  her,  launches  and  manA  her  and  goes  to  sea  with 
her  and  the  poor  fellows  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  is  going  to  represent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  construction  of  ships  cooccrus  the  lives  of 
sailors  as  fully  as,  I  will  not  say  more  than,  the  question  of  free- 
board. ClasaificatioD  is  good  for  iuauronce,  but  it  is  of  no  use  aa  a 
Uff!-guarding  couditiou.  In  the  days  of  oak,  teak  and  treenails  sailors 
never  thought  of  considering  whether  the  i-esseis  they  signed  for 
would  hold  together ;  but  now  tliey  want  to  know  this,  aud  1  suspect 
that  they  will  require  Mr.  Burt  to  go  very  closely  into  the  matter. 
They  do  not  perhaps  expect  their  cargo-tanks  to  be  built  as  if  they 
were  men-of-war;  but  if  loss  of  life  at  sea  is  to  be  diminished,  some 
me,asnrefi  will  have  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  a  superior 
quality  of  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  plates,  angles  and  screw  and 
crauk-shafts.  We  put  a  hall-mark  on  gold  that  tbc  world  may 
know  its  quality.  Is  not  the  iron  that  has  to  convey  acores  of  lives 
across  the  ocean  more  precious  than  gold  ?  Why  not  stamp  what  is 
fit  for  use  that  the  sailor  may  know  how  best  to  invest  the  treaaare 
of  his  lUo  ? 

But   the  causes  of  loss  of  life   at  sea  cannot  be  limited  to  the 
settlement  of  load  marks  or  by  integrity  in  construction,   even  if 
both  were  achievable.     A  great  deal,  of  course,  would  be  done  by  the 
buildiug  of  vessels  on  such   Hues  that  when  they  were  afloat  the 
weight  of  a  quarter.boat  would  not  make  a  diifereuee  bctwceu  a  list 
<to  starboard  and  a  list  to  port ;  whilst  in  freeboards,  an  improvement,  J 
according  to  the  notions  of  Bailors,  might  be  expected  if  the  thcorich- 
which  prevail,  for  instance,  at  Newport — "  their  idea  was  that  in  i^, 
iwell-built  ship  they  might  gain  two  or  three  inches  liy  measuring  ia.m 
front  of  the  board  instead  of  amidships ;  for  although  they  Iiad  no 
desire  to  put  the  last  straw  on  the  camel's  back,  they  thought  tbc 
camel  should  bear  a  proper  load" — could  be  settM.  after  the  knock- 
on-the-head  fashion  of  the  elder  Weiler,  so  that  no  owner   would 
dream  of  putting  "  last  straws  "  in  juxtapositiou  with  "  proper  loads," 
nor  fall  half  crazy  over  fractions  of  inches  of  immersion  iu  the  belief 
that  the  space  that  divides  life  from  death  at  sea  is  of  tbc  width  of 
the  darkened  end  of  his  finger-nail.     The  aurvivors  of  a  wreck,  the 
penniless  and  friendless  relatives  of  the  drowned  seamen,  wiU  charge   I 
the  owner  with  other  wrongs,   other  outrages  upon   our  common 
humanity,  than  badly  built  ships  aud  ships  sunk  so  deep  by  cargo 
ikbat  dock  officials  used  to  such  spectacles  are  still  to  be  heard  moi- 
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iznuing  their  Mondcr  aod  disgust  as  the  irou  coffiu  varps  slowly  outj 
vith  the  balf-clothcd,  half-druuk  sailor  ou  her  flourishing  a  tipsy 
farewell  to  the  pier-head.  If  that  sainc  sajlorj  instead  of  being 
fltupclied  vith  driuk,  had  his  scasc:^ ;  if,  ou  lookiug  over  the  side  and 
aloiig  the  deck,  he  should  suddenly  realize  the  peril  of  remaining  on 
IxAid  such  a  ship;  and,  if  thus  prompted  by  love  of  life,  he  should 
spring  ashore,  the  act  would  be  called  desertion.  Kow  it  is  with 
lesertion,  it  i«  with  uuderuianmug,  aud  other  features  presently  to  be 
touched  upon,  that  the  Shipping  Commission  will  have  to  deal,  if  the 
object  of  its  assembling  is  to  consider  the  cau»es  of  loss  of  life  at  sea ; 
And  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  will  deserve  well  of  the  forecastle  hand^  if  he 
lakes   all  the   meaning  of  undcrmanning  aud  all  the  reasons  fur 

Meaerting  plain  to  the  country.  For  my  own  part,  veuturing  to 
express  a  personal  opinion  ou  a  subject  upon  which  I  feel  strongly,  I 
know  of  no  greater  cruelty  than  the  operation  of  the  law  that  permits 

,9  knot  of  country  gentlemen,  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sea,  to 
End  a  sailor  to  prison  for  six  or  eight  weeks  with  hard  labour  for 
declining  to  join  his  ship  after  signing  articles.  The  shipowner  com- 
plaining of  desertion  says  that  since  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  this  ofieuce  he  has  no  remedy ;  his  ship  is  detained,  he  is  put  to 
heavy  expense,  aud  so  on,  and  so  ou.  No  remedy  !  Why  such  is  his 
remedy,  that  were  it  applicable  to  the  workiug  classes  ashore,  there 
would  be  rebellion  aud  bloodshed  throughout  the  land  in  a  week.  If 
it  be  no  remedy  to  have  the  power  of  carrying  a  man  who  deserts  on 
board  the  ship  by  the  legs  aud  the  arms,  by  tlie  head  aud  the  feet, 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  police  if  the  master  and  mates  and 
the  others  who  may  help  are  not  strung  cuongh  to  convey  him  aboard; 
or,  failing  this,  if  there  be  no  remedy  in  the  alternative  of  bringing 
the  man  before  a  magistrate  aud  procuring  his  imprisoument  for  a 
term  as  long  as  a  miscreant  would  hare  to  serve  for  knocking  his  wife's 
eye  out  or  starving  his  children — what  would  the  shipowner  hare? 
Will  notliing  short  of  the  gallows  for  the  absconding  sailor  suit  him  ? 
You  cannot  lock  your  footman  up  for  leaving  your  house  after  he  lias 
agreed,  to  work  for  yuu  ;  you  cannot  with  your  own  hands  and  those  of 
Otbera  carry  bodily  back  to  the  scene  of  his  labour  the  gardener  who 
objects  to  you  and  your  garden,  nor  will  the  police  help  you  to  drag 
him  by  the  head  and  heels  to  the  half-dug  bed  or  to  the  partly-mowed 
Uwii.  Yet  the  shipowner  may  thus  deal  with  a  sailor  who  r^rets 
his  bargain  and  quits  his  ship.  "  If/'  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
fine  aud  memorable  address  to  the  shipowners,  "  if  a  mau  has  entered 
iuto  an  engagement  and  refuses  to  join  his  ship,  his  owner,  or  the 
toaster  or  the  mate  or  the  consignee  of  the  ship  may,  without  the 
UM»tancc  of  the  police,  convey  the  mau  forcibly  on  board.  There  is 
no  Kuch  yrovisiun  t»  /Ac  ca»t  of  another  employment  in  thit  hingdom'* 
1*1  the  reader  weigli  these  italicised  words  and  consider  them  side  by 
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side  with  the  owner's  cry  of  No  Remedy!  I  have  bcforc^'me] the 
opiniou  of  a  keeper  of  a  sailor's  boarding-huuse,  a  mau  of  judgmcutt 
and  experience.  Speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  Merchant  5^eameai 
{ Payment  of  Wages)  Act,  1880,  he  declares  that  numbers  of  respect- 
able sailora  wouhl  rattier  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  ship  for  wliich 
they  had  unwittingly  signed  than  submit  to  the  ignominy  of  a  term 
of  imprison nncnt  for  breach  of  contract.  He  also  aflirms  that  many 
seamen  "Who  have  no  intention  of  missing  tlieir  vessels  fail  to  reach 
their  ships  iu  many  instances  by  five  or  ten  minutes  only.  I  could' 
quote  numerous  coses  where,  in  addition  to  lotting  all  tbeir  cSeeta, 
seamen  liave  undergone  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  through  being  delayed  by  conveyance  ;  and  others 
have  actually  bceu  takcu  into  custody  whilst  endeavouring  to  join 
tbeir  ships." 

I  have  provided  myself  with  a  few  examples  of  desertion  or  rcfasal 
to  return  to  the  ship,  wliieh  I  lielieve  shipowners  and  all  concerned 
in  our  maritime  interests  will  consider  as  fairly  typical.  They  shall  be 
related  with  the  utmost  brevity  possible: — 

"  Ship  Sfiiiilfff  Lfuth. — In  a  moderate  gale  seven  men  came  aft  to  tlie  cnpt;iin 
mid  rer^ueatcd  bim  to  put  back.     They  gava  no  reason,  find  ri.'fiised  to  wear 
ship.     Two  of  tbe  sfveu  rchinied  to  tlieir  duty;   the  others  continuiag  t( 
refuse,  tbe  captain  carried  his  vessel  to  Swansea.      Tlie  men,  wlien  before' 
the  magistrates,  said  the  &hip  was  uii<seaworiliy ;  tho  captain  doDted  this.   One 
man  dedared  that  the  stirrups  of  the  mainyard  footropes  had  carried  awny, 
and   tliat  tlic  crew   were   iu  cousequence  ufruid  to  go  upon  that  yard.     Also^ 
that  the  house  in  whicli  the  men  lived  was  unfit  for  oocupaUoD,      Also  that  a 
small  Boa,  not  heavy  enough  to  knock  a  man  down,  broke  the  house  to  pieces. 
The  cajiCain  admitted  that  Dae  of  tlie  stirrups  was  gone,  and  t!iat   the  house' 
wm    broken.      Tbe  prisoners  further  dt-clarcd  that  *  the  steering  gear  woiT 
bad,  and  the  hunks  wore  all  wet.'     The  bencli  eharacteriKod  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners  as  extremely  bad,  and  sentenced  them  to  eight  weeki'  imprison- 
ment with  hurd  labour." 

Next  :— 

"Ship  Winm/red. — Eloven  men  charged  with  rofiising  to  do  their  dn^. 
Some  were  English,  some  foreign.  The  Englishmen  said  lliey  refused  duty 
because  the  foreigners  were  inaipable  of  doing  theirs,  and  therefore  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  cross  tho  Atlantic  in  winter  with  such  a  crew.  All  the  mea 
were  admitted  as  able  seamen  ;  but  the  master,  in  reply  to  the  magistrates, 
owned  Uiat  lie  thought  the  foreigucra  were  not  capable  of  doing  their  duty. 
Uo  was  williog  to  g»t  rid  of  the  six  foreigners,  and  obtain  substitutes  if  tho 
otliers  would  consent  to  return.  The  Bench  naked  tho  Englishmen  if  they 
would  consent  to  return  on  that  understanding ;  but  this  they  refused 
do,  8a)'Iiig  ihey  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  go  back.  They  alsu  luadi 
reference  to  the  had  state  of  the  ship  and  tbe  rigging;  but  tJiat  the  master-" 
denied,  and  reminded  the  Bench  that  the  vesael  would  not  have  btvm  al — 
lowed  to  proceed  on  lis  voyage  in  an  unseaworthy  condition.  The  foreign* 
also  refused  to  return  to  the  iVi'iiHi/reil,  some  stating  that  they  did  not  know 
English,  and  thus  could  not  understand  the  orders  that  were  given  theoi. 
whilst  others  would  give  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  go  back.  I 
Dinted  out  that  ttie  foreigners  were,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  EngUsf 
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Dieo,  for  ilie}r  had  signed  the  articles  representing  tlieDiselves  as  ablo  seamen, 
•wbereaB  they  were  not  such.  The  men  w<u-e  allowed  to  consult  togeliier  for 
a  filiort  time,  but  they  still  refused  to  return  to  the  vesuel,  nnd  the  Bench 
accordingly  sent  thctu  to  prison  for  one  month  with  hard  labour." 

Neit : — 

"  Ship  Rutkan. — Five  of  the  crew  charged  with  refusing  <^utT  on  a  voyage 
to  the  £^t  Indict.  They  went  to  the  master  and  complained  of  the  stato  of 
tie  forecastle,  which  they  alleged,  was  full  of  water,  that  had  got  in  through 
the  hnwaepipe.  One  of  the  oflicers  went  and  looked  at  it.  In  the  meantime 
tlie  pipes  had  been  stopped  with  rope,  the  carpenter  being  unable  to  Bad  the 
plates  provided  fur  the  purpose.  Later  on  they  went  lo  the  captain  and  asked, 
tiini  what  port  he  intended  to  sti-cr  for.  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  Ply- 
mouth. Thev  then  refused  to  work,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  put 
into  Portsmouth,  Uiua  occaaiuning  much  delay  and  expense.  In  defence  the 
prisoners  said  that  the  foreoastic  was  full  of  water,  and  that  the  men  oa  the 
port  side  were  swamped  out  of  their  himimocks  ;  tliere  was  a  delay  of  about  an 
hour  in  stopping  up  the  hawsepipe,  and  the  forecastle  was  so  full  of  water  that 
their  cloUiPS  wert  Hooting  about.  Klorcover,  they  contended  that  t]ie  captain 
committed  an  illegal  act  in  filling  up  the  spare  bunks  with  ship'n  stores.  The 
magistrates  asked  the  captain  whether  ho  was  willing  to  take  ihe  men  back  if 
they  were  discharged.  The  captain  replied  in  the  affirmative  {  hut  the 
prisoners  declined  to  return  to  tho  ship,  saying  thut  the  place  was  not  fit  for  a 
pig.  The  mngittralet  gentcnct'l  thr  fnt'gOuftfi  to  j'ourtffH  dnyii'  irnpn'tontafttt 
tcith  hard  labour,  nayinq  that  they  had  onhj  inJlicUd  a  flight  ptiius/iment^ 
becauM  thfy  confidered  thai  the  jorecaetU  wan  in  a  atatf  iwjit  for  the  men  to 
lii-€  I/*,  and  they  had  a  yerjtcl  ritjht  (o  complain.  Where  the  offence  lay  was, 
that  when  the  defect  wns  remedied  they  still  refused  to  do  any  other  work 
tlian  mere  navigation  of  the  ship.  They  thought  the  carpenter  was  to  blame 
far  not  knowing  where  to  put  his  hands  on  the  plates  for  stopping  the 
hawsepipe." 

•       Next  :— 
"Ship  ToctspiUa. — Eight  seaman  charged  with  wilful  disobedience.     They 
complained  of  the  ship  being  too  wet,  and  refused  to  proceed.     Sent  to  prison 
for  six  weeks  with  bard  labour. 

■  Let  these  siiflice.  The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  as 
many  examples  as  would  make  fifty  volumes  of  this  publication  could 
be  furnished.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  will  koow  that  there  must  ucces- 
sarily  be  bad  sailors  amon^  the  vast  number  of  English  seafarers ; 
but  be  will  also  know  that,  bad  as  maoy  sailors  ore,  they  must  be  bad 
to  a  degree  not  readily  conceivable  even  by  the  CJoveruor  of  a  gaol» 

■  or  any  one  used  to  criminals,  to  prefer  the  heavy  punishment  of  hard 
labour  and  contincment,  with  loss  of  clothes  and  money,  to  adhering 
to    their   undertaking  to    work    the  ship,  tiijoy    their    liberty,   and 

earn  their  wage*.  Hence  as  there  is  something  repugnant  to  common 
scsnse  in  the  theory  that  these  men  love  imprisonment  for  its  own 
Ba.l£e,  voQ  are  forced  to  consider  whether  in  numberless  cases  justice 
lackA  been  done  to  crews  who  have  submitted  to  the  degradation  of 
ixxiprisonmcnt  sooner  than  return  to  the  ship  which  they  prouou 
uxiHcaworthy,  or  to  the  captain  whom  they  declare  brutal,  or  to 
prorisiont  which  they  alBrm  arc  uufit  for  human  food.     Tt  i«  atl 
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moustroiis  that  benches  of  magistrates  composed  of  country  farmen, 
retired  doctors,  clergymen,  and  the  like,  with  sliipovners  to  boot, 
should  be  held  qualified  to  decide  such  matters.  A  sailor  will  say 
oue  thing,  his  captain  is'iW  say  another.  The  captain,  standing  iu  the 
witness-box,  may  know  that  yonder  nervous,  boUofv-cheeked,  ill-cUd 
seaman  is  speaking  hc&vcn's  own  truth  ;  and  were  it  not  for  his  bread 
and  butter,  there  is  many  a  roaster  of  a  sliip  vhoj  as  a  man  and  a 
sailor,  would  in  eases  of  this  kind  spurn  the  dete&tablc  obligation  of 
lyiDg,  which  comes  upon  him  by  imposition  of  his  owner.  But  the 
•'  Bench  "  believe  the  captain  j  they  have  not  seen  the  ship,  and  if 
tfaey.had  they  would  uot  be  able  to  reaicmbcr  which  end  of  her  the 
sailor  before  them  lived  in  ;  so  consideriug  the  case  proved*  they  give 
the  "  prisoner  "  (God  help  him !)  the  alternative  of  returning  to  liis 
"  duty,"  or  going  to  prison  ;  and  the  sailor,  who  may  have  a  home 
and  a  wife,  to  whom  liberty  is  dear,  to  whom  the  slender  monthly 
Wage  is  precious,  says  Ko  1  He  fears  the  ship,  he  will  uot  sail  in  her, 
he  will  go  to  gaol ;  and  for  two  months  this  man,  who  has  possibly 
saved  life,  done  noble  service  at  sea,  is  a  felon,  on  a  level  with  the 
garrotter,  the  burglar,  the  flifc-bcatcr,  the  baby-starver,  because  he 
refused  to  sail  iu  a  ship  he  never  saw  until  he  was  aboard  of  her,  a 
"  signed  '*  man  I 

1  would  entreat  of  Mr.  Burt  to  maturely  consider  three  things  i  fint» 
the  high  and  manly  deeds  of  sailors,  the  records  of  which  are  as 
numerous  as  the  reports  of  the  committal  of  seamen  to  gaol  for 
refusiug  duty ;  next  the  numbers  of  ships  which  are  aauually 
foundering ;  and  third,  the  eonstruetion,  e<iuipmcnt  and  character 
(not  Lloyd's)  of  the  vessels  from  which  the  sailor  deserts.  For  it  ^ 
will  not  do  to  say  tliat  our  sailors  are  a  fine  body  of  fellows,  ^ 
as  we  invariably  affirm  when  we  present  one  or  another  of  them  with 
a  silver  cup,  or  a  telescope  for  a  heroic  deed ;  then  admit  tlmt  ships 
are  uot  as  they  ahtiuld  be,  which  we  are  repeatedly  finding  out  when 
oue  of  them  founders  full  enough  of  people  tu  make  her  loss  a  &thk> 
ing  disaster ;  and  theu  wonder  why  desertions  happen.  Mr.  Burt 
may  Ik:  told  by  shipowners  that  it  is  not  the  good  but  the  bad  saikir 
who  ribks  the  consequence  of  breaking  his  contract.  Dut  I  hope  he 
will  uot  believe  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  uf  desertion  it  ia  a 
queaticn  of  life  or  death — whether  a  mau  shall  go  to  sea  and  be 
drowned,  or  whether  he  shall  stay  ashore  and  be  locked  up  ;  and  if 
any  shipowner  will  prove  to  mc  that  a  good  sailor  does  not  value  his 
life  as  highly  as  a  bad  sailor,  then  he  shall  convince  me  that  it  is 
only  bad  sailoi's  who  arc  scut  tu  gaul.  AVhy  desertion  taken  place  is 
uot  because  seamen  are  bad,  but  because  ships  are  bad ;  bad  in  build, 
form,  workmanship ;  bad  iu  food,  wages  and  foreigners  ;  bad  in  being  ^^' 
undermanned  and  overloaded,  and  so  insured  that  the  risk  taken 
almost  wholly  the  mariner's. 
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In  uearlj  all  the  cases  of  desertiou  which  come  before  magistrates 
the  coui[)]uiut  is  that  the  tihip  is  uiiscawurthy.  The  captaiu'n  auswer 
is  that  if  the  ship  were  as  the  mea  represent  her  she  would  not  hare 
beeu  suffered  to  leave  port.  Ncvcrthelcsa^  it  ia  agaia  aud  agaiu  de- 
cided. la  the  marine  law  courts  and  hy  inquiries  that  Bhi[i8  liave 
foundered  because  they  left  port  in  au  unscaworthy  conditiou. 
Hcuce  the  aisscrtion  that  a  Mliip's  conditiofi  must  be  good  because  the 
Board  of  Trade  surveyor  let  her  pass  ia  no  answer  to  the  sailor's  com* 
plaint.  It  might  be  worth  Mr.  fitirt^s  while  to  aacertatu  from  the 
lips  of  sailors  themselves  to  what  extent  tlie  remedies  au  owner  or 
captain  has  against  a  crew  are  oppressive  and  barbarous.  Let  me 
instance  some  of  the  causes  for  desertion.    Here  is  a  case  : — 

**  The  captain  of  a  vessel  in  Kanisgate  ]iai-bovir  comiiltiiiied  of  the  insubordina- 
lioD  of  ono  ol'hii  orcw,  a  Geroiaiij  who  poRitivcIy  rofused  to  go  to  s^ji.  The 
seaman,  tn  answer  to  the  Bench,  who  recomtn ended  him  to  rejoin  his  ship, 
declined  to  do  so.  The  mate  had  cruelly  ill-treated  him  on  previous  voyages. 
He  •*  kicked  him  nbout  the  deck,'  and  had  buen  charge*!  with  nssnultiDg  him 
before,  nod  was  fined  for  doing  it.  lie  (the  mate)  bad  vowed  ho  would 
*  takv  it  uiit  of  him  '  when  he  got  to  sea.  He  woo  safe  on  shore,  but  not  on 
tJiat  vessel,  where  he  would  very  likely  be  thrown  overboard.  The  mate 
denied  beating,  or  in  any  way  ill-trenting  him.  The  seaman  h.id  brought 
him  before  the  magistratos  at  a.  little  jilace  in  Scotland  for  assaulting  him,  and 
be  was  fined.  He  had  not  molested  him  since.  The  Bunch  again  advised  the 
aeamaa  to  go  on  board,  but  lie  hrtuly  refused  to  do  so,  siiyiog  he  would  uoc  be 
safe  there.     He  was  ultimately  removed  to  the  PoHco- station." 

Let  us  now  have  the  sequel  to  this  business.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  forcibly  carry  him  aboard  from  the  police-station.  This  failing, 
he  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  again,  aud  witnesses  said  : — 

■'  He  became  very  violent,  and  clutched  hidd  of  the  shafts  of  a  van  to  prevent 
himvelf  being  taken  further.  When  they  got  htm  away  from  that  he  laid 
down  and  cunimenced  kiulciug.  The  iiiato  tried  to  hold  hiii  le^,  to  prevent 
him  from  injuring  the  constables  present,  but  the  defendant  kicked  him,  and 

said   he    would  kiok  his  head  off    before  he  would  go  on  Uie  ship. 

Defendant  said  he  did  not  wish  to  go  aboard.  The  Chairman  said  that 
defendant  had  not  only  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  court,  but  had  also 
assaulted  the  mate  and  the  constables.  A  flU[>erintfcndent  of  police  said  he 
tried  to  pcrsnade  the  defendant  to  go  down  fpiietly  to  the  vessel  with  the 
mate,  but  he  refVised,  and  con!i«r|uently  witness  had  to  aeitd  noma  coustables 
with  htm.  This  attracted  a  crowd,  whose  conduct  and  cries  of  '*  uu-Kogliab- 
likfi  "  seemed  to  excite  ttie  prisoner  und  umke  him  worse  iho^  he  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Some  of  the  crowd  were  an  much  to  blame  as  the  defendant, 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  he  should  not  tuke  proceedings  against  thein  for 
molesting  the  police.  Defendant  was  then  sentenced  to  seven  days'  hard 
iabonr." 

-  Now  if  Mr.  Thomas  Burt  has  any  recoUection  of  the  eaao  of  the 
y.  f.  Vhapmau,  the  second  mate  aud  boatswain  of  which  were  charged 
'with  the  murder  of  a  Russian  Finn,  by  fastening  him  to  the  fore-top- 
•oil  sheets,  he  will,  when  he  considers  that  the  Ram^gato  magi^tratea 
ordered  the  German  sailor  back  to  the  embraces  of  the  mate  at  a 
period  when  the  alleged  murder  ou  board  of  the  T.  F,  Chapman  was 
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fresh  in  public  memory,  be  as  much  astonished  and  disgusted  by  the 
sentence  of  seven  davs'  hard  labour  passed  upon  him  as  1  was.  I 
sbonld  be  sorry  to  suggest  that  the  German's  allegations  against  the 
mate  were  true ;  but  will  any  one  doubt  that  tbe  sailor  was  sincere 
in  his  terror  when  he  chose  imprisonment  iu  preference  to  going  on 
board,  and  when,  in  his  dread  of  the  consequences  nf  being'  put  into 
the  power  of  the  mate  again,  he  kicked  and  fought  the  constables  and 
others  who  sought  to  carry  him  to  the  ship  till  the  people  in  the  streets 
cried  "  shame"  and  *'  un-English-like!"  The  owner  says  he  has  no 
remedy.  What  docs  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  mean  ?  I  know 
what  tyranny  is  exercised  on  board  certain  kinds  of  ships ;  what 
secret  and  hateful  brutalities  are  practised  ;  how  one  man  will  often 
be  a  butt  for  the  rest ;  and  I  heartily  hope  that  Mr.  Burt  will  not 
spare  language  in  denouncing  a  law  that  permits  a  bench  of  ma^s- 
trates,  ignorant  of  the  inner  life  of  the  sea,  to  order  the  police  to 
force  a  poor  fellow  back  tu  his  ship,  wherein,  he  firmly  believes,  wheu 
she  is  well  at  sea,  he  will  be  brutally  ill-treated  and  perhaps 
murdered  ;  and  then,  because  he  will  not  go,  to  send  him  to  prison 
for  seven  days  with  hard  labour.  No  shipowner  could  treat  his 
flunkey  as  the  law  permits  him  to  treat  a  sailor;  he  dared  not,  if  he 
had  the  power,  for  the  mob  would  break  his  windows.  Why  should 
the  law  suffer  the  mariner  to  be  the  only  man  an  employer  of  lal>our 
can  tyrannously  deal  with  ?  Is  it  because  Jack  is  poor  and  friend- 
less? M'c  thoughllessly  say  "poor  Jack!"  it  is  always  "poor 
Jack."  Why  "poor"?  Landsmen  do  not  know.  May  Heaven,  in 
its  compassion  for  tbe  sailor,  make  tbe  landsman  know  why  Jack  is 
"  poor." 

And  now  let  me  take  auothcr  defence  submitted  by  the  sailor 
charged  with  desertiou — uodcrmanning.  I  have  been  told  that,  prior 
to  the  rei>tal  of  the  Nangation  Laws,  there  was  a  regular  scale  of 
manning  British  ships  per  one  hundred  tons.  I  fiud,  however,  from 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lefcvre,  joint  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  time  when  the  object  was  under  consideration,  that  the 
law  did  not  require  that  British  ships  should  carry  a  certain  uuuiber 
of  Brilish  seamen,  according  tu  the  tonuage,  unless  there  were 
foreign  seamen  on  board.  The  proportion  then  woa  one  British  sea- 
man for  every  twenty  tons,  with  as  many  foreigners  as  the  owner 
chose  to  ship.  This  was  a  protective  measure,  to  ensure  the 
employment  of  onr  countrymen  under  their  own  flag.  The  valuable 
condition  was  brushed  aside  with  much  that  was  rubbish,  the  poli- 
tical Dume  Partington,  in  her  zeal  to  cleanse  her  house,  liaviug 
demolished  ornaments  of  value  in  flourishing  her  broom  amongst  the 
cobwebs.  It  is  not  only  that  ships  arc  uow-a-days  undermanned,  but 
they  are  undermanned  with  foreigners  ;  thus,  in  the  most  emphatic 
sense,  reversing  the  wise  policy  that  enabled  this  country  to  gain  her 
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wondcrfal  maritime  supremacy.  In  the  case  of  the  ship  fPinni/red, 
we  have  seen  the  proportioit  aad  quidifications  of  the  foreigners 
^amoug  the  crew ;  and  how  the  EDglishmen,  holding  the  ship  uusca- 
rortby  with  a  forecastle  thus  equipped,  and  perhaps  distrusting  the 
suave  promisee  of  the  captain  tu  lind  "  substitutes"  for  the  foreigners, 
elected  to  go  to  prison  for  one  month  rather  tlian  (as  they  no  doubt 
thought)  tu  go  to  the  bottom  for  all  eternity.  If  the  shipowner  were 
the  man  he  was  in  the  days  of  Wigram,  Danbar,  Green,  and  Smith, 
when  stately  sailing  ships  were  the  property  of  private  firms  or  of 
individuals,  when  security  was  canieatly  endeavoured,  and  the  voyage, 
Ihongh  rather  slow,  was  perfectly  sure — then,  1  daresay,  we  should 
not  hear  sailors  demanding  a  manning-scale,  because  in  those  days 
•hips'  companies  were  numerous,  there  were  plenty  to  do  the  work, 
luid  what  with  midshipmen,  apprentices,  and  idlers  in  the  big  vessels, 
and  active,  hearty  hands  in  the  little  ones,  it  needed  a  strong  gale  of 
wind  to  summon  the  watch  below  on  deck.  But  now — no  matter 
the  reasons — the  managing  owner  shall  speak  for  himself — the 
economy  practised  in  respect  of  manning  results  in  steamers  and 
■ailing- vL-ssels  being  sent  to  sea  utterly  unfitted,  through  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  "  crew,"  to  encounter  any  sort  of  weather  short 
of  light  airs  and  smooth  water.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Burt  to  put  him- 
self (in  fancy)  iu  the  place  of  a  sailor.  He  has,  we  will  suppose, 
been  hanging  about  for  some  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  yard 
waiting  for  a  «hip.  ilu  finds  numerous  foreiguers  called  into  the  office, 
while  no  notice  i^  takeu  of  hii  capful  of  "  V.  G."  certificates.  At 
last  his  chance  comes,  and  he  "  signs  on"  for  a  steamer  he  has  never 
seen,  and  will  not  probably  see  till  be  jum[M  aboard  of  her;  and  all 
that  he  knows  about  her  is  that  she  ts  bound  across  the  Bay,  and 
that  the  month  is  January.  He  stei>s  on  board  with  his  bag,  and 
fittda  out  that,  not  counting  the  engineexi,  firemen,  master,  and  mate. 
there  are  just  enough  able  seamen,  when  formed  into  watches,  to 
enable  oae  to  steer  and  another  to  keep  a  look-out.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurt,  we  will  presume,  is  an  intelligent  sailor,  and  he  begins  to 
reflect.  He  says  to  himself,  "  I  am  a  Itve  man  and  I  desire  to  keep 
so.  I  have  signed  articles  for  a  ship  I  do  not  consider  safe.  I  will 
not  look  at  her  freeboard,  nor  will  I  cou«tder  whether  she  is  one  of 
those  cheap  steamen  built  to  carry  all  that  can  be  crammed  into 
them,  nor  will  I  trouble  myself  with  reflections  as  to  the  construction 
of  her  batches,  skylights,  chart-house,  and  other  erections,  how  she  is 
stowed,  whether  she  will  steer,  and  what  are  the  qualities  of  her  com- 
passes;  I  will  restrict  myself  to  her  crew,  of  which  1  am  one.  I 
have  seen  them,  and  one  is  an  undersized  Norwegian  who  does  not 
understand  English;  another  is  a  sickly  looking  Irishman,  wbo  i» 
lust  iu  astonishment  that  he  should  have  got  a  berth ;  the  other  h  a 
London  man  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  which  he  declares  prevents  him 
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from  distinguish  in  g-  colonrs.  If  T  go  to  sea  in  tbis  ship  T  mnst 
perish.  Being  an  able-bodied  man,  I  shall  uo  doubt  be  expected  to 
do  the  work  of  the  others.  It  is  impossible  that  any  look-out  can 
be  kept,  and  consequently  "we  shall  run  into  everything  and  be 
drowned."  So,  as  there  may  yet  be  time,  Mr.  Burt  shoulders  his 
bag  and  stejw  ashore.  The  mate  halloas  after  biro,  and  the  captain 
cries,  "Stop!"  But  Mr.  Burt  means  to  desert,  because  he  values 
his  life  more  than  he  cares  about  detaining  the  vessel  and  furnishing 
shipowners  with  another  iUustmlion  of  the  rascality  of  seamen;  and 
[lossibly  he  is  hardened  in  his  resolution  by  finding  that  tho  second 
engineer  and  a  fireman  arc  follomng  on  his  lieels.  What  the  resnlt 
must  be  wc  know.  Think,  then,  of  onr  highly  respectable  sailor  in 
prison  for  eight  weeks ;  but  consider,  also,  what  his  feelings  would 
be,  and  what  alsos/mw/rfbethe  emotions  of  the  magistrates  who  locked 
Jiim  up,  M'bcu  news  arrives — as  it  has  again  and  again  arrived  under 
like  circumstances — that,  much  about  the  date  when  our  sailor  was 
let  out  of  prison,  the  Tartar,  vrhich  he  had  refused  to  catch,  had 
foundered  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  with  the  loss  of  all  hands,  because 
(as  the  Wreck  Commissioner  may  in  due  course  determine)  she  was, 
&moug  many  other  things,  undermanned  ! 

Tlie  danger  of  undcrmanning  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  ship- 
owner and  by  the  seaman,  but  to  landsmen  it  docs  not  carry  the 
significance  it  possesses.  It  is  dne  to  the  publir  that  the  represen- 
totiTc  of  sailors  at  the  Commission  will  spare  no  pains  to  render  the 
perils  which  attend  this  disastrous  form  of  economy  intelligible  in 
their  widest  extent.  We  are  repeatedly  hearing  of  collisions. 
Ercry  year  hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  by  ships  running  into  one 
another,  and  property  of  enormous  value  is  saerlfieed.  Sailors,  I 
believe,  will  bear  Tne  out  whcu  1  say  that  the  bulk  of  these  colUsionB 
happens  because  there  ia  no  look-out  kept.  Take  the  case  of  a 
schooner  off  Ijowestoft,  bound  South  :  the  lights  of  a  steamer  are 
seen  bearing  about  one  point  on  the  port  bow.  The  steamer  comes 
along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  the  master  of  the 
8chooncr,  fcariug  that  he  will  be  run  into,  starboards  his  helm.  The 
steamer  passes  within  a  few  feet  of  the  schooner,  '*  becalmiug  her 
sails."  "  lyiere  were  no  orders  ffiven  on  board  the  steamer,  which 
plainly  showed  there  was  no  look-out,"  Take  the  report  of  a  vessel 
approaching  Falmouth  harbour.  "A  steamer  wilfully  or  carelessly 
steamed  right  across  my  bows,  he  going  up  Channel.  Neither  my 
oflScers,  pilot,  or  self  could  see  any  one  on  his  deck  save  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  who,  I  suppose,  had  his  course  given,  and  every  one  else 
had  to  leave  it  clear  for  him."  The  owner  of  a  small  vessel,  datiug' 
from  Newport,  after  recounting  two  narrow  espapes,  concludes  thus  : — 
"If  steamers  do  not  by  some  means  keep  a  better  look-out,  nobody 
knows  what  valuable  lives,  belonging  more  especially  to  sailing  vessels. 
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will  be  sacrificed,  particularly  now  that  steamers  are  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  number."  But  how  can  a  loolc-out  be  kept  if  men  are 
not  shipped  in  aufiicient  numbers  to  properly  work  the  ship  ?  A 
sailor  needs  rest  and  sleep  like  other  men ;  if  this  be  denied  him  ho 
will  doxe  OTPT  his  duty.  Owners  no  doubt  expect  that  because  a 
seaman  signs  to  do  a  day's  work  of  twenty-four  hours  he  will  alwa3rs 
be  found  serviceable  and  wide-awake.  But  owners  must  try  to  for- 
give sailors  for  having  to  yield  to  natural  laws  ia  spite  of  freights 
and  dividends.  No  other  labourer  in  the  world  is  understood  to  }j« 
at  the  disposal  of  his  master  for  twenty-four  hours  in  every  day  ;  but 
this  is  Jack's  coudition,  and  short-handed  crews  do  often  conic  very 
near  to  making  every  hour  in  the  twctity-four  full  of  hard  work. 

■  An  insufficient  crew  is  soon  cxhansted ;  snd  inasmuch  as  a  sailor  signs 
W   articles  on  the  umlcriitaQding  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy,  then  when  he 

finds  she  is  not  so  by  reason  of  her  being  undermanned,  I  contend 
that  he  has  a  right  to  reftiso  to  sail  in  the  vessel,  the  breach  of  con- 
tract being  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  owner  or  master,  who  ought  to 

■  be  made  responsible  for  violating  a  distinct  understanding,  whereby 
the  sailor  may  have  lost  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  berth  on  a  vessel 
that  would  Lave  satisfietl  him.     Of  course  the  remedy  fur  desertion 

■  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowner.  Mr.  Chamberiain  has  said 
it,  and  it  is  known  as  a  truth  throughout  the  whole  seafaring  world. 
Then:  are  very  few  seameu  uow-a-duys  who  would  go  to  sea  for  three 

pounds  ten  shillings  a  month,  if  they  could  earn  fifteen  shillings  a  week 

by  stopping  asliorc.     Those  Mho  can  stop  ashore  do.     As  the  old  and 

^tter  and  intelligent  class   of  sailors   die  out,  those   jHirfoatly   well 

qaalificd  to  succeed  them  refuse  to  make  a  calling  of   the  sea ;  they 

^rc  disgusted  with  the  neglect,  the  punishments,  the  perils,  the  prira< 

tioDS  which  are  the  sailor's  lot,  twt    by  virtue    of   the    vocation,  but 

Because  of  the  attitude    of   the    owner  :  hence   inferior   men   come 

Bbrward  and  are  taken.      They  arc  not  genuine  seamen,  and  they  are 

Bbippcd  in  companies  so   small   as  to   be   utterly  inadequate   to   the 

discliargc  of  the  barest  safe-guarding  duties ;   even  these  men  soon 

K«arn  to  loathe  a  life  in  which  it  is  all  working  hard,  living  hard,  and 

•ing  bard ;  eventually  the  dregs  give  way  to  the  lees,  and  then  you 

ir  of  the  half-naked,  starving  "  pier-head  jumpers/'  of  desertion^ 

policemen,  mngistratcs,  and  imprisonment.      The  remedy  is  in  the 

:»TTucr'3  hauds.     As  it  is  he  is  destroying  a  noble  service.     The  red 

^1141^  still  flies,  but  its  traditions  arc  gone;  that  is  to  say,  you  must 

»«^k  them  in  another  page  of  history  ;  you  will  find  no  hint  of  them 

L'K3  ours.      Do  owners,  when  they  assemble  at  their  mectingft,  ask  one 

■■.'Bother  with  grave  and  generous  anxiety  to  discover  the  truth,  why 

■ffiilen  are  ns  they  are  said  to  be?  why  they  desert  ?  why  there  is  no 

Jiprger  the  old  British  loyalty  and  dulifulnc^s  which  kept  crews  ship- 

atcs  in  the  same  forecastle  for  Toy^e  after  voyage  ?     "  We  are 
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tuld/'  said  the  Bishop  of  Durham^  speaking  at  Stockton  some  time 
since,  "  that  one  in  every  sixij  sailors,  if  1  remember  rightly,  dies  by 
drowning.  There  is  a  great  Teaponsibility,  I  say.  There  is  hiinlly 
any  class  of  raea  iii  this  diocese  who  does  uot  directly  or  indirectly 
owe  his  wealth  to  sailors."  The  wealth  due  to  the  toils  aud  perils 
of  the  sailor  may  be  traced  all  round  the  coast  and  thence  to  the 
heart  of  this  nation.  AVe  all  know  this,  but  it  needs  thinking  of,  if 
we  wish,  aa  aa  insular  peoplcj  to  understand  what  we  owe  to  the 
merchant  sailor,  aud  how  by  sufiering  him  to  be  treated  as  we  dare 
uot  permit  any  other  worker  to  be  treated,  we  are  jcopardiziug  our 
naval  supremacy,  aud  hastening  the  decay  of  those  very  maritime 
interests  whicli  shi^rawnera  arc  short-sighted  enough  to  declare  are 
being  threatened  by  every  efibrt  that  is  made  to  court  good  men  to 
sea  by  assurance  of  safety  and  comfort. 

I  dwell  at  length  on  this  question  of  desertion,  because  a  thousand 
things  Lave  been  said  about  it  ou  its  merits  or  demerits,  without 
reference  to  the  causes  which  produce  it.  JNlr.  Burt,  in  accentuating 
it,  would  not  be  providiug  seameu  with  an  excuse,  but  shipowners  with 
suggestions  fur  prevention.  I  will  venture  to  say  if  there  be  a  ship- 
owner in  this  country  dealing  with  cargoes  only — for  this  article  doe» 
not  refer  to  ocean  passenger  shipping  Companies — whose  vessels  are 
well  built,  mtII  stowed,  beyond  criticism  as  regards  load-line,  well 
officered  and  amply  manued  :  if  there  be  such  an  owner — let  us  trust 
there  arc  many — he  will  have  heard  with  surprise  of  the  diSicultiea 
complained  of  in  getting  trustworthy  crews,  aud  keeping  thera,  when 
signed,  fmm  desertinar.  Take,  by  all  means — take  both  bands,  full  1 
but  t/ive  something  too  I  Do  uot  hope  that  constables,  magistrates, 
aud  gaolers  arc  going  to  mould  human  beings  into  aaihrs.  If  it  be 
said  that,  such  is  competitinci  in  tbesc  times,  vessels  cannot  be  made 
to  "  pny  "  unless  they  are  built  and  managed  as  the  current  law 
permits  mcu  to  build  aud  manage  tliem,  then  the  inevitable  answer 
is  :  Be  it  so  ;  but  frankly  admit  tiie  unseawortluness  of  your  fabrics  ; 
own  that  your  theory  of  loading  is  to  submerge  to  a  degree  dangerous 
to  human  life  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  tliat  the  sailor  is  your  fellow- 
man,  cease  to  irritate  the  country  with  passiuuate  declamation  against 
his  evil  ways ;  because,  ou  the  evidence  of  your  own  caudour,  such 
arc  the  conditious  imposed  by  you  on  your  relations  with  him,  that 
he  cannot  deal  with  aud  by  you  ds  other  labourers  deal  with  aud  by 
their  employers. 

There  is  uo  doubt  that  legislation  in  maritime  afiUirs  has  been 
always  too  timid.  Mr.  Plimsoll  made  the  Guvernuicut  of  his  day 
undci'stand  that  many  lives  were  lost  by  the  foundering  of  old,  crazy, 
and  overladen  vessels,  chiefly  coasters,  and  be  advocated  a  fixed 
water-mark,  beyond  whose  submersion  no  owner  or  captain  should 
load  his  ship.     The  good  this    would  have  done  was  ueutralizi;d  by 
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the  Gorernment  declining  to   accept  the  responsibility  of  marking 
ships'  sides  themselves,  aud    imposing  the  obligation  on  the  owner, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  if  he  sent  his  vessel  to  sea  overloaded^ 
so  that  disaster  befel  her  in  consequence,  he  would  be  held  account* 
able.     Tliia  obviously  waa  unfair  to  the  owner  ;  no  rules  were  pre- 
scribed; ho  was  left   to  exert  his  own  judgment ;  the  temptation  to 
get  out  of  his  ship  all  the  profit  she  could  be  forced  to  yield,  inevitably 
prevailed ;  he  was  further  encouraged   by  observing  that   Board  of 
Trade  theories  concerning  full  loads  varied  at  difl'crent  porta;  yet  he 
was  in  a  false  position,  for  the  Department  suspecting  him,  acted  like 
the  detective  who  dressed  himself  up  as  an  old  gentleman,  with  his 
handkerchief  half  out  of  his  pocket,  to  tempt  the  light-fingered  ;  he 
raa  led  into  temptation  by  being  left  to  act  according  to  his  dreams 
of  gain,  always   hoping  that  his   load*mark    would  correspond  with 
those  departmental  ideas  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge.      Had  the 
State  boldly  taken  the  matter  into  its  own  hands^  then  and  there,  and 
put  its  OMu  mark  on  every  ship's  side,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
sailor  and  better  for  the  owner.      Wc  are  now  witnessing  the  result 
of  the  half-hearted  policy  that  imposed  the   whole  moral  burden 
of  loss  of   life   upoti  the   owner,   whilst    inventing    regulations  for 
him  he  was  expected  to  conform  to  without  knowing  what  they  were. 
Unless  you  mean  to  build  all  your  ships  alike,  one  rule  of  freeboard 
will  not  do  ;  every  "  loaded  factor  "  will  mean  a  fight.    What  then  is 
the  alternative  ?  You  will  have  to  take  every  ship  that  is  launched  on 
her  own  merits,  and  test  her  carrying  capacity  by  a  proccsH  that  will 
leare  nothing  to  theory.     Supposing   this   to   be  enacted,  the  State 
will  not  certainly  leave  it  to  the  owner  to  aflix  the  mark.     There  is 
therefore  a  probability  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  the   responsibility   of  defining  a  load-line   for   every  veaael. 
The   fruits  of  tliis  would  he  of  incah.nlahlc  value.      It  would  arrest 
OTcrbuildiDg.     It  would  starve  out  the  class  of  owners  the  merchant 
tcrvicc  ought  to  Ik:  rid  of.      It  would  tend  inimcuscly  to  the  increase 
of  safety  at  sea.      Further,  it  would    conduce   to   the  creation  of  a 
quite  superior  type  of  cargo- vessel  a.      Let  local  tests  of  carrying 
capacity  be  supplemented   by  some  such  limitatiou  of  the  gambling 
power  of  in&uring,  as  ^tr.  Chamberlain  has  indicated,  and  something 
like  a  real  step  will  have  been  made  iu  the  direction  of  the  reform 
of  the  existing  Marine  Muddle. 

Yet  there  are  other  points,  all  having  reference  to  desertion  and 
to  loss  of  life  which  must  be  fully  and  freely  inquired  into  if  the  Ship- 
ping Commission  is  to  serve  the  nation  rather  thau  tbe  owning  in- 
tcrciDi  only.  Mr.  Burt  may  well  suppose  that,  though  the  yards 
should  produce  fabrics  admirable  for  workmanship,  material  and  sea- 
going properties;  though  a  largo  aud  generous  policy  on  the  part  of 
owners  should  serve  to  court  good   aud   abundant  crews  into  their 
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forecastles ;  though  freeboards  should  be  defined  by  a  Bepartroei 
earnestly  desirous  of  fostering  aud  advanciug  the  interests  of  the 
<cmplayer,  but  uot  at  the  expense  of  the  sailor's  life ;  it  would  »lilt  be 
manifest  that  if  a  ship's  cargo  were  not  properly  and  carefully  stowed 
by  judicious  stevedoring,  and  by  all  those  internal  supports  and  ap- 
pliances of  shifting  boards,  bulkheads,  longitudinal  diTiaions  and  the 
like,  she  would,  though  fulfilling  all  the  above  conditions,  be  ab- 
solutely more  unsafe  than  a  badly-built,  low-cugincd  and  deep-laden 
craft,  so  stowed  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  shifting.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  subject  of  the  last  importance.  In  my  humble  judgment, 
it  stands,  as  au  item  of  sea-peril,  at  the  very  head  of  the  list.  Pro- 
bably if  Mr.  Burt  knew — he  may  know,  but  I  will  say  if  he  knew — 
how  cargoes  are,  in  these  days  of  violent  and  distracting  hurry,  pitch- 
forked into  ship's  holds,  how  aUips  arc  hauling  out  of  dock  crc  the 
crane  that  swung  the  last  case  into  them  has  scarcely  had  time  to 
revolve,  he  would  feel  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  nothing  but 
sailors'  ignorance  of  the  method  in  which  freights  have  been  tumbled 
down  the  hatchways,  nothing  but  their  being,  many  of  them — well, 
the  greater  proportion  of  them,  if  you  like — half-stupe6ed  with  drink 
when  they  jump  on  hoard,  prevents  such  an  increase  of  desertion  aa 
would  force  ships  to  lie  by  or  oblige  them  to  go  to  eca  without  crews. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  publitshcd  two  years  ago  in  the  Shipping 
and  Mercaniih  Gazette,  a  journal  that,  though  obviously  written  in 
the  interests  of  shipowners  and  merchants,  is,  nevertheless,  extremely 
generous  iu  tlic  Mjmcc  ami  promptucss  it  accords  to  the  complaints 
and  grievances  of  sailors.  The  writer,  after  pointing  out  that  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  Act  looks  only  to  the  soundness  and  fair  loading  of  ships 
and  the  suQicicucy  of  freeboard,  adds  : — 

"T  have  novor  seca  a  Board  of  Tradu  surveyor  look  down  a  ship's  bold  to 
see  it'  tlie  ship  be  loailcd  too  fi'iiil'  or  too  crank.  A  powder  magazine  cau  be 
huilt  over  a  lot  of  wet  coals,  and  there  is  no  one  to  tjtko  any  notice  of  it.  I 
know  a  ship  that  loaded  in  the  Loudon  West  India  Dock,  where  the  captain 

had  tore-stow  the  cargo  and  orrler  biiUaat,  to  mukc  the  ship  seaworthy I 

am  prei)ared  tn  prove  that  there  arc  more  nttips  lost  through  improper  stowage 

than  Irom  defecta  in  material  or  coustruction Stevedores  are  mostly 

lundsmcn,  who  call  at  the  mcrchniit's  otficu  for  orders.     In  many  cases  there 
is  no  more  consideration  liow  a  sliip  will  act  at  sea  tliaa   if  she  was  a  ware- 
house  I  will  give  you  an  outline  of  :i  Liverpool  charter  ;  Merchanc'aa 

respoasibitity  to  cease  on  handing  captain  hia  dispatcher,  the  ship  to  sail  withit^ 
forty-eight  hours.     In  outward  appearance  the  ship  looks  all  right ;  but  thts       a 
stowage  is  so  defective  and  d.-ing'srous,  tliat  tlie  Hrst  g.ile  ehe  meets  will  caos^    «i 
her  to  speak  a  language  which  means  '  re-stow  cargo  at  sea.' "  ^m 

But  the  limits  at   my  disposal  are  reached.     The  scheme  of  tK^^S 

Commission  is  happily  broad,  and  the  sailor  will  notice  with  satiafac:^ ^ 

tion  that,  though  the  ostensible  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  cxtcut  aim.< 
cause  of  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives  at  sea,  special  but   not  erclusii 
regard  will    be    had  to  marine  insurance,    to  tho  Marine  De|i&E>i 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  Mr.  Rothery,  and  to  the  condition 
ofioency  of  merchant  officers  and  seamen.  It  is  jmssihle,  thcre- 
Ast,  amODg  other  subjects  which  may  be  cou«i<iered,  vUl  be  that 
of  ^fventices;  or,  in  other  irords,  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
^flU  practiee  of  breeding  lads  to  the  aea ;  of  shipping  officea  and  tho 
obiiections  thereto  ;  of  the  nature  of  the  prorisions  supplied  to 
seamen  ;  of  nnsea worthiness  in  respect  of  compasses,  charts,  &c ;  of 
boaidiog-booses  and  the  distinct  ndrnuto^s  to  be  gained  by 
ting  all  possible  encouragement  to  such  kcepere  or  masters  of 
this  kind  of  establishments  as  are  obviously  sincere  in  tbeir  desire  to 
the  character  of  the  lodging-house  and  to  co-ojjcratc  with 
and  captains  in  supplying  good  men.  Such  is  tlic  nature  of 
the  Tocation  of  the  sea  that  there  is  scarcely  a  condition  of  it,  no 
natter  hov  remote  soever  it  may  seem  from  the  central  aiid  great 
perils  with  which  wc  arc  all  acquainted,  that  has  not  an  intluence 
upon  those  perils.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Commission  will  occupy 
tvo  years  in  hearing  and  inquiring.  Everything  needing  rectifica*. 
tioo  is  60  very  much  on  the  surface,  owing  to  the  cannonading  that 
has,  by  its  detonations,  brought  up  most  things  hidden,  vile  and  evil- 
imeUingf  from  the  bottom,  that  one  might  have  supposed  that  half 
the  space  of  two  years  would  have  exhausted  the  requirements  of  tho 
Commission.  Let  us  all  hope,  anyhow,  tliat  no  matter  how  lung  the 
pcocess  of  inculiation  may  take,  the  chicken,  when  it  tiora  ap[ie»r 
from  under  the  sitting  of  the  five  shipowners,  the  one  shipbuilder, 
the  four  lawyers,  the  two  underwriters  and  the  others,  among  whom 
are  the  Duke  of  Edinbnrgh,  Lord  Ahenleen  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
will  prove  a  healthy  and  useful  fowL  Since  1851,  most  of  the 
inarine  eggs,  which  all  sorts  of  people  have  been  exerting  thoir 
mbds  to  hatch,  have  proved  chalk.  Meanwhile  the  eyes  of  the 
"oommon"  sailor  will  be  riveted  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Hurt,  M.P. 

W.  Clark  Bussill. 
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'  Orergr   £liat't  JAft  <u  rtMtd  ia  krr  Mtrr*  and 

krr  JettnmU.  Arruignl  Hid  KdlM  bj  tser 
HMhanil.  J.  W.  CaoM.  WHb  Mrtrtuti  and 
oth«T  llliuiraltoos.  9  rola.  Lomoq:  Wiiluro 
Utukwood  A  Sou. 


THIS  sombre  book  reads  like  one  long  illustratiou  of  a  passage 
contained  in  Mr.  Myers*  essay  on  George  Eliot. 

"I  remember,"  says  Mr.  My  era,  "how  at  Cumbrldgo  I  walked  with  her 
ouce  in  the  Fcllowft'  garden  of  Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May,  and  she, 
stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking  as  her  text  ihe  three  words 
which  have  beeiL  used  so  oftuu  ns  tho  inspiring  trumpet-calls  of  nieu,  the 
words  God,  IinmorUih't^,  Dnty,  prgnnnnced,  vrith  terrible  canicstnesa,  how 
inconceivable  was  the  firei,  how  unbelievable  was  the  Mcontl,  and  yet  how 
peremptory  nnd  absolute  the  third.  Never,  perhaps,  had  sterner  accents 
atnrtncd  tlie  sovcrciguty  of  impersooal  and  unrecoinpeusing  law.  I  listened, 
and  night  lell ;  ber  grave  mujestic  countenance  turned  towarihi  me  like  a 
Sibyl's  in  the  gloom  ;  it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from  my  grasji,  one  by 
one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and  Toil  me  the  third  scroll  ouly,  awful  with 
inevitable  fate.'' 

Even  to  the  touch  of  artificial  gloom  artistically  pervading  this 
last  sentence,  the  biography  reads  like  au  elaborate  illustration  of  Mr. 
Myers*  reminiscence.  Very  early  in  the  book  all  belief  in  Revelation 
disappears^  the  faith  in  God  soon  follows,  the  hope  of  immortality 
vanishes  almost  without  a  sign  that  it  is  gone ;  but  as  "  uight  foils  " 
there  is  more  and  more  straining  to  enforce  the  theme  of  duty,  and 
more  and  niorc  emphatically  are  we  assured,  in  vague  but  anxious 
asseverations,  that  it  is  what  we  suppose  Mr.  Myers  means  to  convey 
by  the  words  "  awful  with  inevitable  fate."  George  Eliot  was 
assuredly  a  law  unto  herself,  in  a  sense  in  which  it  would  be  hardly 
true  to  say  the  same  of  any  sceptic  or  agnostic  who  ever  lived.  She 
ascribed  that  law  to  no  higher  source  than  her  own  mind,  tinless, 
indeed,  she  regarded  the  antecedents  which  bad  resulted  in  her  own 
existence  as  in  some  vague  sense  higher  than  that  existence ;  and  yet 
she  attributed  to  that  law  all  the  absoluteness  and  exaetingness  of  a 
power  it  would  be  infamy  to  evade ;  and  she  made  her  life  one  long 
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•tr&in  to  ahoT  that  an  interior  conception  of  good  may  be  even  more 
thau  au  equivalent  for  God — not  perhaps  so  soothing,  not  ao  exciting, 
possibly  even  justifying  a  deep  tinge  of  melancholy,  but  in  her  opiniou 
all  the  more  enduring,  all  tlie  more  ineradicable,  all  the  more  indc- 
pendent  of  the  processes  of  personal  judgment.  "  The  highest '  calling 
and  election  '  is  to  do  without  opium,  and  live  through  all  our  pain. 
with  conscious,  clcar-cycd  cudurancc,"  she  wrote  in  1860;  an<l  it  is 
clear  that  she  regarded  the  belief  in  revealed  religion  and  in  God  as 
nothing  but  opium-eating,  at  least  for  those  who,  like  herself,  could 
look  the  origin  of  religious  creeds  iii  the  face,  and  whu  coutd  dare  to 
pronounce  these  creeds  an  illusion  of  our  own  fostering,  if,  as  she 
herself  held,  an  illusion  they  really  are. 

To  me  the  character  aud  works  of  this  remarkable  woman  seem 
one  of  the  moat  startling  of  the  moral   phenomena  of  our  time  ;  and 
I  opcued  Mr.  Cross's  book  with  the  strongest   hope  that  it   would 
throw  some   new  and  vivid  lights  on  the   parailoxcs   of  her  career. 
To   a  great   extent   I  have  been  disappointed.      It  illustrates  her 
temperament  in   many    ways^   but   it   hardly  changes    in     a   single 
feature  the  estimate  of  her  mind  and  character  which  her  books 
and    life    had   previously    suggested.      It   discloses,    I    think,   that 
there  was  much  more  of  straining  in  her  ordinary  life  and  tempera- 
ment than   there   was  in   her   genius  properly  su-callcd — that    the 
artificial  element   so  strong   in   her,  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
paradox,  natural  to  her,  though  external  to  her  genius ;  that  she  was 
spontaneous  as  a  novelist,  artificial  as  a  woman  and  a  poet ;  that 
strenuous  as   she  was,  her  strenuousness   was  too  self-conscious  to 
reach  the  point  of  posiitivc  Htrcngth ;  and  that  what  I  may  call  the 
pedantically  scientific   vein  in    her  was  not  in  any  way   contracted 
from  her  association  with  Mr.  Lewes,  but  was  due  to  her  own  bias 
or    the  circumstances   of    her    education.      But   though    the  book 
supports  and  strengthens  these  inferences  in  a  multitude  of  diSercut 
ways,  they  are  none  of  thera  entirely  new  to   the  student  of  her 
writings.  The  Life  and  Correapoodence  verify  for  us  what  some  of  those 
who  hardly  knew   George   Eliot  personally,  had  previously   conjec- 
tured, that  the  richest  part  of  her  was  almost  a  secret  from  herself — 
^uite  a  secret  till  she  had  reacheil  raiddle-age — and  that  the  character 
known  to  herself  and  to  the  circle  of  her  intimates^  the  curioualy- 
harned  womau,  the  austere  sceptic,  the  considerately  gentle  friend, 
Uie  tenderly-devoted  partner,  stood  to  her  really  great  genius  more  in 
the    external  relation  of  a  faitliful   attendant  than  in  the   relation 
of  xnoral  substance  and  essence  to  the  attributes  and  qualities  of  that 
getMMUB.      Still   the  spectacle  which   the   Ijife   presents  is  impressive 
Oflcstigh — the  spectacle  of  an  industriously  regulated  career  cloven  in 
t»o      tiy  a  sudden  aud  striking  breach  with  a  moral  law   which  the 
^^re^t:    majority  of  men  hold  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  sucial  purity, 
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and  yet  a  career  Bustaining  itaelf  at  a  very  high  and  uniform  level  of 
ethical  principle  after  that  breach  as  trell  as  before  it,  and  apparently 
achieving    the    particular    object    for    which    that    breach  with  the 
comtnandment  was  made.     It  is  the  spectacle  too,  of  a  woman  irbo  was 
her  own  God,  not  in  the  least  in  the  vulgar  and  injurious  sense  of 
that  phjraae,  not  in  the  least  in  the  sense  of  worshipping  her  own 
nobility  and  priding  herself  on  her  own  gifts,  but  in  the  better  sense 
that  the  law  of  duty  which  she  regarded  as  imposed  upon  her  by 
nothing  mure  elevated  than  tlie  hidden  agencies  which  had  produced 
her  own  character,  was  really  a  religion  to  her,  and  one  which   she 
earnestly  strove  within  her  own  self-imposed  limits  to  obey,   and 
of  a  woman  who  endeavoured  with  all  her  might  to  promote  the 
diffusion    of  these    sentiments  of  "pity    and  fairness"    which  she 
regarded  as  embracing    "the  ntmost  delicacies  of  the  moral  life." 
No  one  can  read  the  Life  without  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
presentation  of  both  these  paradoxes — the  paradox  of  a  woman  not 
only  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  good,  but  not  to  all  appearance  in  the 
least  impulsive,  rather  singularly  painstaking  and  deliberate  in  all  her 
decisions,  calmly  absolving  herself  from  a  moral  law  to  which  she 
seems  to  have   attached  what  we   must   rcganl   as,  for  a  sceptic,  au 
almost  inexplicable  sacredneas,  and,  after  that  grave  step  downwards, 
not  apparently  deteriorating  or   slipping  any  lower,  but   giving  us 
picture  after  picture  of  the  most  impressive  kind  to  illustrate  the 
depth  of  meaning  in  tme  marriage,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of 
ignoring   that   meaning ;    and   next  the  paradox   of  a  woman   who 
held    God    to  be   a    mere  human    ideal,  and  immortality  to  be  a 
dream,  painfully  enforcing  in  every  way  open  to  her  the  dnty  of  a 
disiuterestcd  and  just  life,  and  preaching  in  season  and  out  of  season 
that  men   owe  as   much   obedience  to  an  elevated  thought  of  their 
own   as  they  could   possibly  owe  to  any  external  inspirer  of  that 
thought,   evcu  though   he  were  also   the   perfect  and  concentrated 
essence   of  it.     Even   in  an  age  of  paradox,  such  a  spectacle   is   a 
paradox  greater  than  all  the  rest.      Is  there  anything  in  the  Life 
calculated  to  attenuate  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  (icorge  Eliot  wa^  singularly  incredulons  of  the 
love  and  care  of  others  for  herself.  The  moat  prominent  trait  which 
Mr.  Cross  obser^'es  in  her,  and  which  is  amply  illiistnited  in  the  Life 
throughout,  is  that  George  Eliot  "showed  from  her  earliest  years  the 
trait  that  was  most  marked  in  her  all  through  life — namely,  the 
absolute  need  of  some  one  person  who  should  be  all  in  all  to  her, 
and  to  whom  she  should  be  all  in  all.  She  had,''  Mr.  Cross  goes 
on  to  say,  "  a  pre-eminently  exclusive  disposition."  Moreover,  she 
not  only  needed  to  feel  and  to  return  exclusive  devotion,  but  could 
not  endure  deficiency  in  the  external  evidence  of  it.  "  My  affections 
are  always  the  warmest,"  she  writes  to  Mr,  Bray,  "  when  my  friends 
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are  irithin  an  attainable  distance.     I  think    I  can  manage^"    alie 

adds,  jeatingly,  "  to  keep  respectably  warm  to  you  for  three  vceka 

without    seeiug  you,  but  I  cannot  promise    more  "  (vol.  i.  p.  146). 

And,  laughingly  as  tliis  was  written,  no  doubt  it  represented  some 

feeling  of  which   she  was  really  conscious.     la   auother  letter   to 

the    same    iriend    she  says:  "I  can't  help  losing  belief  that  people 

lore  me — the   unbelief   is  in  my   nature,  aud    no  sort   of  fork  will 

driTC  it   finally   out  "  (vol.  i.  p.  460).     And    again,    in    writing    to 

Mr.  Bray  :  "  It  is   an  old  weakness  of  mine  to   have  no  faith  in  an 

affection  that  does   not  express  itself;  and  when  friends  take   no 

notice   of    me   for  a  long  while,  I    generally   settle    down   into   the 

belief  that  they  hare   become  indifferent^  or  have   begun  to   dislike 

mc.     That  is  not  the  best  mental  constitution;  but  it  might  be 

worse — for  I  don't  feel  obliged  to   dislike   thetn  in   couscqueuce" 

(vol.  i.  p.  471 ).    In  other  words,  even  in  her  relations  to  human  beings, 

George  Eliot  had  extraordinarily  little  faith  ;  at  least,  as   regarded 

the  permanence  of  any  feeling  for  herself.      "  If  human  beings  would 

but  believe  it/'  she  writes,  "  they  do  me  most  good  by  saying  to 

mc  the  kindest  things  truth  will   permit"    [vol.  i.  p,  228),     And, 

undnnbtedly,   her  self- distrust,  licr  doubt  that  she  Mas  of  any  real 

importance    to    others,    was    so    strong  that,  even   brfore  she  had 

given  up  her   faith  in    God,  she  describes  her   most  painful  state  of 

feeling  as  that  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  conscious   of  dwindling 

to  a  point,"  and  finding  herself  only  a  miserable  "  agglomeration  of 

oms ;  "  a  poor  "  tentative  cfibrt  of  the  Natitr-Princip  to  mould  a 

jwrsonality"  (vol.i.p.  1H9).  It  was  this  deep  self-distrust, perhaps,  which 

inade  her  so  anxious  to  be  "  petted,"  as  she  calls  it ;  and  since,  of 

course,  she  must  do  as  she  would  be  done  by,  to  "  pet "  others.     Thus 

she  tells  her  sisters-in-law,  as  the  phrase  which   best  expresses  her 

•tcndemess   for  them,  to  consider  themselves  "  spiritually   petted." 

^gain  she  declares   that    after   Mr.    Lewes's  death,   she   hod   been 

*'  conscious  of  a    certain  drying  up  of  tenderness,"  which   was  all 

setiured  to  her  by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Cross.    Hence,  I  read  George 

lEliot'a  nature  as  one  which,  while  intellectually  even  unduly  self- 

at^liant,  was  very  diffident  as  to  the  love  felt  for  her  by  others  ;  not 

'Mrom  humility — for  though  she  appears  to  have  been  wholly  without 

"Canity,  there   is  no  indication  of  humility,  though  of  diffidence  aa 

"•o  her  power  of  inspiring  love  there  is  mnch, — hut  from  deep'rootod 

Xiopelc9socss,    and,    what    may    have    had    the    same    origin,   sheer 

incredulity  as  to  the  existence  of  that  of  which  she  had  no  plain 

^rideuce.     If  the  blessing  on  those   "  who  have  not  seen  and  yet 

3iaTe    believed,"  were  the  only  beatitude  touching  the  secrets  of  the 

«oul  which   Christ   pronounced,  must   assuredly  George  Eliot  would 

"l>e  one  of  the  last  to  come  within  the  wide  range  of  His  promises. 

1>oubtleHs  it  was   not   so.     There  were  some  of  her  characteristics 
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Tbicb  were  ia  the  deepest  sense  Christian;  but  by  ibis  powcricssness  to 
belieTe  tbat  of  wbich  she  had  uo  immediate  cvidcucc  before  her^ 
whether  in  things  bumnn  or  things  divine,  George  Eliot  was  exception- 
ally distinguished.  The  "substance  of  tilings  hoped  for "  waa  to 
her  no  substance  at  all;  she  bad  uo  buoyancy  in  her  nature.  "The 
evidence  of  things  unseen  "  was  a  shadow — as  to  the  various  possible 
causes  of  which  she  could  speculate  at  large  with  little  confidence 
and  uo  satisfactory  result.  I  attribute  to  this  chronic  feebleness  of 
hope  and  inability  to  take  a  strong  grasp  eveu  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  past  moral  experience,  a  great  deal  of  the  case  with  which 
George  Eliot  surrendered  herself  to  any  personal  influence  which 
could  make  an  impression  on  her  keen  intellect,  und  tlic  readiness 
—the  precipitation  I  may  almost  say — with  which  &he  evacuated 
every  stronghold  of  faith  as  soon  as  she  saw  it  scrionsly  attacked. 

Tor  nothing  strikes  me  more  in  this  Ijingraphy  thau  the  absence 
of  the  least  trace  of  struggle  against  the  conclusions  of  the  various 
rationalistic  schools  through  which  George  Kliot's  mind  passed.  We 
are  told  that  on  November  2,  1811,  she  called  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Bray,  the  wcll-knowu  Coventry  ribbon  rannufacturer^wbose  crude 
ratlonalislie  necessitarianism  was  so  tboniugbly  meat  aud  drtuk  to  hiiu, 
that  it  not  oniy  glorified  lifCj  but  reconciled  him  to  a  confident  expecta- 
tion of  annihilation, — to  tryand  bring  liini  back  toCbristiauity.  With- 
in eleven  days  from  that  time,  she  writes  to  liL-^r  friend  Miss  Lewis, 
"  My  whole  soul  has  been  engrossed  in  the  most  interesting  of  all 
inquiries  for  the  last  few  days,  and  to  what  results  my  thoughts  may 
lead  I  know  not ;  possibly  to  one  that  will  startle  you  ;  "  :iud  it  ia 
perfectly  clear  that  she  had  all  but  made  up  her  mind  within  those 
eleven  days  to  rcnonncc  Christianity  ;  for  she  thinks  it  necessary  to 
warn  Miss  Lewis  that  a  change  may  take  place  in  her,  wliich  might 
possibly  render  Miss  Lewis — who  was  at  that  time,  as  Miss  Kvans  had 
been  a  few  days  previously,  an  Evangelical  Christian — unwilling  to 
spend  her  Christmas  holidays  with  her,  as  had  been  previously 
settled ;  aud  su  rapidly  is  the  ultimate  decision  taken,  tliat  early 
in  December  Mary  Ann  Evans  announced  to  her  father  her  in- 
ability to  continue  to  go  to  church,  and  incurred  his  deep  displeasure 
thereby.  Indeed  this  resolution  caused  a  temporary  separation  be- 
tween father  and  daughter,  as  well  as  some  alienation  of  feeling.  This 
sudden  change  was  produced  by  reading  Mr.  llennell's  "  Imiuiry 
concerning  the  Origin  of  Christiauity."  Mr.  HcnuoH's  book  contains 
the  usual  arguments,  thoughtfully  put^  for  regarding  Christ's  teaching 
as  just  such  a  produet  of  the  age  as  a  man  of  religious  genius  and  noble 
character  might  have  been  expected  to  |mt  forth,  and  for  rejecting 
altogether  all  that  is  generally  deemed  to  be  Hu|icrnaturat  in  Christ's 
life  ;  but  to  me  the  remarkable  point  is  that  George  Eliot  felt  herself 
relieved  of  a  burden  rather  than  robbed,  of  a  great  spiritual  mainstay. 
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hy  the  change.  Not  only  is  there  for  her  no  deep  paradox  io  luppos- 
iug  that  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  are  purely  human  phenomena, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Heiincll  carried  her  eveu  more  com- 
pletely with  him  in  the  superficial  charucteristtcs  of  his  buuk  than 
in  the  more  aerious  arguments.     She  writes  some  years  later — 

"  Mr.  Ilcnncll  ought  to  be  oiic  of  tlic  happiest  of  mcu,  ihnt  lie  lias  done 
Buch  a  !ife'!i  work.  I  am  sur^  if  I  h.td  writC(>n  auch  a  book  I  should  be 
invulnerable  to  .-ill  tlie  arrows  of  all  the  gods  and  goddesses.  I  itliould  sar, 
'  Xone  of  these  thiup^  move  me,  ueithor  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,' 
seeiog  thatlhave  delivered  sueli  n  message  of  God  unto  men.  Th<r  book  is /uU 
of  wit  to  me.  ft  giiyfn  me  that  fx^uitite  kind  of  Uiugtitirr  it/iick  comes  from  the 
ffratijiatlion  of  the  rennonin^f  jacuUin.*  For  instanro  :  '  If  some  of  those  who 
were  actiiuHy  at  l\w  itiouiitiiin  doubted  vrhctlior  they  saw  Jcsua  or  not,  we 
may  reasonahty  doubt  M'hethor  he  was  to  be  seen  at  all  there,  especially  ha 
the  vords  attribnted  to  him  do  cot  se«m  at  all  likely  to  have  been  used,  from 
the  disciples  paying  no  attention  to  thcuj.'  'The  disciple.i  cnnaidered  li«r 
(Mary  Magd.deno'»)  words  idle  talcs  nnd  believed  them  not.'  We  have  thus 
itheir  examjilua  for  considering  her  t^^istimony  olonc  as  insuHicient  and  for 
decking  further  evifJence  "  (vol.  i.  p.  105). 

That  passage  eeems  to  mc  to  shov  the  remarkable  limitation,  uot 
the  power,  of  George  Eliot's  mind.  At  the  time  this  letter  was 
j.'writteu,  indeedj  she  put  the  merit  of  Mr.  Henuell's  book  od  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  '*  message  of  Ood  to  men.''  But  within  a  few 
years  more  she  was  translating  Feuerbach,  and  endearouring  to  pivve 
,that  fancied  messages  of  God  to  men  are  all  of  them  really 
'mcsaagca  ouly  frum  mcu  to  men;  aud  yet  she  seems  to  have  attached 
much  the  same  value  to  the  great  thesis  of  Feuerbach— that  God  is 
.iike  the  Brocken  shadow,  which  merely  reflects  ou  a  gigantic  stcale  the 
gestures  uf  man, — which  she  had  previously  attached  to  Mr.  FEcuuell's 
testimony  when  she  described  it  as  a  message  from  God.  Tudeed, 
"the  exquisite  kind  of  laughter  which  ronies  from  the  gratification 
of  the  reasoning  faculties"  influenced  Geurge  Kliot's  judgment  far 
too  much.  She  never  wrote  directly  on  the  great  subjects  on  which 
she  had  translated  so  much  from  the  German,  but  you  can  see  in  all 
that  she  says  indirectly  on  these  subjects  that  irony,  of  the  kind  which 
she  quotes  from  Mr.  IlenneHj  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  that 
had  undermined  licr  fnitli.  Yet  a  mind  of  any  capacity  can  use  irony, 
and  use  it  effectively,  against  almnst  any  convictions  or  any  doubts; 
to  that  irony,  as  such,  should,  I  think,  weigh  little  or  nothiug  iu  the 
scales  of  a  wise  judgment.  It  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  that  the 
simplicity  with  which  the  first  evangelist  tells  us  that  when  the 
risen  Christ  met  his  eleven  apostles  in  Galilee  "  they  worshipped  him, 
but  some  doubted,"  though    it  would  have  justi  Heoncll's 

sarcasm  if  that  had  been  the  end  of  the  Chris  a 

very  dificrcnt  light  upon  the  actual  issue.     If  * 
fact  in  this  world,  we  know  that  this  fi^ 

*  The  italics  are  miiiA,  Bfll 
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apostles  was  cxtin^ished  in  the  moat  fervent  and  practical  conviction 
— a  couTiction  absorbing  the  whole  existence  of  lives  of  labour  and 
pain, — and  therefore  it  becomes  a  mutter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  US  to  know  that  the  doubt  had  been  felt,  and  had  been  openly 
declared,  that  both  in  the  first  gospel  and  in  the  fourth  the  existence 
of  this  doubt,  even  after  the  day  of  Resurrection,  had  been  plainly 
avowed.  A  fanatical  convictiou  is  not  ouc  which  surmounts  doubt, 
but  one  which  is  from  the  first  incapable  of  doubt.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  broadest  point  of  view,  the 
evidence  that  doubt  once  existed,  is  at  least  as  important  for  the 
purposes  of  an  historical  estimate,  as  tlie  still  more  unequivocal 
evidence  that  doubt  soon  ceased  to  exist,  A  reasonable  man's  faith 
in  Christ  now  does  not  depend  on  the  exact  kind  or  amount  of 
evidence  by  which  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  were  couvinccd 
of  its  truth,  but  on  tLe  broad  fact  that  though  these  witnesses  had 
once  given  up  all  for  lost,  and  though  they  had  been  hard  of  belief, 
even  after  they  had  begun  to  hope  again,  those  who  had  everj-thing  to 
Jose  if  the  resurrection  were  a  dream,  and  everj'thing  to  gain  if  it 
were  a  fact,  were  actually  so  profoundly  persuaded  of  their  Master's 
resurrection  that  they  spent  their  lives,  and  often  came  to  their 
deaths,  in  publishing  the  truth,  and  in  building  up  the  Church  founded 
on  that  truth.  And  1  cannot  help  thinking  therefore  that  the 
sensitiveness  which  Ocorgc  l^liot  displayed  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
otbcr  cai>cs,  to  the  jiowcr  uf  a  rather  minute  and  petty  irony,  showed 
that  her  intellectual  keenness  was  far  in  advance  of  her  intellectual 
grasp  and  strength. 

Now  one  sees  easily  how  George  EHot  eame  to  use  irony  so  freely 
and  confidently,  and  to  regard  Clirintiau  convictions,  of  which  she 
found  it  so  easy  to  make  light,  as  iutrinsically  valueless.  She  had  a 
great  dramatic  power  of  interpreting  vividly  the  petty  motives  of 
mankind,  and  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  use  this  dramatic  power  freely, 
and  not  to  be  shaken  as  to  the  depth  of  a  great  many  apparently 
solemn  convictions.  She  delighted  to  observe  how  people  with  a 
meagre  lot,  and  no  influence  of  any  importance  in  this  world,  reconciled 
themselves  to  their  obscurity  by  embracing  some  peculiar  faith  which 
enabled  them  to  feel  themselves  "  in  secure  alliance  with  the  unseen 
but  supreme"  power.  She  liked  to  discern  in  prosperous  people  a 
preference  for  "  such  a  view  of  this  world  and  the  next  as  would 
preserve  the  existing  arrangements  of  English  society  quite  un- 
shaken, keeping  down  the  obtrusiveuess  of  the  v^dga^  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  poor."  She  liked  to  observe  how  "  when  the  Black 
Benedictines  ceased  to  pray  and  chaunt "  in  a  particular  church  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  "  when  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Gregory  were  exi>cllcd,  the  Debarryi,  as  lords  of  the  manor,  came 
next  to  Providence,  and  took  the  place  of  the  saints."  And  to  a  mind 
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loving  sncli  bits  of  dramatic  insight  as  this,  it  is  evident  bow  difEcuIt 
it  must  hate  been  to  regard  creeds,  if  once  ber  faith  had  been  greatly 
sbakcn,  as  representing  anything  but  the  various  aspects  of 
human  desire,  some  of  them  no  doubt  charitable  and  noble,  but 
some  of  them  vulgar  and  selfish  desires,  and  all  of  tbcm  of 
human  origin.  To  a  mind  alert  as  hers  the  very  fact  that  she  saw 
clearly  how  much  of  irrelevant  ur  even  unworthy  motive  is  mingled 
consciously  or  uncousciously  ii\  the  profession  of  the  most  aacred  and 
momentous  beliefs, — and  this  she  did  see, — must  have  disposed  her 
to  accept  the  key  to  religious  belief  which  Feuerbacb  offered  her, — 
the  explanation  which  traces  it  back  simply  to  human  desire  or  need, 
I  feci  no  doubt  that  to  a  dramatic  geaius  like  hers  this  explanation 
must  have  seemed  far  mure  adequate  and  satiafaetory  than  it  really  Is. 
Fcucrbach*s  book  suggested  that  the  whole  history  of  religious  belief 
is  Dotbiug  but  a  history  of  human  fcuro,  wishes  and  hopes  asserting 
their  own  fulfilment,  declariug  dogmatically  their  own  realization. 
And  at  this  solution  George  -Eliot,  who  had  already  resolved  the 
most  authoritative  of  all  the  professed  revelabioiis  of  God  into  a  myth, 
eagerly  grasped,  as  resolving  the  deepest  religious  problem  of  all  on 
the  same  lines  with  Strauss'  solution  of  the  questions  involved  in,  the 
origin  of  Christian]  ty.  Feuerbach's  is  indued  au  ironic  explaoatiou 
of  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  it  was  as  au  ironic  cxplaoation  of 
the  religious  of  the  world  that  George  Kliot,  as  I  interpret  her,  so 
eagerly  embraced  it.  Possibly  she  would  not  herself  have  called  it 
ironic.  She  would  have  said  that,  though  this  solution  of  the  objective 
truth  of  religious  creeds  discards  God,  it  leaves  the  nobler  orders  of 
human  fccliog  and  motive,  which  bad  bccu  falsely  attributed  to  au 
external  being,  as  much  superior  to  the  igiioblcr  orders  of  human 
feeling  and  motive  as  any  divine  law  or  revelation  could  have  made 
them,  and  iu  so  speaking  she  would  have  becu  perfectly  serious. 
Konc  the  less,  this  explanation  of  religion — this  bold  assertion  that 
man's  temporary  and  evanescent  feelings  have  becu  the  true  origin 
of  the  supposed  eternity  and  immutability  of  the  Divine  character 
aod  volitions — is  unquestionably  an  ironic  explanation,  which  makes 
the  most  momentous  factor  iu  the  history  of  the  world  (o  consist  in 
t  grand  procession  of  pure  illusious  ;  and,  unless  I  greatly  misread 
both  George  Eliot's  works  and  her  letters,  it  is  the  ironic  aspect  of 
this  solution  which  constituted  for  her  one  of  its  chief  fascinations, 
if  not  absolutely  its  greatest  charm.  No  one  can  study  her  carefully 
without  seeing  how  deeply  iugrained  in  her  is  the  belief  that  you 
aust  make  men  feel  small,  before  you  can  make  tbera  modest 
eiMUgh  to  attempt  only  what  they  have  some  chance  of  achieving. 
To  this  end  she  uses  irony  in  season  and  out  of  seasou,  with  good 
taste  and  bad  taste,  on  small  subjects  and  great  subject* — her  real 
belief  evidently  being  that  pure  religion  is   pure   idealism,  and  that 
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every  attempt  to  represent  ideals  as  actually  existing  in  any  world, 
has  led  to  the  blunders  and  follies  tvhtch  make  men  rely  solely  on 
another  world  for  help  which  they  ou^lit  to  find,  and  would  other- 
wise find,  far  themselves.  Thus  she  Bays  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bray, 
written  in  1853,  about  the  time  of  her  Feuerbach  studies,  "  I  begin 
to  feci  other  people's  wants  and  sorrows  a  little  more  thau  I  used 
to  do,"  and  then  she  explains  why ;  the  reason  is  that,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  existence  which  is  not  more  or  less  miDglcd  with  want 
and  sorrow,  if  we  don't  help  each  other,  there  is  do  help  at  all  to  be 
found.  For  she  goes  on,  "  Heaven  help  us,  said  the  old  religion ; 
the  new  one  from  it$  very  tack  of  thai  faith*  will  teach  us  all 
the  more  to  help  one  another  "  (vol.  i.  p.  302).  And  iu  a  letter  to 
Miss  Sara  Hennell  she  reiterates  the  same  conviction  :  "  I  wish 
less  of  our  piety  were  spent  in  imagining  perfect  goodness,  and 
more  given  to  real  imperfect  goodness  "  (vol.  i.  p.  392).  Aud  again, 
still  more  emphatically  :  "  My  books  hove  for  their  main  bearing  a 
conclusion  ....  without  wliicli  1  could  not  have  cared  to  write 
any  representation  of  human  life — namely,  that  the  fellowship  be- 
tween man  and  man,  which  has  been  the  principle  of  development, 
social  and  moral,  is  not  dcycndeut  on  conceptions  of  what  is  not 
man ;  and  that  the  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  high 
spiritual  influence,  is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  entirely  human  {i.e. 
an  exaltation  of  the  human)  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  245).  In  other  words, 
George  KUot  held  that  ideals  aflbct  us  only  so  far  as  they  persuade 
ns  to  adopt  them  into  our  own  priueiples  of  conduct,  that  the  fear 
of  God  is  idle  aud  mischievous,  that  the  trust  iu  His  doing  for  us 
what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves  is  vain,  and  makes  the  heart  sick 
by  hope  deferred  ;  and  that  all  which  is  operative  iu  faith  is  Uie 
attractiveness  which  makes  us  embody  our  own  ideal  in  our  own 
thoughts  and  actions.  And  I  think  that,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, a  great  deal  of  her  persistent  eflbrt  to  make  men  feel  the 
poverty  of  their  owu  lives,  was  due  to  the  belief  that  thereby  she 
would  render  them  more  disposed  to  aim  at  what  was  within  their 
reach,  and  more  likely  to  secure  what  they  aimed  at.  By  exposing, 
as  she  believed,  the  illusory  ambitionsness  of  human  creeds,  she 
thought  to  concentrate  men's  attention  on  the  little  they  could 
really  do  to  embody  iu  their  own  lives  the  conceptions  of  righteous- 
ness which  religious  people  had  so  often  contented  themselves  with 
glorifying  in  God  without  any  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  their  own 
conduct 

But  then,  how  did  this  hemanized  view  of  religion  affect  George 
Eliot  herself?  I  think  the  Life  gives  ample  evidence  that  it  affected 
her  gravely,  and  very  far  indeed  from  happily.  It  is  impossible  to 
hold  that  there  is  no  spiritual  judge  of  human  conduct  outside  man, 

'    *  Tlie  iUtlica  ftre  mine,  not  (Icorge  Eliot'i. 
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without  a  doubly  mischievous  effect  resultiag  to  all  proud,  self-reliant, 
but  otherwise  noble  natures.      First,  there  is  a  readine&t  to  absolve 
yonrself  more  easily  from  any  self-accusation  of  moral  declension  on 
great  occasions ;  for  where  you  hold  that  there  is  no  spiritual  judge  by 
whom  yonr  own  absolution  of  yourself  will  be  revised,  you  rnu  a  great 
risk  of  mistaking  a  final  resolve  for  a  final  conviction.     Next  there 
it  a  tendency  to  be  always  holding  yourself  in  hand,  so  as  to  fall 
into  an  artificially  painstaking  and  self- conscious  groove  of  life;  for 
if  you  believe  that,  when  you  do  not  spur  yourself  on  to  due  effort,  ther« 
is  no  other  power  in  creation  which  cau  be  relied  on  to  spur  you  on 
from   within,  you  are  pretty  certain  to  apply  the  spur,  if  there  ia 
any  nobility  in  you,  too  frequently  and  too  energetically.    I  know  it 
will  be  said  that  these  objections  answer  each  other;  that  it  ia  self- 
contradictory  first  to  look  for  too  easy  a  sentence  of  self- absolution  in 
rehttion  to  conduct  which,  if  you  believed  in  an  external  spiritual 
judge,  you  would  probably  condemn, — and  then  to  assert  that  the 
same  absence  of   belief   in    an    external  judge  will    make  you  too 
scrupulous  and  even  fastidious  a  critic  of  your  own  actions.      Never- 
theless, to  any  cue  who  knows  human  nature,  there  is  nothing  but 
■what  is  justified  by  experience  in   the  apprehension  of  this  double 
mischief;  and   1  think   I  sec  the  clear  evidence  of  both  in  George 
Eliot's  life.      She  certainly  took  the  moral  law  into  her  own    hands 
with  very  unhappy  results  in  forming  what  is  euphemistically  called 
her  "  union"  with  Mr.  Lewes ;  and  warmly  as   she    protests  gainst 
any  imputation  that  she  secretly  comleumed  hei-sclf  for  that  step,  or 
ever  repented  it,  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  on  the  whole,  she  intended  her 
work  as  an  authoress  to  be  expiatory  of,  or  at  least  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  counterbalance,  the  effect  of  her  own  example.     She  almost 
says  as  much  in  her  letter  to  Miss  Henuell,  in  which  she  promises 
herself  that,  "  If  I  live  five  years  longer,  the  positive  result  of  my 
existence  on  the  side  at  truth  and  guodueas  will  outweigh  tLc  small 
negative  good  that  would  have  consisted  in  roy  aot  doing  anything  to 
sliock  others"  (vol.  i.  p.  IGl).  And  though  she  adds  immediately.  "  I 
can  oonceive  no  consequences  that  cau  make  me  repent  the  past,"  she 
Jj«  already  admitted  that  the  example  of  her  life  would  need  "  out- 
•vrcighiog"  by  the  inducuce  of  her  books.      Nor  did  she  remember, 
apparently,  that  the  higher  the  estimate  formed  of  her  books,  and  the 
tkfglier  their  moral  tone,  the  more  weighty  would  be  the   personal 
authority  of  the  woman  who  had  written  such  books,  and   the  more 
effective,  therefore,  would  be  the  shield  which  her  example  would  cast 
oTcr  those  who  guided  themselves  by  her  practice  rather  than  by  the 
moral  drift  of  her  fictions.      But  even  in  the  very  remarkable  letters 
in    which    Oeorge   Eliot  defends  herself  to   Mrs,    Hray    and    Mrs. 
Peter  Taylor  for  what  she  has  done,  she  explicitly  rests  her  defence 
on     grounds     which     practically   condemn     her    conduct.       "  Light 
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and  easily  brolten  ties,"  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Bray, "  arc  what  I  neitHer 
desire  theoretically,  nor  eould  live  for  practically ;  we  are  workiag 
hard  to  provide  for  others   better  than   we    provide    for   ourselves* 
and  to  fulfil  every  responsibility  that  lies  upon  us  "  (toL  i,  pp.  327-8), 
And   to  Sirs.  Peter  Taylor  she  writes,  in  18G1  :  "For  the  last  six 
years  I  have  ceased  to  he  *  Hiss  Evans  '  for  any  one  who  has  personal 
relations  with  me,  ha^-ing  held  myself  nndcr  all  the  responsibilities  of  a 
married  woman  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  294).    Probably  there  is  not  one  woman  of 
the  smallest  nobility  of  character — unless  it  were  Georges  Sand — who 
ever  entered  into  such  relations  as  George  Eliot's  with  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  would  not  have  echoed  George  Eliot's  words,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  eventually  in  the  power  of  such  women,  as  it  actually  proved 
to  be  in  Oeoi^e  Eliot's,  to  carry  out  her  intention,  without  the  help  of 
any  legal  tic.     But  the  woman  who  sets  the  example  of  dispensing  with 
that  tie  in  her  own  case,  sets  the  example  of  entering  upon  relations 
which  no  good  iuteutions  on  either  side,  nor  even  mere  good  intentiooa 
on  both,  can   secure   by   giving   to   these   relations   the   seriousness 
and  permanence  which  George  Eliot  so  justly  Talued.     And  yet  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  she  valued  even  seriousness  and  permanence 
enough,  for  in  the  letter  which  she  wrote  concerning  Miss  Bronte's 
"  Jane  Eyre/'  a  letter  written  in  1848,  years  before  her  own  deplor- 
able course  was  taken,  she  assails  Miss  Bronte's  heroine,  as  we  under- 
stand  it,  for  thinking  it  a  needful  sclf-saeridce  to  abandon  a  man  who 
could  not  marry  her  only  because  his  wife  was  living  and  a  lunatic,     i 
"  All  self-sacrifice,"  she  says,"  is  good,  but  one  would  like  it  to  be  fl 
in  a   somewhat  nobler  cause  than    that  of   a  diabolical  law  which 
chains  a  man  soul  and  body  to  a  putrefying  carcase"  (vol.  i.  p.  191). 
Eor  putrefying  carcase,  read  here  an  insane  wife.     There  is  clearly  not 
the  highest "  seriousness  or  permanence  "  about  George  Eliot's  view  of 
a  relation  which,  in  her  opinion,  ought  to  be  dissolved  by  such  a 
calamity  as  alienation  of  mind,  supervening  on  either  side.   The  *'  seri- 
ousness and  permanence  "  which  George  Eliot  claimed  for  the  relation 
of  marriage,  and  which  she  thought  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  mord. 
tM]uivaleut  of  marriage  even  where  no  legal  tic  was  possible,  were 
certainly  not  very  profound,  if  she   held  a  law   to  be  *'  diabolical'' 
wbich  docs  not  dissolve  the  relation  whenever  the  greatest  of  earthly 
calamities  falls  upon  cither  of  the  parties.     And  it  ia  still  clearer 
that  such    "  seriousness    and  permanence "   would  soon   become   a 
dream,  if  good  men  and  women  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
follow  her  own  example.     And  so  I  verily  believe  she  herself  felt, 
even  if  she  did  not  consciously  think  so,  for  1  look  upon  most  of  her 
novels  as  written  iu  great  measure  to  impress  on  others  the  depth 
and  signihcauce  of  a  tie,  the  sacredncss  of  which  her  own  example  .^ 
■will  do  much  to  undermine.     Moreover,  I  very  mncb  doubt  whether  -^ 
if  George  Eliot  had  continued  to  believe  in  the  spiritual  Judge  of 
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«aald  hsffv  fimw)  it  so  moj  to  ftbsolM  Wwlf  Ckom  l^ 
of  ^  Monl  Uw  of  BMurmgA  m  ih*  did  fiwl  ik.  1\t  » 
*BT  F'oad  and  self-idiant  intellect  UVe  hers  it  raotk  cwtwuljr  bo 
CMier  to  take  a  final  resolTC  wbieh  seta  social  Irmditioiu  at  dcflauco, 
if  it  dbbeUeres  ia  any  true  spirttuil  cooaonbip,  than  it  eau  tw  wtttfu 
it  Rganb  its  ovn  decisions  as  liable  to  be  »cruttui>t^  aud  mvened 
bf  a  perfect  and  omniscient  Jud|:e.  The  mere  belief  lu  the  n\i«tom» 
of  a  Court  of  r^Eoral  Appeal  is  a  great  security  ftimi  cnre  aiut 
liamilitT  in  most  natures. 

Noir  of  care  there  is  enough  and  to  upare  in  Ooorgo  Kllot.  Slui  \* 
DOtfaiog  if  not  careful,  and  notliing  if  not  auxioua  to  inrreaxr  lltn  atom 
of  pity  and  fairness  iu  kumfia  life.  But  i>f  humility,  whioli  aeemi  to 
me  BO  essential  to  the  moral  life  of  fittrli  "  beiii^n  m  wn  nt%\"  lliei'e 
is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in  lior  juilgiiieiita.  Il  wm  nul  mu  muoh 
that  sbe  vas  proud — though  all  who  knew  her  sticni  tn  N]Mmk  of  hor 
as  "proud  and  sensitive"  in  a  manner  pcoulinrly  her  own — hut  Ihut 
her  "fastidious,  yet  hungry  ambition"  (vol.  iJi,  p.  125),  na  ■hn  Iut«>U' 
described  the  side  of  her  nature  wliich  citUHed  hor  a  porpetiiul 
melancholy,  made  her  an  easy  prey  tu  nil  tliuiic  mulUtmliiiMiiN  (IimiMn 
of  vhich  intellectual  critictiiins  anil  iiitrlliTtual  nijlitlittioii  aru 
the  source.  She  was  reproached  ouec  by  a  friend  at  (Jitneva  with 
haring  "more  intellect  than  morale,*'  urtd  siiys  that  tliu  remiirli  mu« 
"more  true  than  a^^rceubli; "  (i-ul,  i.  ^^-I).  It  iit  very  doitblfMl, 
bowercr,  bov  far  this  vas  true.  It  was  certainly  not  true  at  all,  if 
it  maat  that  she  had  more  tympathj  with  iiitellertuul  |Huj|ile  thiui 
afae  bad  with  mural  eutbuaimita.  Hut  it  ii  true  that  )w.r  aiiihitUHi 
always  took  aa  intellectual  form,  tJiat  she  despised  the  moral  Judg- 
asoils  of  those  who  were  not  iutellectual,  aud  tti:>cr  ntv/wcd  a  irsM 
tf  inrnpstby  witb  tbe  Cbiiittan  priociplr,  that  "  d'A  hsth  <')i>jaM 
tbe  fbolisb  tbiogs  of  tbe  wurid  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  wvak 
ttsqp  of  tbe  worid  to  oonibaad  tbt  tbiiifs  vbidi  w  a)jffat|r,  ia4 
\mt  tfoses  of  tbe  vwU  ud  tbixHP  vbiefa  ut  despised  Uth  Ood 
cbascoi ;  701,  and  tUagi  wlikb  mn  sot,  Xa  htiu^  Vt  cu/ugbt  ttiiujjs 
tbat  are.**  Geoqpe  Sbot  bad  sbKdMctff  jbom  «f  (Us  Miflff  j  dbr 
VIS  alwsyi  jdaMp  al  ham^  tmtm  Mm  ^ntuHftwal  cImi  A«  iBBrflf 
wi^  Bad  t3m  pTs  die  tawii  ti  ftiMMitry  to  Ler  vatui|^^  aud  (li« 
l^SBveiBflf  redMttrtBi  Wrlflttan.  "Itwoaid  m^  Imv  b$m 
•  y^  io  stay  at  Flwunnm,"  dhe  vntei  fiiMs  <s«Mn^  mmliidl  <ltt 
fHpte  at  naq^oa  bad  bcKOk  moit  fcnd  aad  #(«MHr«  W  bar,  ""^iMe 

rfMtdirf rjilai^Mdatab|«^aoliiite<wrtfc<iifciiyiff>'» 

^ri  ftat  v^  elvM  far  atffw^ff  Irritarff  Mlfr4>liMMtMd  Mode^ 
lUi  as  indwiii  iae  one  flav  »  bar  iiditflanti,  Aat  A*  raUas  avaryr 
of  iirtiJIiiifl  tao  ^^ifs  *ad  ao  is  4l«a  yaadimtr  «1m9 
;  bve  ban  pHL  flfae  ioaM  te  wte  «f  **  miaairtl^ 
a*'ttBBe&edartii9-/^^«Mli^«rt«l"abd  "  «aairiiu«id^ 
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forces  that  wo«M  carry  her  to  or  from  her  friend?,  the  Brays  ;  afte 
is  pleased  with  herself  for  suggesting  that  man  is  "  aa  epizoon  making 
his    abode  in  the  ikin    of  the   planetary  organism,"  where  Cobbelt 
would  have  called  him  a  tick  or  a  han-cst-bug;  and  she  even  describes 
her  marriage  aa  "  aotnethiug  like  a  miracle-legend,"  though  it  certainly 
requires  a  good  deal  of  intellectual  grandiosity  to  detect  the  reaem* 
blance.     Unquestionably,  the  one  defect  of  her  intellect  was  her  utter 
inability  to  see  that  simplicity,  not  straiiij  is  the  token  of  true  mastery. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  really  thought  the  elaborate  theories  hy  which 
Strauss  and  Fcucrbach  attempted  to  replace  the  supposition  of  the 
truth   of   Cliristiauity  and    of  Theism  by  certain   purely  aubjcclive 
illusions^    more,   not    less,  likely  to   be   true   for  their  elaboration 
and   far-fetchedness  and   surprising  ingenuity.     Witb   her  wonder- 
ful   dramatic    power  she   could    be    simple   enough    when  she   bad 
a    simple   character   to    interpret.       Her    children    are    admirably 
drawn,  though  she  is  not  very  fond  of  drawing  them.     But  when 
she  writes  about  children  in  her  owu  pcrsou,  how  jftilT  and  unnatural 
she  is  I     Mr.  John  Morley,  whose  estimate  of  George  Tlliot  seems  to 
me  in  general  a  very  acv'uratc  one,  has  quoted  as  the  best  specimen 
of  her  letters,  one  written  (vol.  iii.  p.  323)  to  cancel  an  invitation  to 
the  children  of  her  friend,   Mr.  Bume   Jones,  to  spend  Christmas 
Day  with  them  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
artificiality  of  that  letter's  pleasantry.   It  is  just  one  of  the  elaborately 
playful  letters  which  it  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  read, — a  mosaic 
of  genuine  tenderness  fur  children  and    intcUectual    contempt    for 
their  credulous  attitude  of  miud. 

But  it  was  this  ardent  belief  in  intellectuality,  this  complete  failure 
to  regard  humility  as  in  any  sense  whatever  a  true  guide  to  truth, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  greatly  increased  that  moral  tension  so 
vividly  present  to  the  miud  of  Mr.  Myers,  as  he  listened  to  her 
remark  that  ihc  less  yuu  believe  in  God,  the  moi-c  peremptory 
becomes  the  personal  authority  of  duty.  Now  I  (}uite  admit  that 
this  conception  of  an  ideal  to  which  George  Eliot  felt  herself 
absolutely  bound  to  approximate  as  closely  as  she  could,  and 
to  which  she  did  not  believe  that  any  one  but  herself  could 
ui^e  her,  pervades  her  whole  correspondence.  But  I  think  that,  eager 
as  her  devotion  lo  Llie  ideal  is,  it  constrained,  even  if  it  stimulated,  the 
moral  fibre  of  her  character.  Undoubtedly,  as  I  have  said  before, 
George  Eliot  was  in  the  highest  sense  her  own  God,  not  the  object  of 
her  uwn  worship,  but  her  own  moral  Providence,  her  own  conscience, 
her  own  lawgiver,  her  owu  judge,  her  own  Saviour.  This  is,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  what  makes  the  sense  of  strain  in  her  life  grow  greater 
towards  the  close.  Tlicrc  never  was  much  spoutancousness  in  her^ 
but  what  there  was  at  first  grows  rapidly  less  and  less.  She  tried  t 
do  for  herself  all  that  religious  people  rigbtly  leave  to  God,  as  well 
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all  that  religioas  people  rightly  do  for  themselves.  Of  course,  Ocorge 
Eliot  thought  this  tlie  great  advantage  of  her  scepticism.  It  secured 
her,  she  held,  from  expending  piety  on  "  imaginary  perfection,"  and 
required  her  to  spend  it  ou  "  real  imperfection."  But  whatever  her 
own  view  of  this  economy  of  force  may  have  beeUj  I  think  it  plain 
that  her  genuine  anxiety  to  be  a  law  to  herself,  though  it  broke  down 
at  a  very  critical  moment,  usually  made  her  painfully  eager  to  assume 
the  right  moral  posture,  and  to  assume  it  with  emphasis.  A  humau 
being  of  strong  ethical  convictions,  who  thinks  that  God  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  his  own  moral  thought  fulness,  must  be  always  exerting 
himself  to  be  more  and  more  morally  thoughtful,  and  must  injure 
himself  by  giving  to  his  moral  thoughtfulness  a  highly  artificial 
character,  and  that  scctus  to  me  exactly  George  Eliot's  case.  "  I  am 
better  now,"  she  writes  in  1852  to  Mrs.  Bray ;  "  have  rid  myself  of 
all  distasteful  work,  and  am  trying  to  love  the  glorious  destination  of 
humanity,  looking  before  and  after."  What  can  be  worse  for  any 
mind  than  "  trying  to  love  the  glorious  destination  of  humanity, 
looking  before  and  after  ?"  and  this,  though  George  Eliot,  of  course, 
confessed  to  herself,  that  iu  the  ab.scmcc  of  any  faith  in  God,  she 
could  only  judge  by  the  most  doubtful  criteria  what  that  destination 
was  likely  to  be.  For  my  part,  I  wonder  that  she  did  not  feci  worse 
instead  of  better  for  that  Quixotic  endeavour  to  love  the  ambiguous 
destiny  of  a  fatlicrlcss  race.  Again,  in  1870  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Kobcrt 
Lytton  (now  Lady  Lyttoo)  :  ^'  I  try  to  delight  in  tlie  sunshine  that 
will  be,  when  I  shall  never  see  it  any  more,  and  I  think  it  is  possible 
for  this  sort  of  impersonal  life  to  attain  great  intensity — possible  for 
us  to  gain  much  more  independence  than  is  usually  believed  of  the 
small  bundle  of  facts  that  make  onrown  personality."  Can  anyone 
conceive  a  more  artificial  strain  than  an  endeavoiir  to  delight  ia  "the 
tumhiue  that  will  be  "after  we  are  dead?  That  seems  to  me  a  vaia 
endeavour  to  make  up  for  the  void  with  which  George  Kliot  has  in 
imagination  replaced  God,  by  craning  eagerly  into  an  as  yet  non- 
existent universe,  and  blessing  it  in  her  own  person.  A  5ue  nature 
stripped  of  faith  will  put  itself  through  all  sorts  of  painful  gymnastic 
effort*  iu  the  attempt  to  supply  to  bereaved  humanity  the  place  of 
Him  who  is  the  same  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

One  of  the  finest  touches  in  this  book  is  contained  in  that  letter 
to  Madame  Bodichou  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  where 
George  Eliot,  after  stating  that  she  lias  full  faith  "  in  the  working 
out  of  higher  possibilities  thau  the  Catholic  or  auy  other  Churcli 
hsH  presented,"  goes  on  to  say  that  "  those  who  have  strength  to  wait 
and  endure,  arc  bound  to  accept  no  formula  which  their  whole  souls — 
ihcir  intellect  as  well  as  their  emotioua — do  not  embrace  with  entire 
reverence.  The  highest '  calling  and  election '  is  to  do  without  opium, 
and  live  through  all  our  paiu  with  conscious,  clear-eyed,  endurance." 
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I  Iteartily  agree.  The  sceptic,  however  great  his  hunger  of  soaj, 
ia  bound  uot  to  make-bclicTc  that  he  thinks,  what  in  bis  real  inner 
mind  he  does  not  think,  for  the  sake  merely  of  the  satisfaction  of 
a  little  sympathy  and  warmth.  Doubtless  there  ia  such  a  thing 
as  opium-takiug  iu  the  shajie  of  entertaining  in  the  mind  soothing 
beliefs  which  arc  not  really  held  with  inward  conTictioD.  But 
it  seems  to  mc  that  George  Eliot  had  not  the  strength  to  act 
up  to  her  own  principle.  Minute  doses  of  opium  in  the  shape  of 
soothing  but  tlioroughly  unreal  assuagements  of  the  pain  of  her  own 
incapacity  to  help  her  friends  when  in  trouble,  she  certainly  did  take. 
It  ia  no  doubt  rery  painful  to  hear  of  the  anguish  of  a  friend  and 
to  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  that  the  knowledge  of  that 
anguish  gives  you  pain.  And  there  are  no  dismaller  letters  than 
the  letters  in  which  George  KHot  tries  to  make-believe  very  much  that 
she  has  something  more  than  this  to  say.  For  example,  on  such  an 
occasion  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Bray,  justly  enough  from  her  point  of 
view :  "  There  is  no  sueh  thing  as  consolation  whcu  we  have  made 
the  lot  of  another  our  own " ;  but  the  words  are  hardly  written 
before  she  makes  an  attempt  at  consolation,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  a  most  unhappy  one,  which  may  have  imposed  on  herself,  but 
cannot  have  imposed  on  her  friends : — 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  you  strongly  share,  as  I  do,  the  old  belief  that 
mode  meu  say  the  gods  loved  those  who  diod  young.  It  seems  lo  me  truer 
than  ever,  now  life  has  become  more  complex,  and  more  and  more  diificult 
probloms  have  lo  b«  worked  out.  Life,  though  a  good  to  men  on  the  whole, 
is  a  doubtful  good  to  mnuy,  and  to  some  not  a  good  at  alt  To  my  thought 
it  is  a  souroo  of  cousUiut  mental  diatrnetion  to  make  tho  denial  of  this  a  part  of 
roHgion — to  go  on  pretending  tlijirgs  are  better  than  they  are.  To  me  early 
deatli  takes  the  aspect  of  salvation,  though  I  feel,  too,  that  those  who  live  and 
sufTer  may  sometimes  have  tht;  greater  blessedness  of  being  a  salvation  **  (vol. 
ii,  p.  4Uy). 
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I  think  this  is  hardly  opium — at  best  it  is  make-believe  opium ; 
but  it  ia  curiously  unreal  all  the  same.      If  the  early  extinction  of  life 
— for  that  is  what  George  Eliot  means  by  death — is  in  any  sense  a 
matter  for  rejoictug,  it  mustt  clearly   be,   as  she  implies,  simply  on 
the  ground  that  longer  life  would  involve  a  preponderance  of  evil ;     ^| 
but  how  escape  by  extinction  from  a  preponderance  of  evil  can,  in 
any  real  sense,  be  called  a  "  salvation," — a  mekiug  whole, — and  that, 
too,  in  the  very  same  context  in  which  snch  salvation   or  making 
whole  as  the   good  procure  for  those  on  whose  behalf  they  suffer,  is 
appreciated  at  its  true  wurth,  it  is  simply  imiHissible  to  conjecture. 
The  tiruth  is,  that  salvation  is  a  conception  which  Geoi^e  Kliot,  with    ^ 
her  creed,  was  bound  to  reserve  exclusively  for  the  healing  of  the  ^ 
moral  maladies  of  the  Vtving.      To  talk  of  salratiou  aa  secured  hy-*^ 


the  dead  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  her  own  convictions  in  th^ 
supposed  interest  of  those  who  were  suffering  under  some  keen  grief^ 
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So  again  in  writing  to  another  friend  she  says :  "  I  have  had  a  great 
personal  loss  lately,  iu  the  dcutli  of  a.  awccl  woman  to  whom  I  have 
sonicttmcs  gouc,  and  hoped  to  go  again,  for  a  little  moral  strength. 
She  had  long  been  confined  to  her  room  by  consumption,  which  has 
now  taken  her  quite  out  of  reach  except  to  memory,  which  makes 
&U  dear  human  beings  undying  to  us  as  long  as  wo  ourselves  live  " 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  377,  378).     In  other  words,  as  there  is  no  real  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  wc  suffer  in  the  death  of  our  friends,  to  those  who 
believe  that  death  is  final,  and  as  it  Is  intolerable  to  confess  this  to 
ourselves  "  with  conscious,  clear-eyed  endurance,"  we  must  talk  of 
memory  makiiig  the  dead  undying  to  us  as  long  as  we  ourselves  live, 
though  there  is  no  meaning  iu  the  phrase,  since  memory  does  not 
begin  when  our  friends  die,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  rather  begins  theu 
to  grow  leas  vi^nd.      Still  more  unreal   appears  to  me  to  be  the  con- 
solation ottered  to  a  widowed  friend :  "  Vou  will  think  of  things  to 
do  such  as  he  would  approve  of  your  doing,  and  ever}'  day  will    be 
sacred  with  Ids  memory — nay,  his  presence.     There  is  no  pretence 
or  visionariness  in  saying  that  he  is  still  i>art  of  you."     Certainly 
there  is  no  pretence  or  visioiiarLuess  in  sayiug  ko,  if  you  only  mean 
it,  as  George  Eliot  only  meant  it,  in  a  very  inferior  sense  to  that 
in  which  you  may  say  that  your  ancestors  are  still  part  of  you.     But 
as  thcie  is  no  particular  consolation  in  thiokiug  of  that — and  certainly 
it  would  not  justify  you  in  sayiug  that  they  arc  present  with  you — it 
is  surely  a  very  make-believe  consolation  to  tell  a  widow  that  her 
husband  is  present  with  her,  when  you  mean  only,  and  she  knows 
that  you  mean  only,  that  you  want  to  say  something  which  sounds 
comfortable,  though  it  has  no  comfort  in  it.     That  surely  is   not 
"  living  through  all  our  pain  with  cDuscious,  clear-eyed  endurance." 
And  when  it  came  to  experiencing  the  same  trouble  herself,  George 
£l)ot  did  not  find  much  eousolation  in  reflections  of  this  kind.     On 
the  contrary,  she  says,  "  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  certain  drying- 
up  of  tenderness  iu  mc,"  aud  she  took  refuge,  not  in  amusing  herself 
by  imagining  tlie  "presence"  with  her,  in  a  uon-natural  sense,  of  him 
whom  she  had  lost,  but  in  the  speedy  formation  of  new  tics.     The 
moral  strain  under  which  she  lived,  in  the  effort  to  be  a  law  to  her- 
self, did  not  fail  to  distort  her  intellect  into  very  unnatural  postures, 
wliich  she  herself  even  found  to  bo  hollow  and  unmeaning  when  she 
c&ne  to  test  them  for  herself. 

George  EKof  s  letters  are  at  their  beat  when  she  sets  herself  to  per- 
st&ade  a  correspondent,  who  had  apparently  been  turned  into  something 
lilce  a  misanthrope  by  the  philosophy  which  rejects  God,  immortality, 
&xid  moral  freedom,  that  she  is  quite  unreasonable  in  allowing  any 
deeper  insight  into  the  lot  of  man  to  alienate  her  sympathies  from 
man.  T  have  already  quoted  the  first  few  sentences  of  this  letter 
to   Lidy  Ponsonby,  in  which  George  Eliot  declares   her  belief  tl 
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tbc  idea  oE  God  has  only  influenced  men  for  good,  so  far 
hsA  contained  a  true  ideal  of  human  goodne&s.  The  remainder  of 
the  letter  is  devoted  to  showing  that  more,  not  less,  pity  ought  to  be 
felt  for  mere  mortals,  than  for  immortals  with  a  future  in  reserve ; 
that  no  belief  In  the  necessarian  or  determinist  theory  of  human 
action  ought  to  aflTcct  any  one's  resolve  to  take  the  proper  means  for 
becoming  jnst,  tender  and  sympathetic ;  and  that  to  plead  the  petty 
acole  of  human  life  as  a  reason  for  ignoring  the  difference  between 
happiuesa  and  misery,  is  to  use  an  argument  to  which  no  one  would 
be  in  the  least  disposed  to  grant  any  validity,  if  it  were  brought  to 
bear  on  his  owa  lot.  The  letter  seems  to  me  ou  the  whole  so  much 
the  ablest  which  these  volumes  contain,  and  so  full  of  the  kind  of 
determination  to  make  the  l>cst  of  a  bad  business  which  ronElituted 
George  Elioi's  philosophy  of  human  life,  that  I  must  give  the 
remainder  of  it  in  full.  Nothing  can  express  better  her  absolute 
disbelief  in  what  seems  to  me  the  noblest  elements  of  the  human 
character,  and  the  grave  fortitude  with  which  she  braced  herself  and 
her  friends  up  to  the  task  of  attenuating  the  miseries  of  a  lot  thus 
discredited  : — 

'*  Havo  yon  qutt^  fairljr  represented  yourself  in  saying  thnt  you  have  ceased 
to  pity  your  sufftiriiig  fcHow-nicn,  because  you  can  no  longer  think  of  them 
as  individiinlitios  of  inintorial  duration,  in  some  other  slate  ofextstenoo  than 
this  of  which  you  know  the  piiins  and  tlie  plaaftures  ? — tliat  you  feal  1«»  for 
tbem  now  you  regard  tliem  aa  more  miserable  7     And,  on  a  closer  ejcaaiina-j 
tion  of  your  feelings,  shuuld  you  find  thiil  you  hod  lost  ull  sense  of  quality  itfl 
actions — all  pofisJbiiity  of  admiration  that  yearns  to  imiuite — all  keen  sense  of^ 
what  13  cruel  and  injurious — all  belief  that  your  conduct  (and  tliereforc  tbe 
conduct  of  oLhcrs)  cjiu  have  auy  difPcreua!  of  effect  on  thewell-boiog  of  those 
immGcliately  about  you  (and  therefore  on  those  afiu-  ofOt  whether  yon  care- 
lessly follow  yonr  selfigh  moods   or  encourago  that  vision  of  others*  neec" 
which  is  the  source  of  justice,  tenderness,  sj-mimthy,  in  the  fullest  sense  ? 
cannot  believe  thnt  your  strong  inlellect  will  continue  to  see,  iu  ibe  couditiot 
of  man's  appearance  on  this  planet,  a  destructive  relation  to  your  B)'mpatliy:1 
tliis  Bcems  to  me  equivalent  to  saying  that  yon  care  no  longer  for  colour,  aow 
you  know  the  lows  of  the  spectrum. 

*'  As  to  the  nece-'isftry  cotnbinations  through  which  life  is  manifested,  and 
which  seem  to  present  thcmBoIves  to  you  as,  a  hideous  faLalisni,  which  ougb^^^ 
iogictilly  to  pttrify  j'our  volition — have  they,  in  fad,  any  such  influence  oc^^ 
your  ordinary  course  of  action  la  the  primary  uiTairs  of  your  exialcDcc  as 
human,  Rorial,  domestic  creature  ?     And  if  they  don't  hinder  you  from  ukJr^^ 
measures  for  a  bath,  without  which  you  know  that  you  cannot  secure  the  ddic*^-.^^ 
cicanlincaa  which  is  j-our  second  nature,  why  sliould  they  hinder  you  fron^ 
Une  of  resolve  in  a  higher  etniiu  of  duty  to  yuur  ideal,  both  for  yourself  a.  *j,^ 
others?     But  the  cnnsidoration  of  molecular  physics  is  not  the  direct  gron.j 
of  human  love  and  moral  sclion,  any  mora  than  it  is  the  direct  moans  of  i 
posing  a  noble  picuu^  ur  of  enjoying  gre:it  music.     One  might  as  well  In 
to  dissect  one's  own  body  and  be  merry  in  duiog  it,  as  take  molecular  phj-sjc*' 
(in  which  you  must  banisli  from  your  field  of  view  wluit  isspeciticolly  humiaj 
to  be  your  dominant  guide,  your  delermicer  of  motives,  in   what  is  solcljr 
human.     That  every  study  has  ils  bearing  on  every  other  is  true  ;  but  |aia 
and  relief,    lovo  and   sorrow,  have  tlit-ir  peeidiar  history  which  make  a 
cTperieuco  and  knowledge  over  and  above  tho  swing  of  atoms. 

'' The  teaching  you  quote  us  George  Sand's  w*ouId,  I  think,  deserve  to  b 
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culled  noQsenfticAl  if  it  did  not  deserve  to  be  catlod  wicked.  What  sort  of 
'  ciihiire  of  the  intellect 'ia  that  which,  inatoad  of  widening  the  mind  to  a 
fuller  and  fuller  response  to  all  the  elements  of  our  existence,  isolates  it  in  s 
moral  stupidity? — which  flatters  egoism  with  the  posaiblUty  that  a  complex 
and  refined  human  society  can  continue,  wherein  rolatioon  have  no  sacrcdneaa 
beyond  the  inclination  of  changing  moods  >'— or  figurea  to  itself  an  anssLfaedc 
human  life  that  one  mny  compare  to  that  of  the  fublud  grnssboppcrs  who  were 
once  men,  but  having  heard  the  song  of  the  ^tfuses  cnuld  do  nothing  but  sing, 
and  starved  themselvea  so  till  they  died  and  had  a  fit  resurrection  as  grass- 
hoppers ;  *  and  tins,'  says  Socrates,  '  was  the  return  the  Muses  made  them.' 

"  With  regard  to  the  pains  and  limitations  of  one's  pcisoual  lot,  I  suppose 
there  ia  not  a  fdngle  man  or  woman  who  has  not  more  or  lesa  need  of  that 
stoical  rc-iignation  which  is  often  a  hidden  horoism,  or  who,  in  considering  his 
or  her  past  history,  is  not  aware  that  it  has  been  cruelly  affected  by  the 
ignorant  or  aelKsh  actioD  of  some  fellow-being  in  u  more  or  less  close  relation 
of  life.  And  to  my  mind  there  can  be  no  stronger  motive,  ihan  this  percep- 
tion, to  un  energetic  effort  that  the  Uvea  nearest  to  us  shall  not  suffer  in  a  like 
manner  from  i/«. 

**  The  progress  of  the  world— which  you  say  can  only  come  at  the  right 
time— can  certainly  never  come  at  n!l  save   by  the  modified  action  of  the 
iadividual  beings  who  compose  the  world  ;  and  that  we  can  say  to  our:ielve$ 
•with  effect,  '  There  ia  an  order  of  considerations  which  1  will  keep  niyaelf  con- 
tinually in  mind  of,  so  that  they  mny  continually  be  the  prompters  of  ceruin 
f«lings  and  actions,'  seems  to  me  as  undi?ninh!e  as   that  we  can  resolve  to 
Btody  the  Semitic  languages  and  apply  to  an  Oriental  scholar  to  give  ua  daily 
leasoas.     Whnt  «ouId  your  keen  wit  say  to  a  youug  man  who  alleged  the 
pbjrBicnl  basis  of  nervous  action  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not  possibly  take 
tBat  CQurse  ? 

"As  10  duration  and  the  way  in  which  it  affects  your  view  of  the  human 
hiitory,  what  is  really  the  difference  to  your  imagiuation  between  infinitude 

*  Slid  billions  when  ynu  have  to  consider  the  value  of  human  experience? 
Will  you  say  that  since  your  life  has  a  term  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  it 
was  leolly  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  you  were  a  cripple  with  a  wretched 
akia  disease,  or  an  active  creature  with  a  mind  at  large  tor  the  enjoyment  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  nature  which  has  attracted  others  to  you. 

i"  Difficulties  of  thought — acceptance  of  what  is,  without  full  comprehctiaion 
'belong  to  every  system  of  thinking.  Tho  question  is  to  find  the  leaat 
iMonpIeto." 
It  is  a  atrangc  and  yet  a  most  characteristic  state  of  mindj  which 
ineitls  that  the  more  iusignificant  man  really  18^  the  more  miserable 
keis,  and  therefore  the  more  deserving  of  pity,  for  if  that  were  ao^  the 
Cfiiemera  would  thereby  be  proved  more  miserable  aud  pitiable  BtiU. 
But  it  was  very  characteristic  in  her  to  accept  without  a  murmur  a 
ptsumi$tic  catlmnte  uf  man's  nature  aud  capacities,  and  tbeu  to 
itniii  to  the  utmost  all  her  powers  to  show  that  the  worse  bis  con- 
dilioD  the  more  imperative  is  the  duty  to  mitigate  its  miseries.  That 
^  George  Kltut  all  over — the  luw-spiritetl  acttuicbeeuec  iu  a  deprcciat- 
isg  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  tho  obstinate  resolve  to  take  the 
more  pity  on  it,  the  more  dismal  ia  its  plight.  It  never  occurs  to  her 
Ebit  perhajMt  it  would  be  the  truest  pity  to  look  deeper  into  the  qucatiou 
ihy  man  is  so  pitiable  ; — whether  it  is  possible  that  a  mere  creature 
jf  cireumi«tauces  aud  of  the  hour,  without  the  capacity  for  either  true 
»ibility  or  true  guilt,  could  be  dcsernog  of  so  much  pity  as  she 
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besloved  on  him,  or  could  be  even  capable  of  feeling  so  much  pity  aa 
she  herself  felt.  She  told  herself  truly  enough  that  she  did  not 
admire  colour  the  less  for  undcrsianding  the  laws  of  the  spectrnm, 
but  then  she  forgot  to  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law«  of  the 
spectrum  to  lower  the  significance  commonly  attached  to  colour,  while 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  her  fatalist  pliilosopby  of  human  conduct  to 
extiugnish  the  significance  commonly  attached  to  reaponaibility,  to 
virtue,  and  to  guilt.  It  was  very  characteristic  in  her  to  urge  that  it 
is  jnst  as  silly  to  ignore  the  fittest  incentives  to  virtue,  if  you  want  to 
be  virtuous,  as  it  is  to  ignore  the  proper  step*  for  learning  Hebrew, 
if  you  want  to  learn  Hebrew.  But  it  is  eqxially  characteristic  in  her 
to  pass  by  the  consideration  that,  if  you  doti'i  want  to  be  virtuous, 
the  fatalist  can  always  omit  the  Requisite  incentives  to  virtue, 
and  attribute  the  omission  to  the  defective  conditions  under  which 
his  character  was  formed,  and  console  himself  by  remembering  all  the 
time  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  conditions  under  which  he  acts,  which 
are  to  blame.  The  whole  letter  shows  George  Eliot  acquiuciug, 
almost  eagerly,  in  the  poverty  of  human  nature,  yet  none  the  less 
obstinately  set  on  teaching  the  world  that,  even  though  we  have  to 
deal  with  wretched  materials  in  our  cSbrt  to  improve  maukind, 
we  are  bound  to  make  the  condition  of  men  better  than  wo  found  it. 
and  that  we  have  the  means  of  doing  so  if  we  wilL  This  resolve  ia 
noble  enough ;  but  it  seems  strange  that  she  did  not  infer  from  it 
that,  after  all,  she  had  mis  understood  the  »iatnro  which  was  thus 
tenacious  of  its  ground,  and  which,  though  believtug  the  odds  to  be  all 
against  it,  fights  on  all  the  same. 

To  me,  George  Eliot's  whole  career  seems  to  be  all  of  a  piece — she 
conceded  everything  to  doubt ;  she  conceded  too  much  to  temptation, 
perhaps  rather  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  holding  high 
ground  than  from  any  inability  to  maintain  her  grouud  when  once  the 
hod  taken  it ;  but  after  all  these  concessions  were  made,  and  partly  in 
the  priile  of  these  concessions,  as  though  she  had  yielded  everything 
which  the  most  severely  intellectual  new  of  human  nature  could 
demand,  she  fought  on  in  gloom  and  dcjectiuu  as  strenuous  a  fight  for  a 
pitiful  demeanour  towards  the  human  race  as  it  is  in  man  to  maintain. 
Her  own  position  was,  by  her  own  choice,  one  of  serious  moral  dis- 
advantage ;  her  philosophy  made  that  position  of  moral  disadvantage 
one  of  intellectual  disadvantage  also ;  her  dramatic  insight  showed  _m 
her  very  vividly  how  petty  and  illusory  human  motives  frequently  -<^ 
arc ;  but  none  the  Icbs  she  struggled  on,  often  in  gloom,  somctimc)^^^ 
in  despair,  to  convince  mankind  that  their  one  clear  duty  is  to  hr-*. 
more  pitiful  to  each  other's  sufferings,  and  more  fair  to  each  other's  ^*ii 
faults.  "  Pity  and  fairness — two  little  words  which,  carried  out^- 
would  embrace  the  utmost  delicacies  of  the  moral  life — seem  to  m^^. 
not  to  rest  on  an  unvcrifiable  hypothesis,  but  on  facts  quite  -^ — ^.  , 
irreversible  as  the  perception  that  a  pyramid  will  not  stand  on 
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apex"  (vol.  iii.  p.  317).  There  is  George  Ktiot'a  pliilosophy  compressed, 
and  a  very  inatlequate  philosophy  indeed  it  isj  for  "pity  and  fair- 
ness" at  their  best  will  only  teach  us  to  treat  others  as  we  treat 
onrselrcs,  and  will  not  teach  us  to  treat  ourselves  as  vc  ought. 
Hut  with  a  languid  temperament,  with  no  faith  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  an  ai-tificial  and  enervating  theory  of  human  nature,  George 
Eliot  yet  used  her  vigorous  and  masculine  imagination  in  the  service 
of  "  pity  and  fairness  "  with  a  strenuousuess  aud  even  a  passion 
which  we  might  most  of  us  emulate  in  vain.  Still  this  Life  seems  to 
me  to  serve  rathpr  as  a  dusky  background  against  which  we  see  more 
clearly  the  true  moral  of  her  works,  than  as  any  cnhaucemeut  of  the 
pleasure  which    these  works    give   tis.     Instead    of  enlarging  the 

^gcstious  of  those  striking  works,  it  rather  makes  them  a  greater 

?stcr)'  than  ever. 

Two  grave  disappointments  certainly  the  book  has  for  me.  The 
first,  that  it  seems  rather  to  conceal,  as  under  a  mask  and  domino,  the 
vivacity  and  fertility  which  one  naturally  ascribes  to  the  great  author 
who  understood  labourers  and  butchers  and  farriers  and  sporting 
clergymen  and  auctioneers  and  pedlars  better  even  than  she  under- 
stood scholars  aud  poets  and  metaphysicians.  The  second  and  still 
greater  disappointment  was  to  find  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  &om 
these  letters,  her  heart  never  seems  to  have  rebelled  against  her  own 
dim  creed — a  creed  for  pallid  ghosts  rather  than  for  living  and  strug- 
gling men.  In  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  she  visited  tbe  Grande 
Chartreuse,  as  Mr.  Arnold  had  done  many  years  before  her ;  nor  have 
we  any  indication  in  her  brief  notice  uf  enjoymeut  that  she  shared 
those  «ad  feelings  which  the  most  sceptical  of  car  Oxford  poets  has 
depicted  as  his  experience  there.  But  to  the  reader  of  her  Life 
nothing  seems  to  express  better  its  joyless  and  yet  laborious  attitude 
tovards  the  world  of  faith  than  Matthew  Arnold's  touching  lament 
that  ho  could  neither  believe  with  the  Carthusians  nor  rejoice  with 
the  sO'Callcd  leaders  of  Western  progress  : 

"Wandering  between  two  wnrHs,  one  dead. 
The  other  poncrlE«a  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  tfi  rest  my  hiMil, 
Lik«  these,  on  earth  1  wait  foiiom. 
Their  faitb,  my  lean,  Uiu  wurkl  iUrid«, 
I  oomc  to  ^ed  tLcoi  At  their  side. 

Oh  hiild  me  in  >'onr  glooma  profound 

Ye  tolenu  wtatd  of  lioly  pain  ! 

Tnke  mo  cowl'd  fnrrna  n\i\  fence  m«  roDud 

Till  I  i>ouew  my  ■ocl  agnia ; 

Tili  free  my  thoughts  before  me  mil 

Not  chaf'd  by  hourly  blac  coatrol." 

For  this  is,  to  my  mind,  the  secret  of  a  character  which  through  all 

its  years  waited   "  forlorn  "  for  a   faith   which  the  "  hourly  false 

control  "  of  a  jwwcrful  but  di&iutegratiug  intellect  withheld  to  the 

vury  laat. 

R.  U.  UCTTON. 
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IP  anybody  imagined  that  "  to  dUcover  a  new  creed  "  was  a  feat 
beyond  the  power  of  tbeae  late  centuries,  that  by  this  time 
man  had  evolved  every  possible  creed  and  performed  every  possible 
marriage  between  religion  and  physics,  metaphysics,  or  common 
sense — if  there  were  such  a  person  before  the  publication  of  "  Natu- 
ral Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  he  stands  proclaimed  now  as  the 
greatest  living  sceptic.  "  There  is  uothtng  new  under  the  sun,"  vaid 
he ;  "  everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
re-stating  religion,  and  giving  it  fresh  and  powerful  sanctions  '* — but 
be  was  confuted  even  as  he  spoke.  He  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  in  Scotland.  The  great  discovery  was  being  made  there ; 
religion  was  being  married  to  modern  science,  and  with  calm  autho- 
rity the  man'iage  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  ratified  by  every 
law. 

We  arc  a  people  desiring  the  prosperity  and  "  happy  establish- 
ment" of  religion,  and  the  announcement  that  this  was  now  made 
secure  for  ever  was  received  with  great  applause.  It  had  seemed 
that  science  was  licr  great  rivnl  fur  the  inheritance  of  the  ages ; 
the  two  had  long  looked  askance  upon  one  another,  religion  sas- 
pieious,  science  contemptuous  ;  to  their  great  mutual  surprise  they 
are  now  all  at  once  brought  together,  and  as  they  compare  notes  it 
appears  that  the  thoughts  of  one  are  even  as  the  thoughts  of  the 
other.  Did  science,  as  it  talked  of  evolution,  degeneration,  bio- 
genesis, and  so  forth,  seem  to  bid  religion  go  into  the  desert  ^ 
and  hide  herself?  I>id  religion  turn  away  from  science  as  an.^:^ 
impostor  full  of  mischievous  tales  ?  It  is  all  a  mistake.  Mr.  Heiiry^.^ 
Drummond,  interpreting  the  mind  of  both,  reconciles  them.  Nov^ 
the?  go  arm  in  arm,  religion  discoursing  in  the  most  learned  term«^^ 
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of  modem  biology,  science  quite  taken  up  with  the  new  discovery 
that  what  it  despised  as  mere  poetry  is  peda&tieally  accurate  and 
quite  up  to  its  own  latest  discoveriea  Now  they  have  both  a  unc- 
tion which  did  not  attend  them  before ;  henceforth  there  will  be  no 
more  perplexity,  no  more  divided  allegiance;  life  and  thought, 
heaven  and  earth  are  harmonized. 

The  happy  author  of  this  reconciliation  has  of  course  become 
famous.  From  one  cud  of  Uritaiu  to  the  other,  church  pcala  (of 
divers  sorts)  have  rung  chimes  in  honour  of  the  event ;  the  Free 
Churchy  in  a  hurry  of  rapture  for  what  it  seems  to  regard  as  a  new 
revelation,  haa  made  the  prophet  a  professor — eveu  as  it  unmade 
Mr.  Robertson  Smith  ;  and  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  " 
is  still  selling  at  the  rate  of  some  huudrcds  a  week. 

It  is  surely  nut  too  late  to  inquire  whether  all  this  ringing  of 
bells  and  letting  off  of  fireworks  is  justified.  We  have  here  a 
fascinating  and  eloquent  book :  the  style  is  charming,  the  scientific 
analogies  are  ingenious  and  striking.  A  tone  of  rare  spirituality 
and  frankness  has  made  it  exceedingly  welcome  to  many  devout  and 
earnest  people.  An  air  of  cogent  argument  also  pervades  the  work, 
and  a  single  reading  leaves  the  impression  that  a  new  basis  haa 
verily  been  found  for  orthodox  Christianity.  But,  in  reality,  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  gist  of  the  book,  apart  front  the  value 
of  its  arguments,  is  fitted  to  create  scepticism  rather  than  confirm 
faith.  For  what  is  the  gist  of  it  ?  What  is  the  actual  result  of  the 
author's  eloquence  and  reasoning  ? 

The  book  sets  out  to  prove  that  "  the  natural  laws  are  great 
liocs  running  not  only  through  the  world  but  through  the  universe, 

reducing    it,  like  parallels   of  latitude,  to   intelligent  order 

The  inquiry  we  propose  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  question, 
Do  these  lines  stop  with  what  we  call  the  natural  sphere  ?  .  .  .  . 
Is  it  probable  that  the  hand  which  ruled  them  gave  up  the 
work  where  most  of  all  they  were  required  ?  Did  that  hand  divide 
the  world  into  two,  a  cosmos  and  a  chaos,  the  higher  being  the 
chaos?  ....  That  the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  world  are 
in  analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  requires  no 
restatement.  ....  But  the  analogies  of  law  are  a  totally  different 

thing   and   have    a    very  different    value The   discovery    of 

law  is  »imply  the  discovery  of  science,  and  if  the  analogies  of 
natural  law  can  be  extended  to  the  apiritual  world,  that  whole 
region  at  once  falls  within  the  domain  of  science"  (Introduction, 
p.  6  tt  seg.). 

Extending  analogies  wilt  hardly  bring  a  region  within  the  domain 
of  science  ;  but  our  author  does  not  depend  upon  this.  "  It  is  not  that 
the  spiritual  laws  are  analogous  to  the  natural  laws  ;  they  are  the  same 
lap».     It  is  not  a  question  of  analogy  but  of  identiJy.     The  natural 
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laws  arc  not  tbo  Rhatlonrs  or  images  of  tbc  spiritual As  the 

law  of  ooutiuuity  might  well  wara  us,  they  do  uot  stop  with  the 
risible  and  then  give  place  to  a  new  set  bearing  a  strong  Himilttudc 
to  them.  The  laws  of  the  im-isiblc  are  the  same  laws,  projections 
of  the  natural,  not  supernatural,  ....  laws  whteh  at  one  end,  as  it 
were,  may  be  dealing  with  matter,  at  the  other  end  with  spirit." 

This  paragraph  (Introduction,  p.  11)  ends  with  the  remark:  "As 
there  will  he  some  iueouvcuicucc,  however,  in  dispensing  with  the  word 
analogy,  wc  shall  continue  occasionally  to  employ  it.  Those  who 
apprehend  the  real  relation  will  naturally  substitute  the  larger  term." 
This  little  guide-post  on  the  road  to  the  spiritual  universe  is  of 
coarse  eminently  scientiHc.  If  we  never  quite  know  when  to  sUp 
the  one  term  over  the  other,  that  is  not  the  Professor's  fault. 
AVc  are  assured  that  while  "the  spiritual  world  as  it  stands  is  full 
of  periilciity,  and  one  can  escape  doubt  only  by  escaping  thought,** 
we  may  see  clearly  if  we  accept  the  new  glasses — sea  Nature  not  as 
"  a  mere  emblem  or  image  of  the  spiritual,  but  as  a  working  model 
thereof.  In  the  spiritual  world  the  same  wheeb  revolve,  bat 
without  the  iron  ;  the  same  figures  flit  across  the  stage,  the  same 
processes  of  growth  go  on,  the  same  functions  arc  discharged,  the 
same  biological  laws  prevail — only  with  a  different  quality  of  ^to^." 

Here  is  annircrsal  affirmation.  Wherever  yon  find  a  natural  law, 
that  law  rune  on  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  as  sure  as  science 
is  science  you  may  depcud  upon  finding  that  law  at  work  through- 
out the  whole  universe.  This  certainly  does  make  things  easy  : 
there  remains,  iu  all  the  mazes  of  thought 

"  no  hiagc  or  loop 
ToliBD^  a  doubt  ou." 

Scepticism  henceforth  will  be  folly  indeed,  for  wo  have  only  to 
leam  the  natural  laws  and  their  modes  of  operation  to  sec  tbc  in- 
visible as  real  and  familiar  as  our  native  village,  or  the  house  we  Uve 
in  as  orderly  as  the  world  of  minerals  and  plants. 

Begin,  then,  to  enumerate  the  natural  laws — gravitation,  cobesioD, 
diffusion  of  gases,  electrical  induction,  inertia,  impenetrability,  corre- 
lation of  forces,  gcDCration,  developmeut,  reversion  to  ty^ie,  corre- 
spondeucc  with  cnviroumeut,  and  "  the  law  of  laws,  continuity. '^    How 
do  these  operate,  and  what  conclusions  as  to  the  unseen  world  may 
we  arrive  at  ?      Gravitation  ?     The  Professor,  strange  to  say,  looks  a 
trifle  nonplussed.     "  What  direct  application  has  that  in  the  spiritual 
world?     The  reply  is  three-fold.     -First,  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
does  not  hold  there.      If  the  spirit  be  iu  any  sense  material  it  cer-~ 
tainly  must  hold.      In  the  second  place,  gravitation  may  hold  for  thty^     —    ^^ 
spiritual  sphere,  although  it  cannot  be  directly  proved.     The  spirit-.;,^  IT;  , 
may  be  armed  with  powers  which  enable  it  to  rise  superior  to  gravitrw^-*.  - . 
.  .  .  Thirdly,  if  the  spiritual  be  not  material,  it  still  cannot  be  saia^,^^^^ 
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that  graritation  ceases  to  be  cootiDUoas.  It  is  not  graritation 
that  ceases,  but  matter." 

It  is  the  pupil's  turn  now  to  look  bewilderetl — utterly  bewildered, 
as  one  who  has  followed  a  wilI-o*-tbc-wisp  into  the  very  middle  of  a 
fathomless  bog.  Did  you  not  afHrm,  by  the  law  of  continuity  itself, 
all  natural  Inns  to  be  great  parallel  lines  running  straight  from  visible 
to  inviBililc  through  the  whole  universe  ?  Did  you  not  declare  that 
if  we  trust  Nature  thus  to  work  beyond  the  range  of  our  sight  we 
shall  ucvcr  be  put  to  confusion  ?  1  accepted  the  revelation  as  a  sure 
divine  thread,  and  lo!  it  snaps  already;  for  the  certainty  you  held 
oat  I  find  only  a  bundle  of  "  mays."  Gravitation  "  may  "  hold  on ' 
its  way ;  so,  I  suppose,  "  may  "  all  the  rest.  I  thiuk  I  knew  as  much 
as  that  Iwforc.  Where  Is  your  promised  certainty  ?  How  many  of 
the  natural  laws  do  "  run  through,"  or  how  few  ? 

Our  discoverer  now  coufessos  tliat  when  all  the  laws  that  have  no 
opportunity  of  acting  (for  want  of  something  to  act  upon)  are  elimi- 
nated, the  laws  of  life  alone  can  be  distinctly  traced  into  the  spiritual 
world.  The  universal  affirmation  dwindles  away  to  this :  wherever 
there  is  life  wc  may  expect  to  find  it  ordered  and  governed  according 
to  the  same  law.  But  even  here  he  feels  a  dilhculty.  The  vital 
principle  of  the  body — is  it  the  same  thiug  as  the  vital  principle  of 
spiritual  life?  Biogenesis  deals  with  f3ioc>  with  cells  and  germs  and 
physical  life.  As  there  are  no  cells  and  germs  of  this  sort  in  the 
spiritual  world,  how  can  the  law  operate,  and  what  is  the  use  of  it? 

The  Holutiou  is  amazing.  To  make  this  a  dilTiculty  is  as  rational, 
he  says,  "  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first 
book  of  Kuclid  applies  when  the  figures  urc  drawn  with  chalk  upon  a 
black-board,  but  fails  with  regard  to  structures  of  wood  or  stone  " 
(p.  45). 

On  what  kind  of  readers  did  Professor  Drummond  count?  A 
person  docs  not  need  much  seieuee  to  ap])rehcud  that  from  a  wooden 
board  painted  black  to  "  a  structure  nf  wood  or  atone  "  is  not  quite 
the  same  transition  as  from  life  with  cells  and  germs  to  life  without 
oelU  and  germs.  This  audacious  assumption  of  similarity,  is,  however, 
tbe  lole  support  he  has  for  his  persistent  assertion  that  "  hiogcncsta 
is  the  law  for  all  life  and.  fur  all  kinds  ot^  life,  and  the  particular  sub- 
Lilance  with  whieh   it    is  asxnciated    is    as    indiflerent   to   biogenesis 

it  is  to   gravitation  (p.    tG) There  are  not  two  laws  of 

biogenesis,  one  for  the  natural,  the  other  for  the  spiritual;  one  law 
is  for  both.  Wherever  there  ia  life — life  of  any  kind — this  same  law 
holds"  (p.  73). 

Did  it  not  strike  Mr.  Drummond  that  iiis  admission  in  regard  to 
the  law  of  gravitation — "it  may  hold  for  the  spiritual  sphere  "—is 
Catal  to  the  projection  of  biological  laws?  If  this  is  all  he  can  say 
for  gravitation  he  can  certainly  say  no  more  for  biogenesis.     For  it 
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is  under  the  law  of  graTitation  that  biogenesis  works.  Its  cells  and 
germs  are  subject  to  gravitation,  derive  form  and  tcudcacjr  from  it. 
If  gravitation  ceases,  so  must  biological  law. 

Here  the  grand  prcteuaioo  suddenly  breaks  down.  We  are  to  see 
the  religion  of  Christ  "  placed  upon  a  footing  altogether  unique  ;  "  we 
are  to  find  "  amid  all  that  is  shifting,  one  thing  sure,  one  thing  outside 
ourselves  holding  ou  iU  way  ctcrually  iucorruptiblc."  This  "  thing"" 
is  "the  reign  of  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  sphere;"  and  lo! 
as  wc  plant  our  feet  the  ground  crumbles  beneath  us — the  sure 
rock  amid  the  tides  of  time  is  uothiug  but  a  "may  be."  That  to 
which  we  have  been  led  is  not  the  identity,  but  only  the  analogy 
of  law,  very  imperfectly  set  forth. 

Suppose,  however,  that  for  the  nonce  we  agree  to  call  this  quag- 
mire solid  ground,  and  to  assume  that  it  will  bear ;  to  what  sort  of  a 
spiritual  universe  docs  it  conduct  ua  ?  What  does  the  Professor  do 
with  his  law  of  biogcueeis? 

He  applies  it  thus  : — -"  The  attempt  to  get  the  living  out  of  the 
dead  has  failed  (p.  G3}.  Spontaneous  geueratiuu  has  had  to  be  given 
up.     It  is  now  recognized  on  every  hand  that  life  can  only  come 

from  the  touch  of  life The  spiritual  life  is  the  gift  of  the 

living  spirit.  The  spiritual  man  is  no  mere  development  of  the 
natural  man.  He  is  a  new  creation,  born  from  above.  As  wcU 
expect  a  hay  infusion  to  become  gradually  more  and  more  lining, 
until  in  course  of  the  process  it  reached  vitality,  as  expect  a  man  by 
becoming  better  and  better  lo  attain  eternal  life." 

And  what  is  involved  iu  saving  there  is  no  s^Kintaneous  generation 
oflife? 

'*  It  is  meant  that  the  passage  from  the  mineral  world  to  the  plant 
or  animal  world  is  hermetically  sealed  on  the  mineral  side,  that  the 
inorganic  world  is  ^itaked  off  from  the  living  world  by  barriers  which 

have  never  yet  been  crossed  from  within Biogenesis  stands 

iu  the  way  of  some  forms  of  evolution  with  stem  persistency."  So 
also  we  are   told:  "The  passage  from    the  natural   world  to    the 

spiritual  world  is  hcrtnctically  sealed  on  the  natural  side The 

world  of  natural  men  is  staked  otF  from  the  spiritual  world  by  bar- 
riers which  have  never  yet  been  crossed  from  within.  No  organic 
change,  no  niodificaliuu  of  environment,  no  mental  energy,  no  moral 
effort,  no  evolution  of  characttr,  no  progress  of  civilization  can  endow 
any  single  human  soul  with  spiritual  life.  The  spiritual  world  i» 
guarded  from  the  world  next  in  order  beneath  it  by  a  law  of  bio- 
genesis'' (p.  71). 

An  elaborate  appeal  to    Scripture  follows,  or    rather  to   certain 
selected  portions  of  Scripture  which  suit  the  purpose  in  view.      Of 
other  pa-ssages  the  framer  of  this  argument  takes  no  count  whatever,., 
sor  docs  he  trouble  himself  in  the  least  about  the  doctrinea  of  thc= 
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Fall  and  of  moral  responsibility.  The  Scriptural  appeal  to  mau'a 
conscience,  anil  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  neglect  of  salva- 
tion, have  been  supposed  to  mean  that  man  is  capable  of  kuoning 
and  loviug  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Weatramster  Confession  is  that 
God  created  man  with  a  reasonable  and  immortal  soul,  after  His 
own  ima^e,  and  having  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  yet 
under  a  possibility  of  transgressing,  because  he  was  left  in  the  free- 
dom of  a  will  "  subject  unto  change."  The  doctrine  of  the  new 
Professor  is  that  man  is  a  mineral  or  a  well-orgauised  animal  (Brst 
one,  then  the  other)  ;  that  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
there  is  a  gulf  compared  with  which  the  distance  lictwcen  a  stone  and 
a  plant  is  a  hair's-breadth. 

Has  Mr.  Drummund  considered  what  kiud  of  God  he  is  asking 
men  to  worship?  Is  a  crystal  to  be  condemned  for  not  bearing 
blossoms?  Then  why  Ghouid  the  natural  man  be  condemned  for  not 
becoming  spiritual  ?  We  arc  told  that  to  the  carnal  man  God,  in, 
the  most  literal  sense,  is  not.  Then,  when  Christ  lashed  hypocrisy. 
He  condemned  what  was  natural  and  carnal ;  it  was  as  though  He 
condemned  a  viper  for  being  a  viper,  a  leaf-inseet  for  aimalating  a 
dry  leaf.  But  Christ  spoke  to  men  as  sinners  who  knew  themselves 
sinful,  as  lost  sheep  who  knew  they  were  lost  and  could  turn  at  the 
ftonud  of  the  shepherd's  voice.  The  outer  darkness  and  the  gnawing 
worm  are  punh/tmeutt  not  a  natural  state;  tlicy  arc  the  punishment 
of  those  who  knew  better  than  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Druramond  very  judiciously  avoids  defining  siu  and  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  If  he  had  douc  ho^  he  must  have  ended  by 
throwing  his  quasi-scientific  discovery  into  the  firej  for  that  it  is 
nothing  better  than  qnasi-scicnce  that  wc  have  here,  a  brief  examina- 
tion will  show. 

Accepting  the  conclusions  of  the  latest  biological  science,  mean- 
time— -to  what  do  tliey  point  us?  Have  they  a  word  to  say  as  to  the 
origin  of  life?  Nothing  positive.  It  was  not  by  spontaneous  gcue- 
mtion— that  is  nil  biogenesis  asserts.  Does  it  tell  as  about  life 
stooping  down  into  the  inanimate  kingdom,  and  taking  np  matter 
into  a  new  kingdom,  and  call  that  the  origin  of  life  V  No.  Biogenesis 
tells  ns  that  where  wc  see  life  beginning  now,  always  a  germ  or  ovule 
of  that  form  of  life  existed  before.  That  is  all.  But  how  does  our 
author  apply  this  ?  He  says  that  iu  the  spiritual  region  life  originates 
by  the  Divine  spirit  stooping  down  to  the  natural  man  (life  stooping 
down  to  the  dead  matter),  aud  taking  up  his  nature  iuto  a  higher 
region.  He  says  that  in  regeneration  the  Spirit  of  God  lifts  the 
dead  matter  of  the  natural  man  into  spiritual  life.  Now  this  may 
be  quite  true — it  may  be  thoroughly  Scriptural — but  it  is  not 
biogenesis ;  on  the  contrarj',  it  is  crcattonism.  Biogenesis  tells  us 
nothing  about  the  origin  of  life  iu  the  far  past.     Mr.  Drummond 
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compels  it  to  reveal  tbe  origin  of  spiritual  life  uow — and  behold !  we 
have  M'liat  by  presumption  took  place  in  tbo  far  past,  at  thcbcgiuuiog 
of  all  life,  by  a  direct  act  of  God — not  at  all  what  biogeiiesis  tells  us 
about  life  now. 

For,  bii^enetiis  and  reproduction  are  one.  And  Mr.  Drummond's 
theory^  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  allj  goes  dead  against  reproduction. 
Can  a  spiritual  man  reproduce  spiritual  life  in  a  natural  man? 
Can  he  throw  off  germs  of  spiritual  life  which  will  take  root  and 
grow  in  the  soil  of  the  natural  man  ?  That  would  be  biogenesis ;  but 
of  tliat  there  is  not  a  glimpse  In  this  theory.  Wlicu  regeneration 
takes  place  it  is  a  direct  act  of  creation,  equal  to  the  conversiun  of 
a  stone  into  a  tree.  Again,  this  may  be  all  true.  We  are  not  saying 
whether  it  is  or  not.  But  it  i»  not  biogenesis.  It  is  something 
quite  different.  If  it  be  time  it  is  certainly  a  miracle — and  a  miracle 
is  no  law  of  Nature.  Conversion,  or  regeneration,  and  biogenesis,  aa 
itr.  Drummond  interprets  it,  are  not  in  any  sense  convertible  terms. 

So  much  for  biogenesis.  The  other  laws — and  the  oniy  iawa — of 
which  Mr.  Drummond  treats  are  Degeneration,  Growth,  Death, 
Afortifi cation,  Conformity  to  Type,  together  with  Knnronment,  Para- 
sitism, Classi6catiou.  As  time  may  serve,  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say  about  these. 

Degeneration,  he  tells  us,  is  reversion  to  type,  and  this,  applied  to 
Diau,  means  that  being  dead  already  he  is  always  becoming  deader. 
"  Without  the  smallest  effort,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
....  tlie  gravitation  of  sin  sinks  man  further  and  further  from 
God,  and  lands  him  "  (he  was  never  anything  but  dead)  "  in  the  hell 
of  a  neglected  life." 

Again,  this  may  be  true — if  oue  could  make  seuse  of  it ;  but 
what  is  the  proof? 

A  flock  of  tame  pigeons,  with  their  varieties  of  form  and  marking, 
if  turned  loose  in  an  uninhabited  island,  will  revert  to  the  original 
rock-dove  type — that  is,  //i«?-  descendants  will.  A  garden  planted 
with  strawberries  and  roses  will,  if  neglected,  run  to  waste,  TTie 
strawberry  will  revert  to  the  slxe  of  the  wild  fruit,  the  rose  to  the 
type  of  the  wild  rose.  By  what  scientific  right  is  this  process  called, 
as  Professor  Drummond  calls  it,  degeneration !  Fantails,  pouters, 
and  other  forms  of  pigeons  produced  by  breeding  arc,  scientifically 
speaking,  monsters.  The  original  dove  is  Nature's  type,  the  type 
suited  to  climate  aud  other  cuDditiona  of  environment — therefore,  to 
science,  the  best  type.  Professor  Drummond,  talking  as  a  "  fancier  " 
might,  declares  that  the  changes  are  "  invariably  to  something  worse" 
— "  deterioration  comes  in  and  changes  the  plant  to  a  worie  plant, 
the  bird  to  an  uglier  bird."  This  is  very  complimentary  to  the 
Divine  Artist ;  but  what  poet  ever  thought  of  the  exquisite  wild  roae- 
epray,  tossed  against  a  June  sky,  as  "ugly" — a  low  deteriorated 
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form  7  Where  is  the  botanist  who  does  not  class  double  flowers  a$ 
monstrous  forms  ?  Nevertheless,  our  scicuttst  assures  us  that  here 
is  deterioration,  and  Uieu,  as  a  theologiau,  he  applies  the  law.  "  The 
same  thing  exaetlr  would  happen  in  the  casie  of  you  or  me"  be 
says.  "  If  a  man  neglect  his  body  he  will  deteriorate  iuto  a  bestial 
savage ;  if  his  miud,  it  will  degenerate  iuto  imbecility  and  maduess ;  if 
his  conscience,  it  will  run  off  into  lawlessness  and  vice ;  if  his  soulj  it 
must  iuevitably  drop  off  into  ruin  and  decay."  What?  Do  we 
here  see  the  law  of  reversion  to  type  at  work  ?  Bo  imbecility  and 
madness  mark  the  true  type  of  man— man  made  iu  the  image  of 
God,  to  subdue  the  earth,  man  who  can 

"auffer  coontlcBs  ilLi 
And  b&ttlo  for  tlie  truu  &di1  juet  T  " 

Even  so  j  the  normal  type  of  this  greatest  work  of  God  is  the  poor 
Bastille  prisoner,  white-faced,  trembling,  idiotic.  And  yctj  all  the 
time,  this  imbecile  is  a  minpral,  was  never  organic  at  all  I 

There  are  three  possibilities  of  life — balance,  evolution,  degenera- 
tion.  Iu  face  of  the  fact  that  evolution  is  unquestionably  the  law  of 
noes,  we  arc  assi:red  that  degeneration  is  in  each  individual  supreme ; 
instead  of  aspiring  to  conversion  to  a  higher  type,  man  submits,  by  a 
law  of  his  nature,  to  reversion  to  a  lower.  But^  if  so,  how  came 
m&u  into  a  position  from  which  degeneration  is  possible?'  lia^iug 
this  "  law  "  at  work  iu  him,  how  can  he  have  risen  ?  Vet,  somehow, 
he  has  risen,  and  can  now  revert  Nay,  he  is  "  lost  from  the  very 
first,"  and  yet  cau  revert  I  The  race  is  kept  in  existence,  it  con- 
tinues to  subdue  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  hope  for  good;  but 
eacb  individual  is  as  dead  as  a  stone,  and  subject  to  further 
death.  The  garden  strawberry  reverts  to  the  wild  type,  the  garden 
n»e  to  the  dog-rose,  the  fantuil  pigeon  to  the  rock-dove — all  "  worth- 
less " — and  so  they  find  ihcir  bell ;  man,  by  the  same  law,  is  dragged 
into  corruption,  away  from  a  God  his  carnal  miud  cannot  know, 
and  a  righteousness  of  vhichj  though  bin  laws  establish  aud  his 
heart  desires  it,  he  is  utterly  incapable — as  incapable  as  a  flint. 
In  scienee,  this  bell  of  the  dog-rose  aud  the  rock-dove  is  simply  a 
serviceable  typo,  best  adapted  to  natural  conditions.  Is  this  analo- 
gous to  the  licll  of  a  lost  life  ?  Is  this  "  filling  up  with  its  full  con- 
•eqnence  the  darkest  threat  of  Revelation  ?"  or,  again,  bow  can  man 
help  degenerating  ?  Is  he  to  make  himself  unnatural  in  order  to 
hre? 

But  all  this  is  rigorous  science  and  lucid  argument  compared 
with  what  follows.  Mr.  Drummoud  is  weak  on  the  subject  of 
Evolution,  but  he  is  strong  on  Death.  Death  is  his  pet  law.  He 
sees  death  everywhere.  AVe  arc  all  utterly  mistaken  iu  supposing 
that  we  are  alive,  that  the  universe  teems  with  life,  that  the  sun  aud 
the  atmosphere  arc  ministers  of  life.     On  the  contrary,  "  the  forces 
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we  associate  with  life  arc  iu  reality  ministers  of  death ; "  "  the  world 
which  wc  imagine  to  be  full  of  life  ia  in  reality  full  of  death  ;  "  *'  one 
cannot  say  it  is  natural  for  a  piaut  to  live,  its  natural  tendency  is  to 
die."  "Instead  of  overcoming  Nature,  it  is  overcome."  And  this 
law,  true  of  the  plant  and  animal  world,  is  "  valid  also  for  man  " 
{p.  103).  True  and  valid  !  IJut  then,  how  does  there  come  to  be 
life  at  all  ?  If  it  is  "  natural  '*  to  be  dead,  then  all  the  rich  variety 
of  energy  is  disease.  "  Air  is  not  life,  but  corruption,"  we  are  told ; 
sunlight  and  heat  are  of  course  equally  ministers  of  death ;  and  yet, 
year  by  year,  "  the  pastures  arc  clothed  with  flocks,  the  valleys  also 
are  covered  over  with  corn/'  the  great  trees  are  full  of  sap,  and  man 
of  victorious  energy.  All  this,  then,  is  unnatural^  because  the  "  true 
nature  "  of  every  existence  ia  Death. 

But  so  biogenesis,  too,  is  unnatural,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the 
argument?  NA'^as  ever  such  a  horrible  echo  of  Shelley's  despairiDg 
lament  ; — 

"  Death  is  here  aikI  death  is  there, 
Deatli  is  liuay  everywhere. 
All  around,  above,  bcni-ath. 
Within  ta  dc&tlt  and  wq  uro  death.*' 

There  follows  a  chapter  on  Growth  which  need  not  detain  us. 
Like  the  rest,  it  bristles  with  tlic  most  aggravotiag  inconsistencies, 
but  the  intention  is  to  teach  that  only  the  spiritual  man  can  grow  ; 
the  natural  man  being  "  a  dead  crystal,"  or,  if  he  triea  to  be  moral, 
"  a  wax  flower."  The  great  laws  of  growth — assimilation,  waste, 
reproduction,  nre  just  mentioned  and  passed  by.  Even  the  growth 
of  the  spiritual  man  is  "  an  automatic  process."  Now  we  come  to  ■ 
definitions  of  Life  and  Death,  and  their  apjilication  in  the  spiritual 
domain,  and  again,  as  when  degeneration  was  spoken  of,  we  actually 
find  the  word  soul  coming  in  perpetually.  The  natural  man  w^ho  is  ■ 
"dead  from  the  very  first"  has  "  a  soul,"  and  can  "neglect  salva- 
tion," and  if  he  docs  will  "  incur  the  heavy  sentence  of  violated 
law."  Spiritual  life,  we  are  told,  is  the  sum  total  of  the  forces  which 
resist  ain.  The  soul's  atmosphere  is  the  daily  trial,  circumstance,  and 
temptation  of  the  world.  It  is  spiritual  poMcr  which  alone  gives 
the  soul  ability  to  utilize  temptation  and  trial,  and  without  it  they 
destroy  the  soul.  Huw  shall  wc  cscaj>e  if  wc  refuse  to  exercise  these 
functions — iu  other  words,  if  we  neglect  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ? 

"Why!  the  writer  has  told  us  that  the  natural  man  has  no  soul;  that 
he  is  au  animal,  a  crystal ;  that  he  is  farther  from  the  spiritual  than  a 
stone  from  a  plant,  and  cannot  break  through  to  it.  And  he  has  told 
us  that  the  law  of  man's  nature  ia  degeneration,  that  he  ia  "  impelled 
downward  with  irresistible  force."  But  all  the  time,  it  seems,  it  ia 
n  soul  of  which  these  things  arc  said.  "  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
soul's  life  is  fitted  to  corrupt."  This  frightful  afhrmation  is  the  most 
monstrous  of  all  his  attempts  to  "  explain  "  in  terms  of  science  the 
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sUtte  of  mau  and  the  vast  problems  of  Providence  and  Redemption. 
But  further  oa  we  come  to  a  description  of  the  natural  roan  aa  "  a 
sonl  with  a  vast  capacity  for  (_!od/'  as  having  "  a  religious  faculty, 
the  most  uplendid  and  sacred  talent  we  possess,"  as  endowed  with 
"  spiritual  senses  "  and  exi>crienciDg  "  spiritual  hunger,'*  "  The 
chamber  is  not  only  ready  to  receive  the  new  life,  but  the  guest  is 
expected  and  till  he  comes  is  missed."  '*  Till  then  the  soul  longs  and 
yeapus,  wastca  and  pines,  waving  its  tentacles  piteously  iu  ihc  empty 
air,  feeling  after  God  if  so  be  that  it  may  find  Him"  (p.  300).  "God 
is  the  natire  air  of  the  soul."  Is  this  dead  matter  i*  And  if  it  is, 
what  sort  of  an  iudictmcnt  have  we  against  the  Creator  who  has 
made  us  thus,  and  yet  does  not  lift  us  up  by  a  life-force  more  potent 
than  our  death  ? — who  sees  us  withering  and  docs  not 

"  (>ttKi|i  to  gather  our  lifu'B  rose 
And  imile  away  our  mortal  to  l>i\-ina?  "' 

This  question  recurs  again  and  again  as  we  read.  In  fact,  although 
he  never  seems  to  perceive  it,  our  writer  applies  the  term  death  in- 
discriminately to  iucrtucss,  impcrfcctiou,  numbness,  uucousciousuess, 
and  disease.  Far  example,  in  one  place  his  natural  man  is  a  person 
who  has  been  poisoned  and  "  only  need  neglect  the  antidote  to  die.''' 
litis   is   nut    death,   but  disease — an    uu-natural   stiitc.      \Vbcn    the 

I  limbs  of  a  poisoned  man    are   conrnlsed,  and  all    his    functions   are 
deranged,  is  he  reverting  to  type  V     This  simile  of  poisoning  is  cither 
true  or  false.      If  true,  all   the  argument  that  the  natural   life    of 
man    is    reverting    to  type   is  false ;    if  the  simile   be  false,    then 
there  is  no  hereditary  sin  iu  um,  opposing  the  divine  law,  there  can 
be  no  moral  responsibility  attaching  to  man  any  more  than  to  a  bit 
of  clay,  a  toadstool,  or  a  rotteu  tree.      If,  again,  mau  is  poisoned, 
he  is  not  yet  dead,  and  if  for  ibis  state  of  disease  there  is  a  remedy 
which  he  does  not  use,  he  is  himself  responsible   for   his   condition, 
and  is  choosing  to  let  death  have  him.     If,  on  the  other  baud,  the 
natural  man  is  quite  iuoi^auic,  having  uo  correspondences  with  the 
spiritual,  lying  away  from  the  spiritual  on  the  other  side  of  a  gulf 
uliich  only  a  direct   act  of  creationism   can   bridge — if  this   be  so, 
how   can   he   so  much  as  dream  that    there  is  a  spiritual   world  ? 
How  can  be,  any  more  than  his  fellow-clods  of  the  valley,  yearn  fur 
ji  higher  life;  be  in   the   durkucKS  of  a  felt  deprivation  and  "wave 
jiiteous  tentacles"  towards  God?     A   clod  or  stone  waving  piteous 
Xentactes  is  a   sheer   absurdity,    which    represents  well  enough   the 
zjumerous   absurdities  of  this   wonderful   new   religion,  baaed   upon 

In  the  chapter  on  Classification  the  question  ''What  is  the  essential 
diflFerence  between  the  Christian  and  the  Not-a-Christian  ? "  is  an- 
■vrcrcd  by  a  restatement  of  "the  fundamental  scientific  distinction*' 
between  organic  and  inorganic.      And  now  we   find   that  this  dead 
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natural  man,  who  is  so  rapidiv  "reverting"  to  corruption,  may  yet  be, 
like  a  sapphire  or  a  diamond,  exquisitely  benutifnl  and  perfect  in  kind. 
"  Moral  beauty  is  the  product  of  the  natural  man,  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  spiritual  man,  and  these  two,  according  to  the  law  of  biogenesis, 
are  separated  by  the  deepest  line"  (spoken  of  elsewliere  as  "a  fathom- 
less chiism")  "known  to  spience.     This  law  is  at  once  the  foundation 

of  Biology  and  of  Spiritual  Religion"  (p.  380) "That  which 

ia  mineral  ia  mineral,  that  which  is  flesh  is  flesh,  that  which  is 
spirit  is  spirit  ....  It  is  certain  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity 

iutendcd  this Suppose  it  be  gntutcd  for  a  moment  that  the 

character  of  a  Not-a-Christian  is  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Christian. 
This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  crystal  is  as  beautiful  as  the  organism 
....  but  no   matter  huw  great  the   development  of  beauty,  that 

which  is  flesh  is  withal  flesh Man  is  a  moral  animal,  and  can 

and  ought  to  arrive  at  great  beauty  of  character.  But  this  is  simply 
to  obey  tbc  law  of  his  flesh.  To  be  good  and  true,  pure  and  bene- 
volent in  the  moral  sphere,  are  high  and  so  far  legitimate  objects  uf  life. 
But  wliat  be  is  not  entitled  to  do  is  to  call  himself  a  Christian  .... 
his  moral  nature  cannot  generate  life"  (p.  383). 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Splendid  Sins  with  a  vengeance,  and  one 
imagines  that  in  such  a  form  it  will  scarcely  be  acceptable  even  to  the 
hardest  of  the  Hard  Church — for  where  is  the  use  of  Christianity  if 
it  only  consists  iu  the  labelling  of  specimens  which,  without  the 
label,  could  never  be  dtatinguif^hed  from  carh  other? 

The  autlior  perceives  this  dilficulty,  and  faces  it  as  well  as  he  can, 
without  giving  up  his  theory.  "  In  deallug  with  a  man  of  flue  moral 
character  we  are  dealing  with  the  highest  achievement  of  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom  ;  the  spiritual  man  is  the  lowest  form  of  life  in  the 

spiritual  world  ;  the  spiritual  man  is  a  mere  unformed  embryo 

To  a  cursory  glance  these  rudimentary  spiritual  forma  may  not  seem 
to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  life,  but  let  the  appropriate  scientihc 

tests  be  applied At  this  ]>uint   we  hand  over  the  problem  to 

Physiology''  {p.  388).  By  all  means  hand  over  the  problem.  Be 
content  for  the  rest  to  hint  that  scientific  tests  may  be  applied,  aud 
that  certain  results  ought  to  follow.  "  Tlic  characteristics  of  life, 
according  to   physiology,  are  assimilation,  waste,  reproduction,  and 

spontaneous    action These    tests    might    fairly    be     applied 

to  the  spiritual  man."  Very  well,  why  not  apply  them  ?  This 
vaunted  science  looks  strangely  like  empiricism,  a  mere  sticking  on 
of  labels.  If  the  gum  sticks  the  specimen  is  classified.  This  one 
is  "  living,"  that  one  "  dead." 

Another  of  the  liberties  taken  by  Professor  Brummoud  is  the  use 
he  makes  of  that  majestic  word,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Tn  his  specu- 
lations it  stands  opposed  to  the  inorganic,  the  animal  kingdom  ;  but  the 
true  opposition  is  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  of  human  self- 
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Till.  Tbese  have  their  contrast  because  they  are  io  one  sphere — th« 
sphere  of  morals.  Inorffanic,  animal,  are  uot  terms  of  thia  sphere  at  all. 
The  Kiogdom  of  God  against  sand,  clay,  and  quartz  !  The  result  of 
this  jaggliug  with  sciciitilic  terms  is  sccu  when  we  conic  to  the  ques- 
tion: How  may  the  new  life  deliver  itself  from  the  still  persistent  put? 
Strangely  enough,  the  spiritual  man  is  still  iuorgauic,  he  still  sins  :  how 
is  he  to  cease  doing  so  ?  Well,  the  easiest  way,  we  are  told,  would  be 
to  die,  if  he  could,  as  that  would  arrest  all  correspondence  Mrith  the 
lower  enWronmcnt.  Unfortunately,  this  way  of  escape  is  uot  ot  once 
permitted.  The  spiritual  man  is  not  so  soon  as  he  is  created  taken 
np  "  to  heaven ;"  he  must  stay  here,  and  is  "  morally  bound  to  accept 
the  situation-"  His  business,  henceforth,  is  lo  ''die  morally"  as  fast 
aa  he  can— whatever  that  meauft.    A  wonderful  apotheosis! 

Haling  thus  made  a  complete  separation  between  human  history 
and  divine  redemption ;  having  declared  that  "  organic  evolution, 
notwithstanding  the  vastness  of  its  achievements,  is  simply  a  stu- 
pendous cul  de  8ac'*  and  that  "  Nature's  most  finished  product,  Man, 
is,  to  the  Third  Kingdom,  not  even  a  shapeless  embryo, "  the  Professor 
gives  us  the  conclusion  of  his  scientific  gospel :  "  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  uew  society  is  its  sclcctncss.  '  Mauy  are 
called,'  says  Christ,  '  but  few  chawn.'  And  when  one  recalls  the 
conditions  of  membership  "  (what  arc  they?)  "  and  observes  the  lives 
and  aspirations  of  average  men,  the  force  of  the  verdict  becomes 
apparent.  The  analogies  of  Nature  upon  this  pointy  from  the  waste 
of  seed,  of  ]}ollcu,  of  human  lives,  arc  too  familiar  to  be  quoted. 
A  oomprehenstve  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Nature  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  circle  of  the  chosen  slowly  contracts  as  we  rise  in  the  scale 
of  being Quantity  decreasts  as  tjuaiity  increases  '*  (p.  '112). 

These  italics  arc  the  author's  own ;  and  he  proceeds  :  "  If  there  is 
one  thing  more  significaDt  for  religion  thau  another,  it  is  the  majestic 
spectacle  of  the  rise  of  kingdoms  towards  acarctT  yet  nobler  forms,, 
and  simpler  yet  diviner  ends." 

The  simple  divine  end  bciug  the  arbitrary  culture  of  a  few  perfect 
white  lilies  upon  a  vast  Scrbonian  bog  of  death, — the  butchering  of 
worlds  to  make  eternal  holiday  for  a  few  favoured  aristocrats,  whose 
good  fortune  comes  without  any  condition  wliatever  in  pure  inexpli- 
cable caprice  from  the  baud  of  almighty  ( "a-sar.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  He  desires  a  few  favouritea  to  behold  with  Him  the  cosmic 
gladiatorial  show  ;  but  still  it  seems  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  very 
little  resulL  It  would  surely  have  been  a  vast  deal  cheaper  and 
easier  to  have  created  aa  mauy  peers  as  the  court  circle  would  comfort- 
ably accommodate,  without  all  this  unutterable  groauiug  waste.  True, 
the  show  would  then  have  been  wauting,  aud  the  aristocracy,  with 
nothing  in  all  eternity  to  do  but  admire  theii  own  white-Hliuess  of 
perfect  pure  "spirituality,""  might  have  found  immortality  flat  after  a 
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while.  The  arena  is  ueccaaary,  thca ;  the  pit  of  waatej  the  struggles,  the 
groans,  the  death,  the  black  caves  underneath,  where  the  corpses  rot, 
the  constant  rush  into  view  of  lithe  agile  creatures,  shining,  clash- 
ing, dying,  and  swept  out  of  aigbt  again^ — it  ix  all  necessary  to 
enhance  the  dainty  complacent  security  of  those  who  have  by  mere 
caprice  been  "  eliminated"  from  the  doomed  mass,  and  placed  on  high, 
"  automatically  '*  saved. 

To  those  who  cannot  feel  sure  of  their  own  elevation  and  safety, 
or  who  have  an  infirmity  of  compassion  for  the  wasted  multitudes, 
this  "  licign  of  Law  in  the  Spiritual  Sphere"  looks  as  cruel  as 
capricious.  We  are  by  no  means  "  overcome  with  thankfulness  that 
Nature  is  so  like  Revelation  and  Revelation  so  like  Nature."  On 
the  contrary,  as  we  believe  Ju  God  and  rcvcreucc  truth,  as  we 
trust  to  the  working  of  those  majestic  laws  which  make  uo  favourites 
and  leave  uo  waste,  as  wc  have  faith  in  the  Evolution  of  Providence 
aud  Redemption,  we  shall  take  icavc  to  call  Professor  Drumraond's 
theory  neither  science  nor  theology,  but  a  bastard  Calvinism,  of  which. 
Scotland  ought  to  be  asliamed,  and  the  sturdiest  Armiuiau  may  well 
say  "  the  old  is  better."  Certainly  the  Calvinjsm  of  John  Calvin 
is  a  vast  deal  better.     For  where  is  Christ  in  this  religion  ? 

One  word  more.  In  his  preface  Professor  Drummond  aaya : — 
"  When  I  began  to  follow  out  these  lines  I  was  prepared,  at  least  for 
the  time,  to  be  loyal  to  the  method  throughout."  Al  least  for  the 
time ,'  Ts  this  the  temper  either  of  Religion  or  Science  ?  Mr. 
Dnimmond's  motives  are  admirable.  His  ability  is  great.  Wbea 
he  takes  some  new  line  of  invcstij^atiou  and  follows  it  re&otutely,  at 
once  zealous  for  truth  aud  inspired  by  a  Christ-like  love  of  men,  wc 
shall  hope  for  discoveries  which,  whether  or  not  they  please  those 
who  now  hail  him  as  a  prophet,  will  satisfy  better  both  the  scientist 
aud  the  theologian. 

HoDEBT  A.  Wat»on. 


NATIVE   FAITHS   IN  THE  HIMALAYAH. 


IT  ia  generally  admitted  that  manners  and  customs  change  more 
slowly  in  a  mountainous  than  in  an  open  country  ;  and  northern 
India  ia  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Moreover,  in  the  wide  plains  of 
the  Punjab  the  hordes  of  Mahomedan  iconoclasts,  which  have  again 
and  again  swept  over  them,  have  left  1itt]e  trace  of  the  aucicut  idoU. 
A  great  portion  of  the  population,  too,  has  been  converted,  more  or 
lc«s  forcibly,  to  Islam. 

Tlie  Himalayan  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  difficult 
natarc  of  the  country,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  its  comparative  poverty, 
kave  escaped  to  a  great  extent  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  invader. 
And  the  people  have  been  left  to  follow  their  ancient  customs,  and 
to  retain  their  ancient  faiths. 

Here,  then,  may  be  found  traces  of  religions  and  rites  which  have 
'letcendcd  from  very  early  ages.  Some  of  these  seem  to  have 
altogether  disappeared  from  the  more  accessible  parts  of  India,  while 
Dthen,  which  here  still  remain  outside  the  Brahmauic  pale,  have  else- 
where become  merged  in  orthotlox  Hinduism.  The  people  who 
obserre  these  unorthodox  rites,  although  they  are  in  many  cases  the 
deacendanta  of  aboriginal  tribes,  all  consider  themselves  Hindus. 
And  they  arc  gradually  adopting — many  have  already  adopted — Hindu 
cnstomsj  including  that  of  caste.  Speaking  of  the  objects  of  their 
worship,  they  invariably  call  them  "Hindu  gods/'  although  many  of 
tbcm  hare  not  as  yet  any  place  in  the  Hindn  Pantheon. 

Many  causes  tend  to  the  extinction  of  these  ancient  faiths,  but 
their  most  formidable  enemy  is  firahmanism. 

The  Rajahs  have  long  been  under  Drahmanic  influence;  ortho- 
doxy being  necessary  for  intermarriage  with  other  royal  houses. 
At   the  capital  of  every  small   State  arc  temples,   the   worabip  of 
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■which  is  condncted  by  Brahmnna  imported  from  Hindustan,  or  by 
their  dcaceudauts.  Few  of  tlieae  temples  are  very  ancient,  and  the 
story  told  of  them  by  the  people  is  almost  everywhere  the  aamc — viz., 
that  Kajab  so-and-so  built  the  temples  and  sent  for  Brahmaus  from 
Scnarcs. 

For  a  long  time,  although  Brahmanical  Hinduism  vras  the  religion 
of  the  Court,  the  old  Deotas  (gods)  were  worshipped  by  the  people, 
who  rarely  visited  the  ortliodox  temples.  The  latter  were  supported 
by  the  Hajah  from  State  revenues,  ofteiL  to  the  neglect  of  roads  and 
useful  works.  Now.  however,  as  civilization  extenda  and  wealth  in- 
creases, Brahmanism  becomes  more  and  more  fashionable.  The  ricb 
trader  and  successful  uative  uflicial  become  strong  supporters  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  They  display  at  once  their  wealth  and  their  piety  by 
erecting  and  endowing  new  Ijrahmanical  temples.  And,  under  the 
guidance  and  proLection  of  the  Brabmans,  they  look  dowu  upon  the 
old  and  barbarous  gods  whom  they  revered  before  they  left  their 
native  villages.  Again,  owing  to  a  strong  police  and  the  extensioa 
of  railways,  travelling  has  become  safe  and  easy.  Hence,  piJgriraagea 
to  the  holy  places  of  orthodox  Hinduism  have  become  possible  to 
numbers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  content  witli  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  Deotaa  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  principal  temples  have  travclliug  agents,  who  personally  con- 
duct crowds  of  pilgrims  from  distant  places. 

All  this  tends  strongly  to  the  spread  of  Brahmanism,  and  is 
powerfully  assisted  by  the  missionary  influence  of  the  wandering 
ascetics.  Brahmans,  too,  in  search  of  a  livelihood  sometimes  under- 
take to  conduct  the  wondiip  of  the  outcast  Dcotas ;  and  in  time 
succeed  in  persuading  the  Tillagers  that  they  are  identical  with  some 
of  the  orthodox  divinities. 

The  most  popular  of  the  Brahmanical  deities  in  northern  India  at 
the  present  day  arc  Shib,  or  Siva,  and  his  consort  Uevi,  or  Kali. 
There  is  therefore  a  constant  tendency  for  male  Deotaa  to  become 
identified  with  the  former,  and  for  female  divinities  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

An  instance  of  this  supplanting  of  the  Deotas  by  the  Brahmanical 
gods  is  to  be  scca  at  a  temple  iu  the  Kangra  district.  This  vas 
originally  a  serpent  Heota,  and  was  known  as  Bagbsu  Nag  ;  but  the 
temple  has  now,  under  Brahmanical  auspices,  become  sacred  to  Siva, 
and  has  changed  its  name  to  Baghsu-nath.  The  old  stone  tignre  d 
the  snake  still  remains  under  a  tree  close  by ;  but  Siva,  as  the  Linga, 
oocupies  the  temple  aud  rcccivca  all  the  attention  of  the  officiating 
priest. 

The  Nag  would  probably  have  disappeared,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  country  people  still  bring  offerings  for  it.  The  Brahman 
told  me,  with    a   knowing  look,  that  it    was  believed  that,  if  the 
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Nag^  did  not  receive   bis  dues,  tho  rAlvi<«  iv<iuli1   ilto    uml    Oio  m%m» 
drr  up. 

Oq  more  than  one  occasiun,  I  \\mv  liranl  vvanili'i'iii^  I'l'liutuii* 
derolees  assure  the  people  of  a  vilU^iit  that  their  l>cutn  wn«  iihMillOHl 
with  Sira  or  some  other  orthudox  diviuity,  Thn  ruslim  trn  ntXtm 
flattered  to  find  their  god  im  su  raniou",  ami  nrr  )iiiniiinih<<l  wItUiml 
much  ditliculty  to  adopt  the  ucw  titlu.  At  iho  iDiiiplr  uf  rhu  Jlhl 
Deota,  however,  an  imagi^  of  Stva.  wliieli  hoiiio  out)  hud  pniirdliidi 
wu  |Jaced  ontKide,  and  was  said  to  be  nu  nttomluitt  (imiikor)  nf  ihu 
DeoU. 

Before  going  further,  I  may  mention  ■onin  |>ttriillttfitiiTii  whloh* 
tbooi^li  they  vary  somcwhut  in  different  loeulilifii,  nrti  ntjininmi  to 
nearty  all  the  "  Dcota^  of  tlic  IlilU."  The  (Irtt  of  tluw  i«,  Ihul  Om 
prieJii  are  verj  seldom  orthodox  Orahtnami.  llioy  €4um  oftll  Ibntii 
■riTcs  "  Brahmaus  of  this  country/'  Hut  titey  srv  |NMifl«  0# 
the  tribe  or  district,  and  do  not  bcloDK  to  atty  of  tli«  rtm>%n\m4 
Bcmhmanical  families.  They  know  little  or  ntiihitin  of  Ibit  Hrahni*' 
aical  seriptares,  or  cerenooies ;  are  beU  is  liuW  mitimMihn  WyMttl 
thdr  OVA  adghbosrhood  or  tribe ;  aaj,  la  mtnf  fliWi,  h$artmfty 
*i&  atlier  flw  They  an  of  Mvnc  801  atkmmUd^A  by  ik$ 
ThtMt  Mcs  m  pnntMf  MMMMMti  in  Nw 
•  W^tfc*ahcnpMltnhM^  who  hw  yJ—lly  iwtit  twfcwi 
raak.  la  oiher  CMea  the  |>i>sN  m«  af  iwto—  fie  m4 
Lfli^^oMt  |f— J  to  be  ^^^■l■nl 

few  a  fne«  ar  aaer,  «fc»  ■  eiflW  4e  <l«lb    Yhii  fltftfi/  iHMA 
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Tbe  existence  uf  a  nhela,  iu  the  seuae  ia  which  the  term  is 
lued  in  these  hilla,  is  quite  opposed  to  the  Brahmanical  sjatem. 
According  to  the  orthodox  doctriuc,  the  public  worsliip  of  the  gods 
cait  be  nnnducted  by  none  but  Brahmaus.  In  the  worship  of  these 
outcast  Deotas,  on  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  a  Brahman  is  not 
required  ;  but  that  of  tlic  clicia  is  csticiitial.  The  latter  becomes 
inspired  or  possessed  by  the  Beota ;  and  a  sacrifice  ia  iucomplcte  aud 
useless  without  him. 

At  sacriBcea  the  Brahman  repeats  Sanskrit  texts,  if  he  knovs  any, 
and  incenses  the  chela  while  in  the  state  of  sacred  frenzy.  But  it 
is  the  chela  who  gasps  out  the  commands  of  the  Beota,  as  he  shivers 
mid  writhes  under  the  diviue  afflatus,  and  tbe  vigorous  application  of 
the  sooDgul  or  iron  scourge. 

Whether  the  chela's  frenzy  ia  always  genuine  or  not  may  be 
doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
worshippers.  1  have  sccu  a  line  athletic  young  mau  use  the  soongul 
80  cucrget it-ally,  to  his  own  back  and  shoulders,  that  the  blood  ran 
down  in  streams  aud  the  puuisliment  was  most  severe. 

This  scourge  is  a  furmidablc  instrument.  It  is  somewhat  like  tho 
old  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  shape,  but  has  only  five  tails,  and  ia  made 
entirely  of  iron.  Each  ttiil  is  formed  of  three  links,  and  is  termi- 
nated by  a  sharp  laucet-slia|x:d  blade.  The  weight  of  a  soongul  varies 
from  two  to  ten  pounds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  invited  by  one  of  the  head  men  of  the 
Guddi  tribe,  in  the  Ravi  valley,  to  a  great  sacrifice,  wiiich  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  snake  god,  Kailuug  Nag.  The  object  of  the  sacrifice 
was  to  ensure  fine  weather  fur  the  sowing. 

I  arrived  at  the  temple  early,  as  I  wished  to  see  the  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  was  much  amused  at  the  rather  niggardly  way  in. 
which  the  asscuiblcd  villagers  subscribed  the  necessary  sum  for  the 
piurchasc  of  the  victim.  After  some  time  an  old  woman  stood  up, 
aud  made  a  vigorous  speech,  asking  the  men  how  they  could  expect 
any  favour  from  the  Beota  when  they  contributed  so  grudgingly^ 
This  soon  produced  the  requisite  amount ;  and  a  man  was  sent  to^ 
buy  a  sheep.  fl 

The  men    then    sat  round  in  a  circle  near  the  temple,  and    th^ 
womeu  sat  by  themselves  at  a  little  distance.     The  music  struck  up, 
and   some  of  the  men  and  beys  began  to  dance,  the  chela  amongst 
them. 

After  a  time  the  music  became  wilder  aud  the  dance  more 
energetic.  The  chela  then  produced  the  soongul  and,  atripinng 
to  the  waist,  applied  it  to  his  own  back  and  shoulders,  amid 
shouts  from  the  spectators  of  "  Kailuug  Maharaj  ki  jai!"  ("  victory  to 
the  great  king  Kailung^').  An  orthodox  Brahman,  attached  to  the 
temple,  burned  incense  and  repeated  muutras.     At  length,  all  being 
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ready,  tte  head  of  the  victim  waa  struck  off  with  an  axe.  The  body 
was  then  lifted  up  by  several  men,  and  Uie  chela,  seizing  upon  it  like 
a  tiger,  drank  the  blood  as  it  spouted  from  the  neck.  When  all  the 
bloud  had  been  sucked  from  the  carcass,  it  was  throwa  down  upon 
the  ground  amid  yells  and  shouts  of  "  Kailung  Maharaj  ki  jai !" 
The  dancing, was  then  renewed  aud  became  more  violent  until,  after 
many  contortions,  the  chchi  gasped  out  that  the  Dcota  accepted  the 
sacrifice,  and  that  the  season  would  be  favourable.  This  was  received 
with  renewed  shouts,  aud  the  chela  sank  down  upon  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  Water  was  poured  over  him,  and  he  was 
vigorously  fanned  till  he  showed  signs  of  revival.  The  assembly 
then  began  to  disperse. 

The  tierce  escitement  of  the  people,  and  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
chela  as  be  flogged  himself  with  the  aoongul,  and  as  like  a  beast  of 
prey  he  sucked  the  blood  of  the  victim,  made  up  a  scene  not  to  be 
easily  forgotten. 

The  office  of  chela,  the  use  of  the  soougul,  aud  other  rites,  which 
no  doubt  originally  belonged  to  the  Deotas  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
have  now  extended  to  other  divinities  of  later  date.  In  fact,  they 
are  now  universal  in  the  Punjab  ilimalayab,  except  in  conueetion 
■with  orthodox  Brahmanical  temples.  Even  Sidh  or  Rudha  and  the 
demi-god  Googah  have  their  chelas,  as  also  has  one  shrine  at  least  of 
the  Mussulman  saint.  Lakh  Data. 

To  most  of  the  temples  of  the  hill  Deotas  musicians  are  attaelied. 
They  are  generally  hereditary  senauts  of  the  temple,  and  receive  a 
share  of  the  oficrings. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  worship  of  some  of  these  Deotas  is  the 
erection  near  the  temple  of  a  tall  mast,  usually  a  piue-ircc  stripped 
cjf  its  branches-  Upon  the  summit  of  this  "thamba''  the  Deota  ia 
supposed  to  rest  when  sacrifices  are  offered  to  him,  or  festivals  are 
Zield  in  his  honour.  Sometimes  the  worshippers  dance  round  it. 
(Can  this  have  been  the  origin  of  our  maypole  ?) 

A  smaller  pole  ia  sometimes  carried  round  from  house  to  house  by 
"ftJie  chela  and  other  oflicials  of  a  Deota,  wheu  contributions  are 
:*ret»iTed  from  the  persons  nsitcd.  This  pole  is  often  ornamented  by 
strips  of  coloured  cloth  being  wouud  rouud  it,  and  in  some  cases  it 
ms  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  feathers.  It  is  occasionally  fanned  with 
^  chowry,  or  yak's  tail,  thus  showing  its  sacred  character;  and  it  is 
<^alled  by  the  name  of  the  Deota,  as  if  the  divinity  were  present. 

^lay  nut  these  resting-places  for  the  Deotas  represent  the  "grove" 
"which  is  80  often  mentioned  iu  the  i3ib]e  in  conueetion  with  idol- 
^^ronhip,  and  which  Biblical  scholars  have  found  so  difficult  to 
i«3cntiiy? 

At  the  fire  temple  of  Jowala  Mukhi  is  a  tall  mast  covered  with 
E>latcs  of  copper.      On  my  asking  the  chief  Brahman  what  it  was,  he 
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luftitated,  aad  then  said  it  liad  no  nsc.  It  was  no  doubt  originally 
one  of  the  masts  which  I  have  just  described,  and  was  connected 
with  ritps  whirh  Iiave  now  become  unorthodox. 

Tho  stambhas,  or  stone  pillars,  found  in  counection  with  Jain, 
Budhiat,  and  Vaijihuara  temples,  in  several  parts  of  India  and  in 
Nepal,  had  no  doubt  their  origin  in  these  wooden  restlnp-placos 
for  the  Dcotas.  At  Vaishiiava  temples  tlic  pillars  are  usually  sur- 
monnted  by  a  ligurc  of  Gam  da,  the  eagle  upon  which  Vishnu  is 
supposed  to  ride. 

These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  common  to  several  of  the  ancient 
roUgions  of  the  Kast. 

Ill  the  valleys  near  the  plains  the  unorthodox  Deotas  occupy  an 
inferior  position,  and  are  usaally  meanly  lodged  in  rooflcM  enclosures 
of  rough  stoues,  in  small  rudely  built  temples,  ur  under  trees.  Here 
the  principal  temples  are  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  deities  of 
modern  ilinduisui.  lu  tbc  more  remote  districts,  however,  the 
"Deotas  of  the  Hills"  have  few  rivals,  and  their  temples  are  often 
imposing.  They  are  generally  of  timber,  very  massively  built,  and 
are  often  adorned  with  elaborate  carving.  In  fact,  the  timber  stage 
of  Indian  architecture,  referred  to  by  t'ergusson,  here  still  survives ; 
and  the  resemblance  between  these  wooden  temples  and  some  of  the 
sculptured  stone  edifices  represented  in  his  works  is  very  striking. 
Whatever  the  name  of  the  Dcota,  the  plan  of  the  temple  is  generally 
the  same.  An  inner  cell  of  wood,  or  moru  rarely  of  stone,  contains 
the  god — ^usually  a  rough  stone  or  a  rudely  carved  image.  Over  this 
cell,  and  extending  a  little  beyond  it  at  the  back  and  sides,  is  a 
wooden  roof,  with  overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  massive  wooileu 
pillars.  This  roof  is  prolonged  in  front  so  as  to  form  a  pillared  hall, 
in  which  the  worshippers  assemble,  and  in  w^hich  sacrifices  are  offered. 
IVavellers  arc  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  hall,  but  women  arc  not  usually 
admitted.  Sometimes  a  high  pyramidal  structure  is  raised  over  the 
cell,  but  in  most  cases  the  roof  is  of  the  same  height  through- 
out. The  carving  is  sometimes  very  elaborate,  the  serpent  being 
almost  invariably  introduced.  A  fringe  of  carved  wooden  tassels 
round  the  caves,  so  arraugcd  as  to  wave  in  the  wind,  is  a  eommoa 
decoration. 

The  Dcota  worshipped  in  some  of  these  temples  is  Shib,  and  in 
others  Devi ;  and  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  these  are  the 
original  deities  for  whom  the  temples  were  erected.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, these  WL-re  the  deities  of  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  they 
are  perhaps  here  seen  in  their  original  form.  They  are  worshipped 
with  the  same  rites  as  the  other  Deotaa. 

The  Kylas  peak,  at  the  source  of  the  Sutlcj,  and  the  pcak^  of 
Muuh  Mahcsh,  at  the  head  of  the  Kavi,  are  both  considered  as  the 
home  of  Siva,  and   as  such  are  visited   by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from. 
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India  aud   the   cuuutries  beyond  the   Himalayali.     Other  mouulatn 
peaks,  too.  are  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  particular  Deotas. 

Ali  the  "  Deotas  of  the  Hills  "  have  their  mclaa  or  festivals.  The 
people  flock  to  these  from  great  distances  to  do  honour  to  the  god, 
to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  do  a  little  business  ia  buying  or  selling. 
Siriuging-boats,  mcrry-go-rouuds,  or  other  amuscmcuts  are  provided, 
as  at  an  English  fair. 

The  Tomcu,  who  arc  tlic  great  supporters  of  the  melas,  arc  allowed 
much  mure  liberty  on  these  occasions  than  at  any  other  time. 
Dressed  in  their  best,  and  decked  with  the  family  jewels,  they  make 
'vp  parties,  ami  travel  under  the  ea(»rt  of  one  or  two  male  friends. 
They  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  singing  in  chorus.  The 
songs  arc  sometimes  iu  honour  of  the  Ueota,  and  sometimes  not. 
And  the  ludies,  to  make  up  for  their  good  behaviour  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  are  often  quite  ready  to  exchange  a  little  badinage  with 
the  paasera-by,  especially  if  the  male  escort  does  not  happen  to  be 
near. 

Besides  these  mclas,  pilgrimages  of  a  private  nature  are  often  per- 
formed iu  fultitment  of  vows  made  during  sickness  or  trouble,  or  by 
married  women  without  lamilic».  When,  in  such  cases,  the  pilgrim- 
^Age  results  successfully,  the  Deota  soon  becomes  popular,  and  his 
Lme  spreads  to  distant  places.  It  matters  little  what  the  name  or 
'^attributes  of  the  Dcotn  may  lie,  if  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine  are 
attended  with  success.  Siva,  Devi,  the  Nag,  Sidh,  Lakh  Data,  and 
others  are  each  visited  by  women  of  all  ranks,  castes,  and  degrees  of 
orthodoxy. 

In  these  cases  the  journey  is  generally  made  by  night ;  and, 
apparently  to  prevent  any  evasion,  a  mark  is  made  at  every  few  yards 
upon  a  stuue  or  some  object  near  the  road.  These  marks  arc  made 
irith  a  mixture  of  rice-Hour  aud  water,  and  are  called  likhnoo 
^wzitiog).  Kach  Dcota  has  his  appropriate  mark;  thns,  Shib  has  a 
circle  with,  a  line  drawn  through  it ;  Devi,  a  circle  ;  Sidh,  a  pair  of 
foot-priuts;  &c. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sncrificea  there  are  votive  oficrings,  as  in  the 
<?athoHc  Church,  in  lUUilment  of  vows  made  during  sickness  or  rais- 
'^brtane.  To  Stdh  is  usually  presented  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals  ;  to 
llie  Nag,  a  small  iron  or  wooden  snake;  to  Shib,  a  trident;  aud  to 
xDevi,  a  sword  or  trident.  Sometimes  a  man  I'ovs  a  new  buUock- 
^roke,  or  hoc ;  or  a  woman  vows  a  spinning-wheel ;  and  these,  or 
Ismail  models  of  them,  are  deposited  in  the  temple. 

Of  all  the  unorthodox  Ueotas,  the  one  known  as  Deo  (god)  most 
:aiearly  approaches  to  oar  idea  of  the  Deity.  His  altars  are  on  the 
vuoantain-tops  or  in  solitary  places.  They  are  simple  square  plat- 
:forms  of  uuwroughl  stones,  without  auy  temple  or  cuclosurc.  No 
soABge  is  placed  upon  them,  but  sometimes  a  rough  stone  is  set  up. 
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The  platform  is  sometimes  almost  covered  with  votive  offerings  of 
flowers,  grail),  or  models  of  farm  or  other  implements. 

Thft  attributes  of  the  Beo  are  far  more  sublime  than  those  of  the 
other  Deotas.  The  latter  are  often  malcvoleut  beings,  to  be  dreaded, 
and  to  be  appeased  by  bloody  rites.  But  the  Deo  is  beueficent.  The 
people  say,  "  he  has  no  form,  is  never  seen,  but  as  everywhere,  and 
sees  everything  even  at  night."  And  he  only  punishes  men  when 
they  do  wrong,  or  do  not  fulfil  their  vows. 

SaeriUces  of  goats  are  made  to  the  Deo,  but  more  irequently  the 
offerings  are  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  altars  of  the  Deo  are  not  to  be  met  with  everywhere,  but  they 
arc  numerous  iu  some  districts.  I  have  never  seen  a  newly  built 
one. 

In  the  Himalayan  >'illages  are  numbers  of  Deotas,  many  of  them 
doubtless  the  deities  of  broken  aboriginal  tribes.  These  ai'e  known 
usually  by  the  name  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong;  but  each 
has  also  a  distinct  name,  as  "  Than,"  "  Changnoo,"  "  Kboroo,"  &c. 

Sometimes  several  villages  have  the  same  Deota.  "When  this  is 
the  case,  the  image  of  the  god,  with  his  chela,  musicians,  and  other 
officials,  visits  the  different  villages  in  turn,  and  then  high  festival  is 
held.  On  these  occasions  the  Deota  travels  in  a  small  Utter,  some- 
what like  the  rcprcscutatious  of  the  ark  of  the  Hebrews,  which  ia 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  ;  and  on  approaching  a  village  the  musi- 
cians strike  up,  and  some  of  the  people  dance  before  it. 

Dancing  is  a  very  important  rite  iu  some  districts,  but  less  so  in 
others.  In  Kulu  a  former  lUijali,  under  Jirahmanical  inMucncCj  in- 
troduced an  image  of  Kughonath  from  jienores,  and,  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  the  new  god,  he  ordered  that  all  the  Deotas  in  the 
State  should  assemble  once  a  year  at  the  capital  to  dance  before  the 
idol.     This  order  is  still  obeyed  by  some  two  hundred  goda. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  Deotas  is  the  Nng  or  Serpent. 
Throughout  the  hill  country  the  wooden  or  stone  representation  of 
the  Nag  may  be  found  in  every  village. 

Although  probably  introduced  by  some  of  the  Scytluc  invaders, 
the  worship  of  the  serpent  is  not  now  confined  to  auy  particular 
tribe  or  caste.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  more  especially  amougst 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  but  is  not  by  any  means  coulined  to  them. 
If  ill  befalls  the  cattle,  or  rain  fails  for  the  crops,  the  Nag  is  always 
propitiated.  He  is  especially  the  guardian  of  cattle  and  of  water- 
springs. 

According  to  the  legend,  the  valleys  of  Kashmcrc  and  Nepal  were 
both  at  some  remote  period  lakes  or  marshes,  the  abode  of  Nags. 

The  first  milk  of  a  cow  is  usually  presented  to  the  Nag;  andgoata 
or  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  him,  as  to  the  other  Deotas. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  place  in  the  Htmalayah  where  the 
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living  snake  is  worshipped  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Rotung  Pass.  Here 
a  number  of  small  harmless  snakes  live  amoiigst  the  rocks,  and  are 
worshipped  as  the  "  Nag  Dcota,"  or  "  Nag  Kirc,"  These  snakes  are 
veticrated  hath  hy  the  Kuhi  people,  who  consider  themselves  Hindus, 
and  the  people  of  Lahoul,  nbo  arc  Budhists.  There  is  no  temple, 
but  the  offerings,  which  consist  of  milk,  Hour,  and  ghee,  are  deposited 
apoa  a  slab  of  slate  under  an  overhanging  rock. 

Although  the  Nag  Deota  is  held  in  great  reverence,  I  have  seen 

>Kulu  man  kilt  a  suake  of  the  same  species,  at  a  distance  from  the 

:rcd  spot.      Ou  my  asking  him  how  he  could  kill  oue  of  the  gods, 

he  said  it  was  not  a  Deota,  the  Deota  only  lived  at  the  "  Nag  rewar" 

(8CTpent*8  cave). 

ludra,  who  appears  to  be  the  only  survivor  in  these  hills  of  the 
older  Vedic  gods,  is  worshipped  in  several  places,  but  especially  where 
the  descendants  of  the  lianas  remain.  These  Kauas  were  petty 
chiefs,  who  are  said  to  have  held  the  country  before  the  Rajahs. 
They  must  therefore  have  been  very  early  invaders.  They  rauk 
now  as  Rajputs,  hut  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  regular  Rajput 
claDS. 

U  is  dilBcult  to  recognize  the  ludra  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  in 
the  Deota  of  the  mountains.  Tudeed,  the  latter,  tbongh  retaiuing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Vedic  god,  is  iu  these  days  quite 
as  unorthodox  as  the  other  "  Deotas  of  the  Hills."  No  orthodox 
Brahmans  are  attached  to  his  temples.  The  priests  are  the  so-called 
Urahmaus  of  the  country,  and  the  chelas  of  various  castes.  The 
rites  are  similar  to  those  T  have  already  described. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Indra  or  Andra  l^ass,  1  t^OOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  rock  represents  Indra's  temple. 
This  is  provided  with  a  soongul  for  the  couvenicuce  of  worshippers  ; 
bat  thcrc  is  no  resident  priest,  and  no  image  of  the  Deota. 

At  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  is  Indra's  lake,  a  small  mountain 
tarn,  reputed  to  be  unfathomable. 

In  the  valleys  ou  either  side  the  pass  are  screral  temples  of  Indra, 
who  is  here  curiously  enough  associated  with  the  scrpont,  and  called 
Indroo  Nag.  Iu  most  of  the  temples,  Indra  is  represented  as  a  man 
in  a  short  tunic,  with  bare  head  ;  and  sometimes  holding  a  bow  and 
arrow,  sometimes  a  club  iu  one  baud  and  a  water-jar  iu  the  other 
At  Kote,  in  Chumba,  the  Deota  is  repreacntcd  as  grasping  a  serpent 
by  the  neck  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  club  in  the  other,  a  serpent 
standing  erect  on  cither  side.  Tbc  priest  knew  nothing  of  the 
Vedas,  or  of  the  Brahmanical  fables  relating  to  Indra,  aud  could 
not  explain  the  couocction  between  Indra  ami  the  Nag. 

Budhism  must  have  flourished  at  some  time  throughout  the  Sub- 
Uimalayab,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  traces  of  it  still  remaining. 
The  name  of  Budha  is  now  almost  uukuown  ;  but,  as   Sidh  (the 
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holy  one)  or  Sidh  DeoU,  he  is  still  vonhipped.  The  term  Sidh  is 
very  closely  connected  with  the  later  phases  of  northern  Budhism. 

In  the  ancieut  fort  of  Kau^a  are  manv  Budhist  remains  ;  and  & 
Urge  stone  image  of  Budha  in  the  principal  temple  is  still  an  object 
of  veneration.  The  Sidh  Deota  of  Sidh  Kot  is  also  Tcry  ancient, 
and  is  visited  by  crowds  of  worshippers. 

Small  altars  an*!  slabs  of  stone,  upon  which  are  sculptured  the 
footprints  of  Budha,  known  as  Sidh  pfit,  abound  in  the  Kangra 
district.      They  niny  often  be  seen  decked  with  flowers. 

The  sacred  lake  of  Kawalair.  witti  its  floating  islands,  is  a  celebrated 
place  of  Budhist  pilgrimage.  This  lake  is  between  Kangra  and  Simla, 
and  is  called  by  the  Thibetans  Cho  Pudma.  It  is  visited  every  year  by 
many  hundred  pilgrims  from  the  Budhist  couutrica  beyond  the 
Himalayah,  as  writ  as  by  crowds  of  Hindus.  There  is  a  Budhist 
temple,  on  tfae  shores  of  the  lake,  with  an  officiating  lama.  There  is 
also  a  modem  Hindu  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  another  to 
Viahnu. 

The  temple  of  Jowala  Mukhi,  where  the  sacred  fire,  fed  hj  a 
naphtha  spring,  has  been  burning  since  prehistoric  timea,  is  also  » 
place  of  Budhist  pilgrimage. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  new  image  of  Budha 
set  up  under  a  tree,  close  to  a  large  orthodox  temple  of  Siva,  at 
Bvjnath  in  the  Kangra  district  I  found  that  it  had  been  placed 
there  by  the  Bimbman  priest  of  the  temple ;  Sidh  having  a|^)eand 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  to  set  up  his  image  at  that  spoC 

I  hare  since  seen  a  new  image  of  Bndha  at  another  Siraite  temple 
in  the  same  district.  Ttkc  priest  <an  ortbodox  Brahnun)  called  it 
Sidh  Deota,  and  said  many  people  came  to  wonhip  it. 

The  Bodhisatwa  Manjusri  has  sercral  temples  in  the  Ponjab 
Himalayah.  He  also  ia  called  Sidh  Deotx,  and  b  oonfnaed  with 
Bodba. 

The  priests  of  Sidh  Deota  are  usually  Brahmans  of  the  coantij, 
b«t  aometimes  they  are  of  other  castes.  Cbelas  are  attadied  to 
aoMO  of  the  shrittci. 

In  some  places  an  nmbrella,  ornamented  with  beads  aad  oAor 
decorations,  is  carried  round  finsa  boaae  to  house  by  the  cbda  aad 
otbcn.  This  is  sappoecd  to  represest  the  Sidh.  iot  whom  cos- 
tribatioos  are  aolicifted. 

Sereral  anrtaK  whose  (nstorr  ia  scarcely  yet  focnotten,  axe 
vanhi]q>ed  vilb  the  same  rites  aad  upon  much  the  sane  footing  as 
AeDeotaa^ 

The  Fluadn  brathen.  the  heroes  of  the  Mahahharat  bant  aefcnl 
■hiiiiiii  ia  Ae  Ponjab  HiakaUyah^  baA  the  musfacr  ihiea  aot  aeem  to 
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hot  springs  in  the  Kulu  valley,  which  tike  their  name  from  him, 
and  near  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived.     The  Rishi  is  represented 

I    as  a  black  man  dressed  in  a  waist-cloth,  and  holding  a  water-jar  in 
his  hand.      He  has  no  other  temple  that  I  am  aware  of. 
In   the  worship  of  Oogah   and  Lakh   Data,  which   in  each  case 
originated  in  the  plains,    there  are   signs    of  a    new    unorthodox 

■   religions  de^'elopmeut. 
These  demigods,  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  may  already  be 
said  to  rank  amongst  the  Dcotas  of  the  hills. 

Gogah   was  a  chief  of  tlie  Chohan  tribe    of  Rajputs,  who  was 

killed  while  fighting  against  the  fii-st  Mabomedan  invaders.     He  is 

H    represented  as  a  horseman,  armed  with  a  spear,  and  attended  by  bis 

™    wife   and    brother.      A    chela   is   attached   to  each  shrine,  and  the 

worship  is  conducted  with  same  rites  as  that  of  the  Deotas. 

I         Gogah  .is  much    venerated  :n  northern   India.      lu  the  hills  be 
appears  to  have  fully  attained  to  divine  honours;  and  oven  shares 
the  same  temple  with  Devi  and  the  Nag. 
So  tolerant  are  thece  Deotas,  or  their  worshippers,  that  for  two  or 
three  divinities  with  dififerent  attributes  to  occupy  the  same  temple, 
and    to  share    the  same  altar  and    the  same  priest,  is  uot  at    all 
-anfreqncnt. 
Lakh  Data,  who  is  known  also  as  the  Veer  or  Sukki  Surwar,  is  a 
MuBsulman    saint  who  is   reverenced    equally  by  Hindus   and    Ma- 
homedans.     In  fiiet,  by  the  former  he  is  now  worshipped  as  a  Deota, 
and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  him.     The  custodian  of  one  of  the  shrines 
of  Lakh  Data  in  the  Kangra  district  is  a  Hindu  of  the   cultivator 
caste,  and  is  called  the  "  chela/'  as  in  the  case  of  the  temples  of  the 
Deotas.     As  a  rule,  there  is  no  idol  in  the  shrines  of  Lakh   Data, 
but  merely  three  or  four  small  lamps,  which  any  one  who  wishes  to 
propitiate  the  saint  may  supply  with  oil.      In  the  shrine,  however,  to 
vhicK  I  have  just  alluded  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  Lakh  Data,  as 
JB  horseman,  in  a  tail  Persian  cap,  and  armed  with  a  spear.     Lakh 
Data  is  a  great  patron  of  athletics,  and  especially  of  wrestling.      He 
is  propitiated   by  pilgrimages   and   sacrifices,  as  in   the   case  of  the 
J)eotas,  and  also  by  wrestling  matches.     These  may  be  held  in  any 
invenient  place,  certain   dues  being  paid   to  the  custodians  of  the 
fsbrine,  and  to  the  musicians  attached  to  it.     Hindus  and  Mahome- 
IB  meet  at  the  shrine  of  Lakh  Data  on   equal  terms.       And  the 
z^nimals  sacrificed,  although  killed  according  to  the  Mabomedan  foi^ 
vrntila.  mcy  he  partaken  of  by  Hindus  without  any  loss  of  caste.     The 
^number  of  I^akh  Data's  votaries  seems  to  be  increasing  rapidly. 
■        Bhuts,  Joginis,  and  other  spirits,  although  not  usually  worshipped 
^u  Deotas,  arc  imiversally  dreaded,  and  consequently   treated   with 
^"thc  utmost  respect. 

Bhuts  have  no  temples,  but  propitiatory  odcrings  are  frequently 
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niKde  to  them  in  case  of  sickness  or  mtaforLuue.  The  roost  usual 
form  of  otfering  is  to  arrange  in  a  basket  somll  quantities  of  fruit, 
flowers,  Tcgetables,  meal,  sijces  an<i  condiments,  ghce>  a  few  coins, 
and  sumctimcs  a  fowl  or  eggs.  This  basket  is  passed  round  the  head 
fjS  the  aiek  person,  and  is  then  taken  out  after  dark  and  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  leading  to  the  house  or  village.  It  is  hoped  that, 
the  anger  of  the  Bhuts  being  appeased,  the  siukiic^ts  vill  leave  t)ie 
patient.  And  it  is  believed  that,  if  any  one  interferes  with  the  basket, 
the  sickness  will  seize  upon  him. 

I  have  seen  the  same  eeremony  amongst  the  Malays  of  Perak,  the 
oflFering  being  left  to  drift  down  the  river. 

In  case  of  epidemic  sickness,  cabalistic  diagrams  are  sometimes 
drawn  in  the  dnst  of  the  roads  leading  to  a  village,  the  different 
comportments  being  occupied  by  articles  of  food^  &c.  These  are 
intended  as  a  protection  frum  the  evil  spirits. 

Joginis,  who  seem  to  correspond  in  some  degree  with  our  fairies, 
are  not  usually  worshipped  in  temples ;  but  when  they  are  so,  they 
are  represented  as  wumeii  and  are  sometimes  attended  by  snakes. 

One  very  powerful  Jogiiii,  who  has  a  temple  on  the  borders  of 
Kashmcrc,  I  was  told,  "formerly  used  oftcu  to  eat  men  before  she 
would  give  rain."  She  is  known  as  the  "Mother  of  Serpents" 
(Ama  Naga).  The  people  assured  me  that  men  are  never  catcu 
now;  but  that,  under  British  rule,  goats  are  always  found  snfBcient. 

The  '*  Mother  of  Serpents"  is  represented  as  a  woman,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  district,  and  supported  by  two  snakes  standing 
erect,  their  heads  meeting  over  that  of  the  Joginu 

Joginis  often  reside  on  mountain  passes,  and  travellers  sometimes 
set  up  one  or  two  stones  on  end,  or  build  a  rough  imitatiou  of  a 
temple,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  the  Jogiai  in 
allowing  them  to  get  safely  over. 

The  spirits  of  dcpiirtcd  relative*   are   worshipped,   not  exactly  as 
gods,  but  as  protectoi-s  or  guardian  angels.     They  are  also  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  puuisbiug  their  friends,  if  they  arc  forgotten  o^ 
neglected. 

lu  fiomc  localities  the  worship  of  the  dead  does  not  seem  to  l^ 
couliucd  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  tu  be  shared  in  by  th  - 
whole  community.     The  people  of  a  village  once  told  me  that   th^^ 
liad  lately  had  great  trouble  in  consequence  of  some  of  their  dcpart«» 
neighbours  having  been  neglected. 

Around,  and    sometimes  Mithin,  the    temples  of  the  Deot&s 
usually  to  be  seen   a  number  of  stone  slabt,  Hke  miniature  gra 
stones;  these  are  more  or  less  rudely  carved  with  the  repreacntali 
of  men  and  women,  and  are  the  monuments  of  departed  villagers, 
lamp  or  a  little  charcoal  Is   burned  before  them,  and  food  is  pla 
near  them  on   stated  occasions.     The  figures  upon  these  stones 
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sometimes  id  pairs,  rcpresentiug  sutUs;  but,  upon  the  older  ones, 
and  those  in  the  more  remote  localities,  thejr  are  generally  single. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  widow-bumiDg  was  not  derived  from 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 

New  stones  are  not  by  any  means  numerous,  so  that  it  ap|>cars  as  if 
the  custom  of  erecting  these  monuments  was  gradually  falling  into 
disuse. 

As  may  he  seen,  many  curious  rites,  and  remnants  of  ancient 
superstitions,  are  to  he  met  with  in  this  debatpable  land  on  the 
borders  of  Hinduism.  Some  of  these  throw  much  light  upon  tlic 
growth  of  Hindu  customs  and  Hindu  mythology. 

As  Brahraanism  extends  some  of  the  unorthodox  faiths  will  dis- 
appear before  it,  and  othera  will  be  abaurbed. 

The  Serpent  has  already  found  a  place  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 
In  due  time  GogaJt  may  appear  as  auotbcr  form  of  Siva;  while 
Lakh  Data  may  develop  into  an  Avatar  of  Viahnu. 

Cha&lxs  F.  Oldbau. 


TOU   XLVtl. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  arguments  for  and  against  tlie  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  woraeu  Louscliolders  have  bcca  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  with  considerable  urgency,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
woru  rather  thrcuilbarc,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  at  thia  momeutj 
vhen  the  motion  is  again  to  be  brought  before*  Parliament,  it  would 
be  well  to  pass  some  of  the  chief  objections  once  more  iu  review, 
confronting  them  with  »uch  answers  as  may  seem  most  conclusive. 

The  space  permitted  me  would  not  allow  of  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  this  large  question,  even  if  at  this  point 
of  its  career  it  were  called  for.  All  I  propose  is  to  gather  up  the 
scattered  threads  of  the  argument,  and  to  commend  it  at  an  important 
crisis  to  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful  and  candid  of  either  sex, 
who  have  either  given  it  no  serions  attention,  or  whose  opinions  arc 
still  uudeeided. 

Of  the  objections  to  the  measure,  I  take  it  that  the  following  are 
the  chief : — 

First,  that  the  admission  of  women  to  Parliamentary  suffrage 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  social  revolution. 

Secondly,  that  women  always  have  bccu,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
adequately  represented  by  men. 

Tliirdlyj  that  could  it  be  proved  that  women  would  benefit  by 
tiufranchisemeut,  there  would  be  danger  of  their  exercising  its  func- 
tions exclusively  to  their  own  advantage. 

Fourthly  (and  this  seems  a  little  illogical,  not  to  say  contradictory), 
that  tlie  indirect  influence  already  possessed  by  the  sex,  is  stronger 
than  any  which  direct  action  upon  the  State  could  confer. 

Mfthly,  that  the  principle  accepted  in  giving  to  any  number  of 
women  a  Parliamentary  vote,  would  be  taking  the  sex  out  of  its 
sphere. 
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Sixthly,  that  women  are  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

Seventhly,  that  they  are  radically  inferior  to  men. 

Eighthly  (and  here  ve  come  agaia  to  a  secmiog  contradiction), 
that  the  posscasion  of  the  frauchisc  must  deprive  them  of  those 
graces  which  it  appears  are  belonging  to  their  inferior  estate. 

These  argument'?,  which  I  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  setting  side 
by  side — they  seem  so  to  qnarrel  with  each  other^ — are  held  in  close 
proximity,  aud  in  impartial  favour,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
opponents  of  this  movement  I  will  endeavour  to  put  something 
like  order  into  this  tangled  skein ;  and,  beginuiog  with  the  objection 
I  have  set  first  on  the  list,  I  slioll  hope  to  show  that  those  who  stand 
in  fear  of  this  woman's  claim  as  revolutionary,  are  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  a  word.  If  this  movement  is  iu  any  sense  a 
revolution,  it  is  one  that  has  been  slowly  and  sorely,  if  silently, 
working  since  the  time  when  man  first  became  a  social  animal.  It 
needs  no  seer  to  tell  us  that  iu  the  begiuuiug  the  weaker  vessel  was 
exposed  to  much  vicissitude,  and  in  many  ways  had  a  hard  time  of 
it.  ^'here  physical  prowess  is  the  test  of  human  efficiency,  the 
woman  is  naturally  at  a  disadvantage.  The  savage  races  still  in 
existence,  the  Mongolian  and  Mohammedans  of  various  nations, 
while  they  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  iu  a  state  of  decrepitude  than 
of  growth,  may  still  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  of  servitude  in- 
evitable to  the  sex  in  social  conditions  wherein  law  could  only  be 
upheld  by  the  strong  hand.  The  gradual  emancipation  of  the  nou- 
combataut  half  of  the  hnman  family,  hy  which  the  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion attained  by  any  people  may  be  gauged,  is  in  cficct  the  alow 
triumph  of  the  spiritual  nature  over  the  brute. 

The  whole  process  of  evolution,  after  the  building  up  of  the 
huQian  body,  is  a  history  of  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  brain. 
The  line  of  progress  having  come  to  an  end  on  the  lower  plaue,  has 
been  lifted  by  an  unseen  hand  to  a  higher.  Now  the  brain  having 
CO  separate  material  function  or  calling  to  interfere  with  its  free  de- 
velopment in  either  sex,  it  follows  that  along  this  patli  the  two 
halves  of  the  human  family  can  move  under  conditions  of  greater 
equality.  If  it  is  even  here  seen  that  the  pace  of  the  woman  haa 
been  comparatively  slow,  her  two-fold  burthen,  that  of  maternity 
being  added  to  her  share  in  daily  toil,  is  still  sulliclent  to  account 
Cor  it.  Not  only  has  that  retarded  her  intellectual  development  in 
certain  directions,  but  it  has  checked  the  free  expansion  of  [icrsonal 
character.  Her  physical  weakness,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
greater  call  that  has  been  made  u[>on  her  strength,  has  thrown  her 
from  the  first  into  the  power  of  her  partner,  and  it  would  have  Iwen 
a  miracle  had  her  faculties,  so  restrained,  developed  themselves  per- 
fectly throughout  their  whole  range.  Thus  it  i*  that  whereas  man 
in  the  nobler  races  has  long  siuce  secured  to  himself  a  measure  of 
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freedom  and  justice,  the  bonds  which  he  has  everywhere  riveted  npon 
his  companion,  bouds  that  are  all  the  stronger  in  that  they  are  often 
tender^  have  been  slow  to  fall,  and  in  the  matter  of  le^l  justice  the 
woman  is  still  tn  a  ^eat  extent  an  outlaw. 

But  this  slower  rate  of  movement  on  the  woman's  part  notwith- 
standing, it  is  only  needful  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  course  she  has 
tioddcnj  to  feci  that  this  long  and  even  progress,  accelerated  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  few  years,  implies  a  goal  which  she  must  inevitably 
Teach.  Those  who  have  noted  the  humanizing  nature  of  woman's 
inflncncc  through  nil  the  ages  of  the  past,  those  who  have  seen  it 
diflusing  itself  in  new  spheres  of  activity  in  cur  own  day,  and  who 
have  felt  the  comfort  and  added  strength  of  Its  help  in  many  a  social 
difficulty,  must  surely  be  very  blind  if  they  can  still  be  startled  by, 
very  timorous  if  they  cau  still  fear,  the  last  revolution  of  a  wheel 
which  has  been  so  long  in  motion. 

Secondly,  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  women  are  in  no  need  of 
a  means  for  maVing  their  own  wants  heard,  being  sufllciently 
represented  by  their  natural  protectors.  It  might  seem  hard,  of 
belief  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  long  history  of  female 
■uSfering  and  wrong  could  be  sincere  in  occupying  this  position ; 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  accord  the  credit  demanded,  and  argue 
the  matter  on  its  assumed  grouud. 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied  by  the  men  most  eager  to  keep 
the  weapons  in  their  owu  hands,  that  in  Hghtiog  the  battles  of  the 
non-fighting  sex  they  have  thus  far  been  very  unlucky  warriors. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  the  ease  than  iu  England,  where, 
notwithstanding  that  our  champions  have  so  early  won  freedom  for 
themselves,  the  cruelty  of  the  law  iu  relation  to  women  has  made  us 
a  by-word  among  the  nations.  Were  it  not  that  the  Englishman  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  good-natured  and  easy-going  fellow,  and  apt  to  be 
better  than  hta  word,  the  crushing  effect  of  such  iniquitous  enactment* 
"Upon  those  who  have  the  training  of  the  young  must  either  have  led 
long  since  to  their  abrogation  or  have  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the 
race.  Even  the  amelioration  of  the  Uws  concerning  the  property  of 
wives,  which  has  been  conceded  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
barely  brought  the  statute  in  this  country  up  to  the  level  of  that 
which  protects  the  female  subjecU  of  the  Czar  of  Unssia. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  stimulus  which  the  security  of  lega) 
right  to  women  has  received  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  to  this  undeniable  fact  the  advocates  of  leaving  their  iatercats 
to  the  guardianship  of  men  are  sometimes  known  to  point.  But  no 
assumption  could  be  more  unfortunate  to  those  employing  it,  for  the 
argument  is  all  on  the  other  side,  and  proves  convincingly  how  surely 
Ood  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  These  changes  in  the  law  of 
property  can  bo  shown  to  exactly  synchronize  with  that  upheaval  of 
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tardy  revolt  vfaich  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sufirage 
League. 

The  afflictions  of  others  arc  proverhiallr  of  easy  eudurance^  and 
it  is  not  in  the  natTire  of  things  that  the  wrongs  which  press  the 
most  poignantly  upon  women's  hearts  can  be  adequately  gauged  by 
the  other  sex.  As  it  is,  with  all  the  B»sis,tauce  they  have  received 
from  women  themselves  in  this  latter  time>  they  have  been  quicker 
to  see  the  injustice  wliich  has  mulcted  women  of  worltlly  goods,  than 
that  far  blacker  legal  turpitude  which  has  wrested  from  them  all 
property  in  their  own  children.  If  proof  should  be  sought  that  women 
uccd  other  champioii»bip  thuu  that  of  lucu^  no  better  example  couUl 
be  found  than  that  atfordcd  hy  the  debate  last  March  on  Professor 
Uryce's  Infants'  Bill.  Tliat  Bill  was  only  suflcred  to  pass  to  a 
Kccuud  reading  in  a  cundition  so  emasculated,  that  allhough  some 
amall  concession  to  human  feeling  might  be  its  final  outcome,  nil 
inherent  vitality,  every  vestige  of  principle  by  which  it  could  be 
fruitful  and  progressive,  was  elimiuated.  A  foreigner  well  read  in 
our  literature,  wcll-informed  ou  our  social  life,  would  have  been 
puzzled  in  listening  to  that  debate.  He  woul<l  have  had  difficuUy 
in  seeing  how  the  women,  who  were  known  outside  St.  Stephen's  as 
in  the  van  of  every  movement  of  social  progress,  should  within  those 
walls  be  the  subjects  of  distrust  and  scorn.  It  would  be  unaccount- 
able to  him  that  the  being  from  whom  the  otl'spriug  of  JGuglishmen 
were  to  be  so  jealously  guarded  should  be  the  one  fo  whom  Nature 
liad  confided  them  in  their  hour  of  utmost  need.  It  would  almost 
seem  that,  in  these  islands  iu  these  latter  days,  there  had  been  a 
departure  from  the  original  intention,  and  that  the  maternal 
function  had  been  relegated  to  creatures  of  a  lower  grade.  The 
Bill  that  elicited  an  exhibition  of  feeling  so  iujuriously  insulting  to 
womanhood,  was  considered  a  success, — and  for  such,  I  suppose,  we 
must  take  it, — for  the  sake  of  the  modicum  of  relief  it  is  capable  of 
extending  here  and  there  to  cases  of  outraged  motherhood.  But  it 
it  not  thus  that  the  wives  and  mothers  and  daughters  of  England 
claim  to  have  their  cause  adjudged.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  these  crumbs  of  justice  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  and 
■ftU  the  less  that  they  arc  given,  not  as  of  right,  but  in  charity. 

The  objection  that  1  have  placed  third  ou  my  list  is,  that 
women,  if  possessed  of  a  vote,  would  use  such  power  as  it  gave 
them  chiefly  with  a  view  to  their  own  advantage.  In  good  sooth, 
I  am  unable  to  deny  this  charge.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
they  would,  and  I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  see  how  on  the  whole  they 
could  do  better.  Surely  every  class  that  has  ever  contended  for  the 
power  of  expression,  has  done  so  primarily  with  the  object  of 
furthering  its  own  claims.  The  State,  if  it  would  administer 
justice,  must   be  in  possession  of  the  beat  light  that  can  be  cast  ou 
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the  conditfon  of  each  section  of  its  citizens,  and  that  ligbt]  to  be 
trustworthy  mnst  come  from  witbio.  None,  if  we  except  criminals, 
are  so  competent  to  plead  as  those  who  have  to  suflcr  under  the 
disabilities  of  a  position ;  and  is  it  possible  that  anything  like  a  just 
view  of  what  is  beneficial  to  a  part  of  the  body  politic  could  be 
injurious  to  the  whole  ? 

Bnt  taking  the  objection  for  what  it  is  doubtless  intended  to 
convey — viz.,  that  the  views  of  the  more  home-kecpiug  sex  arc 
necessarily  confined,  is  this  not,  where  the  objection  is  vaLid, 
arguing  in  a  circle  ?  Few  will  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
sympathies  of  wouicti  are  duller  thau  those  of  men  ;  and  thus  it 
must  appear  that  their  limitation  is  due  to  those  circumstances 
in  their  lot  to  which  the  objectors  would  rigidly  bind  them.  If 
women  less  generally  than  men  rise  to  any  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  it  is  that  they  rightly  regard  them  as  matter*  on 
which  they  have  no  direct  action.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  are 
whole  cImscs  of  men  in  the  same  predicament,  who  nevertheless  may 
bo  found  to  take  a  boisterous  part  in  the  pothouse  politics  of  their 
parishes  ;  but  no  man  living  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  citizenship 
is  gradually  filtering  downwards  is  in  the  same  position  with  re«pect 
to  public  affairs  as  that  which  has  hitherto  been  universally  occapied 
by  women.  It  ill  becomes  those  who  would  still  deny  them  the 
conditions  upon  which  broader  views  can  be  arrived  at  to  chaise 
them  with  a  narrow  selfishness.  If  the  ties  of  family  and  home 
should  always  commend  themselves  with  peculiar  force  to  female 
considerntionj  it  may  be  that  a  time  is  coming  when  such  bulwarks 
of  civilization  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  defence  women  maybe 
reckoned  ou  to  bring  to  them. 

Thirdly,  it  is  a  favourite  position  with  many  of  the  specious  admirers 
of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "  fair  sex/'  that  that  charming 
variety  nf  the  human  family  is  already  in  possession  of  some  altogether 
fabulous  amount  of  indirect  intluenee^  which  it  wQuld  be  madness  ia 
them  to  seek  to  exchange  for  a  small  measurable  quantity  to  be 
exercised  in  the  light  of  day.  I  waive  the  apparent  insincerity  of 
this  argument  when  brought  forward  by  thoac,  as  is  frequently  llic 
case,  who  feel  themselves  routed  from  their  former  defences.     If  « 
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little   portion   of  power  ill-used  would   be  an  evil,  surely   a  large:^^^ 
portion,  hoircvcr  come  by,  would  be  a  greater;  and  it  is  difBcult  W^^** 
conceive  how  a  modicum  openly  exercised  and  subject  to  control  coi^^*** 
bo  more  dangerous  thau  an  incalculable  aum  of  it  working  und^^ 
ground.     But  to  puss  from  this  dilemma,  let  us  hear  what  one  of  t^'^ 
most  influential  antagonists  of  woman's  suffrage  has  delivered  hima 
of  in  this  connection  ou  a  public  occasion  during  the  past  session. 

"  If  women  arc  to  make  their  iuflueoce  felt/*  it  is  suggcstef}    fc* 
this  opponent,  "  what  man  ia  not,  or  has  not  been,  more  or  le»«^ 
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under  the  inflacDce  of  a  woman?"  He  goes  on  to  touch  ou  the 
classes  of  women  vho  are  ahle  to  hnre  influence  on  jiolitira.  Iticcms 
that,  taken  rn  masse,  they  may  be  retluced  to  two.  There  are  the 
noble  women  who  can  inspire  great  hopes  for  the  sex.,  and  wlio  eati 
lead  the  men  over  whom  they  have  sway  to  prefer  elaims  for  their  siHters 
on  the  ground  of  human  right ;  but  this  intlucucc  the  speaker  makes  it 
dear,  if  not  depised,  is  still  to  be  rejectee!;  and  there  is  the  influence 
of  the  "  Sirens  of  the  political  boudoir/'  to  whose  occult  action  ho 
alludes  approvingly  as  likely  to  remain  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
"  emancipated  Amazons  of  the  public  platform."  1  so  rarely  Hnd 
myself  in  agreement  with  gentlemen  of  this  way  of  thinking,  that 
it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon  a  standing  place 
which  we  can  occupy  together,  Ou  this  point  at  least  we  arc  at  one, 
I  believe  that, as  against  opponent*  of  the  other  ttcJt,  the  "  Sirens" 
wield  a  force  indefinitely  more  potent  than  that  of  the  honest 
"Amazons/'  But  it  would  be  precisely  for  this  ninson — for  tliis 
)n  above  all  otlier^  because  it  has  a  deeper  spiritual  root — that 
I  desire  for  the  women  of  England  some  appreciable  share  of  Ofwn 
action  in  the  things  concerning  the  State.  1  look  n|Hm  all  utterly 
irresponsible  influence  as  likely  to  be  unsound  in  its  coiiihh} nonces, 
and  as  certain  to  be  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  houesty  both  of 
those  who  exercise  and  those  who  yield  to  it.  Some  of  u^  m  our 
travels  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  traces  of  this  '*  Siren 
influence,"  where  it  is  to  be  contemplated  in  its  condition  of  unalluyeil 
;perfection.  The  harems  of  fJonstantinopIc  and  of  Cairo  have  long 
•been  as  busy  and  far  more  "  iuflucntial "  in  political  matters,  than 
the  organizations  which  are  the  centres  of  feminine  etl'ort  among  our- 
selves. The  contemplation  of  a  once  dominant  race  withering  at  the 
top  of  its  own  corruption^  rotting  at  the  base  of  opprcH^lon  aii<l  mis- 
lule,  false  and  feeble  throughout  its  entire  moss,  muHt  bo  depro*Ming 
to  a  thoughtful  on-looker  of  any  persuasion  ;  but  I  confcsJi  that, 
atanding  amid  the  foulness  and  ruin  to  which  tht;  iintem|MTnHl 
dbpoaitioii  of  one  acx  has  broagbt  Constantinople.  I  have  seemed 
to  hear  a  whisper  of  hope,  like  the  faint  stir  of  the  new  day  felt  in 
that  darkest  hour  which  precedes  the  dawn.  If  I  have  turned  in 
dngnat  from  the  manifold  tokens  of  the  evil  pass  to  which  men,  and 
the  poor  creatures  they  have  denaturalized,  can  bring  the  faircit 
portions  of  the  earth  ;  if  1  have  lamented  in  the  stepa  of  the  Turk 
the  fruitfal  gardens  which  he  has  trodden  into  wildernesses,  I  have 
been  comforted  by  my  faith  in  the  future  destiny  of  humanity  worked 
out  in  the  unison  of  its  power.  But  however  small  may  be  the 
begtoningi  of  the  accredited  action  of  women  in  the  political  arena, 
1  desire  for  the  sex  alxivc  all  things  an  open  field,  where  it  may 
itaeif  snliject  to  all  the  laws  of  the  political  game. 
And  thb  brings  me  in  the  fourth  pUce  to  the  consideration  of  a 
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thing  which  it  is  more  easy  to  talk  of  glibly  thau  to  define — that 
fluctuating  Unevhich  has  given  way  at  so  many  a  point,  that  broken 
circle  which  is  known  as  "  woman's  sphere." 

far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  there  is  a  sphere  proper  to  either 
seXj  a  circle  of  action  and  influence  radiating  from  a  point  which  in 
cither  case  has  been  indicated  by  Nature.  What  may  be  freely 
objected  to  is  the  attempt  to  atop,  in  the  woman's  case,  tU  healthy 
increase,  and  to  so  confine  its  borders  as  to  keep  the  twin  spheres 
from  somewhat  overlapping. 

We  arc  told  to  iteration  that  the  sphere  of  the  compaoinn  of 
man  is  the  home.  I  willingly  grant  it.  No  single  word  could 
better  symbolize  the  afiections  and  duties  inseparable  from  the  idea 
of  woman.  But  even  if  we  could  be  justified  in  consenting  to  have 
the  radius  from  a  vital  ccuLre  arbitrarily  limited,  or  could  suilcr  our 
souls  to  be  imprisoned  within  the  material  meaning  of  a  word,  it 
would  behove  U9,  in  submitting  for  ourselves  and  oar  sisters,  to  be 
fully  sure  that  the  thing  to  which  the  sex  vaa  bound  had  a 
universal  objective  existence. 

Now  this  universal  material  existence  of  the  home,  whatever 
approach  may  have  been  made  to  it  in  the  past,  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  of  the  present.  There  is  no  need  in  support  of  this  position  to 
do  more  than  point  to  the  toiliug  millions  cast  forth,  every  morutng 
in  the  struggle  for  life,  from  the  bare  walls  and  the  shake-down  Xo 
which  they  will  only  return  for  sleep ;  or  to  that  smaller  contingent 
of  educated  women,  whose  greater  comforts  or  heavier  resjxmsibiltties 
are  likewise  ministered  to  by  labour  which  withdraws  them  from 
what,  in  the  sense  claimed  for  it,  is  their  "sphere."  That  these 
things  arc  so  is  known  to  all ;  that  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  so 
is  not  the  question ;  we  have  only  to  do  vritb  facts  as  they  exist. 

la  the  endeavour  to  bind  down  living  needs  to  au  imaginary 
standpoint,  a  grave  responsibility  is  incurred.  It  has  happened  that 
theorists,  but  dimly  enlightened  concerning  the  laws  of  Nature,  have 
improved  certain  species  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  womau  could 
be  sentenced  by  the  governing  sex  to  imprisonment  in  the  home, 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  conscience  that  home-prisons  should  be 
provided  for  them.  But  none  of  those  who  arc  so  solicitous  for  the 
perfection  of  an  ideal  of  their  own  making,  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  conditions  needful  to  its  realization.  That  women  must 
work  as  well  as  weep  has  long  been  determined,  if  it  was  ever 
doubtful,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  more  or  less  of  help  or 
hindrance  that  men  will  accord  to  their  labours.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  ujion  the  fact  that  unattached  womeu,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  various  callings,  find  themselves  everywhere  at  a  disadvantage 
from  their  unrecognized  position  as  citizeoa.  I  think  I  have  suf- 
ficiently shown  that  the  sex  is  not  at  present  adequately  represented. 
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to  can  the  nrtirst,  tin  sphpn*  of  tho  mMttrt  hulf  i\f  mun  ««« 
ft  diilj  roaod  of  soal-sabduini;  toil,  Vxkt  thM  t^f  tttt*  ti\  nhtoh  tivntU 
out  tbe  corn  before  tlic  iutetxiiction  wm  tfivPH  (HtMth>n\Ug  \\w 
mnnling  of  its  month. 

Wbeo  strong  men  had  in  turn  (cniiioil  hilvfuiUNa  tivor  Wfnk  iMiMi 
tliey  took  to  employiug  the  l&huur  uf  Ihoir  l^llnirii  hi  lliiii  iif  timt 
of  women,  and  the"8pbcro"  of  tlu'  Inttrr  iHirniiid  tlwlliii'il  hy  ihw 
walls  of  the  harem.  Perha)Mi  unc  uf  tho  moM  litlnritNlliift  VArli*lli*i 
of  this  artificially  created  [>oiition  of  tltn  unitlUir  hh  U  In  Im  niiiiHl 
among  our  Cluncsc  con  torn  porarlrt.  Twh  nr  iiiiint  iirlli'lM*,  fntf 
explicit  npou  this  matter,  appdunnl  ln«t  «iimttii)r  In  •iiiii>*tMlfi* 
nambers  of  the  Hevue  des  deux  MontUt.  'I'hojr  nrn  ttHMnil  \tf  n 
colonel  of  the  Cclcntial  Empire,  hy  nntnn  Txharitflil  TuitK,  'i'hif 
Orieutal  shall  upeak  for  himwlf:  "Tbn  Iwwi  unf *»#»(•  whl"h  trnt  Un 
rendered  to  woman  i«  to  lead  her,  tnd  to  lU4t«r  livf  aMlMf^rN  \tf 
allowing  her  to  think  that  ab*  ia  U*din||r  pm.  Tb«  tM*»iww*  "/  Of* 
Fiowerr-Uad  perwtt  ma  to  jmU  Ow  ba^yitBtfaa  W  iMr  WtMNm  'ff 
tfaew  highly  iaaproriog  mt^m),tkmm  wilk  Unnm  IImi  MMMft^Mi 
(nndpfe  ia  tipwid  bjr  titf  MB,  mA  tkm  UmMtm  hf  ^  mumt 
Ibe  ooc  nii«iaitni,  fk*  «4m  fit  Msflteilltf »  Ifc*  «»#  ifiHttttm  Ut 

</  p^Gd  f^K*     UffM  Ibb^  A*  OMa^  lyialhiiii  iMNMlh*  M«V 

the  ilMl-iwrf^|faart>ta»  Im  dMv^  MMtf  M/ mM^ 
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night  rnn  the  risk  of  beiug  impertinently  disputed.)  "Science  ia 
China  ia  held  to  be  an  unneccssaiy  burthen  for  woman."  (She  m%j 
cBsry  the  copper  money  of  crushing  toil,  but  she  may  learn  nothing^ 
Trhich  would  enable  her  to  get  hold  of  the  gold.)  "  Woman  has  no 
need  to  perfect  herself;  she  ia  bom  perfect :  " — this  last  being  a  happy 
privilege  which  she  shares  with  the  beaver  and  the  bee.  I  have  M 
quoted  these  pasBages  because  they  aptly  illustrate  the  fatuity  of  ■ 
tboee  who  would  take  out  of  the  hands  of  Nature,  or  of  the  power 
which  licfl  behind  it,  that  gradual  work  of  creation  which,  niteut  and 
inevitable,  is  going  on  for  ever  in  our  midst.  The  time  ia  not  remote 
when  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  Florence  Nightingale  to 
do  her  work  without  reproach ;  for  a  Mary  Carpenter  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  a  better  hope  lor  the  women  of  India ;  for  women  students 
of  medicine  to  carry  help  for  the  neglected  ailments  of  their 
imprisoned  sisters  ;  for  an  laahalla  Dird,  a  Miss  North,  and  many 
another,  to  bring  back  bright  pictures  and  firuits  of  distant  travels ; 
and,  finally,  for  an  Octavia  Hill,  and  a  large  contingent  of  lady 
helpers,  to  quietly  show  the  way  in  which  an  evil,  spreading  its 
poison  through  the  social  fabric,  may  be  cured.  No  one  of  those 
who  unthinkingly  or  dishonestly  repeat  this  parrot  cry  of  chaining 
the  woman  to  her  sphere,  would  now  dare  to  maintain  that  such  women 
arc  trespassing  beyond  it  That  sphere,  as  traced  by  jealousy  and 
greed,  is  a  circle  of  chalk,  which  the  tide  of  necessity  and  the  steps 
of  these  noble  ones  are  obliterating.  A 

We  come  now  to  an  nrgumcnt,  deemed  conclusive  iu  certain  ■ 
qnarters,  for  the  excluRion  of  women  from  the  suffrage,  their  incapacity, 
namely,  to  hear  arms.  It  is  chiefly  among  the  party  known  as 
Positiviat  that  this  position  is  afiected.  We  are  accustomed  to  think 
of  this  sect  as  composed  of  persons  of  very  advanced  opinions  and 
hopeful  views,  but  the  one  iu  question,  whatever  may  be  its  merits,  hta 
certainly  nothing  millennial  in  it.  We  may  be  far  from  the  time 
when  wars  shall  cease ;  but  we  are  also  far  from  the  time  when 
reasou,  justice,  and  mercy  bad  no  price  ;  and  when  intellect,  if  it 
aspired  to  any  authority,  was  obliged  to  dress  itself  up  in  the 
dangerous  disguise  of  witchcraft.  The  progress  of  society  shows  a 
steady  advance,  if  slow,  towards  the  settling  of  questions  by  other 
than  material  means. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  contention  for  physical  apti- 
tude as  a  necessity  of  citizenship.  We  shall  find  that  it  has  two 
bearings.  The  first  is  that  those  disqualified  to  fight  the  nation's 
battles,  as  against  cxtcrual  fues,  have  no  right  to  a  voice  in  its 
councils ;  the  second,  that  a  class  unable  to  uphold  its  own  rights 
by  the  strong  hand  has  no  business  to  possess  them.  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  first  plea,  looking  upon  the  offering  of  life  as  a  due  retura 
for  the  protection  of  the  State,  it  may  well  be  argued  that  such 
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Bacrifipe  ia  rendered  by  the  sei  charged  with  the  maternal  function 
to  an  extent  unkaowu  to  the  other,  and  that  this  sliould  in  all  fair- 
ncM  bo  held  as  an  equivalent  for  the  military  aen'ice  of  which  that 
sex  is  incapable.  Touching  the  second  point  in  this  discussion,  that  of 
the  inability  of  women  to  protect  their  own  position  should  right  and 
reason  at  any  time  be  overwhelmed  by  might,  snrely  that  aspect 
of  the  case  should  have  leave  to  be  regai-ded  as  their  own  affair.  If 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  boon  on  its  only  feasible  condition,  it 
is  clearly  they  and  not  the  militant  sex  who  can  by  any  possibility  be 
the  sufferers. 

If  this  objection  of  the  incapacity  of  women  for  war  had  all 
the  valid  force  that  its  employeM  would  have  us  believe,  it  would  follow 
that  no  man  who  was  crippled,  or  otherwise  physically  disabled, 
could  be  suffered  to  have  a  vote,  and  that  all  should  lose  it  when  age 
had  unfitted  them  for  military  service.  The  clergy,  too,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  rigid  logic,  should  be  exclnded,  and  the  bench  of  bishops 
cast  down  from  its  high  place. 

Bnt,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  our  opj>oueuts,  let  us  be  sure  that  their 
argument  is  duly  stated.  They  would  probably  say  that  it  is  ouly 
the  general  principle  of  a  physical  force  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  ideas  that  is  contended  for,  and  that  cases  of  exception  like  these 
may  be  suffered  to  pass.  Be  it  so.  T  will  not  contend,  as  it  possibly 
might  be  contended,  that  the  grant  of  voting  power  to  the  small 
number  of  women  for  whom  it  ia  aslted  should  be  included  among 
the  exceptions.  The  case  of  the  non-warlike  half  of  mankind,  whose 
hves  are  more  nniversally  imperilled  than  those  of  men  in  the 
interests  of  the  race,  rests  on  a  surer  basis  when  it  demands  for  this 
reason,  and  this  alone,  to  be  put  in  a  separate  category. 

It  seems  to  the  advocates  of  women's  suffrage  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  a  political  departure  more  on  a  level  with  the  corre- 
sponding acquirements  of  progress. 

In  the  examination  of  thi^  subject  we  have  eome,  in  the  seventh 
place,  to  au  assumption  on  the  part  of  its  antagonists  which  practically 
underlies  all  the  foregoing  objections.  1  allude,  of  course,  to  the  much- 
tormented  question  of  woman's  equality  with  man.  The  new  material 
famished  during  the  last  few  years  of  higher  education  might  seem 
to  tempt  to  fresh  comparisou;  but  I  hold  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  final  outcome  of  such  a  re\'iew,  it  could  have  little  real  bearing 
upon  the  claim  of  women  householders  for  a  vote  enabling  them  to 
protect  their  own  interests.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  thia  matter 
off  debateable  ground,  and  to  regard  it  as  one  might  still  be  per- 
mitted to  do  if  no  womau  had  ever  risen  above  the  ditticulties  of  her 
position;  if  Sappho  had  never  taken  the  crown  of  song  from  the 
beads  of  her  male  contemporaries  ;  if  George  Sand  and  Geoi^e  Eliot 
had  never  written ;    if  no   Octavia   Hill   had  blown  the  breath  r'' 
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common  sense  tbrongli  the  foetid  blind  alleys  of  our  hopeless  alnma  ; 
and  if  tbe  "  girl-graduatcs"  of  the  hour  were  not  giving  good  account 
of  their  abilities  in  every  department  of  knowledge.  Tender  these 
supposititious  circumstances,  it  would  still  be  true  that  women  have 
to  be,  to  do,  and  tu  suffer  fur  thcmselvc!<,  and  that,  vhilc  they  have 
wit  enough  to  work  for  their  own  existcuec,  tliey  must  kuow  more 
about  the  conditions  dcsiralile  for  their  lives  and  labour  than  any 
one  viewing  these  things  from  the  outside.  It  is  obvious  that  a  very 
inferior  wearer  can  tell  more  about  the  pinching  of  a  shoe  than  the 
most  talented  onlooker,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  primary  nse 
which  is  made  of  a  vote  by  any  class  is  to  bring  its  own  needs 
l)efore  the  attention  of  the  liegislature. 

Tn  assuming  that  the  capacity  of  women  is  generally  equal  to  this, 
I  think  I  am  on  ground  which  broadly  may  be  prououuced  to  be  safe, 
although  an  attentive  following  of  some  recent  debates  will  not 
permit  me  to  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  When  Mr.  Woodall's  amendment 
was  brought  forward  last  Session,  it  was  said  on  good  authority — said 
before  a  Parliament  headed  by  a  Queen — that  women  could  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  become  "  capable  citizens."  Whatever  may 
be  the  changes  in  our  intellectual  condition  or  social  relations,  there 
has  been  no  difBculty  experienced  by  certain  doctrinaires  in  arriving 
at  this  final  conclusion.  Not  only  have  such  made  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  matter  of  the  incapacitating  inferiority  of  women,  they  have 
also  in  some  eases  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  voice  to  what  on  this  moot 
question  wc  must  call  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  others.  When  it  was 
asked  by  one  wlio  (as  I  think  rightly)  has  overcome  his  fear  of  letting^-i 
iu  a  flood  of  ignorance  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  whether  the 
House  really  thought  women  could  be  trustworthy  citizens,  it  was 
answered  for  Members,  lest  the  workings  of  their  minds  should  be 
unknown  to  themselves,  that  iu  their  "  hearts  "  they  "  knew  that 
they  could  not.'^  The  question  which  led  up  to  this  foregone  cou- 
dusion,  was  put  with  many  changes :  "Would  the  House  be  content,, 
if  they  had  a  political  association  in  their  boroughs  and  counties, 
that  the  various  officers  of  that  association  shotdd  be  women  ?  Would 
anybody  be  content  to  represent  a  constituency  simply  composed  of 
women  ?  Would  any  one  be  satisfied  to  entrust  political  questions 
to  them?  "  The  answer  was  made  for  the  House  :  "  Certainly  not  ;'* 
and  the  question  again  posed  as  a  mark  to  shoot  a  reply  at,  a  sort  of 
parliameutary  popinjay  :  "  Why  not?"  The  arrow  was  once  more 
fledged  by  a  well-practised  fancy  :  "  Because  in  your  hearts  you  do 
not  believe  women  are  capable  citizens."  It  was  quite  in  order  after 
this  that  the  siieakcr  should  have  proceeded  to  pass  judgment  on  what 
would  he  for  the  interests  of  creatures  so  feckless.  It  wonld  not  be 
good  for  this  class  incapacitated  by  Nature  to  have  the  franchise.  It 
is  the  old  vicious  circle  ;  first  the  question  is  begged,  then  the 
corollary  is  drawn. 
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Now  I  know  uot  vliat  amouat  of  divergence  might  have  been 
found  in  tbis  meeting  of  men  had  tbey  been  left  tu  reply  tu  these 
questions  for  themselves.  We  may  naturally  conclude  that  there 
would  have  been  none  ;  that,  one  and  all,  they  would  have  objected 
to  so  obviously  abanrd  an  arraugemcnt ;  and  we  may  be  at  least 
-equally  sure  that  the  same  question  put  to  an  assemblage  of  women 
of  any  class  would  have  met  with  the  same  answer.  The  more 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  among  them  are  not  now  content  that 
their  sex  should  be  solely  represented  by  men,  but  tbcy  would  be  even 
less  satisticd  that  all  national  interests  should  be  committed  tu  women. 
Tliey  would  prefer  that  the  governing  body  should  represent  both  halves 
of  the  human  family,  and,  in  view  of  the  special  physical  funetiou  of  the 
one,  that  tliat  half  which  was  not  so  heavily  burtheucd,  should  be  more 
[largely  and  fully  active  in  it  than  the  other.  Such  I  conceive  would 
be  the  verdict  of  the  clearest  intelligences  on  the  female  side;  and 
such  in  any  practicable  condition  uf  things  must  be  the  issue. 

Before  quitting  my  present  position,  to  wit,  that  the  intellect  of 
women,  whatever  may  be  its  limitations,  is  equal  to  the  demand  on 
it  implied  in  the  present  claim,  1  should  Hke  to  point  out  what  is  in 
reali^  the  natural  outcome  from  that  assumption  of  feminine  incapa- 
city  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  even  yet  maixitaiued  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion. 

If  woman  is  really  so  ill-appointed  for  that  struggle  for  life  into 
which  she  has  been  anomalously  drawn;  if  she  occupies  a  position  in 
the  scheme  of  things  which  has  more  in  common  with  that  of  the 
hopeless  imbecile  or  the  dangerous  lunatic  than  with  the  progressive 
child,  a  heavy  responsibility  not  heretofore  recognized,  rests  on  the 
State  in  regard  to  her.  If  unable  to  amend  her  own  lot,  or  even  to 
cast  any  light  upon  its  diflicultios  in  a  world  of  change,  it  behoves 
the  ruling  body  to  provide  for  the  imattached  female  in  a  sense  which 
has  never  yet  been  dreamed  of,  ond  in  return  for  such  services  as  she 
can  render,  to  guarantee  her  the  means  of  subsistence,  or,  in  auy  case, 
to  preserve  her  from  aggression.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  is  uo  woman  figliting  the  battle  of  her  sex  but  would  scorn 
sanh  chanty.  All  that  is  here  implied  is  this:  that  in  leaving  old 
(tumbling-blocks  and  rocks  of  ofience  in  the  new  paths  opened  up 
to  the  weaker  vessel,  a  load  is  laid  on  the  cotiscieuccs  of  men,  which 
the  more  just  and  generous  among  them  could  not  fail  the  first  to  feel. 

But  the  world  will  not  be  content  in  the  cud  with  an  appeal  to 
what  honourable  gentlemen  or  any  others  may  think  they  "  know  in 
tbeir  own  hearts.''  When  ttie  assertion  is  hazarded  that  "  women  are 
not  capable  citizens,"  the  onus  of  proof  rests  with  the  propounders. 
Can  it  be  proved  that  women  are  indiflerent  to  practical  interests? 
Less  alive  than  men  to  tbc  mural  aspect  of  affairs  ?  More  given  to  the 
overthrowing  of  established  order?  Less  sensitive  upon  the  poiut 
of  honour  ?     Leas  moved  by  considerations  of  humanity,  more  under 
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the  domiDioa  of  the  lower  passions,  less  trained  to  the  coutrol  of 
their  humours,  or  opea  to  the  charge  that  thejr  have  bungled  such, 
public  business  as  has  hitherto  come  under  their  hands? 

Wg  may  coufideutly  throw  back  the  retort,  and  say  that  hoaour- 
able  gentlemen  know  in  their  own  hearts  that  they  are  not. 

We  have  followed  now  the  several  count<)  of  this  indictment  against 
women  as  being  unfit  for  citizenship  till  we  have  arrived  at  the  eighth, 
and  last — viz.,  That  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
as  applicable  to  their  case  would  deprive  them  of  the  rirtnc  peculiar 
to  their  sex.  It  is  neccsiary  in  this  connection  above  all  things  to 
be  Bure  that  the  standard  of  female  perfection  to  which  conformity 
IB  required  is  a  right  one.  In  fixing  to  any  advantage  the  condition 
of  a  living  creature  with  a  view  to  aid  its  derelopmeut,  ail  depends 
upon  the  juatuess  of  the  idea  which  has  been  formed  of  Its  nature. 
The  presence  of  a  true  ideal  of  the  subject  operated  upon  is  peculiarly 
important  iu  the  case  of  woman — the  being  who,  standiug  with  man 
at  the  summit  of  created  life,  has  been  unable  for  lack  of  combative 
power  to  (ix  her  condition  for  herself,  aad  whose  desire  to  be  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  her  partner  must  at  all  times  have  a  tendency  to 
modify  her  in  accordance  with  his  requirements.  Let  us  sec  in  what 
direction  the  current  of  masculine  taste  has  generally  tcntlcd. 

Few,  I  think,  will  deny  that  so  soon  as  the  slave  labour  of  men 
bad  replaced  that  of  women,  an  attitude  of  dependent  weakness  came 
to  be  regarded  as  becoming  iu  the  latter.  Such  au  attitude  llatteni 
the  self-love  of  the  stronger  sex,  and  its  false  pathos  has  a  senti- 
mental appeal.  It  is  time,  that  this  exaggerated  self-love  should  be 
repressed  ;  and  on  the  sentitueutal  side  there  will  ever  remain  enough 
of  real  pathos  in  the  natural  condition  of  woman  to  content  the 
healthy  appetite  for  sympathy  and  the  manly  desire  for  service. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  set  of  masculine  opinion  has  been 
towards  weakness  and  dependence  in  woman,  I  will  note  only  a  few 
of  the  characteristics  which,  in  different  countries  and  at  different 
times,  have  been  artiticiully  induced  upon  the  sex  in  conformity  with 
this  idea.  Tliere  is  the  pinched  waist,  the  raincing  gait,  the  pallor, 
which  the  Italians  and  the  French  worship  under  the  name  of  mof' 
hidezza,  and  the  crushed  foot.  Such  are  outward  signs,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  more  superficial  one  of  a  dress  which 
increases  bodily  incapacity.  When  we  come  to  the  things  of  the 
jniud,  the  bias  is  eqnally  apparent.  The  many  small  hypocrisies, 
the  innocences,  and  ignorances,  and  aOccted  fears,  which  have  all 
had  their  day  of  cucuuragemcut,  have  iuvariably  flawed  from  the 
same  source.  To  this  we  owe  the  doctrine  of  blind  obedience  and 
unquestioning  belief;  the  preference  of  an  Eve  for  the  voice  of  the 
man  over  that  of  the  acgcl;  the  treachery  of  a  Griselda  to  the^most 
sacred  trust  of  Nature.     If  there  should  seem  to  be  some  slight 
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divergence  at  the  present  moment  from  this  feeble  ideal,  it  gives  no 
denial  to  the  geaeral  proposition.  A  few  of  our  younger  women, 
students,  and  would-he  teachers,  are  following  the  instincts  of  their 
nature  in  trying  not  to  emphasize  but  to  suppress  the  supposed 
charactcristica  of  that  sex  which,  owing  to  the  friction  of  interests, 
appears  to  them  motncntarily  in  disgrace.  Not  only  do  these,  whom 
for  want  uf  a  better  name,  I  must  call  deserters,  ape  the  garments 
and  manners  of  men,  but  some  of  the  most  able  among  them,  ia 
their  anxiety  to  proclaim  tUcir  virile  iudepeudeuce  iu  literature,  have 
done  violence  to  their  finer  impulse,  to  the  poiut  of  plunging  their 
hands  into  pitch,  which  shows  all  the  more  loathly  upon  their  native 
whiteness.  -^ Would  that  women  had  faith  in  womanhoud;  would  that 
men  and  women  alike  were  content  to  learn  of  Nature  the  true 
lines  upon  which  we  might  be  co-workers  with  hcrl 

For  it  is  not  wcakneaa^  hut  a  different  strength,  of  which  woman- 
hood is  the  type.  Its  energy  is  constructive.  1{  the  male  half  of 
the  raec  may  be  called  the  fighting  half,  the  female  may  be  said  to 
be  the  formative.  Great  art  has  always  understood  this;  witness 
the  marble  women  of  the  Acropolis.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
personal  lot  of  the  beings  who  inspired  these  creations,  there  is  not 
a  stave,  still  less  a  doll,  to  be  found  among  their  numbers.  For  art, 
wheu  true  to  Itself,  is  prophetic ;  has  a  gospel  message  to  deliver, 
a  revelation  for  mankind  to  work  up  to.  Let  us  take  the  hope  it 
has  vouchsafed  to  us  at  its  highest,  and  accept  no  narrow  aud 
ignorant  conceit,  no  ideal,  stunted  and  stercoty[}ed  from  the  uriginal 
Asiatic  conception,  as  the  canon  of  womanly  proportion.  This,  with  the 
locks  of  gold  aud  feet  of  clay,  which  the  kings  of  the  world  have 
set  up  fur  their  own  worship  and  our  ensamplc,  let  us  beware  how 
we  render  it  homage.  It  is  a  false  god,  the  work  of  men's  unin- 
spired hands;  it  is  uubeautiful,  being  shaped  in  ignorance;  it  is 
effete,  and  blocks  the  way  of  progress.  Nature,  striving  within  the 
•onJ,  is  at  work  upon  another  pattern — larger,  more  noble  aud  fruitful. 
Men,  and  women  no  less,  might  sorely  learn  of  the  past  to  beware  oP 
fixing  the  rigid  stays  of  custom  aud  fancy  upon  this  growing  life. 
It  is  not  so  long  since  "  learning  "  iu  the  ''  fair  sex  "  was  accounted 
a  disfigurement,  aud  a  beggarly  subservience  to  pride,  tyranny, 
and  sensuality,  as  highest  virtue  iu  the  compuuious  of  freemen. 
The  contrast  between  the  true  ideal  and  that  which  obtains  ia 
certain  quarters  may  be  fitly  typified  by  the  figure  of  victorious 
womanhood,  kuowu  as  the  Veuus  of  Milo,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Dutch-doll  outlines  with  which  fashion  presents  us,  on  the  other. 
^lere  is  a  French  proverb  which  is  xuggestive  iu  this  couuectiou : 
"II  faut  soufffir  pour  etrt  belle.**  Doubtless  it  is  necessary  to 
suffer  in  order  to  be  beautiful  after  au  artificial  standard;  and  such 
staadards  stilt  existing,  help  to  retain  the  non-combative  sex  at  ita 
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original  disadvaatagc.  That  the  deformed  figures,  the  joiat 
production  of  thR  corset  and  mantua-maker,  which  shuffle  about  our 
streets  aud  drawing-rooms,  fulfil  the  physical  ideal  of  the  majority  of 
men  of  all  ages  ih  clear,  since  the  subjects  most  mauipulatcd  arc 
precisely  those  trho  are  the  closeat  students  uf  masculine  proclirities. 
But  more  open  proof  of  this  depravation  of  taate  might  be  cited  if 
such  were  wanting.  Even  a  poet  of  the  quality  oF  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  docs  not  shrink  from  lending  the  weight  of  his  authority 
to  the  milliner's  model,  where  he  makes  a  lover,  watching  the 
approach  of  his  lady,  express  his  rapture  at  a  waist  which  he  likens 
to  an  isthmus  between  two  coutiucuts ;  and  in  the  male  novelista, 
English,  French,  and  German,  you  will  hardly  come  upon  a  bit  of 
description  of  female  loveliness,  in  which  you  will  not  be  called 
on  to  do  homage  to  a  waist  which  might  be  spanned  by  a  necklet. 
After  this,  that  the  suffrage  of  the  nia-nhcrs  of  the  park  and  pigeon- 
ring  would  be  given  to  the  same  account,  goes  without  saying. 

While  on  this  subject  of  the  womanly  grace,  which  it  is  supposed  by 
some  a  freer  life  niisht  put  in  peril,  I  will  not  attempt  to  maintain 
that  in  certain  attitudes  of  opposition  and  revolt  the  sex  may  not 
momentarily  lose  its  appearance  of  softness ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  feeling  underlying  this  harder  aspect,  is  often,  even  generally, 
more  tenderly,  because  more  sympathetically  womanly,  than  the  posi- 
tion of  supine  acquiescence  in  the  suffering  and  abasement  of  others, 
which  is  supcrlicially  more  acceptable  to  cultivated  taste.  It  may  be 
matter  of  regret  if  even  for  awhile,  among  a  few  active  spirits  of  the 
advanced  guard,  the  sex  should  be  seen  to  forego  somewhat  of  the 
charm  belonging  to  its  happier  mood;  but  we  may  nevertheless  be 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that,  in  this  its  latest  departure,  it  has 
entered  upnii  a  phase  more  beautiful,  as  more  beneticent,  than  any  it 
has  yet  shown  in  the  universal  scheme. 

I  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review  the  whole  of  the  principal 
objections  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  are  commooly 
brought  against  the  admission  of  women  to  the  franchise  ;  and  I  hare 
given  to  each  in  order  such  answers  as  have  been  most  potent  in 
carrying  conviction  to  my  own  mind.  The  present  is  a  moment 
which  may  be  said  to  be  ouc  of  crisis  :  in  any  case  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable tension  to  ihose  who  have  this  question  at  heart.  If  the 
counties  bring  up  their  raw  recruits,  and  the  dead  wcij^ht  of  bucolic 
inertia  is  sufl'ered  to  settle  down  before  women  have  received  the 
small  boon  for  which  they  ask,  this  movement  of  progress  will  pre- 
sumably be  retarded  for  another  decade.  This  may  seem  a  slight 
matter  in  the  case  of  beings  who  have  waited  so  long,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  ever-augmciitiug  army  of  strnggling  aud  suffering 
women  is  composed  of  units,  anil  that  no  foregone  c-tperience  of  a 
class  has  ever  been  known  to  deaden  individual  pain. 
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The  quality  of  the  minds  that  commend  this  movement  is  one  of 
the  presumptions  ia  its  favour.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  there  is 
no  general  couacnaus  of  womauly  opinion  on  its  side;  but  allowing 
that  it  is  a  minority  which  makes  this  claim  for  itself  or  others,  it  is 
one  vhicb  includes,  with  few  exceptions^  all  the  highest  intellect,  the 
deepest  sensibility,  and  the  most  awakened  conscicuce  of  the  time. 
The  pica  that  the  "  best  women  "  are  unfavowrable  to  it,  generally 
advanced  by  those  to  whom  it  ia  likely  that  the  "  best "  would  be 
unknown,  cannot  stand  fur  a  moment  \vitoxe  the  open  facts. 

There   are  those  who  will  tell  us  that  the  spinsters  for  whom  a 
vote  is  claimed,  are   inferior  to  the  married  women  who  must  forego 
it,  the  latter  being  a  "selected  claAs."     Truly  the  secret  of  rejected 
aisters  must  have  l>een.  honourably  kept  for  grown  men  to   believe 
that  tbu  often  brilltuiit  and  attractive  single  women  arc  such  because 
they  have  been  overlooked.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  spinsters  and  widows 
arc  the  freest  of  the  sex,  and  as  such  its  most  fitting  representatives. 
It   may   seem  strange  and   discouraging  to  some  that  a  matter  so 
dear  to  reason  and  justice,  as  that  all  who  labour  and  suffer  should 
have  equal  protection  of  the  State,  remains  iu  this  advanced  age  of 
the  world  still  a  subject  for  debate,  and  that  legal   disqualifications^ 
such  as  press  npon  women,  should   even   now  be  borne  patiently 
by  any  number  of  them.      In  reality  the  causes  of  such  acquicseenco 
are  not  far  to  seek.     It  is  a  rare,  perhaps  even  an  unknown,  thing 
for  a  class  upoa  which  opiuioQ  aud  custom  have  weighed  heavily  to 
seek  with  any  unanimity  to  emancipate   itself.     Doctrines  of  duty, 
considerations  of  what  is  shown  to  be  the  natural  fitness  of  things, 
are  rained  upon  it  from  without;   and  the  suggestions  of  physical 
weakness,  and  the  self-distrust  incident  to  a  condition  of  tutelage, 
attack  it  from  within.    To  thc^,  in  the  ease  of  women,  is  superadded 
the  keen  desire  for  sympathy  and  approval,  together  with  the  instinct 
of  sachticc.     Nor  can  it  be  left  out  of  the  account,  in  contemplating 
tlie  condition  of  Englishwomen — those  who  may  be  supposed  to  share 
the  instincts  of  freedom  with   their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons — 
that,    brutal    wife-beaters    and  outworn  laws  notwithstanding,  the 
£eucral  louu  of  feeling  towards  the  sex  iu  this  country  may  compare 
^aTOurably  with  that  at   present   existing  among   any  other  people, 
J3at  for  the  individual  fairness  and  consideration  which  has  circum- 
scribed tlie  effect  of  cruel  laws,  the  reproach  of  a  legal  system  mare 
backward  in  this   relation   tlian  any  other  in  the  European  polity,, 
ould  probably  long  since  have  past  from  us. 
t         There  is  something  in  that  attitude  of  hostility  to  their  natural 
.protectora    forced    npon    the   more    advanced    female  intelligence 
c>f  our    time,    which    is    strange,    even  repuguant,    and    would   be 
^?(i)aisitcly   painful,  but    for    the    convictiua    that    it    is    a  passing 
d  iswoauce  preparing  the  way  for  tbe  completer  harmony   of  the 
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fatan.     Womem  vft»  fed  far  auMf  ai 

of  the  iaJMliu  dooe  tfce«i,  aad  the  aem  Tk>  oppa*^  tWir 

iritfitetfii  bjthe  lack  of  maaa  «  tkdr  ova 

Ae  bin  whaA  they  nerertbelas  Mfler  to 

Bm,  happHj  far  all  partia,  the  aatagonina  regretted  »  6r  from 
boag  vlioDy  ooe  ai  aex.  Tbe  voaea  id  the  ran  are  no  more  in 
oppoaition  to  nm  than  they  are  admattedlj  so  to  the  caieleH  or  aeLT* 
diiUiMirul  of  their  own  kind.  There  hare  oerer  been  wanting,  sioce 
the  commeDoenent  of  the  miiWHiiiit,  gentfooa  aoula  ovtade  tbe 
ranka  of  the  oppnaKd,  who  have  panted  out  the  baaenesi  of  aoqni- 
CKence  in  uTong,  and  directed  unaeeasbMaed  atepa  into  the  more 
perfect  waj.  Of  these  diamjiioai  we  hare  latdr  lost  one  whoae 
name  akme  mast  insptn;  reapect  for  anj  came  with  which  it  ii  aaao- 
etated ;  but  be  has  left  maoj  gallant  brothers  in  arms,  disintoested 
and  chiralroni  men,  williug  to  risk  themselrcs  in  a  caoae  which,  for 
tbe  moment,  ofTers  no  pay,  opens  no  prospect  to  the  place  and  pre- 
ferment for  which  men  are  accoatomed  to  strire,  but  whose  names, 
nevertheless,  may  be  expected  to  shine  in  the  light  of  the  day  that 
is  breaking. 

Of  the  male  opponents  of  female  enfranchisement,  not  all  are  of 
the  class  who  look  down  upon  their  claims.  There  are  some  who 
affect  to  regard,  possibly  du  sincerely  regard,  women  as  elevated  by 
their  sex  to  a  position  too  dainty  and  delicate  for  the  mde  contact 
of  politics. 

To  those  kindly-intenlioned  gentlemen,  the  nineteenth-century 
Paladins  who  arc  willing  to  fight  women's  battles  and  leave  tbem 
queens  of  the  tooraameut,  to  reward  success  witli  tbeir  smiles, 
I  would  invite  reflection  to  the  fact  that,  in  this  crowded  and 
struggling  society  where  moat  men  are  contending  for  dear  life, 
the  women  in  the  hurly-burly  are,  alas  t  many,  and  the  Paladins 
will  ever  be  fe\r.  It  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  if  that  small 
though  gallant  company  should  hold  its  own  and  ours  against 
the  army  of  disputants  whose  needs  become  daily  more  press- 
ing, and  who  have  been  educated  to  consider  that  they  as  men 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  first  and  the  best  of  everything 
thnt  is  going  in  the  world.  Under  circumstances  of  such  increasing 
exigence,  "  favour  is  deceitful,"  and  even  "  beauty  is  vain,"  while  at 
all  times,  in  view  of  the  possible  absence  of  either,  and  with  know* 
ledge  of  the  egoism  and  imperfection  of  human  nature,  it  is  better 
to  be  under  the  law  than  under  grace.  As  women,  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not  to  forget,  that  it  is  not  yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
earnings  of  a  deserted  wife  and  mother  bare  been  seciutid  to  her; 
that  even  now  tbe  protection  tbe  wenkcr  sex  receives  from  brutal 
violence  is  disgracefully  inade^^uate ;  and  ^orse,  far  worse  than  all, 
that  a  married  woman,  without  fault  of  her  own,  is  liable  to  be 
despoiled  of  her  children. 
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"What  is  needed  is,  tbat  rcpreaeuLativea  of  constitueucles  should  feel 
that  they  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  reckoa  directly  with  their  female 
electors,  and  that  to  the  same  extent  they  could  suffer  from  the 
neglect  of  their  afiairs.  Their  limited  claim  for  the  Parliamentary 
vote,  existing  only  in  the  air,  acting  only  potentially  on  the  minds  of 
men,  has  already  done  women  more  service  than  ages  of  volunteer 
champioDsljip. 

Let  me  say  in  couelusiou  that  there  must  ever  be  room  for  the 
tenderest  gallantry  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  pleased  to  render 
homage  to  weakness.  It  is  not  in  the  restrictions  of  custom  that 
womanhood  is  worthy  of  gentle  thought ;  it  is  that  Nature  hu 
selected  her  for  the  most  aacred  service,  and  has  made  and  will 
maintain  her  tender  and  true  for  its  performance.  It  is  not  because 
her  development  has  been  hamitercd  and  her  action  crlpplcil,  that 
she  is  entitled  to  help  and  sympathy ;  it  is  that  whatever  may  be  her 
strength,  that  strength  is  heavily  burthcncd  by  the  charge  that  is  laid 
npon  her  by  Nature.  It  is  not  when  her  views  are  narrowed,  and  the 
sources  of  her  interest  restrained,  that  she  is  most  entitled  to  the 
influence  which  sentimentalists  are  threatening  her  with  losing;  but 
rather  when  po&sibilitiea  of  freer  action  have  elevated  to  a  atill 
higher  plane  the  aflcctions  which  specially  distinguish  her.  We  all 
know  too  well  that  reason  has  only  a  limited  sway,  but  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  sexes  that  its  borders  should  increase-  The  world 
is  iu  want  of  more  women  after  the  perfected  type,  and  would  be 
the  better  for  fewer  "  Sirens." 

I  feel  that  apology  is  due  to  the  noble  womanhood  of  our  own 
day,  to  the  faithful  and  progressive  womanhood  of  all  time,  for  the 
humility  of  the  position  1  have  sometimes  taken  in  advocating 
this  cause.  But  if,  in  despite  of  proof,  there  are  still  men  who 
persist  in  viewing  all  women  ns  feeble  and  fouUsh,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  indignant  denial ;  no  arguing  with  blindness 
or  fear.  It  is  enough  that  want  of  faith,  want  of  hope,  and  want 
of  charity,  arc  negative  values  little  likely  to  prevail  against  the 
vital  forces  which  arc  ever  more  and  more  actively  operative  in 
completing  the  work  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  future — of  which  we  have  no  doubt — it  is  of  the 
present,  that  those  who  have  this  cause  at  heart,  are  now  thinking. 
We  would  so  willingly  hasten  its  fruition.  Much  must  depend  on 
opportunity.  Will  Air.  Woodall's  motion  have  a  chance  of  coming 
before  Parliament  again  this  Session,  or  will  it,  according  to  imme- 
morial order,  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  at  the  bidding  of  any,  the 
most  trivial,  matter  which  has  superior  interest  for  the  ruling  powers? 
If  it  be  so  in  the  present  disposition  of  affairs,  it  will  furnish  na 
'vith  a  final  and  eloquent  appeal  iu  support  of  the  claim  that  has 
iTTOoked  such  discourtesy. 

Emily  PrEirpEB. 
o  o3 
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I-— HISTOBY    OF   RELIGIONS. 

IN  no  ilcpartment  of  literature  has  there  of  late  liecn  ^at^ 
activity  tbiin  in  this,  and  in  none  have  more  important  scientilic 
results  been  obtained.  There  are  many  workers  in  the  iield,  students 
of  old  and  ne\r,  of  savage  and  lustorical  religions  j  and  many  more 
who,  from  sociological,  phtlusophical,  or  religious  points  of  \ienr, 
arc  interested  iu  their  discussions  and  watchful  of  their  researches. 
Buddhisiiiu  is  fur  ninny  reasons  the  religion  that  lias  attracted  most 
attention,  not  simply  because  of  its  remarkable  charanter  and  diffusion, 
hut  because  of  the  many  problems  in  comparative  historical,  literary, 
plulosophical,  and  reli^oua  criticism  it  involves.  Of  all  the  Eastern 
religions  it  is  the  ouc  that  seems  at  first  sight  most  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  the  West;  yet  it  is  the  one  that  haa  awakened  here  the  most 
deep  and  di&tinct  echo.  Our  contemporary  I'cssimism  not  only  owed 
its  inception  and  earliest  form  to  Buddhism,  tut  uwcs  to  it  to-day 
most  of  its  vitality,  and  much  of  its  right  to  consideration  and  criti- 
cism. The  similarities  of  its  political  orgauizatiun  or  constitution, 
its  ritual,  observances,  ethical  and  social  ideals,  with  those  distiuctii'e 
of  Koman  Catholicieni,  open  a  large  held  at  once  of  comparison 
and  inquii-y;  of  comparison  as  to  the  history  of  similar  iostiiu- 
tious  and  ideas,  workiug  under  dissimilar  eondilions;  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  rise  and  relations  and  action  of  kindred  ideas  and  customJL 
But  of  much  greater  scientific  significance  than  its  relation  to  onr 
speculative  Pessimism  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  institutional  and 
ceremonial  affinities  with  Catholicliim  ou  the  other,  arc  llie  ques- 
tions comieeted  with  its  origin,  history,  and  interpretation.  It 
cannot  ha  understood  unless  studied  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Hindu  religious  thought;  but  its  history  cannot  be  written  unless  it 
be  followed  into  the  countries  into  whicli  it  has  penetrated,  uud  where 
it  still  lives.  Buddhism  is  quite  as  liueal  a  descendant  of  the  Yedic 
Age,  its  later  speculations  and  social  conditions,  as  Brahmanism,  and 
only  as  its  descent  is  traced  con  its  genesis  be  explained,  or  its  character:*- 
and  meaning  be  interpreted.  This  has  been  in  various  ways  bccomio_ 
more  evident  to  scholars;  the  nearer  they  have  got  to  primitive  Buddh- 
ism  the  more  ther  have  seen  its  organic  connection  with  the  past:^ 
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the  religiouR  thought  and  ciiatoras,  the  socinl  and  political  conditions 
that  preceded  it.  Buddhism  was  to  older  acliolars,  like  Ilodgsoa  and 
Bumouf,  in  its  rise  a  revolution,  but  it  13  to  later  ones  a  development  ; 
yet  these  are  not  contradictory  ideas;  they  only  imply  a  diflerence  of 
standpoint^  due  indeed  to  new  and  mure  primitive  sources  of  knowledge. 
Development  becomes  revolution  when  neglected  principles  or  over- 
shadowed customs  and  institutions  arc  emphasized  to  the  contradiction 
or  supersession  of  the  system  that  caused  the  neglect  or  cast  the 
shadow.  In  the  history  of  reli^on  in  India,  Buddhism  is,  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  antecedent  historical  conditions,  a  development  j  but 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  historical  consequences,  a  revolution. 

Of  recent  books  dealing  with  Buddlia  and  the  origin  of  Buddhism, 
the  two  most  important  are  those  of  Oldenbcrg  *  and  Kcru.  f  These 
works  have,  amid  many  radical  diQcrenccs,  one  point  in  common ;  they 
both  bclicvR  that  Buddhism  must  be  explained  through  the  course  and 
conditions  of  religious  thought  aiul  life  in  India,  prior  to  and  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  Oldenberg  says:  "  Buddhism  has  acquired, as 
an  inberttaucc  from  Brahmanism,  not  merely  a  scries  of  its  must  im- 
portant dogmas,  but^  what  is  not  less  signi:Heant  to  the  historian,  the 
bent  of  its  redigious  thought  and  feeling"  (p.  08).  Kern  declares 
fttill  more  decisively,  "  Buddhism  is  rooted  iu  antiquity,  and  is  nothing 
else  than  a  variety  of  an  indo-Aryan  plant// whieli,  "  naturally  and 
genetically  classilied,  is  and  remains  a  species  of  Hinduism"  (p.  2S1, 
Tol.  L).  And  again  :  Buddha's  "doctrine  differed  little  from  that  of  his 
coutcniporariea,  especially  as  we  find  it  in  the  U  pan  is  bads"  (p.  'Z,  vol.  i.). 
This  is  important  for  the  interpretation  of  the  system.  While  we  tiud 
its  oldest  form  in  the  Pali  hooks,  we  must  use  the  still  older  Sanskrit 
literature  and  Brahmanieal  customs  and  institutions,  as  supplying 
standpoints,  and,  as  it  were,  rudimentary  or  grammatical  mr.tcrial  for 
the  interpreter.  In  other  words,  while  the  system  to  be  studiiyl  ia 
preserved  iu  the  Pfili  scriptures,  the  student  must  come  to  their  inter- 
pretation through  tbc  Vcdic  and  Brahmanieal  literature,  reading  the 
later  in  the  light  of  the  earlier,  which  ia  here,  in  truths  the  more 
luminous.  But,  while  both  ivritcrs  agree  as  to  the  real  and  organic 
character  of  the  historical  relation,  they  differ  radically  in  their  view  of 
its  nature  :  to  Oldoubcrg  it  is  intellectual  and  institulioual,  but  to  Kcra 
mytholoi^cal.  Thi;  fonuer  seeks  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  Buddhism 
in  the  older  Brahmanieal  thought,  institutions,  and  customs;  but  the 
latter  seeks  to  eitplain  it  as  a  transfigured  mythology.  This  does  not 
involve  the  position  that  the  religion  had  no  historical  founder,  or  that 
in  the  story  of  his  life  there  are  no  elemeutii  of  historical  reality  ;  but 
it  requires  that  the  Buddha  legend  and  the  primitive  and  canlina) 
doctrine*  of  the  religion  be  alike  translated  in  the  terms  of  the  Solar 
myth.  This  Professor  Kern  is  quite  prepared  to  do ;  he  holds  the 
legend  to  he  "  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  comparative 
Aryan  mythology"  (p.  24-2,  vol.  i.).  *'  In  the  mythical  sense  Buddha  is 
the  arisen  lig)>t,  the  beginning  of  tlie  day,  of  the  year ;  personally 
considered,  bo  is  the  creator.     He  is  tbc  beginning  and  source  of  the 

•  "Botldikftt  Ilia  Life,  hi«  Dcwtrino,  hU  Order."  By  Dr.  HorcoaQii  OUlcnborg. 
Truwlftted  from  the  Oomian  by  Witlism  Hocy,  M.A.,  D.Lit.  Lcudun :  WillLuiu  & 
Notpit& 

f  "  Gcsobtedmu  v»d  het  Bnddhisme  in  Iitdi^." 
D.  TjMok  WUUuk.    2voU. 


Voor  Dr.  H.  Ketn.    Haarleu  i  Q. 
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visible  world,  Brahma  Swayarabhft,  whose  names  are  iunumcrable. 
The  Dharma  is  the  continuation  of  the  creative  work ;  personally,  the 
Suu  and  Time  god  in  hit)  orderly  course,  Vislinu.  The  Dharma  works 
in  the  preaeut ;  the  Buddha  in  the  past.  Finally,  in  the  Sanglia,  the 
union  or  community  of  the  Saints,  there  is  signified  the  realm  of  the 
Shades,  where  tlie  holy  and  blessed  dead  d\TcU  under  Yama,  the  God  of 
Death,  who  is  only  another  form  of  the  God  of  Life.  Yama,  Time,  Death, 
'unites  all,"  as  we  often  read  in  Indian  works,  and,  strietly  taken,  his 
realm  would  be  the  third  of  the  three  jewels,  the  Sangha,  or  union" 
(pp^281-2H2.  vol.  i.). 

The  theory  which  Professor  Kcni  fo  clearly  states,  he  applies  and 
works  out  with  courage  and  skill,,  though  not  so  .is  to  make  his  book 
a  mere  essay  in  comparative  mythology.    It  is  a  careful  exposition  and 
history  of  Buddhism,  though,  as  studied  and  conceived  by  one  who 
regards  alike  its  form  and  contents  as  expansions  and  transformations 
of  our  aboriginal  Solar  myth,   "We  regret  tliat  Professor  Kern  occupies 
this  standpoint;  we  think  it  impairs  the  value  of  his  book,  and  makes 
his  view  of  the  religion  defective  antt  nnbistorieal.     Professor  Oldcn- 
bcrg  (pp.  72  ff.)  has  dealt  fairly  and  forcibly  with  the  form  and  ai>pli- 
cation  given  to  the  theory  by  Senart  in  his  "  Essai  sur  la  Ldgendc 
du  Buddha,"  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  ventured  here,  suggested  by 
the  peculiar  turn  and  development  it  receives  at  the   hands  of  Kem. 
There  is  a  danger  of  the  theory  playing  the  same  part  in  mwlem 
inquiries  into  the  history  and  genesis  of  early  and  ancient  religions  as 
was  played  by  the  old  doctrine  of  a  primitive  revelation   or  tradition. 
The  one  is  no  more  historical  than  the  other,  leads  to  as  violent  inter- 
pretations of  the  phenomena,  and  diverts  attention  from   the  study  of 
the  living  mind  and  the  conditions  of  its  activity  and  development. 
Grant  that  the  sun  was  once  tltc  occasion  or  object  of  a  multitudinous 
mythology,  yet   it  is  certain   that  the  longer  man  lived  it  would  not 
only  become  the  more   anthropomorphic,  but  tend  to  he   superseded 
and  merged  in  a  mythology  more  human  and  historieal.    The  more  time 
lengthens,  the  greater  the  iufluenee  exercised  by  the  past  over  the 
present ;  as  man  grows  more  Nature  grows  le&s,  and  the  imagination 
that  had  once  been  filled  naainly  with  physical  is  now  filled  mostly  with 
historical  images  and  forms.     Physical  mythology  is  the  speech  of  a 
man  so  possessed  by  the  present  that  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  know 
or  feel  the  past ;  but  historical  mythology  is  the  speech  of  a  man 
governed  by  the  human  rather  than  the  natural  interest,  more  in  the 
hands  of  his  ancestors  than,  of  Natura   Hence  at  its  basis  there  is  real 
history,  just  aa  at  the  basis  of  physical  there  are  real  natural  processes 
and  events;  and  according  as  an  iuquircr  starts  from  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  will   handle  hia  material  very  differently.     If  he  assume  a 
physical  mythology,  he  will  endeavour  to  translate  the  history  back 
into  its  physical  equivalents  or  originals ;  but  if  he  assume  the  his- 
torical, he  will  endeavour  so  to  analyze  and  resolve  it  as  to  discover  the 
real  behind  the  legendary,  the  actual  persons  and  occurrences  that  had 
at  once  evoked  the  mythicizing  imagination  and  been  coucealed  by  it. 
The  former  method,  not  necessarily  indeed,  but  almost  invariably, 
tempts  the  inquirer  to  forsake  the  SL-arch  after  historical   causes  and 
antecedents  for  the  region  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  but  the  latter 
requires  him  to  pursue  this  search.    Now,  Professor  Kern  has  often 
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teen  unable  to  resist  the  fascination  of  his  mythical  theory;  it  has 
beguiled  hira  from  more  fruitful  investlgatious.  In'  lookiug  at  the 
legend  aud  the  doctrine  from  the  mythological  point  of  view,  he  has 
looked  away  from  the  material  that  would  hnvo  enabled  him  to  give  a 
truer  and  more  liisturiciil  interpretation.  There  is  history  below  the 
mythology;  a  great  personality  must  have  appealed  to  the  imaginaiioa 
before  it  could  have  been  moved  to  clothe  him  in  so  rich  legends,  aud 
with  so  marvellous  altributea.  A  new  order  of  thought  mnst  have 
jwnetrated  and  transformed  the  ancient  myth-system  before  it  could 
express  the  beliefs  represented  by  the  ethics  and  metaphysics  of  Buddh- 
ism, And  what  we  want  to  kitow  is  the  process  by  which  this  hap- 
pened, not  simply  to  possess  a  cunning  interpretation  of  the  thing  as 
changed  and  re-formed.  But  to  know  this  process  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  religion  aud  religious  thought  that  preceded  and  produced 
Duddhism. 

Professor  Kern's  hook  is  more  elaborate  and  conipreheusive  than 
Ur.  Oldenberg'a.  Each  is  true  to  its  title  :  the  former  is  a  "  History 
of  Buddhism  in  India,"  bringing  us  from  its  origin  to  the  perioci  of 
its  decline  aud  fall,  about  the  cud  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  latter  has 
presented  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  person,  doetriues,  aud  order  of 
Buddha  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  PAti  books.  They  are  all 
the  more  supplemental  that  they  dilFcr  in  their  range,  as  well  as  in  the 
points  above  indicated.  Professor  Oldenberg  lays  too  much  stress  on 
the  alGuities  and  too  little  on  ihc  difTcreuces  of  Brahmaiusm  and 
Duddhism.  I  believe  that  the  growth  of  the  sacerdotal  idea  aud 
order  had  more  to  do  with  its  origin  and  distinctive  oharaoter  than  he 
appears  to  think.  Still,  the  study  of  his  book  will  give  a  tolerably  fair 
and  clear  idea  both  of  the  original  Buddhism  and  the  Indiu  that  pro- 
duced it.  A  fuller  and  more  ailequatc  representation  of  the  relifjiou 
as  it  lived  and  worked  in  Indian  history,  with  it«  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, doctrines,  questions,  social  and  moral  characteristics  and  achieve- 
ments, will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Professor  Kern.  While  we  have 
freely  criticized  his  underlying  theory,  wc  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  research,  the  independence,  the  patient  and  careful  achuhirship 
it  everywhere  displays.  We  arc  yet  a  long  way  from  a  scientific  and 
final  history  of  Buddhism,  but  these  works  carry  us  a  couaiderablo 
way  towards  it. 

Professor  Beal  h:ts  added  another  to  the  many  obligations  students 
of  Buddhism  owe  to  him.  In  no  other  book  have  wc  so  clear  and  so 
real  an  insight  into  it  as  an  actual  and  active  religion  as  iu  the 
itineraries  of  the  Cliinesc  Pilgrims  now  before  us  in  an  KngUsih  dress.* 
The  iutroduction  contains  the  translation,  which  appeared  in  Mr.  Beal's 
earlier  work  ("Buddhist  Pilgrims,"  186fl),  but  the  body  of  the  book 
gives  the  narrative  of  tlie  more  detailed  and  extensive  travels  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang.  It  is  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  oldest  of  these  itineraries  to  the  \Vestera  worlds  but  not 
till  seventeen  years  later  did  Stanislas  Jullen  surprise  and  delight  the 
learned  world  with  his  "  Histoirc  dc  la  Vie  de  Hiouen-Thsang,"  with 
his  remarkable  identiticatiou  of  the  lliudu  aud  Sanskrit  names,  so 
strangely  disguised  by  the  Chinese  characters.     The  two  volumes  of 


•  "  Buildhitt  Recorda  of  the  WoBtem  WorW."    Tranalated  from  the  Cbiii«c  of 
Hiaen  Tnsxig.     B>-  Samuel  Bcal,  B.A.  &c.    London  :  Trtibnvr  k  Cu.    'i  vols.     1884. 
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"  Memoires  Rur  lea  Contr^es  Occidcntales"  appeared  several  years 
later,  but  they  liavc  beeu  long  out  of  print,  and  not  easily  accessible. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Beal,  \\q  have  now  a  most  readable  Euglisli  version  of 
the  travels,  enriched  with  valuable  geographical  and  exegetical  noteSj 
and  we  may  be  the  more  grateful  as  there  is  a  favour  to  come — a 
translation  of  the  life. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  worth  for  history  of  these 
*'  Buddhist  Records/'  Their  literary  qualities  are  remarkable  enough ; 
they  are  vivid,  realistic,  romantic,  graphic,  full  of  intercstini?  narra- 
tives of  sober  aud  weighty  rellcctioixs.  Where  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  are  not  concerned  the  travellers  arc  phrewd,  oljservaut,  critical, 
comparative,  statistical,  gifted  with  eyes  that  carefully  mark  the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  the  character  and  state  of  its  people, 
the  qualities  of  their  rulers,  the  relations  of  rulers  aud  ruled,  and  the 
action  of  the  respective  religious  on  them  and  their  relations.  They 
are  Buddhists,  but  they  are  also  Chinese,  devoted  to  their  faith;  but 
also  sensible  of  the  fame  and  excellence  of  their  land  and  people. 
Their  narratives  fall  at  the  time  of  the  bloom  aud  early  decadence  of 
Buddhism  ia  India.  Fa-hian  started  for  India  a.1).  309,  aud  was 
fourteen  years  on  his  travels;  Hiuen-Tsiaug  began  his  A.n.  629,  and 
did  not  return  till  015.  A  great  change  had,  between  these  periods, 
come  over  the  fortunes  of  Indian  Buddhism  ;  places  where  it  had  been 
seen  by  the  earlier  traveller  active  and  flourishing,  are  described  by 
the  later  as  fallen  and  desolate.  Then  wc  can  see  how  it  lived,  its 
attitude  to  Brahmanism,  the  vray  it  afl'ected  the  character  of  the  people, 
the  extraordinary  mythology  it  created  and  incorporated,  the  large 
number  of  its  monasteries,  the  immense  multitude  of  its  monks,  the 
product  of  religious  enthusiasm,  bnt  the  cause  of  religious  decay.  The 
rilgrims  themselves  are  most  siguilicaut  objects  of  study;  children  of 
a  prosaic  race,  the  moat  conservative  yet  permanent  of  peoples,  who 
have  founded  the  only  empire  that  can  claim  to  be  at  oucc  ancieut 
aud  modern,  they  have  yet  beeu  so  possessed  and  inspired  by  the 
religion  that  Las  come  to  thciu,  their  imagiuatious  have  been  so 
touched,  their  hearts  so  moved  by  the  person  and  qualities  of  its 
founder,  that  they  brave  the  worst  dangers  and  endure  every  kind  of 
hardship  that  they  may  visit  the  land  he  had  made  holy,  collect  sacred 
relics  aud  books  that  told  his  history  or  expounded  his  doctrine.  Their 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  is  not  simply  of  a  particular  faith,  but  of 
universal  religion.  They  help  us  to  see  bow  under  all  religions  the  imagi- 
nation works;  what  miracles  it  can  accomplish,  what  feats  of  devotion  and 
ecstasy  it  can  perform;  how  the  intellect  operates;  what  schools,  sects, 
orthodoxies  and  heresies  it  can  create;  theoloj^es,  suprolapsarian  or 
infralapsarian,  of  the  great  Vehicle  or  the  little  vehicle,  that  feed  the 
spirit  on  hopes  of  annihilation  or  on  dreams  of  restful  bliss ;  yet  whether 
imagination  or  intellect  be  active,  each  is,  where  most  extravagant,  still 
most  surely  under  law  1  Before  anchorites  or  monks  or  monasteries 
were  in  Europe,  they  existed  iu  Asia;  centuries  bcforeCathoUcismhadits 
Calendar  of  !Saints,  its  sacred  places,  its  miraculous  relies,  its  authorita- 
tive councils,  its  fixed  canon  and  determined  dogmas,  Buddhism  was  in 
possession  of  all  these  things,  and  had  even  proved  their  inability  to 
arrest  decline  or  preserve  dominion.  In  these  instructive  volumes 
many  such  things  may  be  studied  ;  by  their  help  the  student  ean  look 
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iato  tbe  TRT  heul  of  InOuas  itviifl  in  the  fifth,  MXth,  im>1  t'->>>»iH 
ceBtnhes  of  our  oa,  and  knov  Buddhism  «$  it  appeared  to  xi.  I 

dmntmt  belierere  in  tLe  lityday  of  its  povcr  uid  in  the  first  ct  ih<\)^  .•! 
xta  dedine.  Hen*  are  two  CAlracta  illu«lrativn  oC  siime  of  the  mytJiioal 
aod  nuncnkiiis  affinities  to  AA'cstcra  If^nndft  : — 

"To  the  Bontfa-e»st  of  the  city, thirty  li  or  no,  in  lh«  town  ftf  H;  U  (U;,M»\. 
it  is  abdnt  four  or  fire  Vi  in  dreuit;  it  i*  Mgh  in  «ittiitnMi  nint  t«  i 

^irclivitiei.  It  iuu  flowers  and  WDodfl^  and  Ukot  who«e  wiiti>r->  ^n--  i'iij<.i>:>« 
a  mirror.  The  people  <^  this  city  arc  uin|)lv^  honiiat,  lUid  it]iri){)ilr.  11irro  is 
lure  a  two-storied  tower  ^  liie  bfwms  are  |>aintutl^  nn>l  the  colinuti^  ) 

red.  In  the  second  Rtory  is  a  liuio  »t£f»n,  luailo  of  Uid  >iiVT<ti  |>i-<" 
ttanoes;  it  contains  the  skull  houti  of  TnLbu^nU;  it  in  otio  foot  two  iiii-Iu'i 
Tound^  the  hair  orilices  nre  distinct,  ilA  colour  i:*  n  wliititli  yirtlnw.  It:  ii 
«Dclosed  in  a  iirccious  receptacle,  which  ia  phiiH-d  in  ih<i  miildlo  '^f  iho  ttttftn. 
Tboae  who  wish  to  mnko  lucky  or  unlucky  nniMgeii  (ni<icl>)  maKo  a  pnt(i?  nf 
scented  earth,  and  impress  it  on  the  skull  bone;  lliou,  acaonllng  to  Ihvir 
merit,  is  the  impression  mado. 

"Again,  thero  i«  another  little  xdJ/wi,  mnde  of  tlie  tcti^ii  pr^clotw  titih- 
ftances,  in  which  is  deposited  the  pyobnll  ni'  TathAgiin,  tai'iia  an  nti  rtmcii 
&nit,  and  bright  and  cli-ar  throu^^hout ;  this  also  !«  dDpoaitml  In  a  preHmKi 
caaket  seated  up  and  fustened.  The  f'lHf^Adftrohoof  TalhAfinto,  wliirli  in  titnd« 
of  fine  cotton  stuir  of  a  yellow-red  colour,  in  al«o  onutuiicil  iit  n  prQCiou*  IniN. 
Siace  many  months  and  years  have  paaiod  it  in  a  Itttlo  «liiriHi((i'il.  Tlio  nUft 
of  Tathu^ta,  of  which  the  rings  are  whito  Iron  and  tlir  Htiuk  of  fiiimlnl-w»'*d, 
is  contained  in  a  precious  cane.  Lately,  a  king  hcitritiK  nf  (Ii»fm  vtiri'iiM 
articles,  that  thoy  formerly  belonged  to  TaUitgatii  a*  hi*  mwii  i(i'iviii*)iifr)ieity, 
took  them  away  by  force  to  Lis  own  country  and  placed  thuiii  in  Ins  jm1ais«( 
After  a  short  time,  going  to  look  at  them,  they  were  gone ;  ntnJ  after  fitrllier 
in<iidTiee,  he  found  they  had  n-turnod  lo  their  oriKinal  jijaoe.  Tltvse  Ave 
iscred  objects  ofUm  work  miracle*".     (Vol.  I.  pf*.  ^^t-'M.) 

**  On  the  sontheni  side  of  the  stone  stapt  of  iho  ffraat  «tSp^i  th'rrfi  1«  a 
painted  figore  of  Buddha  about  nxteen  fnet  high.  From  thf  rf-f'''<'"  '"'warJ 
tktre  are  two  bodies;  k«lnw  the  middle,  only  f;ne.     Tfin  old    '  <^s  : 

In  the  bcgtnniBc  there  was  a  por/r  man  who  faired  himssjf  eui  to  j^v  «  >  *  rm%, 
BatwjBg  obtnaed  a  gold  coin,  m  rowed  to  make  »  Nme  of  BwUh*.  O/mlftf 
to  tfas  sH^  ke  spoke  lo  a  painter  and  waidf  *  I  witk  SMr  t«  fit «  Afw*  n 
Tiitl|ialapiiiir  I.  wixk  its beaotiful  pojats  of  mrwJliBfis,  tnt  I  «alf  hm «M 
«UaDSB;ibsBaifillieeDatt^lox«pByadftrtiM.  1 —  sorry  to  h»spli—jn»i 
bf  porvty  m  KmijMM%  ovt  my  thtrmhM  mm.' 

|nto^  tat  fra^sad  to  •«  to  work  to  tevsk  <b«  flaiiwflu 

*  IjiM,  A«B  VB  a  m, avrihrtf  iki  imHiiimiI.  irWa> tlsrv s««f|4 to  W* 
•  |KSs««r  BvMapMiMA,    Tk* foMar, k«*kif  ras^sJ  Ai«a *  9^.*A-\iM-^ 
tnm  eadkw  yumrrf  satoe  cflMfleM  aoJWBi  (Umt  mA  mrmUhm)  te>- 
afssBOL    Tk«>  brtck  MS  citoa  4«  mm*  Aiy  to  Mf  ft/fvn»- 
fiifcii  ilij!  karf  kiki  iloB«^  flB4 1&«  avtfHtMfatoil  4wft  to  «m  ar 
l^by  lis  w^ 'This  selkcipMfl^  fcMfci  wkiufctaai  ««<■»»<  to  n?  lofvr*/ 

,  flMl '  Wki»  as«  rev  AMAm  afto««  m  iMAgf 


jrev  lliMMgr  aboM  m  Ima|;! 


X>  Awr  ^ae  ic  »  sa,.  dh—  am*  HeTsoMW  jpiri—g  kiBiilftiii  otti  A»  fflV»  «# 


ftoiHy^s^ftatiMssg 


Ik  MO.  MB  «M>  |iy  Bdivm^awf « 


rhosk  -. 

wwUM"    fV 


iiHiiniittiiftrfjiBgxr  to4ow«  firvtiv*  seriii*  Mfr '' N^MK 
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Christian  Rdigioiia  Systems."  *  Our  author's  space  and  scope  are  here 
alike  limited,  and  the  book  is»  while  in  8ome  respects  interesting  and 
valuable,  in  others  disappointing.  There  are  some  irrelevant  chapters 
in  it,  and  it  does  not  add  as  much  as  we  had  hoped  and  could  have 
■wished  to  our  knowk-dge  of  Buddhism  in  China.  We  need  to  know 
Bomething'  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  that  opened  China  to 
it,  its  effect  on  the  thought  and  ehai'ucter  and  life  of  the  people,  their 
effect  on  it,  how  it  liappened  that  one  foreign  came  to  stand  bciiidc  the 
two  native  religions,  not  displacing  or  superseding,  but  simply  supple- 
menting them.  Buddhism  exists  in  China,  but  the  Chinese  are  not 
Budilhists,  though  they  are  oftcu  en  masse  set  down  to  its  credit.  The 
relaliun  of  the  imperial  ami  native  to  the  imported  faith  may  help  ua 
to  understand  the  co-existehce  through  many  ceuturics  of  Urnhmatiism 
and  Buddhism  in  India,  while  the  continuance  of  the  latter  in  China, 
with  its  disappearance  from  India,  may  illustrate  the  difference  be- 
tween a  relig-iuu  wldch  is  a  department  of  the  State  and  a  religion, 
which  constitutes  the  State,  creates  the  order  on  which  it  reposes,  and 
holds  society  to  be  thu  articulation  or  realization,  as  it  were,  of  its 
immanent  idea.  AVc  eould  well  have  spared  Mr.  Beal's  more  than 
qucfctiouahle  speculations  about  the  Sakyas,  tlie  gtmesia  of  Kivan-Yin, 
and  the  Western  Paradise  of  the  Buddhists,  for  the  sake  of  some  more 
light  on  the  action  of  Buddhism  uu  China  and  China  on  Buddhism. 

It  baa  often  been  remarked  that  the  lives  of  Buddha  belongs  to  ihe 
hi.story  of  Buddhism.  If  thi-y  du  not  »huw  us  what  the  founder  did 
fur  the  religion,  they  show  at  least  what  the  religion  has  done  for  the 
founder.  They  belong  to  its  history,  represent  the  process  of  apotheosis 
in  a  system  which  is  said  to  know  no  deity,  the  power  of  an  ideaJ  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  a  god,  and  the  growth  of  a  ntythology.  From 
this  point  of  view  gi"eat  interest  belongs  to  Mr.  Rockville'a  work.f 
We  can  the  better  understand  Buddliisrn  in  Tibet  when  we  learn  how 
the  Tibetans  appreheud  and  construe  Buddha. 

A  very  elegant  and  (liseriminative  work  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Profeaeor  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.t  It  treats  of  four  great  religious 
founders — Confucius,  Lao-tzse,  Zaratbustra,  and  Buddha.  '1  he  book 
is  not  intended  for  scholars,  but  for  cultivated  readers,  and  is  admir* 
ably  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  is  written  by  a  man  wlio  lias  made 
a  full,  careful,  and  critical  study  of  his  subject,  who  is  possessed  of  the 
insight  that  comes  of  s}'mpatliy  w-ith  the  men  he  has  studied,  as  also 
with  the  religious  aspirations  aud  endeavours  of  the  race,  and  who 
writes  vividly  and  gracefully.  In  a  body  of  notes  there  are  some 
excellent  criticisms  aud  literary  notices  that  may  be  of  advantage  to 
the  reader  anxious  to  pursue  his  studies  in  this  field. 

We  liave  space  only  for  a  word  of  commendation  of  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  enterprise  of  Frotap  Chaudra  liuy,^  who  is  publishing  and 
distributing  gratis   one  of  the   two   great    Indian   epics.      Perhaps 

*  "  Uoddhiuii  in  CliiQa,"  B;  tba  Kev.  S.  Bcol.  Londou  :  .Society  for  the  i'ropag&tloD 
of  ClmBtian  KRou'lod^c.     1S$4. 

t  "The  Life  of  the  Bti^db*  and  the  Ently  History  of  hi*  Order.  Derived  from 
Tibetan  worka  in  the  BkiJi-llktyur  and  RsUn-Ugj-ur.''  TranBlatad  by  W.  Woodville 
Kockvillc,     London:  TrtibncrS  Co.     JSS4. 

t  "  Vi«r  t^chetaea  uit  tie  Godidiipntt^cacliicdfiiiiB."  Door  Dr.  F.  D.  Chaotepie  tie  Im 
&AUM»ye,  iJoogloeraar  tvi\i)ist<.-rdikni.    I'trtclit:   K.  H.  E.  Bretjcr* 

9  '^Tht  Moli&bharstA."    TnuisUted  iuto  Eogliih  proao.    (ralcatta  ;  Bbar&ta  PrcBS. 
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nothing  could  better  exhibit  the  disiinctire  character  of  Indian  litera- 
ture than  a  translation  of  this  huge  poem. 

Two  handsome  volumes  oq  the  "Parsis"*  have  been  sent  to  us. 
Those  who  wisli  to  know  something  of  the  raauncrs,  customs,  social 
constitution,  domestic  habits  and  regulations,  commercial  aptitudes 
and  enterprise,  and  political  tcnJcncics  of  this  remarkable  people,  will 
find  these  volume;)  interesting.  13ut  to  the  student  of  the  religion 
they  are  of  little  vulue.  The  writer  but  repeats,  often  with  little 
precision  or  discrimination,  the  opinions  of  more  or  less  well-known 
Kuropcan  scholars,  writers,  and  statesmen. 

In  the  Theoloi/uch  Tijdschrijt,  for  January,  there  is  an  interesting 
Kssay,  by  Professor  Rauwenboff,  on  "  Universal  Religions,"  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  plead  for  some  new  and  better  principle  of 
classification,  which  would  save  us  from  the  unjust  and  oft'ensivo 
co-ordination  of  Christianity  with  religions  so  much  inferior  as 
Buddhism  and  Islam.  In  the  Revue  de  tJIutoire  des  ReHgioiw,  for 
last  November-December,  there  are  instructive  papers  by  M.  Kng. 
Beauvois  and  Professor  Goldziher.  The  latter,  a  trau&lation  from 
the  German,  is  on  the  *' '>p\'orship  of  Ancestors  and  of  the  Dead 
among  the  Arabians,"  and  is  particularly  valuable. 

A.  M.  FAUiBA.iiLy. 

•  "  HiatoiT  of  the  Ponli."  By  Dosabliai  Fninji  EArmk»,  C.S.L  London  :  Macmillan 
&Co.     1881 
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No  evidence  that  could  be  brought  to  the  biologist  bearing  on  t!ie 
Talidity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ori^n  of  species  by  variation,  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  can  for  a  moment  surprise  him.  Whether  or 
not  the  doctrine  is  competent  to  account  for  cdl  the  phenomena 
within  our  reach,  it  is  so  thuruu^hly  established,  so  far  as  it  extendi, 
that  the  surprise  would  he  that  cumulative  evidence  should  be  lacking. 
It  is  none  the  less  of  value  to  the  general  reader  to  become  familiarized 
with  the  more  important  of  tlie  new  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  Nature  yields  to  the  ^al  itud  industry  of  experts. 

Some  very  interestinj;  facU  have  recently  been  brought  to  light  at 
the  Antijiodes  bearing  directly  on  the  origin  of  the  great  Mammalian 
group.  As  a  group  it  is  marvellously  divcrsiticd.  In  form,  size,  and 
liabiUi  the  utmost  divergence  exists  within  its  borders;  whilst  ruind 
shows  itself  in  almost  every  conceivable  grade,  from  its  almost 
■unlimited  elevation  in  man,  to  the  merest  trace  of  its  existence  where, 
amongst  extant  forms,  we  feci  ourselves  to  he  nearest,  in  condition  and 
descent,  to  the  dawn  of  the  group  which  complete  their  development 
by  means  of  the  mammaiy  scyretion. 

All  wlio  understand  the  question  have  long  realized  the  enormous 
antiquity  of  the  Mammalia  :  it  may  indeed  be  fairly  believed  to  bo  as 
great  us  that  of  the  reptiles,  and  greater  than  that  of  birds.  In  all 
such  questions  it  is  superlluous  tu  vay  that  only  the  judgment  of  the 
skilled  obsprrer  can  be  of  value.  There  is  now  a  consentms  of  judj?- 
ment  that  the  Mammalia  arose  in  a  root  common  alike  to  the  rep- 
tiles and  thcQisclves  ;  and  the  two  lowest  extant  forms  arising  in 
this  stem  give  indications  tu  the  student  of  both  embryology  and 
morphology  of  an  archaic  typo  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  to  such 
researches  as  those  of  Professor  W.  K.  Parker,  F.H.S.,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point ;  and  although 
there  may  be  nowhere  disoovci-ablc,  even  in  a  fossil  state,  the  complete 
forms  suggested  and  abbreviated  in  the  ftEtal  development  and  general 
stnictures  of  the  Monotrcmes,  there  is  yet  to  the  well-instructed 
student  of  the  subject  evidcuce  that  such  did  exist. 

The  Monotrcmes  arc  in  all  respects  a  singular  group.  They  arc 
included  in  two  genera — the  Ornithorhyncus,  or  duckbill,  and  the 
Kchidna,  or  porcupine  ant-eater.  Both  these  arc  strictly  Australian, 
and  the  former  is  the  lower  of  the  two.  It  is  not  to  fossils,  but  to  a 
study  of  so  much  of  the  embryology  as  has  been  hitlicrto  within  the 
reach  of  science,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  very  clear  suggestions  of  the 
ancestors  of  these  strange  and  lonely  forms,  as  well  as  for  indications 
of  the  great  vanatious  and  processes  of  development  through  which 
in  vast  periods  of  past  time  they  reached  their  present  state.  The 
adult  forms  now  existing  arc  highly  specialized  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  archaic  ancpstral  type — of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but  the  lower  reptiles  and  the  more  ancient  birds  occupy  as  elevated  a 
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position  in  general  Btrnctaro  aa  the  duckbill  floca  ;  and  it  cnroldt  iu  iu 
embrvotog^'  and  structure  unmistakable  uvidcuct*  cjf  fonnH  ilmt  rxintr^l 
before  extant  reptiles  and  birds  hud  ari»eii.  lltit  all  llti^  lin*  t>trou 
strengthened  in  a  remarkable,  although^  as  indicated  above,  llOt 
unexpected  way,  by  very  recent  facta. 

There  is  a  probability  tlkftt  in  the  period  when  the  vaat  coal  meaauraa 
ircrc  in  process  of  ^owth  and  forraatioa,  the  archaie  repreflontatire* 
of  the  present  Monotremca  wcr«  at  their  zenith.  Sinoc  then  their 
alowlr  dimini^hin;;  Burrivor-i  dnrino;  the  long  intervening  |iork>da  bav* 
beoome  more  and  more  aidjosted  to  a  oarrowinfc  »vriM  of  special  ooo- 
diiions ;  but  as  maumab  tber  retain  eren  now  the  clcamt  indicatioD* 
of  rcptUian  origin. 

The  Monotremes  are,  as  it  well  knovn,  noo-plarental ;  bnt  the  exact 
^tendition  in  which  tlic  yoai^  were  bom  and  niaUioed  by  tlte  mottm 
not,  and  ia  not  eren  now,  fnllf  known.  Both  OraithorbynciM  and 
Kehidna  poaaeaamanioiary  ghmda,  althoa^  they  are  enida  and  wHhowt 
and  it  ia  profa^le  tttt  only  tbe  Ediidna  baa  a  mawmwy  pooeb 
like  dw  aftaminak,  tmdk  aa  tbe  kanvaroo. 

Jt  wu  belieTed  by  aome  thai  tbe  yoaog  were  born  Ubd*  tmd  thaoak 
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fact  that  at  least  the  direct  ancestors  of  ttic  duckbill  had  been  oviparous, 
and  that  there  was  a  ecnec  in  which  out^  its  outer  form  and  feebly 
developed  mammae  lifted  this  lowest  mammal  out  of  the  repttliau 
group. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  interest  that  there  was  evidence  of  more  than 
scientific  insight,  proviug  that  in  days  gone  by  there  existed  neglected 
evidence  of  the  oviparous  nature  of  the  Monotremes.  It  appears  thai 
iu  iS^'J  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  in  the  "  Annales  dcs  Sciences  Naturclle*," 
vol.  xviii.,  pp.  157-1C4,  discusses  the  position  of  the  Monotrcmes, 
iusiating  that  they  should  not  in  his  judgment  be  longer  retained 
amongst  the  mammals,  but  should  be  formed  into  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves.  With  this  he  presents  a  figure  of  an  egg,  drawn  to  the 
uatural  size,  and  l)elongiug  to  these  animals.  He  received  it  from 
Professor  R.  E.  Grant  of  Loudon,  who  drew  it  from  what  is  spoken  of 
as  a  *'  nest"  coutaioiug  niuc  (?).  Two  of  these  wcro  secured  to  the 
museum  of  Manchester.  They  are  unfortunately  no  longer  to  bo 
found  there  i  but  Professor  Williamson  has  communicated  to  the 
present  writer,  amongst  others,  his  distinct  recollection  of  these  eggs 
having  bf eu  placed  in  the  museiun  and  labelled  as  the  "  eg^  of 
duckbilled  platypus." 

In  lJi65  it  was  reported  by  Professor  Owen  that  a  duckbill  in 
temporary  confinement  had  deposited  two  eggs ;  and  long  before  this 
it  appears  to  have  been  known  that  the  colonists  and  natives  declared 
that  tilt;  duckbill  produced  its  young  by  means  of  eggs.  In  vol.  xii.  of 
the  "Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Loncl."  Sir  Jolin  Jameson,  writing  of  the 
Monotremes,  says  that  "  the  female  is  oviparous,  and  lives  iu  barrows 
iu  tlie  ground."  Sir  It,  Oweu  from  the  first  believed  that  the  horny 
knob  or  poiut  on  the  upper  mandible  of  the  Oruithorhyncus  might 
point  to  its  tise  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  shell  of  the  egg  ; 
but  he  hold  that  the  group  was  ovo -viviparous. 

All  this  remained  unused  for  many  years :  the  facts  were  apparently 
beyond  the  insight  of  biology  at  the  time ;  but  there  is  uuw  no  doubt 
on  tlie  subject,  and  the  origin  of  the  great  mammalian  group  api>cars 
to  be  established  beyond  all  further  question.  If  thcOruithorhyuchus 
had  a  covering  of  reptilian  scales,  the  most  astute  opponent,  wherever 
he  may  be  found,  of  the  evidence  of  evolution  could  doubt  no  more 
the  reptilian  uature  of  the  beast.  But  to  the  student  of  Nature  in  this 
section  of  science  the  evidence  within  is  as  absolutely  convincing.  In 
the  words  of  Charles  Darwin,  "  these  anomalous  forms  may  be  called 
linug  fossils."  Thus  the  evidence  leaua  to  the  Keptilia,  or  rather  to  a 
root-stock  out  of  which  Reptilia  also  arose,  as  the  source  of  the 
earliest  mammals  ;|  and  it  is  of  some  importance  in  this  connection  to 
observe  that  Professor  Cope  describes  a  new  fossil  form  of  reptile,  wluch  . 
he  calls  Theromorpba,  that  in  some  points  characteristic  of  the  Mono- 
trcmes, as  in  the  scapular  and  pelvic  arches,  comes  very  near  to  theses 
remarkable  mammals. 

A  yet  further  fact  of  cognate  interest  is  brought  to  ns,  only  a  liitli 
later  than  Mr.  Card  well's  discovery,  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  VVilhcUnj 
Uaacke.     He  discovered  iu  the  August  of  last  year  an  egg  in  tit 
•niainmari/  pouch  of  a  female  Ecbidua  ;  thus  directly  proiing  that  tb' 
second  j^enus  of  the  Mouutremea  is  also  oviparous.    The  egg  mea&u«>-a 
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15  mm.  in  length  and  13  ram.  in  iridth ;  haring  thus  nearly  a  spherical 
appearance.  This  is  quite  diflerent  to  the  long  oval  egg  figured  a«  the 
form  produced  by  the  duckbill.  The  shell  of  this  e^  was  found  by 
Dr.  Haacke  to  be  parchmcut-like,  and  to  be  iu  striking  resemblance  to 
the  eggs  of  reptiles. 

Being  found  in  the  marsupial  poucbf  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  tho 
irarmth  there  obtainetl  the  incubation  is  effected.  Dr.  Haacke  inclines 
to  Gegcnbanr's  judgment  that  the  pouches  in  the  fi^male  Echidna  are 
only  periodically  developed  organs :  and  this  seems  at  least  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  couflict  of  statemeut  amongst  very  competent  ol>- 
serrcrs  as  to  their  presence  at  all.  It  appears  to  be  further  probable 
that  the  pouch  i»  modified  on  the  emergence  of  the  embryos  from  tho 
egg,  and  their  commencement  to  feed  on  the  mammary  secretion. 

There  is  very  much  meaning  to  be  attached  by  the  evolutionist  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Haacke  found  similar  glands  in  the  male  to  those 
found  in  the  female  Echidna. 

The  day  is  not  now  far  distant  when  the  results  of  careful  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  development  of  Mouotrcme  c^gs  wiU  be  placed  before 
us.  In  the  work  there  M-ill  be  the  rarest  pleasure;  but  iu  the  results 
of  it,  a  new  embryological  vista  will  clearly  open  up,  and  will  determine 
much  that  is  now  only  learuedly  suspected,  and  will  enable  us  to  gu 
down  to  the  profounder  depths  of  underlying  life-forms  out  of  which 
arose  alike  the  Monotrenie-likc  reptile,  and  at  length  the  now  remark- 
ably specialized  reptile-like  Monotreme. 

Professor  W.  K.  Parker*  has  by  very  recent  work  been  led  to  the 

conclusion   that  the  Edentata,  including  the  sloths,  armadiLEos,  and 

auteaters,  which  arc  pfacental  niatnmalii,  are  nearer  to  the  Monotrcmca 

than  the  marBUpials.     He  contends  that  if  tliey  did  pass  through  a 

metatherian  (or  marsupial)   stage,  they  did  not  utilize  it,  but  ran 

through  it  in  an  abbreviated  prenatal  stage.     And  writing  further  of 

one  of  the  more  archaic  of  these  forms,  the  pangolin,  be  says  that  "  if 

the  term  reptilian  might  be  applied  to  the  charatrters  seen  in  any  phi- 

[Cental  inammal,  it  might  to  what  I  find  in  this."     lis  correspondence 

rith  the  reptilians  is  very  broad.     It  has  a.  seal}/  coveri?iy,  but  it  ia 

oomposed  of  cemented  hairs,  a  mimetic   simulation  of   the  lizard's 

[•caica ;  while  the  structure  of  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  is  eminently 

'hsard-likc,  as  are  equally  the  features  of  the  skull. 

It  is  to  investigations  like  this,  carried  on  in  every  direction,  tliat 
the  evolutionist  trusts.  Twenty  years  ago  the  hypothesis  was  boldly 
[asaailed;  but  much  work  and  investigation  has  happened  since  then^ 
ftnd  all,  like  the  above,  has  shown  that  the  method  according  to  which 
the  Great  Power  that  wrought  the  universe  produced  the  living  series, 
was  according  to  the  great  secular  processes  tend  laws  formulated  in 
the  "  hypothesis  '  of  Darwin. 

The  morphologist  has   been  long  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the 

cockroach   {BlcUta)   is  an  extremely  ancient  insect ;  it  is  one  of  the 

oldest  in  fact,  and  has  nudei^one  but  little  special  modification.     All, 

^however,  were  not  prepared  to  iiud  that  it  nourished  iu  the  Silurian 

epoch ;  this,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  fact.     M.  A.  Milne*Kdwarda 
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liaa  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  discovery 
by  M.  C.  Brongniart  of  the  wing  of  an  insect  in  the  SiluriaB  saud- 
Rtonc  of  Calvados,  which  is  declared  to  be  without  question  that 
of  BluUu,  Such  a  conJlrraation  of  the  aruhaic  type  of  this  insect  is 
both  welcome  and  interesting.  Its  discovery  as  a  part  of  the  fauna  of 
the  globe  at  an  epoch  of  such  cuormuus  antiquity  may  cause,  not  only 
the  biologist,  but  othci^,  to  reflect  upon  the  pertinacious  persistence  of 
some  forms,  amidst  the  vast  mutations  of  others. 

Along  the  same  lincof  discorury  is  the  finding,  in  two  distinct  parts 
of  the  world, oi  two  fossil  Scorpions.  They  have  been  fouud  in  the  Upjwr 
Silurian  beds  of  Scotland  and  of  Sweden  respectively.  The  former 
discovery  was  made  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  Lesmahagow  iu  Lanarkshire; 
and  the  latter  by  Professor  Gustav  Liudstrotu  of  Stockholm,  who 
obtained  it  in  the  island  of  Guthland. 

The  Swedish  professor  shows  that  the  fo&gil  gives  distinct  evidence 
of  being  a  true  air-breathiug  land  animal.  It  is  lowlier  developmentaliy 
than  any  of  the  carboniferous  forms  which  lie  so  far  above  in  the  later 
history  af  the  globe  ;  but  it  is  a  distinct  membtT  of  that  aucicnt  family 
of  Arachniclii,  Tin?  cxoakelcton  hafi  become  corrugated  under  pressure ; 
but  the  cephaluthoraXj  tht.'  abdomen  with  several  dorsal  lamiuic,  and  the 
tail  with  its  dart  for  the  injcctiou  of  poison,  can  be  clearly  distinguished. 
It  is  named  PahmphoneiiK  niinciuH,  and  is  without  duubl  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  land  animals  at  present  known  ;  and  it  has  one 
feature  no  longer  found  when  we  come  up  to  the  fossil  scorpions  of  the 
carboniferous  formation — that  is,  four  pairs  of  thoracic  feet,  large  and 
puinted,  rci<t'mhltng  some  embryuuic  Jbrms,  and  animals  like  the 
campodea,  oncupying  mnrphologically  a  low  position  amongst  the 
insect  groups.  In  the  cai-bouiferou*  forms  tlic  appendices  rei*cmble 
those  fouud  amongst  extant  scorpions^  diflTering  indeed  but  little  from 
forms  now  living. 

The  Scottish  specimen  is  smaller  than  the  Swedish,  and  is  lying  on 
its  back  in  its  fossil  state.  In  tliis  it  lorttiuately  presents  the  reverse 
aspect  of  that  given  by  the  latter.  Tlu!  walking  limbs,  however,  have 
the  same  characters,  and  terminate  in  the  same  "claw-like  spike;" 
vhile  the  presence  of  breathing  pores  or  spiracles  is  as  deaiiy  seen. 
In  like  manner,  the  barb  is  visible  and  has  the  same  construction. 

This  existence  of  scorpions  in  the  Silurian  age  involves  the  existence, 
in  large  numbers,  of  other  Araclinids.  insects,  and  similar  forms  on 
which  these  fierce  animals  preyed.  In  this  relation  the  discovery  of 
the  remains  of  the  cockroach  in  Siluriau  rocks  older  than  those  iu 
which  the  scorpions  arc  found,  is  iu  harmony  with  this  necessity. 

The  careful  study  of  the  septic  organisms  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  great  improvements  effected  iu  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
optical  construc-tion  of  our  recent  lernses.  In  this  matter  there  has 
been  a  long  prngrcssivc  movement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
complete  and  intimate  study  of  these  remarkably  minute  but  powei-ful 
forms,  is  a  legitimate  part  of  minute  13otany.  They  lie  perhaps  iu  a 
neutral  line  between  plants  and  animals;  but  iu  practical  treatment 
they  are  fairly  eonsidered  plants.  The  patient  and  systematic  work  of 
the  botanist  is,  aiul  must  be,  of  very  large  importance  in  a  complete 
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stodj'  Kod  tboroug;li  kntHrlPtl^  of  the  lUrteria.  Rnl  tttoy  hKvr  hron 
ililiBri  also  wxtb  nrncfa  teal,  nnd  aHmmhlr  injrrnnity  And  purpiiaet  ^ 
sseraMCfiifts  on  tbe  one  hand,  u  objcota  of  fir^at  inW«t  «itn  whtra 
tkdr  iDrtranient  wm  akme  KmcemrH,  snd  therrfniv  m  "  ohjfvte " 
BBBplj,  Tidi  DO  necessanr  reistion  to  thrir  rhuTart^T  vnA  hinlofcy  hs  a 
gnaf;  and  on  the  other  band,  since  it  has  hcvn  prorrd  That  thcro  ant 
ibmu  of  bacteria — rr,  formic  rrjirmbiinf;  tUr  nrptii*  noriea^ 
ed  of  the  properties  of  contapft  of  doAdlv  form»  of  diwcwfr  - 
m  a  matter  of  necessity  they  have  formed  the  Mil\}r<M  of  the  moM 
nntiring  research  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  patholofn>t-  1^^'t  turn 
a  atrictly  pathological  point  of  new ;  the  ohiert  of  the  ]Mitholn(ti»t  '\*  n 
distinct  and  limited  one:  a  «peci(ic  form  i«  fiupptwrt),  or  proTOd,  to 
be  aasociated  with,  or  the  absolute  virus  of,  (t  |iiu>n  diseaao.  To  study 
thiff  form,  find  out  if  possible  its  real  relation  in  the  given  diiesiie,  the 
cyrJe  of  its  life,  and  its  behaviour  under  a  vsrioty  of  snprrindnopd 
changes,  is  the  task  vith  which  the  patholo^^ist  is  chnrit*^.  It  ts  none 
the  less  clear  to  all  who  will  take  a  broad  vievr  of  the  Nuhjri>l,  thai 
while  both  these  methnds  of  study  havn  vnjtt  thenn^tirnl  nnd  priii'lji'nl 
nlue,  yet  completeness,  and  therefore  arcnrary,  of  (iiml  multH  I'lunint 
be  eertainly  obtained  without  n  comprehenxive  knowledge  of  the  eiitiro 
gronp  of  bacteria. 

The  absence  of  this  knowlcdf^c  is,  from  the  highest  iciontifle  ron* 
siderations,  a  serious  impediment  to  undcmtunding  the  complete  mor 
pbology  of  such  forms  as  muy  prove  "ttpfeilir"  in  the  septic  iirrien  i  to 
trace  tbeir  life  histories;  the  variationK  to  which  Ihry  may  hr  niihjrct 
mider  altered  surroundings,  especially  such  na  temnprnttiro  nutl  food  ; 
and  finally,  to  endeavour  to  diiicovcr  what,  if  any,  liioloKicnl  ritlatioiis 
exist  between  the  pathogenic  and  the  acptie  forms,  ia  manifestly  of  thn 
ntmost  importance.  And  this  would  leail  up  to,  and  probnbly  explitin,  In 
a  manner  immensely  valuable  to  patliolof^y^  what  the  ehnuKeN  nrt>  that 
are  brought  about  by  the  multiplied  "  cultures  "  of  patlioKcnir  forms, 
prodocing  varying  intensities  of  virulence.  Are  they  biolojtirol  chniiKes, 
or  chemical  changes,  or  both  ?  and  by  what  are  such  changmi  Atritrr' 
mined  ?  Nor  is  this  all  even  of  the  larger  qucitiotis  that  need  rtply 
in  order  to  certainty  of  action.  TIow  far  arc  the  pathotfmie  ftirmii 
wtihlp  ?  Is  functional  specificity  a  more,  or  a  loss,  rnpifMy  t%r4{»ifin] 
Tiriitum  than  morpbologuw  modifiratiorm  i  l)r.  Klinn  has  wfrll  ihfrwn 
that  no  one  bM  yH  tnccecded  in  changing  tbi;  arptic  badllns  of  hay 
into  the  vimient  bacillos  of  anthrax,  and  t-u-e  tjrr»0t ;  he  has  pfffffxi 
that  Buchoer'B  claim  to  havR  done  ao  waa  without  seientifie  frmndfttl'M. 
»  Doi  peilujis  B  large  nomhcr  of  hfohfffistn  who  beliered  ai  way 
ttfastthtendeMeoOemt  was  compet/rnt,  frr  in  tkre  lea«i  MrtMlMltfff . 
it  woald  be  tatai  to  tJw  isCeraate  of  » troe  matmem  HI  WMtolto<<yy 
OMlode  in  tke  rmwnt  aMeo#  oar  knowl«)g«  thet  no  0<mI>  iliimi'i 
OB  amgns  aooan.  i  ncre  ai  a  rnnnnsKiw  rawwRMMw  npmm 
xwotormm;  it  mmy  be— ■•  4a«l«  ift--4rw,  tM U$lMik»  Ut0» 
tkajwn  tfeMtaafmd^i  Hwt  ia  i»  Mf /  <iwi  At  MMr 

Oa  Oe  0Btetf     Tbv  MMMM  W  MM!  MW  WwftW  W9  WtHm 

m9MUmm^atk4t0temp^mt0mm    Mimrt*  i^  p*rM4< 
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tion"of  an  importaut  kind  "under  domestication."  At  least  it  is 
one  of  Ibc  many  problems  deserving  the  most  complete  and  carefnl 
study;  for  as  the  facta  now  stand,  there  arc  few  thiiiji^s  that  appear  more 
probable  than  that  such  pathogenic  forms  as  the  bacilli  of  anthrax 
have  arisen  as  the  result  of  chani^e  and  survival  from  such  forms  as 
BacUlityS  subiilis.  It  at  least  looks  as  probable,  in  a  very  minute  tield, 
as  that  E<iun3  arose  througli  a  vast  series  of  changes  from  Ot-ohippits. 

But  the  law  of  variation  is  as  operative  to-day  as  ever,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  generation  aucceeda  generation  in  these  lowly  and 
minute  forms,  certainly  promotes  the  chance  of  variation  and  survival, 
jt  is  therefore  conceivable  that  changes  may  happen  which  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  us  to  know. 

This  and  much  more  is  suggested  by  the  recent  dubiety  and  contro- 
versy on  the  so-called  bacillus  held  by  Koch  to  be  the  cause  of  cholera. 
There  can  be  no  longer  any  serious  doubt  that  Koch  is  in  error.  He  ha& 
ignored  his  own  cauoas  uf  research.  His  cagcrucss  for  results  has  pos- 
sibly led  him  astray.  Wc  are  enabled  to  see  this  now,  not  only  by  an 
examination  of  Koch's  own  record  of  his  methods  and  facts,  but  we 
have,  besides  the  l*relimiuary  Report  of  the  India  Cholera  Commission, 
a  very  concise  and  clear  account  of"  The  Ri:latton  of  Bacteria  to  Asiatic 
Cholera "  by  Dr.  Klein,  read  this  month  before  the  Royal  Society. 
There  is  no  point  of  real  importance  that  is  not  touched.  Koch  affirms 
that  the  "  comma"  is  a  specific  miero<organiiim  with  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics ;  that  it  is  always  present  in  cholera;  and  that  it  is  the  only 
form  which  is  constantly  present.  But  the  complete  specificity  of  this 
organism  can  ouly  lie  established  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it.  This 
has  nut  been  obtained ;  and  tins  organism  is  kuowu  to  inhabit  the 
healthy  human  mouth,  to  be  present  in  some  common  articles  of  food, 
and  to  be  correlated  with  other  intestinal  atfectious. 

The  vibrio,  called  by  Koch  a  ^' comma  bacillus,'  is  admittedly 
present  in  cases  of  cholera  ;  but  the  numbers  greatly  vary,  and  appa- 
reutly  bear  no  relation  to  the  character  of  the  attack.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  with  surprise  by  many,  that  it  is  aflirmed  there  is  direct 
evidence  to  show  "that  water  contaminated  with  'comma'  bacilli, 
where  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  drinking  by  a  large  number 
of  persons,  did  not  produce  cholera."*  In  this  very  statement,  con- 
sidering all  the  facts,  is  suflicicnt  evidence  of  the  importance  of  as 
large  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  form  as  may  be  in 
all  such  investigations.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  there  appears 
some  vacillation  at  ttie  commencement  of  Koch's  investigations  as  to 
the  form  of  the  organism  that  really,  in  his  judgmeet,  gave  rise  to 
cholera.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  work  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude 
that  he  accepted  as  closely  related  to  tlic  cause  of  cholera  a  small  rod- 
shaped  bacilhiR,  which,  from  the  comparison  he  makes,  must  be  straight. 
The  English  Commission  in  India  found  such  a  form,  "  after  death  fW>m 
typical  acute  cholera,"  contaiued  within  mucus  Hakes,  and  these  arc 
"never  missed,"  even  when  the  "comma"  bacilli  are.  They  are  nou- 
motile,  and  behave  as  putrefactive  organisms. 

But  no  fact  is  more  importaut  than  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Klein  and 
his  colleagues  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  result  as  to 
whether  a  ease  was  examined  8oon  after  death  or  at  a  period  of  greater 

*   Vwk  Kieio's  [lupor  on  tbo  '*  JioUtioa  of  Butoria  to  AAiatio  Cliolera." 
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Iciigth.  The  "comma"  was  foiiiul  very  fi|mrM'ly  in  its  iiMial  haunt 
when  the  examination  was  made  from  fourteen  minnien  to  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  death  ;  for,  in  total  rcvert>al  of  Koch'f  itftirnmlion 
that  in  acute  eases  the  ileum  was  densely  ehar)i;cd  with  Ibc  comma 
bacilli.  Dr.  Klein  finds  that  if  examined  cihui  after  death,  it  dues  nut 
contain  in  any  part  any  trace  of  "  comma  "  hacilli.  This  »nr<'ly  piiints 
to  the  putrefactive  nature  of  the  "  comma  "  form,  and  a  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  German  vavitvt  in  his  exnminalionH ;  for,  saya  Klein,  "  if 
the  post-mortem  examination  is  itulhciently  delayed,  comiiw-  iiacilU 
nnd  other  hortcrni  may  be  found  penetrating  into  the  spaces  of  iho 
mucous  membrane."  * 

The  English  Commission  to  India  thus,  on  apf  arently  Rond  (grounds, 
disallow  the  conelusions  of  Koeh.  His  "  comma  "  bacillus  in  probably 
only  a  putrefactive  or  septic  form,  merely  iueidentully  prescjit  in 
cholera.  But  a  complete  study  of  this,  and,  sn  far  as  so  eminently 
difficult  but  by  no  means  impossible  a  tuwk  can  be  aceompliplicil.  of 
aJl  forms  of  septic  bacteria,  on  broad  bioloKJcal  principles,  will  allord 
the  earnest  pathological  student  the  key  t(i  the  pohitioii  of  many 
problems  not  easily  accessible  now  to  any  solution  that  has  undoubted 
vaJue. 

W.  H.  Daluhoeb. 
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Biography. — A  biography  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Ilolraeft*  will  attract  many  readers,  and,  though  the  present 
book  wiil  not  answer  the  high  expectations  which  the  names  necessarily 
excite,  it  will  still  occupy  a  very  agreeable  aud  instructive  hour.  Little 
that  is  new  is  told  ub  of  Kmeraon,  and  one  is  particularly  disappointed 
to  meet  with  almost  no  reminiscences  of  the  authors  own  personal 
intercourse  with  him ;  but  the  simple  story  of  Emerson's  life  and 
auccesaive  works  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  running  eommeutary  full 
of  Dr.  Holmes's  happy  touches  and  mild  wisdom. — '*  The  Memorials  of 
James  Ilof^g,  the  Ettrick  Shep!»erd,"t  by  his  daughter,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  new  and  interesting  matter,  and  will  furnish  the  present 
generation  with  a  true  picture  of  the  real  Kttriek  Shepherd,  as  dis- 
tinguishctl  from  the  Shepherd  of  the  "Nocte^" — an  unwarranted 
caricature  of  the  poet,  which  caused  him  and  his  family  much 
pain  ill  hi»  lifetime,  and  which  has  injured  liis  memory  even  more 
than  his  feelings.  The  present  volume  does  not  profess  to 
he  anything  more  than  its  name  indieatea,  "raomorials"  of  the 
Shepherd's  life;  but  it  undoubtedly  uhcds  more  light  ou  Hogg's 
true  nature  and  history  than  has  been  done  before,  and  il  ia 
written  in  an  unpretending  and  agreeahlo  style. — The  correspon- 
dence of  Sir  James  lUand  Burgcs  has  just  been  edited  and  worked 
up  into  a  kind  of  biography  by  Mr.  James  Uuttou4  It  would 
not  hiiv'o  been  worth  while  disturbing  the  (Iu»t  of  Sir  James  for 
anything  in  the  man  himself,  for  he  was  merely  a  prosperous 
mediocrity,  with  some  pretensions  to  being  a  poet  which  time 
has  not  justilied,  and  certain  knacks  of  party  usefulness  which  were 
more  than  sulHciently  rewarded  in  their  own  day  by  an  Under- 
Sccrctaryship  of  State.  But  he  moved  among  important  people, 
and  his  letters  give  us  many  a  bit  of  pleasant  chit-chat  about 
persons  like  Gibbon  and  Pitt  anil  Warren  Hastings  and  Burke,  and 
other  leading  politicians.  Occasionally,  glimpses  of  some  value  arc 
opened  into  the  iuncr  working  of  tlic  politics  of  the  time,  and 
incidcnta  related  or  opinions  cKpreascd  which  help  us  to  better 
conceptions  of  the  character  of  public  men  or  of  the  reasons  for 
particular  parts  of  their  conduct.  Altogether  the  book  contains  much 
interesting  reading,  and  Mr.  Ilulton  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  very 
well  in  supplying  a  connecting  narrative  and  occasional  explanations. 
^External  reasons  make  "  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen "  •  rather 
unattractive.    The   little    volume   is    printed    in    small   type,  with 

«  ^'lUljib  Waldo  Emerson."  By  Oliver  W«adoll  Ilolmei.  London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trwiicli  &  Co. 

T  Editt'il  by  his  cUugbter,  Mr*.  CJarden.  With  a  Preface  by  IVofeaaor  V«itch. 
Painley :  AI<ixander  Ganlucr. 

X  "Sclnctiorut  fmiutlK;  Lottvn  uij  Correipoadonoe  of  Sir  Jatofla  filand  Burgci;  Bart., 
iomotimc  Under- Sec-rotary  of  Stutc  for  Fon-igii  AlTaira.  With  Noticoa  of  hia  life." 
Edited  by  Jaiiitw  Hutton.     LandoD  :  JoIiD  Murray. 

£  "Livei  of  Oreek  SUteaiiiftii."  Hy  t>iB  Kov.  Sir  OeorRe  W.  C'ox,  Bart,  M.A-, 
AutLor  of  "  Mythulu^  of  the  Aryan  KHtiuaH,"  Sic.    London  :  Loujjuuns,  Urc«n  &  Oo. 
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marginals  still  smaller  disturbing  tlic  text ;  and  many  will  be 
reminded  of  an  unpleasant  elementary  Fchoolbuuk  by  Cornelius 
Ncjios  -wbieh  went  over  much  the  same  ground.  Sir  George  Cox 
bejjins  with  Solon,  and  takes  up  in  order  Peisistratos,  Kleis- 
thenes,  Polycrates,  Aristagoras,  Jliltiades,  Aristctde»,  Thcmistocles, 
Fausanias,  and  Gelon.  These  liave  careful  treatment  from  prac- 
tised skill ;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that  Sir  George  is  more  at  home 
in  his  favourite  field  of  mythology  than  in  that  of  biography  or 
biographical  history.  An  able  effort  tu  make  Thcmii^tocles  a  spotless 
hero  is  worthy  of  more  Berious  attention  than  the  forbidding  aapceta 
of  the  work  will  probably  permit.  Land  teuure  in  the  days  of  Solon 
is  one  of  many  subjects  which  occur  by  the  way  in  these  "  lives  of 
individual  citizens.'' — An  abridged  translation  of "  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Adolphe  Monoil"*  gives  a  somewhat  colourless  account  of  aneloi|Uunt 
and  pious  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Paris.  The  son 
of  a  Swisa  clergyman  in  Copenhagen,  lie  came  to  study  theology  at 
Geneva  in  ISiO  while  Rationalism  still  prevailed  there,  and  in  Geneva 
he  met  Carlyle's  frienri,  Erskine  of  Linlathcn,  who  led  him  to  evan- 
gelical opiuions  and  exercised  an  abiding  influence  over  bim  to  the 
end  of  a  life  that  seems  very  i>erfect  within  a  limited  intellectual 
boundary.  Of  his  travels  for  health  and  for  the  advance  of  evangelical 
religion  in  various  countries  a  good  deal  appears.  In  England,  and 
especially  in  Scotland,  he  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  important 
Protestant  visitors  from  the  Continent,  and  his  unlimcly  death,  in 
lSo6,  waa  the  cause  of  mourning  through  all  circles  where  simple 
faith  and  devout  eloquence  had  recognition.  The  book,  with  a 
suggestive  photograph  of  him,  will  be  welcome  to  those  of  like  mind. 

Tkavkia. — Mr.  Thomson's  ■■  Through  Aiasai  Land  "  t  is  one  of  the 
beet  books  of  travels  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  The  country 
described  has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  ;  the  perils  the  author 
encountered,  and  bv  courage  or  tact  overcame,  are  varied  and  often 
thrilling ;  the  contributions  he  makes  to  our  geographical  and  anthro- 
pological knowledge  are  important,  and  the  whole  record  is  written  in 
an  easy,  lively,  and  winning  style.  He  found  the  country  very  diflerent 
from  our  ideas  of  the  tropics.  He  calls  it  park-like.  Instead  of  palms 
there  were  trees  of  the  pine  sort,  and  heath  and  clover,  and  herds  of 
cattle ;  nor  are  the  people  the  usual  Equatorial  Africans.  They  are 
not  negroes;  their  lauguagc  is  Kami  tic,  and  their  cmniurn  is  much  higher 
than  the  negro  type.  One  of  Mr.  Thomson's  most  interesting  chapters 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  their  manners  and  customs,  which,  by  a 
good  idea,  he  unfolds  to  us  under  the  form  of  a  history  of  a  Masai  male 
aad  female  from  birth  to  death.  Some  of  their  customs  are  very  remark- 
able. Mr. Thomson's  accountof  their  religious  ideas  seems  imperfect,  for 
while  he  denies  that  they  have  any  idea  of  spirit  or  a  future  life,  he 
mentions  some  things  that  seem  inconsistent  with  this  statement.  Mr, 
Spencer's  attention,  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Masai  have  no 
theory  of  dreams,  and  do  not  believe  tho  people  they  see  in  dreams  to  be 

■*  **IJfe  and  [setters  of  Ailulnhu  Munod,  I'utor  of  tba  Kafomicd  Cliurch  of  Fnaco." 
Sy  000  of  hia  Daagbten.  Authomcd  trnntlation ;  abridged  (rani  tha  Origiiuvl. 
J  jtmiAoa  :  James  ?fuibi't  i  Co. 

-f-  "Throogh  Masu  tjind  ;   being  a  oarral-        "    '     Roy«l  fieograptioal  .Sooiaty's 
^jCf>»dition  to  Mmint  Kenia  aod  TaLi!  VJctorl*  183-1834-     Kw  JoBcpil  Tliom- 

^fjT~»  f-H.G.S<i     Liondon:  'Soinpson  Luw  A  Co. 
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real  dittcmbodinl  souls. — Dr.  Kaulds's  "Niue  Years  in  Nipon"*  is  very 
good  rcadinj!:.  Hie  deacriptiocs  are  sketchy,  but  full  of  interesting  facts. 
Ab  a  medical  man  practising  among  the  people,  he  had  better  opportuni- 
ties than  usual  for  observing  their  ways,  and  in  some  not  unimportant 
particulars  he  corrects  the  information  supplied  by  the  most  recent 
travellers.  Miss  Bird,  be  says,  was  quite  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the 
hara-kiri  {not,  it  seems,  hari-kari,  hs  wc  generally  see  it  spelt)  was  ex- 
tinct ;  the  only  change  that  has  occurred  being  a  resort  to  more  refined 
methods  of  execution.  But  Dr.  Faulds  is  far  from  agreeing  with  those 
recent  accounts  which  told  us  that  while  Japan  had  made  great  strideft 
lately  in  intellectual  and  economic  progress,  she  remained  morally  where 
she  was.  His  experience  leads  him  to  tlic  opposite  eouclusion.  "  On 
the  whole,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  within  the 
last  decade  has  been  still  more  striking  and  noteworthy.  The  judges 
will  not  now,  I  am  sure,  accept  a  bribe  any  more  than  an  English 
magistrate  wnnld  do ;  obscene  images  and  pictures  are  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  public,  unless  imported  from  Christian  countries ;  and  the 
women  arc  far  more  modest  in  their  clothing  and  outward  demeanour 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago." — "Above  the  Snow  Line,"t  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  is  a  book  that  should  have  a  charm 
for  the  ordinary  reader  not  less  than  for  the  specialist.  Mr.  Clinton 
Dent  narrates  some  of  bis  adventures  on  the  Saas-Fee,  Zermatt  aud 
Cbamouni  Alps,  but  the  interest  centres  in  his  repeated  attempts  upon 
the  Aiguille  du  Dm,  which  only  yielded  at  the  nineteenth  assault. 
The  author's  humour  is  nio.'^t  excellent ;  his  chief  fault  is  that  he  is 
so  absolutely  restless  in  his  draire  to  amuse  t1iat  lie  makes  the  effort 
almost  always  evident ;  and  "  even  the  least  critical  of  our  race  "  (to 
quote  Mr.  Dent's  own  words)  "  feel  irresistibly  disposed  to  cavil  at 
anything  they  arc  told  they  must  admire."  Nothing,  again,  is  more 
wearisome  than  to  meet  a  simile,  though  of  the  most  apposite,  for 
every  conceivable  event ;  nor  is  anything  more  surfeiting  than  a 
foolish  repetition  of  the  trite  ligure  of  speech  by  which  people  arc 
described  as  inflated  with  success  and  fl'ino/uide  tfuzeuHc.  But  wilh 
these  reservations  the  book  is  in  every  sense  readable :]  the  Fragment, 
the  Sentimental  Journey,  aud  Early  Attempts  on  the  Aiguille,  con- 
tain some  supremely  funny  pas.'tages.  There  is  a  delightful  honestr, 
loo,  about  the  way  in  which  the  writer  exposes  the  common  tricks  of 
mountaineering'  literature,  even  so  far  as  to  admit  that  one  of  his 
tlighls  of  panoramic  descriptiou  does  not  represent  so  much  his  observa- 
tions at  the  timcj  as  what  he  gathered  subsequently  from  a  study  of 
the  map. 

MiscRLLANEocs. — UudcF  the  title  of  the  "Universe  of  Sun8,"J  Mr, 
tt.  A.  Proctor  has  added  to  his  "  Sdence  Gleanings  "  another  volume 
of  the  lucidly  popular  tj'pe.  The  most  important  essay  contains 
chiefly  a  cursory  exposition  of  Sir  William  Herschel's  theories  of  star- 
systems  ;  besides  numerous  astronomical  papers,  including  a  chapter 
on  the  planet  Mars  considered  as  an  eligible  spiiere  of  habitation. 
There  are  articles  of   general  interest,   in   which  the   lime-light  of 

•  "Nine  Yearn  in  Ni^ton  :  Skctelien  cf  .laimaeso  Life  and  Manjiern,"  By  Hear 
Kftuldii,  Snrjjeoii  of  TstiUiji  H(«])itnl,  Tokio.     Lowlcn  :  Akxandcr  Gardner, 

t  "  Above  the  iSuow  Jjine."     IJy  Clinton  Dout.     London  :  Longmaiia,  Cfecu  St  Co. 

t  "  Tbo  Umveme  of  Suiw,  and  otlicr  Science  OI«iiiog«."  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Londoo:  C'hstto  &  Wiodas. 
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science  is  made  to  illuminate  at  once  the  dark  questions  of  earth* 
shakings     and    the    game    of    poker,    of    pltch-and-toss    and    the 
equality   of  the  sexes.     The  chapter  on  "  Strauge  Coincidences  "  is 
■0  carelessly  constructed  of  casual   articles  that  the  join   is    quite 
noticeable :  at  least,  the  writer  on  one  page  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  some   railroiul  incident,  and   ou  tlie  very    nc\t  is  pleased  to   re- 
capitulate the  whole   with  the  pointless  introduction  :    "  It  may  be 
remembered  that   I    have  elscwhcru   described  how,''   Sec.     But   the 
paper  on  the    "Principles   of  Poker"    is   very  cnmmeudablc. — Mr. 
Mark  Thomhill,*  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  gives  us  a  personal 
narrative  of  those  scenes   of   the  Indian   Mutiny   which   Lad    the 
district   of  Multra  and   Agra  for  their  locale.     Parts  of  the  book, 
in  particular  the  chapters  about  the  defeat  of  the  Indore  mutineers, 
and  the  traditional  ghosts  and  treasures   of  Agra,   arc  very  enter- 
tainiug;  the    writer  is  ou  occasiua  even  humorous.     Dut  the  trivi- 
alities, the   personal    details,    and    the    needless   digressions,   incline 
to  tcdiousness ;  very  scant  pains,  too,  seem  to  have  been  taken  about 
the  composition  of  the  sentences,  which   have  all  the  disjoiutetlncss 
of  a  journaUcutry.     The  treatment   of  the  subject,  however,  shows 
thought :  and  in  his  remarks,  for  instance,  upon  the  mismanagement 
pi  Agra,  the  writer  would  appear  to  be  furnishing  an  impartial,  not 
to  say  geucruus,  critieiKm.     Military  tacticsi  arc  described  in  military 
fashion,  though  the  rudimentary  (letails   of  the  firing  of  a  gun — "  I 
was  standing  close  by  one  of  the  cannon  when  there  came  a  deafening 
roar  and  jet  of  Hame,  and  a   putf  of  smoke  " — seem  unnecessarily  to 
savonr  of  the  civilian. — The  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Marlowef 
now  before  us  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  handsome  and  critical  seriea 
of  the  English   Dramatists  which  Mr.  Nimmo  purposes   publishing 
iu  due  course.     It   is   edited  by   Mr.  A.  H.   Bulleu,  who,   atthough 
he  has  made  generous  use  of  the  labours  of  previous  editors,  sueh  as 
Dycc  and  Cunningham,  exhibits  in  his  owu  notes    much  care  and 
considerable    critical   judgment.      The  introduction  is  ably  written 
and  full  of  literary  interest    Mr.  Bulleu  relates  the  little  that  is  known 
of  Marlowe's  life  with  much  care,  leaving  all  that  he  tells  us  of  him 
beyond  the  region  of  doubt ;  for  with  great  pains  he  has  succeeded 
in  verifying  his  statements.     In  the  earlier  portion  of  these  volumes 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  carelessness  manifested  in  reading  the 
proof-sheets ;  but  a  small  slip  containing  the  nrnila   has   in  some 
measure  corrected  this  editorial   oversight.     There   is,  however,  one 
important  error  which  has  been  overlooked :  it  occurs  in  the  fiftli  act 
of  the  First  Part  of  Tamburlaine  the   Great.     The  commencement 
of  scene  ii.  has  not    been    noted — a   fault    which  will    cause    some 
annoyance  to  the  inexpert  reader.     The  hook  is   beautifully  printed. — 
Mr.  Shepherd  is  indefatigable  in  Ins  task  of  saving  ttie  "unconsidered 
tntles  "  which  their  writers  would  have  willingly  let  die,  and  ho  now 
publishes  a  collection  of  the  plays  and   poems  of  Charles  Dickcns.1 
Some  of  the  poems  are  already  very  well  known,  hut  the  plays  and  the 

"  "Tb«  loiiiAD  Mutiny."     By  Mark  Thornhill.     Ijondon  :  Jolin  Miurfty,  Albrmarle 

ftUMt. 

t  "Tlw  Works  of  Clmatophcr  M.irIowe."  Edited  by  A.  II.  Bnlten,  B.A.  Ih  three 
niamm,    London  :  JiAui  C.  Niinniu. 

I  "  The  i'laya  aoJ  I'ooms  of  (.'liarloi  Dtokeni,  m-ith  a  few  Miscellaiiio  in  Proae." 
K<nr  first  coUcctotl.  Eilitol.  [>r<aliu:ccl.  ami  >iiDOtau;il  hy  Ricbonl  Hume  ShcvUsrd. 
la  two  vub.     Londun  :  W.  H.  Alteu  &  Uo. 
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misoellaucous  prose  pieoeBj  such  as  the  pamphlet  on  Sunday  Obecrvance, 
the  "  Threatening  Letter  to  Thomas  Hood,"  and  the  article  on 
"  Feehter*8  Acting,"  will  be  new  even  to  Dickens's  admirers  in  the 
preticut  generation,  and  read  by  them  with  great  interest.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd has  added  a  very  complete  and  valuable  hiblbgraphy  of  Dickens. 
— Mrs.  Cashcl  lloey  translates  for  us  a  very  interesting  book  on  Cats 
from  the  French  of  M.  Champlleiiry.*  The  cat  is  looked  at  in  every 
possible  aspect,  from  that  of  n  divinity  to  that  of  a  social  companionj 
and  we  are  told  all  about  its  friends  and  its  enemies,  its  habits,  and 
language,  aud  character.  M,  Champfleury  loves  cats,  and  writes  of 
his  favourites  with  as  much  knowledge  as  enthusiasm. — Sir  Edward 
SulUvan*s  "  Stray  Shots  t "  are  aimed  at  such  casual  marks  as 
GladstoncLsm,  the  Land  Act,  Short  Service,  Coamopolitanisra,  Free 
Trade,  the  Liquor  Traffic,  OfTieial  Ignorance,  and  the  Tyranny  of 
Priggism.  Though  posing  as  a  cross-bencher,  the  author  writes  in  a 
strong  Tory  spirit  of  Nationalism.  His  motto  is  Stephen  Decatur's 
immortal  toast — "  Our  Country  !  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  Country — right 
or  wrong  t  "  The  chief  fault  of  the  book  lies  in  the  vast  amount  of 
repetition  it  contains ;  this  applies  not  only  to  the  subject-matter,  but 
to  many  of  the  individual  metaphors  and  epigrammatic  expressions : 
"balm  iu  Gilead,"  "men  of  ni  foi-,  nl  roijiii  lot"  "free  trade's 
fniffifera  novis''  "disputes  about  the  shadow  of  an  ass ''—these 
arc  examples  of  phrases  that  the  author  is  not  content  to  nse 
once  only.  In  point  of  style  the  book  is  very  racy  and  readable, 
though  its  tone  is  highly  sententious. — "Greater  London "{  is  a 
enutinuation  of  Mr.  Walford's  "  Old  and  New  London,''  treating  of 
the  suburbs  within  fidtccu  miles  around — the  area  of  tlic  Metropolitan 
Police — with  the  same  fulness  of  topographical  and  historiral  detail 
that  marked  the  earlier  work.  It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
kind  wc  know.  It  is  of  course  a  compilation,  but  a  compilation 
by  a  competent  writer,  whose  knowledge  is  varied,  and  who  exercises 
B  careful  and  critical  judgment.  The  result  is  a  trustworthy, 
interesting  and  serviceable  book.— "  Obiter  Dicta  "§  is  the  modest 
title  of  a  few  fresh  and  thoughtful  essays  in  literary  or  social 
criticism.  The  chapter  on  "  Truth-hnnting  ^' is  particularly  striking, 
but  all  are  marked  by  a  certain  individuality  of  treatment,  and  by  a 
felicitous  and  easy  literary  style.— Mr.  Waugh  is  now  well  known  as 
one  of  the  best  of  our  religious  writers  for  the  young.  He  has  not 
merely  a  command  of  happy  illustration,  bnt,  what  is  much  rarer,  a 
distinct  gift  of  sympathy  that  looks  at  things  almost  with  the  eyes  and 
feelings  of  children.  Hie  new  hook,  "  The  ('hihlren'a  Hour,''||  consists 
of  a  series  of  short  and  very  fresh  addresses  on  selected  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  may  be  warmly  commended  to  the  notice  of  all  who  want 
Sunday  reading  that  will  at  once  interest  and  improve  their  children. 

•  "  'Hie  Cut,  Tast  wid  I*re«ent."     From  the  French  of  M.  Chumpfleury.     WithRup- 
Tilcmentary  JJiites.     Ky  Mrs.  Caahel  Hoey.     Lonclan  :  George  Bell  «  Son. 

t  lAiidoii :  Longrnansi,  Green  h  Ca. 

♦  "Urt-Rter  I>(imlon  i  A  Narrative  of  ita  HiBtory,  ita   Peopl©,  and  its  Plftoes."*     By 
Edward  WaUord,  M.A.     Londuu  :  CjiskU  &  Co, 

<i  LohO'jii:  E.  SLocb.  II  By  tlit'  R«v.  Bebjniniii  Waugli.    I^ndoni  Wm.  Iiliiater. 


A   COMMENT   ON   CHRISTMAS. 


IT  is  &  long  time  since  I  quoted  Bishop  WiUon,  but  he  in  full  of 
eiccllent  things,  nnd  one  of  his  apophthegms  cftme  into  my  mind 
the  other  day  as  1  read  au  angry  and  unreasonable  expostulation 
addressed  to  inyitclf.  Bishop  Wilson's  apophthegm  is  this:  IVuth 
provokes  those  whom  it  (toes  not  convert.  "  Miracles/'  I  was  angrily 
reproached  for  sayiugj  *'  do  uot  happen,  and  more  and  more  of  us 
are  becoming  convinced  that  they  do  not  happen ;  nevertheless, 
rirhat  is  really  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  Bible  is  independent 
of  miracles.  For  the  sake  of  this  I  constantly  read  the  Bible  myself, 
and  T  advise  others  to  read  it  also."  One  would  have  thought  that 
at  a  time  when  the  French  newspapers  arc  attributing  all  our 
failures  and  misfortunes  to  our  habit  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  when 
onr  own  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is  protesting  that  the  golden 
rale  is  a  dclusiun  and  a  snare  for  practical  men,  the  friends  of  the 
old  religion  of  Christendom  would  have  had  a  kindly  feeling  ^wards 
^any  one — whether  he  admitted  miracles  or  uot — who  maintained 
'that  the  root  of  the  matter  for  all  of  us  was  in  the  Bible,  and 
.that  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  we  should  still  cling.  But  no  ; 
,fhUA  provokes  those  whom  it  does  not  convert ;  so  angpry  arc 
'nme  good  people  at  being  told  that  miracles  do  not  happen,  that 
if  wc  say  this,  they  cannot  bear  to  have  us  using  the  Bible  at  all, 
or  recommending  the  Bible.  Either  take  it  and  recommend  it  with 
its  miracles,  they  say,  or  else  leave  it  alone,  and  let  its  enemies  find 
confronting  them  none  but  orthodox  defenders  of  it  like  ourselves ' 

The  success  of  these  orthodox  champions  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  zeal ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  all  rebuke,  I  find  myself,  as  a  lover 
of  the  Bible,  perpetually  tempted  to  substitute  for  their  line  of 
defence  a  difiercot  method,  however  it  may  provoke  them.    Christmas 
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comes  round  agaiOf  and  brings  the  most  beautiful  and  beloved  festiviLl 
of  the  Christian  year.  "What  ia  Christmas,  and  what  does  it  say  to 
UB?  Our  French  friends  will  reply  that  Christmas  is  an  exploded; 
legend,  and  says  to  us  notbiug  at  all.  The  Guardian,  on  the 
other  hand,  lays  it  down  that  Christmas  commemorates  the 
miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  and  that  the  Incarnation  is  the  Tun* 
damcutal  truth  for  Christians.  Which  is  right,  the  Guardian 
or  onr  French  frieuds  ?  Or  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
them  right,  and  is  the  troth. about  Christmas  something^  quite 
dificrcDt  from  what  either  of  them  imagine?  The  inquiry  is 
profitable  ;  and  I  kept  Christmas,  this  last  winter,  by  fallowing  it. 


Who  can  ever  lose  out  of  his  memory  the  roll  and  march  of  those 
magnificent  words  of  prophecy,  which,  ever  since  we  can  remember, 
we  have  heard  read  in  church  on  Christmas-day,  and  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  the  grand  and  wonderful  prediction  of  "  the  miracle  of 
the  Incaruation  ?  "     "  The  Lord  himaelf  shall  give  yon  a  sign  ;  Behold, 
a  virgin  shall  conceive,   and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel,     Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  until  he  shall  know  to 
refnse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.     For  before  the  child  shall 
know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou 
abhorreat  shall  be  formkcu  of  both  her   kings.''     We  all  know  the 
orthodox  interpretation.     IramanncI  is  Jesn$  Christ,  to  be  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  the  meaning  of  the  name  Immanuel,  God  tcith  tUj^^^-r 
sigui&es  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  and  ours  in  Christ,  (iod  audita  ^(l 
man  in  one  Person.     "  Butter  and  honey  shall  ho  eat" — the  Cfarittt'.akft 
shall  be  very  man,  he  shall  have   a  true  human   body,  he   shall  bE»«rs)e 
sustained,  while  he  is  growing  up,  with  that  ordinary  nourishmcn-.«c:^it 
wherewith  human  children  arc  wont  to  be  fed.     And  the  sign  *Vm-t-  .at 
the  promised  birth  of  Immanuel,  God  and  man   in  one  Person,  fror^^m 
the  womb  of  a  virgiu,  shall  really  happen,  is  this:  the  two  kings 
Syria  agd  Israel  who  are  now,  in  the  eighth  century  before  C 
threatening  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  shall  be  overthrown,  and   thc= — ^m^\f 
countrj-  devastated,      "  For  befiire  the  child  shall  know  " — before  tk^^pm 
promised  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a  sign  to  guarantee  it,  fZ^^Ui^ 

kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  conquered  and  overthrown.     A- gj 

conquered  and  overthrown  they  presently  were. 

But  then  comes  the  turn  of  criticism.     The  study  of  history, 
of  all  documents  on  which  history  is  based,  is  diligently  prosecnt 
a  number  of  learned,  patient,  impartial  investigators  read  and  ex 
the  prophets.    It  becomee  apparent  what  the  prophets  really  me 
say.    It  becomes  certnin  that  in  the  famous  words  read  on  Christncnu. 
day  the  prophet  Isiuah  was  not  meaning  to  speak  of  Jesua  Chrifc--*  (o 
be  bom  more  tltau  seven  centuries  later.    It  becomes  certain  thafe_  hii 
imanucl  is  a  prince  of  Judah  to  be  bom  in  a  year  or  two's  t  »^mp. 
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It  becomes  certain  that  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  a  child  mira- 
culously conceived  auil  born  of  a  virgin ;  what  the  prophet  says  is  that 
ayoang  woman,  a  damsel,  at  that  moment  unmarried,  sliall  have  time^ 
before  certain  things  happen,  to  be  married  and  to  bear  a  son,  who 
shall  be  called  Immaiiucl.  There  is  no  qaestion  in  the  name  Immanttel 
of  a  nnioD  of  the  human  and  dirine  natures,  of  Qod  and  man  in  one 
Person.  "  God  present  with  his  people  and  protecting  them"  is  what 
the  prophet  meauK  the  name  to  signify.  In  "  Butter  and  honey  shall 
he  cat,"  there  is  no  question  of  the  Christ's  being  very  man,  with  a 
true  human  body.  What  the  prophet  intends  to  say  is,  that  when  the 
priace  Immanuel,  presently  to  be  born,  reaehea  adult  age,  agriculture 
shall  bare  cease<l  in  the  desolated  realm  of  Judah ;  the  landj  OTcrrun 
by  enemies,  shall  have  returned  to  a  wild  state,  the  inhabitants  shall 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  on  wild  honey.  But  before 
tliis  cornea  to  pass,  iKfore  the  visitation  of  Ood's  wrath  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  while  the  prince  Immanuel  is  still  but  a  little 
child,  not  as  yet  able  to  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil,  "to  refuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,"  the  present  enemies  of  Judah,  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  shall  be  overthrown  and  tiicir  land  made 
desolate.  Finally,  this  overthrow  and  desolation  are  not,  with 
the  prophet,  the  sign  and  guarantee  of  Immanuel's  coming. 
Immaunel  is  himself  intended  as  a  sign ;  all  the  rest  is  accompani- 
ment of  this  sign,  not  proof  of  it. 

Hiis,  the  true  and  sure  sense  of  those  noble  words  of  prophecy 
which  we  hear  read  on  Christmas-day,  is  obscured  by  slight  errors 
in  the  received  translation,  and  comes  out  clearer  when  the  errors  are 
corrected : — 

"The  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign:  Behold,  the  damsel  shall  con- 
ccive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel. 

'' fi£ilk-curd  and  honey  shall  ho  cut,  vrhtn  he  tihall  know  to  refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  Uie  good, 

^'For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the 
land  shall  he  forsaken,  whose  two  kings  make  thee  afraid." 


Syria  and  Israel  shall  bo  made  dcsolate>  in   IinmanucI'M  infancy, 

aufs  the  pmphet;  but  the  chastisement  and  desolation  of  Juduh  also 

ehall  follow  later,  by  the  time  Immanuel  is  a  youth.     Further  yet, 

Xovevcr,  Isaiah  carries  his  prophecy  of  Immanuel  and  of  the  events 

o/  his  life.      In  his  rannhowi,  the  prophet  continues,  Immanuel,  the 

promiaod-  child  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  shall  reign  in  righteous- 

xicss  tner  a  restored,  far* spreading,  pnjsperous,  and  peaceful  kingdom 

o/  the  chosen  people.     "  Of  the   increase  of  his  government  and 

peace  there  shall  be  uo  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 

liiugdom."     This  (mmpletion   of  the  prophecy,  too,  we  hear  read  in 

cijtLTch  on   Christmas-day.     Naturally,  the  received  and  erroneous 

lotopretation,  which  finds,  as  we  have  seen^  in  the  first  part  of  the 
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snppjBes,  and  that  Christians,  in  commemorating  it,  commemorate  a 
solid  fact  of  biston*,  and  a  fact  which  is  the  fondameutal  truth  for 
Chritilianii  ?  Uy  no  means.  The  solid  fact  of  history  marked  by 
Christmas  is  the  birth  of  Jesns,  the  miraculous  circumstances  with 
which  that  birth  is  invested  and  presented  are  legendary.  The  solid 
fact  in  itself,  the  birth  of  Jcsua  with  its  tucxhaustiblc  train  of  con- 
sequences, its  "  unspeakable  riches,"  is  foundation  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  for  the  Christmas  festival ;  yet  even  the  legend  and 
miracle  investing  the  fact,  and  now  almost  inseparable  from  it,  have, 
moreover,  their  virtue  of  symbol. 

Symbol  is  a  daogerous  word,  and  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
employing  it.     People  have  a  difficulty  in  owning  that  a  thing  is 
unhistorical,  and  often  they  try  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  tlic  thing  is  symbolical.     Thus  they  think  to  save  the  credit  of 
\  whoever  delivered  the  thing  in  question,  as  if  he  had  himself  intended 
to  deliver  it  as  symbohcal  and  figurative,  not  as  historical.     They 
save    it,   however,   at   the   expense   of  truth.      In  very   many  cases, 
undoubtedly,  when  this  shift  of  symbol  is  resorted  to  for  saving  the 
credit  of  a  narrator  of  legend,  the  narrator  had  not  himself  the  least 
notion  that  what  he  proiKinnded  was  Cgurc,  but  fully  imagined  him- 
self to  be  propounding  historical  fact.     The  Gospel  narrators  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Incarnation  were  in  this  position  of  mind ;  they  did 
not   in   the  least  imagine   themselves  to  be  speaking  symbolically. 
Nevertheless,  a  thing  may  have  important  value  as  symbol,  although 
its  uttercr  never  told  or  meant  it  symbolically.      Let  ua  see  bow  this 
I  is  so  with  the  Christian  legend  of  the  Incarnation. 
f      In  times  and  among   minds  where  science  is  not  a  power,  and 
where  the  preternatural  is  daily  and  familiarly  admitted,  the  purencss 
and  elevation  of  a  great  teacher  strike  powerfully  the  popular  ima- 
gination,   and  the   natural,  simple,  reverential    explanation   of  his 
superiority  is  at  oucc  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin.     Such  a  legend 
is  the  people's  genuine  translation  for  the  fact  of  his  unique  pure- 
nets.     In  his  birth,  as  well  as  in  his  life  and  teaching,  this  chosen  one 
has  been  pure;  has  been  uulikc  other  men,  and  above  them.    Signal 
and  splendid  is  the  purencss  of  Plato ;  noble  his  serene  faith,  that "  the 
cuncluaioD  has  long  been  reached  that   dissoluteness  is  to  be  con- 
demned, in  that  it  brings  about  the  aggrandisement  of  the  lower  side 
in,  our  nature,  and  the  defeat  of  the  higher."     And  this  lofty  pure- 
oess  of  Plato  impressed  the  imaginatiou  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
evoked  the  legend  of  his  ha\nug  been  bora  of  a  viqjin.      But  Plato 
Hfts,  as   I  have   already  said,  a   philosopher,  not  the  founder  of  a 
religion ;  bis  personality  i^urvivcd,  hut  fur  the  iutcllcct  mainly,  not 
the  affections  and  imagination.      It  influenced  and   aflected  the  few, 
not  the  many — not  the  masses  which  love  and  foster  legend.    On  the 
Qgtut  of  Jesus  also  the  stamp  of  a  purencss  unique  and  divine  was 
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seen  to  dwell.  The  remark  has  often  been  made  that  the  pre^eminentj 
the  winning,  the  irreaiatible  Christian  yirtues,  were  charity  and  chastity. 
Perhaps  the  chastity  was  an  even  more  winning  virtue  than  the 
charity  ;  it  offered  to  tlic  Pagan  world,  at  any  rate,  relief  Brom  a  more 
oppressivej  a  more  consuTning,  a  more  intolerable  bondage.  Chief  among 
the  beatitudes  shone  this  pair:  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  ht-aven,  and,  Ble.^sed  are  the.  pure  i«  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God ;  and  of  tbcse  two,  tbc  second  blessing  may  have  been 
even  the  greater  boon.  Jesus,  then,  the  bringnr  of  this  precious  blessing, 
Jesns,thc  high  exemplar  and  id  eal  of  pureness,  was  bom  of  avirgin.  And 
what  Jesus  brought  was  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  religion ;  he  gave  not 
to  the  few,  but  to  the  masses,  to  the  very  recipients  whom  the  tender 
legend  of  his  being  born  of  the  gracious  Virgin,  and  laid  in  the  humble 
manger,  would  suit  best;  who  might  most  surely  he  trusted  to  seize 
upon  it,  not  to  lot  it  go,  to  delight  in  it  and  magnify  it  for  ever. 

So  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus, 
like  the  legend  of  the  mirarulous  ronoeption  and  birth  of  Plato,  is 
the  popular  homage  to  a  high  ideal  of  pnreness,  it  is  the  multitude's 
way  of  cxprcs.*<ing  for  this  its  reverence.  Of  such  reverence  the  legend 
is  a  genuine  symbol.  Rut  the  importance  of  the  symbol  is  propor- 
tional to  the  scale  on  which  it  acts.  And  even  when  it  acts  on  a 
very  large  scale,  still  its  virtue  will  depeud  on  these  two  thiugs 
further :  the  worth  of  the  idea  to  which  it  docs  homage,  and  the 
extent  to  which  its  recipients  have  succeeded  in  penetrating  through 
the  form  of  the  legend  to  thin  idea. 

And  firsts  then,  as  to  the  innate  truth  and  worth  of  that  idea  of 
pnreness  to  which  the  legend  of  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  does 
homage  Blessed  are  the  /mre  it}  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,  says 
Jesus.  God  hath  not  called  us  to  impureness,  but  unto  holiness,  adds 
his  apostle.  Perhaps  there  is  no  doctrine  of  Christianity  which  is 
exposed  to  more  trial  amongst  us  now,  certainly  there  is  none  which 
will  be  cxfjoscdj  so  far  as  from  present  appearances  one  can  judge,  to 
more  trial  in  the  immediate  future,  than  this.  Let  us  return  to  nature, 
is  a  rising  and  spreading  cry  again  now,  as  it  was  at  the  Bcnasccnce. 
And  the  Christian  purencss  has  so  much  which  seems  to  contradict 
nature,  and  which  is  menaced  by  the  growing  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  return  to  nature !  The  virtue  has  suffered  more  than  most 
virtues  in  the  hands  of  hypocrites  ;  and  with  hypocrites  and  hypocrisy, 
as  a  power  in  English  life,  there  is  an  increasing  impatience.  But 
the  virtue  has  been  mishandled,  also,  by  the  sincere;  by  the  sincere, 
but  who  are  at  the  same  time  over-rigid,  formal,  sour,  narrow-minded; 
and  these,  too,  arc  by  no  means  in  the  ascendant  among  us  just  now. 
Evidently,  again,  it  has  been  mishandled  by  many  of  the  so-called 
saints,  and  by  the  asceticism  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  for  these  have 
so  managed  things,  very  often,  as  to  turn  and  rivet  the  thoughts  upon 
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tbc  very  matter  from  which  purcucsa  would  avert  them  and  get  them 
clear,  aud  have  to  that  eitcut  Hcrved  to  endaugcr  aud  impair  the 
virtae  rather  than  forward  it  Then,  too,  with  the  growing  seuBe 
that  gaiety  aud  pleasure  are  legitimate  demands  of  nature,  that  they 
add  to  life  and  to  our  sum  of  force,  instead  of,  as  strict  people 
hare  been  wont  to  say,  taking  from  it — with  this  growing  sense 
comes  also  the  multiplication  everywhere  of  the  means  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure,  the  spectacle  ever  more  prominent  of  them  aud  catching 
the  eye  more  constantly,  au  ever  larger  number  of  applicants  pressing 
forward  to  i>liare  in  them.  All  this  solicits  the  senses,  makes  them  bold, 
eager  and  stirring.  At  the  same  time  the  force  of  old  aanctinna  of 
self-restraint  diminishes  and  gives  way.  The  belief  in  a  magnified 
and  nou-uatural  zuan,  out  of  our  sight,  but  proved  by  miracles  to  exist 
and  to  be  all-powerful,  who  by  his  commands  has  imposed  on  us  the 
obligation  of  self-restraint,  and  who  will  punish  us  after  death  in 
endless  hre  if  wc  disobey,  will  reward  us  in  Paradise  if  wc  submit — 
this  belief  is  rapidly  and  irrecoverably  losing  its  hold  on  men's  minds. 
B  If  pureuesa  or  any  other  virtue  is  still  to  subsist,  it  must  subsist 
nowadays  not  by  authority  of  tUis  kind  enforcing  it  in  defiance  of 
nature,  but  because  nature  herself  turns  out  to  bo  really  for  it. 

■  Mr.  Traill  has  remiuded  as,  in  the  interesting  volume  on  Cole- 
ridge  which  he  has  recently  pablished,  how  Coleridge's  disciple,  Mr; 
Green,  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  elaborating,  in  a  work 

■  entitled  "  Spiritual  Philosophy  :  founded  on  tlie  Teaching  of  the  late 
Samuel  T^jylor  Coleritlge,"  the  great  Coleridgian  position  *'  that 
Christianity,  rightly  understood,  is  ideutical  with  tlie  highest  philo- 
sophy, and  that,  apart  from  all  question  of  historical  evidence,  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  nccessarj'  and  eternal  truths 
of  reason — truths  which  man,  by  the  vouchsafed  light  of  nature  and 
wiihput  aid  from  documents  or  tradition,  may  always  and  every- 
where discover  for  himself."  "We  shall  not  find  this  position  estah- 
lishcil  or  much  elucidated  ia  "  Spiritual  Philosophy.'*  Wo  shall  not 
find  it  established  or  much  elucidated  in  the  works  of  Coleridge's 
immediate  disciples.  It  was  a  position  of  extreme  novelty  to  take  at 
that  time.  Firmly  to  occupy  It,  resolutely  to  establish  it,  required 
:^reat  boldness  and  great  lucidity.  Coleridge's  position  made  demands 
upon  his  disciples  which  at  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible  they 
should  fulfil ;  it  embarrassed  them,  forced  them  into  vagueness  and 
ohscurity.  The  most  eminent  and  popular  among  them,  Mr.  Maurice, 
aeems  never  quite  to  have  himself  known  what  he  himself  meant,  and 
^Mnrhaps  ucver  really  quite  wished  tu  know.  But  ucither  did  the  master, 
■as  I  have  already  said,  establish  his  own  position ;  there  were  obatacles 

^n  his  own  character,  as  well  as  in  his  circumstances,  in  the  time.  Never. 
"Aheless  it  is  rightly  called  the  great  Coleridi/ian  jMsiJion.  It  is  at  the 
^KDottom  of  all  Coleridge's  thinking  and  teaching;  it  is  true ;  it  is  deeply 
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important ;  and  by  nrtue  of  it  Coleridge  takes  raukj  so  far  aa 
Euglish  thought  is  coucerned,  as  an  initiator  and  founder.  The 
"  ^reat  Coleridg^tau  posiiiou,"  that  apart  from  all  question  of  tlie  evi- 
dence for  miracles^  and  of  the  historical  quality  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, the  essential  matters  of  Christianity  arc  necessary  and  eternal 
facts  of  nature  or  truths  of  reason,  is  henceforth  the  key  to  the  ^holc 
defence  of  Chris tiaixity.  When  a  Cliristiau  virtue  is  presented  to  us 
as  obligatory,  the  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  asked  is  whether  our 
need  of  it  is  a  fact  of  nature. 

Here   the    appeal   is   to    experience    and    testimony.       His    owu 

experience  may  in  the  end   be   the  surest  teacher   for  every  man ; 

but  meanwhile,  to  coulirm  or  deny  his  instinctive  anticipations  and 

to  start  Iiim  ou  his  way,  testimony  as  to  the  experience  of  others, 

general  experience,  is  of  the  most  serious  weight  and  value.     Wc 

have  had  the  testimony  of  Plato  to  the  necessity  of  pureucsa,  that 

virtue  on   which  Christiuuity   lays  so   much    stress.       Here  is   yet 

another  testimony  out  of  the  same  Greek  world — a  world  so  alien 

to  the  world   in  which  Christianity  arose;  here  is  the   testimony  of 

Sophocles.     "  Oh  that  my  lot  might  lead  me  in  the  path  of  holy 

purewss  of  thought  and  deed,  the  path  which   august  laws  ordain, 

laws  which  in  the  highest  heaven  had  their  birth ;  .  .  .  ,  the  power 

of  God  is  mighty  in  them,  and  groweth  not  old."      That  is  the 

testimony  of  the  poet  Sophocles.     Coming  down  to  our  own  times, 

we  have  again  a  like  testimony  from  the  greatest  poet  of  our  times, 

Goethe;    a  testimony   the  more   important,   because    Goethe,  like 

Sophocles,  waH   in  his  owu  life  what  the  world  calls  by  no  means  a 

purist.     "  May  the  idea  of  ptireneax,"  says  Goethe,  "  extending  itself 

even  to  the  very  morsel  which  I  take  into  my  mouth,  become  ever 

clearer   and  more   luminous  within  me  I "     But   let  us  consult  the 

testimony    not  ouly  of  people  far  over    our    heads,  such  as  great 

poets  and  sages ;  let  us  have  the  testimony  of  people  living,  as  the 

common  phrase  is,  in  the  world,  and  living  there  ou   an  every-day 

footing.     And  let  us  choose  a  world  the  least  favourable  to  purists 

possible^  the  most  given  to  laxity — and  where  indeed  by  this  time  the 

reign  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity  seems,  as  I  have  often  said,  to  be 

almost  established — the  world  of  Paris.     Two  famous  women  of  that 

world  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  women  not  altogether 

unlike  in  spirit,  Niuon  de  rEuclos  and  Mmc  de  Scvigue,  offer,  in 

respect  to  the  virtue  with   which  we  arc  now  occupied,  the   most 

striking  contrast  possible.      Botli  bad,  in  the  highest  degree,  freedom 

of  spirit  and  of  speech,  boldness,  gaiety,  lucidity.     Mme.  de  Sevigne, 

married  to  a  worthless   husband,   then  a   widow,   beautiful,  witty, 

charming,  of  extraordinary  freedom,  easy  and  broad    iu  her  judg- 

mcuts,  fond  of  enjoyment,  not  seriously  religious ;  Mme.  de  Sevigne, 

living  in  a  society  where  almost  everybody  had  a  lover,  never  took 
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oue.  The  French  commentators  upon  this  incomparable  woman 
are  puzzled  by  this.  But  really  the  truth  is,  that  not  from  what  is 
called  high  moral  principle,  not  from  religion,  but  from  sheer 
elementary  soundness  of  nature  and  by  virtue  of  her  perfect  lucidity, 
she  revolted  from  the  sort  of  life  so  comniou.  all  round  her,  was 
drawn  tovarda  regularity,   felt  antipathy  to   blemish  and   disorder. 

t  Ninon,  on  the  other  hand,  witli  a  like  freedom  of  mind,  a  like 
boldness  and  breadth  in  her  judgmcutd,  a  like  gaiety  and  love 
of  cnjoymcutj  took  a  different  tarn,  and  her  irregular  life  was 
tho  talk  of  her  century.  ]3ut  that  lucidity,  which  evcu  all  through 
her  irregular  life  was  her  charm,  made  her  say  at  the  cud  of 
it :  "  All  the  world  tclis  me  that  1  have  less  cause  to  speak  ill 
of  time  than  other  people.  However  that  may  be,  could  any- 
body have  proposed  to  me  beforehand  the  life  I  have  bad,  I  would 
have  baug^  myself/'  That,  I  say,  is  the  testimony  of  the  most 
lacid  chtldrexi  of  this  world,  as  the  testimony  of  Plato,  Sophocles 
and  Goethe  is  the  testimony  of  the  loftiest  spirits,  tu  the  natural 
obligation  and  necessity  of  the  essentially  Christian  virtue  of  pureness. 
So  when  legend  represents  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  great 
exemplar  of  this  virtue  as  born  of  a  virgin,  thus  doing  homage  to 

Ipurcncss,  it  docs  homage  to  what  has  natural  worth  and  necessity. 
But  we  have  further  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  recipients  of  the  legend 
showed  themselves  afterwards  capable,  while  firmly  believing  the  legend 
and  delighting  in  it,  of  penetrating  to  that  virtue  which  it  honoured, 
and  of  showing  their  sense  that  accoupaujiug  the  legend  went  the 
gloriiieation  of  that  virtue.      Here  the  Collects  of  the  Church  which 
lave  come  down  to  ns  from  Catholic  antiquity — from  the  times  when 
all  legend  was  most  unhesitatingly  received,  most  fondly  loved,  most  de- 
]ightcd  in  for  its  own  sake- — arc  the  best  testimony.     Jesus  was  mani- 
:^e3ted,  says  one  of  the  i^pipbauy  Collects,  "  to  make  us  the  sons  of  God 
m.ud  heirs  uf  eternal  life,"  and  we,  having  this  hope,  are  to  "  purify  our- 
^tclres  even  as  he  is  pure."     And  the  Collect  for  Christmas-day  itself 

fethat  very  day  on  which  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  is  commemo- 
pd,  and  on  which  we  might  expect  the  legend's  miraculous  side  to 
altogether  dominant — tirmly  seizes  the  homage  to  purencss  and 
:x*euavation  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  legend,  and  holds  it  steadily 
T:>efore  us  all  Christmas-time.  "  Almighty  God,"  so  the  Collect  runs, 
*  *  who  Iiast  given  us  thy  ouly-begotteu  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon  him, 
^and  as  at  this  time  to  be  boru  of  a  pure  Virgin,  grant  that  we  being 
^*~egenerate,  and  made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may  daily 
lae  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit."  The  miracle  is  amply  and  im- 
^zessively  stated,  but  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  work  of  regeneration 
nud  inward  renewal,  whereby  we  arc  to  be  made  sons  of  God,  like 
^o  that  supreme  Sou  whose  pureueas  was  expressed  through  his  being 
lM>rn  of  a  pure  Virgin.     It  is  as,  in  celebrating  at  Kaster  the  miracle 
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of  the  Besurrection,  the  Church,  following  here  St.  Paul,  seizes  aud 
elevates  in  the  Collect  for  llaatcr  Eve  that  great  "secret  of  Jesus" 
which  tindtrliea  the  whole  tnirarnloiis  legend  of  the  RcsurrccdoD, 
aud  which  only  though  materializing  itself  in  that  legend  conld 
arrive  at  the  general  heart  of  mankind. 

It  is  so  mauifcst  that  there  is  that  true  and  grand  and  profound 
doctrine  of  the  necrosis,  of  "  dying  to  re-live,"  underlying  all  which 
is  legendary  in  the  presentation  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  by  our  Gospels,  it  is  so  manifest  that  St.  Vaul  seized  upon 
the  doctrine  and  derated  it,  and  that  the  Chnrch  has  rctaiucd  itj — 
that  one  can  find  no  difficulty,  when  the  festival  of  Easter  is  cele- 
brated, iu  fixing  one's  thoughts  upon  the  doctrine  as  a  centre,  and  in 
receiving  all  the  miraculous  story  as  poetrj'  naturally  in^-esting  this 
and  doing  homage  to  it.  And  there  is  liai-dly  a  fast  or  a  festival  of 
the  ChrisUan  year  in  which  the  underlying  truth,  the  beneficent  and 
forwarding  idea,  clothed  with  legend  and  miracle  because  mankind 
could  only  appropriate  it  by  materialising  it  iu  legend  and  miracle,  is 
not  apparent.  Trinity  Sunday  is  an  exception,  but  then  Trinity 
Sunday  docs  not  really  deal  with  Gospel  story  and  miracle,  it  deals 
with  speculatiou  by  theologians  tm  the  divine  nature.  Perhaps,  con- 
aidering  the  results  of  their  speculation,  we  ought  now  rather  to  keep 
Trinity  Sunday  as  a  day  of  penitence  for  tlie  aberrations  of  theological 
dogmatists.  It  is,  however,  in  itself  admissible  and  right  enough  that 
in  the  Christian  year  one  day  should  be  given  to  considering  the  aspects 
by  which  the  human  raind  can  in  any  degree  apprehend  God.  But 
IVinily  Sunday  is,  as  I  have  aaid,  an  exception.  For  the  most  part, 
in  the  days  and  seasons  which  the  Cburch  observes,  tbere  is  com- 
memoration of  some  matter  declared  in  Scripture,  and  combined  and 
clothed  more  or  less  with  miracle.  Yet  how  near  to  us,  under  the 
accompanying  investment  of  legend,  does  the  animating  and  fructify- 
ing idea  lie ! — in  Lent,  with  the  miracle  of  the  temptation,  the  idea 
of  self-conquest  acd  sclf-coutrol ;  in  AVhitsuntide,  with  the  miracle 
of  the  tongues  of  fire,  the  idea  of  the  spirit  and  of  inspiration. 

What  Christmas  primarily  commemorates  is  tbe  birthday  of  Jesus 
— Jesus,  the  briuger  to  the  world  of  the  new  dispensation  contained 
in  his  method  and  secret,  and  in  his  temper  of  epieikeia,  or  sweet 
reasonableness,  for  applying  them.  But  the  religion  of  Christendom 
has  in  fact  made  the  prominent  thing  in  Christmas  a  miracle,  a 
legend ;  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  as  it  is  called,  the  legend  of 
Jesus  having  been  bom  of  tbe  Virgin.  And  to  those  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  receive  miracle  and  legend  as  fact,  what  Christ- 
maSj  under  this  popularly  cstablisbed  aspect  of  it,  can  have  to  say, 
what  significance  it  can  contain,  may  at  first  seem  doubtful. 
Christmas  might  at  first  appear  to  be  the  one  great  festival  which  is 
concerned  wholly  with  mere  miracle,  which  fixes  our  attention  upon 
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a  mirftcle  and  uothiDg  else.  But  when  we  come  to  look  closer,  we 
find  that  even  iu  the  case  of  Christmaa  the  ihlsg  ia  not  so.  Tiiat 
on  which  Christmas^  even  in  its  popnlar  acceptation^  fixes  our 
attention,  is  that  to  which  the  popular  instinct,  in  attribntins;  to 
Jesus  his  miraculous  Incarnation,  iu  !>elieving  him  l)orn  of  a  pure 
Virpn,  did  homage — purencsa.  And  thisj  to  which  the  popular  in- 
stinct thus  did  homage,  vras  an  esDcntial  characteristic  of  Jesus  and 
an  essential  Wrtue  of  Christianity,  the  obligation  of  which,  though 
apt  to  be  questioned  and  discredited  in  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time 
nevertheless  a  necessary  fact  of  nature  and  eternal  truth  of  reason. 
And  fondly  as  the  Church  has  cheriahed  and  displayed  the  Christmaa 
ZDiraclo,  this,  the  true  significanee  of  the  miraculous  legend  for  religion, 
has  never  been  unknown  to  her,  never  wholly  lost  out  of  sight.  As 
time  goes  on,  as  legend  and  miracle  are  less  taken  seriously  as  matters 
of  fact,  this  worth  of  the  Chiiatmas  legend  as  symbol  wilt  more  and 
more  come  into  view.  The  legend  will  still  he  loved,  but  as  poetry 
— as  poetry  endeared  by  the  associations  of  some  two  thousand 
jrears ;  religious  thought  will  rest  upon  that  which  the  legend 
symbolizes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rules  for  conduct  and  recom- 
xnendations  of  virtue,  presented  in  a  correct  scientific  statement,  or 
in  a  new  rhetnrical  statement  from  which  old  errors  are  exolndcd,  can 
have  anything  like  the  etlect  ou  mankind  of  old  rules  and  recommeuda- 
^ons  to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed,  and  with  which 
their  feelings  and  affections  have  become  intertwined.  Pedants 
always  suppose  that  they  can,  but  that  this  mistake  should  be  so 
commonly  made  proves  only  how  many  of  us  have  a  mixture  of  the 
pedant  in  our  composition.  A  correct  scientific  statement  of  rules 
of  virtue  has  upon  the  great  majority  of  mankind  simply  no  effect  at 
lU.  A  new  rhetorical  statement  of  them,  appealing,  like  the  old 
familiar  deliverances  of  Christianity,  to  the  heart  and  imagination, 
can  have  the  effect  which  those  deliverances  had,  only  when  they 
proceed  from  a  religions  genius  equal  to  that  from  which  those  pro* 
cecded.  To  state  the  requirement  is  to  declare  the  impossibility  of 
its  being  !«atisftcd.  The  superlative  pedantry  of  Comte  is  shown  iu 
bis  Tainly  imagining  that  he  could  satisfy  it ;  the  comparative 
pedantry  of  lus  disciples  is  shown  by  the  degree  in  which  they  adopt 
their  master's  vain  imagination. 

The  really  essential  ideas  of  Christianity  have  a  truth,  depth, 
necessity,  and  scope,  far  beyond  anyOiing  that  either  the  adhe- 
rents of  popular  Christianity,  or  its  impiigners^  at  present  sup- 
pose. Jesns  himself,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  ia  even  the 
better  fitted  to  stand  aa  the  central  figure  of  a  religion,  because 
his  reporters  so  evidently  fail  to  comprehend  him  fully  and  to 
report  him   adequately.     Being  so  eridently  great  and  yet  so  un- 
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comprehended,  and  being  now  inevitably  so  to  remain  for  ever, 
be  thus  comea  to  stand  before  U8  as  what  the  phito(»>phers  call  an 
absolute.  We  cannot  apply  to  him  the  teat*  which  we  can  apply 
to  other  phenomena,  wc  cannot  get  behind  him  and  above  him, 
cannot  command  him.  ])ut  even  were  Jesus  less  of  an  abiolute, 
less  fitted  to  stand  as  the  central  figure  of  a  religion,  than  he  is,  even 
were  the  constitutive  and  essential  ideas  of  Christianity  less  pregnant, 
profound  and  far-reaching  than  they  are^  still  the  personage  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Christian  rules  of  conduct  aud  recommendations  of  virtue, 
being  of  that  indisputable  significance  and  worth  that  in  any  fair 
view  which  can  be  taken  of  them  they  are,  would  have  a  value  and 
a  substantiality  for  religious  purposes  which  uo  now  constructions 
can  possibly  have.  No  new  constructions  in  religion  can  now  hope 
to  found  a  common  way,  hold  aloft  a  common  truth,  unite  men  in  a 
common  life.  And  yet  how  true  it  is,  in  regard  to  mankind' 
conduct  and  course,  that,  as  the  "Imitation"  says  so  admirably,  "With- 
out a  way  there  is  no  going,  without  a  truth  no  knowing,  without  a  life 
uo  living."  Sin£  vid  non  itur,  sine  veritiUe  nan  cognoscUurt  sine  vitd 
non  vivitur.  The  way,  truths  and  life  have  been  found  in  Christianity, 
and  will  not  now  bo  found  outside  of  it.  Instead  uf  making  vaiu  aud 
pedantic  endeavours  to  invent  them  outside  of  it,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  to  help,  so  far  as  we  can,  towards  their  continuing  to  be  found 
inside  of  it  by  honest  aud  sane  people,  vrho  would  be  glad  to:&nd  them 
there  if  they  can  accomplish  it  without  playing  tricks  with  their 
understanding;  to  help  them  to  accomplish  this,  aud  to  remove 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  their  doing  so. 

Far  from  having  anything  to  gain  by  being  timid  and  reticent,  or 
else  vague  and  rhetorical  in  treating  of  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Bible,  he  who  would  help  men  will  probably  now  do  most  good 
by  treating  this  elcmcut  with  entire  unreserve.  Let  him  frankly 
say,  that  miracle  narrated  in  the  Bible  is  as  legendary  as  miracle 
narrated  anywhere  else,  and  not  more  to  be  taken  as  having  actually 
happened.  If  he  calls  it  symbolical,  let  him  l>e  careful  to  mark 
that  the  narrators  did  not  mean  it  for  symbol,  but  delivered  it  as 
having  actually  happened,  and  in  so  delivering  it  were  mistaken. 
Let  htm  say  that  we  can  still  use  it  as  poetry,  and  that  in  so  using 
it  wc  use  it  better  than  those  who  used  it  as  matter  of  fact ;  but 
let  him  not  leave  in  auy  uncertainty  the  point  that  it  is  as  poetry 
that  we  do  use  it.  Let  no  difficulties  be  slurred  over  or  eluded. 
Undoubtedly  a  period  of  transition  in  religious  belief,  such  as  the 
period  in  which  we  are  now  living,  presents  many  grave  difficulties 
Undoubtedly  the  reliance  on  miracles  is  not  lost  without  some  dangers 
but  the  thing  to  consider  is  that  it  must  be  lost,  aud  that  the  danger 
must  be  met,  and,  as  it  can  be,  counteracted.  If  men  say,  as  somo 
men  are  likely  enough  to  say,  that  they  altogether  givcup  Christiaa 
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miracles  aud  cannot  do  otherwise,  but  that  then  they  give  up 
Christian  morals  too,  the  answer  is,  that  they  do  this  at  their  own  risk 
aud  peril  ;  that  they  need  not  do  it,  that  they  are  wrong  in  doing  it, 
and  will  have  to  rue  their  error.  But  for  ray  part,  1  prefer  at 
present  to  say  this  simply  and  barely,  not  to  give  any  rhetorical 
development  to  it.  Springs  of  interest  for  the  emotions  and  feeling 
this  reality  possesses  in  abundance,  and  hereafter  these  springs  may  and 
will  most  bencGcially  be  used  by  the  clej^y  and  teachers  of  religion, 
who  are  the  best  persons  to  turn  them  to  account.  As  they 
have  habitually  and  powerfully  used  the  springs  of  emotion  contained 
in  the  Christian  legend,  so  they  will  with  time  come  to  use  the 
springs  of  emotion  contained  in  the  reality.  But  there  has  been 
80  much  vagueness,  and  so  much  rhetoric,  and  so  much  license  of 
afBrmation,  and  so  much  treatment  of  what  caunot  be  known  as 
if  it  were  well  known,  and  of  what  is  poetry  and  legend  as 
if  it  were  essential  solid  fact,  and  of  what  is  investment  and  dress 
of  the  matter  as  if  it  were  the  heart  of  the  matter,  that  for  the 
present,  and  when  we  are  just  at  the  commencement  of  anew  departure, 
1  prcfec,  I  say,  to  put  fortvard  a  plain,  strict  statement  of  the  essential 
facts  and  truths  cousccratcd  by  tlic  Christian  legcud,  and  to  confine 
myself  to  doing  this.  We  make  a  mistake  if  we  think  that  even  those 
facts  aud  trutlis  can  now  produce  their  fidl  effect  upon  men  when 
exhibited  in  such  a  naked  statement,  and  separately  from  the 
poetry  aud  legend  with  which  they  are  combined,  and  to  which  men 
have  been  accustomed  for  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  important 
thing  at  the  present  moment  is  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  eflfect  which 
the  essential  facta  and  truths  gain  from  being  still  used  in  that 
combination,  but  after  iudicating  this  point,  and  insisting  on  it,  to 
pass  on  to  show  what  the  essential  facta  and  truths  are. 

Therefore,  when  we  are  asked :  What  really  is  Christmas,  and 
what  docs  it  celebrate  V  we  answer,  the  birthday  of  Jesus.  What  is 
the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation?  A  homage  to  the  virtue  of  pure- 
ness,  aud  to  the  manifestation  of  this  virtue  in  Jesns.  What  is 
Lent,  and  the  miracle  of  the  temptation  ?  A  homage  to  the  virtue 
of  self-control  and  to  the  manifestation  of  this  virtue  in  Jesus.  What 
does  Kaster  celebrate?  Jcaua  victorious  over  death  by  dying.  By 
dying  how?  Dying  to  re-live.  To  re-live  in  Paradise,  iu  another 
world?  No,  in  this.  What,  then,  is  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  The  ideal 
society  of  the  future.  Then  what  is  immortality  ?  To  live  in  the 
eternal  order,  which  never  dies.  What  is  aalvatiou  by  Jesus  Clu-ist? 
The  attainment  of  this  immortality.  Through  what  means  ?  Through 
means  of  the  method  and  the  secret  aud  the  temper  of  Jesus. 

Experience  of  the  saving  results  of  the  method  and  secret  and  temper 
of  Jesus,  imperfectly  even  as  bis  method  and  secret  and  temper  have 
been  extricated  and  employed  hitherto,  makes   the  strength  of  that 
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wonderful  Book  in  nbich,  with  an  immense  vehicle  of  legend  and 
miraclcj  the  new  dispciuatioa  of  Jesus  aud  the  old  dispensation 
which  led  up  to  it  are  exhibited,  and  hrought  to  mankind's  know- 
ledge ;  makes  the  scrciigth  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  religion  and 
churches  which  the  Bible  has  called  into  being.  We  may  remark  that 
what  makes  the  attraction  of  a  church  is  alwa)^  what  is  consonant 
in  it  to  the  method  and  secret  and  temper  of  Jesus,  and  productive, 
therefore,  of  the  saviug  results  which  flow  from  these.  The  attraction 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  unity,  of  the  Protestant  sects,  conscience, 
of  the  Church  of  Kiigland,  abuses  reformed  but  unity  saved.  I 
speak  of  that  which,  in  each  of  these  cases,  is  the  promise  apparently 
held  out;  I  do  not  say  that  the  promise  is  made  good.  That  which 
makes  the  weakness  and  danger  of  a  church,  agaiu,  is  just  tliat  iu  it 
which  is  not  consonant  to  the  line  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  danger  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  its  obscurantism;  of  the  Protestant  sects  their 
contentiousness,  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  its  deference  to 
station  and  property.  I  said  the  other  day,  in  the  East-end  of* 
London,  that,  ever  since  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  tht  primx 
of  this  world  is  judged.  The  Guardian  was  disquieted  and  alarmed 
at  my  saying  this.  I  will  urge  nothing  in  answer,  except  that  this 
deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  station  and  property,  which  has 
been  too  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  England  iu  the  past — a 
deference  so  signally  at  variance  with  the  line  of  Jeans — is  at  the 
same  time  just  what  now  makes  the  Church  of  England's  weakness 
and  main  danger. 

As  time  goca  on,  it  will  bo  more  and  more  manifest  that  salvation 
docs  really  depend  on  consonance  to  the  line  of  Jesus,  and  that  this 
experience,  and  nothing  miraculous  or  preternatural,  is  what  establishes 
the  truth  and  necessity  of  Christianity.  The  experience  proceeds  on 
a  large  scale,  and  therefore  slowly.  But  even  now,  and  imperfectly, 
Tnoreorer,  as  the  line  of  Ze&wi  has  been  followed  hitherto,  it  can  be  seen 
that  those  nations  are  the  soundest  which  have  the  most  seriously  con- 
cerned thcmselvcB  with  it  aud  have  most  endeavoured  to  follow  it. 
Societies  are  saved  by  following  it,  broken  up  by  not  following  it; 
and  as  the  experience  of  this  eoutinually  proceeds,  the  proofs  of 
Christianity  are  continually  accumulating  and  groiring  stronger. 
The  thing  goes  on  quite  independently  of  our  wishes,  and  whethev 
we  will  or  no.  Our  French  friends  seem  perfectly  and  scornfully  in- 
credulous  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  beatitude  which  pronounces  bless- 
ing on  the  pure  in  heart ;  they  would  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
nations  perish  through  the  service  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  maintain  this  service  to  be  the  most 
natoral  and  reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Yet  really  this  service 
broke  up  the  great  Komau  Empire  iu  the  past,  and  is  capable^  it  will 
be  found,  of  breaking  up  any  number  of  societies. 
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Or  let  us  consider  th&t  other  great  beatitude  and  its  fortunes, 
the  beatitude  rcconimeudiug  the  Cliristiaa  virtue  of  charity. 
"  Blessed  are  the  {toor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Many  people  do  not  even  understand  what  it  is  which  this  beatitude 
means  to  bless ;  they  thinlc  it  Tecomiucnds  humhleuf^s^Tt  of  spirit. 
Ferdinand  Baur,  whme  exegesis  of  texts  from  the  Gospels  is  more 
valuable  than  his  criticism  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
composed,  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  [^>crHOUs  here  blest  are 
not  those  who  are  hnmble-spiritedj  but  those  who  are  in  the  intention 
and  bent  of  their  spirit — in  mind,  as  we  say,  and  not  in  professioa 
merely — indiffcrcut  to  richctt.  Such  persons,  whether  they  possess 
riches  or  not,  really  regard  riches  as  something  foreign  to  them, 
something  not  their  owu,  and  are  thus,  in  the  phrase  of  another  text 
where  our  received  translation  is  misleading,  faithful  as  regards 
riche*.  "If  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  foreign  to  you,  who 
will  give  you  that  which  is  your  own  ?  "  The  fidelity  consists  in  having 
rctequered  the  temptation  to  treat  that  for  which  men  desire  riches, 
private  poasession  and  persoual  enjoyment,  as  things  vital  to  us  and  to 
be  desired.  Wherever  there  is  cnpidiiy,  tliere  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel 
cannot  rest.  The  actual  poor  may  altogether  fail  to  be  ohjects  of 
the  blessing;  the  actual  rich  may  be  objects  of  it  in  the  highest 
degree.  Nay,  the  surest  of  means  to  restore  and  [>erpctuate  the  reign 
of  the  scltish  rich,  if  at  any  time  it  have  been  interrupted,  is  cupi- 
4lity,  envy,  and  hatred  in  the  poor.  And  this  again  is  a  witness  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Hne  of  Jesus.  We  must  coroe,  both  rich  and 
poor,  to  prefer  the  common  good,  the  interest  of  "  the  body  of 
Christ " — to  use  the  Gospel  phrase — the  body  of  Christ  of  whicli  we 
are  members,  to  private  posaessiun  and  personal  eujovment. 

This  is  Christian  charity,  and  how  rare,  how  very  rare  it  is,  we 
all  know.  In  this  practical  country  of  ours,  where  possessing  pro- 
perty and  estate  is  so  loved,  and  losing  them  so  hated,  the  opposition 
lo  it  is  almost  as  strong  as  that  to  Christian  purity  iu  France.  The 
'  Saivrdatf  Reviev  is  in  general  respectful  to  religion,  intelligent  and 
decorous,  iu  matters  of  literary  and  scientific  criticism  reawnablc. 
But  let  it  imagine  property  and  privilege  threatened,  aud  instantly 
what  a  change  t  There  seems  tu  rise  before  one's  mind's  eye  a  sort  o£ 
riston  of  an  elderly  demoniac,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  younger  demo- 
niacs of  whom  he  is  the  owner  and  guide,  all  of  them  suddenly  foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  crying  out  horribly.  The  attachment  to  property  and 
privilege  is  so  strong,  the  fear  of  losing  them  so  agitating.  But  tbe 
line  of  Jesus  perpetually  tends  to  establish  itself,  as  I  have  said,  iude- 
peadently  of  onr  wishes,  and  whether  we  will  or  no.  And  undoubt- 
ediy  the  line  of  Jesus  is  :  "  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  I  "  In  other  words :  ^'  How  hardly 
shall  those  who  cling  to  private  possessions  and  personal  enjoyment, 
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■who  taTe  not  brought  themselves  to  regard  property  and  riches  as 
foreign  and  indiffereat  to  them,  vho  have  not  annulled  self,  and 
placed  their  bappincsa  in  the  common  good,  make  part  of  the  ideal 
society  of  the  future  !  " 

The  legend  of  Christmas  is  a  homage  to  the  Christian  virtue  of 
pnrcncss,  and  Christmas,  with  its  miracle  of  the  Tiicaniation,  should 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  certainty  of  this  virtue's  fiual  victory, 
against  all  difficulties.  And  with  the  victory  of  this  virtue  let  us 
associate  the  victory  of  its  great  fellow-virtue  of  Christian  charity,  a 
^ctory  equally  difficult  but  equally  certain.  The  difUcultins  are 
undeniable,  hut  here  the  signs  of  the  times  point  far  mere  to  the  emer- 
gence and  progress  of  the  virtue  than  to  its  depression.  Who 
cannot  see  that  the  idea  of  the  common  good  is  acquiring  amongst 
Qs,  at  the  present  day,  a  force  altogether  new  ?  that,  for  instance,  in 
cases  where,  in  the  framing  of  laws  and  in  the  interpretation  of  them 
hy  tribunals,  regard  to  property  and  privilege  used  to  be,  one  may 
say,  paramount,  and  the  idea  of  the  common  good  hardly  considered 
at  all,  things  are  now  tcndiug  quite  the  other  way ;  the  pretensions 
of  property  and  privilege  are  severely  scrutinized,  the  claims  of  the 
common  good  entertained  with  favour.  An  acceleration  of  progress 
in  the  spread  of  ideas  uf  this  kind,  a  decline  of  vitality  in  institu- 
tions where  the  opposite  ideas  were  paramount,  marks  the  close  of  a 
period.  Jesus  announced  for  his  own  period  such  a  close ;  a  close 
necessitated  by  the  emerguLce  of  the  new,  the  de^^y  of  the  old. 
He  announced  it  with  the  turbid  figures  familiar  through  prophecy 
to  his  hearers'  imagiuation,  figures  of  stupendous  physical  miracle,  a 
break-up  of  nature,  God  coming  to  judgment.  But  he  did  not 
announce  under  these  figures,  as  our  Bibles  make  him  announce,  the 
end  of  the  vstrld  ;  he  announced  "  the  end  of  Me  agCj"  "  the  close  of 
the  period."  That  close  came,  as  he  had  foretold ;  and  a  like  "  cud 
of  tbe  age  "  is  imminent  wherever  a  certain  stage  is  reached  in  the 
conflict  between  the  line  of  Jesus  and  the  facts  of  the  period  through 
which  it  takes  its  passage.  Sometimes  we  may  almost  be  inclined  to 
augur  that  from  some  such  *'  end  of  the  age"  we  ourselves  are  not  far 
now ;  that  through  dissolution^dissolution  peaceful  if  we  have  virtue 
enough,  violent  if  we  arc  vicious,  but  still  dissolution — -we  and  our 
own  age  have  to  pass,  according  to  the  eternal  law  which  makes 
dissolution  the  condition  of  renovation.  The  price  demanded,  by 
the  inexorable  conditions  on  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  offered,  for 
the  mistakes  of  our  past,  for  the  attainment  of  our  futurCj  this  price 
may  perhaps  be  required  sooner  than  we  suppose,  required  even  of 
us  ourselves  who  are  living  now ;  "verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be 
required  of  this  t/eneration." 

Mattuew  Aknold, 
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IT  is  perhaps  no  mere  assertion  to  declare  timt  if  England  io  to 
emerge  triumpbant  from  the  maze  of  extru-domctttic^  ur  ratbcr 
extra-£uropean  difficultiea,  in  which  aa  a  nation  she  is  now  entangled, 
she  would  do  well,  in  regard  to  future  contingencies,  to  rcconHider 
her  present  system  of  dealing  with  Oriental  poIiticH.  Not  simply  a 
dozen  pages — even  a  doxen  volumes  might  be  filled  in  support  and 
iUnstration  of  this  proposition ;  but  in  order  to  spare  the  reader  from 
the  longer  process,  the  scope  of  the  preaent  article  will  he  coutioed 
to  Afghanistau  and  the  region  of  the  British  Boundary  (.'ommi scion. 
And  let  it  at  once  be  premised  that  what  has  to  be  mitd  on  the  Mubject 
will  be  no  outburst  of  party  spirit,  whether  Jingoism  or  iladicalism, 
bat  the  simple  result  of  study  and  experience  of  Eastern  character 
and  Kastem  complications,  together  with  questions  and  iniies  to 
which  that  character  and  those  complications  hare  gircu  rise.  Tliat 
Raaaia  ia  not  strictly  an  Oriental  Power  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
She  hM  no  fieeling  of  shyDcas  or  stranpjriuiis  in  Khiva  or  Bokhara, 
or  smoDg  ber  new  mbjects  the  Tekkci  and  ncighliouring  Turkmani, 
and  may  be  legitimately  regarded  in  an  Asiatic  gniae  when  within 
a  handred  miles  or  lo  of  Mcnr  or  Sarakhi. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  the  ipirit  nor  machinery  of  our  Minia- 
tehai  officea  ia  quite  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  territorially  small 
and  geogimptecally  bolalcd  State  surh  tu  Crmnt  Britain  and  Ireland, 
villi  an  OBtlying  cmpin  in  the  EmI  and  Tast  colonies  all  over  the 
worid.  An  Indian  Office  and  a  Colonial  Office  are  ocoeantiea  in  their 
M9fg  aad  ooald  not  be  diapnwed  vttfc  ;  bat  loate  apedal  M^ency  vt 
faqniied  to  aopflement  tbe  Porcifn  Ottoe  m  walcfainf  orar  the  lioJka 
wbicb  oaite  as  to  immena^  inportaot  posswitona  in  tbc  £sr  distaoov, 
aad  BOtaUy  those  eoantriea  whicb  ans  aitDsted  between  Kurope  and 
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India.     Due  regard  cannot  be  paid  to  these  by  one  subordinate 
department,  amid  a  group  of  subordinate  departments,  the   head  of 
M-hich   is   liable  to  frequeut  transfer ;  consequently,  to  be  loat  from 
time  to  time   in  a  confusion  of  new  detail.      On  such  occasions,  if 
rcqiured  to  enlighten  his  chief,  he  would  resemble  the  well-kuown 
I>orter  at  the  railway  junction,  once  waiter  at  a  London  tavern,  who, 
in  lieu  of  calling  out  the  uamcs  of  towns  and   villages  on   the  line, 
made  the  platform  resound  with  the   more  popular  items  of  uufor- 
gottcu  bills  of  fare.     For  Asiatic  Turkey,  Asiatic  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan,  there  should  be  a  pennaueut  Oriental  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  who  would  be  the  responsible  exponent  of  a  fiied  national 
policy ;  a  referee  fur  the  past  and  present  status  of  all  nationalities 
within   his    range   of    supervision;    a  kind   of  "Speaker"   to   the 
Councils  of  State  and  India  Office,  for  the  disposal  of  all  doubtful 
questions  of  fact  and  precedent.      With  a  voice,  but  without  a  vote, 
his  advice  and  arguments  should  always  be  available  for  the  guidance 
of  bia  immediate  superior — i.e.,  the  Minister  or  Miuisters  to  whom 
he  would  be  directly  attached.      His  staff  of  assistants  need  not  be 
large,  but  should  be  thoroughly  efficient.     An  officer  of  Engineers 
might  be  in  charge  of  maps,  and  geographical  information  should  be 
the  latest  and  moat  trustworthy  procurable.     That  there  is  an  admir- 
able Intelligence  Department  already  existing  in  connection  with  the 
War  Office,  and  that  there  are  good  libraries  in  the  Foreign  and  India 
Offices,  are  no  reasons  against  the  formation  of  the  separate  bureau. 
Transfer  from  the  older  cstablishiucnts  might  be  efl'ectcd  with  advan- 
tage, or  duplicates  of  books  and  maps  might  be  supplied,   and  no 
hai-m  done.     The  great  object  is  to  educate,  and  it  will  not  do  to  be 
stingy  uf  means  or  material. 

fiat  to  elaborate  a  reform  where  reform  is  not  probable  were 
waste  of  time;  ho  let  the  hint  and  the  outline  suffice.  More  to  the 
purpose  is  it  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  crisis — the  political 
tension  justifies  the  word — has  to  a  great  extent  been  brought  about 
by  want  of  that  intelligent  and  lively  interest  in  Oriental  matters 
which  is  rather  due  to  the  system  than  the  individual,  and  which  it 
is  believed  that  the  contemplated  innovation  would,  among  its  other 
uses,  fairly  supply.  The  fault  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  particular  door 
of  this  or  that  Governmeut ;  it  belongs  with  almost  equal  directness 
to  the  Opposition  of  the  day,  habitually  more  eager  to  hare  its 
leaders  coached  on  certain  points  where  Ministers  are  weak,  than 
desirous  that  they  should  master  an  intricate  case  in  all  its  bearings 
and  minutifie.  As  to  the  general  public,  the  majority  of  those 
exceptional  persons  who  understand  and  appreciate  Oriental  "  situa- 
tions" have  gained  their  knowledge  by  professional  apprcntiecahip  or 
fortuitous  aasoeiatious.  The  masses  know  as  much,  or  as  little,  about 
them  as  they  do  of  the  individuality  of  the  Mahdi.     Even  the  Presa 
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— that  great  but  still  growing  power,  with  its  manifold  means  and 
resources — can  do  no  more  than  describe  political  signs  and  aspects 
as  they  appear  at  the  hour  of  writing.  Its  teaching  is  open  to  severe 
criticism  if  contrasted  with  that  of  the  day  before.  Leaders  which 
are  full  of  force  and  logic  for  the  casual  reader,  fail  to  convince  the 
practical  student,  who  detects  weakness  aud  sophistry  in  referring  to 
the  statements  and  assertions  of  previous  issues.*  The  reason  is 
obrious.  No  professor,  whatever  the  compass  of  his  attainments, 
could  keep  up  a  daily  course  of  tuition  on  a  score  of  Hubjects, 
preserving  what  may  be  called  the  instructive  continuity  of  each, 
without  an  occasional  lapse  into  error  aud  inconsistency.  Besides, 
it  must  lie  l)ome  in  mind  that  most  of  these  figurative  "lectures" 
are  in  explanation  of  a  quasi -panorama,  constantly  shifting  before 
the  spectator's  eye,  aitd  that  passing  objects  will  be  repeated  as  well 
as  forgotten.     Here  is  an  instance. 

The  7'imes  quotes  its  own  correspondent  t  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  "  mountain  ranges  which  have  beeu  supposed  to 
offer  an  inipCDctrablc  barrier  to  au  advance  from  the  northward  on 
Ijerat,  have  fur  the  most  part  uo  eitisteuce  save  in  the  imagination 
of  map-makers."  AU  this  is  perfectly  true,  but  is  not  new.  More 
than  two  years  ago  the  practised  eye  of  Sir  Henry  Bawliuson  had 
taken  in  the  fact,  disclosed  from  a  glance  at  the  published  work  of  the 
surveyor-diplomatist  Lcssar.  Nor  did  that  distinguished  officer  keep 
hia  knowledge  from  the  ken  of  his  Government  or  fellow-geogra- 
phers. At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  held  in 
November^  1882^  he  thus  described  one  section  of  M.  Lc&sar'a 
journey :  J — 

"Crossing  the  Harirud  at  Soraklis,  he  follows  the  river  more  or  loss 
closely  for  30  miles.  He  then  makes  a  ili?tour  into  the  interior  to  the  East, 
to  a  country  entirely  devoid  of  iohsbitanta,  but  with  occasional  vrelln  und 
ksrezes,  for  77^  miles,  to  the  foot  of  the  Barkhut  Pass,  by  which  the  great 
Paropamisua  range,  here  dwindled  to  insignificant  hilla,  is  crossed.  The 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Vasa  do  not  measure  more  than  a  few  miloi^  and 
the  total  remAiDing  distance  from  the  rohit  north  of  the  raiigc  to  Ku^&d,  Ihe 
first  permanent  Afghan  settlement,  on  tho  Hari-riid,  and  near  the  opi>ning  of 
Herat  plain,  is  only  37i  miles.  At  this  point  nil  ilitticuUies  cease,  and  a  carriage 
and  four  may  be  ilnveci  from  Kusiin  to  our  outpost  at  Chamau,  at  the 
Khojiik  Pass,  north  of  Piahin." 

But  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  at  the  same  time  told  his  hearers,  in- 
cidentally as  it  were,  a  great  den!  more  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
present  dispute.  The  material  item  was  that  M.  Lcssar,  in  travel- 
ling from  Sarakhs  to  Kusu^n,  travelled  *'  exclusively  on  Afghan  soil/' 
and  that  the  whole  of  liadghis  was  "  distinctly  Afghan  territory." 

*  Many  other  articles  poBKss  tbc  aignificBDce  of  Icaulrrs,  tliongh  witiiont  the  boooar 
of  cq][u.llr  large  type  aiKi  pn7DiiTt«nl  poaitioa,  artd  td  tbaae  a  nmUar  nmArk  apiiliea. 
t  LeAiling  article,  Murt!)i.  13.  Miii'j. 

i  "  i'ruMedmgi  o(  the  Uoyal  Geographical  Society,''  toI.  v.  oew  aariM.     1883- 
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To  say  that  the  great  organ  of  public  opinion,  in  quoting  from  a 
newly -aujui red  source  of  iuformatioD,  apparently  ignored  the  older 
and  pcrliapa  equally  direct  endence,  is  but  the  expression  of  a  natu- 
ral conclusion  ou  au  ordinary  occurrence,  and  conveys  no  disparag- 
ing insinuation.      Straugc  itidccd  were  it  otherwise  in  the  couditioos 
of  emergent  papers,  prepared  rapidly  for  the  printer.      But  the  illus- 
tration will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  Press  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  steady  instructor  in  all  things.     Moreover,  it  is  quite   impossible 
for  a  statesman  to    fulfil   the   duties  of  his   office,  or   evcu   for  an 
acknowledged  politician  to  maintain  his   professional   reputation,  by 
no  more  strictly  educational  process  than  being  posted  in  the  events 
of  the  day,  as  reported  and  commented  ou  in  the  best  of  newspapers, 
or  by  acquaintance  with  current  otficial  correspondence  only.     Neither 
the  daily  journal  uor  the  occasional  Blue  Book  can  supply  the  in- 
formatioa  that  is  obtalued  from    a  lifelong  study  of  the   geography, 
polities,  and  people  of  the  regions  north  and  north-west  of  Afghanistan, 
facilitated  by  intercourse   with   Persians,  Afghans,  and  their  border 
tribes.     They  niay  contain  the  very  data  that  are  most  required  ;  in 
truth,  the  batch  of  priutcd  despatches  headed  "  Central  Asia,  No.   1 
(1884)/'    is     teeming    with    interesting     jwrticulars    collected     by 
M.  Lcssar;    but  some  one  is  needed  to  ferret  them  out,  and  hold  the 
candle  while  they  are  rcud  iu  the  November  obscurity  which  prevails, 
for  BO  many  other  months  also,  in  London  offices  and  departments. 

Time  would  be  thrown  away  iu  multiplying  instauces  of  a  course 
of  teaching  the  desultory  character  of  which  must  be  self-evident. 
Let  us  turn  for  an  instant  to  the  Blue  Book  last  mentioned,  where  fault 
is  to  bo  found  on  the  score  of  incompleteness  rather  than  reiteration. 
Lord  Granville's  suggestion,  in  February,  1882,  to  Prince  Lobanow, 
that  "au  Qgrcement  should  become  to  betweeu  J^ngland,  Russia,  and 
Persia,  for  the  settlement  of  the  frontier  ....  from  ....  Baba 
Durmaz  to  the  point  where  the  Persian  frontier  meets  that  of  Afghan- 
istan, iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hari-lidd,"  was  an  admirable  one, 
better  even  than  the  after-thought,  "  that  something  might  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  adjacent  Afghan  frontier."  *  Why  was  the 
argument  abandoned?  It  had  the  force  of  right,  and  was  backed  up 
by  the  written  understanding  of  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  Govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  "  equally  animated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  maintain,  not  only  the  interna!  tranquillity,  but  also 
the  independence  a«f/  iniegriiy  of  Persia."  f  It  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  reader  of  Sir  Henrj'  Rawlinson^a  able  volume  of  "  England 
and  Russia  iu  the  East/'  published  iu  1875,  missed  in  it  a  clearer 
explanation  why  the  two  named  Powers  should  not  have  agreed  upon 
the  line  of  the  Shah's  northern  frontier,  between   the  Caspian   and 

*  Corr«ipand«nco  rcejteoting  the  affaini  of  Asia.     Xo.  I.    ISS*. 
t  Viitcauiit  I'olmentoii  to  Mr.  Bligb.     September  b,  I&34. 
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ihc  Oxus,  when  giving  boundaries  to  Bakhfira  and  Afghanistan.  Had 
this  line  been  drnwu,  Loudon  society  would  have  heard  uotliing  of 
Paujdch,  Zulfakar,  Akrabat^  and  the  fiarkhiit  Hilla,  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  But  the  words  "  Bfi.bA  Burmdz"  are  ominous^  and  seem  to 
reject  the  notion  of  a  Kxed  boundary.  If  Turkish,  as  U  almost  evident, 
they  imply  incessant  progress,  a  meaning  which  may  not  have  been 
apparent  to  negotiators.  "  Daddy  Nfiverstop  "  would  he  a  vulgar  but 
nearly  literal  rendering;  and  indeed  the  recent  progress  of  Russia 
south  and  east  has  been  of  marvellous  extent  and  rapidity.  How 
utterly  strange  at  the  present  day — nay,  how  impossible — would  be 
the  words  of  Count  Nesselrode  in  the  lips  of  M.  i>e  Giers  :  "A 
single  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  be  sufh^ient  to  dissipate  ....  all 
prejudice,  and  to  convince  every  impartial  and  enlightened  man  that 
no  hostile  designs  against  Kugland  can  direct  the  policy  of  our 
Cabinet  in  Asia."*  Verily,  Astrakhau  and  Orenburg  are  not  such 
advanced  posts  on  the  road  to  India  as  Askabad  and  Old  Sarakhs — 
or  shall  we  say  the  Uabat  Pass  ? 

Then,  again,  wc  are  enabled  to  gather,  from  incidental  pas- 
sages in  the  1884  Blue  Book,  that  General  TchernnVeff— who  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Tnrkistan,  and  would  proceed 
thither  "  with  the  most  peaceful  intentions "  as  also  tinder  strong 
injunctions  not  to  iatcrfcrc  in  Afghan  affairs — did  actually  reach  his 
headquarters  at  Tashkand.  But  it  is  by  no  means  equally  clear  why 
General  Rohrberg,  chief  of  the  "  trans -Caucasian  region,^'  in  whose 
''  discretion  and  prudence"  the  Russian  Chancellor  had  "  great  confi- 
dence," should  be  succeeded  a  year  later  by  General  Komaroff,  as 
reported  in  the  Moscow  Gazeiie,  without  a  word  being  said  of  his 
qualities  and  disposition.  Of  the  latter  high  functionary  we  team 
something,  however,  from  the  clever  artist  of  the  lUuslrated  Loudon 
News,  who  visited  him  at  Old  Sarakhs ;  not  as  to  whether  he  is 
discreet  or  prudent,  but  that  he  is  courteous  and  an  archicologist. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  omission  in  this  volume  most  to  be  deplored 
is  that  of  any  correspondence  bearing  upon  the  action  of  Persia  on 
the  Central  Asian  held,  where  she  is  found  to  be,  at  least  by  Russia, 
an  important  factor.  \Vc  somehow  appear  to  undervalue  her  friend- 
ship and  usefulness,  and  take  little  trouble  to  maintain  the  once 
traditional  policy  of  popularizing  our  name  at  her  Court.  She  is 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  her  favourites  from  the  nationalities  with 
which  she  has  any  diplomatic  connections,  and  Kngland  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  country  selected  for  special  honour.  The  Shah's  treaty 
with  the  Turkmans  in  the  commencement  of  1878,  and  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg  (on  his  second  European  journey)  should  Iw  parts,  as  it 
were,  of  the  same  arrangement  which  caused  Persia,  a  few  years  later, 
to  abandon  a  large  portion  of  her  northern  territory  to  the  Cossack 
'  Count  Neaalroda  to  Couot  Poao  di  Borgo.    November  1,  1638. 
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guardians  of  the  Atak.  Upon  the  whole,  she  is  rather  to  be  con* 
gratulatcd  than  pitied,  for  her  subjects  in  Khurasan  bad  bcea 
wofnlly  harassed  by  Turkman  marauders,  and  she  had  done  little  to 
protect  them  with  her  ilUpaid  and  often  ill-discipUned  armies.  But, 
for  ourselves,  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  liTelier  interest  in  this 
ancient  but  far  from  exhausted  country. 

Thus  far  our  administrative  deficiencies  as  regards  Oriental  politics. 
Tbey  may  bo  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Our  public  offices  are 
roomy  and  substantial.  Wc  have  Cabinet  and  other  Ministers,  and 
their  immediate  subordinates  or  assistants,  besides  a  host  of  employes, 
to  occupy  them ;  but  no  individual  of  the  number  can  be  considered 
spocially  affected  to  a  great  question  such  as  that  which  has  arisen 
with  Bussia.  There  is  no  one  recognized  official  or  department 
charged  with'the  delicate  duty  of  enlightening  the  Government  on  it — 
zio  oracle  to  bo  consulted,  as  for  instance,  the  chief  of  the  Asiatic 
Bureau  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  there  ought  to  be.  It  is  natural 
that  responsible  statesmen  should  select  their  own  particular  advisers^ 
yrho  may  or  may  not  be  those  whose  counsel  is  the  legitimate  return 
for  money  paid  by  the  public.  In  any  case,  they  are  not  bound  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  subordinates,  and  are  free  to  act  upon  their  own 
opinions.  But  discrimination  in  these  things  is  a  crucial  test  of 
individual  power,  and  the  admission  to  State  secrets  of  an  interested 
or  unsound  councillor  must  be  a  sore  and  fatal  evil.  Without 
attempting  to  penetrate  the  cauic,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  the 
Government,  but  a  large  section  of  the  British  nation,  has  been 
repeatedly  told  that  Russia  was  advancing  upon  Herat,  and  the  state- 
ment made  no  impression.  It  has  now  been  trumpeted  forth  that  & 
Commission  of  British  officers  has  been  sent  out  to  the  Afghan 
frontier  to  meet  a  similarly  constituted  Russian  Commission,  on  an 
understanding  that  the  two  Commissions  would  work  together  to  effect 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  a  boundary  which  should  protect  Herat ; 
moreover,  that  the  British  Commissioners  had  already  reached  the 
appointed  ground,  but,  instead  of  finding  their  colleagues,  were 
without  positive  information  of  their  coming  at  all ;  while  Russian 
soldiers  were  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  establish  themselves 
on  debateable  [wints  of  the  territory  to  be  investigated. 

Rightly  to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  whole  story  to  the 
outer  world,  wc  miss  the  testimony  of  just  one  essential  Blue  Book, 
with  its  reasons  and  explanations.  In  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
ftt  the  United  SerWce  Institution,  General  Walker,  formerly  Surveyor- 
General  of  India — an  officer  whose  maps  comprise  the  whole  region 
under  discussion — recalled  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  of  1872,  to 
"  consider  the  Oxus,  from  its  sources  in  the  Pamir  table-lauds  to 
Khw^ja  Salch  on  its  left  bank,  as  the  boundary  between  Bokhara 
and  Afghanistan."      He  explained  that  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
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map  of  Turkistan  and  neighbouring  countries,  published  the  following 
year,  tha  northern  limit  of  Afghanistan  was  completed  on  the  west 
by  "  a  line  drawn  from  Khw&ja  S&Ieh  across  the  Turkman  desert  to  a 
point  about  forty  miles  south  of  Sarakhs,  where  the  3Gth  parallel  of 
latitude  was  eupposed  to  cnt  tho  Hari-Kud  river."  In  the  third 
edition  of  the  same  map,  published  in  1875,  he  told  us  that  the  line 
was  carried  farther  north  to  the  parallel  of  Sarakhs,  but  stopped  twenty 
miles  east  of  that  town,  and  theu  turned  '^aouth-west  to  the  Hari- 
Bdd."  In  the  fourth  and  two  subsequent  editions  (the  last  of  which 
was  published  in  1882)  the  boundary  was  "brought  op  to  Sarakhs, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  Lord  Clarendon  and  a 
Aussian  ambassador  " — an  expression  which  might  ]>erhaps  be  ren- 
dered as  "  in  completion  of  au  old  agreement  between  Lord  Clarcudou 
and  Prince  Gortschakow."  General  Walker  added  the  information^ 
that  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Russian  official  chromo-lithographed 
map  of  Central  Asia  the  boundary  was  also  shown,  "  stretching  from 
Sarakhs  to  Khw^ja  S&leh." 

As  regards  the  high  mountain  ranges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for 
many  years  the  advocates  of  a  forward  policy  in  Rnssia  have  wished 
to  bring  their  frontier  to  the  northern  bases  of  the  Hindu  Kush  and 
Himalayas^  and  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Oxus  as  a  boundary  could 
only  have  been  made  acceptable  to  them  by  the  intervention  of  a 
neutral  zone  between  this  river  and  Afghanistan,  or  any  State  under 
the  agts  of  British  India.  They  would  have  preferred  fUghanistan 
itself,  as  the  zone  contemplated,  but  this  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
indeed,  the  rejection  of  any  scheme  of  neutralizing  territory  at  all 
was  a  wise  resolve.  Neutral  ground  would  have  afforded  a  constant 
pretext  for  encroachment,  and  such  encroachment  as  the  Government 
of  British  India  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  check  without  au 
officer  on  tho  spot,  supported  by  an  unusually  strong  escort.  But  the 
tracts  due  north  and  uorth-cast  of  Afghanistan  have  been  cast  into 
comparative  shade  by  the  critical  state  of  affairs  on  the  immediate 
north-west  of  Herat,  the  vital  but  heretofore  neglected  part  of  the 
Anglo-Kussian  contention  in  Central  Asia.  Here,  between  the  Hari 
Rdd  and  Tejend  rivers,  Russia  has  certainly  intruded  in  a  spirit  con- 
trary to  the  pledges  and  assurances  of  her  responsible  diplomatists. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  insert  the  wedge  for  purposes  of  self- 
defence  and  protection  against  Salors,  Sariks,  or  other  Turkman 
tribes,  who  serve  to  illustrate  her  ethnological  "  rights,"  the  case 
should  have  been  fairly  stated  at  the  time  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sion was  proposed,  when  a  formal  recognition  to  the  possession  of 
Pul-i-Khfitun  and  other  places,  or  a  simple  assent  to  their  temporary 
occupation  might  have  been  given — or  the  whole  matter  might 
have  been  referred  to  the  Commissioners  themselves.  If  no 
geographical  line  had   been  actually  defined    and  accepted  by  the 
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Courts  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Petersburg,  as  joining  the  Oxas  at 
Kbw^ja  Sr^tch  and  the  Tejend  at  Sarakhs,  an  imaginary  straight 
line  connecting  these  two  points  would  naturallv  be  understood  to 
limit  all  advances  from  the  north,  pending  an  actual  scttlemeot; 
in  other  words,  all  lands  nouth  of  that  supposed  link  would 
represent  the  territory  open  to  discussion  between  the  British  and 
Russian  Commissioners.  There  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Seizures  of  land  below  Sarakhs,  where  an  Afghan 
claim  could  in  any  shape  be  put  in,  were  not  to  be  justified ;  and 
the  annexation  of  Merv  by  Russia  could  in  no  way  change  the 
position  in  respect  of  pledges  made  to  England.  The  understanding 
arrived  at  in  January  1874  between  the  two  Oovcrnments  was  pro* 
nounced  by  Count  Gortschakow  to  be  "complete."  His  letter  ou 
the  occasion,  which  terminated,  in  a  singularly  pleasant  mood,  the 
corrcapondcnce  on  his  country's  subjugation  of  Khiva,  is  worth 
quoting ; — 

"  In  my  opiuioa  Uie  understanding  is  complete.  It  rests  uot  only  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  two  govcrnnieiits,  but  upon  mutual  politioal  advantages  which 
are  palpably  evident.  So  long  as  they  shall  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
mutual  goodwill  and  coDctliation,  no  political  misunderstanding  is  to  be 
apprehended  between  them. 

"  For  our  port,  we  remain  constantly  faithful  to  the  progrnmnie  trac»l 
by  mutual  agreement,  as  it  resulted  from  my  interview  with  Lord  Clarendon, 
and  was  developed  and  defined  by  the  communications  between  the  two 
Cabinets.  I  have  repeated  to  Lord  A.  Loftus  the  positive  ussuranoe 
that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  continuee  to  consider  Afghai)i<ttan  as  entirely 
beyond  ita  sphere  of  action.  If  on  either  side  the  two  Governments  exercise 
their  ascendancy  over  the  States  placed  within  the  range  of  their  natural 
influence,  in  order  to  deter  them  from  all  aggression,  there  is  reaaon  to  hope 
that  no  violent  collision  will  occnr  to  disturb  the  repose  of  Central  Aaia,  and 
interfere  with  the  work  of  civilization  which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  two  great  empires  to  bring  to  a  favourable  issue. 

"  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  in  this  sen:^  that  we  act  towards  the 
Khanata  which  lie  upon  our  borders.  Wo  have  a  fuU  assurance  that  the 
Govcrument  of  India  will  act  iii  the  same  manner  with  r^ard  to  the  Amir 
of  Kabul,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  the  means  of  making  iuelf 
Ustened  to."* 

If  the  "understanding''  so  emphatically  dwelt  upon  in  the  above 
extract  do  not  comprehend  limitation  of  encroachment,  it  can  have 
no  practical  meaning  whatever.     AVhcthcr  Panjdch  is   an  integral 
part  of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  of  which  the  Amir  Abdul  Rahman  has 
held  possession  for  more  tfaau   two  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  more  determined  auti-Russiau  writers,  or  whether  it  has  been 
bandied  about  from  chief  to  chief  since  the  days  that  it  paid  tribute   ; 
to  Khiva,   as  Abbott  represented^  does   not  seem   material  to  the^ 
qucatiou  at  issue.    The  explanations  called  for  and  Commissions  pro — 
)sed,  when  Merv  fell  into   the  hands  of  Russia,  should  hare  pre- 

Rossia,     No.  2  (1874).    Cortespondence  re^ipwtiag  Ceotral  Asia,  pp.  10^  II. 
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ceded  instead  of  resulted  from  tLc  appropriation  of  that  place. 
'A  boundary  treaty  of  the  nature  of  that  concluded  two  or  three  years 
ago  vith  Russia,  and  the  fall  of  Giuk  Tcpe,  shoved  plainly  what 
strong  measures  were  likely  to  follow.  Voices  were  raised  in  all 
directions,  but  tliey  were  not  heard.  The  cry  may  have  been 
"  Wolf/'  but  there  was  more  cause  for  it  than  in  the  fablc^  and  the 
TTolf  came  sooner  than  he  was  expected.  ^Ve  hare  been  to  blame  in 
"Want  of  vigilance,  of  preparation,  of  continuous  knowledge.  We 
have  not  done  what  wc  might  reasonably  have  done ;  in  fact,  we 
have  done  literally  nothing  but  talk  and  write.  Our  rivals  in  the 
East  do  these  last  things  also,  but  in  season.  WLatsays  the  Russian 
authoritative  organ  of  political  opitiiou  in  high  places  ou  this  proue- 
ne«8  to  desk  work  ?  It  quotes  the  words  of  Skobeleff :  * — "  II  faut 
que  les  fonetiounaircs  se  ticnncnt  moins  dans  les  Chancelleries,  et  qu'ils 
Boieut  acecsaibles  i\  chacuu  :  qu'ils  etudieut  en  uu  raot  le  peuplc  et 
•C8  besoins.  En  Asie  I'encre  et  le  papier  n'ont  rien  i^  fairo  lil  ou  se 
trouTcnt  engages  des  interets  materiels." 

A  brief  retrospect  of  our  position  at  the  close  of  the  last  Afghan  war 
again  brings  to  notice  one  important  proposal  which  had  many  advo- 
cates, but  which  was  set  aside  by  the  Goverumeut  of  the  day  acting 
on  the  advice  of  its  more  favoured  counsellors.  The  late  Lord 
Lawrence  was  one  of  those  who  saw  in  the  evacuation  of  Kandahar 
an  imperatire  :!.iid  philanthropic  duty,  and  the  respect  which  his 
character  and  opinions  could  not  fail  to  command  made  his  support 
a  very  tower  of  strength.  But  he  saw  in  it  rather  its  aggressive 
Ihan  its  protective  side,  and  it  may  be  that  the  arguments  which 
failed  to  commend  themselves  to  the  late  honoured  Viceroy  were  too 
purely  strategical  for  a  mind  which,  with  all  its  courage  and  manli- 
ness, was  essentially  tender  of  wounding  the  prejudices  of  a  sensitive 
people.  To  the  present  hour  the  disciples  of  this  school  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  changed  their  opinions  or  been  convinced  of  their 
'fidlacy  by  the  logic  of  facta ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  they  may  have 
lost  somewhat  in  numbers.  It  is  late  in  the  day  now  to  repeat  the 
discussion,  and  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the  remaining  in 
place  after  a  possession  of  months  to  taking  possession  of  it  dc  twvo ; 
bat  a  brief  allusion  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Many  persons  appear  to  consider  the  retention  of  Kandahar  as  an 
armed  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  According  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  city,  with  the  desert  to  ita  south-west,  it  is  almost  on 
the  out4kirts  of  the  Amir's  territory ;  and  enough  is  known  of  ita 
iistory  to  show  its  separation  from  Kabul  to  bo  as  much  the  rule  as 
the  exception.  There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of 
oar  soldiers  would  have  been  welcome  to  many,  even  had  it  aroused 
jealousy  and  suspicion  in  the  breasts  of  some.     The   Amir  him&elf 
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would,  it  is  believed,  have  been  materially  strengthened,  though  his 
people's  coDfideuce  in  him  might  have  been  in  some  sort  weakened, 
by  our  comparatively  close  neighbonrhood.  Abdul  Rahman  was  our 
own  choice,  and  it  was  natural  that,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
should  give  him  the  continued  support  of  our  troops — not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Shah  Shuja  in  1839,  to  watch  over  him  in  his  capital,  and  so 
render  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  but  in  readiness 
to  help  him  against  aggrcRsion  firom  without.  The  murder  of  our 
envoy  hnd  given  us  a  warrant  which  could  not  be  admitted  a  second 
time  if  we  oucc  retired  from  every  part  of  Afghan  territory.  Much 
has  already  been  said  of  the  strategical  advantages  of  a  post 
practically,  if  uot  palpably,  midway  l)ctween  Herat  and  Kabul ;  but 
there  were  political  advantages  in  holding  the  city  which  perhaps  out- 
weighed in  value  the  strategical.  It  had  a  prestige  for  the  world 
without  which  would  have  secured  jieacc  to  the  Fcrso-Afghan  aud 
Perso-Baluch  frontiers ;  and  in  the  hands  of  England  this  prestige 
would  have  been  productive  of  much  good.  The  result  for  India  would 
have  been  the  consolidation  of  an  outer  frontier — a  double  security 
for  her  peaceful  population.  There  is  certainly  another  side  of  the 
picture,  and  ouc  to  which  public  attention  was  called  with  marked 
eucceiis  by  able  and  distinguished  men  of  the  Lawrence  school.  Like 
many  advocates,  however,  they  dwelt  rather  upon  the  asserted  merits 
of  their  own  case  than  upon  the  confutation  of  adverse  arguments. 
Thus  they  failed  to  perceive  that  their  opponents  were  pleading  the 
cause  of  good  government ;  that  occupation  might  iiave  been  pro- 
visional only  ;  aud  that  the  dreaded  danger  might  have  be«n  minimized 
by  prudent  diplomacy.  Such  risk  as  there  was  would  have  been 
worth  incurring  had  the  outcome  been  an  undisturbed  north>wcst 
frontier  and  Abdul  Rahman  without  anxiety  for  Herat  and  its  out- 
lying districts  aud  villages. 

It  is  in  no  miserable  spirit  of  useless  lament  over  unheeded 
prophecy,  that  the  reader  is  carried  back  to  the  years  1878-79.  when 
high  military  authorities  on  military  considerations  were  warning  the 
country  against  the  abandonment  of  Kandahar.  Writers,  irrespective 
of  these,  pleaded  the  same  cause  on  other  grounds  also — not  in  any 
blind  adherence  to  a  party  policy  or  as  advocates  of  a  scicatifie 
frontier,  but  from  a  standpoint  of  broader  reasoning.  One  of  the 
number  thus  expressed  himself  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ;* — 


I 


« 


I 


*'  Would  not  posses&ion  of  Kandahar  serve  our  defensive  objects  quite  as 
well  as  a  comparatively  broken  tine  of  posts  on  the  mountain  top  ?     Could  wo 
not  thence  elCciently   foisiitall  all  attttmpts  at  invasion,  and  coerce,  when    Mm. 
necstsaiy,  such  tribes  ss  might  disturb  the  peace  of  our  frontier,  by  attacking  ^gj 
them  in  rear?     Couimand  of  the  pusses,  incluBtve  of  a  scientific  frontier ;  a.^^ 
Resident  at  Kabul;   control  of  the  Amir's  foreign  relations — each  of  thaaa^^i^i 
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results  is  an  importoat  coDceaalon  to  lu  in  its  way ;  but  ia  tliere  no  dangerous 
vagueness  about  the  first  vhich  would  affect  the  obsolule  value  of  the  second 
acd  third  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in  holding  Kandnbar  onhj^  the  arrangement 
is  far  simpler  :  indeed,  there  is  nothing  vagtie  about  it  at  all.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  the  inhabitants  generally  well  affected  towards  us.  To  the  mcrcnn' 
tile  community,  especially,  we  can  be  no  strnngers.  Kxpcrience  of  Indian 
heat  should  make  the  climate  better  than  bearable  to  our  otiiccrs  and  men." 

Another  aspect  of  the  question^  not    so    prominently  before    the 
public,  was  noted  : — 

'' PosMesion^or,  it  may  be,  occupation-— of  Kandahar  brings  British  India 
into  quasi -contiguity  with  Central  Persia.  Such  a  iioaition  oficrs  many  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  both  Powers  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  Not  many  years  ago  an  arbitration  was  undertalcen  and 
carried  into  effect  by  our  Government,  according  to  which  tJie  territory  of 
Si«tan  was  appoitioned  between  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  oateoaible,  and 
let  lis  hup e  the  real,  object  of  that  arbitration  was  to  Bccure  peace  to  a  pro'vinco 
which  had  been  for  years  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  revolution.  To  some 
extent  the  desired  end  vas  achieved;  though  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  border 
feuds  in  Eastern  Persia  and  WeBtvrn  Afghanistan  do  not  so  easily  admit  of 
adjustment  us  wholly  to  ceo^e  on  the  ruling  of  a  British  Commi»aion.  But  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  Power  whoso  interference  has  already  been  invoked 
and  exercised  to  put  a  stop  to  loan!  litigation  and  broil,  might  be  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  completing  the  good  work  begun ;  and  who  can  say  that 
under  such  aunpices  a  spirit  of  agricultural  industry  and  commercial  enterprise 
might  not  arise,  which,  eventually  expelling  the  old  spirit  of  war  and  discord, 
might  hcaltliUy  nfiect  the  whole  frontier  region  from  Herat  to  the  eeu  7  " 

I      This  healthy  influence  of  England  might,  in  like  manner,  have 
extended  "north  of  TTerat,  and   in  such  oeriBe  would  hare  been  invalu- 
able at  the  present  juncture.     But  we  now  arrive  at  the  practically 
ireightiest  question  of  all :  What  ia  the  fitting  course  to  be  pursued 
in  existing  circumBtanccs  ? 
A  direct,  straightforward  answer  will  conclude  the  present  paper, 
but  a  word  or  so  is  needed  by  way  of  preface..   Boundary  Commis- 
siouers  of  one  nationality — notably  those  appoiutcd  for  the  disposal 
of  Russo-Afghan,  Kusso- Persian,  aud  Pcrao-Afghau  disputes — should 
not  be   kept    waiting   for    fellow -Cominii>sionen    of    another    na- 
tionality   beyoud     a    certain    time,    any    more    than     a  visitor    in 
a     drawiiig-roum     should    be    kept    u'aitiug    for    the    person     be 
HI1A8   come   to  visit     The   exact  period    allowed   mnst    depend   on 
consideration  a  of  distance,  of  weather,  of  local   requirements,  and  of 
an  amour  propre,  which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  feeling  when  bound 
Tip  with  national  dignity.     It  is  hard  to  believe  it  possible  that  our 
officers  left   Europe  or  India  for  the    aomcwhat  inhospitable  region 
"they   now  occupy  without  that  sort  of  understanding  which  would 
stotonly  indicate  the  general  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  discuss- 
Sng  a  settlement,  but  would  provide  also  for  impcdimentji  to  action 
^md   similar  contingencies.     With  this  exception,  little  official  fools- 
oap    would    bo  required.      In   these    cases    nothing  can    be    more 
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unwise  than  for  a  Government  to  fetter  its  trusted  agents  'witli  mioutc 
and  couveutional  instructionfi  which  may  be  found  impossible  of 
execution.  Details  of  procedure  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  details  of 
geography ;  all  such  should  be  treated  as  general  principles  by  the 
officer!!  concerned,  and  room  sboiild  be  left  for  the  free  exercise  of 
that  firmness,  tact,  intelligence  and  judgment,  the  proved  possession 
of  which  by  the  British  Commtssiunera  was,  doubtless,  the  maiu,  if 
not  the  sole,  cause  of  their  nomination  to  the  work.  Of  course  time 
may  be  utilized  by  the  waiting  Comiuissiou,  and  the  names  of  those 
employed  in  it  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  utiliiced  to 
good  account;  but  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient, and  there  must  be  no  loss  of  prestige  occaaioncd  by  the  absence 
of  the  RuHsiuns. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  explained  the  situation,  and  though  the 
explanation  may  not  be  so  full  as  desired  by  his  interrogators,  we 
gather  from  it  that  no  advance  further  than  that  now  certified  shall 
be  made  on  either  side.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  right  to  all 
doubtful  and  disputfd  lands  or  villages  is  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion, 
and  that  if  it  be  proved  that  any  of  these  have  been  taken  surrep- 
titious possession  of  after  date  of  the  "  agreement  made  between 
Russia  and  England  to  ascertain  the  frontier  by  inquiry  and  corre- 
spondence "  (these  are  the  Prime  Minister's  own  words),  such  an  act 
should,  under  the  order  ruies  cf  meuin  atid  tuuin,  rather  invalidate 
tbau  strengthen  the  present  possessor's  claims.  Reference  to  the 
Sistan  Arbitration  of  1871-72  will  show  in  how  direct  a  manner 
procccdiugs  of  this  nature  ])rejudiced  the  case  ou  one  side  and  affected 
the  final  decision.* 

Only  let  there  be  no  misapprehension  that  the  situation  described 
is  the  true  situation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  all  political  parties 
should  not  unite  in  one  common  policy  to  deal  with  it  in  the  way 
that  an  upright  judge  wouhl  do  in  a  litigaliou  between  man  and  man. 
Patriotism  demands  firmness  and  clear-sightedness  in  these  matters; 
not  necessarily  war. 

F.    J.    OOLOSUID. 


•  "  Ematern  Pama."    MkcmtUaD.     1876.     Anwndiz  to  Vol  L 
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A  CRITTCTSM  OF  MR.  HERBERT  SPEXCER. 


**  t*  iMlai*  at  I'bilMllM  nfaM."— BuTAV. 


EOUB  articles  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's,  wliicli  appeared  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  have  recently  been  reprinted  together, 
and  form  now  a  work  which  Mr.  Spencer  bos  entitled  "The  Alan 
versus  The  State."  This  little  volume  merits  the  most  attentive  study, 
because  in  it  the  great  sociological  question  of  our  day  is  treated  in 
the  most  masterly  manner.  The  individualist  theory  was,  I  think, 
never  expounded  better  or  with  atronger  arguments  based  on  first 
principles,  or  supported  by  so  great  a  number  of  clearly  analyzed  and 
admirably  grouped  facts.  These  pages  arc  also  full  of  important 
truths  and  of  leaKons,  from  whence  both  nations  and  governments 
may  derive  great  benefit.  Mr.  Spencer's  deductions  are  so  concise 
and  forcible  that  one  feels  oneself  drawn,  agatust  one's  will,  to  accept 
his  conclusions ;  and  yet,  the  more  I  have  thought  on  the  subject, 
the  more  convinced  have  1  become  that  these  conclusions  are  nut  in 
the  true  interest  uf  humanity.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  object  is  to 
prove  the  error  and  danger  of  State  socialism,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
error  and  danger  of  that  system  which  consists  in  appropriating  State, 
or  communal,  revenues  to  the  purpose  of  establishing  greater  equality 
among  men. 

The  eminent  philosopher's  statement,  that  in  most  civilized 
coontries  governments  are  more  and  more  adopting  this  course,  is 
indisputable.  In  England  Parliament  is  taking  the  lead  ;  in  Ger- 
many Prince  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  Parliament ;  and  elsewhere  either 
Parliament  or  town  councils  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Mr. 
Spencer  considers  that  this  effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes,  which  is  being  everywhere  made,  with  greater 
or  less  enei^j  is  a  violation  of  natural  laws,  which  will  not  fail  to 
bring  its  own  punishment  on   nations,  thus   misguided  by  a  blind 
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philanthropy.  I  believe,  on  the  coatraiy,  that  this  effort;  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  setting  aside  certain  mistaken  measures,  is  not  only  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  is  al»o  in  eon- 
formity  with  the  true  principles  of  politics  and  of  political  economy. 

Let  us  first  consider  a  preliminary  question,  on  which  I  accept  Mr, 
Spencer's  views,  but  for  diffcreut  reasons  from  his ;  On  what  are  indi- 
ridual  rights  foauded,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  State  power  ?  Mr. 
Spencer  refutes  with  pitiless  logic  the  opinions  of  those  who^  with 
Bentliam.  uiuiiitain  that  individual  rights  are  State  coDcc?isiuus,  or 
wbOj  like  ^latthew  Arnold,  deny  the  existence  of  natural  rights.  The 
absurdity  of  Bentham's  system  Is  palpably  evident.  Who  creates  the 
government  ?  The  people,  says  Lc.  So  the  government,  thus  created, 
creates  rights,  and  then,  having  created  rights,  it  confers  them  on  the 
separate  members  of  the  sovereign  people,  by  which  it  was  itself 
created.  The  real  truth  is,  that  government  defines  and  sanctions 
rights,  and  employs  the  public  strength  to  enforce  their  being  re- 
spected, but  the  rights  themselves  existed  before. 

Referring  to  the  history  of  all  primitive  civilization,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  proves  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  that  in  familial  and  tribal 
communities  there  existed  certain  customs,  which  conferred  recognised 
and  respected  rights,  before  ever  any  superior  authority  which  could 
be  designated  by  the  name  of  State  had  been  formed.  Only,  I 
think  Mr.  Herbert  Sjieucer  is  wrong  in  making  use  of  the  term 
"  natural  rights.''  This  expression  was  an  invention  of  the  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  still  employed  in 
Germany  by  a  certain  school  of  philosophers  as  Naturrecht.  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  clever  and  just  criticism  of  this  expression  in  his 
book  "  Ancicut  Law  "  should  warn  us  all  of  the  vague  and  equivocal 
meaning  it  conceals.  The  jurists  and  philo-wpbers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  attached  two  very  different  significations 
to  the  terra  "  natural  rights."  Ttiey  sometimes  applied  it  to  the 
condition  of  primitive  societies,  in  which  their  optimism  led  them  to 
dream  of  a  reign  of  justice,  liberty,  and  equality,  and  at  other  times 
they  made  use  of  it  when  speaking  of  the  totality  of  rights  which  shoald 
be  possessed  by  every  individual,  by  reason  of  his  manhood.  These  two 
conceptions  are  equally  erroneous.  In  primitive  societies,  in  spite  of 
certain  customs  which  are  the  embryo  of  rights,  might  reigns 
supreme,  as  among  animals,  and  the  best  armed  aunihilate  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Certainly,  one  would  look  in  vain  there  for  a 
model  of  a  political  constitution  or  code  suitable  to  a  civilised 
people.  Neither  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  "  Rights  of  man," 
as  proclaimed  by  the  American  and  French  Revolurions,  l>e1ong 
to  each  individual,  only  because  he  forms  part  of  the  human  spccicsL 
The  limit  of  rights  which  may  be  claimed  by  any  one  individual 
mast  depend  upon  his  aptitudes   for   midcing  good    a&e  of  them. 
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The  same  civil  code  and  the  same  political  institutions  will  not 
equally  suit  a  savage  tribe  and  a  civilized  nation.  If  the  granting  of 
the  Buff'ragc  to  all  were  likely  to  lead  a  people  to  anarchy  or  to  des- 
potism, it  could  not  be  called  a  natural  right,  for  suicide  ia  not  a 
right 

If  one  analyze  completely  the  expression  "  natural  rights,"  one 
finds  that  it  is  really  not  sense.  Xavier  do  Maistre,  annoyed  by 
the  constant  appeals  to  nature  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
writings   of   the   eighteenth    century,  said,   very  wittily  :   **  Nature, 

■  who  and  what  Is  this  woman  ?  "  Nature  is  subject  to  certain  laws, 
which  are  invariable ;  as,  for  instance,  the  law  of  gravitation.  We 
may  call  these  "  laws  oF  nature,^'  bnt  in    hnman  institutions,  which 

■  are  ever  varying,  nothing  of  the  sort  can  exist.  This  superior  and 
ideal  right,  which  is  invoked  fur  the  purpose  of  condemning  existing 
laws,  and  claiming  their  reform  or  suppression,  should  rather   be 

(called  rational  right — that  is  to  say,  right  iu  conformity  with  reason. 
In  every    country,  and  at  all  times,   an    ord^r    of  things   may 
be  conceived — civil,  political,  penal  and  administrative  laws — which 
would    best   conform    to   the    general     interest,    and  be   the   roost 
favourable  to  the  welUbeing  and  progress  of  the  nation.     This  order 
of  things  is  not  the  existing  one.     If  it  were,  one   might  say,  with 
the  optimists,  that  all  is  for   the  best  in    the  best  of  possible  worlds, 
and    a  demand  for  any  amclioratioa  would  be    a  Tcbellion  against 
natural  laws,  and   an   absurdity.      But  this  order   of  things   may  be 
caught  sight  of  by  reason,  and   defined  with   more  or   less  accuracy 
by  science ;  hence  its   name   of  rational  order.     If  I  ask  for    free 
trade  iu  France,  for  a  better  division  of  property  iu  England,  and 
for  greater  liberty  in  Kussia,  I   do  so  in  the  name  of  this  rational 
order,    as    I    believe    that    these    changes    would    increase    men's 
^piappiness. 

™      This  theory  permits   of  our  tracing   a  limit  between  individnal 
Xiberty  and  State  power. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  proves  very  clearly  that  there  are  certain 
^luDga  which  no  man  would  ever  choose  to  abandon  to  State 
jpjower ;  his  religious  convictions,  for  instance.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
^■,11  would  agree  that  the  State  should  accept  the  charge  of  protect- 
xz:ig  frontiers  and  punishing  theft  and  murder,  that  is  to  say,  the 
KKi^iutaining  of  peace  and  security  at  home  and  abroad  ;  ouly  here, 
K.z.i£e  most  Englishmen,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  invokes  human  will. 
3?"iiid  out,  he  says,  on  the  one  hand,  what  the  great  majority  of 
lankiud  •  wonid  choose  to  reserve  to  an  individual  sphere  of 
rlion,  and,  on  the  other,  what  they  would  consent  to  abandon  to 
S^ste  decisions,  and  yon  will    thru   be  able  to  fix   the  limit  of  the 

Cvcr  of  public  authority. 
I  cannot  myself  admit  that  human  will  is  the  source   of  rights. 
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Until  quite   recently,  in  all  lands,  slavery  was  considered  a  necessary 
and   Icptimate   inatitntian.     But  did  this  unanimous  opinion  make ' 
it  any  more   a  right  ?     Certainly  not.      It  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  order  of  things  wiiich  would  be  beat  for   the  general  welfare ;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  right.  j 

Until  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ana- 
baptists who  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  all  believed  that  the  State 
ought  to  punish  heretics  and  atheists.  But  this  general  opinion  did 
not  suffice  to  justify  the  intolerance  then  practised.  The  follow- 
ing line  of  argument,  1  think,  would  be  most  in  keeping  with 
individual  intereste,  and,  consequently,  with  the  interests  of  society 
in  general :  A  certain  portion  of  men's  acts  ought  not  to  be  in  any 
way  subject  to  sovereign  authority,  be  it  republican  or  monarchical. 
But  what  is  to  be  the  boundary  of  this  inviolable  domain  of 
individual  activity  ?  The  will  of  the  majority,  or  even  of  the  entire 
population,  is  not  competent  to  trace  it,  for  history  has  proved  but 
too  often  bow  gross  havB  he&x  the  eirors  committed  in  such 
instances.  This  limit  can,  therefore,  only  be  fixed  by  science,  which, 
at  each  fresh  progress  in  civilization,  cau  discover  and  proclaim 
aloud  where  State  power  should  cease  to  interfere.  Sociolc^ical 
science,  for  instance,  announces  that  liberty  of  conscience  should 
always  be  respected  as  man's  moat  sacred  possession,  and  because 
religious  advancement  is  only  to  be  achieved  at  this  price ;  that  true 
property,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fruit  of  personal  labour,  must  not 
be  tampered  with,  or  labour  would  be  discouraged  and  productiou 
would  diminish;  that  crinunab  must  not  go  unpunished,  but  that 
justice  must  be  strictly  impartial,  so  that  the  innocent  be  not 
pumshed  with  the  guilty. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  impossible  to  draw  up  a  formula  of  these 
essential  rights,  which  M.  Thiers  colled  necessary  liberties,  and  which 
are  already  inscribed  iu  the  constitutions  of  AmericR,  Kngland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  all  other  free  nations.  It  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  know  where  to  set  bounds  to  individual  liberty,  in 
the  interests  of  public  order  and  of  the  well-being  of  others  ;  and  it 
is  true,  of  course,  that  either  the  kin^,  the  assembly,  or  the  people 
enacts  the  requisite  laws,  but  if  science  has  clearly  demonstrated  a 
given  fact  it  imposes  itself.  When  certain  truths  have  been  fre- 
quently and  clearly  explained,  they  come  to  be  respected.  The 
evidence  of  them  forms  the  general  opinion,  and  this  engenders  laws. 

To  be  brief,  1  agree  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that,  contrary  to 
Rousseau's  doctrine.  State  power  ought  tobe  limited,  and  that  a  domain 
should  be  reserved  to  individual  liberty  which  should  be  always 
respected;  but  the  limits  of  this  domain  should  be  fixed,  not  by  the 
people,  but  by  reason  and  science,  keeping  in  view  what  is  beat  for 
the  public  welfare. 
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This  briugs  me  to  the  princt|)al  qnestion  I  de^tire  to  treat.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  State  shoulil  make  use  of  its  legitimate  powers  of 
action  for  the  cstabliiihmctit  of  greater  equality  among  men,  ia  pro- 
portion  to  their  persona)  meritn,  and  I  heliere  that  this  would  be  in 
conformity,  not  only  with  its  mission  properly  speaking,  but  also  with 
rational  rights,  witli  the  progress  uf  humauity  ;  in  a  word,  with  all 
the  rights  and  all  the  interests  invoked  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

I  will  briefly  resume  the  motives  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
to  show  that  any  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  by  law,  or  by  the  action  of  public  power,  so  as  to  bring:  about 
a  greater  degree  of  equality  among  men,  would  be  to  run  against  the 
stream  of  history,  and  a  violation  of  natural  laws.  There  arc,  he 
says,  two  types  of  social  organization,  broadly  distiug:uishabic  as  the 
"  militant"  and  the  "  industrial  "  type.  The  first  of  these  is  charac- 
terized by  the  rtgime  of  status,  the  second  by  the  rtffime  of  contract. 
The  latter  has  become  general  among^  modern  nations,  especially  in 
Knglaod  and  America,  whereas  the  militant  type  was  almost  universal 
formerly.  These  two  types  may  be  defined  as  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory co-operation  and  the  system  of  voluntary  co-operation.  The 
typical  structure  of  the  uue  may  be  seen  in  an  array  formed  of  coa- 
scripta^  in  which  each  unit  must  fulfil  commands  under  pain  of  death, 
and  receives,  iu  exchange  for  his  seniccs,  food  and  clothing ;  while  the 
typical  structure  of  the  other  may  be  seen  in  a  body  uf  workers  who 
agree  freely  to  exchange  specified  services  at  a  given  price,  and  who 
are  at  liberty  to  separate  at  will.  So  long  as  States  arc  in  constant 
war  against  cacli  other,  governments  must  perforce  be  on  a  military 
footings  as  in  antiquity.  Personal  defence,  then,  being  society's  great 
object,  it  must  nccessarity  give  absolute  obedience  to  a  chief,  asiu  an 
army.  It  is  absolutely  impOHsible  to  unite  the  blessings  of  freedom 
id  justic:  at  home  with  the  habitual  commission  of  acts  of  violence 
And  brutality  abroad. 

Thanks  to  the  almost  insensible  process  of  civilizatiou  and  to 
^^radual  liberal  reforms,  the  ancient  militant  State  was  little  by 
little  despoiled  of  its  arbitrary  powers,  the  circle  of  its  interventions 
grew  narrower  and  narrower,  and  men  became  free  economically,  as 
well  as  politically.  We  were  advancing  rapidly  towards  an  industrial 
rtffime  of  free  contract.  But,  recently,  the  Liberals  in  all  countries 
have  adopted  an  entirely  opposite  course.  Instead  of  restricting  the 
powers  of  the  State,  they  arc  extending  them,  and  this  leads  to 
socialism,  the  ideal  of  which  is  to  give  to  government  the  direction 
't>f  all  social  activity.  Men  imagine  that,  by  thus  acting,  they  are 
eouaulting  the  intercats  of  the  working-classes.  They  believe  that  a 
remedy  may  be  found  for  the  sufferings  which  result  from  the  j)rescnt 
order  of  things,  and  that  it  is  the  State's  mission  to  discover  and 
apply  that  remedy.     Uy  thus  acting   they  simply  increase  the  evils 
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tbcy  wouUl  fa'm  cure,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  universal  )x>adngc, 
which  awaits  us  all — the  Comini/  Slavery.  Be  the  authority  exercised 
by  king,  assembly,  or  jxiople,  1  am  none  the  less  a  slave  if  I  am 
forced  to  obey  in  all  things,  arid  to  give  up  to  others  the  uct  produce 
of  my  labour.  Contemporary  progressism  not  only  nina  against  the 
stream  of  history,  by  carrying  Tia  back  to  despotic  organizations  of 
the  militant  system,  but  it  also  violates  natural  laws,  and  thus  pre- 
pares the  degeneration  of  humauity.  In  family  life  the  gratuitous 
parental  aid  mnst  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  young  one  ia  of  little 
worth  cither  to  itself  or  to  others,  and  benefits  received  must  be 
inversely  as  the  power  or  ability  of  the  receiver. 

"  Throughout  tho  rest  of  its  life  each  adult  gets  honefit  in  proportion  to 
merit,  reward  in  proportion  to  desert,  merit  and  desart  being  utidc'rstood  as 
ability  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  life.  Placed  in  competition  with 
menibera  of  its  own  species,  and  in  antagonism  wlih  members  of  other  species, 
it  dwindles  and  gets  killed  off,  or  thrives  and  propagates,  according  aft  it  is  ill- 
endowed  or  well-endowed.  If  the  benefits  received  by  each  individual  were 
proportionate  to  its  inferiority,  if,  as  a  consequence,  multiplicntiun  of  the 
inferior  was  furthered  and  multiplicatiou  of  the  superior  hiudorcd,  progressive 
degradation  would  residt,  and  evimtUiiUy  the  degenerated  apecics  would  fail 
to  hold  its  ground  in  presence  of  antagonistic  species  and  competing  species." 
(Page  03.) 

"  The  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distress  that  oomcs  upon  the  imprudent, 
the  starTaticin  of  the  idle,  and  t1io  shouldering  aside  of  the  weak  hy  the 
strong,  which  leave  so  ntaoy  '  in  shallows  and  in  miseries/  are  the  decrees  o( 
a  large,  far-aeeing  benevolence."     (Page  67.) 

\Mieu  the  State,  guided  by  a  wrongly  inspired  philanthropy,  pre- 
vents the  application  of  this  wise  law,  instead  of  diminishing  suffering 
it  increases  it.  "It  tends  to  fill  the  world  with  those  to  whom  life 
will  bring  most  pain,  and  tends  to  keep  out  of  it  those  to  whom  life 
will  britig  most  pleasure.  It  indicts  positive  misery,  and  prevents 
positive  happiness."     ("  Social  Statics,"  p.  381,  edit.  1851.) 

The  Inw  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  desires  society  to  adopt 
is  simply  Darwin's  law — "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  Mr.  Spencer 
expresses  his  astouishment  that  at  the  present  day,  more  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  history,  everything  is  done  to  favour  the 
survival  of  the  itntittest,  wheu,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  as  revealed 
by  Darwin,  is  admitted  and  accepted  by  an  ever-growing  number  of 
educated  and  influential  people  I 

I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  line  of  argument 
followed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  We  will  now  see  what  reply  caa 
be  made  to  it.  I  think  oue  chief  point  ought  not  to  have  escaped 
the  eminent  writer.  It  is  this  :  If  the  application  of  the  Darwiniaa 
law  to  the  government  of  societies  be  really  justifiable,  is  it  not 
strange  that  public  opiuiou,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all  other 
countries,  is  so  strenuously  opposed  to  it,  at  an  epoch  whi^-h  is 
becoming  more  and  more  enlightened,  and  wheQ  sociological  studies 
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are  pursued  with  bo  much  interest?  Tf  the  intervention  of  public 
power  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  be 
a  contradiction  of  biJitory,  and  a  return  to  ancient  militant  Bociet^^ 
how  is  it  that  the  country  in  which  the  new  industrial  organiza- 
tion is  the  moat  developed — that  \a  to  say,  Kn  gland — is  also  the 
country  where  State  intervention  is  the  moat  rapidly  increasing,  and 
where  opinion  is  at  the  same  time  pressing  for  these  powers  of  inter- 
ference to  be  still  further  cstcndcd  ?  There  is  no  other  laud  in 
which  the  effort  to  saccour  onti^asts  and  the  needy  poor  occupies  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  time  and  mean*  of  the  well-to-do  and  of  the 
public  exchequer;  there  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  a  poor-law  which 
grants  assistance  to  even  able-bodied  men  ;  nowhere  else  would  it  ever 
have  been  even  suggested  to  attack  free  contract,  and  consequently  the 
very  first  principles  uf  proprietorship,  as  the  Irish  Laud  Hill  has  done ; 
and  nowhere  else  would  a  Minister  have  dared  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme of  reforms  such  as  those  announced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  the  Liberal  Reform  Club  at  Ipswich  (Jan.  14,  1885),  On  the 
Continent  all  this  would  be  looked  upon  as  rank  socialism.  If,  then, 
as  a  country  becomes  more  civilized  and  enlightened  it  shows  more 
inclination  to  return  to  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  militant 
organization,  and  to  violate  the  Darwinian  law  applied  to  human 
society,  may  we  not  be  led  to  conclude  tliat  this  so-called  retrogres- 
sion is  really  progress  ?  This  conclusion  would  very  easily  explain 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  designates  as  the  "  wheeling  round "  of 
the  Liberal  party  witli  which  he  so  eloquently  reproaches  them. 

TVhy  did  the  LilHirals  formerly  do  their  utmost  to  restrict  State 
power  ?  Eecause  this  power  was  then  exercised  in  the  interests  of 
the  upper  classes  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  lower.  To  mention 
but  one  example;  When,  in  former  times,  it  was  desired  to  fix  a 
scale  of  prices  and  wages,  it  was  with  a  view  to  preventing  their  being 
raised,  while,  to-day,  there  is  a  clamour  for  a  lessening  of  hours  of 
labour  with  increased  remuneration.  Why  do  Liberals  now  wish 
to  add  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  ?  To  be  able  to 
ameliorate  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  condition  of  a  greater 
number  of  citizens.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  their  programme; 
the  object  in  view,  which  is  the  great  aim  of  all  civilization,  has  been 
always  the  same — to  assure  to  each  individual  liberty  and  well-being 
in  proportion  to  his  merit  and  activity  ! 

1  think  that  the  great  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
system,  which  is  so  generally  accepted  at  the  present  day,  consists  in 
the  belief  that  if  State  power  were  but  sHtficicntly  reduced  to  narrow 
it  to  the  circle  traced  by  orthodox  economists,  the  Darwinian  law  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  would  naturally  fnlluw  without  difficulty. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  simply  borrowed  from  old-fashioned  political  economy, 
■    withont   submitting  to    the    fire    of  his  ineiorablc    criticism,    tho 
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superficial  and  false  notion  that,  if  the  laissez-faire  and  free  contract 
regime  were  proclaimed,  the  so-called  natural  laws  would  govern  the 
social  order.  He  forgets  that  all  individual  activity  is  accomplished 
under  the  empire  of  laws,  which  ouact  as  to  ownership,  hereditary 
succesaion,  mutuat  obltgatioos,  trade  and  industry,  political  institu- 
tions and  admioist rations,  besides  a  multitude  of  laws  referring 
to  material  interests,  banking  organizations,  money,  credit,  colonies, 
army,  navy,  railways,  &c. 

For  natural  laws,  and  especially  the  law  of  the  sun'ival  of  the 
fittest,  to  become  established,  it  would  be  necessary  to  annihilate  the 
immcns^e  existing  edifice  of  legislation,  and  to  return  to  the  wild  state 
of  society  when  primitive  men  lived,  in  all  probability,  much  as  do 
animals,  with  nn  possessions,  no  successions,  no  protection  of  the 
weak  by  the  State. 

Those  who,  with  Mr.  Spencer  and  llacckcl  and  other  Conserva- 
tive evolulionisfc*,  are  anxious  to  sec  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  of  natural  selection  adopted  iu  human  society,  do  not 
realize  that  the  animal  kingdom  aud  social  organization  arc  two 
such  totally  different  domains  that  the  same  law,  applied  to  each, 
would  produce  wholly  opposite  cfiects.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  gives 
au  admirable  description  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  selection 
is  accomplished  among  animals : — • 

"  Their  carnivorous  enemies  not  only  remove  from  lierbiTorous  herds  indi- 
viduals ]>nst  their  prime,  but  also  weed  out  the  sickly,  the  malformed,  and  the 
least  fleet  and  powerful.  By  thii*  aid  of  wliich  purifying  process,  as  well  as 
by  tlid  Rghting  so  universal  in  the  pairing  season,  all  vitiation  of  the  race 
tliroiiglt  tlic  multi|>lii;:auuu  of  its  iulLTtiir  ttuiiiples  is  prevented,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  constitution  completely  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions, 
and  therefore  most  productive  of  ha])innca»,  is  ensured." 

This  is  the  ideal  order  of  things  which,  we  are  told,  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  human  societies,  but  everything  iu  our  present  organization 
(which  ecouomists,  and  even  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  admit,  however,  to 
he  natural)  is  wholly  opposed  to  any  such  conditions.  An  old  and 
sickly  lion  captured  a  gazelle;  his  younger  and  stronger  brother 
arrives,  snatches  away  his  prize,  and  lives  to  perpetuate  the  species ; 
the  old  one  dies  in  the  struggle,  or  is  staned  to  death.  Snch  is  the 
beneficent  law  of  Ibc  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  It  was  thus  among 
barbarian  tribes.  But  could  such  a  law  exist  in  our  present  social 
order?  Certainly  not!  The  rich  man,  feebly  constituted  and 
sickly,  protertcd  by  the  law,  enjoys  his  wealth,  marries  and  has  off- 
spring,  and  if  an  ApoUo  of  herculean  strength  attempted  to  take  from 
him  his  possessions,  or  hia  wife,  he  would  be  tlirown  into  prison,  and 
were  he  to  attempt  to  practise  the  Darwinian  law  of  selection,  he  would 
certainly  run  a  fair  risk  of  the  gallows,  for  this  law  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  iloom  for  the  mighty,  for  might  is  right.  It 
will  be  objected  that  in  industrial   societies  the   quality  the  most 
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deserving  of  recompense,  and  which  indeed  receives  the  most  frequent 
reward,  is  uot  the  talent  of  killing  one's  fellow-niau,  but  aii  aptitude  for 
labour  and  producing.  But  at  the  present  time  is  this  really  so?  Stuart 
Mill  says  that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  remu- 
neration lessens  as  the  work  accomplished  increases.  I  ulmit  that  this 
statement  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  but,  I  think,  no  one  will  deny 
that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  truth.  Let  ns  but  cast  our  eyes 
around  us,  and  we  see  everywhere  those  who  do  uothing  living  in 
ease  and  even  opulence,  while  the  workers  who  have  the  hardest 
labonr  to  perform,  who  toil  from  night  to  morning  in  mines,  or 
unhealthy  worksho|)8,  or  on  the  ttca  in  tempests,  in  constant  danger  of 
death,  are  paid,  in  exchange  for  all  thp.se  hardships,  a  salary  hardly 
sufficient  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  which,  just  now,  has  be- 
come smaller  and  smaller,  in  consequence  of  the  cvcr-rccurriug 
strikes,  and  the  necessary  closing  of  bo  many  factories,  mines,  &c,, 
owing  to  the  long-continued  depression  of  trade.  What  rapid  for- 
tunes have  been  made  by  stock<broking  manoeuvres,  by  trickeries  in 
supplying  goods,  by  sending  nnseaworthy  vessels  to  sea  to  become  the 
coffins  of  their  crews !  Do  not  such  sights  as  tbc&e  urge  the  parti- 
sans of  progress  to  demand  the  State's  interference  in  favour  of  the 
classes  who  receive  so  inadequate  a  payment  for  their  labours  ? 

The  economists  of  the  old  school  promised  that,  if  the  laissez-faire 
and  free  contract  re'f/ime  were  proclaimed,  justice  would  reign  uni- 
versally ;  but  when  people  saw  that  these  fine  promises  were  not 
realized,  they  had  recourse  to  public  power  for  the  obtaining  of  those 
results  which  the  ranch-boasted  "  liberty  "  had  not  secured. 

The  system  of  accumulating  wealth  and  hereditary  anccessioQ 
alone  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  Darwinian  law  ever  gaining  a 
footing  in  civilized  communities.  Among  animals,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  takes  place  quite  naturally,  because,  as  generations 
succeed  each  other,  each  one  must  create  his  own  position  according 
to  his  strength  and  abilities ;  and  in  this  way  the  purifying  process, 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  so  extols,  is  effected.  A  similar  system 
was  generally  prevalent  among  barbarians  ;  but,  at  the  present  day, 
traces  of  it  may  be  seen  only  in  instances  of  "self-made  men;" 
it  disappears  in  their  children,  who,  even  if  they  inherit  their 
parents'  talents  and  capacities,  are  brought  up,  as  a  rule,  in  so  much 
ease  and  luxury  that  the  germs  of  such  talents  arc  destroyed.  Their 
lot  in  life  is  assured  to  them,  so  why  need  they  exert  themselves  ? 
Thus  they  fail  to  cultivate  the  qualities  and  tastes  they  may  have 
inherited  from  their  parents,  and  they  and  their  descendants  become 
in  all  points  inferior  to  their  ancestors  who  secured  to  them, 
by  labonr  and  industry,  the  privileged  position  they  hold.  Hence 
the  proverb,  A  ph'e  iiconome  jiU  prodigue  (To  a  thrifty  father,  a 
spendthrift  son). 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  who  wish  to  see  the  law  of 
natural  selection,  by  the  transmission  of  hereditary  aptitudeSr 
established  amongst  us  should  begia  by  demanding  the  abolition, 
or  hereditary  succcssiou. 

Among  animals^  the  vitiation  of  the  race  through  the  multiplica- J 
tion  of  ita  inferior  samples  is  prevented  "  by  the  lighting  so  universal 
in  the  pairing  season."  In  the  social  order  the  accumtdation  and 
hereditary  transmissiou  of  wealth  effectually  impede  the  process- 
of  perfecting  the  race.  In  Greece  after  the  athletic  sports,  or  ia 
those  fortunate  and  chimerical  days  of  which  the  Troubadours  sang, 
"  the  most  beautiful  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the  most 
valiant;*'  bnt,  in  our  prosaic  age,  rank  and  fortune  too  often  triumph 
over  beauty,  strength,  and  health.  In  the  animal  world,  the 
destiuy  of  each  one  is  decided  by  its  personal  qualities.  In 
society,  a  man  attains  a  high  position,  or  marries  a  beautiful  woman^ 
because  he  is  of  high  birth,  or  wealthy,  although  he  may  be  ugly, 
lazy,  and  extravagant.  The  permanent  army  and  the  nary  would 
also  have  to  be  destroyed,  before  the  Darwinian  law  could  triumph. 
Conscription  on  the  Continent  aud  enlistment  in  England  (to 
a  less  degree)  condemn  many  of  the  strongest  and  most  warlike  men 
to  enforced  celibacy;  and,  as  they  are  subjected  to  exceptional  dangers 
in  the  way  of  haz.^ous  expeditions  and  wars,  the  death-rate  is  far 
higher  amongst  them  than  it  would  be  under  ordinary  circumstanceB. 
In  pre-historic  times,  or  in  a  general  way,  such  men  would  certainly 
have  begoltcu  offspring,  as  beiug  the  strongest  and  most  apt  to  survive  ; 
in  our  societies,  they  arc  decimated  or  condemned  to  celibacy. 

Uaving  borrowed  from  orthodox  political  economy  the  notion 
that  it  would  suffice  to  put  a  check  on  inopportune  State  interven- 
tion for  the  reign  of  justice  to  become  established,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  legislators  who  enacted 
the  poor-law,  and  all  recent  and  present  law-makers  "  who  have 
made  regulations  which  have  brought  into  being  a  permanent  body 
of  tramps,  who  ramble  from  union  to  union,  and  which  maintain  a 
oonataut  supply  of  felons  by  seuding  back  convicts  into  society 
under  such  conditions  that  they  are  almost  corapcUed  again  to 
commit  crimes,"  are  alone  responsible  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
working-classes.  But  may  we  not  blame  law-makers,  or,  rather, 
our  own  social  order,  for  measures  more  fatal  in  their  results  than 
either  of  these — for  instance,  the  law  which  concentrates  all  property 
into  the  bauds  of  a  few  owners  ?  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Herbert 
S|>enecr  wrote  some  lines  on  this  subject  which  are  the  most  severe 
indictment  against  the  present  social  order  that  has  ever  fallen  from 
the  pen  of  a  really  competent  writer : — 

"  Given  a  race  of  beings  haviUK  like  claims  to  pursue  the  objects  of  their 
desires-— given  a  world  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  thoae  desires — a  world 
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into  which  such  beiugs  are  similarly  born,  and  it  osavoidably  foHows  that 
they  have  equftl  rights  to  iho  uso  of  this  world.  For  if  each  of  them  '  boa 
freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he  i^nfringes  not  the  equal  freedom 
of  any  other,'  then  each  of  them  is  free  to  nse  the  earth  for  the  aatistaction 
oi  hia  wants,  provided  he  allows  all  others  the  same  liberty.  And,  conversely, 
it  is  manifest  that  no  one  or  jmrt  of  them  may  use  the  earth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  rest  from  similarly  ufiiog  it,  seeing  that  to  do  this  is  to 
assume  ^eater  freedom  than  the  rest,  and,  oonsoquently,  to  break  the  law. 
Equity,  therefore,  does  nfit  permit  properly  in  land.  On  examination,  all 
existing  titles  to  such  property  turn  out  to  be  invalid ;  those  fonnd^d  ou 
reclamatiOD  inclusive.  It  appears  that  not  even  an  eqmd  apportionment  of 
the  earth  amongst  its  inhabitants  cotild  generate  a  legitimate  proprlelorship. 
We  find  that,  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  n  claim  to  exclusive 
pOGsesaion  of  the  soil  involves  a  land-owning  despotism.  We  further  dud  that 
such  a  claim  is  constantly  denied  Iiy  the  enuctmente  of  our  legislature.  And 
we  find,  la-ttly,  that  the  theory  of  the  co-heirship  of  alt  men  to  the  soil  is 
consistent  with  the  highest  civilization  ;  and  that,  however  diflieutt  it  may  be 
to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity  sternly  commands  it  to  be  done." 
"  By-and-by,  men  may  Jenrn  that  to  deprive  otliers  of  their  righta  to  the 
use  of  the  earth  is  to  commit  a  crime  inferior  only  in  wickedness  to  the 
crime  of  taking  away  their  lives  or  personal  liberties."  ("Social 
Statics,"  cltap.  \x.) 

Uas  yir.  Ilerbert  Spencer  changed  his  opinions  as  to  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  soil  since  these  lines  were  written  ?  Not  at  all,  for,  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Coming  Slavery,"  he  writes  that  "  the 
movement  for  laud- nationalization  is  aiming  at  a  system  of  land- 
tenure  equitable  in  the  abstract.''*  But  if  society,  in  depriving 
numbers  of  persons  of  their  right  of  co-heirship  of  the  8oiI>  has  "  com- 
mitted a  crime  inferior  only  in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking 
away  their  lives  or  personal  liberties,"  ought  it  not,  in  common  justice, 
to  endeavour  to  repair  the  injury  done  ?  The  help  given  by  public 
assistance  compensates  very  feebly  for  the  advantages  they  are 
deprived  of.  In  his  important  book,  "  La  Propri^tc  Socialc,'' 
M.  Alfred  Fouillfee,  examining  the  question  from  another  standpoint, 
very  accurately  calls  this  assistance  "  la  justice  reparative."  The 
numerous  and  admirable  charitable  organizations  which  exist  in. 
England,  the  keen  emotion  and  deep  commiseration  manifested  when 
the  little  pamphlet,  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London/'  was  first 
published,  the  growing  prc-occupatioa  of  Qovernmeut  with  the 
condition  of  the  working-clasacs,  must  be  attributed,  in  the  first 
instance  certainly  to  Christian  feeling,  but  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
a  clearer  perception  of  certain  ill-defined  rights  possessed  by  those  who 
have  been  kept  deprived  of  national  or  rather  communal  co-heirship. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  expressed  this  idea  so  clearly  and  eloquently 
that  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  passage  : — 

"  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that,  erroneous  as  are  these  poor-law  and 
commuaist  theories,  these  assertions  of  a  mau's  right  to  uiaintonaDce  and  of 
his  right  to  have  work  provided  for  him,  they  are  nevertheless  nearly  rehited 
to  a  truth.  They  are  unsuccessful  efforts  to  express  the  fact  that  whoso  is 
bom  on  this  planet  of  ours  thereby  obtains  some  interest  in  it— may  aot  be 
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summarily  diamisaeJ  agatu — may  not  liave  hia  existence  ignored  by  those  in 
pOBEiessiou.  In  other  words,  ihey  are  ottempts  to  embody  that  thought  which 
lind«  its  logitiDiato  utterance  in  the  law :  All  men  have  equal  rijrhta  to  the  naa 
of  the  earth.  .  .  .  After  getting  from  under  the  grosaer  injustice  of  ilRvcry, 
men  could  not  help  beginning  in  course  of  time  to  feel  what  a  monatroua  thing 
it  was  that  nine  people  out  of  ten  should  lire  in  the  world  on  sufferance,  not 
having  even  standing  room  save  by  allowance  of  those  who  claim  the  earth's 
aurfeoe."     ('•  Social  Statics,"  p.  84  J.) 

Td'hen  one  reads  through  that  substantial  essay,  "  The  Man  versut 
The  State,"  it  appears  as  if  thu  principal  or,  indeed,  the  sole  aim  of 
State  socialism  were  the  extension  of  public  assistance  and  incrcftsed 
snccour  for  the  unworthy,  whereas  the  reality  is  quite  the  reverie  of 
this  I  Scieutifie  socialism  seeks,  first  of  all,  the  means  of  so  raising  the 
working-classes  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  mEuntain  thcmsclvca 
and,  consequently,  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  others;  and,  secondly, 
it  seeks  to  find  what  laws  are  the  most  in  conformity  with  absolute 
justice,  and  wiih  that  admirable  precept,  "Benefit  in  proportion  to 
merit,  reward  in  proportion  to  desert."'  In  the  speech  delivered  hy 
Mr.Shaw  Lefevre,  last  year  { 1 884],  as  President  of  the  Congressof  Social 
Science,  at  its  opening  meeting  at  Birmingham,  he  traced,  in  most 
striking  languiige,  all  the  good  that  State  intervention  had  effected 
in  England  of  late  years ;  Greater  justice  enforced  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,  children  better  educated  and  better  prepared 
to  become  useful  and  self-supporting  members  of  the  community,  the 
farmer  better  guaranteed  against  the  exaggerated  or  unjust  demands 
of  the  proprietor,  greater  facilities  for  saving  offered,  health  ensured 
to  future  geueralious  by  the  hours  of  labour  being  limited,  the  Uvea 
of  miners  further  safeguarded,  so  that  there  are  less  frequent 
appeals  to  public  assistance,  and,  as  a  practical  result  of  this  last 
measure,  the  mortality  in  mines  fallen  in  the  last  three  years  to  m_s 
22*1  per  thousand,  as  compared  to  27"2  per  thousand  during  the  ten  ^^y\ 
previous  years — a  decrease  of  SO  per  cent,  t  One  fact  is  sufiicienl-:^^^ 
to  show  the  great  progress  due  to  this  State  legislation  :  in  an  ever-^-^fl 
increasing  population,  crime  is  rapidly  and  greatly  diminishing. 

Suppose  that,  through  makiug  better  laws,  lucu  arrive  gradually  at#'.^s<< 
the  condition  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry,  or  at  an  organ izatioiE:x'«)i 
simitar  to  that  existiug  in  the  agricultural  cantons  of  Switzerland^  JB 
tliat  is  to  say,  that  each  family  living  in  the  country  has  a  plot  ot «:»  c 
ground  to  cultivate  and  a  honsc  to  live  in :  in  this  case  every  one  m.m: 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  full  fruit  of  his  labour,  and  receives  reward  'mlm  ii 
proportion  to  his  activity  and  industry,  which  is  certainly  the  verj^' 
ideal  of  justice — cuique  suuni. 

The    true    instinct    of   humauity  has    ever  so  understood    socia. 
organization  that  property  is  the  indispensable  basis  ofthe  family,  anc^^  d 
ft  necessary  condition  of  freedom.     To  prevent  any  one  iudiridua^""/ 
from  being  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  soil,  which  was  in  primitive  tf^e^MV 
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I  considered  to  be  the  collective  properly  of  the  tribe,  it  iras  subjected 
to  periodical  diri$ions;  these,  indeed,  still  take  place  in  the  Swiss 
Allmeud,  iu  sonic  Scottish  towDships,  in  the  greater  part  of  Java,  and 
in  the  Russian  Mir. 

If  such  a  rtgime  as  this  were  established,  there  would  be  no  more 
"  tramps  wandering  from  union  to  union."  In  such  a  state  of  society 
as  this,  not  in  such  as  ours,  the  supreme  law  which  ought  to  govern 
all  economic  relations  might  he  realized.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
admirably  dcRttcs  this  law  in  the  following  passage: — 

"  I  suppose  u  dictum  on  which  the  current  creed  and  the  creed  of  scienoo 
are  at  one  may  be  considered  to  have  aa  high  an  authority  as  can  be  found. 
Well,  the  coiiiuiuud,  If  any  Kouid  not  work,  neither  «kotUd  he  eat,  is  siuiply 
a  Christian  onuncintion  of  that  universnl  l.iw  of  n.ititre  under  which  ilfc  has 
reached  its  present  height,  the  law  that  a  creature  not  energetic  enough  to 
maintain  ilstiW  must  die  ;  the  sole  diAerence  bein^,  that  ihtj  law  which  in  one 
case  is  to  be  artiUciuUy  enforced  is  iu  tlic  otlier  cusc  a  natural  necessity ." 

(This  passage  ought  to  be  transcribed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
treatise  ou  social  science  as  the  supreme  aim  of  all  sociological  research ; 
only  the  delusion,  borrowed  from  the  old  political  ecouomy,  which  con- 
sists in  the  belief  that  this  dictum  of  science  and  Christianity  is  in 
practice  in  our  midst,  ought  to  be  supprestscd. 

■  Ib  it  not  a  fact  that,  everywhere,  those  who  can  prove  by  authentic 
Bilocnments  that,  for  centuries  past,  their  ancestors  have  thriven  in  idlc- 
V&ess  are  the  richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  sought  after?     Only 

at  some  future  date  will  this  dictum  of  science  and  Christianity  be 
brought  to  bear  on  our  social  organization,  and  oiir  descendants  will 
then  establish  an  order  of  things  which  will  create  ccauonilc  responsi- 
bility, and  ensure  to  each  the  integral  enjoyment  of  the  produce  of 
Lis  labour.  The  difficult  but  necessary  work  of  sociology  is  to 
endeavour  to  discover  what  this  organization  should  be,  and  to  prepare 
its  advent.      Mr.  Shaw  Lcfevrc's  speech  shows  very  clearly  the  road 

■  that  ought  to  he  taken. 

■  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks,  however,  that  this  road  would  lead 
HroB  directly  to  a  condition  of  universal  slavery.  The  State  would 
"gradually  monopolize   all   industrial   enterprises,  beginning  with  the 

railways  and  telegraphs  as  it  has  already  done  in  (icrmauy  and 
B  Belgium,  then  some  other  industries  as  in  France,  then  mines,  and 
'finally,  after  the  nationalization  of  land,  it  would  also  take  up  agri- 
cultural enteriirise.  The  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  citiiEcit  must  he 
measured,  he  says,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
vhich  he  lives,  but  by  the  small  number  of  laws  to  which  he  is  subject. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  the  slave  is  that  he  is  forced  to  work  for 
another's  benefit.  The  degree  of  his  slavery  varies  according  to  the 
greater  or  smaller  extent  to  nliich  effort  is  compulsorily  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  instead  of  for  self-benefit ;  iu  the  rryime 
which  is  approaching,  man  will  have  to  work  for  the  State,  and  to 
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give  up  to  it  the  largest  portion  of  hia  produce.  What  matters  it 
that  the  master  under  whose  eommand  he  labours  is  not  an  individual, 
but  society  ?     Thna  argues  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

Tn  ray  opinion,  the  State  will  never  arrive  at  a  mouo(K>ly  of  all 
industries^  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  snch  a  system  would  never 
answer.  It  is  possible  that  some  day  a  social  organization  such  as 
M.  Albert  SchafDc^formerly  Finance  Minister  in  Austria^bas  explained, 
may  grow  up,  in  which  all  branches  of  production  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  co-operative  societiei.  But,  be  that  as  it  may^  men  would  be 
no  more  slaves  in  workshops  belonging  to  the  State  than  in  those  of 
merchants  or  manufacturers  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
can  very  casilj  assure  himself  of  this  fact.  Let  him  visit  the  State 
collieries  at  Saarbruck,  or  inspect  the  Belgian  railways,  and  interrogate 
all  the  officials  and  workmen  employed ;  he  will  6nd  that,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  qnite  as  free,  quite  as  contented  with 
their  lot,  as  those  engaged  in  any  private  industry.  There  is  even  &r 
more  guarantee  against  arbitrary  measures,  so  that  their  real  freedom 
is  greater  than  elsewhere.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  posts  in 
any  industries  belonging  to  the  State  are  always  sought  for  by  the 
best  workmen.  If  the  degree  of  man's  slavery  varies  according  to 
the  ratio  between  that  which  he  is  forced  to  yield  up  and  that  which 
he  is  allowed  to  retain,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of 
workmen  and  small  farmers  arc  certainly  slaves  now,  for  they  have 
very  little  or  no  proper^,  and,  as  their  conation  almost  entirely 
depends  on  the  hard  law  of  competition,  they  can  only  retain  for 
themselves  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  !  Arc  the  Italian  contadini, 
whose  sad  lot  I  depicted  in  my  "  Lettres  d'ltalic,"  firee  ?  They  are 
reduced  to  live  entirely  on  bad  maize,  which  subjects  them  to  that 
terrible  scourge,  the  pellagra.  What  sad  truth  is  contained  in  their 
reply  to  the  Minister  who  advised  them  not  to  emigrate  !— 

•'  What  do  you  mean  by  the  nation  ?  Do  you  refer  to  the  most  miserable 
of  the  inh:ibitants  of  the  land  ?  1/  so,  wo  aro  indeed  the  nation.  Look  atour 
pale  and  emaciated  faces,  our  bodies  worn  out  with  over-fatigne  and  insutficient 
food.  Wc  sow  and  reap  com,  but  never  taste  white  bread ;  we  cultivate  the 
vine,  but  a  drop  of  wine  never  touches  our  Up9.  We  raise  cattle,  bat  never 
ea,t  meat ;  we  are  covered  with  rag^,  we  live  in  wretched  hovels  ;  in  winter 
we  suffer  from  the  cold,  and  boJi  winter  and  summer  &Dm  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Can  a  land  which  does  not  provide  its  inhabitants,  who  are  wiUing 
to  work,  with  sufficient  to  live  upon,  be  considered  by  them  as  a  father- 
Und  ?  " 

The  Flemish  agricultural  labourer,  who  earns  less  than  a  shilling 
a-day,  and  the  small  farmer,  whose  rack-rent  absorbs  the  entire  net 
profits ;  the  Highland  crofters,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  commuDal 
land,  the  sacrod  inheritance  of  primitive  times,  where  they  could 
at  least  raise  a  few  head  of  cattle;  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  whose 
Terr  life-blnod  is  drained  by  European  creditors — in  a  wordy  all  the 
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wretched  beings  all  over  the  world  where  the  soil  is  owned  by  non- 
workers,  and  who  labour  for  insufficient  remuneration ;  can  they,  any 
of  them,  be  called  free  ?  It  is  just  possible  that,  if  the  State  were  to 
become  the  uniTersal  industry  director  (whicb,  in  my  opinion,  ia  au 
impoMible  hypothesis],  their  couditiou  would  not  be  improred  ;  but 
at  all  events  it  could  not  be  worse  thuu  it  is  now. 

I  do  not  believe  that  "  liberty  muat  be  surrendered  in  proportion 
as  the  material  welfare  in  cored  for/'  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
degree  of  well-being  is  a  ucceaSary  condition  of  liberty.  It  is  a 
mockery  to  call  a  man  free  who,  by  labour,  cannot  secure  to  himself 
the  necessaries  of  existence,  or  to  whom  labour  is  impossible  because 
he  poncsaes  nothing  of  his  own,  and  no  one  will  employ  him ! 

Compare  tbe  life  of  the  soldier  with  that  of  the  hired  workman 
cither  in  a  mine  or  a  factory.  The  fi  rat  is  the  type  of  the  serf  in  "  The 
Coming  Slavery/'  and  the  second  the  type  of  the  independent  man 
in  an  industrial  organization  under  the  firee  contract  regime. 
Which  of  the  two  possesses  the  most  real  liberty  ?  The  soldiefj 
when  his  daily  duties  are  accomplished,  may  read,  walk,  or  enjoy 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  tastes;  the  workman,  when  he  returns 
home  worn  out  with  fatigue  after  eleven  or  twelve  hours'  hard  labour, 
too  often  finds  no  other  recreation  than  the  gin-palace.  The  labourer 
at  his  task  must  always,  aud  all  day  long,  obey  the  foreman  or 
overseer,  whether  he  be  employed  by  a  private  individual,  by  the 
State,  or  by  a  co-operative  society. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "  you  have  been  free  to 
spend  your  earnings  iu  any  way  which  pleases  you ;  hereafter  you 
shall  not  be  free  to  spend  it,  but  it  will  be  spent  for  the  general 
benefit."  The  important  point,  he  adds,  is  the  amount  taken  from 
me,  not  the  band  that  takes  it.  But  if  what  is  taken  from  my 
revenue  is  employed  to  make  a  public  park  which  I  am  free  to  enter 
whenever  I  feel  iucliued,  to  build  public  baths  where  I  may  bathe 
in  summer  or  winter,  to  open  libraries  for  my  recreation  aud 
instructtoQ,  clubs  where  I  may  spend  my  evenings,  and  schools 
where  my  children  may  receive  an  education  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  their  own  way  in  the  world ;  to  build  healthy  houses,  let 
at  a  low  rent,  which  save  me  the  cruel  necessity  of  living  in  slums, 
where  the  soul  and  the  body  are  alike  degraded ;  if  all  this  be  done, 
would  the  result  be  the  same  as  if  this  sum  were  taken  by  some 
private  Crccsus  to  spend  on  his  personal  pleasures  and  caprices?  In 
the  course  of  last  summer,  while  in  Switzerland  and  Baden,  I  visited 
several  \'illage8  where  each  family  is  supplied,  from  forests  belong- 
ings to  the  commune,  with  wood  for  building  purposes  and  for 
fuel ;  also  with  pasturage  for  their  cattle,  and  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground  on  which  to  grow  potatoes,  fruit,  aud  vegetables.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  wages  of  all    public    servants  are  paid  for  from 
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the  communal  revenue,  so  thnt  there  is  no  local  taxation  whatever.* 
Suppose  that  these  woods  and  meadows,  and  this  land,  all  belonged 
to  a  landed  proprietor,  instead  of  to  the  eouiniunc ;  lie  would  go  and 
la^nsh  the  revenue  in  large  capitals  or  in  travelling.  What  au 
immense  difference  this  would  make  to  the  iuhabitants!  To  appre- 
ciate this,  it  suffices  merely  to  compare  the  coudition  of  the  Highland 
crofters,  the  free  citizens  of  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
■world,  and  whose  race  has  ever  been  laborious,  with  that  of  the 
population  of  these  villages,  hidden  away  in  the  Alpine  cantons 
of  Switzerland  or  in  the  gorges  of  the  Black  Forest.  If,  in  the 
Highland  villages  of  Scotland,  rentals  had  been,  as  in  these  happy 
communes  of  Switzerland  and  Baden,  partly  reserved  for  the  in- 
habitants, and  partly  employed  iu  objects  of  general  utility,  how 
very  different  would  Iiave  been  the  lot  of  these  poor  people  I  Had 
they  but  been  allowed  to  keep  for  themselves  the  sea-weed  and  the 
kelp  which  the  sea  brings  them,  how  far  better  off  would  they  have 
been  than  they  now  arc,  as  is  admirably  proved  in  Mr.  Blaekie^s 
interesting  book,  "  The  Scottish  Highlanders." 

A  similar  remark  may  also  be  applied  to  politics.  What  matters 
it,  says  Jlr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  I  myself  contribute  to  make 
laws  if  these  laws  deprive  roc  uf  my  liberty?  He  mentions  ancient 
Greece  as  an  example  to  startle  us  at  the  notion  of  our  coming  state 
of  slavery.  He  writes:  "In  ancient  Greece  the  accepted  principle 
was,  that  the  citizen  belonged  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  family, 
but  to  his  city — the  city  being,  with  the  Greek,  equivalent  to  the 
community.  And  this  doctrine,  proper  to  a  state  of  constant 
warfare,  is  one  which  socialism  unawares  re-introduces  into  a 
state  intended  to  be  purely  industrial."  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
the  r^f/ime  of  ancient  Greek  cities^  which  was  founded  on  slavery, 
cannot  be  suitable  to  modern  society,  which  is  based  on  a  system  of 
labour.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  what  Greece  was, 
nor  all  we  owe  to  that  Greek  civilization,  which,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  the  "  coming  slavery  "  threatens  to  re-introduce  amongst  us. 
Not  only  philosophy,  literature,  and  arts  flourished  as  they  have  never 
done  in  any  other  age,  but  the  political  system  so  stamped  characters 

*  I  luny  mentioa  na  an  exunpltf,  the  township  of  PrtndenKtadt,  at  th«  foot  of  the 
Kaiebia,  iu  Baden.  Not  a  BiDfjlo  larthiug  of  tiucatioD  bu  been  ]iaid  xmcc  its  foutid&tioD  in 
IX>1.  Tha  cotntniine  (la^setutL'S  about  .'i,(K>0  acres  of  pine  lbr«it  nod  meadow  Lujd, 
worth  abfjut  £10.(K>0  dterlin;^,  Ttis  1.4:!U  iulin,Utauta  liavc  each  as  uiiicli  wood  for 
their  biiiUUng  jiiiqioses  ami  tiling  as  ttiey  wi&1i  for,  and  each  one  can  eciid  oDt  to 
jjosttiru,  diinug  the  BuronKn*,  his  cattle,  which  ho  fcvds  duriug  thv  wiuter  months. 
The  scbools,  cmircb,  thurbui^Jifari-a,  aiid  foimtains  ar*  all  well  oarad  for,  and  evenr  year 
considerable  iDi{ir<iTein«rit8  arc  mstlc.  100,000  iiinrkn  were  emfiloyed  in  1383  for  the 
eatahluhiDCDt  to  the  village,  of  a  distribcttiou  of  water,  vith  iron  pipes.  A  hospital 
has  been  built,  and  a  pariliuu  iu  the  nmrkot  jilooe,  where  a  haaift  plays  on  f^te-asys. 
Each  >*ear  n  distribution  of  the  Rurplue  reTcnttc  ia  ma  Ic  amonj;st  the  families,  anil  they 
eMh  obtain  from  .'lO  to  CO  iiiairkB,  or  HhtlliufiB,  and  mure  still  when  an  eztraordinary 
qoantity  of  timber  has  l>ec»  nuld.  In  ]bii'2,  SO.OOO  marks  wvre  distributed  asiouKSt  tb« 
1,420  nllagera.     What  a  favoured  country,  is  it  not  t 
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with  iudividuality  that  the  inustrious  men  of  Greece  are  types  of 
human  greatneas,  \rho8o  deeds  and  sayings  -wiU  be  CDgravcn  on  the 
memory  of  men  so  long  as  the  world  lasts.  If  the  "  coming  slavery  " 
gives  ua  such  meu  as  Piaistratua,  Plato,  Aristotle,  XenophoD,  Lycur- 
gu8,  Sophocles,  Tbucydides,  Kpamiuondas,  Aristides,  or  Pericles,  we 
shall,  I  think,  have  no  cause  to  complaiu  !  But  how  ia  it  that  Greece 
produced  such  a  hevy  of  great  men  ?  By  her  democratic  institutions, 
combiued  with  a  marvellous  system  of  education,  which  developed 
simultaueously  tlie  faculties  of  the  niiud  aud  the  body. 

The  German  army,  in  spite  of  its  iron  discipline,  arrives  at  results 
somewhat  similar,  though  iu  a  less  degree.     A  rough  peasant  joius  a 
regiment ;  he  is  taught  to  walk  properly,  to  swim,  and   to  shift  for 
himself;  his  education  is  made  more   complete,  aud  he  becomes  a 
man  of  independent  character,  better  fitted  to  survive  in  tlie  struggle 
K  for  life.     If  the  authorities  in  tuwus   levy  heavy  taxes,  and  employ 
"  the  money  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  aud  in  form- 
ing those  who  need  formiug,  cvcu  more  than  in  the  German  army,  and 
after   the  fashion  of  the   ancient  Greeks,  vrill  not  the  generations 
yet  to  come  be  better  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  to  main- 
tain an  honourable  position,  than  if  tliey  had  been  allowed  to  pass  their 
childhood  in  the  gutters  ?     Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  reasons  falsely  when, 
he  says,  "  What  matters  it  that  I  make  the  laws  if  these  laws  deprive 
me  of  ray  liberty  ?  "      Laws  which  tax  me  to  degrade  aud  rob   me 
are  odious,  but  laws  which  deprive  mo  of  what  I  have  for  my  own 
good    and  for  the   further  development   of  my  faculties  are  well- 
meaning,  as  is  the  constraint  imposed  on  his  children  by  a  wise  father 
for  their  instruction  or  correction.     Besides,  to  contribute  to  make 
laws  elevates  a  man's  character.      As  Stuart  Mill  has  proved,  this  is 
indeed  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  an   extension  of  the  sulFr^e. 
A  man  called  upon  to  vote  is  naturally  raised  from   the  sphere  of 
personal    to    that    of    general     interests.      He    will    read,    discuss, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  information.      Others  will    argue  with  him, 
try  to  change  his  opinions,  and  he  will  himself  realize  that  he  has  a 
certain  importance  of  his  own,  that  he   has  a  word   to  say  iu  the 
direction  of  public  affairs.     The  elevating  influence  of  this  sentiment 
OTer  French,  aud  still  more  over  Swiss,  citizens  is  remarkable. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  for  political  and  social  reforms  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  fruits,  the  society  into  which  they  are  introduced  must  be 
£xi  a  sufBciently  advanced  condition  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
a.ppty  them,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  improved  institutions 

rake  better  men. 
Go  to  Norway  ;  critnes  are  hardly  known  there.     In  the  country 
f>^?ople  never  close  their  doors  at  night,  locks  and  boKs  are  scarcely 
c_K»Qwn,   and  there  are   no    ruhlxiries ;  probably,   first,  because    the 
>^X)ple  are  moral  and  religiouS;  but  certainly,  also,  because  property 
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IB  Tcry  equally  divided.  None  live  iu  opulence  and  none  in  absolute 
beggary,  and  certainly  misery  and  dc^adation^  which  often  resnlts 
{torn  misery,  are  the  causes  of  the  great  majority  of  crimes. 

The  rich  financier,  Helvetius,  wrote,  very  truly,  that,  if  every 
citizen  were  au  owner  of  property,  the  general  tone  of  the  nation 
would  be  conservative,  but  if  the  majority  have  nothing,  robbery  then 
becomes  the  general  aim.    ('*  Dc  rHommc,"  sect.  vi.  chap,  vii.) 

In  conclusion,  let  us  try  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Two 
systems  ore  suggested  as  cures  for  the  evils  nnder  which  society  is 
suflcring.  Ou  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said,  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  aocialiam,  that  these  evils  are  the  conse- 
quences of  men's  perversity  and  selfishness,  and  that  it  behoves 
chanty  and  fraternity  to  remedy  them.  %Ve  must  do  our  best  to 
assist  our  unfortunate  brethren.  But  how  ?  By  trying,  Christ  tells 
us,  to  imitate  God's  Kingdom,  where  "  the  last  shall  be  first  and  the 
6rst  last ;  "—or  by  "  having  all  things  iu  comraon,""  say  the  Apostles 
in  all  the  ardour  of  primitive  Christianity,  and  later  ou  certain 
religious  communities  ; — or  by  the  giving  of  alms  and  other  charitable 
acts,  says  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  ages ; — while  socialism  main- 
tains that  this  may  be  eftected  by  reforms  in  the  laws  regulating  the 
division  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  political  economy  and 
e^-olutionary  sociology  teach  xis  that  these  miseries  are  the  Inevitable 
and  beneficent  conscqucuccs  of  natural  laws;  that  these  laws,  being 
necessary  conditions  of  progress,  any  endeavour  to  do  away  with 
them  would  be  to  disturb  the  order  of  nature  and  delay  the  dawn  of 
better  things.  By  "  the  weeding  out  of  the  sickly  and  infirm,"  and 
the  survival  nf  the  fittest,  the  process  of  amelioration  of  species  in 
the  animal  kingdom  is  accompli. shed.  This  law  of  natural  selection 
should  be  allowed  free  and  ample  scope  in  human  society.  *'  Society 
is  not  a  manufacture,  but  a  growth."  Might  is  really  right,  for  it  is 
to  the  general  interest  that  the  mighty  should  triumph  and  perpetuate 
the  race.     Thus  argues  what  is  now  called  Science. 

In  a  book  entitled  "  The  True  History  of  Joshua  Dandson,*'  the 
author  places  ideal  Christianity  and  contemporary  society  face  to 
face,  and  shows  very  clearly  the  opposition  which  exists  between  the 
doctrines  of  woiild-be  science  and  those  of  the  Gospel : — 

"If  the  liogmas  of  political  economy  are  really  exnct,  if  the  laws  of  the 
struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  inusL  really  bo  applied  to  human 
society,  lis  well  as  to  plants  and  animalii,  then  let  us  nt  onoe  admit  that 
Christianity,  which  gives  asBistance  to  tho  poor  and  reedy,  .md  which 
stretches  uut  u  hand  to  llic  sinner,  is  a  mere  fully ;  and  let  xis  at  once  abandon 
a  belief  %vhicli  inlluencefi  neither  our  polittcat  institutions  nor  our  social 
arrangements,  and  which  ouff/it  not  to  intlucncc  thom.  If  Christ  was  right, 
then  our  present  Cliriatiunity  is  wrong,  and  if  sociology  really  contains 
scientific  truth,  then  Jesus  of  Nazareth  spoke  and  acted  iu  vain,  or  rather 
He  rebelled  against  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.'^  (Taucbnitz  edition, 
p.  252.) 
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"Mt.  William  Graham,  in  his  "Creed  of  Science 
as  follows : — 


(p.  278),  writes 


"  Tliifl  great  aud  &r-reaching  coatrorcrsj.  tbe  most  importaot  in  the 
liiator}'  of  our  apecies,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  human  society  itself,  and 
•certainly  as  old  a&  the  *  Kepublic '  of  Plato,  in  which  it  is  diacussud,  or  as 
Christianity,  which  began  with  a  comnmnistic  form  of  society,  had  yet  only 
williia  the  past  hall-c:GQtury  come  (o  be  felt  a.s  a  coutroremy  inTolving  real 

I  and  living  iRsues  of  a  momentoaa  character,  and  not  utopiaa  only  remotely 
bordering  upon  tho  possible." 
I  think  it  may  he  proved  that  this  so-called  "doctrine  of  science" 
is  contrary  to  facts,  and  is,  conscqacutly,  not  scientific ;  whereas  the 
<rrced  of  Christianity  is  in  keeping  with  both  present  factK  and  ideal 

I  humanity. 
Darwin  borrowed  bis  idea  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the 
•nrriTal  of  the  fittest  from  Malthus,  from  whom  he  also  drew  his 
theories  of  evolution  and  of  transformism;  but  no  naturalist  ever 
dreamt  of  applying  either  of  these  laws  to  human  society.  It 
has  been  reserved  to  socinlogy  to  attempt  this,  because  it  has 
accepted,  blindfolded,  from  the  hands  of  economists,  this  most 
erroneous  principle :  that  society  is  governed  by  natural  laws,  and 
that  it  suffices  to  give  them  free  scope  for  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  and  prosperity  to  rcigu.  it  is  manifestly  true  that,  as 
human  society  is  cumpi-eheuded  in  what  we  call  Nature,  it  must 
obey  her  laws ;  but  the  laws  and   institutions,  in   all  their  different 

» forms,  which  decree  as  to  the  acquisition  and  transmission  of  j)roperty 
or  possessions,  and  hereditary  succession,  in  a  wonl,  all  civil  and 
penal  laws,  emanate  from  men's  will,  and  irom  the  decisions  of  legis- 
lators ;  and  if  esperieucc,  or  a  higher  conception  of  justice,  shows 
us  that  these  laws  arc  bad,  or  in  any  way  lacking,  we  are  free  to 
change  them.  As  far  as  the  Darwinian  laws  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  to  apply  them  to  existing  society  without 
more  radically  destroying  all  established  institutions  than  the  most 
avowed  Nihilist  would  wish  to  do. 

If  it  be  really  adrisable  that  the  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest" 
should  be  established  amongst  us,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be 
t-Ue  abolition  of  all  laws  which  punish  theft  and  murder.     Animals  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food  by  physical  activity  and  the  use  of  their 
xnuscles.  Among  men,  in  consequence  of  successive  institutions,  such  as 
«lavery,  servitude,  and  revenue,  numbers  of  people  now  live  in  plenty  on 
^heir  income,  and  do  nothing  at  all.      If  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  really 
desirous  to   sec   the  supreme  priuciplc,  "  reward   in   proportion    to 
desert,''  in  force  amoug&t  us,  he  must  obtain,  first  of  all,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  existing  regulations  as  to  property.    In  the  animal  world, 
't-lie  destiny  of  each  ia  decided  by  its  aptitudes.    Among  ourselves,  the 
destiny  of  each  is  determined  by  the  advantages  obtained  or  inherited 
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from  parcDts,  and  llic  heir  to,  or  owner  of,  a  large  estate  is  sure  to  be 
well  received  e^-erywhere.  We  see  then,  that  before  Darwinian  laws 
can  become  established,  family  succession  must  be  abolished.  Animals, 
like  plants,  obey  the  instiucts  of  nature,  and  reproduce  themselves 
rapidly ;  but  incessant  carnage  prevents  their  too  excessive  multipli- 
cation !  As  men  become  more  civilized,  peace  becomes  more  general ; 
they  talk  of  their  fellow-meu  as  their  brothers,  and  some  pbitoaophers 
even  dream — the  madmen! — of  arbitration  supplanting  war  !  The 
equilibrium  between  the  births  and  the  deaths  is  thus  upset !  To 
balance  it  again,  let  us  glorify  battles,  and  exclaim,  n-ith  General 
Moltke,  that  the  idea  of  suppressing  them  is  a  mischievous  Utopia; 
let  us  impose  silence  on  those  dangerous  fanatics  who  repeat  inces- 
santly, "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 

In  the  very  heart  of  nature  reigns  seeming  injustice ;  or,  as  M. 
llenan  puts  it  more  strongly,  nature  is  the  embodiment  of  injustice. 
A  falling  stone  crushes  both  the  honest  man  and  the  scamp!  A 
bird  goes  out  to  find  food  for  its  young,  and  after  long  search  is  return- 
ing to  its  nest  with  its  well-earned  gains,  when  an  eagle,  the  despot 
of  the  air, swoojia  down  and  steals  the  food;  we  think  this  iniquitous 
and  odious,  and  would  not  tolerate  such  an  instance  amongst  us. 
Vigorous  Cain  kills  gentle  Abel.  Right  and  justice  protest.  They 
should  not  do  so,  for  it  is  the  mere  putting  iu  practice  "  of  the 
purifying  process  by  which  nature  weeds  out  the  least  powerful  and 
prevents  the  vitiation  of  the  race  by  the  multiplication  of  its  inferior 
samples."  Helvetiua  admirably  defines,  for  ila  condemnation,  this 
Darwinian  law  which,  Herbert  Spencer  would  have  society  accept : — 

"  The  Mivage  says  to  those  who  are  weaker  th«n  himself :  Ix>ok  np  to  the 
aides  and  you  see  the  eagle  swooping  down  on  the  dove ;  cast  your  eyes  on  the 
earth  and  yon  see  the  lion  tcarinc;  tu  pieces  the  stag  or  tlio  autctope ;  while  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocfiOQ  Boiall  Bshcs  ure  destroyed  by  sharks.  The  whole  of 
nature  nnnoiinces  that  the  weak  must  be  the  prey  of  thu  strong.  Strength  is 
a  gift  of  the  gods.  Through  it  I  become  posassaor  of  all  it  is  in  my  power  to 
capture."     ("  De  riiomme,"  iv.  8). 

The  constant  effort  of  moralists  and  legislators  has  been  to  replace 
the  reign  of  might  by  a  reign  of  justice.  As  Bacon  says,  /« 
gocietaie  atit  vis  aut  lex  viget.  The  object  is  to  subject  men's 
actions  more  and  more  to  the  empire  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law 
should  be  more  and  more  in  conformity  with  equity.  Society  has 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  great  extent,  too  much  a  rcflcctioa  of 
nature.  Violations  of  justice  arc  numerous,  and,  if  these  are  to  be 
put  a  stop  to,  wc  must  oppose  ourselves  still  more  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  instead  of  coutemphitiug  their  rc-establlshmcuL 

Tliis  is  why  Christianity,  which  is  an  ardent  aspiration  after  justice, 
is  in  real  accordance  with  true  science.  In  the  book  of  Job  the  pro- 
blem is  tragically  pro[ioscd.  The  uujust  are  equally  happy  with  the 
just,  andj  as  in  nature,  the  strong  live  at  the   cost  of  the  weak. 
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Right  protests  against  this,  and  the  voice  of  the  poor  is  raised  agaiDst 
their  oppressors.  Listen.  What  deep  thought  is  contained  iu  the 
following  passage  ! — "  "Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yen, 
arc  mighty  in  power  ?  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight  with 
them,  and  their  offspring  before  tlieir  eyes.  Their  houses  are  safe 
from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them  "  (Job  rxi.  7-9). 
Some  remove  laud-marks ;  they  violently  take  away  flocks  and  feed 
thereof.  They  cause  him  to  go  naked  without  clothing,  and  they 
take  away  the  sheaf  from  the  hungry;  which  make  oil  within 
their  walls,  and  tread  their  wiuc-presses,  and  au§cr  thirst"  (Job 
xxiv.  2.  10,  11). 

■  The  prophets  of  Israel  raised  an  eloquent  protest  against  the 
evils  then  reigning  in  society,  and  auuouucctl  that  a  time  should  come 
when  justice  would  be  established  upon  the  earth.  These  hopes  of  a 
Messiah  were  expressed  in  such  precise  terms  that  they  may  serve  as 
a  programme   of  the  reforms  which  yet  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

H  "  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save  tlie  children  of 
the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  He  shall  spare 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  shaU  save  the  souls  of  the  needy.     There 

■  kball  be  an  handful  of  corn  iu  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains" [Psalm  Isxii.  4, 13,  16).  "And  the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace  ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietne&s  and  as>!ur- 
Bnce  for  ever "  (Isaiah  xxxii.  17).  "  Surely  I  will  no  more  give 
thy  corn  to  be  meat  for  thine  enemies,  and  the  sous  of  the  stranger 
shall  not  drink  thy  wine,  for  the  which  thou  hast  laboured  ;  but 
they  that  have  gathered  it  shall  cat  it,  and  praise  the  Lord ;  Bud 
they  that  have  brought  it  together  sliall  driak  it  in  the  courts  of  My 
holiness  "  (Isaiah  Ixii.  a,  9).     In  the  New  Jerusalem  "  there  shall  be 

Hxo  more  sorrow  nor  crying."  "They  shall  not  build,  and  another 
inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat;  for  as  the  days  of  a 
tree  are  the  days  of  My  people,  and  Mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the 
work  of  their  hands  "  (Isaiah  Ixv.  21.  22). 

The  prophet  thus  raisc«  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  poor,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  not  of  charity  and  mercy.     "The  Lord  will  enter 

H  iuto  judgment   with   the    ancients    of  His  people  and   the  princes 

thereof :  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the  vineyard  j  the  spoil  of  the  poor  ia 

in  your  houses.     What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  My  people  to  pieces, 

and  grind  the  faces  of  the  puor  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  "  ( Isaiah 

iii.  14-,  15).     "  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 

field  to  field  till  there  be  uo  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in 

the   midst  of  the  earth"  (Isaiah  v.  8).      In  the  future  society  pro- 

f>e-Tty  will  be  ensured  to  all,  and  every  one  will  "  sit  under  his  vioe 

r(l  under  his  fig-tree"  (Micuh  iv.  4). 
The  ideal  of  the    prophets  comprehends,  then,  in   the  first   place, 
e  triumph  of  justice,  which  will   bring  liberty  to  the  oppressed. 
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consolation  to  the  outcast^  and  the  produce  of  their  labours  to  the 
workers ;  and  sccoudly,  and  cbicfiy,  it  vill  bring  the  glorification 
and  domination  of  the  elect  people — Israel. 

The  ideal  of  the  Gospel  makes  less  of  this  second  consideration  of 
oational  grandeur  and  pre-eminence,  and  places  in  the  foreground 
the  radical  transformation  of  the  social  order.  The  Gospel  is  the 
"good  tidings  of  great  jt»y,"  the  lEivayyiXtov,  carried  to  the  poor,  the 
approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — that  is  to  say,  of  the  reign  of 
justice.  "The  last  shall  be  first;"  therefore  the  pretended"  natural 
order  "  will  be  reversed  ! 

Who  will  possess  the  earth  ?  Not  the  mightiest,  as  in  the  animal 
creation,  aud  as  Darwiuiau  laws  decree ;  not  the  rich,  "  for  it  is 
easier  for  a  camel  to  go  tlirough  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Lazarus  is  received  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  while  Dives  is  cast  into  the  place  of  torment,  "  where  there 
is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  The  first  of  biological  precepts, 
the  one  respecting  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  it  immolates  others 
for  personal  benefit,  is  essentially  selfish,  which  is  a  vice  incessantly 
reprobated  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others  "  (Philip- 
pians  ii.  -4).  The  chief  of  all  Christian  ^nrtnes  is  charity ;  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you" 
(St.  Matthew  vi.  33). 

How  very  true  is  the  economic  doctrine  that,  with  cqnitable  laws, 
each  should  enjoy  the  integral  produce  of  his  labour,  and  that,  wera 
this  the  esse,  personal  activity  would  attain  its  highest  degree. 
Nothing  is  more  adverse  to  the  prosjieriiy  of  a  nation  than  unjust 
laws;  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  prophets  and  Christ  teach  us. 

If  Darwinian  laws  were  applied  to  human  society,  the  ntility  of 
history,  considered  as  a  moral  lesson  for  both  kings  and  people,  would 
he  destroyed.  The  history  of  man  might  then  be  looked  upon  as  a. 
mere  zoological  strife  between  nation.^,  and  a  simple  lengthening  out 
of  natural  history.  What  moral  instruction  can  possibly  be  drawn 
from  the  study  of  the  animal  world,  where  the  strong  devour  or  destroy 
the  weak.     No  spectacle  couM  he  more  odious  or  more  demoraliting! 

The  incomparable  sublimity  of  the  Gospel,  wliich  is,  alas!  only 
too  often  misinterpreted,  consists  in  an  ardent  longing  for  perfection, 
in  that  aspiration  for  an  ideal  of  justice  which  urged  Jesus  and  His 
earliest  disciples  to  condemn  the  world  as  it  then  was.  Tlience 
sprang  the  hatred  of  evil  in  its  many  various  forms,  the  desire  for 
better  things,  for  reforms  and  progress !  Why  do  Mahometans 
stand  still  iu  the  march  of  civilization,  while  Christian  countries 
advance  ever  more  and  more  rapidly  ?  Because  the  first  are  resigned 
to  evil,  whereas  the  second  combat   and   endeavour  to  extirpate  it. 
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The  Btoiciara — the  elevated  character  of  which  can  hardly  be 
safficiently  admired— the  austerity,  and  purity  of  such  aucieiita  as 
Marcus  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  bowed  before  absolute  facts,  looking 
upon  them  as  the  inevitable  results  of  the  actual  and  natural  order 
of  things.  Like  modern  evolutionists,  they  glorified  the  laws  of 
nature,  considering  them  perfect.  Their  optimism  led  them  so  far 
as  to  adore  the  cosmos  as  a  divinity.  "  All  that  thou  wilt,  O 
Cosmos/'  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  "is  my  will;  uothiug  is  too  early 
or  too  late  for  me.  if  it  be  at  the  hour  thou  decidest  upon.  My 
fruit  is  such  as  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature  !  From  thee  comes  all. 
Thou  art  all.  ^Vll  go  towards  thee.  If  the  gods  be  essentially  good 
and  just,  they  mnst  have  permitted  nothing,  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  world,  contrary  to  right  and  jnsticc."  What  a  contrast  between 
this  serene  satisfaction  and  the  complaints  of  Job,  of  the  prophets, 

A  and  of  Christ  Himself!  The  true  Christian,  in  direct  opposition  to 
stoica  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  holds  that  the  world  is  com- 
pletely infected    with    eril ;     he    avoids    it   carefully,  and  lives  in 

■  the  hope  of  a  general  cataclysm,  which  will  reduce  our  globe  to 
ashes,  and  make  place  for  a  new  and  purified  heaven  and  earth ! 
The  belief  of  stoica  and  of  evolutionary  sociologists  logically  advo- 

Icates  inaction,  for  it  respects  the  present  order  of  things  ai 
attributable  to  natural  laws.  The  Christian's  belief  leads  him  to 
ardently  desire  reform  and  progress,  but  also,  when  he  is  deceived  and 
reduced  to  despair,  it  occasionally  culminates  in  revolutionary  violence 
and  iu  Nihilism. 

Not  only  Jesus,  but  all  great  religious  reformers,  such  as  Buddha, 
Mahomet,  Luther,  and  the  great  philosophers,  especially  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  the  great  law-givers,  from  Solou  and  Lycurgus  to  the  legis- 
lators of  the  French  llcvolutiou — all  the  elect  of  humanity,  in  fact — 
are  struck  with  the  evils  under  which  our  race  is  forced  to  suQcr,  and 
liavc  imagined  and  revealed  an  ideal  social  order  more  in  conformity 
■with  the  ideal  of  justice  ;  and  in  their  writings  they  place  this  Utopia 
in  contrast  with  the  existing  order.     The  more  Christianity  becomes 
despoiled  of  dogmas,  and  the  more  the  ideas  of  moral   and   social 
reform,  contained  in  Christ's  teachings,  are  brought  forward  as  the 
■chief  aim,  the  more  Mr.  Herbert  Spcncer^a  principles  will  be  shunued 
and  avoided.     In  the   splendid  development  of  Roman  law,  which 
lasted  firtccn  hundred  years,  a  similar  evolution  took  place.      In  the 
l^eginning,  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  many  traces  of  the  hard 
1  aw  in  favour  of  the  mighty  may  be  found.     This  is  symbolized  by 
t:1ie  lance  {quir),  which  gave  its  name  to  the  q^uiritariau  right.     The 
father  was  allowed  to  sell  or  destroy  his  children,  as  they  were  his 
possession.      He  had  absolute  power  over  his  slaves,  who  were  his 
**  things."     The  creditor  might  throw  his  debtor   in  prison,  or  even 
oanse  him  to  be  cnt  in  pieces — in  paries  secanto.     The  wife  was 
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entirely  in  her  liusband's  power — in  manu.  Little  by  little,  as 
centuries  rolled  on,  eminent  lawgivers  succeeded  each  others  and 
gradual  changes  were  made,  so  that,  finally,  just  and  humanitarian 
principles  penetrated  the  entire  Roman  code,  and  the  Darwinian  law, 
which  glorifies  might,  gave  place  to  the  Christian  law,  which  extols 
justice. 

This  movement  will  most  assuredly  continue,  in  spite  of  all  the 
abuse  it  may  receive  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  from  others 
who  think  as  lie  does.  It  is  a  result  of  the  advance  of  cinlization 
from  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  and  even  from  the  time  of 
the  prophets  of  Israel.  It  will  manifest  itself,  not  as  it  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  by  works  of  mercy,  bnt,  under  the  control  of  economic 
science,  by  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  favour  of  the  disinherited, 
and  by  meaanrcs  such  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  approves  of,  so  that  each 
and  all  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  command  rewanl 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  useful  labour  accomplished. 

Darwinian  laws,  generally  admitted  in  the  domain  of  natural 
history  and  in  the  animal  kingdom,  will  never  be  applied  to  human 
nocietiesj  until  the  Bcntimenta  of  charity  and  justice,  which  Christianity 
engraves  on  our  hearts,  are  completely  eradicated. 

Smile  de  Laveleye. 


A  REJOINDER  TO   M.   DE   LAVELEYE. 


THE  Editor  of  the  Contemporaky  Review  having  kiudly  allowed 
me  to  see  a  proof  of  the  foregoing  article  by  M.  tie  Laveleyc^  and 
having  assented  to  my  request  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  ap[>end  a 
few  explanations  and  comrnents,  in  place  of  a  more  formal  reply  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Review^  I  have,  in  the  following  pages,  set 
down  as  much  as  aeems  needful  to  prevent  the  grave  misunder- 
Btandiugs  likely  to  be  produced  by  M.  de  Lavcleyc'a  criticisms,  if 

■  they  are  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed. 
On  the  first  page  of  bis  essay,  M.  de  Laveleye,  referring   to  the 
effort  to  establish  "  greater  equity  among  men  "  by  "  appropriating 
^|Btate,  or  communal,  revenues  "  for  that  end^  writca— 

|p  "Mr.  Spencer  considera  that  thia  efibrt  for  the  improTemont  of  the  con- 
dition of  toe  working-claBses,  vhtch  ia  being  everywhere  made  with  greater 
or  less  energy,  is  ti  violation  of  uatursi  laws,  which  will  not  fail  to  bring  its 

K  punishment  on  nations,  thus  misguided  by  a  blind  philanthropy  "  (p.  485). 
tliia   sentence  stands,  and  especially    as  joined  with    all   which 
>W8,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  I  am  opposed 
to  measures  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working- 
elasses."     This  is  quite  untrue,  as  numerous  passages  from  my  books 
irould  show.     Two  questions  are  involved — What  arc  the  measures  ? 
mnd — What  ia  the  agency  for  carrying  them  out  ?  la  the  first  place, 
tkere  are  various  measures  conducive  to  '*  improvement  of  the  con- 
d  ition  of  the  working-classes  "  which  I  have  always  contended,  and 
still  contend,  devolve  on  public   agencies,  general   and  local — above 
all,  an  efficient   administration    of  justice,    by  which  they  benefit 
Ixjtli  directly  and  indirectly — an  administration  such  as  uot  simply 
represses  violence  and   fraud,  hut   promptly  brings  down  a  penalty 
OD    every    one    who    trespasses    agoinel    his    neighbour,    even   by 
^     nuisance.      While  contending  for  the  diminution  of  State-action 
BF     the    positively-regulative     kind,    1    have    contended     for    the 
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increase    of    State-action  of  the   negatively -regulative    kind — that 
kiofl  which  restrains  the  activities  of  citizens  within  the  limits  im. 
posed  by  the  exiBtcucu  of  other  citizens  who  have  like  claims  to  carry 
on  their  activities.      I  have  shown  that  "maladministration  of  justice 
raises,  very  considerably,  the  cost  of  living  for  all ; "  *  and  is,  there- 
fore, felt  ospccially  by  the  workiug-classcs,  whose  state  is  most  closely 
dependent  on  the  coat  of  living.     As  one  of  the  evils  of  over-legisla- 
tiou,  I  have,  from  the  beginning,  urged  that,  while  multitudinous  other 
questions  absorb  public  attention,  the  justice-question    gets   scarcely 
any  attention  ;  and   social  life  is  everywhere   vitiated  by  the    con- 
sequent inequitiea^t     While  defending  laissez-faire  ii)  its    original 
and  proper  sense,  I   have  pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  universal 
meddling  has  for  its  concomitant  that  vicious   laissez-faire  which 
leaves  dishonesty  to  flourish  at  the  expense  of  honesty.t     In  the 
second  place,  there  are  numerous  other  measures  conducive  to  "  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working-classes"  which  I  desire 
qnitc  as  much  as  M.  de  Lavcleyc  to  sec  undertaken:  and  simply  differ 
from  him  ctmcerning  the  ageney  by  which  they  shall  he  undertaken. 
Without  wishing  to  restrain  philanthropic  action,  but  quite  contrari* 
wise,  I  have  iu  various  places  argued  that  philauthropy  will  better 
achieve    its    ends   by  non-governmental    means    than     by    gorcm* 
mental  means. ^     M.  de  Laveleyc  is  omch  more  familiar  than  I  m 
with  the  facta  showing  that,  in  societies  at  large,  the  organized  arran^ 
znents  which  carry  ou  production  and  distribution  have  been  cvolred 
not  only  without   State-help,  but   very  generally  in  spite  of  State- 
hindrance  ;  and  hence  I  am   surprised  that  he  apparently  gives  no 
credence  to  the  doctriue  that,  by  private  persons  acting  either  iniil- 
vidually  or  iu  combination,  there  may  be  better  achieved  multitDdi-  ^ 
nous  ends  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  invoke  State-agency  for.  fl 

Spcalciug  of  the  domain  of  individual  liberty,  M.  de  Laveteje 
say  a — 

"  To  he  brief,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Uerbert  Spencer  that,  contrary  to  Boot 
seau's  doctrine,  State  power  ought  to  be  limited,  and  thai  a  domaia  sIiouMl« 
reaerved  to  individual  hbarty  which  should  be  always  respected;  but  tlis 
hmits  01'  this  domain  should  bd  £jLcd,  uot  by  the  people,  bui  by  reaHO  loJ 
acieace,  ktopiug  in  view  what  is  be&l  for  the  public  welfare"  (p.  488). 

I  am  a  good  deal  perplexed  at  finding  the  last  clause  of  this  sen- 
tence apparently  addressed  to  me  as  though  in  opposition.  "  Sodil 
Statics  "  is  a  work  mainly  occupied  with  the  endeavour  to  establish 
these  limits  by  "  reason  and  science."  In  the  "  Pata  of  Ethics,"  1  hiie 
sought,  in  a  chapter  entitled  the  "Sociological  View,"  to  shovhor 

•  "  study  ol  Sodology,"  p.  415,  portacript  in  library  edition, 
t  Svo  "  SooiaI  St&tiM  :  'He  Daty  of  the  .State.'"    Also  "  Eemys,*'  ToLii.  pikMl 
vol.  iii.  p.  16". 

J  "  Study  of  Sociologi-,"  {ii>.  351-3,  cboAp  oditioD. 
g  "Social  Statoca :  'Poor  Law*.' " 
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certain  limits  to  mdiviclual  liberty  are  dedncible  from  the  laws  of  Hie 

as   carried   on   uudcr  social  conditions.      Aud  iu  "  The  Man  versus 

The  State,"  which  M.  de  Laveleye  is  more  particularly  dealing  with, 

one  part  of  the  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing,  deductively,  the 

derivation  of  what  arc  called  "  natural  rights  "  from  the  vital  needs, 

yrhich  each  man  has  to  satisfy  by  activities  pursued  in  presence  of 

other  men    who  have  to  satisfy  like  needs  ;   Tvhilc  another   part  of 

the  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing,  inductively,  how  recognition  of 

natural  rights  began,  in  the  earliest  social  groups,  to  be  initiated 

by  those  retaliations  which  trespasses  called  forth— retftliations  ever 

tending   to  pcoduce    respect    for    the  proper   limita  of  action.      If 

IM.  de  Laveleye  does  not  consider  this  to  be  an  establishment  of 

^  limits  "  by  reason  and  science,"  what  arc  the  k.iuds  of  **  reason  and 

science  "  by  which  he  expects  to  establish  thera  ? 

I      On  another  page  M.  de  Laveleye  says — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  State  should  make  use  of  its  legitimate  powen 
of  action  for  the  establishment  of  greater  equality  umoug  men,  in  proportion 
to  their  pernonrtl  merits"  (p.  4,89). 

Merely  observing  that  the  ejcpression  "its  legitimate  powers  of  action" 
seems  to  imply  a  begging  of  the  question,  since  the  chief  point  in 
dispute  is — What  are  "  its  legitimate  powers  uf  action ;  "  1  go  on  to 
express  my  surprise  at  such  a  sentence  coming  from  a  distinguished 
political  economist.      M.  de   Laveleye  refers  to  the  "old-fashioned 
political  economy,"  implying  that  he  is  one  of  those  younger  econo- 
mists who  dissent  firom  its  doctrine  ;  but  1  was  quite  unprepared  to  find 
that  his  dissent  went  so  far  as  tacitly  to  deny  that  iu  the  average  of 
caaca  a  proportioning  of  rewards  to  personal  merits  naturally  takes 
place  under  the  &ee  play  of  supply  aud  demand.   Still  le&i,  after  all  the 
exposures  made  of  the  miseries  inflicted  ou  men  throughout  the  past 
by  the  blundering  attempts  of  the  State  to  adjust  prices  and  wages, 
did  I  expect  to  see  in  a  political  economist  such  a  revived  confidence 
in  the  State  as  would  commissiou  it  to  adjust   men's   rewards  *'  iu 
proportion  to  their  personal  merit."     I  hear  that  there  are   some 
who  contend  that  payment  should  be  proportionate  to  the  disagree- 
ableneas  of  the  work  done  :  the   implication,  I   suppose,  being   that 
the  knacker  and  the  nightman  should  receive  two  or  three  guineas 
a  day,  while  a  physician's   fee   should    be   half-a-crown.     But^  with 
such  a  proportioning,  T  suspect  that,  as  there  would   he   no  returns 
adequate  to  repay  the  cost  aud  time  aud  labour  of  preparation  for  the 
practise  of  medicine,  physicians  would  quickly  disappear ;    as  would, 
indeed,  all  those  required  for  the  higher  social  functions.     I  do  not 
suppose  that  M.  de  Laveleye  contemplates  a  proportioning  just  of  this 
kind.      But  if  in  face  of  all  experience,  past  and  present,  he  trusts 
oEHcialism  to  judge  of  "  personal  merits/'  he  i»  sanguine  to  a  degree 
which  surprises  me. 
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One  of  the  questious  which  M.  de  Laveleye  asks  is— 

"If  the  inUirveDiion  of  public  power  for  the  improvement  of  the  condicioo 
of  t)ie  working-classes  be  a  coatradiciion  of  history,  and  a  return  to  anci«Dt 
mililaDt  society,  how  is  it  that  the  country  in  which  the  new  induitrinl 
organization  is  the  moBt  developed — thtit  13  to  say,  Eiiglatid — ia  also  the 
couDiry  where  State  intervention  is  the  most  rapidly  increasiDg,  and  ■where  ^ 
opinion  is  at  the  same  time  pressing  for  these  powers  of  interference  to  be»^| 
Btil]  further  extended  7  "  (p.  491).  ^ 

Several  questions  are  here  raised  besides  the  chief  one.  I  have  already 
poiuted  out  that  my  objection  is  not  to  *'  intcrveution  of  public 
power  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working- classes," 
but  to  iotencntions  of  certain  kinds.  The  abolition  of  laws  forbid- 
ding trade- comb  in  at  ions,  and  of  laws  forbidding  the  trarelUng  of 
artisans,  were  surely  measures  which  improved  "  the  condition  of  the 
working- classes  ;  "  and  thc8C  were  measures  which  I  should  have  beea 
eager  to  join  in  obtaining.  Similarly,  at  the  present  time  I  am 
desirous  of  seeing  provided  the  easiest  and  most  efficient  remedies  for 
sailors  fraudulently  betrayed  into  unacaworthy  ships  ;  and  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  those  who  denounce  the  continual  encroachments  of 
landowners — enclosures  of  commons  and  the  turf-covered  borders  of 
laucH,  &C.  These,  and  kindred  injustices  to  the  working-classes, 
stretching  far  back,  I  am  no  less  desirons  to  see  remedied  than  is 
M.  de  Laveleye;  provided  always  that  due  care  is  taken  that  other 
injustices  are  not  committed  in  remedying  them.  Evidently,  then, 
this  expression  of  M.  de  Laveleye  raises  a  false  issue.  Again,  hesayt 
that  I  call  this  public  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  working-claMca 
"  a  return  to  ancient  milit-ant  society."  This  is  quite  a  mistake,  to 
ancient  militant  society  the  condition  of  the  working-classci  was  rerj 
little  cared  for,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  thought  of.  My  assertion  was 
that  the  coercive  system  employed  was  like  the  coercive  system  em- 
ployed in  a  militant  society  :  the  ends  to  which  the  systems  are 
directed  being  quite  different.  But  turning  to  the  chief  point  in  his 
qnestion,  I  meet  it  by  counter- questions — Why  is  it  that  the  "new 
industrial  organization'^  is  best  developed  in  England?  and — Under 
what  conditions  was  it  developed  ?  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  M.  de 
Laveleye  that  the  period  during  which  industrial  organization  in 
England  developed  more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  elsewhere,  was 
a  period  during  whicih  the  form  of  government  was  less  coercive  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  individual  less  interfered  with  than  chewberc. 
And  if  now,  led  by  the  admirers  of  Continental  bureancracies,  eager 
philanthropists  are  more  rapidly  extending  State-admiuistrations  here 
than  they  arc  being  extended  abroad,  it  is  obviously  because  there  is 
great  scope  for  the  further  extension  of  them  here,  while  abroad 
there  is  little  scope  for  the  further  extension  of  them. 

In  justification  of  coercive  methods  for  "  improving  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes/'  M.  de  Laveleye  says — 
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"  One  fact  U  sufTicient  to  sliow  Uie  great  progress  due  to  this  State  legis- 
lation :  in  an  ever- in  creasing  population,  crime  is  rapi*!!)'  and  greatly 
diminishing  "  (p.  -IOC). 

Now,  without  dwelling   on   the  fact,    showu  in  Mr.  Pike's  "History 

of  Crime  in  England/'  that  "violence"  and  lawlessness"  had  increased 

during  the    war  period    which    euded    at   Waterloo;    and   without 

dwelling    ou  the   fact   that,    aflLer    the    recovery    from    prostration 

produced  by  war,  there  was  a  dirainution  of  crime  along  with  that 

great   dimiuution    of  coercive   legislation   which  characterized   the 

long  period  of  peace;  I  go  on   to  remark  that  a  primary  condition 

to  the  correct  drawing  of  inferences  is — otlier  things   equal.      Does 

M.  de  Laveleye  really  thiuk,  wlu:n  comparing  the  state  of  the  last 

generation    with    that    of  the    present,    that    other    things    arc    so 

equal  that  to  the  growth  of  State-administrations  can   be  ascribed 

the  decrease   of  criuic  ?     He  ignores   those  two  factors,  far   more 

important   than    all    others^  which    have    produced   a  social    revo- 

lotion — railways    and    free-trade :     the    last    resulting    from     the 

abolition  of  governmental  restraints   after  a  long  struggle,  and  the 

first  effected  by  private  enterprise  carried  out  in  spite  of  strenuous 

opposition    for   some    time   made  in  the   Legislature.       Beyond  alt 

question,  the  prosperity  due  to  these  factors  hits  greatly  ameliorated 

the  condition  of  the  working-classes,  and  by  so  doing  has  diminished 

crime;  for  undoubtedly,  diiniuiiihing  the  difficulties  of  getting  food, 

diminishes  one  of  the   temptations   to  crime.     If  AT.   dc  Laveleye 

refers  to  a  more  recent  diminution,  then,  unless  he  denies  the  alleged 

relation  between   drunkenness  and  crime,  he   must  admit   that   the 

temperance  agitation,  with  its  pledges,  its  "  Bands  of  Hope,"  and  its 

"  Blue  Ribbon  League,"  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Before  passing  to  the  chief  questiou  let  me  correct  M,  dc  Xiaveleye 

on  some  minor  points.      He  says — 

"  I  think  that  the  great  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Herbert  Si^ticer's 
system,  which  is  so  generally  accepted  at  the  present  day,  consists  in  the 
belief  ihat  if  .State  j»ower  were  but  auHiciently  reduced,"  Ac. 

Now  1  set  against  this  a  sentence  not  long  since  published  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison: 

*•  Mr.  Spencer  has  himself  just  published  .  .  .  .  '  Tlie  Man  vfrstt*  The 
State,'  to  which  he  hardly  expects  to  make  s  convert  except  here  and  there, 
and  aboni  which  an  unfriendly  critic  might  say  that  it  miirht  be  entitled 
'  Mr.  Spencer  agaiuHt  all  England.' "     (.Vi'ne/#cfifft  Ctnlutt/,  vol.  xvi.  p.  3GC.) 

The  fear  lest  my  arguinculs  should  prevail,  which  T  presume 
prompted  M.  de  Laveleye's  article,  is  evidently  ill-founded.  I  wish 
I  saw  reason  to  believe  that  his  estimate  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  opposite  one. 

On  p.  490,  M.  de  Laveleye  writes — 

"  Tlic  law  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  desires  society  to  adopt  is  simply 
Darwin's  law — '  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest.* "' 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  wishing  here  to  prevent  further 
confirmation  of  a  current  error.  lu  his  article,  M.  de  Lavclcye  Laa 
quoted  from  "  Social  Statics "  passages  showing  insistance  on  the 
benefits  resulting  from  survival  of  the  fittest  among  mankind,  as  well 
as  among  animals ;  though  he  ignores  the  fact  that  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which,  and 
limits  within  which,  the  natural  process  of  elimination  of  the  unfit 
should  be  allowed  to  operate.  Hero  my  immediate  pnrpose  is  to 
correct  the  impression  which  his  statement,  as  above  worded,  pro- 
duces, by  naming  the  dates:  "Social  Statics"  was  published  in 
1851  ;  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Sijccies  "  iu  1859. 

And  now  I  pass  to  the  main  issue.  In  pursuance  of  his  statement 
that  1  wish  society  to  adopt  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  its  guiding 
principle,  M.  dc  Laveleye  goes  on  to  describe  what  would  be  its 
action  as  applied  to  mankind.      Here  are  his  words. 

"  This  is  the  ideal  nnler  of  things  which,  we  are  told,  ought  to  prevail  in 

human  societies,  but  everything  id  our  present  organization  (which  economists, 
and  even  Mr.  Spencer  Iiimseli',  admit,  however,  to  be  natural)  is  wholly 
opposed  to  :iDy  such  conditions.  An  old  and  sickly  lion  captured  a  gazelle ; 
his  younger  and  stronger  brother  arrives,  snatches  away  his  prize,  and  lives 
to  perpetuat«  the  species;  the  old  one  dies  in  the  struggle,  or  is  sturvod  to 
death.  Such  is  the  beneficent  law  of  the  '  surrival  o£  tlie  fitte.st.'  It  was 
thus  among  barbarian  tribes.  But  could  such  a  law  exist  in  our  present 
social  order?  Certainly  not!  The  rich  man,  feebly  constituted  and  sickly, 
protoctcd  by  the  law,  enjoys  his  wealth,  marries  and  has  offspring,  and  if  an 
Apollo  of  herculean  strength  attempted  to  take  from  him  his  poaBeasions,  or 
his  wife,  be  would  he  thrown  into  prison,  nnd  were  he  to  attempt  to  ptactiie 
the  Darwinian  law  of  selection,  he  would  certainly  run  a  ^r  riek  of  the 
gallows'*  (p.  492). 

Now  though,  on  the  riext  page^  M.  de  Laveleye  recoguiaes  the  fact 
that  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  1  construe  it  in  its  social  applica- 
tions, is  the  survival  of  the  induiitrially  superior  and  those  who  are 
fittest  for  the  requirements  of  social  life,  yet,  iu  the  paragraph  1  have 
quoted,  he  implies  that  the  view  I  hold  would  countenance  violent 
metliotls  of  replacing  the  inferior  by  the  superior.  Uuless  he  desires 
to  suggest  that  I  wish  to  sue  the  principle  operate  among  men  as  it 
operates  among  brutes,  why  did  he  write  this  paragraph?  In  the 
work  before  him,  without  referring  to  other  works,  he  has  abundant 
proof  that,  above  all  things,  aggression  of  everj'  kind  is  hateful  to  me; 
and  he  scarcely  needs  telling  that  from  my  earliest  book,  vnitteu 
more  than  a  thiid  of  a  century  ago,  down  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
urged  the  change  of  all  laws  which  either  iuflict  injustice  or  fail  to 
remedy  injustice,  whether  committed  by  one  individual  against  another, 
or  by  class  against  class,  or  by  people  against  people.  Why,  then,  did 
M.  dc  Laveleye  make  it  seem  that  1  would,  if  I  could,  establish  a 
reigu  of  injuatice  under  its  most  brutal  form  ?     If  there  needs  proof 
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that  in  my  Tiew  the  etmggle  for  existence  aa  carried  on  in  aocietj, 
and  the  greater  multipU cation  of  those  best  fitted  for  the  struggle^  muH 
be  subject  to  rigorous  UniitatioiiSj  I  may  quote  as  suflicient  proof  a 
paasagc  from  the  "  Data  of  Ethics  :  "  premising  that  the  word  co- 
operation used  in  it,  must  be  understood  in  iU  widest  sense,  as  com- 
prebending  all  tho»e  combined  activities  by  which  citisens  carry  on 
social  life. 

"The  leading  traits  of  a  code  under  which  complete  living  throagb  toIud- 
taij  co-operatioo  [here  aDtitheticalty  opposed  to  coDipul:tory  co-operation, 
chai'flctcriziug  the  uulitaDt  type  of  society]  is  secured,  may  be  simply  stated. 
The  fundameDtal  reqoirement  is  that  the  life-sustaining  actions  of  each  shall 
severally  bring  him  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  advantage  naturally  achieved 
by  them;  and  this  implies,  firstly,  that  he  shall  »u0er  nu  direct  nggrossions 
on  his  person  or  property,  and,  secondly,  that  he  shall  suffer  no  indirect 
aggressions  by  breach  of  contract.  Observance  of  these  negative  couditions 
to  voluntary  co-operation  having  facilitated  life  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
exchange  o£  services  under  agreement,  life  is  to  be  further  facUitat^rd  by 
exchange  of  services  beyond  agreement :  the  highest  life  being  readied 
only  when,  besides  helping  to  complete  one  another's  lives  by  spocified  reci- 
pn>cities  of  aid,  men  otherwise  help  to  complete  one  another's  lives "'  (p.  1 49). 

This  passage,  indeed,  raiitcs  in  a  convenient  form  the  essential 
question.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  it  arc  specified  two  sets  of  con- 
ditions, by  conforming  to  which  men  living  together  may  achieve  the 
greatest  happiness.  The  first  set  of  conditions  is  that  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  general  name  justice  ;  the  second  set  of  con- 
ditions is  that  which  we  comprehend  under  the  general  name  ffetieronty. 
The  position  of  M.  de  Laveleye,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  think  with 
him,  is  that  the  community,  through  its  government^  may  rightly  under- 
take both  to  administer  justice  and  to  practise  generosity.  On  the 
other  hand,  I,  and  the  few  who  think  with  me,  contend  that  justice 
alone  is  to  bo  administered  by  the  community  in  ita  corporate 
capacity ;  and  that  the  practice  of  generosity  is  to  be  left  to  private 
individuals,  and  voluntarily- formed  combinations  of  individuals. 
Insuring  each  citizen's  safety  in  person  and  property,  as  well  as 
insuring  him  such  returns  for  his  services  as  his  fellow -citizens 
agree  to  give^  is  a  public  affair ;  while  affording  him  help,  and  giring 
him  benefits  beyond  those  he  has  earned,  is  a  private  affair.  The 
reason  for  maintaining  this  distinction  is  that  the  la«t  duty  cannot 
he  undertaken  by  the  State  without  breach  of  the  first.  The 
vital  requirement  to  social  life  must  be  broken  that  a  non-vital 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled.  Under  a  reign  of  absolute  justice 
nnqnalified  by  generosity,  a  social  life  may  be  carried  on,  though 
not  the  highest  social  life;  but  a  reign  of  generosity  without 
any  justice — a  system  under  which  those  who  work  are  not 
paid,  90  that  those  who  have  been  idle  or  drunken  may  be  saved 
from  misery — is  fatal;  and  any  approach  to  it  is  injurious.     Th»^ 
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only  can  be  a  vholegome  state  in  which  conduct  brings  its  natural 
results,  good  or  evil,  as  tbc  case  may  be ;  and  it  is  the  busiuess 
of  Govcrumciit,  acting  on  behalf  of  all,  to  see  that  each  citizen  shall 
not  be  defrauded  of  the  good  results,  and  that  he  shall  not  shoulder 
off  the  evil  results  ou  to  others.  If  others,  in  their  private  capacities, 
are  prompted  by  affection  or  pity  to  mitigate  the  evil  results,  by  all 
means  let  them  do  so :  no  poMcr  can  equitably  prevent  them  from 
making  efforts,  or  giving  money,  to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  inferior  ;  at  the  same  time  that  no  power  can  equi- 
tably coerce  them  into  doing  this. 

If  M.  de  Laveleyc  holds,  as  he  appears  to  do,  that  enforcing  the 
normal  relations  between  conduct  and  consequences,  right  as  it  may 
be  in  the  abstract,  is  impracticable  under  existing  social  couditluus, 
which  are  in  many  cases  such  that  men  get  what  they  have  neither 
earned  nor  otherwise  equitably  received,  and  in  many  cases  such  that 
they  are  prevented  from  earning  anything  ;  then  my  reply  ia,  by  all 
means,  where  this  condition  of  things  is  due  to  unjust  arrangements, 
let  U9  rectify  these  arrangements  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  let  us  not 
adopt  the  disastrous  policy  of  establishing  new  injustices  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  mischiefs  protluccd  by  old  injustices. 

Uerbebt  Spencer. 


SHAKSPEARE'S   PORTRAIT! 
WOMEN. 
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FOR  a  critic  to  say  anything  of  Sliakspcarc  that  has  not  been  said 
already  is  as  hard  as  it  would  he  for  a  poet  to  sing  a  new  song 
about  the  suu.  But  we  vivify  oar  old  impressions  by  rearranging 
them ;  each  reflects  the  lights  flinging  a  gleam  or  a  sparkle  on  its 
neighbour,  and  when  we  alter  the  position  of  this  or  that,  nothing 
»eems  to  remain  quite  the  same ;  wc  have  given  our  kaleidoacope  a 
turn.  On  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  we  may  value  the  chrono- 
logical  method  of  studying  an  author's  works  of  late  pursued  so 
industriously;  it  has  been  a  new  way  of  arranging  our  know- 
ledge, and  su  it  has  reanimated  our  duUed  impressions.  Let 
us  see  whether  we  can  feel  the  old  immortal  beauty  in  some 
degree  afresh,  and  cheat  ourselves  into  supposing  that  we  are  making 
some  small  discoveries  about  Shakspeare,  and  the  growth  of  his 
character  and  genius,  by  glancing  along  his  portraitures  of  women  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  actually  conceived  by  him.  Wo  shall 
at  least  spend  an  hour  in  the  best  possible  company.  These  ideal 
figures  cannot  fail  to  quicken  our  sensibility  for  what  is  beautiful  in 
real  life;  there  are  hidden  or  marred  ideals  all  around  us  in  the 
actual  men  and  women,  in  the  commonplace  lives  of  the  street, 
the  market  and  the  tireside.  If  we  knew  every  motion  of  an 
Imogen  or  a  Cordelia,  it  might  be  possible  to  detect  the  heart  of  one 
of  these  beating  under  a  modem  gown. 

But  why  not  go  to  a  woman  to  hear  about  women  ?  Why  expect 
to  learn  as  much  from  Shakspcare  as  from  George  EUot  or  Jane 
Austen  ?  It  is  true  that  there  were  secrets  known  to  Jane  Austeu 
and  Qeorge  EUot  at  which  even  Shakspearc  only  guessed ;  secrets  of 
womanly  fortitude  in  petty  things,  which  are  properly  known  only  to 
those  who  feel  where  the  shoe  pinches ;  secrets  of  feminine  weakness 
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visible  to  keen  cyca  which  arc  tempted  by  no  chivalric  sentiment  to 
blink  the  fact.  The  commonplaces  of  masculine  satire  on  woman 
have  something  clumsy  and  stupid  about  them  ;  it  is  well  to  have 
them  near  us  as  stones  to  fling  on  occasion,  but  they  seldom  hit  the 
mark.  If  the  barbed  dart  is  to  quiver  in  the  flesh,  it  should  be 
aimed  by  a  sister's  hand ;  she  is  aware  at  what  precise  points  the 
armour  is  unjoiuted.  Butj  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  truths 
which  each  sex  can  best  tell  about  the  other.  Our  personality 
does  not  consist  solely  or  chiefly  in  the  little  hard  central  kernel, 
which  wc  call  the  ego;  we  effuse  ourselves,  and  live  more  in  this 
active  expanded  self  thau  in  the  midmost  cell  of  our  being.  And 
each  sex  dilates  and  discovers  itself  chiefly  in  presence  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Therefore,  a  man  may  know  some  things  about  women  of 
which  a  woman  is  hardly  aware,  and  (if  we  would  only  believe  it)  a 
woman  may  know  a  good  deal  about  men  which  a  man  will  stoutly 
dcnVj  yet  which  is  most  certain ;  onlyj  women  are  seldom  coura- 
geous enough  to  tell  us  what  they  know,  and  we  are  pleased  by 
this  timidity,  choosing  to  live  ou  in  our  fool''s  paradise.  Each  sex 
holds  the  mirror  up  to  the  other,  and  what  matter  if  it  be  a  magic 
mirror  ?  We  may  call  Charlotte  Uronte'a  admirable  M.  Paul  Emanuel 
a  woman's  hero ;  and  so  he  is,  for  he  is  a  man  reflected  in  a  woman's 
magic  mirror.  But  one  of  our  sex  who  would  understand  the 
potency  of  manhood,  will  by  no  raeans  wajte  his  time  if  he  stndieR 
the  character  M.  Paul  Kmanuel.  He  will  see  manhood,  presented 
indeed  in  magic  mirror,  but  raying  out  its  fierce  undeniable 
attractions,  and  grappling  with  myriad  spiritual  tentacles  the 
feminine  heait.  Could  we  have  conceived  it  so ?  And  in  like 
manner  we  may  say  of  Shakspcare's  heroines,  who  are  women  beheld 
in  the  most  wonderful  of  magic  mirrors,  that  they  are  more  perfectly 
feminine  thau  any  woman  could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  or  brain 
to  make  them.  By  what  art  of  divination  could  she  have  guessed 
all  the  potency  of  her  sex  ? 

Tliere  are  poets  and  artists  whose  genius  brings  forth  men-children 
only.  The  greatest  of  Shakspcarc's  fellow- dramatists.  Ben  Jonson, 
was  one  of  these.  Admirable  as  were  his  wit,  his  judgment,  his 
learning,  his  satiric  power,  his  knowledge  of  life,  his  reverence  for  art, 
his  constructive  talent,  he  could  not  fashion  a  noble  or  beautiful 
woman.  Ben  Jonsou  wrought  superbly  in  bronze,  and  ran  his 
metal  into  carefully  constructed  moulds ;  he  could  not  work  in  such 
finer  elements  of  air  and  light  as  those  from  which  a  Miranda  is 
framed,  and  some  of  these  subtle  elements  enter  into  each  of 
Shakspcarc's  heroines.  Ou  the  other  hand,  a  far  less  robust  gcniuB, 
John  Webster,  one  of  Shakspeare'a  dramatic  disciples,  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  full-leugth  studies  of  tragic  female  figures. 
There  are  indeed  wonderful   creations   in  his  plays  beside  these — 
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sinister  and  cynical  faces  of  men  apparent  in  the  gloom.  But  in  liis 
greatest  dramoK  all  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  one  woman  after  whom 
each  drama  is  named — the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  Webster's  ladv  of  sorrow, 
and  hia  White  Devil,  Vittoria  Corombona,  on  whom,  splendid  in  her 
crime,  be  tarns  a  high  light  of  imagination  that  dazzles  while  wc  gaze. 
This  was  not  Shakspcarc's  method.  In  no  play  of  his  do  we  iind  a 
woman  as  centre  of  the  pieee,  or  conceived  as  a  dramatic  unit.  And 
hence  indeed  it  is  almost  an  error  to  study  the  character  of  any  of 
Shakspearc's  heroine.^  apart  from  the  associate  with  whom  she  plays 
her  part.  Bcatrioe  is  hardly  intelligible  apart  from  Benedick;  the 
echoing  voice  of  love  rebounds  and  rebounds  in  Romeo  aud  Juliet, 
inextricably  intermingling  from  lover  to  lover,  until  death  has 
stilled  all  sound ;  in  that  circle  of  traitors  through  which  Shakspeare 
leads  us  in  his  Itiferno,  Macbeth  and  his  Queen  arc  miserably  united 
for  ever  by  their  crime  and  its  retribution. 

Among  the  dramatis  peraona  of  a  single  play  of  Shakspeare's,  and 
of  this  play  alono^  there  is  the  conspicuous  absence  of  any  important 
female  character.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  despair,  "Timon  of  Athens." 
Two  or  three  scutcnccii  are  spoken  by  Phrynia  and  Tiraandra,  and 
that  is  all.  In  their  foul  few  words,  aud  in  their  crying  for  gold, 
they  merely  represent  the  vice  of  Athens,  from  which  Timon  has 
fled;  they  possess  no  individuality,  aud  therefore  (like  Kot«cncrantz 
and  Gnildenstern  in  "  Hamlet ")  they  are  coupled,  and  never  appear 
singly ;  they  show  themselves  only  to  demonstrate  that  the  very 
virtue  of  wooiiuiliood  is  extinct  in  the  luxurious  city,  and  thus  to 
intensify  the  despair  of  the  young  misanthrope.  In  all  Shakspeare'a 
plays  there  is  only  one  absolute  infidel  ub  regards  womanly  truth 
and  goodness,  and  he  is  Shakspeare's  one  irredeemable  villain,  lago. 
The  loss  of  faith  in  woman  is  treated  in  two  or  three  of 
Shakspcarc's  plnys,  and  is  always  recognized  as  a  turning-point 
or  crisis  in  the  development  of  character.  Hamlet  might  have 
endured  his  father's  untimely  death,  and  the  loss  of  the  Danish 
crown ;  he  was  a  student  and  a  lover,  aud  nt  no  time  really 
ambitious  to  he  a  king.  It  was  his  mother's  frailty  which  trans- 
formed his  grief  into  a  corrodiug  decay  of  all  joyous  energy  j  it  was 
this  which  made  the  worid  appear  to  him  au  uuwccded  garden,  ripen-  , 
ing  to  Becd-time ;  it  was  this  which  poisoned  his  love  for  Ophelia^^ 
"Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman."     Again,  in  "Troilus  aud  Cresslda" 

(it  is  a  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  young  champion  of  Troy  whcu 
he   sees   Cressida,   who  has  heretofore  bccu  for  him  all  purity  and 
passion,  wantoning  lip  aud  hand  with    Dionied   beneath  the  torch- 
light of  the  Grecian  camp.      Happily  the  gallant  youth  has  by  his 
side  worldly- wisdom  incarnate  iu  the  person  of  Ulyssea ;  and  yet  the 
j>inch  of  death  could  not  well  be  sharper: — 
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"  Let  it  not  Ik-  I ifliKvct^  fur  womonhom) ! 
Tbiuk,  we  liul  mothen  ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  atublxirii  critics  apt,  without  a  thenno, 
Kor  depra%*ation,  to  square  the  general  mx 
By  CrcBsid'a  rule  ;  rather  tliink  this  not  C'reBsid." 

Troilus  comes  out  of  the  boy's  fiery  trial  successCuUy.  He  is  cured  of 
love,  ax  far  as  vc  can  discern,  for  the  rest  of  bis  life ;  but  be  has 
suddenly  become  a  maUj  strung  up  by  this  bitter  tonic  for  the  vork  of 
a  mail,  yet  madt:  a  little  merciless  and  a  little  reckless  by  the  fact  that 
life  has  grown  a  thing  of  less  value  than  heretofore  in  his  eyes. 
But  Troilus  is  youug.  If  tlic  same  anguish,  or  one  far  more 
cruel  but  of  a  like  kind,  were  to  come  upon  a  man  in  mature  years, 
a  man  of  ^ery  nature,  ^fho  had  staked  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  faith 
on  a  single  cast,  aud  who  had  lost,  or  deemed  himself  to  have  lost,  could 
such  an  one,  like  Troilus,  begin  a  new  career,  and  transform  his  loss 
iuto  a  bitter  gain?  Shakspeare  gives  the  answer;  we  hear  it  in  the 
great  throbs  and  hcaviugs  of  Othello's  breast  :— 

"  O  now  for  ever 
raraireU  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumod  troop  nnd  the  big  wara 
Tliat  ornke  auitiitioo  rirtiio  I  U  farewell?" 

So  much  Shakspeare  tells  ns  of  the  havoc  thjit  may  be  wrought  in 
a  man's  life  aud  character  by  loss  of  faith  in  a  mother,  a  lover,  or 
a  wife.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  said  with  more  energy  of 
conviction  than  Shakspeare,  that  even  for  one  who  stands  upon  the 
heights  of  virtue  highrr  heights  may  become  Wsible  in  the  light  of  a 
woman's  lieruism  ?  It  is  no  romantic  bny  who  speaks  in  his  first 
fervour  of  love,  but  the  noblest  Itoman  in  presence  of  one  who  had 
l)ecu  tested  and  not  fouud  wanting  (and  here  Shakspeare  follows 
almost  the  words  of  Plutarch]; — 

"  O  ye  goda 
Keodw  me  w-ortby  of  thix  noble  wife." 

"Timon,''  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  despair,  is  the  only  play  in 
which  no  woman  is  portrayed.  From  the  Brst,  evidently  he  was 
attracted  as  an  artist  to  the  study  of  female  character.  The  two 
poems,  on  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  hoped  to  rest  his  fame,  are 
laboured  studies  of  womanly  character  and  passion ;  aud  aa  if  resolved 
to  spread  his  drsg-uet  wide,  so  that  nothing  tiiight  escape  him,  he 
studies  the  remote  extremes  of  womanhood — iu  the  one,  enamoured 
Venus  flashed  with  all  the  sensuous  ardours  of  the  god  ;  in  the  other, 
Lucrece,  pale  with  despair,  aud  heroic  with  the  chastity  of  a  Roman 
wife.  Probably  the  first  play  of  Shakspeare,  iu  which  he  worked 
out  ideas  of  his  own,  not  following  in  the  steps  of  a  predecessor,  is 
"  Levels  Labour's  Lost.''  It  is  throughout  a  piece  of  homage,  half- 
serious,  half-playfut,  to  the  influence  of  women.  It  tells  us  that  the 
beat  school  in  which  to  study  is  the  school  of  life,  and  that  to  rouse 
and  quicken   all  our  faculties,  so  that  we  may  learn  brightly  the 
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lessons  of  that  school,  wc  chiefly  need  the  inspiration  of  lore.  The 
play  looks  as  if  it  were  ShakBpeare's  mirthful  reply  to  the  sneers  and 
slights  of  some  of  his  fellow-dramatists,  who  had  come  up  to  town 
from  the  University,  well-read  in  the  classical  literature  supposed  in 
those  Renaissance  days  to  bo  the  sole  source  of  true  culture,  and 
who  were  indignant  that  a  young  fellow  from  Stratford,  who  had  at 
best  picked  up  a  little  irreg;nlar  schooling:,  "small  Latin  and  less 
Oreek,"  from  a  country  pedagogue,  should  aspire  to  the  career  of 
dramatic  poet  If  Shakspearc  was  not  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  he  was  something  better — he  had  graduated  in  the  school 
of  life  ;  he  had  looked  about  him  with  quick,  observant  eyes ;  he  had 
thought  and  felt ;  had  struggled,  sported,  loved ;  he  had  laughed  at 
Stratford  Dogberries,  had  perhaps  broken  open  the  lodge  and  killed 
the  deer  of  the  Stratford  Air.  Justice  Shallow;  and  if  he  had  not 
kissed  the  keeper's  daughter  [which  is  far  from  improbable),  he  had 
certainly  kissed  Anne  Hathaway  to  his  heart's  content.  And  now 
in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lest,"  while  all  the  affectations  of  mock  dignity 
and  pedantry',  and  spurious  learning,  and  fautaatical  refinement  are 
laughed  to  scora  with  a  young  man's  light  aud  vigorous  laughter, 
Shakspcare  comes  forwanl  to  luaiutaiu  that  our  best  schoolmasters 
are  life  and  love,  and  he  adtle,  half-play  fully,  half-seriously,  that  if  we 
wish  to  say  our  lesson  brightly  and  well,  wc  must  first  go  and  learn  it 
from  a  woman. 

The  early  comedies  arc  more  interesting  for  what  they  promise 

than  for  what  they  actually  present.    Oue  alone  remains  unsurpassed 

in  its  kind,  the  fairy  comedy  of  fancy  and   frolic,   "  A  Midsummer 

Night's  Dream."     The  characterization  of  the  lovers  is  somewhat 

fatut ;  the  play  is  not  designed  to  interpret  depths  of  passion  :   were 

we  too  seriously  interested  in  real  life,  how  could  we  lend  belief  to  the 

storj'  of  Oberou's  jealousy,  and  to  the  wonders  of  the  moonlit  wood  ? 

It  is  a  dream,  and  the  figures  arc  a  little  shadowy,  like  figures  in  a 

dream.      Hermia  indeed  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  Helena,  but 

neither  is  strongly  drawu.  Hippolyta,  the  Amazonian  Queen,  so  nobly 

matched  with   the  heroic  Theseus,  is  a  fine  sketch  of  the  great  lady 

in  her  hour  of  ease,   as   Shakspeare   may   have  observed   her  M'heu 

playing  by  command  in  the  hall  of  some  English  castle.  One  knavish 

jest  of  Fairyland  may  have  a  meaning  which  extends  into  the  world 

of  men  and  women;  with  juice  of  lovc-ia-idleaess   on   her  lids  a 

Titaoia  may  grow  enamoured  of  a  Bottom,  wearing  the  ass^head  on 

his  shoulders.     Such  things  have  been  seen   outside  the  Athenian 

wood.      Have  not  some  of  ourselves  once  or  twice  beheld  a  fairy 

■cTeatnre  as  delicately  bred,  as  finely  nurtured  as  the  elvish  Queen 

liangiug  enraptured  on  the  arm  of  some  thick-headed  Bottom  the 

t'lweaver,  or  Bottom  the  captain,  or  Bottom  the  curate,  who  never  fails 
o  accept  his  good  fortune  with  a  sublime  air  pf  superiority? 
TOL.   XLVII.  N   N 
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"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/'  tn  acme  respects  a  very  un- 
satisfactory pl&yi  is  n  most  iutcresting  one,  because  it  contains 
hints  of  so  inuch  that  Shakspeare  afterwards  worked  ont. 
Julia  is  the  first  of  those  exquisite  disguisers  in  male  apparel,  who 
arc  as  graceful  and  as  feminine  in  doublet  and  hose  as  in  petti- 
coat, and  who  were  favourite  children  of  Shakspeare's  imagination  ; 
Julia  first,  and  following  her  appear  Portia^  Jessica,  Rosalind,  Viola, 
Imogen.  The  investiture  in  strange  attire,  and  the  assumption  of  a 
diCTereut  sex  from  their  own,  is  too  piquant  a  stage  adventure  to  be 
forgotten,  and  Shakspeare  returns  to  it  with  cver-renewed  pleasure. 
It  is  au  indication  of  the  early  date  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  "  that  there  is  some  lack  of  refinement  in  the  treatment  of 
this  incident.  In  the  later  plays  the  treatment  varies  according  as 
the  heroine  is  compelled  to  assume  her  disguise  by  painful  stress  of 
circumstances,  or  accepts  the  transformation  not  without  some 
adequate  motive,  yet  half  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety  and  adventure. 
Imogen,  escaped  from  her  father's  Court,  and  now  among  the  wild 
Welsh  mountains,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  who  must 
presently  leave  her,  and  almost  done  to  death  by  her  husband's 
written  accuBations,  which  are  crueller  to  her  than  blows,  is  advised 
by  Pisanio  to  take  means  for  the  speedy  solution  of  her  doubts 
respecting  Posthumus'  fidelity — 

' '  O  for  each  meaos  ! 
TTiougli  poril  to  my  modeety,  not  de*th  oii't, 
I  woiuil  aflveutiirc." 

It  is  deadly  earnest  with  Imogeu,  and  she  has  not  a  smile  to  waste 
upon  her  exchange  of  costume— 

"  N»y.  bo  brief; 
T  KM  into  thy  end,  and  am  almoit 
A  num  already." 

It  calls  for  courage,  not  gaiety^  to  hazard  this  adventure,  and  in 
Pisauio's  speech,  describing  what  her  garb  and  bearing  must  be,  there 
is  a  touch  of  remorse  to  thiuk  that  so  rare  a  creature  as  Imogen  must 
become  as  common  a  thing  as  a  pretty,  sweet-voiced  page  in  hat  and 
doublet — 

"  Yim  must  forget  t(>  be  a  wouiad  ;  clinngo 
(>>mmimd  into  o1>edi«ice,  fenr  and  uicenen — 
TImi  liittiiluiaidii  of  all  womuD,  or  more  tndy 
WoDun  iu  nr<ettj  self— into  s  nra^sli  •.'oursge, 
]l«jidy  in  cilH>»,  qniclc  aaswi^r'd,  saucy,  and 
Aa  qUBtretoiiB  as  tiio  npascl  :  nny,  yon  mititt 
Forgdt  tliat  rarest  treanuro  nf  your  obMk, 
Expoung  it — Uit,  ob,  tbc  banlcr  bi'art  f 
Alack  no  remedy  ! — to  tb«  greedy  touch 
Of  comruoD- kisaing  Titan  ;  and  forget 
Your  laboorsoiue  and  dainty  trisu,  wlierein 
You  made  gr^it  Juno  angry." 

And  Imogen  accepts  the  necessity  with  a  serious  courage ;  no  mirth 
or  mock  or  bright  self-raillery,  but  all  subdued  yet  hopeful 
eame6t — 
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"  TliiB  uttemnt 
I  am  toliHor  to,  ami  will  •bute  it  with 
A  yriiiw'B  wiirag©." 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Rosaliud  and  with  Portia.  There  is  no 
real  suffering  for  Rosalind  in  leaving  a  weary  Court  ruled  by  the 
usurper,  and  flying  to  the  forest  of  Ardeu,  where  her  father  and  his 
companions  are  fleeting  their  time  carelessly  aa  they  did  in  the  golden 
world;  where,  moreover,  many  young  gcntlcraeu  flock  to  her  father; 
why  not  among  them  a  certain  gallant  wrestler,  son  of  the  banished 
Duke's  old  friend.  Sir  Rowland  de  Boys?  She  will  not  wander 
alone,  for  Celia  goes  with  her,  and  Touchstone  is  to  be  a  comfort  to 
her  travel.  Rosalind  is  i;ot  a  wronged  and  solitary  wife  like  Imogen; 
she  is  a  girl  of  bright  temper,  quick  inventive  wit,  and  glad  heart. 
Accordingly,  she  throws  herself  into  the  adventure  with  abandon,  and 
will  play  her  part  with  high  spirit.  She  will  he  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  flock  to  the  forest — 

"  A  sallBot  uurtle-Axc  upon  my  thigh, 
A  (Kiar-^pe-ir  in  tiiy  liand,  ami — id  my  heart 
VAe  thert^  wliat  liiuili-u  wi>iiiaij'!i  fe.ij  tliere  will^ 
We'U  have  a  iwoabing  and  a  martial  oatade, 
Ab  tnAny  other  lusouub  ixi\vanla  Lave 
Tbftt  do  outfxcc  it  witli  ttioir  scmbluiCDB." 

This  martial  disguise  of  Rosalind,  with  the  gallant  curtle-axc  upoa 
her  thigh,  was  all  the  more  fortunate,  because  Portia  had  put  on  the 
doctor's  gown,  aud  a  contrast  was  desirable.  With  Portia,  as  with 
Rosalind,  there  is  no  cause  of  real  distress ;  she  seta  forth  to  succour 
Raasanio's  friend  j  she  travels  to  the  ferry  in  her  coach  with  Nerissa ; 
and  her  first  thought  is  the  delighted  one — 

"  Wr'll  liie  oDr  btis1>aDds 
Before  tliey  think  of  as." 

We  know  with  what  a  divine  dignity  Portia  maintains  her  cause 
oF  mercy  before  the  Boge  and  Signory  of  Venice;  but  in  the  glee  of 
Anticipating  the  adventure,  her  fancy  quite  runs  away  with  her,  and 
she  pictures  herself  in  her  strange  apparel  to  Nerissa  with  a  delighted 
exaggeration  of  the  young-mannishuess  to  which  she  never  actually 
condescends — 

"  I'll  hold  thee  any  wager 
When  we  »ru  tutb  iu;i!i>utn-tl  lik«  young  men, 
I'll  i»rovB  tlie  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  da^fger  with  the  bra<riir  grace, 
Aod  ip^kk  betwMQ  the  ctuuige  of  uian  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  tuni  two  mincing  step* 
Into  »  manly  utrido,  (ind  Npciik  of  frays 
Like  a  finu  liraj^ijing  youth,  an<l  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  bunotirabli:  liulitv  aiiught  my  love, 
Which  I  deayiii^.  they  f«U  sick  aod  dii-d; 
I  coflid  not  do  withal;  .... 

I  have  within  my  nund 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  uf  these  bragginK  Jacks 
Which  I  will  practise." 

W'  «  know  how  Portia's  bearing  belied  these  sportive  announcements ; 

w  N  2 
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liow  grave  and  graceful,  how  learned  and  persuasive,  how  keen- 
siglktcd  and  yet  elevated,  with  a  tonch  of  spiritual  cxaltatiou,  tlie 
youDg  doctor  proved  m  that  great  affair  of  life  and  death.  It  » 
precisely  with  these  disguigers  that  Shakspeare  is  most  careful  to 
acccutuate  the  fciuiniuc  characteristics.  Bassanio  protests  before 
the  Court  that  he  would  sacrifice  even  hvi  wife,  dear  to  him  as  life 
itself,  to  deliver  his  friend  from  the  Jew.  There  is  more  of  Portia 
than  of  a  iJanicl  come  to  judgment  in  the  young  lawyer's  outbreak — 

'*  Your  wife  would  give  yon  little  thuiks  for  th«i 
If  site  wurc  \>y,  to  lieikr  yuu  mako  th«  otTer." 

Not  that  Portia  for  a  moment  questions  Bassauio's  love ;  but  wbat 
woman  la  not  rejoiced  to  obtain  a  playful  advantage  over  her  hus- 
band? And  Portia,  who  has  been  defrauded  of  the  pleasure  of 
lover's  quarrel,  now  must  put  an  edge  on  her  profound  content  by 
the  brief  pretence  of  a  wife's  quarrel  with  her  husband.  Viola,  in 
her  disguise,  grows  not  mannish,  but  more  poignantly  feminine — 

"  Poor  lail,  believe  it, 
^or  they  Bhall  yet  Vwlio  thy  huppy  yean 
That  My  thoa  art  a  uian :  Diaiia'a  fiji 
Is  iirit  more  amooth  and  niltiutL*  ;  thy  small  pipe 
!■  aa  the  maideii'i  organ  slirill  and  Bound, 
Anil  all  in  acinblative  a  woman's  [tart." 

In  the   fore^it    of  Ardeu  and   in  her  martial  dress,  Rosalind  is, 

if  possible,  more  exquisitely  a  noniau  than  when  she  threw  the  cliain 

around   Orlando's    neck  :  "  Good    my  complexion  !  dost  thou  think, 

thougli  I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and   hose   iu 

my  disposition  ?  "     Ami  is  Imogen,  even  when  lying  asleep — "  fresh 

lily,  and  whiter  thnn  the  sheets  " — more  purely  feminine  than  she  is 

in  the  cave  of  Belarius — 

"■'  nebnlJ  diviuencM 
Ko  elder  t}iaii  a  boy ;  "  • 

or  when  borne  as  dead  in  her  brother's  arms,  and  lily-like  once 
more — 

O  «ww)t<8t.  fairrat  Jily, 
My  brotbtr  w«trs  tlitti  not  tltv  ouv-half  so  vrell 
Aa  when  thou  grew'^t  thvM-lf  " ! 

We  pass  to  an  entirely  different  group  of  characters  wbeu  we 
enter  on  the  historical  plays.  The  great  affairs  of  State  make  havoc 
ill  the  domestic  affections,  and  women  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  tlie 
sufferers.  They  show  like  trees  that  have  faced  a  fierce  g-ale,  and 
limbs  arc  rent  away  from  some,  and  some  are  leafless  and  contorted, 
and  some  are  shaken  to  the  roots,  and  some  lie  prone  upon  the 
ground.  Here  and  there  at  rare  intervals  appears  a  woman  in 
whom  place  and  power  have  nurtured  a  vast  ambitioa,  under  the 
influence  nf  which  she  has  grown  strong,  and  opposed  succcsafuUy 
the  storm  of  fate ;  yet  the  day  comes  when  even  such  an  one  is  bent^". 
or  broken,  and   her  fall  is  terrible.      Tlie   ambitious  wife  of  th^^ 
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Protector  Gloster  lias  her  will,  and  playa  her  part  in  fortuue'si 
pageant  bravely  for  a  while — 

"  She  BWMfs  it  throngh  the  conrt  with  tmopt  of  UdiM 
More  like  an  ijmpn:«s  th*u  Dukt  Hiiiuphrey'B  wile.'* 

Bnt  by-and.by  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  turned  full  circle,  and  the 
proud  dame  stands  in  London  streets  robed  in  the  white  penance 
sheet,  her  feet  bare  to  the  flints,  a  taper  in  her  hand,  ribald  verses 
pinned  upon  her  back,  a  jeering  rabble  at  her  heelii. 

The  historical  plays  are  filled  with  the  outcries  of  women.  Now 
it  is  the  Duchess  of  york  pleading  passiouately  at  King  Henry's 
feet  for  the  life  of  her  first-born,  while  old  York  in  a  frenzy  of 
terrified  loyalty  demands  the  young  man's  death.  Now  it  is  the 
uew*raade  bride  from  whom  the  bridegroom  is  torn  away  to  make 
slaughter  among  her  own  kin — it  is  Blanche  crying  to  Lewis- — 

"  Upon  tlij-  we^ldin;;  day  .' 
Agatast  ibe  blood  tbjit  thou  baat  inarmid  ! 

«  •  ft  « 

O  biin'tMuiil  henr  me  !" 

Now  it  is  the  wife  torn  from  her  husband's  side  that  he  may  go  the 
iraj  to  the  grave  alone — it  is  Isabel  parted  from  Kichard,  but  first 
made  to  feel  his  political,  and  worse,  Iiis  moral  effacement ;  made  to 
see  her  "  fair  rose  wither  "  beyond  the  power  of  "  true-love  tears  " 
to  "  wash  him  fresh  again."  Now  it  is  the  widow  mourning  for  her 
husband— Lady  Percy  hanging  upon  old  Northumberland  to  restrain 
him  from  the  wars,  because  her  heart  is  full  of  the  thought  of  her 
gallant  Hotspur  slain,  and  memory  makes  it  tremble.  Now  it  is 
Constance  weeping  for  her  Arthur,  who  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  opposing  forces  in  whose  midst  he  stood  : — 


Grief  filla  tlie  room  Dp  of  my  abscofe  cbilil, 
Lies  in  hia  b«d,  walks  up  and  down  ^-ith  me, 
Puts  au  his  [tretty  loolu,  repeat*  hU  worda, 
RcDii-oihi-n  tne  of  kII  his  gracious  iiarU, 
~  "  ith  ■  ' 


^^^H  Stuffs  out  his  Tocant  garments  with  his  [qteu." 

Now  it  is  the  wretched  Anne,  wife  of  RiLhard  of  Gloster,  whose 
ilifled  misery  has  its  outbreak  when  she  finds  that  she  is  to  be 
dragged  to  the  throne  over  tlic  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  princes  ; — 

"  Oh,  would  to  liod,  that  the  iuclusivc  verge 
Of  j/rohlea  m£lal  that  must  rouDil  my  brow 
Werv  nvl-b'^t  Htvd,  to  iwar  tne  to  the  braia  1 
Anointed  let  [u«  be  with  deadly  vbuoeil" 

.I^ow  it  is  an  antiphony  of  lamentations,  rising  from  a  royal  mother, 
ro  fatherless  children,  and  their  feeble  grandame. 

JUivibah. — Give  me  no  help  in  lamcntaliuii, 

I  am  nut  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints. 
ft  «  *  • 

Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward  ! 
CAtUrm.— Ah,  for  onr  fatlii-r,  for  our  dear  Lord  ClartDoe ! 
2>u«A«i.— Ak«,  for  both,  both  mine,  I-Idward  and  Clarence !  " 
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And  80  the  tcrzett  of  sorrow  goea  ou,  a  lameutatioQ  iu  wbicli,  through 
the  stronger  crying  of  tlie  Queen,  the  treble  of  childish  voices  and 
the  quavering  pipe  of  old  age  may  be  distinguished. 

But  there  is  something  raore  terrible  than  the  fall  of  princes  or 
the  misery  of  a  queen.  It  is  when  thwarted  passion,  and  foiled 
ambition  trauafurm  a  woman's  entire  nature  into  a  hunger  for 
revenge.  One  portentous  figure  occupies  a  large  place  in  four 
eounectcd  plays — that  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  formidable  wife  of 
the  royal  saint  and  dastard,  Henry  the  Sixth.  For  her  invention, 
or  for  retrieving  her  from  the  chronicles,  perhaps  wc  owe  more 
thanks  to  Marlowe  than  to  Shakspeare ;  but  doubtless  the  coneeptiou 
of  Marlowe  was  adopted  by  Shakspeare,  and  heightened  and  refined. 
Vic  follow  her  whole  history  from  the  day  ou  which  in  the  glory  of 
early  womanhood  she  meets  her  lover  Suffolk,  the  Lancelot  of  this 
Guinevere,  to  tho  day  when,  grey-haired,  loverless,  husbandless,  and 
childless,  she  seats  herself  iu  the  dust  by  the  side  of  the  mother  and 
the  wife  of  her  royal  antagonist,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  teaches 
them,  with  terrible  sounding  of  the  depths  of  misery,  how  to  curse 
their  enemies  : — 


**  Forbear  to  sle«t>  the  night  and  fast  tho  day  ; 
Aad  he  that  slow  thcta  fooler  than  he  is  ; 


Compare  dead  Lappoeu  with  livtsg  woe ; 
TliiiiiK  that  thy  l>abea  uere  f&inrr  tliau  they  were. 


Bettering  thy  Io«a  makt^  the  h&d-caoser  wone  ; 
Kcv'olviai;  this  will  teach  thoo  how  to  cuno."* 

In  the  historical  plays  there  is  only  one  rcaJIy  happy  woman— 
Katherine  of  FrancCj  who  is  wooed  in  such  snidier-like  fashion  by  the 
great  victor  of  Agiueourt.  Well  fur  Kate  that  King  Henry  was 
first  a  man,  and  only  in  the  seeond  place  a  prince  !  Under  the 
royal  wooer,  not  regardless  of  State  motives  for  the  marriage,  lay 
Prince  ilal  of  the  tavern,  who  had  loved  the  frank  realities  of  life 
better  than  the  cold  conventions  of  his  father's  Court.  He  does  not 
give  the  passion  of  a  Komeo  or  the  reverence  of  a  Brutus,  but  in  all 
honesty  he  can  say  :  "  In  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I 
shall  appear  ;  my  comfort  is  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beanty, 
can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  face ;  thon  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me, 
at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  bettof 
and  better ;  and  therefore  tell  mc,  most  fair  Katherine,  will  yew 
have  me  ?  " 

Before  the  English   historical  plays   were  brought  to  a  close  (and 

from  these  wc  set  aside  King  Henry  the  Eighth  as  belonging  to  a  later 

period)  Shakit{>eare  had  produced  two  great  portraits  of  women,  both 

lovers  who   move    under   the  sunlight   and   starlight  of  Italy,  both 

beautiful  and  ardent,  yet  in  their  beauty  unlike  as  can  possibly  be, 

ne  the  most  afflicted,  the  other  the  most  joyous  of  wedded  ladies — 

this  line  U  worthy  of 
immatuta. 


*  "Thnk  OMt  (Ay  tai*j  v«r<  fairer  than  Ae^  itert."    Sorely 
tlier  Sbakflpearo  or  the  higheit  spirit  auioug  his  early  feUow<ai 
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Juliet  and  the  Venetian  Portia.  Juliet,  for  we  need  hardly  take 
account  of  Laviuia  iu  "  Titus  Androuicus,"  ii  the  first-boru  tragic 
heroiuc  of  Shakspearc's  ima^nation.  Whether  she  waa  or  ever  would 
have  been  a  woman  of  intellect  or  a  woman  capable  of  devotion  to  a 
moral  ideal,  we  ueither^know  uor  greatly  care  to  know.  She  was 
asatiredly  endowed  with  genius  of  the  heart.  It  is  enough  that 
Juliet's  nature  was  one  clear  (lame  of  lore,  and  that  death  took 
her,  or  rather  not  death  but  love.  If  in  a  rich  garden  we  found 
some  red-hearted  flower  not  yet  unclosed,  and  if  we  had  arrived  just 
at  the  moment  when  suulight  fell  upua  it,  and  the  petals  suddenly 
burst  open,  and  all  the  sweetness  and  bloom  in  an  instant  spread 
abroad,  we  should  have  before  our  eyes  an  image  of  Juliet's  awaken^ 
ii]{{  to  passion,  and  of  her  instantaneous  transit  from  childhood  to 
womanhood.  la  this  tragedy  there  is  no  division  of  interests,  no 
secondary  plot,  no  double  current  of  feeling.  One  and  the  same 
desire  seizes  at  one  and  the  same  instant  the  hearts  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  one  and  the  same  doom  awaits  them.  Hence,  from  its 
singleness  of  passion  and  of  plot  the  play  acquires  a  lyrical  character. 
In  the  moonlit  garden  and  at  dawn,  when 

"  Euriona  streaks 
Do  Iacc  the  Bcvcria,;  clomU  in  yunder  «ast," 

the  voices  of  the  lovers  sound  amid  the  notes  of  nighingales  like 
the  nightingales'  own.  If  we  would  describe  the  character  of  Juliet, 
we  have  said  what  is  essential  when  we  have  said  "  she  loves."  She 
loves  in  the  heroic  fashion,  for  even  as  a  great  thought  makes  the 
thinker  indifferent  to  food  and  sleep,  nay,  to  life  itself,  and  as  a 
great  ambition  makes  the  man  of  action  indifferent  to  these,  so  the 
singleness  of  her  love  makes  Juliet  regardless  of  all  except  love, 
and  bears  her  onward  to  her  doom.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Shak- 
speare  courageously  explores  the  extremes  of  human  passion — the 
aerial  pinnacle  of  joy,  the  cavernous  abyss  of  grief.  The  emotion  of 
love  which  occupies  the  play  is  single,  and  there  is  little  complexity 
iu  cither  of  the  two  chief  characters ;  but  love  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  manifesting  itself  in  man  and  in  woman  i  it  is  the  same,  and  it  is 
not  the  same,  as  if  the  god  of  love  had  put  twin  reeds  to  his  lips 
and  blowu,  but  the  harmony  was  made  up  of  tenor  and  coutralto 
tones.  So  with  the  passion  of  Homco  and  Juliet.  And  lest  we 
should  be  cloyed  by  sweetness  or  by  sorrow,  Shakspcarc  has  filled  in 
a  background  of  most  varied  character,  showing  us  the  cold  Italian 
beauty,  Juliet's  mother,  who  had  wedded  old  Capulet,  not  for  love. 
Slid  who  now  strives  with  little  maxims  to  preach  down  a  daughter's 
heart ;  and  Mercutio,  a  free-lance  between  the  rival  hou^ies,  whose  wit 
lightens  and  flashes  as  swift  as  his  rapier  blade,  whose  quick  brain  and 
nimble  fancy  are  needed  to  set  off  the  brooding  passion  and  ricb 
imaginings  of  Romeo.     Nor  in  this  background  may  we  overlook 
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the  first  entirely  humorouii  study  of  womauliuod  iu  Sbakitpcare'ii 
plays — the  NursCj  stoutest  and  most  consequential  of  ladies,  Love's 
breatlik'ss  go-between,  sage  counsellor  iu  amorous  perplexities, 
delicate  creature  wbose  iujored  honour  Peter  the  fan-bearer  roust 
defend,  whose  overwrought  feelings  require  from  time  to  time  the 
auothing  influence^}  of  the  aqua-vitar  flask.  Would  that  in  addition 
to  the  Nurse  of  Juliet  and  Mrs,  Qutcklr  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
Shokspeare  had  given  us  a  gallery  of  these  humorous  portraits^  for 
neither  the  creator  uf  Mrs.  Gamp  nor  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
has  surpassed  him  in  these  two. 

Portia,  the  rich  heiress  of  Belmont,  eharma  us  not  by  the  power 
of  one  predominant  attribute,  but  by  the  harmony  of  many  qualities 
rarely  found  in  union.  She  is  not,  like  Juliet,  a  passionate  child 
suddenly  transformed  to  woman.  She  docs  not,  like  Juliet,  suffer 
from  the  tyrannous  environment  of  her  elders.  She  is  mistress  of 
a  noble  house,  aud  already  she  has  known  many  wooers  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  until  this  business  of  wooing  has  grown 
a  weariness :  "  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary  of 
this  great  world."  If  only  she  were  free  to  choose,  for  to  Shak- 
speare's  heroines  it  is  itl  the  highest  degree  iucouvenicnt  to  be  merely 
chosen.  From  Juliet  to  Desdcmona,  from  Helena  to  Miranda,  if 
they  do  not  themselves  actually  woo,  they  are  at  least  active  accom- 
plices in  their  wooing  :  but  Portia  must  accept  her  fate  from  a  casket 
of  lead.  From  the  tedium  of  the  rich  heiress's  life  she  is  roused  by 
Tcritablc  love  ;  but  how  cau  she  give  that  love  expression  ?  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  noticed  that  a  subtlety  and  fineness  of  edge  has  been  put 
"Upon  satire  iu  France  by  the  laws  regulating  the  press;  a  writer  wha 
fears  the  censure  cannot  blurt  out  a  brutal  invective ;  he  must  cast 
almut  how  to  say  the  same  thing,  or  what  como3  to  the  same,  in 
constitutional  language.  The  check  put  by  licr  father's  will  on 
Portia's  love  acts  like  the  censure  in  France,  and  she  is  taught  by  it 
to  say  things  with  as  full  a  meaning  as  any  of  Juliet's  anient  out- 
breaks, but  she  sayen  tlicm  cxtjuisitely,  and  with  a  delicate  propriety 
which  adds  to  their  charm.  The  most  irresistible  love-letter  is  thai 
which  may  be  read  by  every  one  ;  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  one  person 
made  wise  by  love  the  written  words  are  replaced  by  invisible  phrascA 
set  down  in  a  sympathetic  ink,  sbiniug  forth  when  the  poor  leaf 
of  paper  is  laid  close  to  the  warmth  of  a  heart.  "  There's  something 
tells  me,"  exclaims  Portia — 

"  Tbcro'i  aometbing  tells  me,  bnt  it  ii  not  Iotsl 
I  woiild  not  lose  you  ;  aiu]  yuu  know  yoarseif, 
Uatff  vuunsulit  out  iu  such  n  ciuttlity." 

This  is  the  most  graceful  of  confessions,  aud  yet   wc  must  hesitate 

before  declaring  it  more  beautiful  than  Juliet's — 

"  But  truBt  me,  gflntii.''mau,  I'll  jirtive  nioro  ini6 
Th&n  tlioM  tbAt  ttavo  mure  ctmaiag  to  be  straiigv;" 
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or  the  sacred  bolducss  of  Miranda'!)  declaration — 

"  Hence,  lioB^ifal  Cunnin}; ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  »nd  holy  liinoc«Dcc  ! 
I  nm  youi  wife,  if  you  will  lUArr^'  me. 
If  not.  I'll  die  your  matil." 

Portia  ''stands  for  sacrifice,"  while  her  young  Alcidcs  goes  to 
"  redeem  the  virgin  tribute  "  from  the  sea-monster.  Bnt  when  the 
bar  is  broken,  and  the   check  removed  which  stayed  the  current  of 

_    her  love,  how  her   whole   life    trembles    rapturously  forward  to  unite 

I  itself  with  Bassanio's  I  how  hnmblc  and  how  proud  she  grows  in  her 
desire  to  set  Bassanio  above  herself,  "  an  unlcsson'd  girl,  unschool'd, 
iinpractis'd,"  yet  soon  to  instruct  thu  doge  and  his  raagnificops ! 
AVith  what  an  eager  delicacy  of  love  docs  she  strive  to  convince  him 
<happy  adventurer)  that  she  is  the  fortunate  one  wlio  is  getting 
the  best  of  the  bargain  !  And  in  truth.  Love  like  Death  is  a  mighty 
leveller,  and  iu  a  moment  has  made  them  equal. 

K       Portia  marks  an  epoch  iu  Shakspcarc's  creations  of  female  character. 

'  In  her  he  first  shows  how  he  can  bring  into  vital  union  the  variows 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  noble  and  cultivated  woman.  How 
refined  an  intellect,  how  ardent  a  heart  !  What  a  superb  mundane 
life  at  Belmont  amid  its  flowers,  and  statncs,  and  music ;  what  lofty 
spiritual  views  iu  the  Court  of  Venice  when  she  pleads  for  mercy  ! 

H  "Wliat  Ijeautiful  earnestness,  and  what  beautiful  mirth  !      And  Shak- 

™  speare  has  coufrouted  her  feminine  force,  benignant  as  it  is  bright, 
with  the  remorseless  masculiuc  force  and  dark  temper  of  Shylock. 
The  same  self-mastery  which  she  had  shown  in  carrying  ont  the  con- 
ditions of  her  father's  will  stands  her  iu  stead  at  the  trial  of  Antonio. 
She  does  not  hurry  forward  to  confuuud  her  adversary  or  to  relieve 
the  merchant ;  but  conducts  the  case  to  the  issue  she  desires  as  aa 
artist  might  achieve  a  work  of  art,  testing  first  whether  there  tic 
any  humanity  in  Shylock  ;  then,  when   it  must  be  ao,  drawing  him 

H  on  to  expose  the  absolute  vindictiveuess  of  his  nature,  and  at  pre- 

™  eisely  the  right  moment  giving  affairs  the  sudden  turn  which  brings 
good  out  of  eviE.  We  should  think  of  the  young  doctor  less  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  law  than   as  an  exquisite  artist  iu  the  affairs  of 

.  life. 

I       It  may  seem  strange  that  in  plays  later  in  the  chronological  order 

tltau  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  this    refinement  of  portraiture  is 

not  maintained,  and  that  ruder  and  more  boisterous  types  of  woraan- 

2iood  appear.      Shakspeare  was  led  away  from  romantic  comedy  by  the 

historical  plays,  and  after  "  Heury  the  Fourth"  and  "  Henry  the  Fifth  " 

he  transferred  some  of  the  roughness  and  realism  of  the  lower  scenes 

of  the  historical  drama  to  the  region   of  comedy.      But  as   regards 

"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  (whatever  its  date  may  be)  we  most 

^>ear  in  mind  that   Shakspeare  worked  upon  the  lines  of  an  older 
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play.  Aud  Kate  the  carst,  presently  to  become  the  most  loyal  of 
wives,  is  a  good  broad  comedy  figure,  far  more  original  and  laughter- 
moving  than  the  affectionate  scold  Adriana  in  "  The  Comedy  of 
Errors."  There  is  a  gale  of  high  spirits  and  good-humour  blowing 
through  the  piece.  We  have  not  a  grain  of  pitj'  to  spare  for  Kate, 
who  is  far  better  pleased  to  find  a  conqueror  than  herself  to  con- 
quer. Men  must  be  such  poor  creatures  if  they  caunot  manage  with 
bit  and  bridle  a  headstrong  girl ;  on  the  whole  it  is  satisfactory  to 
her  to  discover  that  there  is  at  least  one  man  of  force  and  spirit  in 
the  world,  aud  to  kuuw  that  he  aud  no  other  has  chosen  her  for  his 
wife.  And  so  Kate  transfers  all  her  boldness  into  the  very  efiroutery 
of  obedience ;  if  she  surrender  at  all,  she  must  surrender  uncon- 
dilioually,  aud  retain  her  Hclf-will  by  sheer  pride  of  sclf-cffaccmcnt. 

We  have  travelled  a  wide  space  from  the  noble  and  gracious  lady 
of  Belmont.  Kvcu  in  that  brilliant  bciug,  Beatrice,  true  lover,  aud 
gallant  frieud  of  her  friend  in  distress,  we  miss  the  grace  of  Portia. 
Behind  her  delightful  sauclness  lie  warmth  aud  courage  of  heart ;  but 
Portia  can  be  as  mirthful  without  this  playful  cH'routcry,  this  appal* 
ling  cleverness,  and  Portia  can  utter  the  noble  periods  of  hej-  plea  for 
mercy,  an  achievement  beyond  the  wit  of  Beatrice.  "  I  am  much  sorry, 
sir,"  says  Imogen  when  provoked  by  Cloten's  professions  of  love— 

"  1  am  mnch  sorry,  air, 
Yon  [>ut  tno  to  forgot  a  lady's  manncra 
by  being  bo  verbw." 

Beatrice  might  have  incurred  the  censure  of  Imogen  as  being 
"  verbal,"  yet  she  is  a  delight  to  those  who  can  sec  an  actress  of 
genius  mediating  between  forwardness  and  good  breeding,  love  and 
wit,  game  and  earnest,  and  for  ever  saved  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  hoyden.  After  three  hundred  years  mj  dear  Lady  Disdaiu  still 
holds  the  stage,  and  has  lost  none  of  her  buoyancy  or  brightness. 
We  should  remember  that  Shakspeare's  women  must  tread  the 
boards  aud  interest  a  crowd  of  spectators.  It  wiU  not  do  to  make 
them  all  like  Virgilia,  the  "  gracious  silence "  of  her  husband. 
Among  various  devices  to  render  the  women  of  his  plays  interesting^ 
two  are  often  resorted  to  by  Shakspcarc :  cither  they  are  brilliant 
talkers,  distinguished  by  their  intellect  and  wit — such  are  Kosaliud 
and  Beatrice;  or  they  are  assigned  parts  which  require  from  them 
some  sustained  aud  eloquent  pleadings.  So  it  is  with  Portia  pleading 
for  Antonio's  life,  so  with  Isabella  pleading  for  the  life  of  her  brother, 
BO  with  Volumnia  pleading  for  the  safety  of  Borne,  so  with  Hermione 
and  Katberiue  of  Arragon,  who  are  cited  before  judges  to  defend  their 
own  honour.  From  first  to  last  we  perceive  that  Shakspeare  delighted 
in  vigoiir  of  character  iu  woman  as  in  man.  His  heroines  are  not 
composed  of 

"  MKbt«r  too  lort  ft  luting  mark  to  baar. 

And  best  distiajjuwhed  by  black,  brown,  or  fiur." 
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Mere  sofhiess  and  yicldiugncss  do  not  attract  ShakBpeare.  He  re- 
quires some  stren^h  of  nature — not  always  iuteUectnal  strength,  but 
if  not  intcHcctual  strength  or  brilliancy,  then  vigour  of  the  emotional 
or  moral  nature^  aud  if  not  active  courage,  then  the  passive  heroism 
of  fortitude. 

Almost  aide  by  side  with  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing*'  in  point 
of  date  lies  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  secret  how  to  be  at  once 
"  verbal "  and  faultless  in  manner  was  assuredly  discovered  by 
Rosalind.  And  the  secret  is  this — that  while  every  word  uttered 
shall  be  vi^id,  and  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  dulness,  not  one  word 
shall  be  merely  clever  and  intelleetual.  Rosalind's  brilliance  is  never 
hanl  or  cold.  A  cascade  of  sparkling  speech  sallies  from  her  lips ; 
it  is  sun-illumined  as  it  falls,  and  over  it  hangs  the  iris  of  a  lover's 
hope.  The  bluster  of  the  shrew  and  the  delightful  raillery  of 
Beatrice  are  refined  in  Rosalind  to  an  exquisite  aprightlincRs,  which 
half  conceals  and  half  reveals  the  eager  wishes  and  tender  alarms  of 
her  heart.  What  joy  to  such  a  woman  as  Rosalind  to  he,  as  it  were, 
the  goddess  of  destiny  to  three  pairs  of  lovers,  including  amongst 
them  Orlando  and  herself! 

Having  brought  to  perfection  one  type  of  womanhood,  Shakspeare 
turns  to  another  type,  which  we  find  represented  by  Helena,  in  "  All'» 
"Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  by  Isabella  in  *'  Measure  for  Measure," 
"  At  the  entrance,"  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "  to  the  dark  and  danger- 
ous tragic  world  into  which  Shakspeare  was  now  about  to  pass  stand 
the  figures  of  Isabella  and  Helena,  one  the  embodiment  of  couscicnoe, 
the  other  the  embodiment  of  will/'  In  a  world  of  over-running 
foulness  and  shame,  Isabella  stands  the  representative  of  heroic 
chastity.  The  change  from  the  forest  of  Ardeu  to  the  city  of  Vienna, 
where  corruption  boils  and  bubbles,  is  not  greater  than  the  change 
from  Rosalind  to  Isabel.  Here  are  other  and  less  innocent  burglicrs 
than  the  dappled  deer ;  here  are  neither  frolic  nor  song  as  in  the 
greenwood  of  France ;  hut  instead  of  these  pleadings  for  life, 
desperate  inducemeuts  to  sin,  grave  searching  of  hearts,  wrestlings 
with  evil,  the  laying  bare  of  self-deceit.  We  pass  from  the  freedom 
of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the  damps  of  the  prison  cell.  Through 
all  moves  Isabella,  iramacujate ;  but,  Hke  Spenser'a  patron' knight  of 
chastity,  the  virgin  Britomart,  she  finds  at  the  last  that  there  is  no 
purity  so  invincible  as  that  of  love.  A  heart  may  be  chaste  as  ice 
or  chaste  os  fire,  and  Isabella's  is  of  the  latter  kind.  We  remember 
her  as  "  a  thing  eusky'd  and  sainted,"  yet  as  the  Duke's  betrothed, 
and  united  with  him  in  the  task  of  restoring  order  in  his  evil  city  of 
Vienna.  Helena,  the  physician's  daughter,  is  also  made  to  be  a 
healer,  and  restorer;  with  her  it  is  not  a  sinful  city  that  needs 
healing,  but  one  proud  boy,  on  whom  she  has  lavished  undeserved 
aficction,  and  whom  she  watches  over  with  a  fond  protectiveness.    lu 
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this  play  wc  meet  with  a  charmiug  example  of  Shakspcare's  treat- 
ment of  the  relations  of  woman  with  womau,  of  which  another 
example  is  found  in  the  beautiful  girl's  friendship  of  Rosalind  and 
Celia.  The  aged  Countess  and  her  adopted  daughter  Helena, 
although  Helena's  love  of  the  Countess's  sou  might  easily  have  dis- 
turbed their  harmony,  perfectly  understand  one  another,  and  it  is 
the  patent  of  Helena's  nobility  that  her  confidant  and  the  partner  in 
her  plot  is  no  other  than  Bertram's  mother.  "  I  can  almost," 
writes  Mr.  Hudson,  "find  it  in  my  heart  to  adore  the  beauty  of 
youth,  yet  this  blessed  old  creature  is  enough  to  persuade  me  that 
age  may  be  more  beautiful  still." 

Perhaps  it  was  at  this  period,  and  in  contrast  with  the  saintly 
strength  of  laabelj  and  the  protective  devotion  of  Helena,  that  Shak- 
speare  created  the  only  light  woman  in  all  his  plays — Cressida.  Poor 
bubble  of  vanity  and  sensuality  (and  with  the  gleam  and  grace  of  a 
floating  bubble),  she  serves,  if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  to  prove  that 
Cleopatra  belongs  to  another  class  than  hers.  With  oue  quarter  of 
her  small  loveless  self  for  Troilua,  and  one  quarter  for  Diomed,  and 
the  rest  for  any  other  hopeful  candidatcB  of  the  Grecian  or  the 
Trojan  camp,  she  makes  us  feci  that  Cleopatra,  for  whom  Antony 
has  at  least  been  the  supreme  sensation  of  her  life,  possesses  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  character  and  reality  of  passion.  It  was  certainly 
about  this  date  that  Shak»pcarc  drew  his  only  portrait  of  a  woman 
who,  having  once  loved  nobly,  yields  to  a  second  and  a  base  affection 
—  Gertrude,  Hamlet's  mother.  And  Ophelia,  "  sweet  rose  of  May," 
must  not  even  she  be  placed  among  those  women  whose  love,  through 
incapacity  of  nature  rather  than  through  fault,  brings  no  strength  or 
healing  with  it  ? 

"  Hamlet "  Itea  close  to  "  Julius  Ciesar  "  in  the  chronological  order 
of  the  plays.  It  is  inevitable  that  we  should  set  side  by  side  the 
female  figures  of  these  two  tragedies,  and  exhibit  the  gentle  help- 
lessness of  Ophelia  in  the  light  of  the  Roman  Portia's  heroic  energy 
of  heart.  Such  strange  love-making  as  that  of  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
was  surely  never  known  before  or  since  ;  one  silent  interview,  one 
distracted  or  ironical  letter,  one  scene  of  invective  and  reproach,  real 
or  feigned,  and  some  few  ambiguous  or  itidcecnt  speeches — this  is 
the  account  in  brief  of  all  the  cummunicationn  between  Ophelia  and 
Hamlet  with  which  we  arc  made  directly  acquainted.  A  bar  is  set 
between  the  lovers  at  tlic  opening  of  the  play,  and  not  one  word  of 
trust  and  confidence  is  spoken  on  either  side  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  Hamlet's  love  is  poisoned  at  its  source,  and  Ophelia  has 
not  courage  to  press  forward  and  discover  where  and  how  he  ails; 
she  has  nothing  better  to  bring  to  Hamlet's  aid  than  piteous  little 
appeals  to  heaven.  Portia,  created  by  Shakspearc  from  Plntarch's 
record  at  about  the  same  date  as  Ophelia,  is  really  as  feminine, 
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litive  to  anxiety  and  pain  for  those  she  loves,  as  the  ill-starred 
iuiab  maiden;  she  too,  and  with  a  slighter  cause  thau  Ophelia,  goes 
distracted  and  does  herself  to  death — a  death  by  fire,  not  the  piteous, 
musical  death  of  Ophelia.  Portia  is  as  tinely  strung  as  any  of 
Shakspeare's  heroines,  but  she  is  Cato's  daughter  and  Brutus'  vife. 
With  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Brutus — not  to  heaven — she  urges 
her  vtfcly  right  to  share  the  purposes  and  the  cares  of  her  liusband. 
Let  Ophelia  keep  for  her  epitaph  her  brother's  words,  "  sweet  rose  of 
May " — a  rose  borne  helplessly  down  the  stream  of  fate,  and 
muddied  at  the  close ;  it  is  inexpressibly  piteous.  But  if  we  would 
be  proud,  not  pitiful,  let  us  turn  to  Portia,  Shakspeare's  ideal  of 
Stoic  virtue  enshrined  within  a  woman's  frailty,  and  let  us  inscribe 
to  her  memory  the  words  of  Brutus — 

"  0  ye  gods 
Keotler  me  wortliy  of  tliui  noble  wife." 

Portia,  the  Roman  wife,  represents  one  aspect  of  ideal  womanhood 
in  ancient  Rome;  Volumnia,  the  Roman  mother,  completes  the  ideal. 
She  were  a  fit  wife  for  Hercules  ;  "in  anger,  Juno-like."  She  is 
indeed  like  mother  Rome  herself,  as  grand,  as  imperious,  as  proud 
of  her  valiant  son.  And  yet  if  we  compare  her  action  throughout 
the  play  with  that  of  Coriolanua,  we  shall  perceive  how  truly  she, 
like  Portia,  is  first  a  woman,  and  only  in  the  second  place  a  Roman 
mother.  With  all  her  haughtiness  she  has  the  woman's  taet,  which 
-  Coriolaims  lacks,  and  she  instructs  him,  but  in  vain,  to  seem  graciotts 
I    even  to  the  plebeians  when  it  is  his  Interest  to  conciliate  them— 

f       Thej 


I  liave  a  litiari  as  KtUc  B|>t  ns  youTB, 

Hut  yet  u  broiii,  tHkt  IvnJv  my  tisv  t>i  AOg/tr 

To  Mtter  VMitAijft." 


The  great  figures  of  the  tragedies,  all  so  familiar  to  us,  admit  of 
no  grouping  or  arrangement,  for  each  is  a  separate  full-length  study, 
and  each  must  be  gazed  at  singly  and   for  a  suflicicut  time.     These 

■    are  saviours  and  martyrs,  or  ebe  the  destroyers  of  life  ;  Cordelia,  the  , 
martyr  and  patron  satut  of  filial  truth  and  devotion,  Dcsdemona,  the 
wife  who  enters  Paradise  with  a  sacred  lie  upon  her  lips;   and  over 

i    against  these  the  she-wolves  Goneril  and  Regan  ;  and  Lady  Macbeth, 

whose  delicate  and  desperate  womanhood  is  so  finely  contrasted  with 

the  coarser  strength  and  duller  conscience  of  her  husband.      .Apart 

from  the  rest,  and  more  wonderful  than  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 

heroines,  stands  Cleopatra — 

"  That  BOittlifini  beam, 
The  laughing  ^iieeii  ibat  caught  the  world's  gre*t  hancti.** 

tVom  an  historical  point  of  view  we  may  say,  that  as  Portia  and 
Volnmnia  represent  the  virtue  and  the  majesty  of  Roman  woman- 
hood, so  Cleopatra  represents   the   sensuous  witchery   of  the   East 
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sapping  in  upon  Roman  maDlIness  and  layiug  it  low.  But  it  is  an 
error  to  view  Cleopatra  as  represeutative  of  au  epoch,  a  class,  or  an 
influence;  she  is  Cleopatra,  and  that  is  enough;  an  indiridual  who 
herself  constitutes  a  whole  spccicH  ;  an  Eofitcru  8tar,  with  none  other 
like  it,  and  ruling  the  destinies  of  the  lords  of  the  earth. 

or  these  it  is  enough  to  record  the  mere  names,  and  to  let 
each  name  bring  its  own  a^sociatious.  But  before  ending  I  must 
say  a  word  of  the  contrasted  types  of  womanhood  which  appear  in 
the  latest  plays  of  Shakspcare,  some  perhaps  dreamed  of  as  he 
wandered  among  the  woods  and  fields  around  Stratford,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Avon  after  his  return  home  from  the  life  of  distraction 
and  toil  in  the  great  city.  Shakspcarc  had  known  trial  and  sorrow, 
and  had  conquered  them.  And  now  out  of  his  deep  experience  and 
his  clarified  vision  of  life  he  creates  the  figures  of  great  sufferers- — 
Uermione,  Queen  Katherine,  who  couquer  by  patience,  fortitude, 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  long-snffering ;  and  in  contrast  with  these  he 
imagines  exquisite  Bgxires  of  children  transfigured,  as  it  were,  in  the 
radiance  of  his  own  wide  and  calm  sunset — Perdita,  Miranda- 
children  who  have  known  no  sorrow,  and  over  whose  happiness,  the 
loveliest  and  the  frailest  of  things,  Shakspcarc  bows  with  pathetic 
sympathy,  and  some  of  that  passion  which  Shelley  describes  ao 
accurately — 

"  The  devotion  lo  aomethinK  afar 
From  tlio  iphere  of  our  sorrow.'* 

And  with  what  rare  felicity  Shakspeare  varies  the  common  type  m 
his  two  girl-lovers — Perdita,  with  the  air  of  the  fields  around  her, 
shepherdess  queen  of  curds  and  cream,  **  the  prettiest  low-born  lasa 
that  ever  ran  on  the  greensward,"  lover  of  flowers  and  of  all 
pastoral  pleasures ;  Miranda,  the  child  of  wonder,  breathing  the 
8ca>air  of  the  enchanted  island,  not  nurtured  like  Pcrdita  among 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  country-side,  but  instructed  by  a  womder- 
wcrkiug  sage,  and  waited  on  by  a  spirit  of  the  air  and  the  hag-bom 
monster,  Caliban.  Both  maidens  are  fiower-like  in  their  delicacy 
and  their  fresh  beauty — Perdita,  a  blossom  of  the  inland  meadow 
lands;  Miranda,  a  more  wonderful  flower  of  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  the  daughters  of  his   imagination,  which  did    Shakspeare 
love  the  best  ?     Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  if  we  say  one  of  the  latest- 
bom   of  them   all,  our    English   Imogen.     And  what   most   clearly 
shows  us  how  Shakspearc  loved  Imogen  is  this — he  has   given   her 
faults,  and  has  made  them  exquisite,  so  that  wc  love  her  better  for 
their  sake.     No  one  has  ho  quick  and  keen  a  sensibility  to  whatever  ^r: 
pains  and   to  whatever  gladdens  as  she.     To  her  a  word  is  a  blow  ;  ^ 
and  as  she  is  quick  in  her  sensibility,  so  she  is  quick  in  her  pcrcep-^^ 
tiona,  piercing  at  once  through  the  Queen's  false  show  of  friendship  ^      « 
jiuick  iu  her  contempt  for  what  is  unworthy,  as  for  all  profeaaioua  ol 
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love  from  the  clown-prince,  Cloten  j  quick  in  her  rcBentroent,  as 
vhea  she  discoTer^  the  anjnst  suspicions  of  Potfthumiis.  AVrongcd 
she  is  indeed  by  her  husband,  but  in  her  haste  she  too  grows  unjust; 
yet  she  is  dearer  to  us  for  the  sake  of  this  injustice,  proceeding  as  it 
does  from  the  sensitiveness  of  her  love.  It  is  she  to  whom  a  word 
is  a  blow,  who  actually  receives  a  buffet  from  her  husband's  hand  ; 
but  for  Imogen  it  is  a  blessed  stroke,  since  it  is  the  evidence  of  his 
loyalty  and  zeal  on  her  behalf.  In  a  moment  lie  is  forgiven,  and 
her  arms  are  round  his  neck. 

Shakspeare  mode  so  many  perfect  women  unhappy  that  he  owed 
us  some  amende.  And  he  has  made  that  amende  by  letting  ua  sec 
one  perfect  woman  supremely  bappy.  Shall  our  last  glance  at 
Shakspcare's  plays  show  us  Florizcl  at  the  rustic  merry-making 
receiviug  blossoms  from  the  hands  of  Perdita  ?  or  Ferdinaml  :ind 
Miranda  playing  at  chess  in  Prospero's  cave,  and  winning  one  a  king 
and  one  a  queen,  while  the  happy  fathers  gaze  in  from  the  entrance 
of  the  cave  ?  We  can  ace  a  more  delightful  sight  than  thesfr— 
Imogeu  with  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  Posthumus,  while  she 
puts  an  edge  upon  her  joy  by  the  playful  challenge  and  mock 
reproach — 

"  Why  did  yoQ  tlirow  yoBr  wedded  Iidy  from  yon  ! 
Thiuk  that  yoa  ftrc  u[M>t)  a  rock,  atul  dow 
Throw  oic  asain ;" 

and  ne  responds — 

"  Hang  tbert  like  fniit,  my  bouI, 
rdl  the  tree  die." 


We  shall  find  in  all  Shakspeare  no  more  blissful   creatures  than 
these  two. 

BOWABI)   DOWDEN. 


PRESENT  LOW   PRICES    AND   THEIR 
CAUSES. 


nillE  question  of  price  is,  of  course,  a  complicates!  one,  beeadw 
_L  many  things  raay  operate  to  affect  the  price  of  any  g^ven 
article,  or  of  articles  generally.  You  may  hare  fluctuations  of  supply 
aud  variations  of  demand  affecting  the  articles  themselves,  and  arising 
merely  out  of  commercial  causes. 

But  you  may  have  changes  arising  from  political  events,  vhich 
may  affect  supply  aud  demand,  not  ouly  of  articles  bought  aud  sold, 
but  also  of  the  money  in  which  price  is  calculated.  Tims,  for 
instance,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  last  Franco-German  War 
caused  an  extraordinary  demand  for  goldj,  and  forced  on  the  market 
an  unusual  supply  of  silver,  which  had  a  marked  effect  ou  its  value 
in  Europe.  Other  causes  inherent  in  the  business  of  mining  affect 
the  supply  and  demand  of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  discovery  of  new 
mines  or  the  working-out  of  old  ones,  or  the  increased  cost  of  work- 
ing mines,  and  thus  prices  must  be  affected  by  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  precious  metals. 

But  the  state  of  credit  also  affects  prices  seriously.  A  rapid 
creation  of  paper  money  without  a  due  security  in  bullion  may  have 
a  powerful  iutlueuce,  and  so  may  credit  in  other  forms.  A  state  of 
speculation  may  cause  great  demand  for  varinus  articles,  and  a  state 
of  panic  and  alarm  may  force  excessive  supplies  on  the  markets. 
Thus  it  is  clear  that  any  analysis  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices  is  far 
from  easy,  and  can  probably  at  the  best  be  only  approximate  and 
tentative,  however  careful  may  be  the  endeavour  to  give  due  relative 
weight  to  the  various  agencies  which  affect  the  transactions  of 
mankind. 

In  January  1879,  Mr.  Giffen  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
a  remarkable  paper  as  to  the  then  condition  of  prices.      He  pointed 
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out  how  general  and  how  important  had  beea  the  fall  which 
had  then  takeu  place,  and  he  veutured  on  a  ])rophccy  of  a  con- 
tinued and  increased  depression,  giving  aUo  a  statement  of  causes, 
including  amongst  them  a  comparative  scarcity  of  gold,  which 
he  coustiicrcd  was  an  ascertained  fact.  Six  jcars  ha%'C  passed, 
and  recent  phenomena  as  to  prices  are  so  curious  and  important 
that  I  have  ventured  to  think  that  mauy  readers,  even  of  this  Uenewj 
may  be  interested  by  a  consideration  of  these  events  and  their  pro- 
bable causes. 

A  comparison  in  figures  of  the  prices  as  given  in  bis  tables  and 
of  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  six  years  later  will  bring  before 
the  reader  the  present  situation  more  impressively  than  any  other 
mode  of  statement.  It  will  suf&ce  to  give  the  most  important 
articles  of  commerce. 

2*06^0  of  price*  in  January  1879,  and  in  Januari/  18d5,  c/«gverat 
principal  ariicU*. 

\R-t%  Jan.  1SS4.  Jao.  IS35. 

Coffee,  per  cwt.  (Ceylon)  .         fi5».  ...  70«.  ...  57*.  6rf. 

Cotton,  per  lb.           .         .         b%d.  ...  h\fl.  ...  ^d. 

Coals,  per  ton   .         .         .         19j.  ...  lis,  ...  Xls.Qd. 

Copper  (Chili),  per  ton       .         57/.  ...  58t  ...  48/. 

Iroo  (ScomIi  pig),  per  ton  .         43«.  ...  43<f.  ...  42x.  3<f, 

Lead         ....     W.\Qi.  ...  14/.  ...  11/. 

Tia          ....        C5/.  ...  90?.  ...  75/. 

Butter,  per  cwt.        .        116*.  to  I30».  ..    130*.  lo  138*.  ...  124*.  to  128<. 

Beef  (prime),  per  8  lb.           4^'.  9(/.  ...  .V.  3^/.  ...  ba. 

Cheese      .         .         .           60».  to  C'lt.  ...  C2«.  to  G4f.  ...  58«.  to  ()0«. 

Wheat,  per  qr.            .             S9i.  Id.  ...  S9j.  ...  32*.  Orf. 

Silk,  per  lb.                .                15«.  ...  15*.  ...  13*. 

Sngar,  per  cwt.  {W.  India)  H*.  to  20*.  ...  16*.  to  ld«.  ...  !>*.  6d.  to  12*. 

Woo!        ...  I    ^yduey  ileece.  I  j 

\    U.  id.  per  lb.  J 

Tallow  (Australian)  .         ;I8*.  per  ton.  ...  41*.         ...  32^. 

There  is  not  here  a  general  fall,  and  the  serious  fall  did  not  arise 
until  the  year  1881. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
present  faM  without  a  consideration  of  other  similar  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  years  long  past.  The  lluctuations  during 
the  past  century  have  been  very  remarkable,  and  wc  had  several 
serious  falls  of  price,  which  lasted  through  considerable  periods,  even 
before  any  great  changes  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  had 
occurred. 

Some  of  us  can  recollect  the  depression  of  1849,  and  the  dread 
which  soon  after  that  arose  lest  the  discoveries  of  gold  should  so 
alter  the  value   of  the   standard  that   all  holders  of  tixcd    incomes 
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irould  be  mined.  Wo  have  lived  certainly  to  see  an  advance  o^ 
prices  and  a  great  extension  of  trade  conscqaent  on  the  discoveries 
of  gold ;  but  we  bare  also  lived  to  iiee  the  advance  foUowcfl  by  au 
equally  important  depression,  so  that  wc  now  stand  very  much 
where  wc  were  before  California  and  Australia  had  opened  up  their 
treasures. 

Gold  has  appreciated^  inasmuch  as  £l  sterling  will  buy  more  of 
other  things  than  it  would  have  done  in  1873,  but  the  question  i^, 
how  has  this  come  about  ? 

The  problem  before  us  seems  to  bo,  how  for  the  present  situation  is 
due  to  an  increased  demand  for  gold,  causing  a  scarcity  of  the  standard 
metal ;  and  how  far  to  an  excessive,  or,  rather,  unusual,  supply  of  the 
articles  wc  buy  and  sell,  causing  sellers  to  accept  prices  which  would  a 
few  years  since  have  been  regarded  as  absurd.  Possibly  both  causes 
may  be  at  work  at  the  same  moment.  The  supply  of  gold  from 
the  mines  has  certainly  fallen  off,  and  the  demand  for  it  baa,  in 
some  ways,  materially  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "visible 
supplies"  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  may  be  so  enor- 
mous that  we  need  seek  for  no  other  causes  of  depression  in  prices. 
Producers  mast  sell  or  cease  to  produce,  and  cessation  of  produc- 
tion often  costs  far  more  than  a  temporary  reduction  of  price ; 
because,  if  production  ceases,  the  capital  used  must  find  new 
employment— a  change  which  involves  heavy  losses  and  great  iu- 
convcuience,  if  not  ruin.  So  we  often  see  a  continued  production 
on  moat  unprofitable  terms.* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  recent  changes  has 
been  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  of  prices  in  many  cases.  For  instance, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  about  40*.  a  quarter  in  October  1883,  but  i 
fell  to  30*.  in  November  1884. 

This  result  is  due  to  actual  and  expected  supplies,  as  no  on? 
dcnbts.      It  is  not  sugjjestcd  that  there  is  any  other  causcf 

The  price  of  West  India  refining  sugar  fell  from  18*.  to  10#. 
between  1883  and  1884,  of  Java  sugar  from  23*.  to  13*.  9^.,  and  of 

*  In  some  beetles  on  political  eoonoiny  the  removal  of  cajnta)  from  nnvi  MRfiloyniriit  t» 

ODOtiii'er  u  spoken  of  liglitly,  lut  it'  it  wi>rc  an  easy  prncesn.     \u  iIi^Iiimod  ckii  Iw  jfftwur. 

Such  ctian^iea  can,  of  c<»ir«t:,  br  miulu  in  umie  kinds  of  bnitiiKM  witliout  vet>'  Mtiou 

[low.     A  Inuikt-r,  whose  tixed  plaut  couiats  of  a  Tow  cliiure  And  tables,  may,  if  he  ha* 

flMea  pmdtint,  wind  u{i  liia  afikira  antl  iiiveitt  liJH  caiMtol  rJaowbera;  bat  a  maaabc- 

[torer  or  fanuvr,  with  money  annk  in  all  H;>rts  of  way8,cuiaot  sell  hia  itlout  witLmt 

'liaavy  Insa,  cxcei>(   in    very  peculiar   times   and   under  c*xtniordinar>'  arcitiostaiiM*. 

The  ttmcfl  when  he  oould  ho  sell  arc  prcvpcfQUS  timn,  when  b«  woalrl  nr>t  iliAirv 

abniidiin  bis  ni:-ciipatioii  and  tind  another.     TIie  times  wlieo  be  ui)ihv«  to  rctin  w( 

b«  the  very  times  when  otkert  bestdcii  hiitiMclf  arc  aiitfchiig  from  reddcud  pratitt, . 

when  few  vroubl  t>i-  diepoud  b>  enter  oa  mioh  a  husint- >m.     Ko,  if  be  sells,  be  mtui  wA-\ 

at  a  great  wu-rilioc  in  order  tn  texipt  »  pnn;1iiuii-r.     K-ttbcr  tbnti  do  tbil,  be  vill  flB- 

tinuo  hit)  busineita,  even  at  the  risk  of  working  At  uo  protit,  or  at  a  laaa. 

i-  U  IH  HtitU'd  iti  the  Timrt  of  January  I'J,   IK.S.'<,  that  wlintt  hu  not  be«D  ao  low  Ttir 
nnwanlfl  ofa  century*.     In   1780.  the  annual  average  price  n-a*  tbe  name  as  id  U 
VIZ.,  35«.   8(/.     But    the   pnpiUation    was    piubiilily  about    oue-tbird    of    it« 
number. 
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beetroot  from  18«.  to  10«.  in  the  sauiG  period.  The  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  year  had  iucrcaacd  39,022  tons  between  1882  and  1884, 
and  last  year  we  received  from  Germany  7|  millioa  cirts.  of  unre- 
fined BUgar,  against  1^  million  cwts.  in  1882. • 

In  this  state  of  things  a  great  fall  of  price  is  to  be  expected. 

Take  another  case,  that  of  tin.  It  has  fallen,  since  May  1883, 
from  £DG  to  £75  per  ton.  Lead  has  had  a  somewhat  similar  hiMtury. 
Copper  has  fallen  to  a  point  lower  than  e7er  before  known,  in  the 
face  of  a  demand  which  is  said  to  have  just  about  doubled  in  twenty 
years,  but  supplies  from  ttic  Cape,  from  Spain,  and  from  America 
have  exceeded  all  expectations. 

The  fall  in  iron  and  coal  from  the  enormous  prices  of  1872-73  is 
only  to  be  accouutcd  fur  by  au  extraordinary  production,  so  that 
even  a  large  demand  could  not  dispose  of  it  effectually.  The  pro- 
dactiou  of  pig-irou  in  the  world  is  said  by  Messrs.  Fallows  to  have 
been 

In  1868  ...  9,392,000  ions 

„  1872  ...  13,00(;,000     „ 

„  1879  ...  13,768,000     „ 

„  188S  ...  20,410,000    „ 


Oar  stock  has  Increased  more  than  4^  times  since  1874.  No  one 
can  be  surprised  at  a  fall  in  such  a  condition  of  the  market.f 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  same  thing  has  happened  iu  the 
small  articles  of  bark  and  shellac,  which  have  fallen  50  per  cent,  iu  a 
very  short  space  of  time. 

Such  changes  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  movements  in  the  supply 
of  gold  or  silver.  The  results  arc  too  rapid,  and  perhaps  too  large, 
for  the  suggested  cause.  Nor  is  this  rapidity  of  change  a  fact  of 
only  recent  occun"cuee.  \Vc  have  seen  it  on  several  previous  occa- 
Bions.  Take  the  following  caaes,  which  I  extract  from  the  very 
interesting  posthumous  work  of  Professor  Jevous,  all  of  them 
occurring  before  the  great  discoveries  of  gold  of  the  present  eeutury. 


Tbo  rcdlowing  tignnia  are  interesting  (sea  Britith  Tradt  Joumal,  Jan.  1S8C^ 
WorU'i  Production  of  Sugar. 


Can«Safir. 

Tom. 

1S52     . 

.     1.CH4,M2 

I87fl     . 

.     .^.4S7,Oln 

isao   . 

.     ;j.554,0CU 

18ft2     . 

.     .S.IiOJ.-'^fll 

I8»3     . 

.     3,70y,OOO 

Beetroot. 

Total 

Tom. 

Toaa. 

1 53,000     . 

.     l,197.Ma 

1.303.0.^     . 

.    4,880,984 

1.7-I2.U92    . 

.     5.406.992 

2.0r.9,419     . 

.     5,S1>I,720 

2,225,000     . 

.     5,981,000 

.  Et  is  n  c«rioa»  luu]  intcrestiag  fatrt,  w  Htiowing  how  great  rooent  oluuigeB  Itave  l)een, 
iliat  Mr  JcvoDJ,  writing  in  18^:t,  snyii  that  laetaJs  arc  sabject  odIv  "  to  vcty  a\w  and 
^yvft«irt»al  variatiuiis  uf  HUpply  "  ("  [nviiatigatinns.'*  &c.,  p,  47)-  Noune  would  Aay  tbat 
now.  Who  woatd  now  tpeakof  tlio  Bupply  of  the  mvials  as  "  n  aHjiiity  iiicniJtiblv  of 
great  iscreue"?  It  baa  omn  provod  to  be  just  tba  ooutcary  in  the  caSM  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  and  lead,  at  any  rate. 
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From  1789  to  1849  wc  fiod  tbc  foUowiDg  results  at  iotenats  of  ten 
yean: — 


Tetr. 

1789 
17&9 
1809 
1819 


Average  ratio  of  prioee  tn 
lirievm  vf  tlie  year  lSi\}. 
13S 
202 
245 
175 


y«»r. 

3829 
1839 

1849 


ATtrafiO ratio  of  {Hicea  to 
prices  nf  the  year  l$40. 
124 
144 
100 


Here  vc  sec  an  enormous  rise  between  1789  and  1809^  and  an  even 
greater  fall  from  1809  to  1849.* 

SubsequcDt  to  1849  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  began  to  be 
felt,  80  that  the  average  ratio  of  1859  was  120,  and  of  1869,  HI). 

But  the  interesting  point  for  our  present  inquiry  is  the  conaidcra- 
tiou  of  tijc  chnogcs  which  preceded  these  discoveries.     To  his  tract, 
"  The  Vrtriatiou  of  Prices,"  published  in  the  Statistical  Journal  for 
June   1865,  Jfr.  Jevoos  expresses  great  doabt  as  to  the  cause  of  tbc    ^ 
very  high  prices  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  of  the  fall  which    H 
folloirod  so  rapidly  after  1809.      He  seems  to  think   that  gold  and 
silver,  from  wliatever  causes,  were  very  redundant  early  in  the  cen- 
tury, and  that  thence  arose  a  rise  of  prices  here  which  caused  a  large 
drain  of  gold  aud  silver  to  the  East,  and  thus  the  previous  advance   B 
of  prices  was  tnrncd  into  a  decided  fall;  but  he  admits  that  the 
draiu  of  gold  and  silver  was  greatest  from   1814  till  1820 — that  is 
to  say,  after  the  fall  in   prices  had   already  begun.      It  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  very  clear  relation  in  this  matter,  and  afccr  balancing 
various  cousidcratious — as  discovery  aud  increased  yield  of  mines  ia 
Russia  and  Spanish  America,  the  long-continued  wars,  the  dispUee- 
ments  of  metallic  by  paper  currency,  the  restriction  of  trade,  the    H 
hoarding  of  currency  and  dispersiou  of  it  by  armies  in  the  field — he    " 
winds  up  by  saying,  "  I  assert  the  redundancy  of  gold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  as  a  simple  fact  of  observation."  ^1 

In  uotc  C  to  his  paper  oti  the  value  of  gold  (*'  Investigations,"  &c.,  ^" 

p.  110),  Mr.  Jevous  attributes  the  fall  in  prices  after  1820  tothe  want^ 

of  increased  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  at  a  time  when  "  modes  oI=A 

procuring,  raising,  and  making  other  articles  more  easily  aud  chcaplv^^^ 

were  constantly  hcing  discovered."     Aud  he  argues  that  this  fal    _^ 

must  have  continued  but  fur  the  discoveries  of  gold.     So   the  dis  -^^ 

coverica  both  checked  a  fall  and  caused  a  rise. 

*  Aa  an  instance  of  a  rapid  Htictiutjon  oocarring  under  very  different  eurnmataBc^  -i.^ 
to  LhiJfie  of  the  iiresfint  time,  I  extract  tlie  folluwine  frnin  Tuoke'a  "  Hiotnry  of  I'ncai  -^^^ 
vol.  i.  p.  235  :- 

rss-w.  iMo-i,  ■- 

Coffee,  per  cnrt                 .  IS-V.  to  1644.  ...         II6«.  iol30#. 

Sognr,  (Coat  Itidia   .         .  9S«.to]15«.  ...           .Mln.  to  TO*. 

Cotton,  per  lb.         .         .  ?^.  Gd.  Ui  -L>  €il.              1«.  &t.  to  2«.  8d. 

CiTinamon         ...  8*.  to  I0».  ...             -U.  to  5i. 

Tobacco.        .  Ill*/,  tola/.                       4d.toM. 

Whate\'er  the  ohangee  inay  now  be,  tl>e  course  of  coinnierc*  bw  oertaJoly  j^vea 
mach  more  nteody  prices. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  period  frooi  1820  to  1850  is  acknov- 
ledged  to  hare  beeu,  with  uu  exception  of  short  duration,  a  period  of 
great  depressioD  lu  Eugland,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  fall  in  prices 
should  have  beguu  almost  as  soon  as  the  great  war  ceased,  and  its 
full  cfTcctiii  \rcre  felt  by  England  an  well  as  hy  other  nations.  A  fall 
may  arise  from  a  want  of  demand  or  from  an  extraordinary  supply, 
and  I  should  be  disposed  rather  to  attribute  this  condition  of  affairs 
from  1820  to  J  850  to  bad  trade  and  slack  demand  than  to  an  exten- 
sion of  production  and  business.  However  this  may  be,  wc  note 
here  a  fall  of  100  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  from  1809  to  1829, 
without  any  apparent  inflnence  from  altered  supplies  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  curiously  enough  vre  have  a  rise  before  1839,  which 
Mr,  Jcvons  hrnisclf  attributes  to  revival  of  speculation  and  credit, 
soon  followed  by  a  tremendous  collapse  and  another  fall  of  prices, 
culminating  in  1849.  "  On  the  average,  prices  rose  by  82J  per  cent. 
between  1833  and  1839,  and  fell  25  per  cent,  between  this  last  year 
and  184-4."  And  Mr.  Jevons  adds  his  opinion  that  *'  tliis  great 
oscillation  was  entirely  due  to  the  gcueral  expansion  of  trade  and 
credit,  and  to  its  subsequent  collapse."  Here,  again,  we  bcc  how 
much  prices  may  change  without  a  suggestion  of  any  influence 
arising  from  supplies  of  the  precious  metals.'^ 

The  question  of  the  actual  existing  stock  of  gold  available  as 
coin,  or  as  bullion  held  against  notes  issued  on  the  security  of  the 
bullion,  n  one  of  much  ditlieulty.  The  late  Mr.  Bagehut  regarded 
all  such  estimates  with  extreme  suspicion.  It  is,  however,  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Alexander  del  Mar^  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Precious  MetaU,"  and  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  appear 
to  differ  less  than  100  millions.  The  former  makes  it  740  millions, 
and  the  latter  about  G80  niillious.  Both  estimates  are,  no  doubt, 
little  better  than  guesses  more  or  leas  well-founded. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  present  supply  of  gold  does  notsuf* 
fice  to  cover  the  amount  used  in  tiicarts  and  in  new  coinage.  Mr. 
Isglis  Palgravc  gives  me  the  following  estimate  for  the  year  1880: — 

Estimated  production £21.0(10,000 

Consumption  otherwise  than  in  coinnge    ,         .         .        15,000,000 


Available  for  coinsgo 
Amount  coined 


£C.OOO,000 
22,800,000 


Abstrnoted  from  stock  far  coinage 


fiti.aoo.ooo 


That  is  to  say,  the  world  then  reduced  the  stock  of  bullion  largely 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  coinage. 

I  have  recently  had  an  cstiuiate  of  the  prcscut  supply  of  gold,  put- 
ting it  as  low  as. ^17,(X)[1,0(H)  ;  and  therefore,  ifthe  coinage  of  the  world 

•  I  think  it  may  h*  fairly  Biig;:eftted  tliat  the  givat  riis  mny  liave  betn  partly  caused 
by  tli«  suni'wiBioii  ill  c:»»li  p.iyiucma  m  171)7,  T^ut  tlic  uiihous  fact  rvniainx  tV^atl.  \\i* 
greatnt  fall  ucciirrAiL  iHsforw  tliv  ru^umpCivU  couM  luive  bad  auy  im^ionaiUt.  bt\«ecX. 
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is  nov  as  Urge  as  in  1880,  the  amonnt  of  old  stock  used  up  in  coin  roust 
be  nearly  £21,000,000.  Allowing  for  errors  in  these  estimates,  it 
^eeins  to  he  clear  that,  if  wc  increase  our  stock  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  coin,  ire  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  stock  held  a3  bullion, 
whether  as  security  for  notes  or  otherwise.  To  supply  the  needs  of 
new  coinage,  we  must  therefore  draw  on  our  accumulated  reiiources, 
and  we  may  sometimes  in  this  process  produce  considerable  fluctua- 
tions iu  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  great  monetary  centres.* 

But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  thnt,  during  the  decade  just  ended, 
while  it  is  said  that  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  world  has  been  falling, 
and  the  demands  for  coinage  have  certainly  increased,  our  own 
supplies  for  currency  purposes  have  been  so  conside-rable  that  the 
discount  rate  of  the  Bank  has  been  on  the  average  £Z  3«.  7d.  per 
cent,  against  more  than  £4  per  cent,  during  the  previous  twenty 
years,  and  the  average  market  rate  has  probably  been  as  low  as 
£2  15f.  per  cent.  Other  couuti-ics  have  used  gold  lavishly,  but  we 
have  had  sufficient.  The  demand  has  been  great  as  a  whole,  bat 
we  have  not  had  to  pay  dearly  for  our  requirements. 

The  abundance  of  gold  consequent  on  the  recent  discoveries 
tempted  countries  which  had  formerly  used  only  silver  to  use  gold 
as  money,  and  thus  iu  Europe  the  demand  for  gold  increased  and 
that  for  silver  decreased.  But  the  supply  of  gold  has  suillcod  for  the 
needs  of  these  countries  as  well  as  for  our  own.f 

Mr.  Gificn  lays  great  strcitji  ou  the  fact  that,  while  the  supplies  of 
gold  have  diminished,  the  ordinary  demands  increase  by  reason  of 
increase  of  population  and  the  great  extensiou  of  production  of 
many  important  articles,  not  only  in  our  own  couutryj  but  in  the 
countries  which  have  recently  taken  gold  into  general  use  for 
purposes  of  currency. 

"  It  is  a  moderate   calculation  that,  if  only   the   countries  which 


*  It  is  pcrluira  wortli  noting  tbat  Mr,  Jevona  expected  a  decided  falliog  off  in  t 
apply  of  guld  from  Australia.  "  Tb«  HUppoaitioD,  '  bo  snys,  "that  Lbe  golit  [itailt 
'  '  '  '     "  tiitr  vuhic!  cf  ^lilii        '    >'     ■ 


law 

will  ijcvreiuf  in  the  haoio  proportiua  cut  t^ic  vhIuu  uf  ^\ii  ii  probably  len  than  tlic 
tmtb.     'Ilie  failing  riclmcBs  ul  the  gold  dcpoAJta  n'ill  occiiftiou,  id  my  opitUDD,  a  ktiU 
^Ater  decrease  "  ("  ljivt8tigsti>oiLa  "}.     Tfaia  vx [ivctatinn  Iias  Wen  tliuruu^hly  ftillUled. 
t  Mr.  Uoachea  estimates  the  annittal  i)U]ti>ly  i^t  £20,000,000,  tlie  amociit  luicd  Id  the 
artfl)  &c.,  £10,000,000,  and  the  extnu>rtlijiar)'  demands  of  Oeimatiy,  Italy,  and  Anerioa 
at  £200,000,000,  so  that  thas  the  "  arailntilc  yield  "  of  twenty  yean  haa  been  alwirlwd. 
by  recent  coinaga  {Juumal  of  Bankere'  lunututv,  May,  1SS3,  p.  'r,i\).    It  noay  Lc  a%.^ 
tc-reating  to  odd  the  followiiig  liiforc*  froia  New  York  financial  Chrotiietf  of  Jauoanr  24._ 
J8«6:—  ^ 

rcciliKiiaa  of  Ttuiy 

OoU.  World.  Avtruft. 

1867-«1  ...  139,684,000  ...  37,937,000 

lBfi2-fl6  ...  ]3(i,84».IK)0  ...  27,270,000 

1867-71  ...  128,268,000  ...  25,654,000 

1872-76  ...  118,030,000  ...  2»,608.000 

1877-81  ...  107,465,000  ...  21,600,000 

1882  ...  19.345,0«6  ...                   — 

1883  ...  18,892,000  ...                   — 

1884  ...  17,932,000  ...                   — 

ftted  use  in  arts,  Ac.,  in  r.S.A.,  in  ItiW,  £3,000.000, 
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tised  gold  in  18-11,  iacluding  their  colonics,  were  now  using  it,  tlie 
requirements  to  correspond  with  the  increased  population  and  wealth 
would  be  at  least  three  times  what  they  were,  assuming  prices  to 
remain  iu  equilibrium  "  (Statistical  Soc'iciy^s  Journal,  vol.  xlii.  p.  52). 

But  France,  Gcruauy,  and  the  United  States  (and  now  Italy) 
have  added  to  the  "  usual  demands  "  "  at  least  by  several  millions/' 
And  he  concludes  that  the  adjustment  has  been  made  "by  a  con- 
traction of  trade  and  fall  in  values." 

Mr.  Gifleu  hopes  little  from  economies  in  currency,  and  certainly 
the  rcceptiuu  of  any  proposal  as  to  the  use  of  ouc-pouiid  notes 
justiHcs  his  doubts  on  this  point.  But  some  high  authorities  hold 
that  here,  at  any  rate,  economy  of  mouey  is  continually  developing 
by  the  increasing  use  of  cheques,  postal  notes,  aud  the  like. 

The  difliculty  as  to  his  calculations  seems  to  be  that,  if  he  is 
right,  the  six  years  since  he  wrote  ought  to  have  produced  far  more 
extraordinary  results  aa  to  trade  and  prices  than  would  seem  to  have 
been  established.  Up  to  the  end  of  1883,  the  fall  in  most  articles 
had  not  been  serious,  aud  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  tho  fall  of 
1884  to  any  change  in  the  supplies  of  gold  in  that  year. 

Tiie  contraction  of  trade  began  in.  1877  or  1878,  and  docs  not 
seem  to  have  greatly  increased  m  the  subsequent  years  until  1884, 
when  it  was  certainly  remarkable.  The  quantities  of  articles 
moved  remain  much  what  they  wciu  They  have  not  iucreased  in 
proportion  to  population,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have 
greatly  decreased.* 

Nor,  as  I  have  pointed  otit,  has  there  beeu  any  real  scon'ity  of 
gold  for  the  purposes  of  currency.  • 

Since  Mr.  Giflen  wrote,  Italy  has  obtained  cousidcrohly  over 
£20,000,000  of  gold,  and  this  has  beeu  accomplished  without  any 
extraordinary  strain  on  our  supplies.  If  Mr.  Giffen  is  right,  it  would 
seem  that  gold  ought  to  hnvc  been  loug  stucc  very  scarce,  but  it  has 
not  been  so.  If  my  argument  is  just,  we  can  account  for  an  extreme 
fall  of  prices  without  supposing  that  gold  is  really  scarce  and  dear; 
and,  as  we  have  no  real  evideucc  of  that  scarcity.,  except  from  the 
fact  we  are  seeking  to  explain — \nz.,  the  fall  of  prices — it  seems 
Lanlly  safe  to  attribute  the  fall  to  the  alleged  scarcity  of  the  metal. 

^It  would  certainly  not  have  beeu  turprising  had  gold  become  really 
I 
And  tbe  fignrfli  for  1884  show  k  tlighi  iDcreAM  on  1883  in  Uie  UtUi  quantity  cx\>attod. 
There  wm  an  actual  <l«cT«aao  of  iiuporta  in  value  in  \tiSi  to  the  «xl«»c  of  VM.tJiM.tMO, 
of  wtiicb  only  Xll.OOO.OUO.  or  wy  SJ  \tvr  txaU,  ariata  fn>ii)  a  <)imttiutioa  of  qtuutity, 
anil  tbe  balance  from  a  r«dactioo  in  valow. 


I 
I 


*  Tafc«  th«  following;  Sgant.froin  the  Ketora  of  ExportJ  : — 


\nn. 

I8S3. 

Coal* 

15.740.000  tona 

21,070.000  tons 

Iron  and  steel  . 

•>.S8.1,000    ,. 

4,(M:t.00O    ,. 

Cotton  goods    . 

.    3,724.ft4a.0W)  yda. 
.      2:i5,62:>,000lbfl. 

...   4^'538,8«8.000  yda. 
...      2tW,772,O0OllM. 

Cotton  yarns    . 
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scarce,  having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  demands  and  the  increase 
of  ordinarv  demauds  to  whicli  Mr.  Giffen  and  Mr.  Goscheu  refer, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  the  fact  that  the  great  fall  iu  prices  may  have 
tended  to  disguise  and  conceal  a  falling-off  in  our  supplies  of  goldj 
which  would  become  iuconvcnicutly  evident  should  au  altered  con- 
dition of  things  cause  an  advance  in  prices  and  an  enhanced  demand 
for  the  metal. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  recent  changes  in 
prices  must  be  attributed  rather  to  supplies  of  the  articles  than  to  a 
scarcity  of  the  standard  of  value. 

It  has  been  argued^  however^  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices  must 
be  due  to  a  geueral  cause,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  to 
remarkable  or  sudden  falls  in  price  iu  special  cases,  as  if  such  events 
would  explain  a  change  of  so  large  a  character.  This  observation  is 
quite  just,  and,  had  there  been  no  other  influences  at  work  which  could 
affect  pricus  hut  an  iucreased  dcniaud  and  diminished  supply  of  gold 
daring  the  past  dozen  years,  it  might  fairly  bo  said  that  \fc  must 
give  that  demand  the  chief  weight  in  the  comparison  of  causes.  But 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  this  influence  stauda  alone.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  during  recent  years  the  vast  extension  of  railways,  steam 
navigation,  and  telegraphs  has  had  a  moat  important  eOcct  iu  in- 
creasing  the  supplies  of  almost  every  important  article.  Rates  of 
carriage,  for  instance,  in  America  have  fallen  almost  beyond  belief, 
without  reference  to  the  "  war  of  rates  "  now  going  on. 

I  take  the  followin^r  comparison  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Nimmo,*  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  iu  Washington  (January 
1885)  >- 

**  Average  FragJd  of  Wheat  J'rotn  Chicago  to  Xeut  Tori: 


1868 
1873 
J  879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


By  lake  and  cantl. 
Cent*. 
24-54 
1919 
Il-CO 
12-27 

8-19 

7-89 


1884  Jan.  to  Sept.     6  GO 


By  like  and  rail. 
CeDU. 

S!9- 
26-9 
18-3 
15-7 
10--4 
lot) 
11-5 
9-75 


"  The  tonnage  transported  on  the  New  York  Central  and  IIudsoi^H 
River  Railroad  increased  from  1,84G,5'J9  tons  in  1868  to  I0,802,44^k^ 
tons  in  1883  ;  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  New  York,  Xiak*  _a 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  increased  from  3,iX38,243  tons  iu  1868  t»^* 
13,610,623  tons  in  1883;  and  the  tonnage  transported  on  th.«d 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  increased  from  4,722,015  tons  in  1868  t^ 
21,074,160  tousiu  1883. 

*  "  Riilroad  Fcdcratioui  and  tbe  Relatiou  of  Railroads  to  Comncree." 
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"  The  total  transporteil  on  these  three  roads  increased  from 
10,476,857  tons  in  18G8  to  16,177,223  tous  iu  1883." 

Our  railroad  competition  has  iiut  equalled  that  of  America,  and  rates 
are  at  this  moment  mnch  discussed  by  suffering  traders  and  agricul- 
turists, hut  the  increase  of  the  amounts  moved  lias  hecu  very  great. 

The  changes  aa  to  shipping  are  equally  remarkable.  Freights  for 
irheat  sent  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  to  Kngland  fell  50 
per  cent,  between  October  1883  and  October  1884.  They  bave 
also  fallen  heavily  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
1880,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  freights  have  fallen  generally  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  The  following  figiires  were  giTen  me  last  year 
by  an  underwriter  of  high  standing; — 

Compari$on  of  Rates  of  Freight,  October. 


Cftlciittato 

United  Kin^om. 

Article. 

1881. 

1862. 

IBS3. 

1884. 

Via   Capo     ... 

Jute 

65*.       ., 

ih9. 

...    37*.  6J. 

...     SO*. 

Canal     ... 

it           ••• 

85s. 

..    S7j.  6</. 

...      35*. 

...  31*.  3f/. 

Cape     . . . 

Wheat      ... 

B2*.  erf.   . 

30*. 

...      25*. 

...     20*. 

Canal    ... 

II           ■■• 

71«.  3rf.     . 

.35*. 

...  2G*.  3rf. 

...  17*.  6rf. 

Cape     ... 

Liuneed     . . . 

67«.  6d.     . 

..     4r>«. 

...  37*.  6 J. 

...     80*. 

Canal     ... 

U                 •'• 

— 

..    37».  6</. 

...      35*. 

...     30*. 

Cape     ... 

RapGseed  ... 

70»t. 

..     47*.  6rf. 

...  37*.  td. 

...     30*. 

Canal     ... 

,, 

35*. 

40*. 

...  37*.  Gd. 

...  32*.  diJ. 

These  figures  are  easily  explained  by  the  facta  set  forth  by  Mr. 
S,  Williamson,  M.P.,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  1885, 
He  says  that  the  combined  capacity  of  our  sailing  and  steam  ships 
was  in  1875,  9,975,000  toua,  and  in  1883,  14,646,000  tons— *' an 
increase  altogether  wild  and  uojustiHable/'  adds  this  excellent 
witness. 

The  effect  of  telegraphs  on  prices  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but  it  is 
very  important.  Formerly  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  a  foreign 
merchant  to  hold  large  stocks  of  goods,  and  thus  great  amounts  of 
capital  were  locked  up  in  foreign  ports,  ^'ery  amall  stocks,  if  any, 
are  now  needed.  Kngtish  prices  are  as  well  known  iu  Calcutta  as  in 
Corohill,  and  the  merchant  can  give  his  orders  by  wire  without  the 
delay  of  correspondence,  and  without  any  risk  as  to  an  alteration  of 
price  between  the  time  of  writing  and  the  despatch  of  the  goods.  A 
merchant  can  afford  to  vork  at  a  less  remuneration  if  his  capital, 
formerly  locked  up,  remains  free  for  use  in  other  ways,  and  if  his  risk 
aa  to  price  is  reduced  ;  and  thus  the  operation  of  transmission  uf  goods 
inToIves  much  less  influence  on  prices  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  chances  of  profit  are  lessened  by  this  process  of  telegraphing, 
and  men  of  email  capital  can  compete  Mhen  formerly  they  would 
have  been  powerless,  but  such  competition  tends  to  lower  rather  than 
enhance  prices. 

Thus,  directly  and  indirectly,  inrention  annihilates  space  and  time. 
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ami  briugs  %'ast  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  our  Open" 
market,  and  that  without  any  reference  to  the  character  of  exist- 
ing demands,  ao  that  we  see  the  general  phenomenon  of  supplies  ouc 
of  all  proportion  even  to  demands  ^vllich  have  enormously  increased 
with  increasing  populations  and  greater  desire  for  the  luxuries  and 
conveniences  of  life.  An  even  greater  fall  in  prices  would  not  have 
surprised  me. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  thought  by  many  obseners,  that  we  arc  not 
only  in  the  presence  of  a  low  range  of  prices,  but  that  busincsa  most 
be  conductetl  on  the  boiiis  of  such  a  condition  because  we  are  not 
likely  at  present  to  see  any  chaoge,  it  does  not  follow  that  from  a 
uatiouai  point  of  view  we  need  feel  any  discouragement.  Individuals 
may  suffer,  and  even  classes  may  sufler,  but  our  trade  will  still  develop. 

There  may  not  be  the  same  prizes  to  be  acquired  as  in  former 
years,  but  then;  will  be  a  reward  sufficient  to  arouse  exertion  and  to 
secure  the  use  of  our  power  as  a  people.  Professor  Cairnes,  writing 
during  a  period  of  high  prices  and  large  profits,  says : 

"  Nothing  can  betray  a  more  profound  misconcej)tion  of  the  true  nature  of 
trade,  and  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  exUts,  than  to  rcpre&ent  the  advantage:! 
derived  from  it  as  measiiri^d  by  the  pvotits  of  the  agents  who  carry  it  on.  It 
would  be  juat  as  reusuuable  to  n-prustint  the  advtintKges  of  learning  us  mea- 
sured by  the  salaries  of  tcacliera.  What,  ilieu,  is  the  true  eriterion  of  the 
gain  on  foreign  trnde?  I  reply,  the  degree  in  whicli  it  cheapens  commodi- 
ties and  renders  them  more  abundant.  I^'oreign  trade  not  merely  suppliei  ds 
with  commodities  more  cheaply  Uiau  wo  could  produce  them  from  our  own 
resources,  but  supplies  us  with  many  comnioditjes  which,  without  it,  wo  could 
not  obtain  at  all."     ('*  Political  Economy,"  p.  417.) 


Again,  he  says  in  the  same  work  [p.  414)  ; 

*'  High  prices  in  England  arc  a  consequence  of  cheap  gold,  and  our  cheap 
gold  enables  us  to  commnnd,  on  terms  proportionately  favourable,  the  pro- 
ducts of  other  countries.  Hut  we  should  equally  enjoy  litis  Advantage,  while 
we  should  enjoy  others  in  addition,  if,  having  oiu"  gold  aa  cheap  as  now,  our 
scale  of  prices  were  at  tlie  i>utiic  time  us  low  us  in  other  countries,  for  this 
wonid  imply  that  our  industry  was  ns  productive  in  all  its  departments  as  in 
those  through  which  we  obtain  our  gold." 

In  other  words,  low  prices  are  better  than  high,  as  implying  a 
more  efficient  condition  of  industry  as  a  whole,  production  being  so 
large  that  high  prices  cannot  be  maintained.  This  argument  seems  to 
accord  with  the  general  idea  I  have  here  maintained — viz.,  that  price 
depends  far  more  on  supply  of  the  article  than  on  the  condition 
of  the  market  for  the  precious  metals;  or^  as  is  very  clearly  put  by 
the  same  author : 

"  Cheap  gold  will  be  the  concomitant  of  high  prices  only  in  so  fnr  as  the 
dieapueva  incident  to  the  gold  ia  nut  shared  by  the  other  products  of  industry. 

**  The  cheapness  of  gold,  for  cxtuuple,  in  Australia  dous  not  occaaiun  a  high 
price  of  meat,  of  ilour,  of  woolj  of  (allow,  of  hides,  or  of  many  other  articles 


a 
I 


I 
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in  tliat  country,  becnuse  the  coat  of  producing  tbem  there  is  Tery  low." 
(Page  411.) 

If  the  coat  of  briiiging  the  articles  to  this  country  be  greatly 
rcdured,  we  might  have  the  same  result,  even  though  gold  be 
abundant ;  but,  should  the  supply  of  gold  decrease  as  it  has  done  iu 
reecnt  years,  while  the  supplies  of  other  articles  have  been  rapidly 
increasing,  we  ought  to  see,  as  we  do  see,  a  fall  of  prices,  which  being 
unaffected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  supply  of  money  iu  circulation,  is 
decided  and  continuous.* 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  to  the  argument  here 
used,  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  accurately  weighing  the  relative 
influence  of  the  various  causes  which  have  led  to  recent  cliangcs. 
I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  this  is  so,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  matter  otherwise  than  in  most  general 
terms.  Bnt,  at  the  same  time,  the  cnnsiderations  here  meutiuned 
are,  I  think,  interesting  and  important  as  tending  to  show  the 
expediency  of  much  caution  iu  estimating  the  relative  power  of  the 
sources  of  change  in  price,  lest  we  rush  hastily  to  alterations  of  the 
standard  of  value  as  a  remedy,  forgetting  that  the  supplies  of 
gold  and  silver  do  not  appear  to  form  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion in  this  matter. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  battle  of  the  staudards,  as  in  connec- 
tion with  it  so  many  other  points  would  have  to  be  discussed  which 
would  demand  great  space,  but  it  may  not  be  irrelevaDt  to  say  that 
the  fact  that  other  European  natious  have  recently  adopted  gold  as 
their  standanl,  in  consequence  of  its  convenience  and  comparative 
abundance  after  the  discoveries  iu  America  and  Australia,  does  not 
seem  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  adopting  tlie  metal  which  they 
have  abandoned,  as  being  a  standard  more  suitable  for  poor  and 
backward  nations  than  for  populations  winch  arc  continually 
advancing  in  wealth  and  power. 

Nor  have  I  considered  possible  economies  in  the  use  of  gold, 
which  seem  to  sume  to  be  less  distant  than  they  were.  As  a  rule, 
people  An  not  change  these  things  until  they  are  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the  demands  for  gold  may  be 
such  that  even  tbe  most  timid  may  be  willing  to  seek  for  a  remedy, 
not  in  having  a  double  standard,  with  all  its  possible  and  probable 
confusions,  but  iu  avoiding'  that  waste  of  gold  to  which,  hitherto, 
zuany  economists  have  been  wonderfully  indifferent. 

William  Fowler,  M.P, 

*  (y.  Mr.  Go«cli(!ii  (JoMmaiof  Baokera'  Institute,  May  1883,  ]>.  SS4) :  "Itiloetnot 
follow,  l>ecatue  [iric«8  are  genet«lly  low,  that  tberefore  th«re  matt  bs  an  abaeoca  of 
proit]>enty  id  a  cuniLtry.  l(  you  can  buy  your  mitterial  eliea|)er,  ymi  can  sell  tlte  uuutii- 
nctared  article  all  the  cheaper  ;  and  therefore,  in  deplormc  the  difKcuItiea  incid«DtaJ 
to  A  tnuuitional  atAte  ffom  nijjh  ]iri<.-c«  tu  I»w  prtcva,  uun't  lot  Ui,  for  ouo  tnomont,  lend 
oursclvn  to  tlte  daagerous  theory  that,  because-  tbi-ru  wiU  be  Umt  ^old  in  any  country, 
tlicreforc  aneh  a  coimtry  will  be  itkH  well  otf  or  lea*  able  to  tbrive.'^ 
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THERE  is  iiotliiiig  more  (liscncbantiag  to  mau  than  to  be  s^Uowd 
the  springs  and  mechauiam  of  any  art.  All  our  arts  and 
occupations  lie  wholly  on  the  surface ;  it  is  on  the  surface  that  vc 
perceive  thL>ir  beauty,  fitness,  aud  siguificaDce  ;  aud  tu  pry  beluv  is 
to  be  appalled  by  their  emptiness  and  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of 
the  strings  and  pulleys,  la  a  similar  way,  psychology  itself,  when 
pushed  to  any  nicety,  discovers  an  abhorrent  baldness,  but  rather 
from  the  fault  of  our  analysis  than  from  any  poverty  native  to  the 
mind.  And  perhaps  in  lesthctics  the  reason  is  the  same:  those  dis- 
closures which  seem  fatal  to  the  dignity  of  art,  seem  so  perhaps  only 
in  the  proportion  of  our  ignorance ;  and  those  conscious  and  un- 
conscious artifices  M'hich  it  seems  unworthy  of  the  serious  urtisc  U 
employ,  were  yet,  if  we  hatl  the  power  to  trace  them  to  their  spring*-^  ■•r 
indications  of  a  delicacy  of  the  sense  finer  than  we  conceive,  andEisd 
hints  of  ancient  harmonics  in  nature.  This  ignorance  at  least  is^  Mi 
largely  trremediabtc.  We  shall  never  learn  the  affinities  of  beauty,^  "^t 
for  they  lie  too  deep  in  nature  and  too  far  bock  iu  the  mysteriouff  .aus 
Iiistory  of  man.  The  amateur,  la  consequence,  will  always  gmdg— "3^- 
ingly  receive  details  of  method,  which  can  be  stated  but  can  nevec  ^3er 
wholly  be  explained  ;  nay,  on  the  principle  laid  down  iu  Hudibrasssju^ 
that 

'*  itUl  the  leu  tfacy  xuidentand, 
Tli€  more  they  admire  the  aleight-of>lund," 


many  arc  conscious  at  each  new  disclosure  of  a  diminution  in  th^-Mhc 
ardour  of  their  pleasure.  I  must  therefore  warn  that  well-know  ~^vwa 
character,  the  general  reader,  that  I  am  here  embarked  upon  a  mor  '^:=}SC 
''*  "il   business:  taking  down   the   picture  from   the    wall   ancrav^ci 

>n  the  back  ;  and  like  the  inquiring  child,  pulling  the  musicszacai 
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1.  Choice  of  Words, — The  art  of  literature  stands  apart  from 
among  its  sisters^  because  the  material  ia  which  the  literary  artist 
vorks  is  the  dialect  of  life  ;  heDce,  ou  the  oue  haad,  a  strange  frcab- 
ness  and  immediacy  of  address  to  the  public  mind,  which  is  ready 
prepared  to  uudcrstand  it;  but  hence,  oa  the  other,  a  singular 
limitation.  The  sister  arts  enjoy  the  use  uf  a  plastic  and  ductile 
material,  like  the  modeller's  clay ;  literature  alone  is  coudemned  to 
work  in  mosaic  with  fiuttc  and  quite  rigid  words.  You  have  seen 
these  blocks,  dear  to  the  nursery ;  this  one  a  pillar,  that  a  pediment, 
a  third  a  window  or  a  vase.  It  is  with  blocks  of  just  such  arbitrary 
sisse  and  figure  that  the  literary  architect  is  coudeniucd  to  design  the 
palace  of  hts  art.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  since  these  blocks^  or  words, 
are  the  acknowledged  currency  of  our  daily  affairs,  there  are  here 
posirihle  none  of  those  suppreasious  by  which  other  arta  obtain  relief, 
continuity  and  vigour  :  no  hieroglyphic  touch,  no  smoothed  impasto, 
no  inscrutable  shadow,  as  in  painting ;  no  blauk  wall,  as  in 
architecture ;  but  every  word,  phrase,  sentence,  and  paragraph  must 
move  in  a  logical  progression,  aud  convey  a  definite  conventional 
import. 

Now  the  first  merit  which  attracts  in  the  pages  of  a  good  writer, 
or  the  talk  of  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  is  the  apt  choice  and 
contrast  of  the  words  employed.  It  is,  iudeed,  a  strange  art  to  take 
these  blocks,  rudely  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  the  market  or  the 
bar,  and  by^  tact  of  application  touch  them  to  the  5ucst  meanings 
and  distinctions,  restore  to  them  Ihcjr  primal  energy,  wittily  shift 
them  to  another  issue,  or  make  of  them  a  drum  to  rouse  the 
passions.  But  though  this  form  of  mccit  is  without  doubt  the  most 
sensible  and  seizing,  it  is  far  from  being  equally  present  in  all  writers. 
The  effect  of  words  in  Shakespeare,  their  singular  justice,  slgnifieancc, 
and  poetic  charm,  is  diHercnt,  indeed,  from  tlic  cSect  of  words  in 
Addison  or  Fielding.  Or,  to  take  an  example  nearer  home,  the 
words  in  Carlyle  seem  electrified  into  an.  energy  of  lineament,  like 
the  faces  of  men  furiously  moved  ;  whilst  the  words  in  Macaulay, 
apt  enough  to  convey  his  meaning,  harmonious  enough  in  sound,  yet 
glide  from  the  memory  like  undistinguished  dementi  ia  a  general 
efTect,  But  the  first  class  of  writers  have  no  monopoly  of  literary 
merit.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  Addison  is  superior  to  Carlyle;  a 
I  sense  in  which  Cicero  is  better  than  Tacitus,  in  which  Voltaire 
excels  Montaigne  :  it  certainly  lies  not  in  the  choice  of  words  ;  it  lies 
not  in  the  interest  or  value  of  the  matter;  it  lies  not  in  force  of 
intellect,  of  poetry,  or  of  humour.  The  three  first  arc  but  infants  to 
*he  three  second  ;  and  yet  each,  in  a  particular  |ioint  of  literary  art, 
excels  his  superior  in  the  whole.      What  is  that  point? 

2.   The  PFeb. — Literature,  although  it    stands  apart  by  reason  of 
be  great  destiny  and  general  use  of  its  medium  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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is  yet  au  art  like  other  arts.  Of  these  we  may  distingutsU  two  ^reat 
classes  :  those  arts,  like  sculpture,  paiuting,  acting,  wKich  are  repre- 
sentative,  or,  as  used  to  be  said  vorj*  clumsily,  imitative;  and  thoscj 
like  architecture,  music,  and  the  dance,  which  arc  scir-sufEcient,  and 
merely  preaentative.*  Each  class,  in  right  of  this  distinction,  obeys 
principles  apart ;  yet  both  may  claim  a  common  ground  of  existence, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  suflicicut  justice  that  the  motive  and  end 
of  any  art  whatever  is  to  make  a  pattern  ;  a  pattern,  it  may  be,  of 
colours,  of  sounds,  of  changing  attitudes,  geomctncal  figores,  or 
imitative  lines ;  but  still  a  pattern.  That  Is  the  plane  on  which 
tliese  sisters  meet ;  it  is  by  this  that  they  are  arts ;  and  if  it  be  well 
they  should  at  times  forget  their  childish  origin,  addressing  their 
intelligence  to  virile  tasks,  and  performing  unconsciously  that 
necessary  function  of  their  life,  to  make  a  pattern,  it  is  still  impera- 
tive that  the  pattern  shall  be  made. 

Music  and  literature,  the  two  temporal  arts,  contrive  their  pattern  of 
sounds  iu  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  sounds  and  pauses.  Communica- 
tion may  be  made  in  broken  words,  the  business  of  life  be  carried  on 
with  substantives  alone;  but  that  is  nf>t  what  we  call  literature;  and 
the  true  business  of  the  literary  artist  is  to  plait  or  weave  his  mean- 
ing, invoh'ing  it  around  itself;  so  that  each  sentence,  by  successive 
phrases,  shall  Brst  come  into  a  kind  of  knot,  and  then,  after  a 
moment  of  suspended  meaning,  solve  and  clear  itself.  In  every  pro- 
perly coustructctl  sentence  there  should  be  observed  this  knot  or 
hitch;  so  that  (liowcvcr  delicately)  we  are  led  to  foresee,  to  expect, 
and  then  to  welcome  the  successive  phrases.  The  pleasure  may  be 
heightened  by  an  element  of  surprise,  as,  very  grossly,  in  the  common 
fignre  of  the  antithesis,  or,  with  much  greater  subtlety,  where  an 
antithesis  is  first  suggested  and  then  deftly  evaded.  Each  phrase, 
besides,  is  to  be  comely  in  itself;  and  between  the  implication  and 
the  evolution  of  the  sentence  there  should  be  a  satisfying  equipoise 
of  sound ;  for  nothing  more  often  disappoints  the  ear  than  a 
sentence  solemnly  and  sonorously  prepared,  and  hastily  and  weakly 
iinisbed.  Nor  should  the  balance  be  too  striking  and  c.\act,  for  the 
one  rule  is  to  be  infinitely  various ;  to  interest,  to  disappoint,  to 
surprise,  and  yet  still  to  gratifr  ;  to  be  ever  changing,  na  it  were,  the 
stitch,  and  yet  still  to  give  the  c^ect  of  au  ingenious  neatness. 

The  conjuror  juggles  with  two  oranges,  and  our  pleasure  in 
beholding  him  springs  from  this,  that  neither  is  for  an  instant  over- 
looked or  sacrificed.  So  with  the  writer,  llis  pattern,  which  is  to 
please  the  superscnsual  ear,  is  yet  addressed,  throughout  and  first  of 


•  Tko  divUioa  of  the  arts  nuy  bMt  bs  Bbcnro  ia  a  tabiJar  fons,  thus  : — 


"^CKotativD 
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aU,  to  the  demaud»  of  logic.  Whatever  be  tbc  obscurities,  whatever 
the  intrieacies  oi  the  argument^  the  neatness  of  the  fabric  must  not 
suffer,  or  the  artist  has  been  proved  unequal  to  his  design.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  form  of  words  must  be  selected,  no  knot  must  be 
tied  among  the  phrases,  nnlcxn  knot  and  word  be  prcci&cly  what  is 
wanted  to  forward  and  illuminate  the  ar^mcnt;  for  to  fail  in  this 
is  to  swindle  In  the  giime.  The  genius  of  prose  rtijects  the  chevUle 
no  less  emphatically  than  the  law«  of  verse;  and  the  chevilie,  I 
should  perhaps  explain  to  some  of  my  readers,  is  any  meaningless  or 
very  watered  phrasn  employed  to  strike  a  balance  in  the  sound. 
Pattern  and  argument  live  in  each  other;  and  it  is  by  the  brevity, 
clearucss,  charm,  or  emphasis  of  the  second,  that  we  judge  the 
strength  and  fitness  of  the  first. 

Style  is  synthetic ;  and  the  artist,  seeking,  so  to  speak,  a  peg 
to  plait  aljout,  takes  up  at  oiict:  two  or  more  elements  or  two  or 
more  views  of  the  subject  in  hand ;  combines,  implicates,  and 
contrasts  them ;  and  while,  in  one  sense,  he  was  merely  seeking 
on  occasion  for  the  necessary  knot,  he  will  be  found,  in  the  other, 
to  have  greatly  enriched  the  meaning,  or  to  have  transacted  the 
work  of  two  sentences  in  the  space  of  one.  In  the  change  &om 
the  successive  Rhaliow  statements  of  the  old  chronicler  to  the 
dense  and  luminous  flow  of  highly  synthetic  narrative,  there  is 
implied  a  vast  amount  of  both  philosophy  and  wit.  The  philosophy 
we  clearly  see,  rccogiLtzing  in  the  synthetic  writer  a  far  more  deep 
and  stimulating  view  of  life,  aud  a  far  keener  sense  of  the  genera- 
tion and  aSiuity  of  events.  The  wit  we  might  imagine  to  be  lost ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  for  it  is  just  that  wit,  these  perpetual  nice  contriv- 
ances, these  diBicuUies  overcome,  this  double  purpose  attained,  these 
two  oranges  kept  simultaneously  dancing  in  the  air,  that,  consciously 
or  not,  afford  the  reader  his  delight.  Nay,  and  this  wit,  so  little 
recoguized,  is  the  necessary  orgau  of  that  philosophy  which  we  so 
much  admire.  That  style  is  therefore  the  most  perfect,  not,  as 
fools  say,  which  is  the  most  natural,  for  the  most  natural  is  the  dis- 
jointed babble  of  the  chronicler ;  but  which  attains  the  highest 
degree  of  elegant  and  pregnant  implication  unobtrusively;  or  if 
obtrusively,  then  with  the  greatest  gaiu  to  sense  and  vigour.  Even 
the  derangement  of  the  phrases  from  their  (so-called)  natural  order 
is  luminous  for  the  mind ;  and  it  is  by  the  means  of  such  designed 
reversal  that  the  elements  of  a  judgment  may  be  most  pertinently 
tnarshaltcci,  or  the  stages  of  a  complicated  action  most  perspicuously 
bound  iuto  one. 

The  web,  then,  or  the  pattcni  :  a  web  at  once  sensuous  anil 
logical,  an  elegant  and  pregnant  texture :  that  is  sjyle,  that  is  the 
iuundation  of  the  art  of  literature.  Books  indeed  continue  to  be 
read,  for  thn  interest  of  the  fact  or  fable,  in  which  this  quality  is 
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poorly  represented,  but  still  it  will  be  there.  And,  on  the  other 
baad,  how  many  do  we  contiauc  to  peruse  and  repenise  with  plea- 
sure whose  only  merit  is  the  cicgaucc  of  texture  V  I  am  tempted 
to  mention  Cicero;  and  since  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope  is  dead,  I  will. 
It  is  a  poor  diet  for  the  mind,  a  very  colourless  and  toothleaa 
"criticism  of  life;"  but  wc  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  most  intricate 
and  dexterous  pattern,  every  slitch  a  model  at  once  of  elegance  and 
of  good  sense ;  and  the  two  oranges,  even  if  one  of  them  be  rotten, 
kept  dancing  with  inimitable  grace. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  have  had  my  eye  mainly  upon  prose ;  for 
though  in  verse  also  the  implication    of   the    logical   texture  is    a 
crowning  beauty,  yet  in  verse  it  may  be  dispensed  with.      Yon  would 
think  that  here  was  a  death-blow  to  all  I  have  been  saying;  and  far 
from    that,  it   is   but   a   new   illustratiou  of  the   principle  involved. 
For  if  the  versifier  is  not  bound  to  weave  a  pattern  of  hia  own,  it  i» 
because  another  pattern  has  been  formally  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
laws   of  verse.      Fur  that   is  the  essence  of  a  prosody.      Verse    may 
be  rhythmical ;  it  may  be  merely  alliterative ;  it  may,  like  the  French, 
depend  wholly  on  the  (quasi)  regular  recurrence  of  the  rhyme ;  orjiiH 
like   the   Hebrew,  it  may  consist  in  the  strangely  fanciful  device   of      ' 
repeating  the  same  idea.     It  does  not  matter  on  what  principle  the 
law  is  based,  so  it  be  a  law.     It  may  be  pure  convention ;  it  may 
have  no  ioherent  beauty;  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  any 
prosody  is,  that  it  shall  lay  down  a  pattern  for  the  writer,  and  that 
what  it  lays  down  shall  be  neither  too  easy  nor  too  hard.      Hence  it 
comes  that  it  is  much  easier  for  men  of  equal  facility  to  write  fairly 
pleasing  vci-se  than  reasonably  interesting  prose ;  for  in   prose  tbe 
pattern  itself  has  to  be  invented,  and   the  difficulties  first  created 
before  they  can  be  solved.     Hence,  again,  there  follows  the  peculiar 
greatness   of  tlie   true   versifier:    such  as   Shakespeare,  Milton,  aud 
Victor  Hugo,  whom  1  place  beside  them  as  versifier  merely,  not  as 
poet.     These  not  only  knit  and  knot  the  logical  texture  of  the  «tyk 
with  all  the  dexterity  and  strength  of  prose ;   they  not  ouly  fill  up 
the  pattern  of  the  verse  with  infinite  variety  and  sober  wit ;  but  thoT 
give  us,  besides,  a  rare  and  special  pleasure,  by  the  art,  comparable 
to  that  of  counterpoint,  with   which  they  follow  at   the  same   tiue, 
and   now  contrast,   and    now   combine,  the   double  pattern    of  th« 
texture  and  the  verse.     Here  the  sounding  line  concludes;   a  little 
further  on,  the  wcll<kuit  sentence;  and  yet  a  little  further,  and  bolfc 
M-ilt  reach  their  solution   on  the  same  ringing  syllable.     The   bet 
that  can  be  offered  by  the   best  writer  of  prose  is  to  show  us   xU 
development  of  the  idea  and  the  stylistic   pattern   proceed   hand      ia 
hand,  sumetimes  by  an  obvious  and  triumphant  effort,  sometimes  w^i'.^i 
a  great  air  of  ease  and   nature.     The  writer  of  verse,  by  virtues  o^ 
conquering    another   diJiculty,    delights    us    with    a  new  scric  ^  of 
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triampbs.  He  follows  three  purposes  where  his  rival  followed  oaly 
two ;  aud  the  change  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  from 
melody  to  harmony.  Or  if  tou  prefer  to  return  to  the  juggler, 
behold  him  uow,  to  the  vastly  iacrcused  eQtliiistastu  of  the  spectators, 
juggliog  with  three  oranges  iiiatead  of  two.  Thus  it  is  :  added 
ditficulty,  added  beauty ;  and  the  pattern,  with  every  fresh  element, 
becoming  more  interesting  in  itself. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  verse  is  simply  an  addition;  some- 
thing is  lost  as  well  as  something  gained ;  and  there  remains  platoly 
traceable,  in  comparing  the  best  prose  with  the  bc^it  verse,  a  certain 
broad  distinction  of  method  in  the  web.  Tight  as  the  versifier  may 
draw  the  knot  of  logic,  yet  for  the  ear  he  still  leaves  the  tissue 
of  the  seutcnce  floating  somewhat  loose.  In  prose,  the  sentence 
turns  upon  a  pivot,  nicely  balanced,  and  fits  into  itself  with  an 
obtrusive  neatness  like  a  pazxlc.  The  car  remarks  and  is  singly 
gratified  by  this  return  and  balance ;  while  in  verse  it  is  all  diverted 
to  the  measure.  To  find  comparable  passages  is  hard  ;  for  either  the 
versifier  is  hugely  the  superior  of  the  rival,  or,  if  he  be  not,  and  still 
persist  in  his  more  delicate  enterprise,  he  falls  to  be  as  widely  his 
inferior.  But  let  us  select  them  from  the  pages  of  the  same  writer, 
one  who  was  ambidexter ;  let  us  take,  for  instance,  Rumour's 
l*rologue  to  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  a  fine  flourish  of  eloi^uence 
in  Shakcspeare^s  second  manner,  and  set  it  side  by  side  with 
Falstaff's  praise  of  sherris,  act  iv.  scene  1 ;  or  let  us  compare  the 
beautiful  prose  spoken  throughout  by  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  com- 
pare, for  example,  the  first  speech  of  all,  Orlando's  speech  to  Adam, 
with  what  passage  it  shall  please  you  to  select — the  Seven  Ages  from 
the  same  play,  or  even  such  a  stave  of  nobility  as  Othello's  farewell 
to  war :  aud  still  you  will  be  able  to  perceive,  if  you  have  an  ear  for 
that  class  of  mnsic,  a  certain  Buperior  degree  of  organiKaliou  in  the 
prose ;  a  compacter  fittiug  of  the  parts;  a  balance  in  the  swing  and 
the  return  as  of  a  throbbing  pendulum.  We  must  not,  in  things 
t<^mporal,  take  from  those  who  have  little,  the  little  that  they  have ; 
the  merits  of  prose  are  inferior,  but  they  arc  not  the  same ;  it  is  a 
little  kingdom,  but  au  independent. 

3.  Rhythm  r,f  the  Phrase. — Some  way  back,  T  used  a  word  which 
still  awaits  an  application.  Each  phrase,  I  said,  was  to  be  comely  ; 
bat  what  is  a  comely  phrase  ?  In  all  ideal  and  material  points, 
literature,  being  a  representative  art,  must  look  for  analogies  to  paint- 
ing and  the  like  ;  but  in  what  is  technical  and  executive,  being  a 
temporal  art,  i:  must  seek  for  them  in  music.  Each  phrase  of  each 
sentence,  like  an  air  or  a  recitative  in  music,  should  be  so  artfully 
compounded  out  of  long  and  short,  out  of  accented  aud  unaccented, 
aa  to  gratify  the  sensual  ear.  Aud  of  this  the  ear  is  the  sole  judge. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  laws.    Even  in  our  accentual  and  rhythmic 
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language  uo  analysis  can  find  the  secret  of  the  beauty  of  a  verse ; 
how  much  less,  then,  of  tliosc  phrases,  Htich  as  prose  is  I)uilt  of,  which 
obey  so  law  but  to  be  lawless  and  yet  to  please  ?  The  little  that  we 
know  of  verse  (aod  for  my  part  I  owe  it  all  to  my  fiiend  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkiu)  is,  however,  piirticularly  interesting  in  the  present 
connection.  ^Vc  have  been  accustomed  to  describe  the  heroic  line  as 
6ve  iambic  fect^  and  to  be  filled  with  pain  and  coufusioa  whenever,  aa 
by  the  conscientious  schoolboy,  we  have  heard  our  own  description  put 
in  practice. 

AU  night  I  the  drokd  |  Icn  ito  |  g«l  On  [  [Hini^ed.*' 

goes  the  schoolboy ;  but  though  we  close  our  ears,  we  cling  to  our 
dcfittitiou,  in  spite  of  its  proved  and  naked  iusufHcicncy.  Mr.  Jeokin 
was  nut  so  easily  pleased,  and  readily  discovered  that  the  heroic  line 
consists  of  four  groups^  or,  if  you  prefer  the  phrase,  contains  foor 
pauses : 

All  night  ]  tlie  drvftdlcu  |  aogcl  |  aopanaed. 

Pour  groups,  each  practically  uttered  as  one  word :  the  first,  in  this 
case,  an  iamb  \  the  second,  aa  amphibrachys  ;  the  third,  a  trochee ; 
and  the  fourth  an  amphimacer ;  and  yet  our  schoolboy,  with  no  other 
liberty  but  that  of  inflicting  pain,  had  triumpliantly  scanned  it  as 
five  iambs.  Perceive,  now,  this  fresh  richness  of  intricacy  in  the 
web ;  this  fourth  orange,  hitherto  unremarked,  but  still  kept  flying 
with  the  others.  What  had  seemed  to  be  one  thing  it  now  appears 
is  two ;  and,  like  some  puzzle  in  arithmetic,  the  verse  is  made  at  the 
same  time  to  read  in  fives  and  to  read  in  fours. 

But  again,  four  is  not  necessary.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  versa 
in  six  groups,  because  there  is  not  room  for  six  in  the  ten  syllable* ; 
and  we  do  not  find  verses  of  two,  because  one  of  the  main  distiuctiona 
of  verse  from  prose  resides  in  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  group; 
but  it  is  even  common  to  find  verses  of  three.  Five  is  the  one  for- 
bidden number;  because  five  is  the  number  of  the  feet ;  and  if  five 
were  chosen,  the  two  patterns  would  coincide,  and  that  oppositiou 
which  is  the  life  of  verse  would  instantly  be  lost.  Wc  have  here  a 
clue  to  the  effect  of  polysyllables,  above  all  in  Latiu,  where  they  are 
so  common  and  make  so  brave  an  architecture  in  the  verse ;  for  the 
polysyllable  is  a  group  of  Nature's  making.  If  but  some  KomaD 
would  returu  from  Hades  (Martial,  for  choice),  and  tell  me  by  what 
conduct  of  the  voice  these  thundering  verses  should  be  uttered — "A«t 
Laceddtmonium  I'arentum,"  for  a  case  in  point — I  feel  aa  if  1  ahuntd 
enter  at  last  into  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  best  of  human  verses. 

"Rut,  again,  the  five  feet  are  all  iambic,  or  supposed  to  be ;  by  the 
mere  count  of  syllables  the  four  groups  caunot  be  all  iambic  ;  as 
a  question  of  elegance,  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  requires  to  be  so; 
and   I  am  certain  that  for  choice  no  two  of  them  should  scan  the 
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same.  The  siogular  beauty  of  the  verse  analysed  aboro  is  dae^  so 
far  as  analysis  can  carry  us,  part,  indeed,  to  the  clever  repetition  of 
L,  D  and  s,  but  part  to  this  variety  of  scansion  in  the  groups.  The 
groups  which,  like  the  bar  in  music,  break  up  the  verse  for  utter- 
ance, fall  uniambically;  and  in  declaiming  a  so-called  iambic  verse, 
it  may  so  happen  that  wc   never  utter  one  iambic  foot.     And  yet 

»to  this  ueglect  of  the  original  beat  there  is  a  limit. 
"  Athena,  the  «>-•  of  (■  re«c«,  mother  of  iirte,"* 
is,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  a  good  heroic  line  ;  for  though  it  scarcely 
can  be  said  to  indicate  the  beat  of  the  iamb,  it  certainly  suggests  no 
tither  measure  to  the  ear.     But  begin 

I"  Mother  Athena,  eye  of  (irBece,'* 
■or  merely  "Mother  Athens,"  and  the  game  is  up,  for  the  trochaic 
beat  has  been  suggested.  The  eccentric  scansion  of  the  groups  is 
an  adornment ;  but  a»  soon  as  the  original  beat  has  bccu  forgotten, 
they  cease  implicitly  to  be  eccentric.  Variety  is  what  is  sought  j 
but  if  we  destroy  the  original  mould,  one  of  the  terms  of  this  variety 
is  lost,  and  wc  fall  back  on  samcucss.  Tims,  both  as  to  the 
arithmetical  measure  of  the  verse,  and  the  degree  of  regularity  in 
scansion,  wc  see  the  laws  of  prosody  to  have  one  common  purpose : 
to  keep  alive  the  oppuaition  of  two  schemes  simultaneously  followed; 
to  keep  them  notably  apart,  though  sUtl  coincident ;  and  to  balance 
them  with  such  judicial  nicety  before  the  reader,  that  neither  shall  be 
unperceived  and  neither  signally  prevail. 

■  The  nUe  of  rhythm  in  prose  is  not  so  intricate.  Here,  too,  we 
write  in  grou|»,  or  phrases,  as  I  prefer  to  call  them,  for  tlie  prose 
phrase  is  greatly  longer  and  is  much  more  nonchalantly  uttered  than 
the  group  in  verse  :  so  that  not  only  is  there  a  greater  interval  of 
continuous  sound  between  the  pauses,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
word  is  linked  more  readily  to  word  by  a  more  summary  enimriatioti. 

■  Still,  the  phrase  is  the  strict  analogue  of  the  group,  and  successive 
phrases,  like  successive  groups,  must  differ  openly  in  length  and 
rhythm.  The  rule  of  scansion  in  verse  is  to  suggest  no  measure  but 
the  one  in  hand  ;  in  prose,  to  suggest  no  measure  at  all.  Prose  must 
l>e  rhythmiial,  and  it  may  be  as  much  so  as  you  will ;  but  it  must  not 

tbe  metrical.  It  may  be  anything,  bttt  it  must  not  bo  verse.  A 
fcinglc  heroic  line  may  very  well  pass  and  not  disturb  the  somewhat 
larger  stride  of  the  prose  style ;  but  one  following  another  will  pro- 
duce an  instant  impression  of  poverty,  Hatness,  and  disenchantment. 
The  same  lines  delivered  with  the  measured  utterance  of  verse,  would 
perhaps  seem  rich  in  variety.  By  the  more  summary  enunciation 
proper  to  prose,  as  to  a  more  distant  vision,  these  niceties  of 
-ciiOerence  are   lost.      A  whole  verse  is  uttered  as  one  phrase  ;  and 
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the  ear  is  soon  wearied  by  a  successioa  of  groups  identical  in  length. 
The  prose  writer,  in  fact,  since  he  is  allowed  to  be  so  much  leas 
harmonious,  is  condemned  to  a  pcrpctuuUy  fresh  variety  of  move- 
oacnt  on  a  Ini^er  scale,  and  must  never  disappoiut  the  ear  by  the 
trot  of  an  accepted  metre.  And  ibis  obligation  is  the  third  orange 
with  which  he  has  to  juggle,  the  third  quality  which  the  prose 
writer  must  work  into  his  pattern  of  wordit.  It  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  this  is  a  quality  of  ease  rather  than  a  fresh  difficulty  ; 
but  such  is  the  inherently  rhythmical  strain  of  the  English  language, 
that  the  bad  writer — and  must  I  take  for  example  that  admired 
friend  of  my  boyhood,  Captain  Reid  ? — the  incxpericuced  writer, 
as  Dickens  in  his  earlier  attempts  to  l)e  impressive,  and  the  jaded 
writer,  as  any  one  may  sec  for  himself,  all  tend  to  fall  at  once  into 
the  production  of  bad  blank  verse.  And  here  it  may  be  pertinently 
asked,  Why  bad?  And  I  suppose  it  might  be  enough  to  answer 
that  no  man  ever  made  good  verse  by  accident,  and  that  no  verse 
can  ever  sound  otherwise  than  trivial,  when  uttered  with  the 
delivery  of  prose.  But  we  can  go  beyond  such  answers.  The 
weak  side  of  verse  is  the  regularity  of  the  beat,  which  iu  itself 
is  decidedly  less  impressive  than  the  movement  of  the  nobler 
prose ;  and  it  is  just  into  this  weak  side,  and  this  alone,  that  our 
careless  writer  fulls.  A  peculiar  density  and  mass,  consequent  on 
the  nearness  of  the  pauses,  is  one  of  the  chief  good  qualities  of 
verse;  but  this  our  accidental  versifier,  still  following  after  the  swiA 
gait  and  large  gestures  of  prose,  docs  not  so  much  as  aspire  to 
imitate.  Lastly,  since  he  remains  unconscious  that  he  is  making 
verse  at  all,  it  can  never  occur  to  Iiim  to  extract  those  effects  of 
counterpoint  and  opposition  which  1  have  referred  to  as  the  finsl 
grace  and  justiHcation  of  verse,  and,  I  may  add,  of  blank  verse  ua 
particular. 

4.  Contents  of  the  Phrate. — Here  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
rhythm — and  naturally ;  for  in  our  canorons  language  rhythm  is  alwaji 
at  the  door.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  lan- 
guages this  clenieut  is  almost,  if  nut  quite,  extinct,  and  that  in  onr 
own  it  is  probably  decaying.  The  even  speech  of  many  educated 
Americans  sounds  the  note  of  danger.  I  should  sec  it  go  with  some- 
thing as  bitter  as  despair,  but  I  should  not  be  desperate.  As  in  verse 
no  element,  not  even  rhythm,  19  necessary ;  so,  in  prose  also,  other 
sorts  of  beauty  will  arise  and  take  the  place  and  play  the  part  of 
those  that  we  outlive.  The  beauty  of  the  expected  beat  in  verse, 
the  beauty  in  prose  of  its  larger  and  more  lawless  melody,  patent  as 
they  are  to  Knglish  hearing,  are  already  silent  iu  the  ears  of  onr  next 
neighbours;  for  in  France  the  oratorical  accent  and  the  pattern  of 
the  web  have  almost  or  altogether  succeeded  to  their  places ;  and 
"  'inch  prose  writer  would  be  astounded   at  the  labours  of  his 
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t>rotbcr  across  the  Channel,  and  how  a  ^ood  quarter  of  lii^  toil^ 
above  all  invita  Alinerva,  is  to  avoid  writing  verse.  So  votiderfuUy 
far  apart  have  races  vandered  in  spirit,  and  so  hard  it  is  to  under- 
stacd  the  literature  next  door  ! 

Yet  French  prose  is  distinctly  better  than  English;  and  French 
verscj  above  all  while  Hugo  lives,  it  will  not  do  to  place  upon  one 
side.  ^Vhat  is  more  to  our  purpose,  a  phrase  or  a  verse  in  French  is 
easily  distinguishable  as  comely  or  uncomely.  There  is  then  another 
element  of  comeliness  hitherto  overlooked  in  this  analysis  :  the  cou- 
teuts  of  the  phrase.  Each  phrase  iu  literature  is  built  of  sounds,  as 
each  phrase  in  music  consists  of  notes,  One  sound  suggests,  echoes, 
demands,  aud  harmonizes  with  another ;  and  the  art  of  rightly  using 
these  concordances  is  the  ilnal  art  in  literature.  It  used  to  be  a  piece 
of  goo<l  advice  to  all  young  writers  to  avoid  altitcratiou;  aud  the 
advice  was  sound,  in  so  far  as  it  prevented  daubing.  Nouc  the  less 
for  that,  was  it  aboniiiiable  noiiseuse,  and  the  mere  raving  of  those 
blindest  of  the  blind  who  will  not  see.  The  beauty  of  the  contents 
of  a  phrase,  or  of  a  sentcnee,  depends  implicitly  upon  alliteration  and 
upon  assonance.  The  vowel  demands  to  be  repeated;  the  consonant 
demands  to  be  repeated ;  aud  both  crj'  aloud  to  be  perpetually  varied. 
You  may  follow  the  adventures  of  a  letter  through  any  passage  that 
has  particularly  pleased  you;  find  it,  perhaps,  denied  awhile,  to  tantalize 
the  ear;  find  it  fired  again  at  you  in  a  whole  broadside;  or  find  it 
pass  into  congenerous  sounds,  one  liquid  or  labial  melting  away  into 
another.  And  you  will  find  another  and  much  stranger  circumstance. 
Literature  is  written  by  aud  for  two  senses :  a  sort  of  internal  ear, 
quick  to  perceive  "  unheard  melodies  ;  "  and  the  eye^,  which  directs  the 
pen  and  deciphers  the  printed  phrase.  Well,  even  as  there  are 
rhymes  for  the  eye,  so  you  will  find  that  there  are  assonances  and 
alliterations ;  that  where  an  author  is  running  the  open  a,  deceived 
by  the  eye  aud  our  strange  English  spelling,  he  will  often  show  a 
tcnderncju)  fur  the  flat  a;  and  ihat  where  he  is  running  a  particular 
consonant,  he  will  not  improbably  rejoice  to  write  it  down  even  when 
it  is  mute  or  bears  a  UiETereut  value. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  fresh  pattern — a  pattern,  to  speak  grossly,  of 
letters — which  makes  the  fourth  preoccupation  of  the  prose  writer, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  versifier.  At  times  it  is  very  delicate  and  hard 
to  perceive,  and  then  perhaps  most  cxccUeut  and  winuiug  (I  say 
jierhaps);  but  at  times  again  the  elements  of  this  literal  melotly  stand 
more  boldly  forward  and  usurp  the  ear.  It  becomes,  therefore,  some- 
Trhat  a  matter  of  conscience  to  select  examples ;  and  as  I  cannot 
Tcry  well  ask  the  reader  to  help  me,  I  shall  do  the  next  best  by 
^ving  him  the  reason  or  the  history  of  each  selection.  The  two  first, 
one  in  prose,  one  iu  verse.  I  chose  without  previous  analysis,  simply  as 
engaging  passages  that  had  long  re-echoed  in  my  car. 
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"  I  cannot  praise  a  fug;itiTc  and  cloistered  rirtue,  unexercised  and 
uubreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  sliuks 
out  of  the  race  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  ran  for,  not 
Tithout  dust  and  heat."*  Down  to  "  virtue/*  the  current  s  and  a 
are  both  anuuuuecd  and  repeated  unobtrusively,  and  by  way  of  a 
grace-note  that  almost  inseparable  group  pv»  is  given  entire.t  The 
next  phrase  is  a  period  of  repose,  almost  ugly  in  itself,  both  a  and  a 
still  audible,  and  b  given  as  the  last  fulfilment  of  pvt.  In  the  next 
four  phases,  from  "  that  never ""  down  to  "  run  for,"  the  mask  b  thrown 
off,  and  but  for  a  slight  repetition  of  the  y  and  v,  the  whole  matter 
turns,  almost  too  obtrusively,  on  s  and  a  ;  first  s  coming  to  the  front, 
and  then  a.  In  the  concluding  phrase  all  these  favourite  letters,  and 
even  the  flat  \,  a  timid  preference  for  which  is  just  perceptible,  are 
discarded  at  a  blow  and  in  a  bundle ;  and  to  make  the  break  more 
obvious,  every  word  ends  with  a  dental,  and  all  but  one  with  t,  for 
which  we  have  been  cautiously  prepared  since  the  beginning.  The 
singular  dignity  of  the  first  clause,  and  this  hammer-stroke  of  the 
last,  go  far  to  make  the  charm  of  this  exquisite  sentence.  But  it  is 
fair  to  own  that  s  and  a  are  used  a  little  coarsely. 

"  In  XAuadn  did  K&bla  Khan  (kivdl) 

A  stately  iJcanurv  dome  decree,      (bdlsb) 

\Vh«re  Atph  tlte  ucred  river  ran,        (kjindus) 

Tbrau((h  cavcrna  meaaureleaa  to  inait,  (kas'ijoe) 

DoHii  to  a  ninleaa  Bea."t  (:<DUi) 

Here   I  have   put   the  analysis   »f  the  main  group    alongside 

lines ;  and  the  more  it  is  looked  at,  the  more  interesting  it  will  seem. 

But  there  arc  further  niceties.     In  lines  two  and  four,  the  cnrrent 

s  is  most  delicately  varied  with  z.     In  line  three,  the  current  flat  * 

is  twice  varied  with  the  open  a,  already  suggested  in  line  two,  and 

both   times    (  "  where  "  and   "  sacred "  )    in    conjunction    with   tie 

cmrrent  a.     In  the  same  line  f  and  v   Ca  harmony  in  themsclvn, 

even  when  shorn   of  their  comrade    p)  are  admirably   contrasted. 

And  in  line  four  there  is  a   marked   subsidiary  u,  which   again  wis 

announced  in  line  two.     I  stop  from  weariness,  for  more  might  yd 

be  said. 

My   next  example  was  recently  quoted  from  Shakespeare  at  an 

example  of  the  poet's  colcm-  sense.     Now,  1  do  not  tliink  literature 

has  anything  to  do  with  colour,  or  jx)ets  anyway  the  better  of  such 

a  sense  ;   and  T  instantly  attacked  this  passage,  since  "  purple  "  was 

the  word  that  had  so  pleased  the  writer  of  the  article,  to  sec  if  there 

might  not  be  some  literary  reason  for  its  use.     It  will  be  seen  that 

I  succeeded  amply ;    and  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  the  passage 

•  Mn.Tox. 

t  As  rrr  will  contiDuc  to  haunt  us  through  ottr  English  esnmplei,  take,  hyva;- 
of  coni|ULrisoD,  this  Ijitin  vcrai-,  of  which  it  fdrms  u  chid  aitornniLiit,  and  do  nut  lioM 
But  aiwwvrttblv  fur  t)iv  all  too  Kviuan  lr«cd<iin  of  the  acnK ;  "  Uanc  volo.  qtuc  ftwUil. 
ullioUta  vagatur." 
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exceptional  in  Shakespeare — exceptional,  indeed,  in  literature;  but 
it  was  not  I  who  chuse  it. 


The  Raase  ilie  sat  ik,  like  r  BrKvUhed  tbroN'e 
Bi  uyK  ON  tbe  water  :  the  poop  tru  Bi^AtQX  >;al(l, 
I'riti-lo  ttiB  fiailB  aad  so  iTR'runiM  Uiat 
TJif  wiyda  wcro  lovesick  with  ttem.* 


■jicr 


It  may  be  aaked  why  1  have  put  the  t  of  perfumed  in  capitals; 
and  I  reply,  becausi;  this  chan^  from  p  to  r  is  the  completion  of 
that  from  b  to  r,  already  so  adroitly  carried  out.  Indeed,  the  whole 
passage  is  a  monument  of  curious  ingenuity ;  and  it  seems  scarce 
worth  while  to  indicate  the  subsidiary  s,  l  and  w.  In  the  same 
article,  a  second  passage  from  Shakespeare  was  quoted,  oucc  again 
as  an  example  of  his  colour  sense  : 

"  A  mole  ciDqiiDHroottod  like  the  crimson  drops 

1"  iho  bottcuu  of  a  oou'tlip.  "t 

It  is  very  carious,  very  artificial,  and  not  worth  while  to  analyse 
at  length  :  1  leave  it  to  the  reader.  Hut  before  I  turn  my  back  on 
Shakespeare,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  passage,  for  mv  own  pleasure, 
and  for  a  very  model  of  every  technical  art : — ■ 


But  ID  tha  wind  aud  tenipeflt  nf  her  t'niwD, 
Uistinction  with  a  loud  aud  uon-erfiil  fan, 
PuMd^  at  ttll,  winDowM  tlio  liij;ht  away ; 
Aud  wlmt  iiniU  masH  itnd  mutter  by  itaolf 
Lies  ridi  in  virtue  and  UDiiiiiiglod.g 


w.  p.  V.  ?.  (St)  (ow); 

W.  p.  p.  (it)  (ow)  1, 

w.  p.  r,  L 

w.  r.  L.  H.  JL.  : 

V.  L  U. 


Prom  these  delicate  aud  choice  writers  I  turned  with  some  curiosity 
to  a  player  of  the  big  drum — Macaulay.  I  had  in  hand  the  two- 
Tolumc  edition,  and  I  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume. 
Here  was  what  I  read:  "The  violence  of  revolutions  ia  generally 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  maladministration  which  has  pro- 
duced them.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  government  of 
Scotland,  having  been  during  many  years  greatly  more  corrupt  than 
the  government  of  England,  should  have  fallen  with  a  far  heavier 
rain.  The  movement  against  the  last  king  cf  the  house  of  Stuart 
was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotlaud  destructive.  The  English 
complained  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  Tiotation  of  the  law."  This 
was  plain-sailing  enough ;  it  was  our  old  friend  pvp,  floated  by  the 
liquids  in  a  l>ody  ;  but  as  I  read  on,  and  turned  the  page,  and  still 
found  Fvr  with  bis  attendant  liquids,  I  confess  my  mind  misgave  me 
utterly.  This  could  be  no  trick  of  Macaulay's ;  it  must  be  the 
nature  of  the  English  tongue.  In  a  kind  of  despair,  I  turned  half- 
vay  through  the  volume;  aud  coming  upon  his  lordship  dealing  with 
General  Cannon,  and  fresh  from  Claverhouse  and  Ktlliekrankie,  here, 
with  elucidative  spelling,  was  my  reward: 

■■  Meanwhile  the  disorders  of  Kannon's  Kamp  went  on  insreaxin^.  He 
Kalled  a  kouqciI  of  war  tu   consider  what  Kourse  it  would  be  adrtsAble  to 


•  "  Antony  and  Clwipatra." 
%  The  V  iaia  "of." 


t  "  Cynilteline." 

I  "  Tn>Uu«  and  CnMidA." 
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faKo.  Uut  ns  soon  ab  ilie  Kcnncil  had!  met  a  preliminary  xnestion  was  raised. 
The  ani:y  was  almoat  eKeKlusively  a  Higlilimtl  iirmy.  Tbe  ruceiit  viKtor^-  liad 
been  won  cKHsIusively  by  Hi;;lilitu<l  warrior*.  Great  cliio/a  who  liad  brought 
BiKs  or  seipn  Iiundredy'ighting  nif-n  inlft  ibe/'it-ltf,  did  not  thinlt  it/air  that 
tliej-  should  W  outvoted  b}'  gentlemen  _/'r<im  Ireland  and  yi-om  the  Low 
KounlricB.  who  bore  indeed  Kinj;  Jbuus's  Koiiimiaiiioii,  tmd  were  Kalled 
soloneU  and  Kajitjiinp,  but  who  were  Kolonels  wiifaoat  regiments  and 
KQptalns  witliout  Kompamea." 

A  moment  of  rv  iu  all  this  world  of  k's  t  It  vas  not  the  English 
langiingc,  then,  that  was  an  instrument  of  one  string,  hut  Macaulay 
that  was  an  incomparable  dauber. 

It  nas  probahty  from  thia  barbaric  love  of  repeating  the  same 
sounfl,  rather  than  from  any  design  of  clearncBS,  that  he  acquired  hia 
irritftting  habit  of  repeating  words ;  I  eay  the  one  rather  than  the 
other,  bt'tausc  such  a  trick  of  the  ear  is  deeper-seated  and  more 
original  in  man  than  any  logical  consideration.  Few  writers,  indeed, 
are  probably  conscious  of  the  length  to  whicli  they  push  this  melody 
of  letters.  One,  writing  very  diligently,  and  only  concerned  abuu^ 
the  meaning  of  bis  words  and  the  ihytbm  of  his  phrases,  was  struck 
into  amazement  by  the  eager  triumph  with  which  he  cancelled  one 
expression  to  substitute  another.  Neither  changed  the  sense  ;  both 
being  monosyllables,  neither  could  afiect  the  scansion;  and  it  was 
only  by  looking  back  on  what  he  had  already  written  that  the 
mystery  was  solved  :  the  second  word  contained  an  open  a,  and 
far  nearly  half  a  page  lie  hail  bccu  riding  that  vowel  to  the  death. 

In  practice,  I  should  add,  the  car  is  not  always  so  exacting ; 
and  ordinary  writers,  iu  ordinary  moments,  content  themselves  vith 
avoiding  what  is  harsh,  and  here  and  there,  upon  a  rare  occasion, 
buttressing  a  phrase,  or  linking  two  together,  with  a  patch  of 
assonance  or  a  momentary  jingle  of  alliteration.  To  understand 
how  constant  is  this  pre-0(;cupation  of  good  writers,  even  where  its 
results  are  least  obtrusive,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  bad. 
There,  indeed,  you  will  find  cacophony  supreme,  the  rattle  of  incon- 
gruous consonants  only  relieved  by  the  jaw-breaking  hiatus,  and 
whole  phrases  not  to  be  articulated  by  the  powers  of  man. 

Conclusion. — We  may  now  briefly  ennmerate  the  elements  of 
style.  Wc  have,  peculiar  to  the  prose  writer,  the  task  of  keeping  his 
phrases  large,  rhytlimical  and  pleasing  to  the  ear,  without  ever  allow- 
ing them  to  fall  into  the  strictly  metrical ;  peculiar  to  the  versifier, 
the  task  of  combining  and  contrasting  hts  double,  treble,  and  qnad- 
mple  pattern,  feet  and  groups,  logic  and  metre — hormonioua  iu  diver- 
sity :  common  to  both,  the  task  of  artfully  combining  the  prime 
elements  of  language  into  phrases  that  shall  be  musical  in  the 
mtmth ;  the  task  of  weaving  their  argument  into  a  texture  of 
committed  phrasca  and  of  rounded  periods — but  this  particularly 
binding  in  the  case  of  prcse:  and  again  common  to  both,  the  task 
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of  choosing  apt,  explicit,  and  commnnicative  words.  We  begin  to 
8ee  now  what  an  intricate  affair  is  any  perfect  passage ;  how 
many  faculties,  whether  of  taste  or  pnre  reason,  must  be  held 
upon  the  stretch  to  make  it ;  and  why,  when  it  ia  made,  it 
should  afford  us  so  complete  a  pleasure.  From  the  arrangement 
of  according  letters,  which  is  altogether  arabesque  and  sensual, 
up  to  the  architecture  of  the  elegant  and  pregnant  sentence,  which 
is  a  vigorous  act  of  the  pure  intellect,  there  is  scarce  a  faculty  in 
man  but  has  been  exercised.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if  perfect 
sentences  are  rare,  and  perfect  pages  rarer. 

Robert  Locis  Stevenson. 


ENGLAND  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 


T 


K  expedition  to  the  Soudan  started  last  autumn  with  the 
general  acquiescence  of  all  Englishmen.  Whatever  differences 
of  opinion  there  were  as  to  the  mission  of  General  Gk}rdoQ  to 
Khartoum,  it  was  felt  that  the  rescue  of  our  gallant  countryman  was 
a  national  duty.  The  nation  -watched  Lord  "Wolseley's  advance  with 
painful  suspense.  As  our  troops  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Khartoum  the  hopes  of  the  nution  ruse  ;  at  last  it  seemed  as  if  succesi 
had  crowned  our  efforts^  and  wc  confidently  hoped  that  in  a  few 
more  hours  our  anxiety  would  be  at  an  end  and  Gordon  would  be 
saved.  Hut,  alas  I  on  Febniarj*  4  the  fatal  news  arrived.  TiVe  were  forty- 
eight  hours  too  late !  Sir  Charles  Wilson  reached  Khartoum  oo 
January  28,  only  to  find  that  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi, 
having  been  taken  hy  treachery  on  January  26. 

This  terrible  catastrophe  entirely  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  affairi. 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  frustrated.  The  whole 
conditions  were  changed.  Gordon  was  no  more.  The  garrison  of 
Khartoum  had  cither  been  massacred  or  had  joined  the  Mahdi. 
llic  fortifications  and  arsenal  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Lord  Wolscley  at  once  telegraphed  home  for  instructions,  lie 
inquired,  aii  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
"whether  he  was  to  shape  the  measures  that  be  might  have 
immediately  to  take  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  either  now, 
or  eventually,  to  proceed  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  M&hdi  at 
Khartoum ;  or  whether  he  was  to  proceed  upon  the  oppoeito 
supposition ;  because  the  framework  of  those  measures  and  their 
character  would  essentially  depend  upon  our  adoption  of  the  affirma- 
the  negative  upon  that  important  point," 
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The  question  to  be  determined  was,  it  will  be  observed,  not  in 
the  first  instance  military,  but  political.  Lord  Wolselcy  did  not 
state  tbat  an  advance  was  strategically  desirable  or  requisite. 
The  military  resolves  were  to  be  governed  by  political  considera- 
tionsj  not  the  reverse.  If  the  Government  determined  to  overthrow 
the  Mahdi,  he  should  take  certain  measures ;  if  not,  his  coarse 
would  be  different.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  his  present  action  is  not 
that  which  he  would  have  taken  if  his  instructions  had  been  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  Egypt  and  of  our  troops. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government,  in  reply  to  Lord  Wolsclcy, 
instructed  him  "  to  frame  his  military  measures  upon  the  policy  of 
proceeding  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum."  This 
momentous  resolve  is  clearly  therefore  political,  and  not  military. 

The  question  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance;  the  course  on 
which  we  are  entering  seems  to  me  to  involve  ruinous  expenditure, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives  without  any  correspouding 
advantage ;  while  it  would  carry  "  war,  ravage  and  misery  "  into  the 
Soudan,  for  no  permanent  object ;  it  would,  Icsa  directly  perhaps, 
but  not  less  surely,  lead  to  almost  equal  sufiering  and  distress  in  our 
own  country. 

I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  no  one  feel  more 
fully  than  I  do  that  the  Government  arc  most  anxious  to  take  the 
wise  and  right  course  under  all  the  circum stances.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  induce  them  and  the 
country  not  to  embark  on  an  enterprise  which  I  feel  sure  that 
ere  long  we  shall  bitterly  repent.  If  indeed  it  were  considered 
desirable  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  Kgypt  so  as  to  include  Khartoum, 
the  ease  would  of  course  be  different.  Khartoum  stands  in  a  very 
different  position  from  the  rest  of  the  Soudan.  It  is  a  new  city,  the 
creation  of  commerce.  It  has  not  been  under  native  Sultans,  and 
from  its  position  on  the  Nile  it  occupies  a  position  of  great  import- 
ance with  reference  to  the  irrigation  of  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  the 
Komans  preferred  the  limit  of  Wady  Haifa,  but  since  their  time  the 
couditious  of  the  problem  have  greatly  altered.  If  they  had  had 
railways  and  telegraphs,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would  have 
extended  their  dominions  further  south.  Thothmcs  III.,  whose  proud 
boast  it  was  that  during  his  reign  £gypt  placed  her  frontiers  where 
she  pleased,  certainly  did  so. 

If,  then,  the  Government  determine  to  hold  Khartoum  and  the 
country  round,  that  would  be  a  policy  for  wtiich  much  might  be  said. 
It  would  indeed  involve  great  sacrifices  on  our  part:  we  should  spend 
some  millions  and  lose  hundreds  of  valuable  lives ;  but  at  least  we 
should  open  out  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  civilize  a  vast  country. 
The  distress  involved  would  no  doubt  for  a  while  be  great,  but  we 
might  hope  tbat  the  permanent  advantages  would  outweigh  present 
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Buflcrings,  and  that  material  benefits  would  eventually  reconcile  the 
natives  of  tbe  Soudnu  to  our  rule. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  to  overthrow  the  Sundanese  without  any  sueh 
intention  is  to  incur  great  sacrifices,  and  to  involve  the  Soudanese 
in  teiTible  sufferings,  without  any  national  object  or  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate advantage  either  to  ourselves  or  to  them. 

Moreover,  to  advance  ou  Khartoum,  announcing  ut  the  same 
time  that  we  do  not  intend  to  occupy  it  permanently,  increases 
immensely  the  difficulty  of  taking  it  at  all.  Such  a  statement 
naturally  uuitea  all  the  tribes  against  us,  for  no  nue  will  side  with 
ns,  knowing  full  well  that  he  would  be  put  to  death  the  moment  our 
backs  were  turned.  Ou  the  contrary,  if  we  were  advancing  with  the 
opposite  dcterminatiou,  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  from  motives 
of  self-interest^  if  for  no  other  reaaou,  some  at  least  of  the  natives 
would  aid  us,  while  many  no  douht  under  such  circumstances  would 
prudently  remain  neutral.  The  course  we  arc  taking,  therefore,  seems 
to  unite  the  minimum  of  good  with  the  maximum  of  diflUcuIty. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  reference  to  Khartoum,  the 
Soutbeni  and  Western  Soudan  occupy  a  very  different  position.  To 
hold  them  would  he  a  task  beyond  the  strength  or  power  of  Egypt. 
The  attempt  would  be  ruinous  to  Egypt,  and  unjust  to  the  people  of 
the  Soudau.  For  my  own  part,  1  acquit  the  authoritiLS  at  Cairo  of 
any  intention  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  Soudanese.  AVe  may 
admit  that  they  honestly  desired  to  confer  ou  them  a  just  and  good 
government.  But  tliey  eould  not  control  their  own  olhcialu  ;  no  one 
cau  read  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Stewart's  able  and  interesting 
report  ou  the  Soudan  without  being  convinced  that  the  attempt  had 
hopelessly  broken  down.  One  Governor  to  whom  he  expressed  his 
dissatisfucliou  naively  excused  himself  by  sayiug  that  he  only  robbed 
the  poor,  and  never  interfered  with  the  rich. 

Colonel  Stewart  did  not  appear  to  accept  the  limitation,  and 
obscn'ed  generally  that  :  "  He  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  local  government  was  in  league  to  rob  and  plunder.  Nor 
were  Ihe  Egyptian  officials  even  loyal  to  their  own  employers.  General 
Hicks  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  more  than  half  of  the  Government 
empiot/ca  were  partisans  of  the  Mahdi,  and  that  in  the  event  of  any 
reverse,  the  dangers  would  begin  with  the  Governraeut  officials." 

"I  am  firmly  convinced,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  Egyptians  are  quite 
unfit  in  every  way  to  undertake  sueh  a  task  as  the  government  of  so 
vast  a  country,  with  a  view  to  its  welfare,  and  that,  both  for  their  own 
sake  and  that  of  the  people  they  tried  to  rule,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  abandon  large  portions  of  it.  The  fact  of  their  general  incom- 
petence to  rule  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  the  question." 

It  would,  1  think,  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
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evidence  to  come  to  any  other  coQclusion.  Moreover,  it  i&  iiuuo- 
cessarf  to  dwell  on  tUis  part  uf  the  question,  because  on  this  point 
the  declarations  of  Ministers  arc  (|uite  clear.  "  I  need  only  remind 
the  House,"  said  Mr.  Glaclstoue  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
"  that  the  policy  declared  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect 
to  the  Soudan,  has  always  been  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  by 
Kgypt  and  its  restoration.  That  policy  has  undergone  no  change.  I 
am  not  about  to  argue  it  or  to  defend  it,  but  merely  to  state  the  fact, 
wliich  IS  the  point  on  which  I  set  out,  that  it  has  undergone  no 
change." 

Nay,  the  Egyptian  Government  themselves  came,  though  reluct- 
antly, to  that  conclusion.  Sir  Evelyn  IJariiig,  writing  oil  January  8 
in  last  year,  said  :  "  The  Khedive  now  accepts  cordially  the  policy  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  Soudan,  which  he  believes,  oa 
mature  reflection,  to  he  the  best  in  the  interesta  of  the  country." 
Nuhar  Pasha,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  entirely  concurred  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  course.  Nay,  Chcrif  himself  had  greatly  modified  his 
views;  he  said  that  his  Government  found  itself  compelled  to  apply 
either  to  us  or  to  the  Porte  for  a  contingent  of  10,000  men  to  be 
aent  to  Suakin.  And  if  tliat  was  not  done  at  once,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  determined  to  retire  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Eastern  Soudau. 

Tn  fact,  the  Government  has  staled  over  and  over  again  that  the 
re-establishment  of  Egyptian  authority  over  the  Soudan  is  no  part  of 
their  intentions.  AA'hat  then  is  their  policy?  I  have  already  quoted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  declaratiou,  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  events.  Now  the  policy  of  the  Government  cer- 
tainly was  non-iuterfcrcncc  in  the  affairs  of  the  Soudan.  1  have 
just  qnoted  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  to  that  elFect.  Lord  Marting< 
ton,  speaking  last  February,  said  :  "  I  am  prepared  to  maintaiu  that 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  the  Soudan 
is  a  right  policy.  I  hold  that  our  policy  of  ngn-interference  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  Soudan  is  a  right  policy." 

And  why  did  lie  consider  that  this  was  ihc  right  policy  fur  us  to 
adopt?  Because,  he  went  on  to  say,  "  we  have  no  British  interests 
in  the  Soudan;  there  are  no  European  interests  in  the  Soudan,  at 
least  no  adequate  British  or  European  interests  which  would  justify 
the  employment  of  British  forces  or  the  expenditure  of  British 
resources." 

But  are  we  not  interfering  in  the  aflTairs  of  the  Soudan  ?  Are  we 
not  employing  British  forces  and  British  resources  in  a  country  where 
there  are  no  British  interests,  to  overthrow  a  leader  whom  the 
Soudanese  have  chosen  for  themselves,  in  order  to  replace  him  by 
■omc  one"  whom  we  shall  set  up  to  rule  over  them  ' 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  told  us  in  the  aa        '  "  '^e  '^'    "  — . 
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"  The  Soudan  is  a  vast  country,  equal  in  size  to  France,  Germany,  and 
Spain — a  desert  country — with  a  deadly  climate,  iuliabited  thinly  by  »par»e 
and  warlike  tribes;  but  still  it  is  tlie  country  of  those  tribes.  They  Iotb  it 
as  their' conn  try 

*'  We  have  refused — and  1  beliere  the  House  will  approve  our  refuung — to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  rcconqucst  of  the  Soudiiu.  .... 

"  I  look  upon  the  ponteRsion  of  the  Soudan — 1  wilt  not  f&ay  aa  a  crime, 
becaiiBft  that  wonld  be  going  a  great  dwU  too  far:  but  I  look  upon  it  as  tlie 
calamity  of  fc^'pt.  It  has  been  a  dniin  on  her  treasury;  it  has  been  a  drain 
on  her  men.  I  believe  it  is  cslimuicd  th«t  100,000  Kgyptians  have  laid  down 
their  livea  in  endeavouring  to  nmintjun  that  barren  conr^ucst."* 

If  the  conquest — the  barren — ^Mr.  Glailstone  might  have  said, 
worse  than  barren — conquest  of  the  Soudan  coat  the  lives  of  lOO/KX) 
Egyptians,  of  tucu  themselves  natives  of  a  hot  country,  accustomed 
to  the  dry  and  torrid  rlitnate  of  Africa;  what  number  of  EngltBhmeu 
may  we  not  sacrifice,  of  men  accustomed  to  the  cool,  moist,  and  com- 
paratively equable  climate  of  these  islands  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  tliat  this  statement  was  made  last 
year.  But  in  resisting  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc's  vote  of  censure  a  few 
days  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  he  did  so  "  because  it  means 
committing  your  gallant  army  to  a  struggle  from  year  to  year  in  a 
tropical  couBtry  with  a  people  who  arc  courageous  by  birth  and 
reckless  by  fanaticism.  It  means  a  despotic  GoTemroent  to  be 
established  and  upheld  by  British  hands  against  those  who  hate  it." 
But  docs  not  that  description  apply  also  to  our  present  policy?  Are 
we  not  committing  our  gallant  army  to  a  prolonged  struggle  in  a 
tropical  countiy  with  a  pt;oplc  courageous  by  birth  and  reckless  by 
fanaticism?  Are  we  not  going  to  establish  a  Government  to  be 
upheld  by  British  hands  against  a  people  who  will  hate  it?  The 
French  Cousu!  at  KJaartoum,  writing  on  July  29  laat,f  says  that 
though  the  force  in  arms  round  Khartoum  was  not  large,  the  whole 
people  were  with  the  Mahdi,  and  the  "  very  stones  "  were  against  us. 
But  if  Gordon,  who  had  done  so  much  for  them  and  loved  them  so 
warmly,  had  failed  utterly  to  conciliate  the  natires,  how  can  we  hope 
that  any  one  else  would  succeed?  We  must  be  prepared  therefore  to 
meet  the  bitter,  gallant,  and  determined  oppositiou  of  the  Soudanese. 
If  indeed  we  were  going  to  hold  Khartoum  and  the  couutiy 
round,  the  case  might  be  different ;  we  should  at  least  give  the 
people  |)eace  and  security :  moreover,  in  that  case  some  no  doubt 
would  bow  to  necessity,  and  join  us,  if  not  from  love,  at  least 
from  self-interest.  But  the  Prime  Miuistcr  has  declared  against 
this.  He  has  expressed  his  conrictlon  "  that  it  was  imprissiblc  to 
hold  the  Soudan  in  any  manner  tolerably  satisfactory,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  was  our  duty  to  speak  frankly  and  boldly  ufmn  the 
matter,  because  the  Soudan  had  become  a  question  not  of  £100,000 
a  year,  as  was  the  oM  story,  but  it  had  assumed  a  character  such  as 

*  Mr.  OUdstone:  Haananl,  cclxxxiv,  p.  715. 
t  Blue  Book  :  Eg>-pt.  ^o-  ^  1S85,  p.  22. 
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to  make  it  evident  that  if  tlie  struggle  were  to  be  coDtiQuc<l,  it  would 
suck  the  life-blood  from  the  heart  of  Kgypt."  * 

Yes,  and  it  lias  assumed  such  a  character  now  that  if  wc  engage 
in  this  reckless  enterprise  it  will,  I  fear,  "suck  the  life-blood  from 
the  heart "  of  England. 

What  did  General  Gordon  himself  think  on  this  subject?  Just 
before  he  started  for  Khartuura  he  placed  his  opinions  solemnly  on 
record.     Speaking  of  good  governnicnt  in  the  Soudan,  he  said, 

"  it   is  (evident  that   this   we   cannot    secnre   them   without   an  inordinate 

^etx|>ond)tur«  of  men  and  money The  Soudan  is  a  uaeluss  possession. 

It  ever  waa  so  aud  ever  will  be  so.  ...  .  It  is  larger  than  Germany,  Prance 
and  Spain  together.  It  cannot  be  governed  except  by  a  dictator,  who  may 
be  good  or  bad,  and  if  bnd  he  will  cauie  constant  revolt.  N'o  one  who  hu 
ever  lived  in  the  Soudan  cau  escape  thu  rtflectiou  what  a  useless  possession  ii 
this  land.  Few  men,  also,  can  stand  its  fearful  monotony  nnri  its  deadly 
climate.  Therefore  I  think  that  the  Government  are  fully  justified  in  recom- 
mendini;  its  evacuation.  The  aacrifices  necessary  towards  securing  good 
ftovemment  are  fur  too  onerous  to  admit  of  such  na  uttempt  being  inade. 
ludeed,  one  may  say  it  is  impracticAble  at  any  cosC."t 

On  this  attempt,  however,  which  General  Gordon  said  could  not 
be  made  "  without  an  inordinate  cx[»enditnrc  of  men  aud  money," 
vhich  "might  indeed  be  said  to  be  impracticable  at  any  cost,"  we 
are  now,  it  seems,  about  to  embark. 

Mr.  Stanley  indeed,  in  an  able  letter  to  the  Times,  maintains 
that  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Suakiu  to  Berlwr  would  have 
entirely  changed  General  Gordon's  opinion.  But  General  Gordon 
had  contemplated  such  an  event.  In  1882  he  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  a  railway  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  Soudan,  which  no  donbt 
it  would  be ;  but  it  was  a  year  subsequent  to  this  that  he  used  the 
language  I  have  quoted,  without  any  qualifieacionj  not  moreover  in  a 
letter  which  might  have  been  hastily  written,  but  in  a  weighty 
meraorandom  submitted  to  Government,  and  intended  for  presenta- 
tion to  Parliament. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  shall  be  told  that  since  these  opinions  were 
expreMed,  circumstances  have  altered.  Ves,  that  is  true ;  they  have 
altered  indeed.  But  how?  At  that  time  Gordon  was  still  alive; 
at  that  time  the  tribes  of  the  Soudan  were  disorganized ;  at  that 
time  they  had  uo  single  Leader;  at  that  time  they  were  but  ill  sup- 
plied with  arms;  at  that  time  the  fortifications  and  arsenals  of 
Khartoum  were  at  our  disposal.  That  is  all  changed  now;  Gordon 
is  no  more  ;  the  tribes  arc  united  :  thi;y  have  an  able  leader ;  they 
occupy  the  fortifications  of  Khartoum ;  and  have  secured  the 
immense  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  which  it  contained. 

Is  this  enterprise  then  any  easier  now  ?  will  it  be  any  less  costly  ? 
ia  it  likely  to  involve  any  smaller  sacrifice  of  life  ? 

*  Mr.  Gliulitoae  ;  HAnmrd,  cclxxsiv.  i).  71S. 
t  Egypt,  No.  4,  1S«,  p.  7- 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  we  can  take  and  hold  Khartoum,  bat  Tonid 
that  overthrow  the  Mahdi  ?  He  will  probably  retire  south.  Are  we 
going  to  follow  him  further  still  into  the  heart  of  Africa  ? 

Can  the  Government  gjre  us  aiij  idea  what  this  new  policy  is  to 
cost  us  ? 

Mr.  Cross,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  has  told  us 
that  while  the  ordinary  expense  of  an  Indian  soldier  is  about  £\  per 
man  per  month,  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Indian  coutiagent 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition  of  1882  were  £66  per  man  per  month, 
while  in  the  Abystiiuiau  expeditiou  they  were  over  £70  per  man  per 
mouth,  la  the  present  case  our  troops  will  be  still  further  from 
their  basis  of  operations,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expense  will 
be  still  greater.  Even,  however,  if  they  only  cost  us  as  much  as  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition,  it  comes  to  this,  that  every  man  we  scud  to 
the  Soudan  will  be  costing  ns  at  the  rate  of  £300  a  year ! 

Again,  we  read  ever)-  day  of  hundreds  of  camels  here  and  hun- 
dreds there ;  and  every  one  wbo  has  been  in  the  East  can  imagine 
what  a  frightful  cxpcnditnro  this  must  involve.  Mr.  Brand,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  War  Office,  toKI  us  oflicially  on  March  !>,  that 
*'  it  would  be  impossible  for  Cieneral  Graham  to  advance  in  the 
absence  of  railway  transport  without  a  huge  army  of  camels.  He 
had  hod  a  camel  estimate  made,  and  he  fouud  that  from  50,000  to 
70,000  camels  would  be  required  to  maintain  such  an  army  for  a 
year,  and  it  would  cost  jfc3.35O,O0O."  Three  million  three  hundred 
and  lifty  thousand  pounds  for  camels  I  and  that  only  for  one  section 
of  onr  expedition,  and  for  one  year ! 

To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  expenditure  it  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct the  railway  from  Suakin  to  llerber,  a  distance  of  280  miles, 
througli  a  hostile,  country,  aud  with  gradients,  as  pointed  out  by 
Sir  J.  Pease,  rising  to  3,000  feet,  or  1,000  feet  higher  than  any  rail- 
way in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  estimate  lias  been  obtained.  No 
one,  however,  would  put  the  cost  at  much  less  than  £10,000  a  mile, 
and  probably  £20,000  would  lie  nearer  the  mark.  Moreover,  it 
would  require  to  be  constaDtly  guarded.  Mr.  Slagg  has  well  observed 
that  "the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  were  very  largely  in- 
terested in  the  carrying  trade  between  Khartoum  and  the  »ea-coast,and 
for  that  reason  alone  would  be  sure  to  present  the  most  strennous 
opposition  to  a  project  which  would  absolutely  doom  to  destruction 
their  greatest  industry.  He  believed  there  were  iustiperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  aud  he  hoped  the  GoTernmcnt  would  abandon,  the 
project." 

Altogether  we  cannot  possibly  hope  that  the  Soudan  expedition 

will  coat  us  leas  than   £10,000,000;    a  sum  more  than   twice  u 

large  as  the  nation  suends  on  Uie  education   of  our  children ;  more 

alf   as   much,   indeed,    as   the  whole   of  the  Civil  Service 
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estimate!!.*  To  spoiid  moucy  m  makiDg  enemies  is  surely  little  sliort 
of  madness.  Let  any  one  think  how  much  good  ;6IO,000,000  might 
do  if  judiciously  spout  at  Lome,  instead  of  being  squaudercd  abroad. 

And  frhat  arc  the  circumstances  under  which  we  arc  going  to 
engage  the  nation  in  this  ruinous  enterprise  ?  Our  national  expendi- 
ture already  amounts  to  nearly  £100,000,000  a  year;  we  are  told 
that  we  must  spend  several  millions  on  our  navy  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  supremacy  at  sea ;  and  our  army  baring  already  as  much 
as  it  can  accomplish,  must  he  increased. 

Meanwhile,  France  is  jealous  and  irritated,  Germany  is  angry, 
and  although  wo  may  feel  that  this  arises  from  a  misunderstandiug, 
and  hope  that  mutual  explanations  may  restore  that  cordial  feeling 
which  ought  to  exist  between  two  nations  who  have  so  much  in 
common,  still  no  one  can  have  read  the  Blue  Books  and  not  seen 
how  serious  the  present  state  of  things  is ;  with  Russia  our  relations 
are  most  critical,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  uncharitable  to  suspect  that 
the  complications  in  the  Soudan  will  not  tend  to  promote  the  success 
of  our  negotiations  with  reference  to  Central  Asia. 

Surely,  then,  this  is  not  a  moment  when  we  should  send  our  troops 
away  to  the  far  south,  and  squander  our  resources  in  a  fruitless  war. 

But  then  it  is  sometimes  said  that  our  troops  arc  in  such  a 
position  that  it  is  easier  to  advance  than  to  retreat.  Of  that, 
however,  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Lord  Wolseley  has  never 
expressed  any  such  opinion.  1  have  already  {ante,  p.  562)  quoted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  statement  on  this  poiut.  Lord  Wolseley,  he  told  us, 
telegraphed  home  to  inquire  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goverumeut — whether  they  deteranncd  to  go  to  Khartoum  and  over- 
throw the  Mahdi  or  nut — so  that  he  might  act  accordingly.  That 
(»>uclusivcly  proves  that  if  wc  do  go  to  Khartoum  it  is  not  from  mili- 
tary considerations,  but  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi.  Nor  can 
it  be  maintained  that  we  must  attack  the  Mahdi  to  prevent  the 
Mahdi  from  attacking  us. 

What  did  the  Prime  Minister  himself  tell  us,  when  that  very  argu- 
ment was  used  last  Afay  by  Sir  M.  IHcks  Beach  ?  He  said  that  the 
right  hon.  baronet  used  the  argument,  that  unless  the  army  of  the 
Mahdi  is  "  put  down  in  the  Soudan  it  will  advance  on  Egypt.  To 
keep  it  out  of  Egypt  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  down  in  the  Suudau, 
and  that  is  the  task  that  the  right  hon.  geutleman  desires  to  saddle 
upon  England.  Now  T  tell  hon.  gentlemen  this,  that  that  task 
means  the  rcconquest  of  the  Soudan.  I  put  aside  for  the  moment 
all  questions  of  climate,  of  distance,  of  difficulties,  of  the  enormous 
charges,  and  all  the  frightful  loss  of  life.  There  is  something  ■-"•«"> 
than  that  involved  in   the   plan  of  the  right  hon.   gentlemi 

*  Tbcy  amoa&t  tbis  year,  incliidiag  tlie  cliargc*  on  tlic  Convolidoted  Fuod 
thiog  leu  thui  ^I9,ODO,UOO. 
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would  be  a  war  of  conquest  against  a  people  struggUug  to  be  frce^ 
and  lightly  utruggliug  to  be  free."* 

In  a  later  portion  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  still  further 
emphasized  this  argument.  S|)caking  still  of  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach, 
he  said:  **  The  right  hon.  geutleiuan  declared  that  the  movement  of 
the  Mahdi  must  be  put  down  by  England  sooner  or  later;  and,  as  I 
undentaud  him — and  I  do  not  think  be  will  deny  it^ — be  has  said 
that  the  sooner  it  was  put  down  the  easier  would  it  be  to  do  so. 
iu  other  words,  the  right,  hou.  gentleman  advises  us  to  carry  the 
line  of  couijucst  by  British  or  Cbriatiau  arms  among  the  Mahometan 
l>eoplc  struggling  for  their  liberty  in  the  Soudan."  This  argument 
seemed  to  mc  couclusivc  at  the  time,  and  seems  so  still. 

It  has  been  argued  by  one  high  Indian  authority,  that  wc  ought 
at  any  cost  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi,  in  order  to  maintain  our  prestige 
in  India ;  but  against  that  view  wc  may  quote  anotJtcr  high  ladiaa 
authority,  who  has  taken  exactly  the  opposite  line,  aud  considen, 
as  it  seems  to  me  with  great  probability,  that  iu  this  attempt  to 
crush  a  Mahometan  people  we  shall  run  u  great  risk  of  alienating 
our  Mahometan  fellow-countrymen  in  India,  "  In  regard  to  the  first 
objection,"  Sir  W.  Gregory  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  prolonged 
war  with  a  Mahometan  spiritual  conqueror  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  India  the  very  effect  so  properly  deprecated.  At  tliis  moment, 
wherever  the  muezzin  calls  to  prayer,  the  career  of  the  Mahdi  la  the 
talk  of  men,  aud  Allah  is  invoked  to  strengtlien  his  arm  against  the 
Christians.  The  tougcr  this  state  of  things  continues  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  becomes,  aud  eight  mouths  at  the  least  must  elapse  before 
the  siege  of  Khartoum  can  be  commenced." 

^Vc  have,  then,  ou  this  point  a  conflict  of  opiuiou.  But  even  aup- 
]H}sc  the  first  view  is  correct,  will  our  prestige  siiifer  less  if  we 
evacuate  Khartoum  next  year  or  the  year  after?'  Moreover,  can 
any  oue  calmly  and  on  reflection  justify  such  a  policy  ?  To  carry  (ire 
and  bloodshed  through  the  Soudan,  to  bum  the  villages,  to  ravage 
the  crops,  to  fill  up  the  wells,  to  destroy  the  humble  homes,  to  reduce 
womcu  aud  children  to  beggary  aud  starvation,  to  slaughter  thousands 
of  miserable  natives  in  the  heart  of  Africa  in  order  to  produce  au 
impression  in  India,  is  a  policy  too  heartless,  too  cyuie&l — I  might  soy 
too  wicked — to  coutemplate.  That  this  should  be  done  in  the  name 
of  England  is  almast  incredible,  and  I  feci  satisfied  it  is  a  foixcj 
which  the  heart  aud  couscicuce  of  England  will  indignantly  repudiate. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to  stay  in 
the  country  permanently,  it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  give  the 
Soudanese  a  better  Govcrnmeut  than  they  can  give  themselves.  Nor 
do  I  sec  that  we  have  under  such  circumstances  any  right,  still  less 
that  it  is  any  part  of  our  duty,  to  impose  on  them  any  Oorerumcnt, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  against  their  will. 

-  Hansoid,  May  12,  1SS4.  p.  54. 
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One  object  which  we  have  bad  greatly  at  hearty  has  been  the  sup- 
pretjsion  of  the  slave  trade.  For  this,  no  doubt,  the  country  wouhl  be 
williiig  to  make  great  sacrifices.  To  effect  this  permancDtly  would 
justify  tliciuflictian  of  much  immediate  sufiicriug.  But  a  mere  temporary 
occupation  of  Khartoum  would  not  be  sufficient.  To  attain  this  object 
we  must  not  only  reconquer  the  Soudan,  but  stay  there  permanently. 

Why  have  these  uufortuuatc  people  riscu  to  arms  ?  Hud  they  no 
cause — have  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of?  I  admit  that  ooi 
earnest  wishes  have  been  for  their  welfare ;  our  desire  has  been  to 
assist  them  in  securing  a  good  Government.  But  as  things  are  now, 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  let  them  alone,  "Why  should  we  overthrow 
the  ruler  they  have  chosen,  aud  put  up  some  one  else  in  his  place? 
T  should  have  thonght  we  had  by  now  felt  the  folly — I  might  say  the 
impossibility — of  imposing  puppet  rulers  on  unwilling  subjecta. 

General  Gordon  we  know  had  a  warm  attachment  to  the  Soudanese, 
and  was  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  their  welfare.  Bnt  war  involves 
stern  necessities.     Vor  iustauce,  a  merchant  of  Khartoum  writes  :— 

*•  I  left  Khartcmm  forty-eight  days  ago,  and  Ouidiirman  three  daya  later. 
Gordon  had  eKtnbliahed  a  post  with  about  500  Shaggiyeh  troops  at  Ilalfiyeh. 
I  saw  Haiun-el-^Ioas,  ono  of  Gordon's  gciii-raU,  with  four  armed  stoutuers  full 
of  troops.  He  was  steaming  up  and  down  Uie  river  between  Shendy  and 
Omdnrman,  shftlling  the  villagofl  and  natives  on  the  islands,  and  on  both 
foanka  of  the  river.  The  rebels  he  shelled  were  composed  chiefly  of  Jaalin 
Arabo,  willi  a  few  Sbai^iyehs  aud  oLhers.  Goriloa's  troops  used  Lo  destroy 
the  aakiyehs,  and  use  the  wood  for  the  steamers."* 

This   is  surely  sod  reading,  and  one   cannot    but  sympathize   with 
these  poor  villagers. 

Throughout  the  Egyptian  papers  the  Soudanese  arc  spoken  of  as 
rebels.  Yet  Lord  Hartington  himself  last  year  expressed  the  opinioUj 
which  he  said  was  that  "  of  almost  every  one  who  had  written  ou  the 
Soudan,"  that  "  the  revolt  of  the  Mahtli  and  the  tribes  who  have 
adhered  to  him  was  justified  by  tho  oppression  which  they  had 
suffered  from  Egytiau  oEllcials — was  juatilied  by  the  corruption  aud 
misgoTornmeut  of  Egyptian  oOiciaU  aud  by  the  opprtssiou  of 
Egyptian  troops.  I  do  not  say/'  he  adds,  with  his  usual  fairness, 
"  that  the  misgovcmnicnt  of  the  Soudan  by  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment was  wilful  or  intended," 

Mr.  Gladstone  again,  in  a  passage  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
said  that,  to  send  a  British  army  into  the  Soudan  "  would  be  a  war  of 
conquest  against  a  people  struggling  to  be  free."  Yes,  he  said,  "  these 
are  people  struggling  to  be  free,  and  struggling  rightly  to  be  frce."t 

Surely  the  Goverumeut  are  not  really  going  to  involve  us  in  this 
terrible  and  minous  undertaking,  to  squander  millions  of  English 
money,  aud  sacrifice  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  English  lives  with 
no  adequate  object  or  definite  policy  ? 

We  are  now  increasing  our  army  ;'  arc  we  going  to  "  commit  it  to 

•  Egypt,  Xo.  1,  1SS5,  p.  127.  t  HutiBaid,  13S4,  p.  143S. 
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which, 

alsBf  east  :t ''  are  we  about 

tW  fine  of  ttm%utat  by  BritiA  and  Icaliaa  anns  among  the 

people,  **'"tt''"C  ^  tbctr  fiherty  ia  the  Soodaa ; "  t  in 

wlMie  "tlcfc  aiKBo  BritiA  iaiairaU,  at  \eaat  no  adequate 

wlndi  WMld  jottify  the  e^fa^Ment  of  Britiah  forces,  or  the 

of  Biitid  itauujua ; "  (  the  satmi  of  which  owe  us  no 

■hoae  revob  waa  "jmttittA  hv  the  oppgeiirio>  which  tbev 

wMtrtA ; "  I  are  we  rc*Df  goiog  to  ase  the  stieofth  of  England 

•TT^y*  BaEiifiH   of  Bca  sad  aaoaej,  to  ovolhrow  a  people 

nd  xightir  itng^ae,  to  he  free  ?  "  Y 

It  iceMi  to  ne  almost  incndible  that  we  shoolt!  be  entering  oa 
a  eoowCy  and  that  too  uider  a  Libeial  GoTerament, 
fiir,  indeed,  the  nstMnMl  fowpifiwe  ia  dear.  To  hare  scot 
General  Gordon  to  KJiartoura  maj  hare  been  a  nistahc,  bat  if  so  it 
waa  a  geBerom  error ;  H  was  a  poUcr  which  has  entailed  on  ns  heary 
aaerifiees,  bat  of  whidi  as  a  nation  we  have  at  least  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  Bat  what  is  oar  policr  now  ?  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions communicated  to  Lord  VToIselef,  "the  primary  object  of  tlie 
capeditioD  up  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  is  to  bring  away  General  Gordon 
and  Colonel  Stewart  from  Khartoum.  When  that  object  has  l)een 
lecared  no  further  oflensiTe  operatioDS  of  any  kind  arc  to  be  nnder- 
taken."  Now,  why  should  we  not  adhere  to  the  policy  thos  laid 
down  ?  If  we  now  undertake  offeuure  operations,  will  it  not  be  said, 
and  Mid  natajraUy,  that  tbe  safety  of  General  Gordon  and  Colonel 
Stewart  cannot  really  Lave  been  uur  piimary  object  ? 

Would  not  the  most  consistent  and  dignified  conrso  be  that,  tbe 
main  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  to  save  Geueral  Gordou 
and  Colonel  Stewart,  and  that  being  now  unfortunately  impossible,  we 
should  confine  oursekes  to  the  protection  of  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
taats  of  the  Nile  Valley  agaiust  atiy  attack  from  the  south;  to  decide 
at  once  on  the  limits  which  are  ta  constitute  ike  permanent  frontiers 
of  Egypt;  to  announce  this  by  proclamation,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  while  we  bad  no  desire  to  atta(;k  the  tribes  beyond  that 
limit,  or  to  interfere  with  their  right  of  self-govcmmeut,  any  attack 
by  them  would  be  resisted  by  the  whole  powers  of  England? 

If,  however,  we  arc  going  to  interfere  with  the  Soudanese  at  all, 
let  us  at  least  be  sure  that  the  sacritices  we  make,  arc  likely  to  benefit 
them ;  whereas,  I  fear,  that  the  course  on  which  we  aeem  to  be  now 
entering  is  one  whicli  will  entail  severe  sufiering  on  both  countries — 
alike  jtn  England  and  on  the  Soudan.  Johx  Lusdock. 

Sir.  UUditoM  :  in  reply  to  Sir  S.  Korthoote,  Febnutry,  1885. 
(oMon.    Blue  Book.  Kgypt.  No.  7.  18S4.      :  Mr.  QUdifeODt,  May.  1884. 
lUniDgtoo,  Febriurv,  IS»1.  |i  find.,  Falvasiy.  ISM. 

H  Mr,  i;)BditoDe,  Kebroaiy,  1884. 
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OUR  DUTY  IN  THE  SOUDAN. 


IN  a  time  of  national  anxiety,  suspeose,  aud  partial  failure,  it  ib 
indeed  difficult  to  write  upon  such  a  question  as  "  Our  Duty  in 
the  Soudau  "  with  the  freedom  from  prejudice  and  calmness  of  judg- 
ment that  it  demaiidH ;  but  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  bold  the  scales 
fairly,  and  endeavour  to  divest  myself  of  all  personal  bias  in  favour 
of  any  particular  line  of  policy. 

That  our  Nile  expedition  up  to  the  present  moment  has  been  & 
failure  none  can  deny.  For  such  desperate  risks  as  have  been  under^ 
taken  the  only  justification  can  be  complete  success;  aud  how  far  we 
are  from  having  attained   that,  the   history  of  the  last  few  weeka 

(records  with  uumiitakable  emphasis. 
Gordon,  after  the  masaacre  of  the  force  under  Hicks  Pasha,  was 
asked   to  perform   what  to  any  ordinary  man  would  have  appeared 

^  impossibilities,  but  bis  vigorous  personality  aud  perfect  self-abnegation 
almost  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  task.  Afler  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  aud  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir  we  could  have  dictated  our 
owu  terms  in  Ef^ypt,  and  if  the  position  had  been  fairly  grasped  and 
understood  there  can  be  little  doubt  matters  would  have  presented 
a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  they  now  wear.  With  our 
policy  iu  lower  Kgypt,  and  the  fmancial  conditions  obtainiug  there, 
the  scope  of  this  article  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  but  only  with 
the  really  serious  question  of  our  present  condition  in  the  Soudan, 
the  responsibilities  we  have  acquired  there,  and  how  we  arc  to  acquit 
onrselves  towards  the  whole  civilized  world  in  the  crisis  which  now 
e.Tist8. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  the  defence  of  Christian  aud  Western  civiliza- 
tion  against  the  spre  '    *        '  -iiich  has  faint  resemblance 

to  anything   that   ]  dy  days  of  Mahomme- 
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danism.  The  Mahdi,  who,  if  be  had  not  attained  his  present 
measure  of  Biiccess,  would,  like  many  previous  impostors,  probably 
have  ere  this  faded  away  into  nothingness,  can  now  point  to  a  long 
series  of  actual  successes  which  will  go  far  to  render  faith  in  his 
divine  mission  universal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Niger,  and  may 
probably  place  at  his  disposal  hosts  of  semi -civilized  warlike  and 
ignorant  fanatics,  who  by  their  teachers  and  chiefs  will  be  led  to 
believe  him  actually  to  he  the  Mahdi  foretold  in  Arab  prophecies, 
His  destiny  in  the  eyes  of  these  people  will  be  to  reform  the  whole 
Mahommcdan  world  and  render  Islam  the  dominant  faith.  That 
Christianity  and  all  other  religions  will  soon  be  swept  away,  and  all 
the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  as  well  as  of  the  next,  will 
become  the  right  and  the  property  of  those  who  become  his  followcn, 
wc  may  he  sure  is  being  inciilrated  in  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Wadai, 
Baghirmi,  Qornu,  amongst  the  Tonaregs,  and  in  fact  wherever  an 
emiHsary  of  the  Mahdi  can  peiLctrate  in  the  great  belt  of  Northern 
Africa  peopled  by  Semitic  Negroids.  It  is  hard  indeed  to  calculate 
to  what  regions  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  xetreat  of 
the  Nile  column  may  not  spread,  or  what  may  not  be  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  infcUigcnce.  Men  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  also  visited  Const  ant  in  oplc,  Jerusalem, 
Damaseua,  and  Cairo,  have  within  the  last  few  years  made  their 
appearance'  on  the  West  Coast  at  places  where  until  lately  Moslems 
were  unknown,  and  their  proselytizing  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  a  very  great  measure  of  success,  more  especially  at  Lagos, 
which,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  Niger,  has  been  brought  into 
constant  communication  with  the  Maliommedaus  of  the  interior. 
By  these  travellcrf,  who  arc  everywhere  regarded  as  men  of  super- 
natural attainments,  the  advance  of  the  Mahdi's  forces  will  be  related 
with  many  extraordinary  and  fantastic  additions,  and  the  movement 
which  has  apparently  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  Eastern  Sondan 
may  spread  across  the  whole  continent 

It  must  be  rememliered  that  this  movement  of  the  Mahdi  docs 
not  only  threaten  Christian  civilization,  but  also  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  and  of  all  Mabommedan  authorities,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  who  do  not  acknowledge  his  diviue  mission,  and  become 
not  only  his  passive  adherents,  but  his  active  supporters.  In  every 
possible  way  the  Mahdi  has,  according  to  his  knowledge,  lived  up  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  early  days  of  Islam ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
life  of  Mahommcd  himself,  and  see  what  difficulty  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  to  establish  themselves  in.  power,  and  how  many  senotu 
checks  they  received  in  their  conquests  of  Syria,  Persia,  Northern 
Ainca,  and  Southern  Kurope,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Mahdi 
win  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  to  his  followers  for  reverses 
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at  El  Teb,  Taraasi,  Abu  Klea,  Gnbat,  Kerbckan,  and  elsewhere. 
One  thing  is  positively  certain^viz.,  that  it  is  absolutely  uccesaary  that 
a  permanent  barrier  should  now  be  eatabliahed  against  any  further 
advance  of  either  the  Mahdi  or  his  lieutenants^  and  that  they  must 
be  hurled  back  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Khartoum,  Kaasala,  aud 
Senaar.  This  undertaking  will  be  a  serious  and  a  costly  one,  but  it 
18  the  proud  destiny  of  this  country  that  it  has  become  her  dufrf  to 
accomplish  this,  and  we  must  do  it  alone  and  unaided,  aud  not 
hamper  ourselves  with  unnecessary  alliances. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  our  Government  disclaimed  the 
rcsponnibility  of  the  expedition  of  Hicks  Pasha,  aud  that,  when  with 
their  tacit  cousent  it  had  been  despatched,  they  did  not  limit  its 
objects  to  the  security  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Nile  and  of 
that  river  itself.  The  great  powers  of  organisation  and  generalship 
manifested  by  that  unfortunate  and  gallant  officer  in  his  trying  and 
astonishing  advance  would,  with  the  forces  at  hia  command,  have 
secured  the  most  important  positionB ;  and  instead  of  his  force  being 
weakened  by  a  march  through  arid  deserts,  entirely  cut  off  firoru  any 
base,  they  could  have  calmly  awaited  the  advent  of  the  forces  of  the 
Mahdi  in  carefully  selected  positions,  and  allowed  his  brave  but  at 
that  time  undisciplined  followers  to  dash  themselves  to  pieces  against 
them.  TTnable  to  use  the  Nile,  with  the  watering-places  to  the  west 
watched  and  as  opportunity  offered  destroyed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  levies  from  Dorfur  and  Kordofan  to  continue  on 
the  offensive  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Mahdi 
would  soon  have  begun  to  wane,  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
every  time  he  attempted  to  attack  fortified  positions  or  carry  the 
war  into  fresh  countriefl,  he  met  with  a  constant  succession  of 
disasters.  By  the  defeat  of  Hicks  the  Mahdi  not  only  became 
poesesaed  of  a  large  supply  of  arms  of  nil  kinds,  aud  ammuuition,  but, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  of  the  Egyptian 
troops  drilled  on  European  systems,  who  have  added  largely  to  hia 
military  knowletlge,  be  has  been  enabled  to  teach  his  followers  some> 
thing  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  the  effect  of  this  teaching  has  been 
fully  shown  in  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  manceuvred  against 
our  square  at  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea. 

We  now  have  the  hot  season  coming  on,  and  our  men  around 
Korti  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  one  of  the  moat  arduous  campaigna 
that  has  ever  been  made  by  British  forces.  For  the  next  few  months 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  waiting  in  silent  expectancy  at  the 
most  advanced  point  that  we  can  hold  on  the  Nile,  for  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that,  when  the  time  again  cornea  for  active  opera- 
tions, we  shall  find  that  tribes  and  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
apparently  friendly,  or  at  all  events  have  abstained  from  active 
opposition,  will   have  become  bitter  foes,  owing  to  the  temporary 
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success  of  the  Mabdi  and  their  consequent  ahandoumeut  by  us,  and 
this  change  will  take  place  up  to  our  very  lines  of  pickets.  No 
roinfoTcemeuts  can  uow  be  despatched  in  time  to  enable  Ix)rd 
Wolseley  to  assume  once  more  the  offensive  until  after  the  beats  of 
summer  ore  past,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  hang  oa  to  Korti,  Merawi, 
or  Dungola,  ur  whatever  pusitiuu  lie  may  select,  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
of  his  opponents  to  dislodge  him.  Our  future  policy  must  be  marked 
by  no  hcsitatiou  ;  the  spasmodic  eBbrts  that  we  have  hitherto  made 
niTist  give  way  to  a  well-considered  and  determined  line  of  action. 
Souakin,  as  the  natural  port  of  the  Kastcru  Soudan  and  upper  Nile 
valley,  must  be  connected  by  rail  M'ith  the  Nile  at  ik^rber,  and  the 
connection  be  maintained.  Once  the  railway  is  finished,  this 
will  not  be  difficult,  and  the  fatuity  which  caused  its  cODstructioa  to 
be  ab».uduued  in  the  days  uf  Ismail  Pasha,  when  i>eace  and  security 
along  its  course  would  have  rendered  physical  and  climatic  difficulties 
the  only  ones  to  be  encountered,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

In  order  to  construct  this  line,  the  forces  of  Osman  Digna  have 
now  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  inch 
of  grouud  that  may  be  won  by  Sir  Gerald  Graham  and  the  forces 
under  his  command  wil]  be  held  perraanently  and  securely.  Every 
well  and  watering-place  that  we  cau  take  possession  of  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  us  and  wcakuess  to  our  enemies.  If  we  cau  only  establish 
advanced  posts  sufficiently  strong  to  be  secure  against  a  coup  df  main 
at  each  point  on  our  route  where  the  hostile  natives  arc  uow  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  water,  we  soon  shall  force  them  to  abandon  all 
harassing  attacks  upon  our  camps  and  baggage  trains.  To  accomplish 
this  our  troops  may  have  to  fight  many  bloody  battles  and  uudergo 
much  suffering  from  climate,  disease,  and  fatigue;  but  the  recent 
achievements  of  our  men  la  the  Bayuda  Desert,  though  unhappily 
not  crowned  with  success,  prove  that  the  English  soldier  of  to-day 
can  surmount  any  difficulties  which  are  not  superhuman.  The  tribes 
being  driven  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  our  route,  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  will  be  much  facilitated,  and  we  shall  pro- 
bably find  that  the  difficulties  have  beeu  much  overrated.  Even  if 
we  are  unable  to  continue  the  constructiou  of  the  railway  during  the 
very  hottest  months,  the  portions  which  we  may  hope  to  see  com- 
pleted by  May  will  enable  us  to  form  au  advanced  dep^^t,  whence  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  its  construction  and  the  march  of  our  army 
on  Berber  may  be  continued.  As  for  ourselves,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  the  pumping  service,  which  should  be  in  duplicate, 
we  shall  be  independent  of  water;  and  if  our  men  are  carefully 
shielded  from  the  sun  by  day  (living  in  cellars  or  mud  huts),  and  only 
allowed  to  work  by  night,  use  beiug  made  of  the  electric  light  when 
necessary,  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  will  prove  insuperable,  and  by  the  end  of  September  our 
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advance  KhonM  be  within  seventy  miles  of  Berber,  with  stores  and 
materiel  massed  for  a  rapid  advance  on  that  place.  The  Kile 
column  by  that  time  should  again  be  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field ; 
with  the  aid  of  the  Yarrow  ntcrn- wheelers,  barges,  and  Thorney- 
croft  launches,  which  have  bcca  ordered,  there  should  not  at  high 
Nile  be  any  dithculty  in  advancing  to  any  point  considered  desirable  ; 
and  early  in  October  the  Nile  and  Souakiu  columns  might  join  hands 
at  Metemneh  in  readiness  for  the  fiual  advance  on  Khartoum.  The 
forces  which  will  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  our  Commander-in-Chief 
ought  to  render  the  capture  of  this,  the  most  important  position  oa 
the  Nile,  a  matter  of  certainty  and  comparative   ease,  and  Novem- 

■  ber  should  see  us  safely  established  there,  and  steamers  going  south- 

■  wards  to  clear  the  navigable  Nile  of  the  Mahdi's  adherents  and 
establish  communication  with  the  gallant  Lupton  Bey,  if  (ah,  me  I 
these  ifs)  he  still  survive. 

Once  at  Khartoum,  our  duty  will  be  comparatively  simple ;  the 
Souakin  and  Berber,  and  Nile  routes  being  open  and  under  our 
command,  trade  will  soon  again  commence,  and  promptings  of 
self-interest  and  necessity  will  after  a  time  bring  the  calico- 
wearing  natives  of  Pitrfur  and  Kordofun  to  terms.  Doubtless  for 
some  time  the  Mabdi  and  his  lieutenants  will  endeavour  to  repossess 
themselves  of  the  positions  fi^^m  which  we  shall  have  ousted  them, 
bat  we  must  stand  stern  and  stedfast  as  a  rock  against  the  fiery 
wave  of  fanaticism,  and  their  own  eflbrta  will  weary  and  defeat  our 
assailants.  To  judge  of  the  permanence  of  such  a  movement  as 
that  instituted  by  the  Mahdi  is  one  of  the  most  dilficult  of 
problems;  hut  though  we  have  unfortunately  allowed  it  now  to 
attain  a  magnitude  and  a  power  which  were  never  anticipated,  it 
may  only  mean  a  fierce  blaze  that  will  soou  be  burnt  out,  and 
merely  leave  a  scar  behind.  Every  means  to  discredit  the  divine 
mission  of  the  Mahdi  should  be  essayed,  and  from  Mecca,  Teheran, 
Constantinople,  and  Morocco,  we  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  Moslem  doctors,  stigmatiz.ing  him  aa  an  impostor;  and 
these  should  be  sent  broadcast  up  the  Niger,  to  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  to  Lagos  and  across  the  Sahara,  to  nullify  the  effect  of 
the  garbled  reports  which  have  been  circulating  amongst  the 
Mahomnicdau  tribes  of  Northern  Africa. 

Annexation  of  the  portion  of  the  Soudan  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  hold  for  some  time,  both  for  the  security  of  Lower 
Kgypt  and  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  is  a  question  which 
this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss;  but   the  security  of  Khartoum   and 

■  the  White  Nile  mean  a  development  of  trade  in  Africa,  compared 
with  which  the  expected  trade  on  the  Congo  will  for  many  years 
be  insignificant. 

Precious   lives  have  already  been  sacrificed  in  the  Soudan,  and 
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hitherto  the  question  has  been,  for  what  object  and  to  what  purpocc  ? 
If  the  idea  sliaiSowed  forth  above  be  acted  upon,  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  mourning  in  many  a  British  home  j  but  we  may  hope  that 
the  future  victims  to  war  and  disease  in  that  distant  clime  will  not 
die  in  vain,  but  that  their  courage  and  self-sacrifice  will  rcault  in  the 
averting  of  a  disaster  of  no  mean  magnitude  from  the  whole 
civilized  world,  and  in  extending  the  influences  of  true  civiUzation 
into  a  portion  of  the  globe  now  given  up  to  slavery,  murder,  and 
desolation. 

If  we  shirk  our  duty  and  decide  on  a  policy  of  withdrawal,  wc 
shall  allow  the  Mahdi  to  gather  fnrther  strength,  and  no  limit  can 
be  foreseen  to  the  extension  of  his  power.  Lower  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  set  ablaze,  and  the  conflagration  may 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  cause  an  immensity  of  danger  and  disaster. 
We  must  also  remember  that  if  the  teachings  of  the  Mahdi  arc  widely 
disseminated  and  believed,  we  shall  not  have  merely  to  deal  with 
the  present  Alahommedan  populations,  but,  as  in  all  times  of  religioai 
excitement,  a  militant  futh  will  be  sure  to  attract  many  converts, 
and  these  converts,  however  valueless  they  may  now  be  in  a  fighting 
sense,  would,  when  maddened  by  fanaticism,  be  as  desperate  and  reck- 
less as  any  of  the  opponents  we  have  hitherto  met  in  the  Soudan. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT:— 


THK  POLITICS  AND  FINANCE  OF  GREECE. 


GREECE  has  been  described  as  Uie  spoilt  child  of  Europe.  The 
comparisoQ  is  a  very  just  oue,  for  spoilt  children  aotorioualy 
develop  into  extravagant  youtlis,  and  show  a  strong  (lislncliiiatlon  to 
settle  down  into  sober  and  self-reliant  manhoud.  And  this  is  precisely 
the  case  with  Greece.  Nfade  an  independent  kingdom  in  1830,  it 
began  life  \mder  all  the  conditions  of  enthusiasm  created  by  Byron's 
poetic  fervour  and  by  the  universal  admiration  of  the  patriotism  dis- 
played during  the  War  of  Independence.     The  ideal  so  created  lasted 

.  manv  years,  and  the  pet  child  was  said  to  be  growing  up  in  a  manner 
TTortlliy  of  tiie  ancient  traditions  of  its  race. 

Edmond  About  in  1851  was  the  first  to  prick  the  bubble.  In  his 
famous  volume,  "  La  Greco  Coutemporaitie,"  he  wrote  about  Greece 
and  the  Greeks  in  a  fashion  that  caused  no  small  stir  throughout 
Europe,  and  brought  down  on  its  author  the  ven^ance  of  the  people 
so  libelled  in  the  manner  amusingly  related  by  the  Times  in  its  recent 
obituary  notice  of  Ihc  author.  The  admired  child  had,  in  Aboufa 
opinion,  grown  into  the  en/ant  terrlblfi,  thinking  all  the  world  made 
for  itself  alone.  About  said  :  "  The  Greeks  deceive  themsnlves  strangely 
as  to  the  importance  of  Greece.  According  to  them,  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  Europe  havp  Greece  for  tbeir  object.  If  England  opens  an 
exhibition,  it  is  to  show  to  the  world  the  products  of  Greece;  if  France 
has  a  revolution,  it  is  in  order  to  furnish  interesting  paragraphs  to  the 
Athenian  newspapers;  if  the  Czar  covets  Constantinople,  it  is  only 
that  he  may  make  a  present  of  it  to  King  Otho.  The  IlcUeoic 
nationality  is  the  first  in  the  world;  Greece  a  country  without  rival; 
the  Seine  and  the  Thames  subterranean  affluents  of  the  Cephissus  and 
the  Tlissus." 

i      But  the  interest  felt  in  Greece,  especially  in  England,  survived  even 
this  biting  ridicule.     Its  classic  associations  were  an  irresis 
to  many.     lu  others,  its  devotion  to  us,  as  »huwn  by  tfa' 
I8C2  of  Prince  Alfred  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  the  enthui 
aroused  by  the  mention  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  name, 
of  feeling ;    while,  finally,  there  was  the  intere 
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of  a  country  having  Etiglaud  for  one  of  its  fathers  by  adoption.  Not 
that  it  has  always  been  a  dutiful  child  by  auy  means.  lu  the  Don 
Facifico  aft'air  stern  pnniRhment  had  to  be  meted  out,  and  during  the 
Crimean  ^Var  it  sided  boldly  against  our  ally.  But  Philhellcuism  over- 
looked thcvc  trifling  cbullitioiis  of  tcni[>cr,  and  belief  in  the  Hellenic 
ideal  continued  unimpaired. 

Of  late  years,  however,  this  enthusiasm  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
disappearing.  Pbilhellcnism  has  given  place  in  Pauslavism,  until  now 
a  London  evening  journal  does  not  scruple  to  write  of  the  Greeks 
as  "  an  exploded  nationality.'*  No  wonder^  then,  that  they  now  say 
in  Athens,  with  a  sense  of  pained  surprise  and  annoyance,  that  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  too  much  on  her  hands  to  pay  any  attention  to 
Greece.  Kgypt,  they  declare,  wholly  absorbs  us,  so  that  if  Greece  is 
to  grow — as  grow,  they  assert,  it  must — it  has  either  to  seek  new  allies, 
or  else  leam  to  stand  by  itself  and  work  out  its  own  aggrandisement 
by  the  help  of  the  jealousies  of  its  powerful  neighbours;. 

There  is  evidently  mueU  truth  in  the  Greek  complaint-  In  these 
days  of  rapid  political  change  whatever  docs  not  force  itself  upon 
public  attention  Ijecomes  rapidly  forgotten,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
general  impression  that  Creeee  is  advancing  quietly  along  the  path  of 
progress  and  prosperity,  happy  in  having  no  history  wherewith  to  disturb 
the  outside  world.  Thiti  impression  is  correct  to  some  extent,  and  so 
there  is  a  bright  side  even  to  the  forgctfulness  involved.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  point!!  in  the  present  policy  of  Greece  to  which 
passing  attention  may  be  invited,  possibly  with  interest,  and  certainly 
with  very  great  advantage  to  the  country.  For  uow  that  wc  have  cast 
oB'the  leading-strings,  the  firat  spoilt,  then  abused,  and  lastly  forgotten 
child  is  inclined  to  become  an  extravagant  youth,  running  recklessly 
into  debt  and  mortgaging  his  property.  So  that  unless  wisdom  comes 
from  within,  or  wise  counsels  arc  enforced  from  witliout,  the  oft-told 
talc  of  ambition  to  cut  a  fine  figure,  involving  chronic  deficits  in 
accounts,  is  sure  to  lead  to  iLc  inevitable  precincts  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy. 

It  was  said  during  King  Otho's  time  that  the  King  reigned,  while 
tlic  Queen  governed.  It  might  now  be  said  that  the  King  and  Queen 
both  reign,  but  that  neither  governs.  The  Court  is  perhaps  more 
Kussiun  than  anything  else  by  sympathy  and  in  surroundings,  but  is 
permitted  little  or  no  influence  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The 
Greeks  are  a  thoroughly  democratic  people.  They  are  glad  to  have  a 
palace  where  Court  balls  can  be  given  to  break  the  duU  monotony  of 
life  iu  Athens,  but  otherwise  they  arc  conteut  to  let  the  King  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  permits  them  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  their  fancy.  And  they  arc  a  very  fanciful  people  in 
the  matter  of  government.  The  political  life  of  Greece  is  concentrated 
iu  Athens,  where  every  one  is  more  or  Icsa  of  a  politician  by  necessity,  fl 
even  if  not  by  clioice.  For  there  arc  none  of  the  ordinary  amusements  " 
furni^shed  in  other  capitals,  such  as  theatres,  concerts,  &c.  Every  one's 
leisure,  which  appears  to  be  ample,  is  therefore  employed  in  politick 
gossip,  and  in  the  perusal,  while  sipping  a  frxigal  cup  of  coffee  and  glass 
of  water  in  one  of  the  innumerable  c«/(&,  of  a  mass  of  nbort-lived 
political  journals. 

I  have  said  there  are  no  theatres  in  Athens.     But  the  Chamber,: 
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while  it  is  sitting,  takes  the  place  of  one,  for  ita  ample  galleries  are 
always  crowded  with  spectators,  who  cheer,  yell,  whisth*,  and  testify 
their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  speakers  ia  various  wayn,  witli  a 
lively  euthuaiaam  that  would  delight  the  heart  of  Mr.  Biggar  or 
Mr.  Healy. 

The  Chamber  is  elected  by  universal  antfrage  every  four  years,  the 
number  of  members  varyiuj;  according  to  the  poputatiou.  At  present 
there,  arc  2'tt  meinbcnt,  of  vvhom  about  1:30  may  be  considered  as 
supporters  of  the  Qovemmeut  and  11-t  iti  Opposition.  The  ways  of 
the  Opposition  are  most  factious,  and  they  make  use  of  all  possible 
rules  of  the  Chamber  to  delay  business.  Their  princiiial  weapon  is  an 
article  in  tlic  Constitution  declaring  no  sitting  to  be  valid  unless  an 
actual  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  nitimbcrs  is  present.  With 
a  nearly  equal  division  of  parties  it  is  evident  that  unless  the 
Government  musters  almost  all  its  supporters,  which  is  rarely 
possible,  the  Opposition  can,  by  leaving  the  Chamber  tn  inaa^,  put  a 
stop  at  any  time  to  a  debate  in  progress.  And  they  do  not  fail  to 
avail  themselrca  frequently  of  this  method.  The  voting  ia  usually 
performed  by  the  simple  process  of  publicly  calling  out  each  member's 
name,  and  he  answers  "  Yes  "or  "No"  from  his  place. 

Up  to  nithin  the  last  few  years  changes  of  Government  were  very 
frequent,  Ministers  scldoin  remaiuiiig  in  office  for  more  than  a  few 
months,  and  occasionally  for  not  more  than  twnnty-four  hours  at  a 
time.  But  since  the  last  advent  to  power  in  ISS2  of  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Tricoupi,  a  difl'erent  state  of  things  has  prevailed. 
He  has  remained  in  office  ever  since  * — that  is,  throughout  the  whole 
life  ol"  one  Chamber:  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
modem  Greece.  This  circumstance  alone  would  show  him  to  be  a 
remarkable  man,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  a  statesman  of  exceptional  power 
from  every  point  of  view.  To  Englishmen  his  career  is  especially  full 
of  interest,  fur  he  is  almost  as  much  English  as  Greek  by  training  and 
sympathy.  His  father  was  for  many  years  Greek  Minister  in  London, 
and  his  mother,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  Queen.  M.  Trieoapi  was  educated  in 
Athens  and  Parts,  and  afterwards  passed  several  years  in  London  as 
Secretary  of  Legation  while  his  father  was  Minister. 

No  sketch  ol  J[.  Tricoupi  would  however  he  complete  without 
mention  of  his  sister,  Misd  Tricoupi,  who  seconds  with  the  most 
indefatigable  energy  and  the  most  charming  good-will  all  her  brother's 
political  schemes.  Her  anion,  which  is  known  to  every  visitor  to 
Athens,  and  where  all,  and  especially  all  Englishmen,  receive  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  is  open  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  a  constant 
succession  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  visitors  pass  through  it. 

As  an  orator  M.  Tricoupi  is  far  superior  to  any  one  else  in  the 
Chamber.  He  speaks  vigorously  and  to  the  point,  carrying  hishearers 
irrcsiBtibly  with  him  in  a  torrent  of  pa'isionatc  eloquence.  He  has  so 
far  imported  the  personal  element  into  Greek  politics  that  the  parties 
are  now  divided,  not  into  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  or  Kepubltcans 
and  Democrats,  or  Progressionists  and  Kcactiouartes,  but  into  Trieoup- 
iftts  and  Anti-TritHiupista.  But  he  is  more  remarkable  as  an  adminis- 
trator even  than  as  an  orator.     Besides  being  l*residcnt  of  the  Council 

<■  But  see  Pmiaeript.       '^ 
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of  Ministers,  he  holds  the  portfolios  of  War  and  Finance,  and  roaliy 
directs  t!ie  whole  Government.  His  power  for  work  is  prodigious,  hia 
day- beginning  at  seven  iu  the  morning  and  seldom  terminating  before 
midnight.  ■ 

Such  is  the  man  to  whom  the  destinies  of  Greece  are  at  preseat^ 
committed,  and  so  far  ahead  does  he  stand  of  any  of  hi»  rivaU  that 
even  if  driven  from  office  by  some  temporary  cabal  or  wave  of  unpopu- 
larity, he  would  inevitably  be  brought  back  within  a  very  short  period 
with  increased  prestige  and  power.  In  making  a  study  of  current 
politics  iu  Greece,  it  is  essential,  then,  to  discover  what  arc  the  aims 
of  this  vigorous  statesman,  and  how  for  the  country  is  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  luB  methods. 

Ab  r^ards  the  first  point,  nothing  is  more  easy.  M.  Tricoupi  ifr 
as  open  and  above-board  as  can  po«wibly  be  desired,  telling  une  with 
equal  candour  »hat  arc  his  aims  and  what  his  dilhcultics  in  carrying 
them  out.  In  the  fin-t  place,  then,  he  i»  a  thorough  patriot,  believing 
heart  and  soul  in  the  future  of  Greece  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
makin«:  everything  in  the  present  wholly  subservient  to  that  future. 
And  what  is  that  V  Briefly,  the  extension  of  the  frontier.  The  Berlin 
Cunferciicc  is  still  spoken  of  with  bitterness  iu  Athens,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfi eld's  meniury  is  detested — perhapa  somewhat  unJGairly,  for 
had  the  San  Stefano  IVeaty  not  becu  torn  up,  the  Greeks  would  cer- 
tainly never  have  got  northwards  at  all.  But  it  is  related  that  daring 
the  sittings  of  the  Conference  a  long-winded  appeal  was  one  day  read 
by  the  Greek  delegates.  Lord  Beacousficld,  as  was  his  habit  when  any- 
thing Irared  him,  fell  fast  asleep.  At  the  termination  of  the  reading 
he  woke  up  and,  imagining  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called 
out  loudly,  "  Order,  order,  order  1 "  to  ahow  how  wide  awake  he  was. 
Uia  coUcagneti  were  amused,  but  the  Greek  delegates  were  rendered 
furious — a  state  of  mind  not  improved  wheu,  on  being  further  pressed, 
ho  remarked  that  "Greece  could  aflbrd  to  wait." 

Even  the  subsequent  cession  of  Thcssaly  and  part  of  Epirus  has  not 
satistied  Greek  ambitions.     It  is  asserted,  though  it  is  an  obvious  delu- 
sion, that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  not  claim  more  for  the  Greeks 
bft:<mse  they  did  not  cross  the  border  during  the  Russo- Turkish  War. 
And  now  it  is  the  first  article  in  M.  Tricoupi's  political  creed  that 
the  possession  of  Salonica  is  essential  to  Greece.     Austria  and  Ruasit 
arc   notoriously  its  rivals  for  the  possession  of  this  bit  of  territorj. 
The    former   is    rapidly    edging    ilown    in    its    direction,  while  thf 
latter    is    well    known    to    be   canying    out    a    Panslavist    propa- 
ganda throughout  Macedonia.    The  position  is,    therefoi-e,  one   of 
considerable  delicacy ;   and  Greek  politicians  feeling  that  if  hemud 
in  by  Kussia   or   Austria   un   the   north,   they  would   be  virtual!}' 
cnished,  and  would  as  a  kingdom  fall  back  and  possibly  disint^rattf, 
are  bent  on  securing  an  ally  of  some  kind.    And  so,  for  want  of 
Q  letter  friend,  they  make  advances   to   Turkey  1     IVuly  a  curioos 
friendship  !     Tlic  spoiler  and  the  spoiled  shaking  hands  !     Unforto- 
nately  for  Greece,  the  despoiled  does  not  quite  seem  to  see  the  advanta^ 
to  be  derived.   Austria  and  Kussia  may  both  have  designs  on  Maccdonii. 
but  would  Greece  prove  such  a  valuable  ally  against  either,  when  her  c»n 
motives  arc  obviously  of  the  must  mercenary  and  interested  nature? 

Ueanwhile,   the    Greeks    are    eagerly  watching    events,  and   tltfi 
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moment  the  opportunity  occurs,  tokioi^  a  lc8»}n  as  they  suppose  from 
experience^  they  will  dasli  across  the  frontier  to  seize  and  endea- 
vour to  hold  Salouicn.  With  this  object  in  view,  everything  ia  being 
Hacrificcd  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Indeed,  a  casual  visitor  to  Athens  wouh)  think  that  the  campaign  bad 
already  ooraroenced.  The  streets  are  full  of  soldiers.  Every  vaoant 
space  round  the  town  is  occupied  all  day  and  every  day  with  troops  itt 
ditlcreut  stages  of  drill,  while  bugles  practise  incessantly  iu  every 
quarter.  A  French  general,  Vosseur,  with  a  staffof  officers,  has  just 
been  imported  to  re-organizc  the  army,  and  a  French  admiral,  Lejeune, 
has  also  arrived  to  perform  the  same  functions  for  the  navy. 

To  an  indcfjendcnt  observer  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  very 
grave  doubt  whether,  in  adopting  this  line  of  policy,  M.  Tricoupi 
la   not  sacrificing   the    substance   of    prosperity   to    the   shadow   of 

■  ambition.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  prophesy  M-hat 
ia  likely  to  he  the  next  development  of  the  Eastern  drama ;  but 
the  assertion  may  safely  be  hazarded  that  the  forces  ranged  on  either 
side  will  be  enormous,  and  that  the  little  Greek  army  of  80,000 
men  would  not,  even  if  perfectly  equipped,  be  counted  an  ally  of  suffi- 
oieut  value  to  pay  a  large  price  for.  Aud  under  the  present  financial 
conditions  of  tbc  country,  to  which  allusion  will  presently  be  made,  the 
money  necessary  to  put  the  army  on  a  proper  footing  cannot  be  forth- 
coming, and  itfl  co-operation  in  that  case  will  scarcely  be  welcomed, 
and  still  loss  valued. 

The  lai^c  majority  of  Greeks  do  not  admit  this,  of  course.  They 
consider  that  their  army  is  good,  and  will  be  better,  and  that  their  few 
thousands  may  form  an  important  factor,  somewhere  and  somehow,  in 
the  next  Eastern  war.  It  is  a  curious  delusion,  greater  even  than  that 
which  prevcuta  their  rccogoixing  that  as  the  solution  of  the  problem 
ia  certain  tu  be  again  referred  to  a  coufcrcnceof  the  great  Powers,  thcur 
claims  would  be  more  favourably  considered  if  they  now  devoted  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  good  government  of  the  territory  they  possess,  and 
jremaincd  quiet  during  the  crisis,  than  if  they  complicate  the  issue  by 
useless  preparation  and  precipitate  action.  i''urthcr[uorc,  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  would  be  an  ambiliou  much 
more  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  satisfied  than  an  extension  of  the 
uortbera  frontier.  Greece  has  a  very  good  chance  of  becoming  a 
small  Power,  but  no  chance  whatever  of  becoming  a  great  one. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  arc  the  area,  population,  and  resources  of 
this  country  which  is  so  ambitious  to  grow. 

Greece,  including  the  area  ceded  in  1881,  comprises  about  25,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by  about  two  million  people.  The 
population  is  thus  only  about  eighty  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total 
area  one-half  may  be  treated  as  uncultivated  (though  much  of  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation),  conf^isting  of  pasture  lands  and  mountains,  one* 
seventh  consists  of  forests,  while  the  balance,  five-fourteenths  of  the 
whole,  is  cultivated.  Tobacco,  cotton,  vines,  cereals,  aud  olives  form 
the  principal  crops.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  wholly 
dependent  on  agriculture— that  is,  on  the  fineness  of  the  seas^"  * 
the  maiutcuaucc  of  the  price  of  produce.  Last  vcai".  for 
K  the  currant  crop,  which  ia  exported  to   an   aver 
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two  millions  sterling;,  was  ruined  by  excessive  rain,  and  the  actual 
export  is  said  to  have  been  less  than  the  average  by  nearly  one- 
half.  Olive  oil  is  exported  to  the  average  value  of  £250,000, 
and  the  only  other  exportfi  of  importance  are  wine,  zinc,  and  lead. 
The  average  groBs  values  of  imporU  and  exports  amount,  roughly 
speaking,  to  four  and  two  millions  sterling  respectively.*  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged  either  in  agri- 
culture or  in  the  care  of  flocka  and  herds;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
tuo  few  to  extend  the  area  of  cultivatiun  and  too  poor  to  make  the 
moat  even  of  the  land  occupied.  The  soil,  which  is  rich  in  many  parts, 
would  easily  support  double  or  treble  the  present  number  if  the 
methods  of  agriculture  verc  improved  and  more  capital  put  into  the 
land. 

Between  ISTO  and  1 S70,  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  1"69 
per  cent,  per  aunum  ;  but  the  increase  took  place  principally  in  the 
towns,  and  I  understand  that  the  increase  in  the  interior  has  been 
insignificant.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  otherwise  until  the  mean«  of 
internal  communication  have  been  considerably  augmented.  It  has 
been  conclusively  proved,  if  pniof  of  such  a  self-evident  truth  were 
needed,  that,  given  a  population  raaiuly  dependent  on  agricutturoi 
nothing  is  so  certain  to  improve  it^  condition  as  the  development  of 
roads  and  railways.  But  until  the  last  few  years  this  axiom  was  un- 
recognized  in  Greece.  There  was  only  one  line  of  railway, — from  the 
Piraeus  to  Athens, — and  roads  were  practically  non-existent.  The 
tracks  tliat  did  duty  for  roads  were  in  so  execrable  a  condition  that 
IJdmoiid  .'Vbout  declared,  in  his  "  Hoi  dcs  Montagues,"  that  the 
brigands  had  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  plunder  to  maintain  them,  so 
as  to  render  it  at  all  possible  for  people  to  travel  and  be  victimiaed  ! 

All  praise,  theu^  to  M.  Tricoupi  for  the  energy  he  has  shown  in  the 
development  of  roads  and  riiilwaya.  The  services  of  a  large  staff  of 
Frencli  engineers  have  byen  engaged  to  survey  and  lay  out  roads  in  the 
Morca ;  while  Mnjor-General  Chesney,  R.E.,  with  another  staff  of 
employee,  mostly  Greek,  is  enftaged  in  similar  work  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  total  length  of  :£,:}0U  miles  of  road  is  contemplated,  of 
which  900  are  ^aid  to  exist,  200  are  under  construction,  and  1,200 
under  survey. 

As  regards  railways,  a  line  from  Volo  to  Larissa  was  opened  last 
spring.     Part  of  a  line,  which  is  to  go  from  Volo  through  Vclestino, 
Fhcrsalu,  and  Trlkaha  to  Kalabaki  on   the  Turkish  frontier,  has  been 
already  iipened  for  traflfir  between  Velestino  and  Phersala.     The  line 
from  Athens  through  Mogarn  and  Corinth  to  Patras  has  been  opened 
for  traffic  as  far   as  Megara,  and  in  a  few  months  the  extension  to 
Corinth  will  be  completed.    It  will  take  some  time  longer  to  finish  the 
portion  between  Corinth  and  Patras.    From  Patras  a  line  will  eventu- 
ally run  to  Pyrgos,  which  is  already  connected  by  rail  with  its  port, 
Katnkolon.     Works  arc  in  active  progress  on   a  line  from  Coriotli 
through  Argos  to  Nauplia,  with  a  small  branch  line  to  Mylion  on  the 
Gulf  of  Argos.     A  line  from  Athens  to  Launum  will  be  available  for 

*  For  1383,  liow«ver,  the  last  year  for  vbicb  full  rvturas  ara  ftvailalile,  tb«  figvm 
•re:— 

Import!        .        .        .  £fl,2Q.1,043 
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traffic  shortly.  All  these  lines  are  bcin^  constructed  on  the  metre 
pau^ie,  at  an  average  cost,  it  is  saiil,  of  £0,100  a  mile,  Government 
giving  lither  a  subvention  of  £500  a  mile  or  a  guarantee.  The 
aeleclion  of  lines  has  been  moat  carefully  made,  and  they  will  open 
com ro till icatioD  with  the  richest  districts  of  the  country.  That  they 
will  eventnally  prove  remunerative  cannot  be  doubted,  but  too 
much  reliance  is  perhaps  placed  on  a  Fiidden  and  targe  access  of 
prosperity  in  theae  districts  following  the  completion  of  the  railways* 
Railways  do  not  of  themselves  create  industries,  and,  thouf^h  they  do 
largely  stimulate  agriculture,  it  is  proved  by  the  analogous  case  uf 
India,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale,  and 
vhieh  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  guide  in  such  matters,  that  from  ten 
to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  years  must  elapse,  before  the  full  benctiU  of 
the  introduction  of  railways  into  a  purely  agricultural  country  can  be 
felt. 

Above  all,  Greece  requires  to  be  joined  to  the  great  European 
systems.  To  effect  this,  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  a 
French  syndicate  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Athena  to 
Larissa,  to  join  the  line  which  Austria  and  Turkey  are  running  down 
to  Salonica  through  Nisch.  This  line  will  of  cotirse  be  on  tlic  standard 
Continental  gauge.  Its  completion  will  form  a  great  event  in  Greek 
annals.  It  will  open  direct  communication  with  all  the  trade  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  travellers  whom  the  sea  voyage  now  deters 
may  then  be  expected  to  pour  in  numbers  into  Athens,  to  view  its 
unriTalled  remains,  or,  perhaps,  to  winter  in  some  of  the  many  lovely 
sheltered  spots  along  the  Greek  coasts. 

Meanwhile,  the  country  has  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  money 
required  to  carry  out  these  necessary  developments.  So  little  cou- 
fideucc  is  inspired  by  the  proportion  its  liabilities  E>eur  to  its  resources, 
and  by  the  uhvioua  tendency  of  the  present  policy  to  increase  the 
former  without  ranch  regard  to  the  latter,  that  Greece  has  had 
to  give  from  7A  to  8  per  cent,  for  its  last  loans,  and  apparently 
cannot  now  obtain  further  credit  from  the  public  evcu  at  that 
price. 

Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  The  estimntetl  revenue  of  Greece  for 
1884  and  1^85  is  about  *10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  actual  revenue 
for  1883— about  £3,l()0,OOU.  as  against  £J,lU0.UUO.  It  is  clearly 
excessive,  and  in  all  probability  will  not  be  realized  to  anything  like 
the  full  extent.  It  is  sustained  by  oppressive  taxes  on  cattle  pastures, 
by  enormous  imposts  upon  luxuries,  which  must  lead  to  extensive 
smuggling,  by  paying  the  tax-gutherers  iu  part  by  results,  and  by 
Goverument  trading  and  uionopoIic».  The  Budget  is  so  framed  as,  on 
paper,  to  meet  the  expenditure,  aumuntiug  also  to  ovlt  £3,1  OO.OuO  ;  of 
which  more  than  .£1,I(JO,UOO  stands  for  interest  ou  debt,  and  aluut 
£100,000  for  the  Foreiijn  Office ;  nearly  £750,000  is  appropriate*!  to 
the  army  and  £150,000  to  the  navy,  £1.50,000  to  public  worship  and 
education;  ££U,0U0  ouly  is  put  down  to  public  works,  and  about  the 
same  sum  to  elem^mtary  education.  Far  too  much  public  money  iu 
proportion  is  spent  on  the  higher  education,  and  especially  on  philosophy 
and  law,  while  the  country  needs  traiuiug  in  science  and  industry. 
The  Greeks,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  are  somewhat  wanting  in 
application.     As  a  critic  once  observed,  a  Greek  will  learn  anything 
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ivith  wonderful  rapidity,  vill  exhibit  great  interest,  and  will  explain 
Ui  all  his  friends  what  he  has  learnt,  but  it  will  never  enter  into  his 
head  to  attempt  to  apply  the  knowledge.  But  this  is  a  defect  that 
ecincation  and  motives  of  self-interest  may  be  expected  to  cure.  If 
capital  and  intt:lligcnt  direction  were  forthcomin<>;,  the  manufacture 
of  wine  and  oil  might  be  euormously  improved,  and  Greece,  with 
equally  good,  or  even  snperior  climatic  conditions,  might  rival  France 
and  Italy  iu  the  export  of  these  products. 

Next  to  the  interest  on  her  heavy  national  debt,  the  most  serious 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  Greece  'm  u|)on  her  army.  The  ann^ 
consists  of  :J(),00(J  men;  with,  in  addition,  a  reserve  consisting  nomi- 
nally of  lUU,00n  men,  of  whom,  Iiowevcr,  38,000  have  never  been 
under  arms.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
pupulation,  the  army  of  Greece  on  a  peace  footing  is  about  double 
the  strength  of  tliat  of  Germany.  In  view,  too,  of  the  urgent 
need  of  the  country  for  every  available  hand  to  assist  in  its  agri- 
cultural operations,  the  absorption  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its 
picked  youth  into  a  non-productive  career  is  a  most  scriou^t  drain 
on  its  resources.  Uoth  in  town  and  country  scarcity  of  lalniur  is  a 
general  complaint,  and  wages  are  very  high.  Nor  is  it  as  if  the  army 
so  formed  was  of  very  superior  efficiency.  Bearing  the  HeUcnic 
aspirations  in  mind,  it  is  just  conceivable  that,  if  this  were  so,  some 
sort  of  excuse  for  the  large  increase  made  to  it  during  the  last  two 
years,  involving  additional  expenditure,  might  he  possible.  Rut  the 
period  of  service  with  the  colours  is  too  short  to  render  the  men 
thoroughly  cHleicnt  soldiers;  the  troops  arc  never  exercised  iu  large 
bodies,  aud  the  reserves  arc  never  called  out  to  keep  up  their  slight 
military  knowledge.  In  addition,  the  army  is  lacking  in  artillery 
and  the  uufitU-iel  of  war,  and  is  quite  unfit  to  undertake  a  campaign 
in  the  condition  of  perfect  equipment  that  alone  would  render  it  a 
formidable  foe  or  a  valuable  auxiliary. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  mentioned,  that  a  French  Military  Commis- 
sion is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  re-organization,  but  this  will  involre 
heavy  additional  expenditurp,  and  it  is  impossible  to  pei"ceive  from 
w  hat  source  funds  can  be  forthcoming.  The  ta\ation  is  already  onerous, 
and  this  has  to  be  borue,  and  the  country  deprived  of  the  arms  needed 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  for  the  proseeution  of  a  pure  chimera. 
No  other  words  can  describe  the  foreign  policy  of  Greece.  The  army 
is  organized  on  an  essentially  ofl'ensive  basis ;  indeed,  a  defensive  army 
is  not  required,  seeing  that  uo  other  Power  is  likely  to  contemplate 
attack.  Hut  uo  offensive  movement  the  Greeks  may  make  can,  on 
any  reasonable  supposition,  bring  them  the  slightest  advantage  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  certainly  earn  them  the  punishment  that  generally 
follows  close  on  the  heels  of  turbulence.  What  the  country  would 
really  seem  to  need  is  a  small  but  ed'cctive  (leiuhtrmene,  or,  if  an 
army,  then  one  framed  on  the  Swiss  model.  And  yet,  though  many 
Athenians  recognize  all  this,  few  have  the  courage  to  denounce  the 
extravagant  military  expenditure.  The  Oppo-sitioa  criticise  and  grumble. 
but  it  is  admitted  that  even  if  they  came  into  power,  they  Mould  not 
dare  to  propose  the  reJuetiou  of  the  army  by  a  single  man.  Why  is 
thia?    Let  us  give  the  Greeks  their  due.    Their  patriotism  is  probably 
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more  intense  than  that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world,  and  so  far 
they  arc  worthy  descendants  of  the  heroiis  who  fought  at  Marathon. 
But  if  the  patriotifiin  of  those  days  was  inspired  hy  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  that  of  the  present  clay  is  inspired  hy  vanity.  Vanity,  it 
must  be  feared,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  this  military  rbodomoutade. 

The  same  criticism  may  be  passed  ou  the  naval  ezpeuditure.  The 
fleet  comprises  two  small  ironclads,  each  carrying  two  li-ton  guns  in 
turrets;  two  gunboata,  each  carrying  one  UH-ton  Krupp  gun  and 
two  llotchkiss  guns ;  six  r^maller  gunboats  ;  two  gun-vessels  ;  one 
transport ;  four  new  fast  cruisers  of  450  tons  each,  uow  under 
construction  in  England;  two  brigs;  two  training  shipa;  eleven 
revenue  vessela ;  the  Royal  yacht ;  and  forty-five  torpedo  steamers. 
The  latter  form  &  most  excellent  fleet  for  defensive  purposes,  on 
paper.  But  the  navy  is  short  of  officers,  so  the  majority  of  these 
torpedo  boats  have  not  seen  the  water  for  some  years,  and  are 
now  of  a  somewhat  obsolete  pattern.  A  defensive  fleet  is  all  that 
Greece  wants,  and  even  that  might  bo  of  very  moderate  dimensions. 
But  an  offensive  fleet  seems  to  be  contemplated,  and  it  is  with  thia 
view  that  credit  has  been  taken  for  the  purchase,  when  fuDds  become 
available,  of  four  new  irouclads  of  5,000  tons^  to  cost,  with  their 
armaments,  £.i5fl,000  a-piece.  A  floating  and  a  dry  dock  are  also 
pro[>oscd.  As  has  already  been  racutioncd,  a  French  admiral  is  now- 
engaged  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  navy. 

The  remedy  for  this  military  and  uaval  extravagance  lies  in  the 
financial  situation.  It  would  seem  as  if  equilibrium  in  the  Budgets 
could  only  be  attained  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  by  means  of  borrow- 
ing ;  hut,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  iucrease  in  debt  charges,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  further  loau  could  now  he  floated. 

The  present  liabilities  of  Greece  amount  to  £20,020,000,  and  the 
charges  therefor  to  £1,135,100.  In  addition,  there  is  the  share  of  the 
Turkish  debt  for  the  surrendered  territory  and  the  compensation  for 
the  State  domains  and  Church  property  therein,  which  still  remain, 
unsettled  and  unpaid. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Greek  credit  is  on  the 
dcchue.  Of  the  last  loau  of  170  million  francs  (estimated  to  produce 
132  millions),  sanctioned  iu  ISS3  I,  it  is  believed  that  only  55  millions 
were  actually  taken  by  the  public,  though  the  500-frane  5  per  cent, 
bonds  were  issued  at  312  francs.  The  loan  was  to  be  applied  as 
follows  : — 72  millions  to  the  redemption  of  the  forced  paper  currency, 
40  millions  to  the  purchase  of  ironclads,  and  20  millions  for  roads  and 
railways.  But,  of  the  actual  receipts,  20  millions  were  absorbed  in 
wiping  out  prior  deficit.  This  amount  had  to  be  replaced  in  order 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  redemption  might  be  completed,  as  had 
been  promised,  by  the  end  of  last  year,  and,  as  the  public  would  not 
come  forward;  advances  from  various  banks  against  bonds  of  the  new 
loan  had  to  be  procured.  The  redemption  of  the  forced  paper  cur- 
rency is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
carried  out  at  a  very  heavy  sacrifice.  About  5fi  milbon  francs  have  to 
be  obtained  by  the  close  of  the  current  year  to  repay  the  various 
advancesi  and,  if  more  bonds  can  be  placed  on  the  market  and  the 
previous  price  of  issue  maintaiuctl,  this  will  absorb  164 
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which,  in  atidition  to  110,000  already  placed,  makea  274,000,  leaving 
only  66,000  stiU  available,  of  an  estimated  valae  of  somewhat  less  than 
S^  million  francs. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  financial  outlook  U  sufiicieutly  serious. 
If  further  borrowing  is  found  to  be  impossible,  and  if  the  revenue 
estimates  have,  as  appears  to  be  almost  certain,  been  framed  on  too 
eaaguine  a  basis,  one  of  three  things  must  hnppcn.  Either  the  cost  uf 
the  internal  odminitit ration  must  be  reduced,  or  the  expenditure  on 
the  army  ami  navy  must  be  diminished,  or  some  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt  must  remain  unpaid.  Dispaasionate  observers  put  the  probable 
revenue  down  at  70  million  francs.  Suppose  it  to  amount  to 
75  millions.  The  debt  charges  and  those  for  the  army  and  navy  will 
absorb  01  millions,  Icarinff  only  11  miJUona  for  every  other  purpose, 
instead  of  nearly  25  inillious  as  c^ttimatcd  in  the  Budget.  Uut 
an  exatnination  of  the  items  making  up  the  25  millions  at 
once  shows  that  many  of  thera  are  of  a  6xcd  nature,  and  that  by 
no  means  could  their  total  be  cut  down  to  H  millions  and 
the  administration  still  be  carried  on.  So  that  a  deficit  of  between 
5  and  10  mlllious  appears  inevitable.  How  is  this  to  bo  met? 
A  cutting  of  the  Greek  coupon  is  a  measure  that  would,  it  may 
be  supposed,  scirccly  be  tolerated,  and  aay  proposal  to  that  eflfect 
would  excite  a  degree  of  attention  towards  the  finances  of  tlie  country 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers  that  Greek  politicians  would  be  wise  to 
avoid.  Few  people  in  England  are  perhaps  aware  that  Greece  ia  our 
immediate  debtor  to  the  extent  of  1  million  sterling,  for  which  we 
only  receive  £1^,000  a  year  by  way  of  interest,  or  a  trifle  over  1 
per  cent.  And  even  of  this  £15,000  we  return  £+,000  to  lie  added  to 
the  civil  list  of  the  King,  so  tliat  in  reality  we  only  receive  four-fifths 
per  cent,  on  our  loan.  France  and  Russia  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  much  discussion  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  Greek  finance,  a  repayment  of  this  loan  would  be  insisted 
upon  before  extravagance  in  other  directions  would  be  allowed,  and 
that  no  question  of  the  cutting  of  the  coupon  would  be  entertained  for 
a  moment. 

\Vith  the  first  and  third  alternatives  thus  eliminated,  the  eventual 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  expenditure  euu  ouly  be  a  question  of 
time.  But  it  is  possible  that  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  what 
the  position  and  aims  of  Greece  require  may  lead  to  this  reduction 
being  delayed  until,  by  desperate  finaucial  expedients,  the  last  available 
franc  has  been  borrowed,  the  credit  of  the  country  hopelessly  destroyed, 
and  its  internal  development  arrested.  Many  Athenians  sec  clearly 
the  disasters  that  will  inevitably  follow  if  the  present  policy  ia  pursued  ; 
and  while  some  hope  for  an  early  financial  crash  before  everything 
becomes  inextricably  involved,  others  rely  rather  on  foreign  pressure. 
"  Ufaut  ncriis  /aire  pUurer,"  one  of  the  latter  remarked  recently  with 
sad  bitterness. 

Diplomatic  pressure  might  certainly  do  some  good,  and,  coming  from 
England,  might,  if  judiciously  bestowed,  be  welcomed.  The  Greeks 
would  not  be  at  all  averse  to  put  themselves  under  English  meutorship, 
and  would  gladly,  to  ccmcut  the  friendship,  relieve  us  of  Cyprus  and 
'tis  charges,  if  wcso  wished  it.  Rut  we  are  probably  too  fully  occupied 
for  the  time  being  to  take  Greece  in  hand,  even  were  we  so  iDclined^ 
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and,  apart  from  this,  it  would  l)e  infinitely  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  if  the  streugth  to  adopt  the  wise  and  right  course  came  wholly 
from  within.  The  reforms  that  are  essential  have  already  been 
indicated;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  the  carrying  of  them  out  is 
certain  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  particular  statesman. 

A  conclusion  may,  therefore,  be  made  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
M.  Tricoupi.  He  has  the  fortunes  of  Greece  in  liis  hands — the 
fortunea  of  a  country,  that  is,  whose  history  we  all  honour,  and  the 
patriotism  of  whose  iuhabitauts  we  admire  even  while  m'c  criticise. 
His  long  residence  with  ua  is  perhaps  ruthera  snare  to  him.  He  may 
imagine  that  lie  haa  in  Greece,  aa  we  have  in  England,  the  resources 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  coimtry  on  which  to  draw,  a  country  which  can 
answer  with  alacrity  any  calls  made  upon  it.  But  in  Greece  it  is  not  so. 
The  population  is  scanty,  the  soil,  even  where  rich,  is)  undeveloped,  and 
its  crops  are  precarious.  The  right  course  is,  therefore,  absolutely  clear. 
Let  internal  development  precede  ambitious  schemes  for  aggrandise- 
Tnent.  Self-interest,  if  no  worthier  feeling,  counsels  this  course,  for 
the  Powers  will  assuredly  extend  a  measure  of  sympatliy  and  protec- 
tion towards  progressive  Greece  that  they  will  wholly  deny  to  aggres- 
sive Greece. 

A  final  word  of  warning.  The  longer  the  array  reduction  is  delayed 
the  more  diOieult  will  it  be  to  carry  out.  xV  powerful  military  clique  is 
being  rapidly  formed,  M-hich  asks  for  iiotliing  better  than  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  pose  in  showy  uniforms  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  com- 
parative idleness.  If,  then,  the  resolve  to  carry  out  the  reduction  is 
too  long  postponed,  Greece  will  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  having 
to  submit  for  a  time  to  au  cxpehcucc  of  that  most  intolerable  of  all 
forma  of  government,  a  military  despotism. 

ClADDK  VlNCBNT. 


PS. — Since  the  above  remarks  were  written  a  Ministerial  crisis  has 
occurred  in  Athens.  jM.  Tricoupi  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber 
during  the  debate  on  the  Budget  hy  4  votes  (108  to  10-I-),  owing  to 
the  chance  of  some  of  his  usual  supporters  being  absent.  He  at  once 
resigned,  and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  M.  Deliyannis,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  King  to  form  a  Government.  He  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  M.  Tricoupi  was  therefore  recalled.  On  his  advice  the 
King  has  dissolved  the  Chamber.  M.  Tricoupi  remains  in  office 
during  the  elections,  which  take  place  on  April  19,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  confidently  expected  that  he  will  obtain  a  liubstantial 
majority  in  the  new  Chamber.  No  more  favourable  opportunity  could 
therefore  be  possible  for  the  adoption  of  a  fresh  political  departure, 
which  will  be  heartily  welcome*!  by  all  well-wishers  to  Greece.  The 
simultaneous  arrival  at  Athens  of  a  new  British  Minister,  Sir  Horace 
Rumbuld,  would  also  seem  lo  point  to  an  excellent  occasion  for  the 
offer  of  a  little  friendly  advice  and  support. 

C.  V. 
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BISHOP  TEMPLE'S  Bampton  Lectures*  have  a  striking  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  them  from  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  their  prcdecessorR.  They  have  not  a.  single  note,  supplement,  or 
appendix ;  and  are  of  a  length  which  renders  it  possible  that  every 
word  of  the  printed  volutno  may  have  been  delivered  from  the  tTniver- 
fflty  pulpit.  They  arc  consequcutly  brief;  yet  notwithstanding  this 
brevity,  we  arc  bound  to  say  that  the  lecturer  lias  treated  the  subject 
with  singular  ability.  We  think  that  there  are  portions  in  tbe^e 
lectures  which  require  a  more  expansive  treatment,  and  others  which, 
require  to  be  set  forth  with  greater  distinctness  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
these,  which  wc  cannot  but  consider  drawbacks,  we  arc  of  opiuioQ 
that  the  work  itself  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  oontribu- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  the  Eubject 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  scientific  belief.  la 
it  both  Hume's  and  Kant's  theories  arc  examined,  and  their  ioadequacy 
pointed  out  Then  the  author  subjects  our  idea  of  causality  to  a  rigid 
analysis;  and  proves  that  it  is  not  satisfied  by  being  resolved  into  the  an- 
tecedentsand  consequents  of  physical  scieuce  ;  but  that  its  conception 
is  derived  from  our  consciousness  of  ourselves  as  causes — i.e.,  of  our 
consciousness  of  poi^sessing  a  power  to  act  or  to  foi-be&r  acting,  and  of  a 
power  to  originate  motion,  of  which  power  we  are  especially  conscious 
when  we  encounter  obstacles  in  the  way  of  eflfectiug  our  pleasure. 
This,  which  constitutes  our  primary  idea  of  causation,  we  transfer  by 
metaphor  to  agents  in  tlie  physical  universe  which  are  destitute  of 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  postulate  without  which  science  is 
tmi>OBsible  is  Ehe  uniformity  of  nature.  The  ground  of  this  belief 
is  none  other  than  that  we  find  it  to  be  so  in  our  doily  experience. 
Being  thus  derived  from  experience  alone,  it  follows  that  wc  can  only 
aflirm  it  positively  within  the  range  of  experience ;  but  as  every 
addition  to  that  experience  affords  fresh  instances  of  this  uniformity, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  univeraaL  Still,  the  founda- 
tions of  physical  science  are  not  absolute  like  those  of  matticmatics, 
which   possess   a    universal   validity;   but   are   only  absolutely  valid 

*  "The  RelfttioDM  between  Science  and  Iteligton.    Being  the  Bamjiton  Lcctttrasfor 
1834.*'    By  Frederick  Lord  BialiOj.  of  Exeter.     London  :  MacmiUan  it  Co.     1884. 
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as  far  as  our  experience  extends.  Science,  then,  havin;^  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  experience  alone,  questions  oi'  causation  lie  beyond  its 
cognizance;  and  the  phenomena  with  which  the  student  of  science 
deals  present  themselves  to  him  simply  as  antecedents,  followed  by 
unvariable  consequents.  Consequently  the  utmost  that  science  can 
say  of  an  event  which  believers  in  Itevelation  designate  a  miracle,  is 
that  it  is  an  event  which  transcendEi  its  experience ;  and  supposing  it 
to  be  an  actual  occurrence,  that  it  expects  that  increasing  knowledge 
may  bring  it  within  the  uniformities  of  nature ;  but  inasmuch  as  all 
its  knowtedffe  of  that  uniformity  is  limited  to  an  experience,  respect- 
ing; its  possibility  or  impossihility  it  can  allirm  nothing. 

Lectures  II.  and  111.  treat  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religious 
belief,  and  of  the  apparent  conflict  hetween  religion  and  science  on 
the  subject  of  frec-\vill.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  even  to  sum- 
marize the  contents  of  these  two  lectures.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  treatment  of  both  these  subjects  is  admirable. 

Ixjcture  IV.  is  on  the  apparent  conflict  between  religion  and  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Its  object  is  to  prove  that,  instead  of  this 
doctrine  destroying  the  evidence  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the 
nniverse,  it  not  only  removes  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  it, 
but  that  it  greatly  strengthens  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  The 
argument,  as  stated  by  I'alcy,  assumed  a  number  of  special  creations. 
The  principle  of  evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  presupposes  that  things 
have  become  what  they  are  througli  a  succession  of  gradual  develop- 
ments. The  difference  between  them  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of 
the  nuKluM  operandi  in  the  formation  of  things. 

Lecture  "V.  is  on  "  Itevelation,  the  means  of  developing  and  com- 
pleting spiritual  knowledge."  In  this  lecture  the  lecturer  proves  that 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  science  to  the  science  of  the  present  day,  our 
present  scientific  attainments  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  evolution  of 
scientitic  knowledge.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  history  of  revelation, 
as  contained  in  the  Bible,  presents  us  with  a  number  of  evolutions 
of  religious  truth,  each  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
culminate  in  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cvolutiou  of 
religious  knowledge  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  patent  fact.  Still  more 
so  is  the  advance  made  in  the  New  Testament  when  compared  with  the 
Old,  the  former  being  professedly  the  realization  of  the  imperfect  truths 
which  are  coutained  in  the  latter.  In  a  word,  revelation  has  not  been 
communicated  once  for  all  in  a  complete  form,  but  has  been  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth.  So  far,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  nothing  to 
urge  against  it,  but  everything  in  its  favour.  Progress  in  religious 
knowledge,  however,  has  not  been  due  to  thinkers  intellectually  gifted, 
like  the  progress  of  science,  but  to  prophets  and  apustlcs  claiming  to 
Iiave  received  from  God  revelations  suited  to  the  mental  condition  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Lecture  VI.  treats  of  the  apparent  collision  between  religion  and 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Here  the  lecturer  eulerson  an  examination 
of  the  current  doctrines  of  evolution  as  they  have  been  propounded  by 
scientific  men,  and  points  out  the  places  in  the  long  chain  of  develop- 
ment where  there  is  a  gulf  which  all  the  efforts  of  science  have  as  yet 
failed  to  bridge  over.  Among  these  stand  conspicuous  the  introduction 
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of  life ;  the  cause  of  thoae  variations,  without  the  existence  of  whicU 
evolution  cannot  advance  a  single  step  in  the  production  of  the  rariou* 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  and,  above  all,  the  moral  lair  aud 
the  luoriil  nature  of  man.  Having  discussed  these  questions,  the  lecturer 
proceeds  tu  show  that  the  at?count  given  in  Cieuesis  of  the  origin  of 
things  ia  not  inconsistent  with  a  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Lecture  VII.  is  on  the  apparent  collision  of  science  with  the  claim  to 
supernatural  power.  One  of  the  important  points  in  this  lecture  iaan 
attempt  to  prove  that,  even  if  the  doclrinc  of  evolution,  as  held  by 
advanced  scientific  men,  should  eventually  he  proved  to  be  true,  the 
miracles  which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  even  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  may  not  be  miraculous  in  a  acUntijk  sen-se,  hut 
that  they  may  have  been  the  results  of  unknown  forees  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  uniforniitic!*  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  lecturer 
does  not  propound  this  theory  as  one  held  by  himself,  but  as  one  which 
is  conceivably  possible.  We  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  he 
has  here  laboured  in  vain;  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  single  miracle 
which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  brought  within 
these  unirormities,  the  entire  argument  ia  valueless.  Such  a  mincle 
beyond  all  question  is  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is 
depicted  in  the  Evangelists;  for  even  if  we  reject  the  authenticity  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  synoptics,  it  is  evident  that 
the  character  therein  portrayed,  if  historical,  is  a  superhuman  one,  and 
caunot  have  been  the  result  of  any  conceivable  process  of  evolution. 
Consequently,  if  we  could  explain  every  other  miracle  recorded  in  the 
New  Tcstamcul  in  conformity  with  the  uniformities  of  nature,  as  long 
as  this  miracle  remains  thu^  inexplicable,  we  have  done  nothing  to  pro- 
pitiate those  who  hold  the  extreme  i^ciBntific  theories  in  question  ;  for 
if  wc  are  curapellcd  to  admit  one  miracle^  there  is  no  real  difficulty  ia 
the  admission  of  a  hundred. 

Lecture  VIIL  draws  the  conclusions  which  result  from  the  arguments 
in  the  preceding  seven,  and  points  out  their  application  to  the  questions 
at  issue  between  religion  and  science  at  the  present  day. 

In  conclusion,  wc  stron^jly  recommend  these  lectares  to  the  eareful 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Jameson's  book*  Is  an  accurate  description  of  its  con- 
tents. The  questions  discussed  in  it  are  so  profound,  that  great  numbers 
of  them  are  unfathomable  hythe  human  understanding.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  portions  of  this  apparent  profundity  are  due  to  the 
author's  not  unfrequcutly  mistaking  muddy  %vaters  for  deep  ones.  For 
ourselves,  wc  can  only  say  that  if  the  questions  that  arc  discussctl  in 
this  work  arc  the  true  philosophy  of  the  creed  of  any  Christian  Church, 
or  the  genuine  exponents  of  it,  then  the  creed  of  that  Church  must 
differ  tofo  ca'lo  from  that  Gospel  which  our  Lord  declared  in  the  syna- 
gogue of  Nazareth  that  it  waa  the  cud  and  purpose  of  his  mis^tion  to 
proclaim.  Wc  can,  however,  promise  those  of  our  readers  who  delight 
in  hard  reading  and  abstract  reasoning,  that  their  taste  will  be  fully 
gratified  by  a  perusal  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  su&ject  which  is  discussed  in  the   work  of   £wald  referre<l 

*  "Tho  ['rofoand  Problenu  in  FhiloBophy  and  Theology.  **     By  the  Kev.  G.  JsaMna, 
U.D.,  Miuistor  of  tlie  First  Charge,  Old  Macbar.  London :  »>im|ikui,  Mwb&ll  &  Co.  18St- 
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to  below  *  \9  one  the  importance  of  which,  in  the  present  aspects 
of  thought,  can  hardly  be  over-estiraated,  and  iti*  author,  now  de- 
ceased, was  beyond  all  doubt  a  man  of  the  most  unbuunded 
erudition  in  all  questions  relating  to  tlieology.  Those,  however, 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings  are  jiaiufully  aware  that  he 
possessed  one  great  mental  defect — viz.,  a  want  of  power  to  express 
himself  with  clearness  and  perspicuity.  This  is  conspicuous  even  iu 
historical  writings;  but  wc  think  that  the  present  volume  is  a  more 
striking  example  of  this  defect  than  any  of  his  works  which  we  have 
perused.  It  consists  of  tbree  parts — viz.  :  Part  1.  "The  Nature  of  the 
Kcvelation  of  the  Word  of  Cjod  ;  "  Part  11.  "Revelation  in  Heatticnism 
and  on  Israel;  "  Part  III.  "  Uerelation  in  the  Bible."  These  are  sub- 
jects which  require  to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  perspicuity  ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that,  in  perusing  this  work,  wc  found  ourselves  involved  in 
a  London  fog.  Even  the  translator  writes  us  follows: — "If  in  his 
spirit  and  temper  Kwald  had  more  of  the  fervour  of  the  prophet  than 
of  the  calmness  o(  the  philosopher,  and  in  his  style  less  of  lucid 
bre\ity  than  of  ditl'use  though  maij^iiiliccut  eloqueuce,  his  fault  is  more 
than  condoned  by  the  lofty  moral  cariiastncss  of  his  faith,  and  by  the 
poetic  glow  of  his  massive  periods."  We  think,  however,  that  a  work 
on  "Revelation,  its  Nature  and  Record,"  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  utility, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  "the  calmness  of  the  philosopher,"  and  not 
with  "the  fervour  of  the  prophet,"  and  above  all,  with  "  lucid  brevity" 
and  perspicuity,  instead  of  "  with  diffuse  and  maguinceut  eloquence." 
If  we  had  written  the  passage  above  quoted,  we  should  have  designated 
what  the  translator  calls  "  magnificent  eloquence "  and  "  massive 
periods"  by  the  words  obscurity  and  verbosity.  The  translator  him- 
self observes  :  "  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that,  while  commending 
this  volume  to  the  notice  of  all  students  in  theology  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, neither  the  publiehers  nor  the  translator  wish  to  be  identified  with 
the  peculiar  doctrimd  views  of  its  author."  For  ourselves,  we  deeply 
lament  the  defects  to  wLiich  we  have  referrcdj  because  we  are  of  opinioa 
tliat  the  mode  of  iuvestigation  which  is  pursued  by  the  author,  in  dealing 
with  this  moat  difficult  subject — viz.,  the  historical  in  contrast  to  thu 
a  prwri  method — is  the  only  one  which  can  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  questiou.  In  conclusion,  we  feci  bound  to  say  that  wc  have 
hardly  ever  read  a  work  which  has  left  a  less  definite  impression  on  our 
memory,  and  we  deeply  pity  the  student  who  may  have  to  stand  aa 
examination  on  its  contents. 

The  work  whose  title  is  quoted  below  t  is  another  work  in  style  and 
character  essentially  German,  and  is  suited  only  for  the  learned 
student,  though  it  eouitiderably  exceeds  the  work  we  have  just 
noticed  in  lucidity  of  style.  The  author  himsell  gives  the  term 
"Theologec"  as  an  alternative  to  "  Encyclopaidia  of  Theology/' 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  allow  the  translator  to  give  his  own 
definition  of  these  terms.     He  observes  :  "  It  is  the  special  function 

•  "  Hftvelatlon  :  its  Katnro  luid  HoeoriJ,"  By  TIemricli  Ewali.  TrftosUtoJ  (rora  the 
Germfta  by  the  Kcv.  T.  Goodlvy,  B.A..  fraidcat  oE  tbo  Baptist  MiMiooao'  College, 
Nottmcham.     I<Minburgh:  T.  A  T.  Clark.     1SS4. 

t  *■  Kucyclopn-ilia  of  Theoloay."  By  I'r.  J.  V.  Rjiltigvr.  TranaUted,  witli  additions  to 
the  Hiitory  and  Literature,  by  Ibe  Kev.  J.  Mupberton,  M..A.,  KiDiibpm.  Vol  L 
Edinbnrgb  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1884. 
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of  theological  eucyclopsedia  to  afford  to  the  b^inner  an  out- 
line and  a  bird's-eye  vievr  of  the  whole  eourse  of  thcolo^cal  study^ 
aud  at  the  t<anic  lime  to  indicate  to  the  professional  theologian  the 
scope  and  limits  of  the  different  departmButa  of  theologi,',  the  questions 
to  be  solved,  and  the  points  of  view  to  be  occupied  in  accordance  with 
the  dcmauds  of  science."  lie  further  informs  us  that,  otring  to  hin 
desire  to  render  his  work  more  directly  serviceable  to  the  KugUsh 
reader  than  a  mere  rendering  of  the  original  treatise  would  have  been. 
"  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  hiatory  of  eneyclo|}aedia 
as  given  in  the  introduction,  in  common  vith  most  German  theo- 
logiaus,  Uiibiger  conliued  his  view  for  the  most  part  to  the  works 
of  his  fellow- countrymen.  Thcac  additions  have  been  carefully  marked 
'iiditor'  or  enclosed  in  square  brackets."  We  think,  however,  that 
in  more  than  one  place  we  have  detected  errors  in  these  brackets,  and 
are  therefore  far  from  being  always  sure  whether  we  are  readin>;  the 
work  of  Habigcr  or  the  additions  uf  the  translatur,  for  the  additions 
are  not  confined  to  the  notes,  but  several  of  them  are  incorporated 
into  the  text. 

The  book  consists  of  two  sections,  respectively  designated  "  Krst, 
Introduction,"  and  "  Second,  First  or  General  Division  of  Theologcc." 
To  these  the  translator  has  added  three  appendices,  consisting  uf  mare 
than  100  pages.  That  portion  of  the  book  which  belongs  to  Rjibiger 
gives  a  briet"  epitome  of  the  po.^itions  which  have  been  taken  by  a  large 
number  of  Continental  theologians,  chieHy  Germans.  We  are  doubtful 
whether  he  has  made  a  single  reference  tu  an  English  one.  This 
deticiency  the  translator  has  endeavoured  to  supply  in  his  additions, 
but  we  are  much  struck  by  the  paucity  of  his  references  to  divines  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland.  \Vc  have  sought  in  vain  (we  hope  that  it  is 
our  oversight)  for  a  reference  to  such  writers  as  Hooker  and  Butler, 
who  have  done  more  tlian  any  twenty  writers  that  could  be  named  to 
iuflueuee  English  theological  thought;  nor  can  we  remember  seeing 
the  name  of  Pearson  or  Paley.  How  far  the  translator  is  accurate  in 
bis  notes  and  additions  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine,  bat  wc 
could  not  help  being  struck  bv  a  singular  blunder  in  a  note  (p.  iO&). 
Its  object  is  to  place  the  '^''estminst^r  Confession  at  au  advantage 
compared  with  the  sixth  article  of  the  Church  of  JCiigland.  Hciufomu 
ns  that  this  article  euuineratca  all  the  books  in  the  Bible,  and  atHnm 
that  of  these  the  authority  was  never  doubted  in  the  Church.  The 
fact  is,  that  while  the  article  enumerates  all  the  books  uf  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  it  does  not  mention  by  name  one 
single  book  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  words  arc :  "All  the  books  uf 
the  New  Testament,  as  they  arc  commonly  received,  we  do  receive 
them,  and  account  them  canonical."  These  words  must  be  read  in  the 
light  of  a  preceding  paragraph.  "In  the  name  of  Holy  Scripture." 
saysthc  article,  "  we  do  understand  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  of  irkouc  authority  UYis  never  any  itoubt  in  tlf 
Church."  Wc  all  know — and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  compilers  of 
the  articles  were  ignorant  of  the  fact — that  grave  doubts  existed  early 
in  the  Church  respecting  the  authenticity  and  canonical  authority  of  tie 
Epistle  to  the  Ucbrcws,  that  of  James,  the  second  and  third  of  JoliD. 
the  second  of  Peter,  and  the  Revelation — doubts  which  were  shared  in 
by  Lutlicr  and  other  Continental  Reformers.    There  is  doubtless  a  httle 
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ambiguity  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  article  above  quoted — perhaps 
it  was  intentional ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  nowhere  enumerates  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  aflirms  that  the  authority  of  all  of 
them  haa  never  been  doubted  in  the  Church. 

Our  readers  will  find  the  Clerical  Symposium  on  Inspiration*  an 

(interesting  little  volume.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays,  one  by  a 
Komau  Catholic  Bishop,  and  the  remainder  by  Churchmen  and  by 
Tarious'  Nonconfurniisttt,  and  a  Jewish  Kabbi,  setliug  forth  their 
views  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  inspiration.  One  fact  is  strik- 
ing :  no  two  of  the  essayists  agree  in  holding  the  same  views  on  this 
important  subject.  This  seems  to  us  a  strong  reason  why  this  ques- 
tion should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  investigation  on  the  pria- 
Iciples  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  affording  the  only  mcaus  of 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and  that  all 
^  priori  methods  of  dealing  with  it  should  bo  abandoned.  We 
tluuk  the  llev.  E.  White's  essay  the  best,  and  Canon  Farrar's  the 
second,  inpoint  of  importance  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
^  ijuestion. 

■  The  new  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Servicc,t  exclusive  of 
^  the  prefatory  notice,  consists  of  twelve  scrraous.  The  editor  tells  ub 
that  they  have  been  selected  by  friends  of  the  author  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  manuscripts ;  and  that  the  selection  has  been 
made  with  a  view,  as  far  as  possible,  to  represent  the  general  character 
of  the  author's  teaching,  ^^'hethe^  the  selection  is  a  wise  one  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  sermons  are  essays  on  as  many  distinct  subjects, 
between  which  the  connection  is  not  always  apparent.  Strict  old 
Scotch  orthodoxy  will  probably  find  in  them  matter  which  it  will 
deem  heterodox,  but  common-sense  a  good  deal  of  iuterestiug  matter^ 
especially  if  it  will  put  in  practice  what  the  author  preaches.     For 

I  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  we  think  that  this  volume  will  add  greatly 
to  Dr.  Service's  posthumous  fame. 
"  First  Principles  of  Faith,''j  by  M.  Randies,  is  a  valuable  work 
lia%ing  a  great  deal  of  very  important  matter  connected  with  modern 
theistic  coutrovcn>ies  cuujpri'ssed  into  a  brief  space.  It  consists  of 
five  parts.  Part  I,  discusses  the  various  kinds  of  Theistic  Evidence; 
Part  II.,  the  Doctrine  of  Causality;  Part  III.,  Theistic  Evidence ;  Part 

•  IV.,  how  the  Theistic  Argument  is  affected  by  the  Advances  of  Science 
and  Philosophy ;  and  Part  V.,  the  Relation  of  Natural  to  Revealed 
Beligiou.  lu  Part  II.  those  philosophies  which  attempt  to  explain  our 
idea  of  causation  as  being  nothing  else  than  an  antecedent  followed  by 
au  invariable  consequent  are  proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate  as 
explanations  of  what  the  human  miud  recognizes  as  its  idea  of  causa- 
tion. In  Part  III.  the  Universe  is  proved  to  be  the  effect  of  a  thirst 
Cause ;  and  that  that  First  Cause  is  Eternal,  Self- existent,  intelligent, 
and  a  moral  and  a  personal  Being.    Part  IV.  discusses  the  principles 

I  of  the  Agnostic  Philosophy,  including  under  that  licad  the  positions 
of  Ilamiltuu,  Muuscl,  and  Speuccr;  and  points  out  the  sophisms  which 
*  *'  IiupiratioD  :  A  Clerioft]  Symposiaitt.     In  what  Sense  and  wHtiin  wtiat  Limita  ii 
tbe  Bib)«  the  Word  of  God  *  "    Londoa:  J.NiaboC&Co.     1S84. 
t  *'8onnoUB  by  Xha  lata  John  .Sem'oe,  I>.D.,  Minister  of  the  HytuUaiul   KstabUahed 

IChoicb,  Glasgow.     With  i'txratgcy  Notioe  and  t'ortrait.     Loadoo  :  MacmilUii  &  Co. 
ISM. 
I  liOodoQ :  Hodder  &  Stou^toa. 
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underlie  tlicm.  Part  V.  deals  with  the  relation  of  Christianity 
natural  theology,  and  prove*  that  natural  theology  is  a  postnlatc  of 
revealed  theology,  and  also  a  confirmation  of  it.  Although  this  work 
deals  with  many  points  of  profound  philosophy,  it  is  written  in  a  style 
which  brings  them  down  lo  the  level  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  We  atron(»ly  commend  it  to  those  of  our  readeni 
who  have  no  time  for  the  study  of  lai^er  works,  and  who  are,  uotwitli- 
atanding,  desirous  of  being  able  to  form  a  jadgment  Iwtween  the 
positions  occupied  by  modern  Atheism,  Pantheism,  and  Agnosticism  ou 
the  one  baud,  and  Chriatiau  Theism  on  the  other. 

Row. 


II.— MODERN  HISTOKY. 


IF  we  were  to  judge?  liv  the  number  of  liistorical  handbooks 
at  present  produced,  we  should  say  that  the  study  of  history  ww 
e:ccjtii)g  great  attention.  But  sometimes  a  doubt  suggests  it-ielf  that 
the  use  of  handbookti  is  taking  the  place  of  more  serious  reading,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  clas»  of  readers  who  rather  wish  to  know  where 
universal  knowledge  is  to  be  found  than  to  hold  any  part  of  it  in  pot- 
session.  Whatever  the  reader's  motive  may  be,  he  will  find  great  me 
in  the  American  translation  of  Dr.  Carl  Ploctz's  "  Epitome  of  Unirenit 
History,"*  which  is  a  happy  combiuatiou  of  a  general  sketch  tod  a 
chronological  table.  It  begins  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  readies 
to  the  year  1SS5.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  history  of  Europe,  but 
takes  iu  the  chief  features  of  Oriental  history  also.  Its  only  faalt 
is  a  desire  to  say  too  much,  which  leads  to  interjectional  remarks 
that  arc  uninteUigible  without  the  key  of  prcviouH  knowledge, 
and  are  of  no  importance  to  one  who  already  {Kissesses  that  knov* 
ledge.  The  translator  has  made  large  additions  to  the  origiml 
work,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  Knglish-s peaking  peoples.  The 
ethnological  sections  are  especially  well  done. 

The  definite  and  business-like  metiiod  of  Dr.  Ploeta  coiitraatA  witfc 
the  vagueness  and  confusion  of  Mr.  Boyee's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  History."  t  Mr.  Boyce'a  book  is  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  Dr.  Ploctx  ;  but  its  increased  size  is  mostly  made  up  of  quotation* 
from  well-known  authors.  Mr.  Boyce  has  no  clear  conception  of 
method,  and  wanders  aimlessly  through  a  ma&s  of  facts.  In  points  of 
detail  he  is  often  inaccurate,  lie  keeps  no  definite  perspective  of 
events,  and  tells  us  at  once  too  much  and  too  little. 

In  a  more  restricted  field  Messrs.  Cassell's  "  Dictionary  of  £agliih 
History  "  %  is  likely  to  supply  a  general  want.  The  scale  of  the  book 
is  too  small  for  it  to  make   any  pretension    to  thoroughne-ss,  but 

•   "  Ki>tti'mf«if  History  :  Ancient,  Modem,  nnti  M«li«rv»L"    ByC«H  PUwt*   TiUl- 
^ted  by  W.  H.  'I'illiu^luut.     London  :  lilA(^ki«. 
t  PiitiUBlied  for  the  autltnr  by  T.  SViwlmiT.      London.    IS(M. 
i  KditcJ  by  .S.  J.  Low  and  V.  S.  I'uHJng.     1SS4. 
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vithin  its  limits  it  is  wcU  planned  and  executed.  The  articles  ou 
points  of  constitutional  history  are  especially  valuable.  The  general 
tone  of  the  book  is  sensible  and  scholarly. 

Turning  from  handhooks  tu  more  serious  Histories,  we  find  the  in- 
terest in  arch  wo  logical  research  unabated,  especially  in  Scotland.  Dr. 
■Wise*  follows  close  on  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  attempt  to  stt  forth  the 
history  of  prioiitipe  times.  But  Dr.  Wise  is  in  posscssiou  of  the 
famous  "  key  to  all  the  niylhologifs,"  aud  applies  it  boldiv  in  a  limited 
field.  He  Has  no  doubt  about  the  suftioifucy  of  the  solar  theory  to 
explain  not  only  myths,  but  also  sepulchral  monument*  and  even 
ethnological  problems.  His  theory,  brieHy,  is  that  all  Aryans  wor- 
shipped the  sun ;  most  of  their  moiiuineiits  bear  the  traces  uf  their 
worship;  a  comparison  of  the  sculptured  stones  found  in  Scotland  and 
in  India  shows  many  similarities  between  them;  burial  customs 
and  art- workmanship  were  much  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 
From  this  he  infci's  that  the  primitive  siiu-wursbip  of  the  Aryans 
developed  in  India  into  Buddhism,  and  amongst  the  Celts  into 
Druidism.  But  Dniidtsm  and  Buddhism  were  much  the  »;ame,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Buddhist  missionaries  visited  even  Scotland,  and 
brought  thither  patterus  lor  stone  pillars  aud  the  like.  While  \fc  mav 
commend  the  industry  which  led  Dr.  Wise  to  collect  so  much 
information  about  Scotland  aud  India,  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  his  comparison.  He  has  used 
the  comparative  method  on  too  small  a  scale.  If  he  were  to  light 
upon  similarities  between  the  monuments  of  Scotland  aud  those  of 
America,  he  would  have  to  extend  the  scope  of  missionary  enter- 
prise to  an  embarrasaing  extent 

Every  succeeding  volume  of  Kerr  von  Ranke's  "  Universal  History" 
is  welcomed  with  increasing  iotercst,  in  the  hope  that  the  veteran 
historian  may  be  uhlc  to  finish  the  great  work  in  which  he  is  putting 
forward  the  ripeness  of  judgment  wluch  comes  from  a  life  devoted  to 
historical  study.  The  fifth  vo!ume,f  which  has  just  appeared,  dealf* 
with  the  period  of  the  Araljiau  conquests  aud  the  rise  of  the  empire 
of  Charles  the  Great.  For  the  first  time  we  have  clearly  traced  the 
movement  in  the  East  which  followed  on  the  transference  of  the  Imperial 
power  to  Constantinople.  The  old  contest  between  Cireece  and  Persia 
was  renewed,  and  a  religious  revival  in  Persia  gave  an  impulse  to 
Arabia.  There  n  rcli(>ious  reformation  bound  together  a  warlike 
people  wliu  advanced  to  universal  conquest.  The  need  of  self-defence 
drew  Western  Europe  together,  and  showed  its  differeuces  from  Europe 
of  the  East.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Prankish  kingdom, 
and  the  transference  to  it  of  the  Imperial  title  in  the  West.  This  is 
tbe  subject  of  Herr  von  Ranke's  volume,  and  the  steps  of  this  great 
political  development  are  clearly  shown.  W'c  admire  the  firmness  of 
hand  aud  the  clearness  of  execution.  Scarcely  a  sentence  is  unneces- 
sary, yet  the  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  there  is  no  sense  of  painful 
condensation. 

It  is,  perhaps,  some  consolation  to  find  that  sometimes  German 
literature  produces  foolish  books.     Controversy  always  leads  to  a  for- 

*  "  Uuhiry  of  PajfftDisoi    in  Caledonia."    By  Thomiia  A.  Wiie,  M.I>.     London: 

Truliner.     1684. 

t  "  Weltge»eticht«.''      Vou  Lt-opold  vou  Rimko.     V.  Thoil— Wo  uabitdii:  Welt- 
lierr»cb&ft  oad  da*  Keich  KarU  ilei  OroBaen.     Lcip;iig  :  DuucLvr  &  Uumblo>t.     1S84. 
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gctfulness  of  real  learning,  and  the  "  Kulturkampf "  has  produced'a 
number  of  books  which  are  not  strong  in  historical  criticism.  Herr 
Dammanu*  has  turned  to  English  history  for  lessons  against  papal  ag- 
gression, and  has  revived  a  narrow  and  unhistorical  rieiv  of  English 
history.  He  has  raked  up  the  ancient  British  Church,  which  waa 
founded  by  St.  Paul,  and  was  earlier  .than  the  Roman  Church,  which 
was  certainly  not  founded  by  St.  Peter.  All  papal  dealing  with  Eng- 
land were  aggressions  on  the  freedom  of  this  ancient  British  Church, 
and  the  English  Reformation  was  merely  an  assertion  of  its  long 
dormant  rights.  This  is  a  comforting  ^iew  of  the  facta  to  many  minds, 
but  it  is  not  of  much  historical  value.  We  wonder  to  find  it  set  for- 
ivard  by  a  foreign  writer ;  we  wonder  still  more  to  find  in  hia  pages  x 
reference  to  such  an  authority  as  Pinnock's  "Analysis  of  the  New 
Testament."'  After  that  wc  arc  not  surprised  to  find  that  llerr  Dam* 
ntann'a  zeal  to  cut  oS*  from  the  Papacy  every  good  thing  leads  him  to 
attribute  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  "  Arriragua,  aa 
ancient  British  king,  about  the  year  70,  and  therefore  very  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain." 

In  contrast  with   this   airy  treatment   of  English   history  stands 
another  foreign  book,  M.  B»3mont*s  "  Simon  de  ^Iontfort,"t  a  work  of 
scholarly  thoroughness.     Simon  de  Montfort  has  long  been  a  puzsliug 
character.     His  importance  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution was  clearly  traced  by  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  "  Constitutional 
History,''  and  was  fully  shown  in  Mr.  Prothcro's  able  biography.     But 
the  real  objects  of  the  man  were  still  difiicult  to  understand.     It  was 
hard  to  see  how  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurrr  became  an  Wftgli#h 
patriot.      M.   B^mont  produces  much  new  material  which,  enables 
ua   to  form    a    truer    opinion    of    Earl    Simon's    character.     From 
124S  to  1251    Simon    dc  Montfort  was  governor   of    Oascony,  and 
the  archives    of    Paris    furnish   much   information    of    the    natare 
of  his  goveniment.     They  show  us  a  stem  and  vigorous  ruler,  who 
paid   little   respect    to   men's   rights    or    to    the    rules    of  justice. 
Simon  dc    Montfort  went  to  do    a  hard   work  iu  Gascouy,   and  be 
did  it  with  a  high  hand.    Henry  III,  was  alarmed  by  the  complaiati 
against  him,  and  Simon,  increasingly  irritated  against  the  King  on  perv 
aonal   pounds,  gradually  joined  the  aristocratic  party  in  Englaod. 
He  carried  with  him  into  English  affairs  the  same  resolute  spirit  thit 
he  had  shown  in  Gascony.     He  was  harsh,  stubborn,  and  tutractable. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  barons,  who  knew  the  need  of  the  help  of  the 
people.     But  he  was  an  aristocrat,  and  nothing  more.     His  policy  wm 
personal,  but  as  a  party  leader  he  used  all  the  means  he  could  to  secure 
it.     Uia  death  raised  him  to  the  position  of  a  popular  hero ;  and  be 
merited  it  by  setting  a  prticodent  which  Edward  I.  followed.    Such 
arc  M.  Bemont's  conclusions,  supported  hy  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
gives  them  great  weight.     We  cannot  refuse  to  read  the  character  of 
Simon  by  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  his  policy  in  Gascony,  couceraiog 
which  we  have  a  detailed  account. 

Another  pustzling  character  in  English  history,  King  Heiuy  VITT.,  is 
presented  in  a  new  aspect  by  Mr.  Friedmann  in  his  biography  of  Anne 

•  "  Kalturkjiniiife    in   Alt  Eugbmd.''     Voa  A.  Dmnmuin.      IL  ThoiL     LdFOf: 

i  "  SimtiD  de  Montrort,  romtfi  de  Lejcevter."    ParClukrles  B6mout.    Pom:  Pieard. 
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Boleyn.*  Many  views  bare  been  held  about  Henrv  VIII.,  but  Mr. 
Friedmann  differs  from  them  all.  In  his  eyes  Henry  VH I.  was  a  Tain, 
foolish,  irresolute,  hut  obstinate  man,  who  meddled  iu  foreign  politics 
without  uuderstauding  them.  He  was  always  uudcr  the  influence  of 
some  one  superior  to  himself,  and  he  exercised  his  own  power  ouly  by 
occasionally  overtlirowing  his  governor.  First  Queen  Catharine,  next 
Wolsey,  and  then  Anne  Holeyn  guided  the  King,  Mr.  Fricdmana 
accordingly  looks  on  Aune  iJoleyu  as  the  central  Hg:ure  of  English 
history  from  iTyil  to  I't'M),  and  traces  the  results  of  her  activity.  He 
has  done  his*  work  with  praiseworthy  thoroughness,  and  has  especially 
made  nse  of  the  letters  of  Chappuis,  the  Imperial  envoy  in  Loodon. 
He  has  brought  forward  a  great  deal  of  new  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  13ut  two  considerations  strike  us  after  reading  Mr.  Fried- 
manti's  clear  and  dignified  narrative.  First  uf  all,  tliough  he  knows  a 
great  deal  about  the  Court  and  the  ambassadors,  he  knows  nothing 
about  England.  It  i-s  true  that  ho  bp|>'ins  by  dismissing  England  in 
the  bcgimiing  of  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  third-rate  Power,  with  a 
scanty  population,  a  small  revenue,  and  ito  army.  As  regards  its 
iutemal  (Kjlitica,  Parliament  was  so  absolutely  under  the  power  of  the 
King  that  it  need  not  be  considered  as  having  any  influence,  and 
pipular  opinion  scarcely  existed.  Consequently,  Mr.  Friedmann  has  no 
Iplc  in  treating  Kngiiith  history  under  Henry  VIII.  as  the  French 
delight  to  treat  the  a^  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  a  series  of  backstairs 
intrigues,  and  mainly  depended  on  the  King's  mistresses.  This  is  a  new 
point  of  view,  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  very  fruitful  of 
results.  To  an  Englishman  it  reads  like  a  chapter  uf  English  history 
with  England  left  out.  Mr,  Friedmann  no  doubt  would  say  thai  he 
has  simply  followed  Chappuis  ;  but  Chappnis  was  scarcely  an  impartial 
observer.  He  told  his  master  such  things  only  as  concerned  personal 
or  political  relations  between  the  two  kings.  He  was  by  his  positioa 
the  centre  of  all  the  o)ipoucuts  uf  Henry  Vlll.,  and  no  doubt  every  one 
told  him  all  stories,  true  ur  otherwise,  which  tended  to  the  King's  dis- 
advantage. His  evidence  is  useful  ou  many  points  of  detail;  but  Mr. 
Friedmann  has  absolutely  accepted  his  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Would  he  be  prepared  to  write  a  Life  of  Lord  Paliucratoi),  following 
as  his  chief  guide  the  despatches  of  the  Freneh  ambassador  to 
Napoleon  I.  ?  They  would  be  very  interesting,  no  doubt ;  but  we  would 
be  sorry  to  accept  them  as  unerring  guides  to  the  meaning  of  the 
history  of  England  during  the  period  which  they  covered. 

A  book  which,  for  its  learning,  deserves  equal  respect  with  those 
already  mentioned  is  Mr.  Wylie's  "  History  of  England  under  Henry 
lV."t  Mr.  Wylieis  right  in  thinking  that  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  he  has  worked  diligently  to 
fill  B  gap.  He  seems  to  have  neglected  no  available  source  of  informa- 
tion, and  has  composed  a  chronicle  which  is  the  result  of  much  detailed 
lAbour.  The  detect  of  his  book  is  a  want  of  historical  insight  He 
does  not  secni  to  know  clearly  what  are  the  questions  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  answer.  His  narrative  Hows  un  pleasantly  enough  :  but  wc 
continue  to  wonder  why  things  happen  as  they  do,  and  what  comes  of 

•  **  Anne  Boleyn  :  .1  Chiptcr  of  h:ng1is!i  Histoiy,  1527-lfid6."    Uy  Paal  Fnednumn. 
Tvro  »oU.     Lotulim  :   Macniilluti.     IS.'H- 
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tlicm  all.  Many  little  mistakes  show  that  Mr.  Wyllc  is  not  suflicicutly 
equipped  with  general  liistorieal  knowledge,  and  that  he  looks  at  thin;f9 
from  too  moHrrn  a  point  of  view.  He  is  strongest  in  social  history  ; 
in  coiistitntional  liistory  he  is  decidedly  weak. 

Few  books  whieU  have  recently  appeared  show  more  careful  and  con- 
Mcicutiuus  work  Ihnu   Mr.  Mullingcr's  "History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.''*     It    does    not   deal    merely  with    the    details   of    ita 
immediate  Buhjeot,  but  is  almost  a  history  of  European  learning.     We 
feci  a.s  we  read  that  there  is  a  large  store  of  knowledge  in  reserve,  aod 
that  Mr.  Mullingcr  lias  chosen  de[il>cnitcly  what  he  should  say  and 
what  he  should  leave  unsaid.     He  writes  with  quiet  dignity  hctitting 
liis  subject,    and  shows  both    a    keen  perception    of  the    historical 
aspect  of    the  time  and  a  genuiue   sympathy  with    scholarship  of 
every  kind.     The   period  M'itli  which  this  volume  deals  was  one  of 
momentous  importance  for  the  university.     Its  very  cxistcucc  was  at 
stake;  for  the  courtiers  of  Henrj*  VIII.  were  desirous  of  add)n<r  the 
spoils  of  the  university  to  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries.     It  needed  all 
the  patriotic  persistency  of  Sir  John  Chekc  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to 
avert  the  doom  which  seemed  impending.     The  universities  were  saved, 
and  Cambridge  entered  upon  the  most  glorious  period  of  licr  history, 
when  she  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Ilcformfttion  theology,  and  sent  fortli 
I'arkcr  and  Whitgift  to  nde  the  Church  ia  rimes  tliat  needed  a  clear 
head  and  strong  intelligence.     The  period  which  Mr.  Mullinger  treats 
saw  the  foundation  of  Magdalen,    Trinity,    Cains,   Kmmauuel,  and 
Sidney  Colleges,  and  the  ciruumstances  of  these  new  foundations  illiu* 
trate  ditfcrcot  forms  of  endeavour  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time.    Mr. 
Mulliiigcr's  narrative  omits  nothing  which  is  required  by  the  fullat 
inlerprctatiun  of  his  subject      He  shows  lis  the  statutes  of  thecollc^ 
the   internal    organization    of    the    university,    its    connection  with 
national  problems,  its  studies,  its  social  life,  and  the  activity  of  its  lead- 
ing members.     All  this  Mr.  Mullinger  manages  to  combiue  in  a  form    ■ 
which  is  eminently  readable.  I 

From  America  we  have  a  book  which  is  a  most  delightful  examjile 
of  spirited  narrative.  Mr.  Parkman's  "  Montcalm  and  VA'olfe"  f  t^lli 
the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  a  way  which  makes  his  work 
as  attractive  as  a  novel.  It  has  certainly  much  more  plot  and  intcrai 
than  the  American  novel  of  the  present  day.  This  does  not  mean  tfast 
Mr.  Parkman  has  merely  indulged  in  picturesque  writing.  His  book 
is  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and  its  freshness  and  life  come  from 
bis  own  genuine  interest  in  his  subject  and  power  of  presenting  hi* 
knowledge  iu  u  straightforward  and  vivid  manner.  Mouicalm  u  (Ik 
hero  of  his  honk,  and  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  read  Montcftlm'i 
letters  and  to  search  the  French  archives  for  illustrative  documents.  Out 
sympathy  is  enlisted  on,  the  side  of  the  quick,  restless,  impetuous  gencnJ, 
who  was  hampered  by  the  incapable  governor  in  Canada,  Vaudrcuit, 
and  who  was  nut  supported  from  home  in  his  hour  of  need.  Moat* 
calm  disliked  his  unpleasant  work,  and  shrauk  from  the  horrors  of 
a  war  carried  ou  with  savage  allies.  He  pined  for  his  quiet  counU] 
life  at  home,  and  rejoiced  more  to  hear  of  the  sacoess  of  ag;ricul- 

-*  "  Tbe  ruivereiiy  of  Cambridgs,  from  the  Royal  lajuocttoM  of  1535  to  th«  . 
aioa  of  Charles  I."     By  J.  Bam  Mullinger.     Ciiiabridije  :  Uuivenity  Pi«sa.     Iflftl 
^0  voU.    I.rfiuJoti ;  Mumiilaa.    1884. 
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tural  improvements  on  his  estate  than  to  receive  decorations  from  the 
French  king.  Yet  he  did  his  duty  cheerfully,  and  died  like  a  hero. 
We  feel  in  Mr.  Parkraau's  pages  that  the  victory  of  Woifc  waa  the 
result  of  a  remorsclessi  deatinv  which  declared  for  the  side  that  had  the 
greatest  political  strength.  France  lo!tt  Canada  because  »ho  did  not 
appreciate  ita  importiTice.  Her  views  were  confined  witliin  the  sphere 
of  European  politics,  and  her  claims  on  the  New  World  slipped  from 
her  through  want  of  foresight.  Mr.  Parkman  miikes  us  feci  at  every 
page  the  character  of  the  conflict  in  Canada,  the  ideas  of  the  two  nations, 
the  nature  of  their  rule  and  their  administration.  Ilis  narrative  never 
flags,  and  it  leaves  a  clear  aad  definite  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

The  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  popular  subject  at  pre- 
sent. It  afibrds  plenty  of  material  for  personal  gossip,  whiehto  many 
ia  the  attractive  part  of  history,  and  it  has  an  apparent  connccrion 
with  present  politics,  which  leads  others  to  regard  it  as  specially  fruit- 
ful in  useful  experience.  Mr.  M'Carthy,  in  his  "  Uiatory  of  the  Pour 
Geoi^ea,"*  seems  to  appeal  to  the  first  of  these  classes  of  readers. 
He  has  nothing  to  add  to  the  work  already  done  by  Lord  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Iiecky,  but  he  tries  to  serve  hib  material  in  a  piquant  form. 
In  fact,  his  object  seems  to  be  the  expansion  of  Thackeray's  four  lectures 
into  four  volumes.  The  first  volume  reaches  from  17H  to  1733.  It 
is  pleasantly  written  by  a  writer  who  is  well  practised  in  knowing  what 
will  interest  the  languid  reader,  and  who  avoids  the  snares  of  over- 
much learning.  Mr.  M'Carthy  seems  well  fitted  to  succeed  to  the 
place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Uepworth  Dixon  aa  purveyor  of  history  suited 
to  circulating  libraries. 

A  less  pretentious,  hut  more  workmanlike,  book  is  a  handbook 
dealing  with  the  same  period  by  Mr.  Skottowe.t  Its  author  does 
not  claim  any  originality,  and  his  book  is  designed  for  those  preparing 
for  examiuatious.  It  is  clear  and  sensible,  but  has  many  faults  of 
style,  and  indulges  iu  the  u^e  of  italics  and  small  capitals  in  a  way 
which  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  and  which  ia  not  explained. 

In  foreign  history  wc  may  notice  a  little  book  on  the  "Stniggic 
between  Kingship  aud  Papacy,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Calixtus  11."  t 
which  is  one  of  ttic  numerous  publications  which  the  Xulturkampf  in 
Germany  has  called  forth.  It  is  the  work  of  au  Ultramoutane  clergy- 
man formerly  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag.  It  makes  no  claim 
to  research  or  criticism,  but  tells  the  story  from  the  side  of  the  Church, 
whereas  it  has  generally  been  told  from  the  side  of  the  State.  The 
reader  will  find  many  hints  which  make  the  question  of  lay  invesiilures 
more  real,  and  bring  out  its  far-reaching  importance,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. But  the  thoroughness  of  papal  partisanship  is  remarkable.  The 
^e&t  blot  upon  the  character  of  (jregory  VII.  is  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion which  he  allowed  his  Noruiau  allies  to  work  in  Komo.  The 
Romans  had  stood  by  the  Pope  in  great  diOicuUics;  at  last  they  were 

iven  to  open  their  gates  to  Henry  IV.     It  is  hard  to  palliate  the 
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By  Juatiii  M'Cartliy.  M.P.     In  four  vola.     Vol.  I.     Chatto  A  WinduB.     1S84. 

+  "  Our  HunoverUn  Kiogg  :  a  Short  HiBtory  ot  tlie  Fwor  Uogrgta,  1714  I^SlX"  By 
!B.  C.  Skcittowe.     XxmJon  :  Sanijwon  Low.     IS34. 

J  "Dcr  K*nipf  zwischca  PB|«jtthLiai  uod  Kbnigthum  von  Gregor  VTI.  liia  CUirt  II." 
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revengeful  spirit  which  forgot  their  previous  services  aud  puniihed 
them  remorselessly  for  a  Rubmission  which  they  could  scarcely  escape. 
Vet  Herr  Ibach  remarks:  "For  this  complete  destruction  of  Rome, 
in  which  uutold  treasures  of  aacieat  art  were  destroyed,  no  one  is  to 
be  blaTDcd  save  Henry  IV.  It  was  he  who  brought  down  punishment 
and  revenge  on  Rome,  which  he  allnred  to  breach  of  faith  '*  Thus  a 
man  who  awakens  in  a  Pope  revengeful  feelings  is  to  bear  the  guilt  of 
the  revenge  exercised  on  helpless  people.  We  have  here  a  principle 
of  moral  judgment  which  would  not  be  extended  to  any  ooc  save  a  fl 
Pope.  " 

A  work  which  promises  to  be  of  great  importance  for  German  history 
is  Herr  Ulmaun's  "  Kaiser  Maximilian  I/'*  of  which  the  first  volume  ^ 
only  has  appeared.     It  is  founded  on  a  diligent  search  into  the  archives  ■ 
of  Germany,  and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  German  aHairs.     The  reign  " 
of  Maximilian  I.  was  a  decisive  period  for  the  German  people.     The 
spread  of  national    feeling   throughout    Europe  made   Germany  feel 
the  need  of  a  national  organization.    The  reforms  projected  under 
Maximilian  never  grew  to  any  strength,  aud  Maximilian's  adventurous 
policy  abroad  weakened  Germany  without  securing  any  advantages. 
The  working  of  the  political  life  of  Germany  is  traced  by  Herr  Ulmum 
with  care  and  diligence.     The  next  volume  of  his  work  will  enable  ui 
to  understand  l>ctter  the  importance  of  his  conclusions. 

The  work  of  M.  iMtintz  on  the  "  KcuaiNsanec  in  Italy  and  France  "t 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  books  which  only  Paris  can  produce.  It  is 
enriched  with  illustrations  chosen  with  excellent  taste,  and  executed  so 
as  to  show  the  points  which  tliey  arc  meant  to  explain.  M.  Miints 
is  already  well  known  for  his  careful  researches  on  the  early  stages  of 
the  Itenaissaucc  in  art  aud  architectui-c.  The  irajiortflnt  work,  in  which 
he  has  now  brought  together  the  resnlts  of  his  vnrions  studies,  is  diw 
to  the  liherahty  of  the  Due  dc  Chaulnes,  who  was  himself  a  great  col- 
lector and  student.  He  wished  to  see  some  abiding  record  of  bia 
activity,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Muutz  all  his  own  treasure, 
aud  furnished  the  means  for  the  production  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work.  M.  Miiutz's  Imok  is  divided  into  three  part«.  The  first  part 
deals  generally  with  the  Italian  Renaissance;  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  artistic  record  of  the  various  Italian  cities ;  the  third  part 
shows  the  iuElucucc  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  on  the  development  of 
art  in  France.  The  great  value  of  M.  Miintz's  labonrs  is  that  he  tresti 
the  Renaissance  as  a  whole,  and  displays  equal  knowledge  of  its  produc- 
tions in  every  departmeni  of  art.  This  is  very  import&nt  for  a  real 
understanding  of  artistic  life.  For  the  first  time,  in  hia  pages  we  arc 
shown  the  simultaneous  development  of  painting,  sculpture,  cmbroiderv, 
missal  painting,  intarsia  work,  architecture,  and  the  art  of  the  med- 
allist. The  copious  illustrations  make  the  whole  process  intelligible. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  each  Italian  capital  by  itself  in  reference  to  ita 
historical  conditions  gives  clearness  to  the  view.  The  artistic  history  of 
Italy  is  olteu  confused  because  it  is  dealt  with  too  generally  and  on  too 
exclusive  lines.     In  some  places  artistic  work  was  largely  disseminated ; 

*  "KaiiKf  Maximiliati  I,  Anf  iirkiiodlicbca  GnutdlagedArgMtellt."  Von  Dr.  Udnrioti 
Ulmann.    t.  lUod.    Stitni;.irt.    18S4. 

-h  "La  UenoisBwucfl  on  Italio  et  en  Prsnoc  k  ViyoaaiD  de  Clmrlw  VUL"  Par  SiuSMt 
MilDtz.     Pvu:  FimuD-UidoL     1665. 
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in  others,  it  was  conceotrated  on  a  few  great  works.  M.  Miiutz  gives 
na  a  picture  of  its  pplemlid  activity  over  the  whole  field.  Moreover, 
by  connectiug  Italy  with  France  he  indicates  the  nature  of  the  impulae 
which  the  Italian  Kcnaissaiice  gave  to  Europeau  culture.  In  a  time 
when  BO  much  has  beea  written  about  the  itcnaissaucc  M.  Miiutz  must 
have  the  credit  of  bciifg  the  first  to  give  a  large  and  comprehensive 
sketch  of  its  importance  as  a  whole. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Taine's  "  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution "*  is  likely  to  awaken  great  attention.  It  is  written  with 
nonftummate  akiil,  and  is  full  of  interesting  detaiU  which  give  a 
striking  picture  of  the  facta  of  contemporary  life.  It  is  a  merciless 
attack  upon  the  government  of  the  Jacobins,  enforced  with  stem 
logic  at  every  point.  It  reads  like  the  slashing  attack  of  a  contem. 
porary  writer  smarting  under  a  aeuac  of  wrong,  rather  than  the  cool 
judgment  of  a  historian  who  looks  back  upon  events  after  an  interval 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Other  writers  have  shown  that  the 
Jacobins  were  mistaken  ;  M.  Taine  shows  that  they  were  mean,  base, 
and  villanous.  In  his  eyes  a  knot  of  ruffians  seized  on  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  and,  from  sel&sh  motives,  carried  out  a  system  which 
rested  only  on  brutal  violence.  Apparently  M.  Taine's  object  is  to 
make  it  impossible  that  the  Jacobins  shonld  ever  again  be  spoken  of 
except  in  terras  of  abhorrence.  This  may  be  a  useful  object  in  view 
of  the  present  state  of  political  feeling  in  France.  But  it  lacks  that 
large  grasp  of  the  principles  of  humau  society  ou  which  history  ought 
always  to  be  founded.  There  is  a.  want  of  background  to  M.  Taiue'a 
picture.  Things  were  bad  enonghj  but  we  need  to  be  reminded  how 
they  came  to  be  so  bad.  As  we  read  M.  Taine's  pages,  we  ask  our- 
selves how  the  French  people  submitted  to  these  horrors.  Our  pity 
for  their  sufferings  is  checked  by  tlie  sense  that,  if  they  had  known  it, 
they  had  the  power  to  resist.  The  monarchy  had  destroyed  all 
political  capacity  in  France.  Attempts  at  government  failed  one  after 
another,  till  a  dim  feeling  grew  up  that  a  strong  and  thoroughgoing 
assertion  of  first  principles  could  alone  restore  order.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  were  pitiable  enough.  We  are  thankful  to  M.  Taine 
for  showing  us  to  the  full  how  pitiable  they  were.  But  his  exposure 
would  have  been  all  the  more  forcible  if  it  had  been  less  severe,  and 
more  sympathetic  with  the  difUcultics  of  the  time. 

M.  Crbioutov. 


•  "La    BrfrolntioiL" 
Hftcbottc.     1335. 
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Biography. — Mr.  Mark  Pattisou  judges  aright  when  lie  says  in  tbe 
beginning  of  his  "  Memoirs/'  jmst  published  by  Macmillau,  that  tbe 
mnin  interest  of  his  atory  is  "  as  a  story  of  mental  development." 
His  dcvclopmeut  was  uuusual,  atid  in  eiomc  respects  puzzling.  He 
gives  a  eurioua  picture  of  his  intellectual  fceblcntss  at  starting,  bis 
helpless  KhyncsK,  bis  bondage  to  inherited  prejudices;  as  a  student 
he  was,  he  thinks,  ten  years  in,  the  rear  of  bis  contemporaries.  Then 
he  came  under  the  influLencG  of  Newman  and  the  Tractarian  move- 
mcut,  bud  got  some  mental  Tuolion  from  it,  but  only  within  narrow 
lines.  Sdoie  of  the  best  parts  of  his  book,  however,  are  about  that 
movement,  of  which  he  writes  from  the  fresh  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  believed  and  outj^rown  it ;  and  be  says  that  Dean  Stanley  once 
put  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutsIicU  to  him  by  tbe  remark,  "  How 
different  tlic  fortunes  of  the  ChnrcU  of  England  might  have  been  if 
Newman  had  been  able  to  read  German.'*  After  Newman's  apostasy, 
Pattison  ran  much  risk  of  sinking  into  an  ordinary  don,  and,  in  fact, 
tbe  curious  thiu^  in  his  career  is  that  he  never  shows  the  least  sign 
of  healthy  intellectual  growth  till  after  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  defeat  of  his  candidature  for  the  headship  of  his  euUege  iu  1851, 
which  be  makes  eo  much  work  about  in  this  volume,  but  which  wm 
really  the  making  of  him.  He  shook  clear  of  Oxford  for  some  years, 
went  to  Germany,  Scotland,  France,  widened  his  ideas,  his  reading, 
his  intercuts,  and  stood  fur  the  first  time  ou  his  own  lcg».  His  book 
is  from  first  to  last  a  condemnation  of  Oxford  life  in  all  the  successive 
phases  of  it  through  which  he  lived.  Even  yet,  after  all  the  reforms 
that  have  taken  place,  he  declares  that  real  study  is  not  "creditable'' 
there,  and  the  time  is  mostly  taken  up  with  committceing  and  dining 
and  small  activities  "  like  those  of  a  municipal  borough."  Tbe 
Memoir  is  full  of  interest,  though  the  impression  the  writer  leaves 
of  himself  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one. — Mr.  Barnes's  remiois- 
cencea  of  General  Gonlon*  will  find  many  readers.  They  bear 
mainly  on  tbe  religions  side  of  Gordon's  character,  which  the  General 
opened  freely  to  Mr.  Barnes  both  in  conversation  and  correspondence. 
Among  other  things  described  is  a  visit  paid  by  Gordon  to  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  before  leaving  England  for  Khartoum,  when  Sir 
Samuel  pressed  on  him  the  expediency  of  going  again  to  the  Soudan 
as  Govern  or -General  if  the  Government  should  require  it.  "Gordon 
was  silent,"  says  Mr.  Barnes,  "but  his  eyes  flashed,  and  an  eager 
expression  passed  over  his  face  as  he  looked  at  his  host.  Late  at 
night,  when  we  had  retired,  he  came  to  my  room,  and  said  in  a  soft 
voice,  '  You  saw  me  to-day?'  'You  mean  in  the  carriage?'  'Yea; 
you  saw  me — that  was  ntyself — tbe  self  1  want  to  get  rid  of.' " — Many 
Lives  of  President  Lincoln  have  been  written,  but  most  of  them  were 
hurriedly  put  together — first,  for  electioneering  purposes  before  bis 
death,  and  tlien  to  catch  the  popular  demand  after  it.     The  first  work 
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of  a  more  thorough  an<1  perraatient  kind  is  the  new  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  tbe  lion.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  which  has  juet 
been  published  in  Chicago.*  Mr.  Arnold  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
an  iutimate  friend,  as  well  as  pulitical  ally»  of  Lincoln ;  he  had 
practised  with  him  in  the  same  courts  of  Illinois  and  supported 
him  in  the  CongresR  at  Washington,  and  had  thus  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunities  of  understanding  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
man,  aud  the  moving  wheels  of  his  policy  from  hour  to  hour.  His 
book  is  decidedly  the  het^t  and  most  complete  Life  of  Lincoln  that 
has  yet  appeared.  It  contains  a  ^ood  deal  of  new  information  about 
the  leas  public  sides  of  Lincoln's  life,  though  much  less  than  we  seem 
entitled  to  have  espected;  and  the  history  of  the  great  struggle  with, 
which  Lincoln's  name  will  ever  be  associated  is  unfolded  hUIi  fulness 
and  lucidity,  and  yet  with  such  succiitetncss  thiit  the  whole  work  is 
only  a  fair-sized  octavo  volume. — In  this  last  re«ipcct,  Mr.  Arnold's  ex- 
ample may  be  commended  to  the  serious  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
who  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of  a  Life  of  Dr.  Begg  t  which 
is  manifestly  goin^  to  be  excc^ivcly  lent;.  That  volume  only  brings 
the  story  down  to  the  year  ISti,  and,  as  there  are  forty  years  of  the 
very  niultif;irious  activity  of  that  bui^tlins^  divine  yet  to  be  described, 
who  can  tell  how  many  more  volumes  are  to  follow  ?  Surely  the  part 
taken  by  a  minor  figure  in  the  Noii-inlrusion  controversy,  instead  of 
needing  a  volume  to  itself,  might  have  been  compressed  into  a  chapter. 
The  book  would  then  be  more  readable,  but,  as  it  now  is,  Dr.  Smith 
is  simply  burying  hisCaisar  under  his  own  speeches.  The  most  interest- 
ing section  of  the  book  is  Dr.  Begg's  autobiography  of  his  early  lifei 
which  contains  some  good  stories  of  the  older  ministers.  Incidentally, 
too,  we  come  upon  reminiscenees  that  will  interest  a  wider  circle.  Dr. 
Begg,  for  example,  knew  Jean  Armour,  Burns's  widow,  personally  in 
her  old  age,  and  says  that  her  conversation  was  "  extremely  interest- 
ing," and  that  when  young  she  must  have  been  "  very  engaging  to 
an  intellectual  man/' 

Tr-i.vi;l. — Mr.  A.  B.  Colqnhonn's  "Amongst  the  Shana " J  ia  at 
once  an  entertaining  ncord  of  travels  and  an  important  contribution 
to  our  authentic  knowled-^e  of  a  country  and  people  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  had  but  very  imperfect  information,  bm  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  may  play  an  important  part  even  in  European  politics 
if  French  annexation  continucB  to  progress.  The  territory  described 
is  occupied  by  tribes  of  dillercnt  calibre  and  culture,  the  feeblest  of 
whom  are  the  Siamese,  who  are  described  as  being  in  a  corrupt  and 
declining  condition,  ready  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  France  if  France 
cares  to  take  them.  The  slave  trade  is  rampant  in  all  the  territory — 
and  Madras  girls  and  daughters  of  the  poorer  Burmese  arc  sold,  it 
seems,  even  in  British  Burmah — but  the  slavery  is  of  so  mitigated  a 
type  that,  though  the  Shan  slaves  who  come  to  Burmah  with  pOnies 
and  cattle  might  escape  from  their  servitude  by  breaking  their  trust, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  has  never   heard  of  a   case  of  one   doing   so.     The 
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value  of  the  book  is  greatiy  increaaed  by  an  iDtroductory  chapter  on 
the  cradle  of  the  Shan  race  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Lacouperie,  by  a 
historical  sketch  of  the  Shans  by  Jlr.  Holt  Ilallctt,  and  by  many 
excellent  illustrations. — Major  Kllis,*  in  a  very  attractive  volume,  gives 
his  experience  of  wanderings  among  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Keruau- 
do  Po,  and  the  Cape  Verde  and  Canary  groups.     Whether  neglected 
by  civilization   and  allowed   to  remain  in  naked  nobility,  like   the 
dwellers  ou  the  Ules  de  Los,  or  taught  by  the  pioneers  of  culture  to 
become    selfconticioiis   aud  absurd,    like  the    demoiselles  of  Ooree, 
the  natives  of  these  parU  would  appear  to  have  some  very  entertaining 
habits.     The  author  is  equally  conversant  with  the  social  position  of 
the  Grand  Canary  jnUex,  the  geological  formations  of  Ascension,  and 
the  ethnological  proclivities  of  the  Niam-Niams.    Appreciative  of  all 
that  is  worth  appreciating,  he  is  yet  honest  enough  to  admit  that  facts 
have  to  yield  now  and  agaiu  to  the  superior  merits  of  fiction  ;  that  the 
luscious  tropical  fruit  is  in  point  of  fact  insipid  and  odious^  and  that 
the  arts  of  the  Spanish  improvisatore  live  only  in  the  pages  of  garbled 
romance.    Major  EUia's  views  ou  the  trader  and  missionary  coiLsidcred 
as  pioneers  of  civilization  arc  very  far  from  orthodox ;  spiritual  reform, 
indeed,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  satisfactory  advocate  at  St. 
Vincent.    The  illustrations  of  naval  precedent  and  precision  on  As- 
cension (technically  kuovn  in  the  Admiralty  as  "  the  tender  of  U3I.S. 
Flora  "),  the  hotel  diltlcultics  ou  St  Vincent,  and  the  exposure  of  the 
hypocritical  missionary  ut  San  Antonio  are  exceptionally  well  lold; 
the  author,  however,  becomes  serious  on  the  subject  of  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  French  on  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia,  about 
which  he  entertains  grave  suspicious. — "A  Fly  on  the  Wheel"  t  is 
the  title  that  Colonel  Lewin  (late  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps)  givea  to 
his  narrative  of  Indian  frontier  life.     Going'  out  as  a  cadet  to  India, 
he  came  in  for  the  finish  of  the  Mutiny  fighting,  after  which  he  joined 
the  31st  Bengal  Native  Infantry  and  subsequently  exchanged  for  hct 
Majesty's    lOtth.    Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  military  routine,  be 
obtained  an  appointment  iu  the  Police  force,  aud  was  soon  raised  to 
the  District  SujteriiitendLMicy  of  Hazarihagh,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
NoacoUy,  in  Bengal,  a  position  entailing  patrol  work  on  the  Rifet 
Mengha  for  the  suppression  of  sraugj^ling;    tUence  to  Chittagoug, 
and,  finally,  to  the  liiU  tracts  of  the  district  in  the  capacity  of  criminal 
magistrate.     As  the  history  of  yeara  of  solitude  spent  in  the  gou- 
scicutioua  execution  of  duty  not  too  well  appreciated  or  rewarded,  the 
book  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own,  but  it  is  also  a  narrative  of 
stirring  iucidcuts  and  unique  experiences,  told  withal  in  a  free  manly 
style  that  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.     The  writer  is  neither  too 
egotistic,  as  his  Introduction  seems  to  forebode,nor  too  self -depreciatory, 
but  tells  his  story  with  graphic  directness   and   sharp  insight   into 
nature  which  finds  its  illustration  in  a  quiet  undertone  of  local  philo- 
sophy.    The  terrors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  attempted  exploration 
of  the   Shcndu   territory,   aud   the    punitive  expedition  against  the 

*    "WMfe  AfricsD  IsUnds."     By  A.  B-  EUia,  ftUjor  lit  Wert  lodU  Uegmmi 
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Lushais.  to  which  he  was  attached  as  Political  Officer,  winuinp;  the 
highest  commendation  of  General  Brownlow,  his  ideal  hero,  furnisli 
scenes  of  fine  adventure.  In  reviewing  his  ahare  in  the  government  of 
India,  the  writer  is  generonaly  content  to  go  without  reward,  and 
owns  that  Talleyrand's  "surtout  point  de  zelc"  comes  near  to  being 
the  best  answer  to  the  private  cutbnsiasm  of  a  public  servant — Mr 
AufrusttiH  Hare  \i&s  turned  hh  steps  from  Southcru  to  Northern 
Europe,  and  issues  a  little  volume  of  descriptive  sketches  of  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swetleu.*  These  sketches  are  slighter  and  less 
laden  with  matter  than  Mr,  Hare's  works  usually  are.  They  are  the 
result  of  ordinary  tours,  and  not  of  prolonged  residence,  and  consist 
merely  of  a  single  article  on  each  of  the  countries  described.  They 
will  l)e  read,  however,  with  interest,  and  are  illustrated  with  some 
▼ery  good  woodcuts. 

M18CELIANEOLS. — Mr.  J.  AUanson  Picton,  M.P.,  gives  us  a  series 
of  short  lectures  on  "The  Conilid  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy, "f 
marked  as  much  by  their  high  tone  as  by  their  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  time  and  their  clear  and  vigorous  exposition.  His  aim  is  to 
give  "  some  help  towards  a  better  and  more  definite  direction  of  the 
vague  socialistic  aspirations  "  that  arc  now  current,  and  which  need 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  guided  into  sound  lines.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  all  Mr.  Picton'a  views  in  detail  to  recognize  that 
his  lectures  are  calculated  to  render  that  service  effectively,  and  to  prove 
very  stimidatin;^  in  the  formation  of  political  opinions.  The  con- 
cluding c1m]>tcr  is  especially  striking,  in  wliicU  the  author  urges  that 
popular  character  is  the  basis  of  popular  happiness,  and  expresses  pro- 
found confidence  not  only  in  the  material  itoprovement  but  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  future  democracy.  The  anonymous  author  of  a 
timely  and  instructive  little  work  ou  "The  Armies  of  the  Native  States 
of  India  "^  strongly  advocates  the  intervention  of  our  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  armaments  maintained  by  the  Native  State* 
in  the  heart  of  India,  which,  he  argues,  only  impoverish  the  people  of 
those  States  themselves,  and  compel  us  to  keep  larger  forces  ou 
their  frontiers  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  The  recent 
offer  by  the  native  rulers  of  troops  for  service  in  the  Soudan  and  Af- 
ghanistan may  perhaps  create  some  hesitation  in  regard  to  some  of  this 
writer's  proposals,  but  at  any  rate  he  has  brought  before  us  an 
important  question,  and  given  us  much  material  for  understanding 
and  solving  it  aright,  The  armies  of  the  Native  States,  it  seems, 
amount  altogether  to  some  35U,0()0  men,  of  whom  none  are  either 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  own  country  or  formidable  iu 
battle  against  another,  except  the  100,U00  Ghoorkas  of  Nepaul. — 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  Vermont,  feeling  that  wc  have  lost  that  art  of 
printing  and  binding  which  once  made  "  a  handsome  book  and 
a  new  English  book  syTionymous  terms,"  seeks,  in  his  little  work 
"Who  Spoils  our  New  En^'ish  Books?"  §  to  distribute  the  blame 
among  author,  publisher,  printer,  paper-maker,  ink-maker,  bookbiuder. 


*  "Sketches  io  HolUtuI  uid  ScanJiuavia. " 
Smith.  Elder  k  Co. 
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and  consumer.  He  docs  so  pretty  evenly  all  round,  but  thinks 
the  publiabcr  in  particular  must  lay  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
if  an  era  of  Pickering  and  Wliittingham  is  to  return.  His 
remarks  are  always  well  weighed,  and  deserve  careful  consideration. — 
Mr.  Bright's  "  History  of  Dorking  and  the  Neighbouring  Parishes/'  ♦ 
though  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  and  showing  some  indications  of 
carelessness,  is  yet  a  useful  toi>ographical  work,  which  gives  much 
interesting  information  about  that  charming  district. —  Mr.  F,  G. 
Heath's  "Tree  Goesip"t  *8  a  scries  of  short  notes  and  papers 
descriptive  of  some  of  what  the  author  well  calls  "  the  byeways  of  tree 
life,"  facts  about  trees  that  are  not  usually  found  treated  in  books  on 
the  subject.  The  book  is  well  writteu,  and  is  full  of  various  interest. — 
Under  the  title  of  "Rome,  its  Princes,  Priests,  and  People,"  Miss 
Maclaughlin  publishes  a  translation  of  Silvaqui's  "  Court  and  Society 
of  Rome  in  the  Eiglilh  aud  Ninth  Centuries.'*  %  '^^^^  work  abounds 
with  information,  and  the  translation  seems  on  the  whole  well  executed. 


Dorking :  B.  J.  CUrk.        t  London  :  Field  &  Tner. 
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OUR  RELATIONS   WITH  TURKEY. 


NOTES  OF  A  CONVERSATION  WITH  SIR  H.  LAYARD. 


THE  ancient  policy  of  Kngland  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
indepeudcncc  of  the  Turkish  Empire  vas  founded  upon  the 
conviction  that  it  was  of  importance  to  this  country  to  have  in  the 
east  of  Kurope  and  in  Asia  a  Power  friendly  to  her,  upon  whose  aid 
and  sympathy  she  could  rely  in  governing  her  Mahommedau  papula- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficiently  strong  State  to  maintain  its 
rule  in  the  East,  and  to  prevent  that  empire  from  falling  to  pieces. 
It  was  felt  that  if  that  great  empire  did  fall  to  pieces.  Powers  that 
might  be  hostile  to  England  would  profit  by  its  dissolution,  and 
obtain  an  accession  of  strength  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  England.  This  was  the  policy  which  was  pursued  by  the 
greatest  of  English  statesmen  firom  the  time  of  Chatham  downwards. 
This  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  those  who  succeeded 
bim,  until  Mr.  Glailstone  became  the  head  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  those  who  thought  with  bim  appeared  to  be  deter- 
mined to  reverse  that  policy.  Before  he  came  into  oQice  it  is  well 
known  ho  did  liis  utmost  by  his  speeches  and  writings  to  excite  a 
strong  feeling  in  England  against  the  Sultan  and  the  Turkish  people, 
and  agaiust  Lord  Beacousficld,  who  considered  it  in  the  interests  of 
England  to  follow  the  policy  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 
This  policy  cannot  be  called,  as  it  sometimes  is,  Lord  Beacons- 
iield's  policy,  as  in  pursuing  it  he  only  foUotred  the  example  and 
traditions  of  all  English  statesmen  up  to  that  time.  The  anti- 
cipations of  most  stateamen  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  been  fulfilled.  We  now  see 
that  the  dismemberment  has  commenced,  that  already  a  large  part 
of  what  formerly  constituted  the  Turkish  Empire  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  or  at  least  virtually  passed  under   her  sway  and 
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influence.  Other  Powers  hate  bccu  encouraged  to  follow  her 
example.  France  has  taken  poesession  of  Tunis;  England  has 
occupied  Egypt ;  Austria  threatens  to  extend  her  rule  to  Maccdouia 
and  to  the  Egean  Seaj  Italy  has  seized  Turkish  territory  in  the 
Bed  Sea ;  and  Russia  is  only  anticipating  the  time  when  she  wtU 
probably  take  possession  of  a  still  lai^er  portion  of  Turkish  territory 
in  Asia  Minor. 

Of  late  yeara  those  who  have  supported  this  policy  of  maintaining 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  hare  been 
accused  of  abetting  the  Turks  in  their  bad  government,  and  of  being 
what  is  commonly  called  philo-Turks ;  but  sentiment  has  really  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  policy,  and  the  accusation  is  as  groundless  as 
it  is  absurd.  It  is  from  no  sympathy  for  the  Turks  in  their  cvA 
deeds  that  those  who  advocated  this  policy  desire  to  support  the 
Ottoman  Krapirc.  England  has  cudcavourcd  at  all  times  to  improve 
the  Turkish  administration ;  all  her  representatives  in  the  East  have 
pursued  the  same  conduct.  Whilst  upholding  Turkey  and  resisting 
any  attempt  at  undue  interference  in  its  affairs,  they  have  done  their 
beat  to  persuade  the  Turkish  Government  that  it  was  to  their  inte- 
rest  to  govern  their  couutry  justly  and  well,  and  to  treat  wilb  perfect 
equality  all  classes  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  whether  Christians  or 
Mahommcdaus.  Tliat  has  been  the  cardinal  point  of  the  policy  of 
all  the  representativea  of  England  in  Turkey  during  this  century. 
The  Turks  were  so  persuaded  that  England  was  their  friend  that 
they  willingly  listened  to  the  advice  given  to  them  by  her  represen- 
tatives, who  were  consequently  able  to  hold  much  firmer  language, 
and  to  effect  a  great  deal  more  than  those  of  most  other  European 
countries.  It  may  be  said  with  some  confidence,  that  almost  all 
the  reforms  that  have  taken  place  in  Turkey,  and  all  advancement 
and  progress  made  by  her  in  civilization,  have  been  mainly  due  to 
the  advice — if  you  like  it,  the  pressure — of  the  English  representa- 
tives at  Constantinople. 

It  was  this  policy  that  T  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  continue 
and  maintain.  My  kuowledge  of  Turkey  convinced  me  that  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  late 
Government — views  which  were  in  accordance  with  my  own 
opinions — was  to  obtain  a  personal  intlucucc  over  the  Sultan.  It 
roust  be  remembered  that  the  Sultan  is  all-powerful  in  his  dominions; 
that  the  Porte  is  merely  a  collection  of  departments  of  the  State, 
which  has  no  actual  influence  whatever  ;  that  he  may  dismiss  at 
any  moment  any  Minister  at  his  good  pleasure  ;  that  every  ques- 
tion is  finally  decided  by  him.  No  previous  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  had  more  influence,  or  has  taken  a  more  direct  share  in 
public  affairs  than  the  present   one.     Formerly  the  Sultan^  although 
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perfectly  free  to  act  as  he  thonght  fit,  being  entirely  despotic,  gene- 
rally accepted  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  or  of  the  Porte;  that  is  to  say, 
thut  upon  almost  every  question,  except  one  of  very  great  magnitude 
in  vhich  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  gravely  concerned,  he 
allowed  his  Ministers  to  pursue  the  course  they  thought  fit,  merely 
requiring  them  to  submit  to  him  their  upiuious  and  decisions,  which 
he  almost  always,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  confirmed.  But  the  present 
Sulurn  has  taken  the  direction  of  aflairs  completely  into  his  owa 
hands ;  not  only  the  greatest  but  the  smallest  questions  are  referred 
to  him  and  decided  by  him.  He  is  a  man.  of  considerable  ability, 
of  very  liberal  and  ealightcued  vicM's  considering  his  education,  and 
animated,  I  brlieve,  with  a  cnnncientious  desire  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects  of  all  classes,  lie  has,  no  doubt,  very  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  iu  many  cases  is  unable  to  carry 
out  his  good  intentions.  His  position  is  an  extremely  difficult  one  ; 
he  has  to  struggle  against  ancient  traditions  and  religious  prejudices, 
against  a  strong  party  in  the  State  opposed  tu  all  reforms,  and 
esDecially  to  all  reforms  cmauating  from  the  Christian  Powers,  Bat 
during  the  time  I  was  at  Constantinople  I  may  say  conscientiously 
that  Turkey  was  indebted  for  nearly  every  improvement  and  every 
reform  to  the  Sultan  personally.  I  believe  I  succeeded  ui  obtaining 
more  personal  iuHucuee  over  him  thau  any  English  ambassador  ever 
obtained  over  a  Turkish  sovereign.  T  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly seeing  him ;  a  week  rarely  passed  that  I  did  not  do  so  two 
or  three  times  in  the  course  of  it.  I  alwava  found  him  rcadv  to 
listen  to  advice  and  to  act  upon  it  if  in  hia  power.  Owing  to  the 
influence  which  England  then  possessed  we  were  able  to  accom- 
plish many  important  things.  Through  it  we  obtained  the 
cession  of  Cyprus  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  not  (as  it  has  been 
stated  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  late  (xovernmcnt)  by  undue 
pressure  and  threats,  hut,  no  doubt,  by  oSering  the  Sultan  in  return 
our  assiataucc  in  defending  his  Asiatic  territories  from  future  iu- 
TmsioD.  We  obtained  from  him  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha,  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt.,  who  at  once  abdicated  npon  the  summons  of  hia 
Suzeraiu.  Wc  obtained  the  convcDtiou  by  which  Turkey  pledges  herself 
to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  accords  us  facilitiei 
for  doing  so.  Through  the  personal  influence  I  possessed  over  him 
I  was  able  constantly  to  ohtaiu  the  dismissal  of  provincial  governors 
who  had  exceeded  their  authority  and  ill-treated  the  [Mpulations  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  And  althomA  '>  wjih  not  possible  to  obtain 
for  the  Armenians  all  that  Ijord  J  ""rmucnt  desired  tu 

obtain  for  them,  and  which  I  *  'ure,  yrt  some 

progress  was  made  towai  ■<*  adiuiui- 
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remember  that  there  arc  certain  things  wlitch  it  is  unreasonable 
to  Bskt  nnd  which  the  Suhan  could  not  conaistently  irith  his  poaitiun 
graut.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  la  dealing  with,  Turkey,  that  after 
all  there  are  conce&siuns  which  uo  Sultan  can  make  with  due  regard 
to  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  empire.  But  all  reforms  relating 
to  the  better  adraiulstratiou  of  the  country,  to  the  treatment  with 
equal  justice  of  Christians  and  Mahomraedans,  and  to  the  security  of 
life  and  property  we  can  fairly  and  justly  ask  for ;  and  these  I  never 
hesitated  to  impress  upon  the  Sultan  the  necessity  of  conceding.  Ih 
mention  these  things  in  order  to  show  how  exceedingly  important™ 
it  is  for  the  EugHsh  i-eprcsentative  at  Constantinople  to  maintain 
a  personal  influence  over  the  Sultau. 

Rut  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has  pursued  a  directly  opposite 
policy  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  I  have  already  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  the  causes  to  which  I  attribute  the  ill-fcclinj; 
and  resentment  of  the  Sultan  towards  the  present  Ministry.  My 
recall  was  effected  in  a  manuer  to  render  it  as  offensive  to  the  Saltan 
as  possible-  A  despatch,  in  which  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  the  defects  in  his  administration  and  the  instances  of  bad  govern^ 
nient  which  had  been  brought  to  my  notice — a  despatch  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  alone — was 
published  to  the  world.  A  special  ambassador  was  sent  to  lecture  Uio 
Sultan  and  to  reprimand  him  in  terms  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  addressed  to  an  independent  sovereign.  He  was  threatened  with  a 
warlike  demonstration  by  our  fleet.  The  English  and  French 
(xovernoicuts  addressed  a  joint  note  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  thus 
passing  over  his  suzerain,  to  whom  the  matters  it  concerned  ought 
to  have  been  submitted.  This  caused  the  Sultan  very  deep  offence. 
Lord  Duffcriu,  accredited  to  the  Sultan  as  Her  Majesty's  anibu- 
sador,  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  carry  out  a  policy  diametrically  oppoKil 
to  his  interests  and  his  rights-  He  was  so  much  irritated  by  these 
lirocccdings  that  it  is  well  known  that,  on  Lord  Duffcrin's  return  to 
Constantinople  from  his  special  mission,  the  Sultan  even  refnsed  tn 
see  him,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Constantiuople  without 
presenting  his  letters  of  recall. 

Whilst  the  Sultan  has  sent  a  special  embassy  to  this  country  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  England,  wc 
have  left  him  without  an  ambassador ;  and  it  is  not  known  when  the 
representative  of  the  Queen  rceeutly  named  will  proceed  to  his  poit. 
^Vud  this  at  a  most  critical  moment,  when  it  is  of  the  uttnost 
importance  to  have  some  one  at  Constantinople  who  enjoys  die 
confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  communicate  dircctlv 
with  the  Sultan.  In  addition  tu  all  these  things,  it  is  uudcntoo^ 
that  the  Govemincnt  called  upou  the  I'ortc  to  accept  the  oonven- 
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tion  recently  concluded  with  the  other  Powers,  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  (yoreramcnt  itself  in  the  first  instance  disapproved, 
threatening  to  send  their  passports  to  Mustirus  Pacha  and  the  special 

_    ambassador  unless  they  signed  it  within  forty-eight  hours. 

I  The  consequences  of  this  policy  have  been  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
Had  we  maintained  our  former  relations  with  the  Sultan,  it  is  most 

—  ]>rob&bIo  that  the  Egyptian   question,  which  has  cost  Knglaud  the 

P  sacrifice  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  would  never  have  arisen. 
As  I  have  said,  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever,  acting  with  my  French 
colleague,  in  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  the  deposition  of  Ismail 
Pacha  and  his  expulsion   from   Egvpt.      I    dn  not   stop  to  inquire 

(whether  the  policy  then  pursued  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  one;  1 
snerely  wish  to  point  out  that  such  woa  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  in  Egypt,  that  he  could,  without  any 
difficulty  whatever,  dismiss  its  ruler  and  appoint  his  successor.  Can 
any  one  suppose  that,  if  our  influence  had  been  maintained,  there 
would  have  been  any  dilticnlty  whatever  in  dealing  with  Arabi  Pacha, 
A  and  in  preventing  the  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  bombardment 

■  of  Alexandria,  the  battle  of  TcI-cl-Kebir,  and  the  ultimate  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt  by  Engli.sh  troops.  Arabi  Pacha  was  a  man  infinitely 
leu  powerful  than  Ismail,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  obeyed  a  summons  uf  the  Sultau  to  present  himself  at  Con* 
Btantinopic,  and  that  the  war  which  subsequently  ensued  would  have 

B  been  avoided. 

■  To  the  unfortunate  change  of  policy  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  to  the  manner  iu  which  wc  have  treated  the  Sultan,  I  attribute 
the  very  grave  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now  involvetl.  Russia 
has  alwavs  been  reatly  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity,  when 
England  was  inrolved  in  difficulties,  to  make  a  further  stride  in  the 
JBaat,  and  to  carry  out  her   secular  policy— a  policy  which  she  has 

H  been  steadily  following  for  the  last  150  years. 

B      We    know    how,    when    the   hands    of    England    were    tied   in 

■  consequence   of  the  Franco-German    war,    she    was  able  to  pursue 
'  that  policy  with   impunity,  and,  without    the    fear   of  interference 

on  the  part  of  uny  European  Power,  to  tear  up  that  part  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  which  prevented  her  from  fortifying  Scbustopol 
and  reconstructing  her  fleet  ia  the  Black  Sea.  She  now  sees  us 
engaged  in  war  iu  Egypt ;  she  finds  that,  owing  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  England  is  left  without  one 
ally  in  Europe ;  that  we  have  affronted  both  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  cannot  rely  upou  them  ;  that  wc  arc  upon  far  from  friendly 
■terms  with  France.  She  believes,  therefore,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
^^ar  with  her  we  could  count  upon  no  support  from  any  European 
State.     She  takes  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  make  further 
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progress  in  the  far  East  and  to  advance  anotlier  step  towards  oar 
Indian  frontiers.  She  has  placed  us  in  the  unfortunate  altematire 
of  having  to  choose  between  war  and  Iiumiliatiou :  for  to  accept 
what  she  hafl  done  would  he  to  admit  that  we  are  powerless  to  ^ 
oppose  her  and  can  be  insulted  and  offended  with  impunity.  Wit  ■ 
may  endeavour  to  justify  tu  ourselves  an  acceptance  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred,  and  the  country  may  be  led  to  believe  that 
Russia  has  given  us  sufficient  satisfaction,  but  we  shall  never  be  ablo 
to  persuade  Eastern  peoples  that  we  have  not  recoiled  before  her 
menaces.  They  cannot  understand  how  such  questions  cau  Ire  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  when  they  see  that  Russia  has  openly 
menaced  us,  that  she  has  attacked  our  ally  and  slaughtered  that 
ally's  subjects^  that  oar  Commission  which  was  to  have  acted  with 
the  Russian  Commistiou  has  been  insulted  and  compelled  to 
withdraw,  and  that  England  has  patiently  snbmitted  to  these  acts 
of  aggression  directed  against  herself,  they  cannot  but  believe 
that  we  are  powerless  to  tippose  Russia ;  and  such  being  their 
conviction,  they  will  naturally  turn  to  her  rather  than  to  England. 
But  unfortunately,  as  we  can  no  longer  count  upon  the  Saltan, 
as  we  have  alienated  him  from  England,  and  have  deeply  offended 
him,  we  are  deprived  of  that  assistance  which  would  enable  us  to 
carry  on  a  war  with  Russia  with  effect.  Had  Turkey  been  our 
ally,  the  DardancHcs  would  have  been  open  to  us,  and  it  is  in  the 
Black  Sea  that  in  the  case  of  war  with  Russia  she  is  most  vulnerable. 
It  is  now  said,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France  have  called  upon  the  Sultan  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  and  to 
dose  the  Dardaucllcs  against  us,  and  have  even  threatened  to  make 
him  rcKponsible  for  the  consequences  either  if  the  Dardanelles  are 
open  to  us,  or  if  we  force  them.  If  we  forced  them,  it  could  only 
be  at  a  great  ribk  aud  great  loss,  and  the  consequence  would  further 
!»,  that  instead  of  having  l\irkey  as  our  friend  and  ally,  we  should 
compel  her  to  join  our  enemies. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  one  of  our  main  olyecla  should 
be  to  eject  the  Russians  from  Batouu,  and  to  restore  that  port  to 
Turkey.  If  we  could  renew  our  ancient  relations  and  alliauce 
with  the  Turks,  and  induce  the  Sultan  to  join  with  us  in  a  war 
with  Russia,  we  ought  in  return  to  obtain  the  rcstitntiou  to  hini 
of  Batouu.  It  was  a  grave  error  on  the  pari  of  the  CoDgren 
of  Berlin  to  have  compelled  the  Turks  to  cede  Bateau  to 
Russia.  There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  if  England 
had  declared  her  determination  not  to  permit  its  cession,  Runis, 
rather  than  incur  the  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the  Congress,  voold 
not  have  pressed  her  demand  for  it.  With  the  Black  Sea  closed  agstnst 
us,  Russia  cau  make  use  of  Batoun  as  a  base  of  operations.    That 
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port  is  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Odessa,  whence  the  Russian 
Government  can  send  troops,  ammunition,  and  all  the  necessaries  of 
war  to  her  armies  iu  Turliuataii,  which  otherwise  she  would  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  supplying.  The  danger  of  allowing  Russia  to 
occupy  BatouQ  had  been  long  forcseeuj  and  one  of  the  most  fatal 
results  of  the  late  BusM-Turkiah  war  was  the  cession  of  that  port 
to  her. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  this  couutry  is  determined  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  and  to  prevent  her  obtaining  an  all- 
powerfnl  iufluenco  in  the  whole  of  Asia  dangerous  to  our  Indian 
Umpire,  wc  must  return  to  our  ancient  policy  as  regards  Turkey, 
which  has  been  so  strongly  denonncpil  by  Mr,  Gladstone  aud  the 
Radical  party.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  late  to  do  so,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  results  of  the  late  war  further  elements  of  dissolution 
have  been  introduced  into  the  empire. 

But  much  can  yet  be  done.  Turkey  is  still  a  considerable 
empire,  and  the  Sultan  a  very  powerful  sovereign,  not  only  as  the 
ruler  of  warlike  races,  but  as  the  head  of  the  Mahommedan 
religion,  la  the  latter  capacity  he  still  exercises  an  immense 
influence  over  the  Mussulman  populations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  his  assistance  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  in  dealing 
with  those  Mahommcdaus  who  arc  under  our  rule.  The  people  uf 
this  country  must  be  shown  that  they  have  been  misled  in  being 
induced  to  believe  that  in  guaranteeing  the  indcpendcuce  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  in  forming  an  alliance  with  Turkey,  wc  in  any 
way  countenance  or  encourage  bwl  government.  On  the  contrary, 
if  that  alliance  existed,  and  if  we  could  restore  our  ancient  friendship, 
England  would  be  able  to  promote  the  cause  of  civilization,  aud  to 
obtain  the  iutrodnction  of  such  improvements  and  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  would  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Christian  and  other  populations.  At  the  same  time  we  should  have 
a  powerful  ally  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  which  must  inevit- 
ably take  place  sooner  or  later.  It  is  useless  to  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that  the  object  of  Rnsaia  is,  if  not  for  the  present  the 
actual  invasion  of  India,  to  occupy  such  a  position  as  will  enable  her 
at  any  time  to  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  that  couutry,  and  to 
prevent  England  from  opposing  her  views  and  policy,  not  only 
in  Asia  but  in  Europe— in  fact,  to  paralyze  the  action  of  this 
country. 

Not  only  have  we  neglected  Turkey,  but  wc  have  neglected  Persia 
as  a  further  barrier  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East.  We 
formerly  sent  able  statesmen  to  that  country  to  represent  us.  We 
did  our  utmost  to  conciliate  the  Persians  and  their  Government, 
«jid  Persia,  like  Turkey,  looked  to  England  as  her  friend  aud  ally. 
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But  that  policy  too  has  of  late  years  been  rerersed.  We  Iiare 
allowed  Persia  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Eossia.  We  hate  con- 
sequently at  this  moment  both  Tnrkey  and  Persia  against  as,  and 
can  count  upon  neither  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  these  circumstances  which  renders  Russia  indifferent  to 
our  protests  and  remonstrances,  and  encourages  her  to  make  further 
advances  towards  our  Indian  frontier. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  an  alliance  with  Turkey  would 
insure  us  at  all  times  the  services  of  some  of  the  finest  troops  in  the 
world,  if  placed  under  English  ofiScers — troops  which  the  late  war  haa 
proved  are  more  than  a  match  for  any  possessed  by  Russia. 
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THE  NATIVE  ARMIES   OF  INDIA. 


AT  a  time  when — iu  reference  to  certain  coutingencieB — wo  are 
reckosingup  the  military  resources  of  India,  it  is  important  to 
cotisidcr  iu  general  terms  what  really  are  the  Native  forces  of  that 
_    empire. 

I        As  is  well  known,  the  Native  troopti  belungiug  to  the  British  Indian 

Government,  and  bound  to  serve  the  British  Sovereign,  number  about 

130,000  men  of  all   arms.     They  arc  distributed  among  the   three 

I   Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  consist  of  three 

armies — thjit  is,  one  army  in   each  of  the  three  Presidencies.     This 

»  total  strength  is  certainly  moderate  for  lo  extensive  and  ^lopnlous  an 
Empire  as  India.  From  motives  of  policy  as  well  as  of  hnance,  it 
has  been  kept  comparatively  low  ever  since  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  and 

»i5  now  hardly  balf  as  large  as  it  was  before  that  grave  epoch.  It  is 
really  on  a  peace  footing — that  is  to  say,  in  time  of  profound  tran- 
quillity the  Government  could  not  do  with  fewer  Native  soldiers.     In 

_   time  of  war  or  trouble  it  would   have   to  be  increased  considerably. 

I  And  to  a  certain  extent  such  increase  would  be  practicable — that  is  to 
say,  the  men  necessary  for  the  augmentation  could  be  procured.  In 
former  days  such  augmentation  would  have  been  easily  feasible;  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  recruiting  authority  had  only  to 
hold  up  his  hand  and  a  hundred  meu  would  spring  forward,  while  the 
head  of  a  district  could  embody  a  thousand  soldiers  almotit  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  It  was  thus  currently  believed  that  the  Indian 
Government,  with  300  millions  of  Asiatic  subjects  under  its  sway^ 
besides  more  than  50  millions  in  the  Native  8tatcs,  had  a  virtually 
unlimited  supply  of  soldiers  available.  There  might  be  difficulty  in 
arming,  equipping,  maintaining,  and  transporting  very  large  foreea. 
But  in  procuring  the  men  there  would  be,  it  was  believed,  no  difficulty 
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whatever,  and  in  actual  experience  tberc  was  mnch  groand  for  this 
belief.  For  some  time  past^  howeTer,  this  condition  of  things  has 
been  changing.  The  progress  of  the  change  was  duly  known  to  the 
authorities,  and  within  the  lost  few  years  its  effects  have  become 
plainly  apparent.  Indeed,  during  the  last  Afghan  war  in  1878-80, 
it  forced  itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  authorities,  inasmuch  as 
then,  almost  for  the  first,  perhaps  for  the  very  first,  time  in  the  mili- 
tary history  of  India,  there  was,  if  not  exactly  a  difficulty,  at  any 
rate,  a  want  of  facility,  in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  good^rccrnits. 
The  pbcuomeuon  was  more  perceptible  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  tb&u 
anywhere  else,  but  it  was  seen  also  in  aeveral  of  the  districts  whence 
the  best  troops  of  the  Bengal  army  are  drawn. 

The  causes  of  the  change  are  not  very  far  to  seek.  In  some 
respects  they  may  produce  disappointment ;  hut  if  tmsatisfactory  to 
the  military  commander,  or  to  the  political  administrator,  they  are 
satisfactory  to  the  economist  and  the  philanthropist.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  con* 
scription  in  India.  Not  only  ore  the  forces  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  but  this  enlistment  has  been  cither  for  all  the  working 
days  of  a  lifetime,  or  else  for  a  long  term.  The  military  service  has 
been  regarded  as  a  lifc-Ioug  provision,  affording  subsistence  dnring 
the  active  years  and  a  pension  in  old  age.  Dismissal  from  the  scrrice 
has  been  dreaded  as  a  heavy  punishment,  turning  a  man  loose  on  the 
world,  and  upsetting  nil  his  plans.  The  long  continuance  of  war, 
rapine,  and  revolution  formerly  restricted  all  ordinary  and  civil  occu- 
pations. The  profession  of  arms,  in  its  various  branches,  regular  and 
irregular,  dominated  over  all  other  professions,  and  often  almost 
absorbed  them.  Employment  was  generally  scanty,  work  slack,  and 
wages  low.  Agriculture  was  depressed  by  spoliation  or  devastation, 
and  enterprise  retarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  wage  was 
higher  than  the  wages  ordinarily  earned  in  civil  employments.  Again, 
by  the  breaking  up  of  defeated  armies  belonging  to  conquered  nation- 
alities, and  the  disbandraent  of  levies,  large  numbers  of  men  were 
thrown  out  of  that  employ  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed. 
Consequently  the  coiiii)aratively  high  military  pay  offered  by  the 
British  Government,  and  the  prospective  permanency  of  its  service, 
proved  very  attractive  to  many  people.  Hence,  the  ranks  of  its  army 
were  brimming  full,  and  there  were  numbers  always  waiting  at  the 
gates  of  military  authority  hoping  for  admission.  This  tendency 
doubtless  grew  less  and  less  as  British  rule  became  cstablisheil,  and 
aa  the  country  settled  down.  But  the  tradition  long  survived,  and 
indeed  lasted  with  but  little  diminution  up  to  the  ejuch  of  1857.  fl 
When,  during  the  disturbances  which  followed  that  wonderful  out-  ^ 
break,  local  levies  were  wanted  in  many  districts,  the  ease  with  which 
the  district  officers  obtained  men  caused  an  impression  that  the  supply 
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of  soldiers  wax  still  unimpaired.  But  after  the  restoration  of  peace 
an  improved  era  set  in,  being  produced  by  causes  affecting  many 
other  countries  besides  India.  Public  work.s,  notably  railway.s  aud 
cauaU,  were  constructed  on  a  scale  and  at  a  speed  previously  unknown. 
Nev  industriea  sprang?  up,  aud  there  was  a  general  movement  iu 
society.  Employment  became  brisk,  and  wages  rose.  ThuB  in  erery 
direction  the  population,  which  always  had  a  tendency  to  increase, 
ronltiplied  faster  than  ever.  All  this  made  cultivation  expaud,  and 
this  again  enlarged  the  sphere  of  occupation.  Further,  many  local 
establishments,  notably  the  police,  became  more  highly  oi^anized,  and 
were  better  paid  tbau  formerly,  and  thus  again  many  were  drawu 
into  civil  employ.  The  pohee,  particidarly,  engaged  many  who  would 
in  former  days  have  enlisted  in  the  army  or  joined  local  levies. 

Thus  able-bodied  men,  afibrding  good  fighting  material,  became 
less  inclined  than  formerly  to  enlist  iu  the  army,  unless  the  military 
pay  should  be  appreciably  raised.  The  Government,  however,  did 
not  raise  it  appreciably,  owing  to  financial  considerations.  Endeavours 
were  made  by  judicious  concessions  here  and  there,  by  cautious 
augmentation  of  alluwances  now  and  then,  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
military  service  in  the  eyes  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  that  was 
all.  Conaec(uently  the  army  was  no  longer  the  prize  profession 
which  it  once  had  been.  Moreover,  with  the  Indian  races,  the 
martial  spirit  decays  from  desuetude.  Tribes  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
were  notoriously  attached  to  arms  arc  now  comparatively  unwarlike. 
With  training  and  discipline  the  Native  troops  will  still  behave  very 
well ;  but  with  the  masses  of  them  there  is  hardly  now  the  pre- 
dilection for  the  fight,  the  instinct  of  physical  coutcntion,  that  there 
used  to  be.  Then,  as  their  homes  become  happier,  their  acres 
broader,  their  harvest  richer,  and  their  habits  domestic,  they 
care  not,  as  erst  they  rared,  to  turn  out  and  arm,  to  march 
towards  distant  frontiers,  aud  to  live  far  away  from  their  families. 
Thus,  although  a  decided  augmentatiou  of  military  pay — supposing; 
that  Government  could  afford  this,  which,  however,  it  could  not — 
might  offer  a  temptation  to  some  and  might  attract  additional  men 
to  the  standards,  yet  it  probably  would  not  make  a  very  marked 
difference.  For  the  fact  has  come  to  pass  that  masses  of  men 
refrain  from  enlisting  because  they  can  do  better  at  home;  and  no 
pay  which  the  State  reasonably  could  offer  would  induce  them  to 
quit  the  places  they  love,  and  the  work  to  which  they  are  habituated. 

llius,  although  the  British  Indian  Government  can  well  maintain 
a  native  army  of  130,000  men  on  a  peace  footing,  which  might  be 
raised  on  emergency  to  a  war  footing — although  it  could  put,  say, 
two  army  corps  tuto  the  field,  and  could  muster  a  great  force  for 
internal  defence — still,  it  has  not  for  general  purposes,  or  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  an  indefinitely   large  supply  of  available 
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soldiers.  It  may  once  hare  had  sucli  a  supply,  but  it  has  not  nov. 
Probably,  the  thought  of  the  mighty  nnmfaera  of  the  Indian 
people  may  give  foreign  nations  the  idea  tiiat  the  supply  is  still 
iucxbaustibic ;  pcrliaps  tbc  prevalence  of  such  an  idea  may  be 
salutary.  But  Jinglishmen  vill  donbtless  desire  to  measure  the 
national  strength  in  this  particular,  ho  that  they  roay  be  under  no 
delusion  in  quiet  times,  aiid  may  suffer  no  disappointment  in  the 
day  of  need. 

If,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  actual  truth  may  give  rise  to  some 
anxiety,  may  recder  our  military  confidence  one  degree  or  so  lower, 
still  it  is  consoling  from  other  points  of  view.  For  it  goes  to  show 
tliat,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  some  to  the  contrary,  India  is 
prospering,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  subsistence^  no  shrinkage  of 
occuf]atiou,  no  discontent  with  the  wages  at  home,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  searching  for  wages  abroad ;  that  the  people  are  not 
pressed  for  food,  and  arc  not  gcttiug  poorer  uud  poorer.  Indeed, 
a  more  significant,  even  a  more  signal,  proof  of  India's  domestic 
prosperity  could  hardly  be  adduced  than  this  growing  trouble  in  respect 
to  recruiting,  if  trouble  it  ought  to  be  called. 

But  apart  from  political  economy  and  social  progress,  and  apart 
from  the  comparative  paucity  in  numbers  of  the  Native  array 
belonging  to  the  British  fiovernment,  we  may  well  be  led,  for 
military  reasons,  to  consider  whether  this  Native  army  represents 
the  only  Native  force  at  the  ultimate  disposal  of  tlic  Indian  (Tovern- 
ment,  and  whether  there  are  not  other  military  resources  that  can 
be  called  out  in  case  of  necessity  ?  To  this  question  it  may  bo 
answered  that  happily  there  are  such  additional  resources. 

To  any  one  who  takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  military 
situation  in  India,  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  are  large  forces  in 
the  Native  States,  a  part  of  which  forces  would,  if  required,  be 
loyally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government.  It  may 
be  well  here  to  recollect  that  these  States  are  of  many  sorts  and 
sizes.  Statistically,  their  total  number  is  450,  but  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  this  number  represents  States  capable  of  putting 
troops  into  the  field.  In  round  figures  they  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more 
than  50  millions  of  souls.  The  sum  total  of  their  revenues 
caODOt  be  precisely  stated,  but  may  probably  exceed  15  millions 
sterling  annually.  Though  sovereigns  in  their  own  dominions,  the 
Native  Princes  are  all  more  or  leas  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government,  as  suzerain  and  paramount  power.  The  aggregate  of 
their  forces  cannot  be  stated  with  the  precision  which  would  arise 
from  regular  returns.  But  it  has  often  been  collated  in  general 
terms  and  may  be  set  forth  approximately  as  follows  : — 
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Cavalry,    regular 

„  irregular 

Artillery         „ 
Infantry,  regiibr 
„  irregular 


ICeB. 

Id.OOO 

68,oon 

90,000 
182,000 


Total 


345.000 


This  total  ttUI  at  once  appear  to  be  very  large ;  but  as  a  statistical 
fact,  it  cau  hardly  be  far  from  the  reality.  Au  inquirer  will  at  once 
say: — If,  with  200  iniUiuuB  of  population,  the  British  Government 
maintains  a  native  army  of  only  130,000  men,  how  can  the  natives, 
with  a  population  of  50  millionsj  maintain  forces  amounting  to  345,000 
men  ?  Indeetl,  the  comparison  is  at  Brst  sight  wonderful,  but  may 
be  partly  at  least  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  first,  in  most 
(though  not  in  all)  of  these  States,  the  armed  forces  include  what, 
in  British  territory,  would  be  reckoned  as  regular  police.  Now  the 
regular  police  of  British  India  has  a  strength  of  147,000  meu,  more 
or  less  armed  and  drilled.  If  these  were  added  to  tlie  British  Native 
army  the  total  would  be  27rj000,  a  figure  still  below  the  nominal 
strength  of  the  forces  iu  the  Native  States.  But  whcu  due  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  this,  and  also  for  the  consideration  that  thero 
is  a  European  army  in  India  besides  the  Native,  there  remain  the 
two  facts — first,  that  the  Native  States  have  a  fur  larger  proportion 
of  troops  than  the  British  territory;  second,  that  they  have  a  greater 
facility  in  procuring  men  than  the  British  Government.  \Mjat, 
it  will  be  asked,  cau  be  the  causes  of  this  greater  facility  ? 
Vi'eU,  one  cause  can  be  nothing  less  than  this,  that  in  the  Native 
States,  employment  and  wages  are  not  so  good,  prosperity  not  so 
expansive,  as  in  the  British  territories  ;  consequently,  the  military 
wage  in  the  Native  States  is  relatively  higher  and  men  are  more 
ready  to  accept  it.  By  the  endowments  of  Nature,  the  Native  States 
are  physically  less  rich,  more  rugged,  hilly,  or  mountainous  than  the 
British  territories ;  eousequcutly,  the  population  is  less  settled  or 
lixed  in  its  habits,  and  mure  willing  to  adopt  the  migratory  life  of 
the  camp  and  the  cantonment.  Again,  in  the  Native  States  the 
peaceful  elements  arc  less  dominant  than  in  the  British  territories  ; 
consequently,  the  people  are  more  retentive  of  their  martial  traditions 
and  less  disposed  to  turn  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare ;  whereas 
we  have  just  seen  how  under  British  rule  the  warlike  spirit  among 
the  natives — in  the  absence  of  that  patriotism  whicb  always  animates 
the  European  races — rapidly  wanes.  The  above  comparison  is 
made  in  general  terms  only,  and  there  are  large  exceptions  on  both 
sides ;  for  instance,  there  are  some  native  territories  as  richj  peaceful 
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and  prosperous  as  tbcy  well  could  be ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc 
some  British  districts  wild,  poor  and  warlike. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  quality,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  hazard  any  staicmcut  of  the  number  of  mea  really  effective  out  of 
the  345,000.  Nor  could  any  such  preeision  be  attained  withont  an 
inspection  of  these  forces  by  British  officers,  a  measure  out  of  the 
question  for  many  reasons.  In  general  terms  it  may  he  stated  that 
a  small  part  only  is  really  efiicieut ;  but  out  of  so  large  a  whole  at 
this,  a  small  part  would  represent  a  considerable  force,  which  might 
be  wielded  as  a  potent  auxiliary  by  au  organizing  Power  like  the 
British.  And  if  we  made  up  our  minds  to  draw  largely  upon  this 
resource,  it  would  be  very  possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  a  great 
part  of  these  forces. 

Ad  inquirer  will  next  ask  about  the  loyalty  and  trustworthiness  of 
these  forces  ?  Well,  tliey  are  as  loyal  and  trustworthy  as  the  Native 
army  of  the  British  GoTcrnmcnt,  and  as  the  natives  of  India  generally. 
Native  loyalty  depends  largely,  no  doubt,  on  that  good  and  just  ad- 
ministration which  will,  as  wc  may  hope,  always  be  maintaiucd.  Bnt 
it  also,  in  part,  depends  on  the  opinion  which  the  people  have  regarding 
British  pride,  power  and  resolution,  also  regarding  British  resources. 
If  that  opinion  be  high,  as  it  Las  hitherto  been,  if  England  proves 
herself  equal  to  emergencies,  va  she  bos  heretofore  proved,  then  the 
forces  of  the  Native  States  will  be  as  well  disposed  as  the  rest  of  their 
conntrymen.  If  England  were  to  fall  back,  or  vacillate,  or  deteriorate 
generally,  then  all  India  would  begin  to  shake,  and,  of  course,  these 
Native  forces  would  feci  the  concussion,  and  would  succumb  to 
temptation.  But  it  happens  that  there  are  particular  causes  which 
tend  to  keep  these  forces  loyal,  and  might  iuduce  them,  for  a  while 
at  least,  to  withstand  temptation.  For  their  immediate  masters,  Uieir 
Native  Sovereigns,  are  bound  in  many  ways  to  the  British  Government 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  British  power  were  to  collapse,  most  of  the 
Native  States  would  be  smothered  in  the  ruins,  aud  that  they  know 
{nil  well.  If  a  revolntion  in  India  were  to  succeed,  there  would  be  a 
cataclysm  in  which  the  Native  States  would  be  overwhelmed,  and  tfatnr 
sovereigns  victimized.  Wc  may  trust  tliat  such  a  thing  can  never  happen, 
and  certainly  it  will  not  happen  while  the  Britisli  power  holds  together. 
Still  the  Native  Sovereigns,  knowing  themselves  to  be  safe  as  feuda- 
tories of  the  British  Empire,  dread  any  chance  of  change  in  the  Imperial 
status,  and  look  to  the  British  Government  as  their  protector  aud  m 
the  Atlas  sustaining  the  burden  of  the  general  defence.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  helped  to  keep  the  Native  States  conspicuously  loyal 
during  the  crisis  of  1857.  And  this  loyalty  of  theirs  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  enabled  the  British  to  weather  that  perilous  storm.  No 
doubt  some  of  their  troups  did  mutiny  at  that  time,  but  this  WM 
only  after  our  own  Native  troops  had  mutinied  extensively,  and  wLcd 
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many  natives  might  be  excused  for  imagining  that  the  knell  of 
England  iu  the  East  had  sounded.  Ou  the  other  hand  some  of  their 
troops  were  eminently  loyal,  and  rendered  service  which,  if  not  very 
effective  in  the  field,  was  yet  potent  in  the  moral  effect  produced  on 
native  opinion  througtiout  the  country.  Like  tbc  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  they  feel  always  a  veneration,  and  often  an  aifectioD,  for 
their  indigenous  sovereigns.  Thus  a  strong  influence  is  brought  to 
l>ear  upon  them,  tending  to  keep  them  iu  the  {>atb  of  rectitude  and 
to  withdraw  them  from  revolutionary  temptations. 

Kver  since  that  time,  ou  various  occasiona,  some  of  these  forces 
have  volunteered,  or  their  services  have  been  proffered  by  the  Native 
States  to  the  British  Government,  for  duty  in  the  field.  Several 
contingents  were  thus  employed  on  the  Trans-Indus  frontier  during 
the  last  Afghan  War.  Had  it  been  desire<l,  some  of  them  would 
have  been  found  ready  to  form  part  of  the  expedition  which  was 
despatched  to  Malta  iu  1878.  The  other  day  some  of  them  volun- 
teered to  serve  in  Egypt.  They  are  sure  to  volunteer  if  any 
operations  are  undertaken  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  In  no  caac  has 
the  Government  asked  for  any  of  them,  or  even  given  the  least  hint 
to  that  effect.  The  truth  is  that  the  Native  States  like  the  distinc- 
tion of  serving  the  Empire;  they  justly  consider  that  such  service 
consolidateH  their  position  politically.  Many  of  their  men  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  seeing  new  things  and  fresh  faces,  and  a  cheery  senti- 
ment is  diffused  among  them.  The  spirit  tbus  arising  spreads  to 
British  districts,  and  tends  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  people  in  the 
whole  Indian  Empire. 

It  will  he  said,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  contemplate  the  high 
figures  shown  above  for  the  strength  of  these  forces  in  the  Native 
States,  that  this  strength  is  much  too  high,  that  it  even  constitutes 
a  dauger  to  the  Empire.  Indeed  this  apprehensiun  has  long  l>een 
entertained  by  several  Anglo-Indian  statesmen.  Manifestly  the 
subject  is  a  delicate  ouc.  Ou  tlic  one  hand  the  British  Government 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  strength  of  these  troops  of  its  allies  ami 
feudatories,  and  steadily  strives  to  prevent  their  augmentation. 
Although  bcrc  and  there  some  increase  may  have  occurred,  there 
may  have  been  counterbalancing  decreases.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  while  the  present  strength  is  too  high,  still  it  is  not 
higher  now  than  it  has  been  even  since  the  establisbmcul  of  the 
Indian  Empire,  say  since  1H25.  What,  then,  could  the  British 
Government  do  judiciously  in  this  matter  ?  It  could  hardly 
approach  the  Native  States  with  proposals  for  a  reduction  of  their 
forces;  such  a  measure  would  provoke  very  inconvenient  misappre- 
hensions, and  no  Anglo-Indian  statesman  or  diplomatist  would  be 
found  to  recommend  it.  The  Government  can  and  does  instruct  its 
lepretentatives  at  the  Native  Courts  to  press  upon  their  respective 
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States  the  expediency  of  moderation  in   warlike  armament  and  ia 
military  expenditure.     In.  some  cases    also    there    are   conrentioDf 
limiting  and  spccifyiitif  the   armamcuts    to  be    maiutaincd   by   the 
Native  States ;  and  care  is  taken  that  these  engagements  are  carried 
into  efiect.     Possibtyj  as  the  Native  States  improve  tlieir  admimstra* 
tion,     they    may    gradually    and    qnietly    dispense   with    the    least 
organized  of  their  forces,  or  rather  convert  these  nominal  soldiers 
into    police  or  other  civil  establishments.     Or   perhaps    they  may 
limit   recruiting ;  or,  again,  as   they  grow   in  prosperity,  they  may 
find  the  same  difflcnlty  which  the  British  Government  has  found  ia 
obtainiug  men  at  the  wage  they  can  afford  to    give.     But   even  if 
they  wished   to   effi^t  any  reduction    by  discharging  soldiers,  they 
would  hardly  dare  to  attempt  it.     However  familiar  the  term  '*  dis- 
cha^c  "  may  be  to  us  British  people,  it  is  not  only  unfamiliar  with 
natives    but    very    unpopular.      It   is    opposed    to   their    ideas  and 
traditions.     The  British  Govcrnmeat  has  indeed  discharged  native 
soldiers  and  disbanded  regiments  repeatedly  ;  but  it  uc\'cr  lulled  itself 
into  the  belief  that  this  occasionally  necessary  measure  was  popular ; 
besides  the  British    Government  is  systematic  and    resolute,  which 
Native  States  are  not.     Indeed  these  States  will  never  willingly  ctsay 
anything  like  discbarge  or  disbandment,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  for 
them  to  do  so;  for  this  might  bring  about  some  internal  trouble  with 
which  they  are  not   quite   competent  to  cope.      All  this,  though  un- 
avoidable, is  to  be  regretted  politically  aud  economieaUy;  for  tbc 
Native  States  do  not  actually  need  anything  like  all  the  forces  tlicy 
maintain,  aud  the    cost  is  a    needless    drain    upon    their   finances. 
Though  they  have  elements  of  internal  trouble,  still  they  are  pro- 
tected  against  all    external   danger    by   the    xgia    of   the     British 
Government. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  uot  be  within  the  scope  of  practical 
politics  to  expect  that  any  considerable  diminution  c&u  at  present 
take  place  in  the  military  forces  of  the  Native  States.  Having  got 
them,  wc  should,  iustead  of  vainly  lamenting,  endeavour  to  make  the 
best  of  tbeni.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  something 
advantageous  may  be  made  of  them,  and  that  they  may  in  some 
degree  be  rendered  valuable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iu  the  event  of  any  serious  complica- 
tion in  Central  Asia,  or  Egypt,  or  the  Levant,  or  elsewhere,  we  , 
should  be  very  short  of  Native  Indian  troops,  if  wc  wished  to  h 
despatch  any  considerable  number  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  ™ 
British  India.  It  has  been  seen  above  that  any  rapid  augmentation 
of  the  regular  Native  army  might  be  troublesome  or  incosTenieut.  fl 
But  among  the  forces  of  the  Native  States,  as  just  described,  we  ™ 
have  good  and  abundant  material  ready  to  band.  If  it  were  deaired 
to  take  over  enough  of  them  to   make  up  a  full  army  corps, — from. 
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35,000  to  40,000  meu,  why  that  could  be  managed  at  once  ;  and, 
according  to  the  Asiatic  type  of  troops^  they  would  bo  capital  men 
too.  They  would  serve  us  with  alacrity,  while  fully  preserving  their 
dutiful  allegiance  to  their  rci)>cctive  States.  The  mcasxirc  would 
lie  popular  in  the  Native  States  also.  Such  troopa  might  either  take 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Native  army  ia  ludia — relieving  that  army 
so  far,  and  releaaiug  it  for  foreign  service — or  else  might  be  sent 
abroad  together  with  the  British  army;  it  would  be  best  that  they 
should  sec  a  little  of  lioth  kinds  of  service.  To  employ  35,fX)0  to 
■10,000  of  these  men  would  be  a  moderate  step,  and  would  amount  to 
a  real  accession  of  strength,  Doubtless,  if  another  3.1,000  men  or 
more  were  needed,  maiiing  up  the  total  to  70,000  or  80,000  men, 
such  a  contingent  could  be  obtained  from  the  Native  States.  But 
then  other  considerations  would  at  once  enter  into  our  calculations. 
The  necessary  proportion  of  European  troops  must  be  remembered. 
For  to  go  on  angmoutiug  the  native  armaments  without  prcserring 
the  due  proi>ortiou  of  Kuropean  troops  would  be  dangerous.  Of  all 
precautions  needed  for  Imperial  safety,  none  is  so  important  as  the 
preservation  of  this  proportion. 

If  these  auxiliary  forces  were  engaged  temporarily  in  the  British 
service,  there  arc  several  ways  in  which  they  might  be  employed. 
They  might  take  the  garrison  duty  at  some  of  the  stations  in  British 
India,  especially  at  those  stations  where  a  part  of  the  garrison  ia 
European.     They  might  perform  part  of  the  watch  and  ward  work 
on  the  Trans-Indus  frontier  and  other  frontiers.      Particularly  they 
might  guard  the  long  liucs  of  oar  communications  in  the  field  or  on 
a  campaign,  and  this  guardianship  is  a  laborious  but  most  essential 
operation,  the  value  of  which  will   be  appreciated  by   all   who  have 
had  to  do  with  military  transport.     It  would  not  be  well,  however, 
that  they  should  be  employed  entirely  iu  work  which,  though  essen- 
tial, is  iu  some  sense  subsidiary.     A  part  of  them  should  proceed  iu 
compauy  with  the  Euro|)can    troops  to  the  very  front   of  warfare. 
Let  anyone  contemplate  the  contingency  of  our  having  to  place  a 
considerable  European  army  in  the  field  anywhere  amidst  Asiatic  or 
North  African  regions,  and  say  how  convenient  it  would  be  to  have 
an  additional  force  of  35,000  or  70,000  Native  troops,  beside  our 
own  Native  army,  immediately  available. 
H     Here,  then,  is  one  military   resource   iu  India  on  which  we  have 
indeed  a  riglit  to  reckon,  but  on  which  we  have  not  perhaps  reckoned 
I     snfficiently.      It  rcmiiina  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  forces  of 
^bome  of  tiic  Native   States.     The  troops  of  Siudhia  are  limited  in 
^^umbcr,  bnt  very  well  drilled  and  of  fairly  good  material.     Their 
discipline  and  organization  would  entitle  tliem  to  be  among  the  first 
selected   for   British    employ.     The  troops  of  the   Protected   Sikh 
States  are  well  drilled  also  and  arc  oE  capital  material ;   besides,  they 
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have  glorious  memories  of  fighting  aide  by  side  with  the  British  ia' 
1857.     The  troops  of  Jammu-Casbmir  arc  not  quite  equal  to  those 
last  mcutioncdj  cither  in  disciptinc  or  material,  but  they  arc  passably 
good,  and  have  also  honourable  traditions  of  co-uperating  with  us  in 
the  war  of  the  mutiny.     From  the  llajputana  States  some  troops 
might  be  drawn,   which   though    neither    veil   drilled    nor    highly 
organised,  are  full  of  mettle  and  spirit.      From  the  Nizam's  Beccan, 
too,  some  troops  of  the  best  Indian  Muhammadan  stamp  could   be 
ohtaiued.      lu  the  Dcccau,  again,  there  are  Arab   troops,  as  fighting 
men  first-rate;   whether  under  all  the  circumstances  they  could  be 
advantageously  employed  may  be  a  question;   but  if  they  were  thus 
employed,  and  if  they  made  up  their  minds  to  serve  us,  then  all  the 
world   knows    how    admirably  they   would  acquit   themselves.      It 
should  be  added  that  iu  point  of  national  spirit  and  "  high  stomach  "  fl 
the  Nepaleae  troops  are  remarkable,  and  in  effective  power  the  army 
of  Nepal  ia  superior  to  the  forces  of  any  Native  State.     That  little 
army  is  composed  partly  of  Gt>rkha8,  and  without  disparagement  of  any 
other  element  among  the  Indian  armies,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that, 
all  things  taken  together,  the  Gorkhas   are  the  best   Native  troops 
that  have   yet  been   seen  in    India,      The  employment  of  Nepaleae 
trooiis  in  our  service  wonid  depend  on  political  considoratioiis  wbiob 
cauuot  conveniently  be  discussed. 

RicRAKn  Tbmplb. 
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MR.  KUSKIN,  iu  one  of  his  most  exquisite  passages,  has  told  ns 
that  "l^'lowcrs  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity :  children  lore  them  ;  tender,  coateiitcd,  ordinary  people  luve 
them.  They  arc  the  cottager's  treasure  ;  and  in  the  crovded  town 
mark,  as  with  a  little  broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the  windows  of 
the  workers  iu  whose  heart  rests  the  covenant  of  peace."  I  should 
be  nngratelul  indeed  did  I  not  fully  feel  the  force  of  this  truth ; 
but  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  beauty  of  our  woods  and  fields 
is  due  at  least  as  much  to  foliage  as  to  flowers. 

In  the  words  of  the  same  author,  "  The  leaves  of  the  herbage  at 
our  feet  take  all  kinds  of  strange  shapes,  as  if  to  invite  us  to  examine 
them.  Star-shaped,  heart-shaped,  spear-shaped,  arrow-shaped,  fretted, 
fringed,  cleft,  furrowed,  serrated,  sinuated,  in  whorU,  in  tufts,  in 
spires,  iu  wreaths,  endlessly  expressive,  deceptive,  fantastic,  never  the 
same  from  footstalk  to  blossom,  they  seem  jierjietually  to  tempt  our 
watchfulness  and  take  delight  in  outstripping  our  woudcr." 

Now,  why  is  this  marvellous  variety,  this  inexhaustible  treasury  of 
beautiful  forms  ?  Does  it  result  from  some  innate  tendency  of  each 
species?  Is  it  lutentionally  designed  to  delight  the  eye  of  man?  or 
has  the  form,  and  size,  aud  texture  some  reference  to  the  structure 
and  organization,  the  habits  and  requirements,  of  the  whole  plant  ? 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  discuss  auy  of  the  more  unusual  aud 
abuormal  forms  of  leaves :  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  or  CcpLalotus, 
the  pitfalls  of  Sarracenia  or  Barlingtonia,  the  spring-trap  leaves  of 
Dioneca,  the  scarcely  less  eflcctive  though  less  striking  contrivances  ia 
our  own  Drosera  or  Piuguicula,  nor  the  remarkable  power  of  more- 
QQent  which  many  leaves  present,  whether  in  response  to  an  external 

ttimuluB,  as  in  certain  Mimosas,  Ox&lises,  Sec.,  or  as  a  spontaneous 
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periodic  movement,  such  as  the  "  sleep  "  of  many  leaves,  or  llic  nearly 
continuous  rutatton  of  tlic  lateral  leaflets  of  Besmodium.  I  propose, 
rather,  to  ask  yon  to  consider  with  ma  the  structure,  and  especially 
the  forms,  of  the  common  every-day  leaves  of  our  woods  and  fields. 

In  talkiug  the  subject  over  with  friends,  I  have  found  a  widely 
prevalent  idea  that  the  beauty  and  variety  of  leaves  are  a  beneficent 
arrangement  made  specially  with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  and 
delight  of  man.  I  have,  again,  frequently  bccu  met  by  the  opinion 
that  there  is  some  special  form,  size,  and  texture  of  leaf  inherently 
characteristic  of  each  species ;  that  the  cellular  tissue  tends  to  "  crys- 
tallize," as  it  were,  into  some  particular  form,  quite  irrespective  of 
any  advantage  to  the  plant  itaelf. 

Neither  of  these  views  will,  I  think,  stand  the  test  of  careful 
examination. 

Tn  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  size  of  the  leaf  On  what 
does  this  depend?  In  herbs  we  very  often  see  that  the  leaves  de* 
crease  towards  the  end  of  the  shoot,  while  in  trees  the  leaves,  though 
not  identical,  arc  mnch  more  uniform,  in  size. 

i^gain,  if  wc  take  a  twig  of  liornbeam,  we  shall  find  that  the  six 
terminal  leaves  have  together  an  area  of  about  14  sqnare  inches,  and  (he 
section  of  the  twig  has  a  diameter  of  'OG  of  an  inch.  In  the  beech 
the  leaves  arc  rather  larger,  six  of  them  having  an  area  of  pcrhapii 
18  inches,  and,  corresponding  with  this  greater  Icaf-surface,  wo  find 
that  the  twig  is  somewhat  stouter,  say  '09  of  an  inch.  Following 
this  up  we  shall  find  that,  cateris  paribur,  the  size  of  the  leaf  has 
relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  stem.  This  is  clearly  shown,  in  the 
following  table : — 

ImprfSKton  of  SialJi:  belmv  (A*  Sixth  Leaf. 
HorDbcwu.    Bet^<;li.  Elm.  ^at.  Sycamore.  Iini9.  Chttttnut 

••#••#  • 

MouotuD  A«li.     Elder.  Ash.  AVobtut.  AUonthua.  Uonw-Chestnul 


Hornbeam  . 

Elm    . 
Not    . 
SycaTDore 
Lnne  . 

Cheetniit    . 
MouotMii  A»h 
Elder  . 
Ash    . 
Wftlont 
Ailauthaig    . 
Horse-Ciieatiint 
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In  the  elm  the  numbers  are  *11  and  31,  in  the  chestnut  *lo  and 
72,  and  iu  the  horsc-chcstuut  the  Htem  liaH  a  thickness  of  '32,  and 
the  six  leaves  have  an  area  often  of  300  square  inches.  Of  course, 
however,  these  numbers  are  only  approximate.  Many  things  have  to 
be  taken  into  cousidcratiou.  Streugth,  fur  instancej  is  an  importaut 
clement.  Thus  the  ailanthus,  irith  a  stem  equal  iu  thickness  to  that 
of  the  horse-chestnut,  carries  a  smaller  area  of  leaves,  perbaps  because 
it  is  less  compact.  Again,  the  weight  of  the  leaves  is  doubtless  a  factor 
I  in  the  case.  Thus  in  some  sprays  of  ash  and  elder  which  I  examioed 
of  equal  diameter,  the  former  bore  the  larger  cxjiaiisc  of  leaves  ; 
but  not  only  is  the  stem  of  the  elder  less  compact,  but  the  elder 
leaves,  though  not  so  large,  were  quite  as  hea>7,  if  not  indeed  a 
little  heavier.  I  was  for  some  time  pu2zlcd  by  the  fact  tlmt,  while 
the  terminal  shoot  of  the  spruce  is  somewhat  thicker  than  that  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  the  leaves  arc  not  much  more  than  ^  as  long.  May 
this  not  perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  remaiu  on  more  than 
twice  as  long,  so  that  the  total  leaf  area  borne  by  the  branch  is 
greater,  though  the  individual  leaves  arc  shorter?  Again,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  leaf  area  of  the  mountain  ash  is  small 
compared  to  the  stem,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unreason- 
able to  suggest  that  this  may  be  connected  with  the  habit  of  the 
tree  to  grow  in  bleak  and  exposed  situations.  The  position  of 
the  leaves,  the  direction  of  the  bough,  and  many  other  elements 
would  hare  also  to  he  taken  into  consideration,  hut  still  it  seems 
clear  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  thickness  of  stem  and 
size  of  leaf,  lliis  ratio,  morcovcrj  when  taken  in  relation  with 
the  other  conditions  of  the  problem,  baa,  as  we  shall  see,  a  consider- 
able bearing  not  only  on  the  size,  but  on  the  form  of  the  leaf  also. 

The  mountaiu  ash  has  been  a  great  puzzle  to  me;  it  is,  of  course, 
a  true  Pyrus,  and  is  merely  called  asb  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  the  common  ash.  But  the  ordinary  leaves  of  a 
pear  arc,  as  wc  all  know,  simple  and  ovate,  or  obovate.  Why,  then, 
should  those  of  the  mountaiu  ash  be  so  entirely  different  ?  May, 
perhaps,  some  light  be  thrown  ou  this  by  the  arraugcment  of  the 
leaves?  They  are  situated  some  distance  apart,  and  though,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  they  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  diameter  of 
the  stem,  still  they  attaiu  a  size  uf  15  square  inches,  or  even  more. 
Now,  if  they  were  of  the  same  form  as  the  ordinary  pear  leaf,  they 
would  be  about  7  inches  long  by  2-3  in  breadth.  The  mountain 
ash,  as  we  kuow,  lives  in  mountainous  and  exposed  localities,  and 
such  a  leaf  would  be  unsuitable  to  nitlistand  the  force  of  the  wind 
■  ia  such  situations.  I'Vom  this  point  of  view,  the  division  into 
lea6eta  seems  a  manifest  advantage. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  iu  some  trees  the  leaves  are  much 
lore  uniform  iu  size  than  iu  others.     This  is  true.     The  sycamore. 
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for    instance,    varies    greatly;   in  the  Bpecimcn  tabulated,  ihc  stem 
xraa   '13   in  diaoseter,    and    the  area  of  the   six   upper  leavea  was 
60  square  inches.      In  anotlicr,  Ihc  six   upper   leavea  had   an   area 
of  mther  oter   100  inches,  but  in  this  case  the  diameter  of  thc^^ 
stem  ffaa  '18.  ^| 

Another  point  is  the  length  of  the 
intcrnode.  In  such  trees  aa  the  beech, 
elm,  hornbeam,  &e.,  the  distance  from 
bud  to  bud  varies  comparatively  little, 
and  bears  a  tolerably  cJose  relation  to 
M  '.[ii^  \  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  '''^  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^^  sycamore, 
\\yz^-  ]  maple,  8:c.,  on  the  contrary,  the  len^h 
tariea  greatly. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  looking    merely 

^i         at  a  single  leaf,  we   consider  the   whole 

/        bough   of  any  tree,  we  shall,  I  think, 

[^^  8ce    the  reason  of   their    diflerences  of 

form.  fl 

Let  us  begin,  for  instance,  with  the  " 
common  lime  (Hg.  1).  The  leaf-stalks  are  arranged  at  an  angle 
of  about  40*^  with  the  branch,  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  IcaTw 
arc  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  The  result  is,  that  they  arc  admirably 
adapted  to  secure  the  maximum  of  light  and  air.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  the  second  or  thin!  leaf  in  fig.  1.  They  are  -Hi  inches  bug 
and  ycry  ceai-Iy  as  broad.  The  distance  between  the  two  leaves  on 
each  side  is  also  juut  4^  inches,  so  that  they  exactly  fill  up  the 
interral.  In  Tilia  pan-ifolia  the  arrangement  is  similar,  but  learea 
and  iutcmodes  arc  both  Ic&s,  the  leaves,  say,  1|  inch,  and  the 
intemodes  '6. 

In  the  beech,  the  general  plane  of  the  leaves  is  again  that  of  the 
branch  (fig.  2),  but   the   leaves  themselves   are  ovate   in   form,  and 
smaller,  being  only  from  2  to  3  inches   in   length. 
Ou   the  other  band,  the  distance   between  the  in- 
temodes is  also  );nialler,  being,  say,  '\\  inch    against  ^ 
something  less  than  2  inches.     The  diminution  in  ^ 
length   of  the   internode  is  not,  indeed,  exactly  in 
projjortion   to  that  of  the   leaf,  but,   on    the  other 
hand,  the  leaf  does  not  make  so  wide  an  angle  with 
the  stem.      To  this  position  is  probably    due    the 
diifercuce    of  form.     The  outline  of  the   basal   half 
Fio.  2.  °^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  neatly   to   the    branch,  that  of  the 

upper  half  follows  the  edge  of  the  leaf  beyond,  and 
the  form  of  the  inner  edge  being  thus  determined  decides  the  out«v 
one  also. 

In  the  nut  (Corylus),  the  internodea  are  longer  and  the  learea 
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correspondingly  broader.  Tn  the  elm  (Ulmus,  fig.  3),  the  ordinary 
branches  have  leaves  reKmbling,  though  rather  larger  than,  those  of 
ihc  beech ;  but  in  vigorouii  ehoots  the  inteniodes  become  longer  and 
the  leores  correspondingly  broader  and  larger,  so  that  they  come 
nearly  to  resemble  those  of  the  nut. 
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But  it  may  be  said  the  Spanish  chestnut  (Custanea  vulgaris,  fig.  4) 
also  has  alternate  leaves  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  branchy 
and  with  iutcrnodes  of  very  nearly  the  same  length  as  the  beech. 
That  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  baud,  the 
terminal  brnnchea  of  the  Spanish  chestnut 
arc  stouter  iu  proportion.  Thus,  immediately 
below  the  sixth  leaf,  the  chcstuut  stalk  may 
be '15  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  that  of  the 
beech  not  much  more  than  half  us  much. 
Consequently,  the  chestuut  could,  of  course 
supposing  the  strength  of  the  wood  to  be 
equal,  hear  a  greater  weight  of  leaf;  but,  the 
width  of  the  leaf  being  determined  by  the 
distance  between  the  internodcs,  the  leaf  is, 
■o  to  say,  compelled  to  draw  itself  out.  In 
fig.  5  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
by  placing  a  spray  of  beech  over  one  of 
Spanish  chestnut.  Moreover,  uot  only  do 
the  leaves  on  a  single  twig  thus  admirably 
fit  io  with  one  another,  but  they  are  also 
adapted  to  the  ramification  of  the  twigs  themselves.  Fig.  G 
shows  a  bough  of  beech  seen  from  above,  and  it  will  be  obsen-ed 
that  the  form  of  the  leaves  is  such  that,  while  bat  little  space  is 
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lost,  there  is  scarcely  auy  over-lapping.     Each  6U  in  perfectly  with 
the  reat. 

The  leaves  of  the  yew  (fig.  7)  bcloog  to  a  type  very  different  frcrai 
those  which  we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  They  arc  long, 
narrow,  aud  arranged  all  round  the  stem,  bnt  spread  right  and  left, 
90  that  they  lie  in  one  plauc,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  hranch- 
letj  and  their  width  hears  just  such  a  relation  to  their  distance  apart 
that  when  ho  spread  out  their  edges  almost  touch.     Fig.  8  repre- 
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ionts  a  sprig  of  box.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  width 
in  the  leaves  corresponds  closely  with  the  greater  distance  between 
the  points  of  attachment. 

The  leaves  af  the  Scotch  pine  (I'inus  sytvcstris)  are  necdlc-IikCj 
1 1  inch  in  length  and  v..  ^^  diameter.  They  are  arnuigcd 
in  pairsj  each  pair  encloecd  at  the  base  in  a  sheath.  One 
inch  of  stem  bears  about  fifteen  pairs  of  leaves.  Given  lliia  number 
of  leaves  in  such  a  space,  they  must  evidently  be  long  and  narrow. 
If  I  am  asked  why  they  are  longer  thou  those  of  the  yew,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  stem,  being  thicker,  is  able  to  Hup[K>rt  more  weight 
In  confirmation  of  this,  we  may  take  for  comparison  the  Weymouth 
pine,  in  which  the  leaves  arc  much  longer  and  the  stalk  thicker. 

When  wc  pass  from  the  species  hitherto  considered  to  the  mapla 
(fig.  1 1),  sycamores,  and  horse- chestnuta  (figs.  9  and  10),  we  come  to  s 
totally  different  type  of  arrangement.  The  leaves  arc  placed  at  riglit 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  branch  instead  of  being  parallel  to  it,  hare 
long  petioles,  and  palmate  instead  of  pinnate  veins.  In  this  group  tlio 
mode  of  growth  is  somewhat  tiiif^;  the  main  shoots  are  perpendicular, 
and  the  lateral  ones  nearly  at  right  angles  to  them.     The  buds,  bJaOi 
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are  comparatively  few,  and  the  internodes,  consequently,  at  greater 
diatancea  ajmrt,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  foot,  though  the  two  or  throo 
at  the  end  of  a  branch  arc  often  quite  short.  The  general  habit  is 
shown  in  figs.  9  and  10.  Now,  if  we  were  to  imagine  six  beech  or 
elm  leaves  on  these  three  intemodes^  it  is  obvious  that  the  leaf  surfisce 
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would  be  far  smaller  than  it  is  at  present.  Again,  tf  we  compare  the 
thickness  of  an  average  sycamore  stem  below  the  sixth  leaf  with  that 
of  a  beech  stem,  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  waste 
of  power.      Once  more,  if  the  leaves  were   parallel  to  the   branch, 

■  they  would,  as  the  brauches  are  arranged,  be  less  well  disposed  with 
reference  to  light  and  air.  A  glance  at  figs.  9,  10,  and  11,  however, 
will  show  how  beautifully  the  leaves  arc 
adapted  to  their  changed  conditiona. 
The  blades  of  the  leaves  of  the  upper 
pair  form  an  angle  witli  the  Icaf-stulks, 
so  as  to  assume  a  horizontal  position,  or 
nearly  so ;  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  Recond 
pair  decussate  with  those   of  the    (irst,      y< 

■  and  arc  just  so  much  longer  as  to  briog  '^~t^ 
up  that  pair  nearly,  or  quite,^  to  a  level 
with  the  first ;  the  third  pair  decussate 
with  the  second,  and  are  agaiu  brought 
up  nearly  to  the  same  level,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  outside  of  the  first  paii*.  In  well-grown  shoots 
there  is  often  a  fourth  pair  on  the  outside  of  the  second.  If  we 
look  at  such  a  cluster  of  leaves  directly  from  in  front,  we  shall  sec 
that  they  generally  appear  somewhat  to  overlap;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  temperate  regions  the  siui  is  zierer  vertical. 
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Moreover,  while  alternate  leaves  ore  more  convenient  in  sucli  an 
arraugemeut  as  that  of  the  beech,  nlicrc  there  would  be  no  room 
for  a  second  leaf^  it  is  more  suitable  in  such  eases  as  the  syca- 
mores and  maples  that  the  leaves  should  be  opposite,  because,  if,  m 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  leaves  of  the  sycamore  f 
■were  alternate,  the  sixth  leaf  would  require  an  inconvenient  length 
of  petiole. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  plane-tree,  which  has  leaves  so 
like  a  maple  that  one  species  of  the  tatter  genus  is  named  after  it  M 
(Acer  platanoides),  has,  nevertheless,  alternate  leaves.  In  reality, 
however,  T  think  this  rather  supports  my  argnmeut,  because  the 
leaves  of  the  plane,  instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  lie 
more  nearly  parallel  with  it.  Jtoreover,  as  any  one  can  see,  the 
leaves  are  not  arranged  so  successfully  with  reference  to  exposure  as 
those  of  the  species  wc  have  hitherto  been  considering,  perhaps 
because,  living  as  it  does  in  more  aonthern  localities,  the  economy  of 
sunshine  is  less  important  than  in  more  northern  regions, 

The  shoot  of  the  horsc-cheatuut  is  evea  stouter  than  that  of  the 
sycamore,  and  has  a  diameter  below  the  sixth  leaf  of  no  less  tbau 
I'j  of  an  inch.  With  this  increase  of  strength  is,  1  think,  connected 
the  greater  size  of  the  leaves,  which  attain  to  as  much  as  18  inches  in 
diameter,  and  this  greater  size,  again,  h.rs  perhaps  led  to  the  dissectioa 
of  the  leaves  into  five  or  seven  distinct  scgraeuts,  each  of  which  has  a 
form  somewhat  peculiar  in  itself,  but  which  fits  iu  admirably  with  the 
other  leaflets.  However  this  may  be,  we  hnvc  in  the  horse-chestnut, 
as  in  the  sycamore  and  maples,  a  beautiful  dome  of  leaves,  each 
standing  free  from  the  rest,  and  expanding  to  the  fresh  air  and  um- 
light  a  surface  of  foliage  in  proportion  to  the  stout,  bold  stem  on 
which  they  are  born. 

Now,  if  we  place  the  leaves  of  one  tree  on  the  branches  of  another, 
vc  shall  at  once  see  how  unsuitable  they  would  be.  I  do  not  speak 
of  putting  a  small  leaf  such  as  that  of  a  beech  ou  a  large  leaved  tree 
such  as  the  borsc-clicstnut ;  but  if  we  place,  for  instance,  beech  on 
lime,  or  vice  versd,  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  striking. 

The  lime  leaves  would  overlap  one  auothcr,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  beech  leaves  would  leave  considerable  interspaces.  Or  let 
us  in  the  same  way  transpose  those  of  the  Spanish  chestnut  (Casftaoea) 
and  those  of  Acer  platan oides,  a  species  of  maple.  I  have  taken 
specimens  in  which  the  six  terminal  leaves  of  a  shoot  of  the  two 
species  occupy  approi^imatcly  tlicsame  area.  Kigs.  4  and  11  show  the 
leaves  in  their  natural  position,  those  of  Castanea  lying  along  the  atolk, 
vhilc  those  of  Acer  arc  ranged  round  it.  In  both  cases  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  practically  no  overlapping,  and  very  Utile  waste  of 
space.  In  Castanea  the  stalks  arcjnst  long  enough  to  give  a  certain 
the  leaves.     In  Acer  they  are  much  longer,  bringing  the  leaTW 
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approximately  to  the  same  level,  and  carrying  the  lower  and  outer 
ones  free  from  tlic  upper  and  younger  ones. 

Now,  if  we  arrange  the  Spanish  chestnut  leavea  round  a  centre,  as 
in  fig.  12,  it  is  at  once  obvious  how  much  space  is  waRted.  On  the 
other  baud,  if  wc  attach  the  leaves  of  tlic  Acer  to  the  stalk  of 
Castanea  at  the  points  from  which  the  leaves  of  Caatanea  came  off, 
as    in   fig.   13,  we  shall  see  that  the  stalks  arc  useless,  and  even 
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mischievous,  as  a  cause  of  weakness  and  of  waste  of  space ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  omit  the  stalks,  or  ahorten  them  to  the 
same  length  as  thoac  of  Castanea,  as  in  fig.  14,  the  leaves  would 
greatly  overlap  oue  another. 

Oure  more,  fur  leaves  arranged  as  in  the  heeeh  the  gentle  swell 
at  the  baso  is  admirably  suited  ;  but  in  a 
crown  of  leaves  such  as  those  of  the  syca- 
more, space  would  be  wasted,  and  it  is 
better  that  they  should  expand  at  ouce 
M  soon  as  their  stalks  have  borne  them 
free  from  those  within.  Moreover,  the 
spreading  lobes  leave  a  triangular  space 
(fig,  11)  with  the  insertion  of  the  stalk  ""y^y-fi^yVLfy 
at  the  apex,  which  seems  as  if  expressly 
designed  to  leave  room  for  thepuiuted  end 
of  the  leaf  within. 

Ileuce  we  see  how  bcautifuOy  the  whole 
form  of  these  leaves  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  trees 
themselves  and  the  arrangement  of  their  buds. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  next  aeries  of  species  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  attention,  it  will  be  necessary  forme  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  leaf      Although  so  thiu. 
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the  leaf  couabts  of  several  layers  of  cells.  Speaking  raaghly,  and 
as  a  general  rule,  vc  may  say  that  on  each  side  is  a  thin  membrane, 
or  epidermis,  underneath  which  ou  the  upper  side  arc  one  or  more 
layers  of  elougated  cells  known  from  their  form  as  "  pallisade  cells," 
beneath  which  is  a  parenchymatous  tissue  of  more  or  less  loose 
texture.  The  leaf  is  strengthened  by  ribs  of  woody  tissue.  From 
this  general  type  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  variations.  For 
instance,  some  water  plants  have  no  epidermis. 

If  the  surface  of  tliu  leaf  be  examined  with  a  tolerably  high  power, 
small  opaque  spots  wiU  he  observed,  resemltting  a  sort  of  button-hole, 
wit^  a  thick  rim  or  boi'dcr  composed  of  two  more  or  less  curved 
cells,  the  concavities  being  turucd  inwards.  When  dry,  they  are 
nearly  straight,  and  lie  side  by  side ;  but  when  moistened  they  swell, 
become  somewhat  curved,  and  gape  open. 

It  is  ditCcult  to  realize  the  immense  number  of  these  orifices  or 
"stomata"  which  a  single  bush  or  tree  must  possess  when  we  remember 
that  there  arc  sometimes  many  thousand  stomata  to  a  square  inch  of 
surface.  In  a  large  proportion  of  herbs  the  two  sides  of  tlio  leaf  are 
under  conditions  so  nearly  similar  that  the  stomata  arc  almost  equally 
numerous  on  the  upper  and  on  the  lower  side.  lu  trees,  however,  as 
a  general  rule,  they  are  found  exclusively  ou  the  under  side  of  the 
leafj  which  is  the  most  protected ;  they  are  thus  less  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  rain,  so  that 
their  action  is  less  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  changes. 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  ;  for  instance,  in  the  black 
poplar  the  stomata  are  nearly  as  numerous  on 
one  side  of  the  leaf  as  on  the  other.  Now, 
why  is  this  ?  If  we  compare  the  leaves  of  the 
black  and  white  poplar,  we  shall  be  at  ooee 
struck  by  the  fact  that,  though  these  species 
are  so  nearly  allied,  the  leaves  arc  very  different. 
In  the  white  poplar  (Populus  alba),  the  upper 
and  under  sides  are  very  unlike  both  in  colour 
and  texture,  the  under  side  being  thickly  clothed 
with  cottony  hairs.  In  the  black  poplar  (P. 
nigra,  tig.  15),  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
arc,  which  is  not  frequent,  very  similar  in 
colour  and  texture.  The  i>ctiolcs  or  leaf-stalks, 
again,  are  unlike ;  tliosc  of  P.  nigra  preaentLDg 
the  peculiarity  of  being  much  flattened  at  tie 
end  towards  the  leaf.  The  effect  of  the  unusual  structure  of 
the  petiole  is  that  the  leaf,  instead  of  bciug  horixontal  as  ia 
the  P.  alba  and  most  trees,  hangs  vertically,  and  this  agiin 
explains  tlie  similarity  of  the  two  surfaces,  because  the  result  a 
that  both   surfaces  are  placed  under  nearly  similar  couditiuus  ai 
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Look  ftfc  this  delicate  plant,  tliAt  lift*  ita  he*d  from  the  meadow, 
.Set!  tiow  ttfl  leaves  are  luniod  north,  as  true  m  Uk'  iDAinii't ; 
This  in  the  compass  tlnwcr,  that  the  tiiif^r  of  (iod  bu  plnnied 
Herts  in  tha  lioiiseli-sa  n'ilil  tu  direct  the  travclWs  jouraey 
Orer  the  ua-liko,  pathlinia,  Uinitlvw  tnuite  of  the  desert." 


xegards  light  and  air.  Again,  it  will  be  observed  that,  if  we 
attempt  to  arrange  the  leaves  of  the  black  poplar  on  one  plane, 
they  generally  overlap  one  another;  the  extent  is  larger  than  can 
be  displayed  without  their  interfering  with  one  another.  lu  foliage 
arranged  like  that,  for  instance,  of  the  beech,  elm,  sycamore,  or,  in 
fact,  of  most  of  our  trees,  this  would  involve  a  certain  amount  of 
wa&tc;  but  in  the  black  poplar,  as  6g.  15  shows,  the  leaves  when 
hung  in  their  natnral  position  arc  quite  detached  from  one  another. 

Another  interesting  case  of  a  species  with  vertical  leaves  is  the 
prickly   lettuce   (Lactuea    scariohi),  while  those  of  L.  muralis   and 
L  Tirosa  arc  horizontal.     "With  this  position  of  the  leaves  is  con- 
nected another  peculiarity,  especially  well   marked   in  the  so-called 
_  "compasa''  plant  of  the  Amcrioau  prairies  (.Silphium  laciniatum),  a 
y  yellow  composite  not  unlike  a  small  sunflower,  whinl^  is  thus  named 
because  the  leaves  turn  their  edges  north  and  south.      This  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  hunters  of  the  prairies,  but  was  first  mentioned 
by  General  Alvord,  who  called  Longfellow's  attention  to  it,  and  thus 
H  inspired  the  lines  iu  "  Evangeline:" 

The  advantage  of  this  position,  and  consequently  the  probable  reason 
for  its  adoption,  is  that  in  consequence  of  it  the  two  faces  of  the  leaf 
'  arc  about  equally  illuminated  by  the  sun  ;  and  in  connection  with  this 
■  ire  find  that  the  structure  of  the  leaf  is  unusual  in  two  respects.  The 
stomata  are  about  equally  abundant  on  both  surfaces,  while  pallisade 
cells,  wliich  arc  generally  characteristic  of  the  upper  surface,  are  in 
thia  specien  found  on  the  lower  one  also. 

•  The  leaves  of  the  Lactuea  scariola  have  also,  when  growing  in  sunny 
situations,  a  tendency  to  point  north  aud  south.  Under  such  cir- 
cnmstanees  also  they  have  a  layer  of  pallisade  cells  on  each  side. 

Hitherto  I  have  dealt  with  plants  in  which  one  main  considcra- 
tlon  appears  tu  be  the  securing  as  much  light  aud  air  as  possible. 
Oar  English  trees  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule  to  be  glad  of  as 
much  sun  as  they  can  get.  But  a  glance  at  any  shrubbery  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  cannot  explain  all  leaves  in  this  manner,  and 
io  tropical  conntries  some  plants  at  any  rate  find  the  sun  too  much 
for  them.  I  will  presently  return  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  general 
characteristics  of  trooical  vegetation.  In  illustration,  however,  of 
the  present  point,  perhaps  th^  clearest  eviclencc  is  afforded  by  some 
Australian  species,  especially  the  eucalypti  and  acacias.  Here  the 
adaptations  which  we  meet  with  arc  directed,  not  to  the  courting,  but 
*to  the  avoidance,  of  light. 
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The  typical  leaves  of  acacias  are  pinDate,  with  a  number  of  leaf*, 
lets.  Ou  the  other  haud,  mauy  of  the  Australian  acacias  have  Icavea 
(or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  phyllodcs)  more  or  less  elongated  or 
willow-like.  But  if  wc  raise  Ihcm  from  seed  wc  liud,  for  instance,  ia 
Acacia  salicina,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  willow,  that  tha 
first  leaves  are  pinnate  (fig.  16) »  and  diJcr  iu  nothing  from  thoso 
characteristics  of  the  genus.  In  the  later  ones,  however,  the 
leaflets  arc  reduced  in  number,  and  the  leaf-stalk  is  slightly  com- 
pressed laterally.  The  fifth  or  sixth  leaf,  perhaps,  will  have  the 
leaflets  reduced  to  a  single  pair,  and  the  leaf-stalk  still  more  flat- 
tened, while,  when  the  plant  is  a  little  older,  nothing  remains  except 
the  flattened  petiole.  This  in  shape,  as  already  observed,  much 
resembles  a  narrow   willow  leaf,  but  flattened  laterally,  so  that  it 
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carries  its  edge  upwards,  and  consequently  exposes  as  little  surface 
as  possible  to  the  overpowering  sun.  In  some  species  the  long  aod 
narrow  phyllodcs  carry  this  still  further  by  hanging  downwards,  and 
in  such  cases  they  often  assume  a  scimltar-likc  form.  This  I  wooM 
venture  to  suggest  may  be  in  consequence  of  one  side  being  turned 
outwards,  aod  therefore  under  more  favourable  conditions. 

In  one  very  interesting  species  (Acacia  melanoxylon,  fig.  17), 
the  plant  throughout  life  produces  both  forma,  and  on  the  same 
bough  may  be  seen  phyllodcs  interspersed  among  ordinary  piuastf 
leaves,  the  respective  advantages  being,  it  would  appear,  so  cqnallr 
balanced  that  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  secures  tlK 
prcdoQiiuance. 

In  the  case  of  the  eucalyptus,  every  one   who  has   been  ia  tke 
South  of  Europe  must  have  noticed  that  the  young   trees  litre  > 
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totally  dUTerent  aspect  from  that  which  they  acquire  wheu  older. 
The  leaves  of  the  young  trees  (tig.  18)  are  tongue-shaped,  and  hori- 
zontal. In  older  ones,  on  the  contrary  (fig.  19),  they  hang  more  or 
less  vertically,  with  one  edge  towanla  the  tree,  and  are  scimitar-shaped, 
with  the  convex  edge  outwards,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  as  ihit 
suggested  in  the  case  of  acacia.  There  arc  several  other  cases  la 
which  the  same  plant  bears  two  kinds  of  leaves.  Thus,  in  some 
species  of  juniper  the  leaves  arc  long  and  pointed,  in  others  rounded 
and  scale-like.     Juniperus  cliiuensis  has  buth. 

In  the  eommoQ  ivy  the  leaves  on  the  creeping  or  climbing  stems 
are  more  or  less  triangular,  while  those  of  the  Howeriug  stems  are 
ovate  lanceolate,  a  difference  the  cause  of  which  has  uot,  I  think, 
yet  been  satisfactorily  cxpUiued,  but  into  which  I  will  not  now 
euter. 
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Wc  have  hitherto  been  considering,  for  the  most  pari.dcciduoua  trees. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  autumn  the  leaves  drop  off  because 
they  die.  My  imprcssiou  is  that  most  persons  would  be  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, the  separation  is  a  vital  process,  and,  if  a  bough  is  killed,  the 
leaves  arc  not  thrown  ofl*,  but  remain  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
dead  leaves  uot  only  remain  vi  j«i/u,  but  they  are  still  firmly  attached. 
Being  dead  and  withered,  they  give  the  impression  that  the  least 
shock  would  detach  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  however,  they  will  often 
bear  a  weight  of  as  much  as  two  pounds  without  coming  off. 

In  evergreen  species  the  conditions  are  in  many  respects  different. 
When  wc  have  an  early  fall  of  snow  in  autumn,  the  trees  which 
still  retain  their  leaves  are  often  very  much  broken  down.  Hence, 
perhaps^  the  comparatTve  paucity  of  evergreens  in  temperate  regions, 
and  the  tendency  of  evergreens  to  have  smooth  and  glossy  leaves, 
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such  as  those  of  the  holly,  box,  and  evergreen  oak.     Hairy  leavci 
espeoiaUy  retain  the  suow,  on  irhich  more  and  more  accumulates. 

Again,  cvcrg:rccn  leaves  soiuctimca  remain  on  the  tree  for  several 
years ;  for  instance,  in  the  Scotch  pine  three  or  four  years,  the  spruce 
and  silver  fir  six  or  even  seven,  the  yew  eight,  A.  pinsapo  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  araucaria  and  others  even  longer.  It  isi  true  that  ^ 
duriug  the  later  years  they  gradually  dry  and  wither;  still,  under  f 
these  circumstances  they  naturally  require  special  protection.  They 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  tough,  and  cvcu  leathery.  In  many  species, 
again,  as  is  the  case  with  our  holly,  they  are  apinosc.  This  serves 
OS  a  protection  from  browsing  animals ;  and  in  this  way  wc  can,  I 
think,  explain  the  curious  fact  that,  while  young  hollies  have  spiny 
leaves,  those  of  older  trees,  which  are  out  of  the  reacli  of  browsing 
animals,  tend  to  become  quite  unarmed. 

lu  confirmation  of  this  I  may  also  adduce  the  fact  that  while  in 
the  evei^rcen  oak  the  leaves  on  well-grown  trees  are  entire  and 
amooth-cdgcd  like  those  of  the  laurel;  specimens  which  are  cropped 
and  kept  low  form  serubby  bushes  with  hard  prickly  leaves.* 

Mr.  Grindon,  iu  his  "Echoes  on  Plant  and  Flower  Life"  (p.  SO), says 
that  "  the  occurrence  of  prickles  only  here  and  there  among  plants 
shows  them  lo  be  unconnected  with  any  general  and  ruling  require- 
ment of  vegetation.  We  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  principle  laid 
down  at  the  outset,  that  they  arc  illustrations  of  the  unity  of  design 
in  Nature,  leading  ns  away  from  the  earth  to  Him  who  is  *  the  end 
of  problems  and  the  font  of  certainties.' "  Surely,  however,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  existence  of  spines  and  prickles  serves  as  a 
protection. 

Another  point  of  mnch  importance  in  the  economy  of  leaves  is 
the  presence  or  absence  of  hairs.  I  have  already  observed  that  most 
evergreens  are  glossy  and  smooth,  and  have  suggested  that  this  may 
be  au  advantage,  as  teuding  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  snow,  which 
might  otherwise  accumulate  and  break  them  down. 

The  hairs  which  occur  on  so  many  leaves  arc  of  several  different  types. 
Thus,  leaves  are  called  silky  when  clothed  with  long,  even,  i>hiuitig 
hairs  (silver  weed) ;  pubescent  or  downy,  when  they  are  clothed  with 
soft,  short  hairs  (strawberry) ;  pilose,  when  the  hairs  are  long  and 
scattered  (herb-robcrt) ;  villous,  whcu  the  hairs  are  rather  long, 
soft,  white,  and  close  (forget-me-not);  hirsute,  when  the  hairs  arc 
long  and  numerous  (rose-campion) ;  hispid,  when  they  are  erect  and 
BtifT  (borage) ;  setose,  whcu  they  are  long,  spreading,  and  bristly 
(poppy);  tomentose,  when  they  arc  rather  short,  soft,  and  matted; 
woolly,  when  long,  appressed,  curly,  but  not  matted  (com-ceutanry) ; 
velvety,  when  the  pubesceuce  is  short  and  soft  to  the  touch  (fox- 
glove) ;  cobwebby,  when  the  hairs  are  long,  very  fine,  and  interlaced 

*  Bunbury,    "  Botoakal  Fragmenta,"  p.  320. 
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like  a  cobvreb  (thiatlc,  cobwebby  Uousc-leek).  The  arrangement  of 
the  liairs  is  also  iutereating.  In  some  plants  there  is  a  double  row 
of  hairs  along  the  stem.  Iq  the  cbickwccd  only  one.  This,  per- 
haps, serves  to  collect  rain  and  dew,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
row  of  hairs  is  always  opposite  to  the  flower-stalk,  which  also  has 
a  single  row.  Now,  tiic  flower-stalk  is  for  a  considerable  part  of  iti 
life  turned  downwards,  with  the  row  of  hair  outwards.  This, 
perhaps,  may  account  for  the  absence  of  hairs  on  that  side  of  the 
stem. 

Many  leaves  are  clothed  with  woolly  hairs  while  in  the  bud,  which 
afterwards  disappear.  Thus,  in  the  rhododendron,  horse -chestnut, 
and  other  sjwcies  the  young  leaves  are  protected  by  a  thick  felt, 
which,  when  they  expand,  becomes  detached  and  drops  off.  Many 
leaves  are  smooth  ou  the  upper  side,  while  underneath  they  are 
clothed  with  a  cottony,  often  whitish,  felt.  This  probably  8er%'es  as 
a  protection  for  the  ato- 
mata.  In  some  cases  the 
hairs  probably  tend  to 
preserve  the  leaves  from 
being  eaten.  In  others, 
as  Kemer  has  suggested, 
they  serve  to  keep  off 
iuseets — apparently  with 
the  special  object  of  pre- 
venting the  flowers  from  p,^  op 
being     robhed    of    their 

honey  by  insects  which  are  not  adapted  to  fertilize  them.  Frits 
Miiller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  ingenious  observa- 
tions, gives  an  interesting  case.  The  caterpillar  of  Kunumia  eagrus, 
when  about  to  turn  into  the  chrysalis  (fig.  20),  lireaks  off  its  hairs 
and  fastens  them  to  the  twig  which  it  has  selected,  so  as  to  form  ou 
each  side  of  itself  about  half  a  dozen  stiff  fences,  to  protect  it  during 
its  helpless  period  of  quiescence. 

Vaucher  long  ago  observed,  though  he  gave  no  reason  for  the 
fact,  that  among  the  Malvaceae  (mallows)  the  species  which  produce 
honey  are  hairy,  and  those  which  do  not  arc  glabrous. 

If  we  make  a  list  of  our  English  plants,  marking  out  which  species 
have  honey  and  which  have  bail's,  we  shall  find  that  we  may  lay  it 
down  u  a  general  rule  that  honey  and  hairs  go  together.  The 
exceptions,  indeed,  are  very  numerous,  but  when  we  come  to  examine 
them  we  shall  find  that  they  can  generally  be  accounted  for.  I  hare 
made  a  rough  list  of  the  species  in  the  English  flora  which  have 
honey  and  yet  are  glabrous.  It  does  not  profess  to  he  exactly 
correct,  because  there  are  some  species  with  reference  to  which  I 
waa  unable  to  ascertain  by  personal  examination,  or  by  reference  to 
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books,  whether  they  produced  honey  or  not.    My  Uat,  howcvcTj  com- 
prised  110  specie*.  fl 

Now,  ill  the  fii-st  placGj  of  these  110  species,  in  sixty  the  entrance  to 
the  honey  is  so  narrow  that  cvou  au  ant  could  uot  force  its  way  in ; 
twenty  aie  aquatic,  and  hence  more  or  less  protected  from  the  risits 
of  ants  and  other  crecpiug  insects;  thus  we  shall  frequently  fiud  that 
if,  in  a  generally  hairy  genus,  one  or  more  species  are  aquatic,  they 
are  also  glabrous — as,  for  instanccj  Viola  palustris,  Veronica  auagalUs, 
V.  bcccabunga,  and  llauuuculus  aquatilis.  Polygonum  amphibium  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  liccause,  as  Kerner  has  pointed  out,  aquatic  speci* 
mens  are  glabrous ;  while  in  those  living  on  land  the  base  of  the  leaf 
produces  hairs.  Half  a  dozen  arc  early  spring  plants  which  flower 
before  the  ants  are  roused  from  their  winter  sleep ;  about  the  same 
number  arc  minute  ground  plants  to  which  hairs  could  be  no  protec- 
tion ;  three  or  four  arc  night  flowers  ;  there  still  remain  a  few  to  be^ 
accounted  for,  which  would  baTC  to  bo  considered  individually,  but 
probably  the  evidence  is  suSicicntly  complete  to  justify  the  general 
inference. 

Lastly,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  hairs  which  have  a  glandular 
character. 

The  next  point  to  which  T  would  rail  attention  is  the  rcmarkablo- 
manner  in  which  certain  forms  repeat  themselves.     lu   some  cases, 
there  seems  much  rcasou  to  suppose  that  one  plant  derives  a  subetantia] 
advantage  from  resembling  another.  For  instance.  Chrysanthemum  in- 

odorum,  the  scentless  mayweed;,  _ 
\'ery  closely  resembles  the  cha-  fl 
momilc  in  leaves,  flowers,  and 
general  habit.  The  latter  spedcs.  ^ 
however,  has  a  strong,  bitter  fl 
taste,  which  probably  servo  as  ~ 
a  protection  to  it,  aud  of  which 
also,  perhaps,  the  scentless  may* 
weed  may  share  the  ad^-ant^^e. 
These  two  species,  however,  arc 
nearly  allied  to  one  another,  ami 
I  prefer,  therefore,  to  take  as  an 
cxampleof  mimicry  the  stingiog- 
ncttle  (Urtica)  and  the  common  dead-nettle  (Lamium  album).  These 
two  species  belong  to  totally  different  families ;  the  tlowers  are  alto* 
gethcr  unlike,  but  the  general  habit  and  the  form  of  the  leaves  are 
extremely  similar. 

How  close  the  similarity  is  may  be  seen  by  the  above  illurtra- 
tiou  (fig.  21),  taken  from  an  excellent  photograph  made  for  me  by 
Mr.  Harman,  of  Bromley.  The  plants  on  the  right  are  trae  stingiuf- 
nettles  \  those  ou  the  left  are  the  white  dcadncttle,  one  of  which  ii 
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in  flower.  So  close  was  the  resemblance  that,  after  getting  the  pbo- 
tograpl),  I  went  back  to  tbc  spot  on  which  they  were  growing  to 
assure  myself  that  there  was  no  mistake.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
tbc  true  nettle  is  protected  by  its  power  of  stinging ;  and,  that  being 
so,  it  ia  Bcan-'oly  loss  clear  that  the  dcadncttle  must  be  protected 
■  by  its  likeness  to  the  other.  Moreover,  though  I  was  fortunate  ia 
'  lighting  on  so  good  an  illustration  as  that  sbonu  in  the  figure  just 
when  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  photographing  it,  still  every  one  mast 
have  obsen'cd  that  tbc  two  species  are  very  commonly  found  growing 

■  togctlicr.  Assuming  that  t)ic  ancestor  of  the  dcadncttle  had  leaves 
|K>ssessing  a  faint  resemblance  to  those  of  the  true  nettle^  those  in 
which  the  likeness  was  greatest  would  have  tbc  best  cbai.ec  of  survival, 
and  consequently  of  ripening  seeds.  There  would  be  a  teudency,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  well-known  principles  of  ^Ir.  Darwin,  to  a 
closer  and  closer  resemblance.  I  am  disposed  to  suggest  whether 
these  resemblances  may  not  sen-c  as  a  protection,  not  only  from 
browsing  quadrupeds,  but  also  from  leaf-eating  insects.  Ou  this 
part  of  the  subject  we  have  as  yet,  however,  I  think,  no  suQicient 

•  observations  on  record. 
Ajuga  chamtcpitys,  the  yellow  bugle,  has  leaves  crowded  and 
divided  intu  three  linear  lobes,  the  lateral  oucs  sometimes  again 
di\*ided.  They  differ,  therefore,  greatly  from  those  of  its  allies,  and 
this  puzzled  me  much  tmtil  one  day  I  found  it  growing  abundantly 
ou  the  Riviera  among  Euphorbia  cjrparissias,  and  T  was  much  struck 

■  by  the  curious  likeness.  The  Euphorbia  has  the  usual  acrid  juice 
of  the  genus,  and  it  struck  me  that  the  yellow  ajuga  was  pcrhaxffi 
protected  by  its  resemblance. 

Leaves  wbicli  float  on  the  surface  of  still  water  tend  to  be 
orbicular.  The  water-lilies  are  a  well-known  il lustration.  I 
may  also  mention  Limnantbenum  nymphoeoidcs,  which,  indeed, 
is  often  taken  for  a  water-lily,  though  it  really  belongs  to  thc_ 
family  of  Gentians,  and  Alisma  natans,  a  species  allied  to  the 
Plantains.    In  running  water,  ou  the  contrary,  leaves  tend  to  become 

I  more  or  less  clongaterl. 
Subaqueous  leaves  of  fresh- water  plants  have  a  great  tendency  either 
to  become  long  aud  grass-like  or  to  be  divided  into  more  or  less 
hair-like  filaments.  I  might  mention,  for  instance,  Myriophyllum ; 
Uippurist,  or  mares-tail,  a  genua  which  among  English  plants  comes 
^uicict  to  Circ:ea,  the  enchanter's  nightshade ;  Kauunculus  aquatilis, 
a  close  ally  of  the  buttercup ;  and  many  others. 

Some,  again,  which,  when  mature,  have  rounded,  floating  leaves, 
■ihaTO  long,  narrow  ones  when  young.     Thus  in  Victoria  regia  the 
first  leaves  are  filitbrm,  then  come  one  or  more  which  are  sagittate, 
_and  then  follow  the  great  orbicular  leaves. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  in  which   the  same  species  has 
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tiro  forms  of  leaf  (fig.  22) — namely,  more  or  less  rounded  ones  oaj 
the  surface,  and  ft  second  series  which  arc  subaqueous  aud  composedj 
of  more  or  less  liucar  or  finely  divided  segments. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  suggested  tbat  tUis  tendency  to  subdivision 
in  subaqueous  leaves  is  due  to  the  absence  or  paucity  of  carbonic  acid. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  diflerent 
explauation.  Of  course  it  is  important  to 
expose  as  large  a  surface  as  may  be  to  the  ■ 
action  of  tlie  water.  M'e  know  that  the 
gilla  of  fish  coiisixt  of  a  number  of  thiu 
plates,  which  while  in  water  float  apart 
but  have  not  sufficient  consistence  to  inp- 
port  even  their  own  weight,  much  less  any 
external  force,  and  consequently  coUapae 
Fid.  22.  in   air.        The    same    thing    happens  with 

thin,  finely  cut  leaves.  In  still  water  they 
afford  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  surface  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  effort  in  the  formation  of  skeleton.  This  is,  I  bclic^x, 
the  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  this  form  in  subaqueooi 
leaves. 

Again,  in  still  air  the  conditions,  except  so  far  as  they  arc 
modified  by  the  weight,  would  approximate  to  those  of  water ;  but 
the  more  the  plant  is  exposed  to  wind  the  more  would  it  require 
strengthening.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  herbs  so  much  oftcDcr 
have  finelv  cut  leaves  than  is  the  case  with  trees.      In  the  UmbeUi- 


I 


fers,   for  instance,  almost  all   the 
divided — more,  I  need  hardly 


aav 


species 
thau    is 


hare  the  leaves  much 
the  case  with  trees. 
Shrubs  and  trees  arc  characterized  by  more  or  less  entire  Icarce, 
snch  as  those  of  the  laurel,  beech,  hornbeam,  lime,  or  by  similarly 
shaped  leaflets  as  in  the  ash,  horse-chcstuut,  walnut. 

There  arc,  however,  mauy  groups  of  plants  which,  while  habitnally 
herbaceous,  contain  some  shrubby  species,  or  vice  vend.  Let  us  take 
some  groups  of  this  description  iu  which  the  herbaceous  species  have 
their  leaves  much  cut  n]>,  and  see  what  is  the  character  of  the  foliage 
in  the  shrubby  species. 

The  vast  majority  of  Uinbcliifers,  as  I  have  just  observed,  arc 
herbaceous,  and  with  leaves  much  divided,  the  common  carrot  being 
a  typical  example.  One  European  species,  however,  Bupletmim 
fmcticosuni,  is  a  shrub  attaining  a  height  of  more  than  six  feet,  ft&il 
has  the  leaves  (fig.  23)  coriaceous,  aud  oblong  lanceolate. 

The  common  groundsel  (fig.  !!4),  again,  is  a  low  herb  with  mudi 
cut  leaves.  Some  species  of  Seuecio,  however,  are  shrubby,  anfl  their 
leaves  assume  a  totally  difTcrcnt  character,  Senecio  laurifuliiu  and 
S.  populifolius  having,  as  their  specific  names  denote,  leaves  resjiec- 
tivcly   resembling  the    laurel    and    poplar.     la    the    geuus   Oialis 


Via.  23. 
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light  on  the  reason  why  herbaceous  plants  so  often  have  their  leaves 
much  cut  up.* 

Next  let  me  Bay  a  few  words  on  the  reasons  why  some  plants  liave 
broad  and  some  narrow  leaves.  Both  arc  often  found  within  the 
limits  uf  a  siuglc  geuus.     1  have  vcuturcd  to   indicate  the  distance 


Fio.  25.  Fm.  Se. 

Ixstween  the  buds  as  a  possible  reason  in  certain  cases.  It  would 
not,  however,  ^pply  to  herbaceous  genera  suclt  as  Plautago  or  Droseni. 
Kow,  Droacra  roluudirolia  ^fig.  25)  has  the  leaves   nearly  orhicular, 

*  Mr.  (tract  .'Vllen.  who  li>d  been  ftlw  Ktnick  tiv  ttr  fact  that  berhacoocs  )ilunti  M 
often  liavv  tlitir  IcAVvs  iniiuli  cut  tip,  bn«  Hu^getteu  «  r.tircrf  nt  uxpIauaLiou,  *iul  tliiuks 
it  ia  due  to  ' '  tbv  tk-rc«  coiuiietition  tbat  goes  on  for  tbe  carbon  of  tli«  lur  betvrc«a  Uw 
unftll  matted  liuilirgrowtli  of  eveiy  lUickut  ami  lie<lgerow." 
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while  in  D.  anglica  (6g.  26),  they  arc  long  and  narrov.     Plantago' 
mtdia  (fig.   27)  has  ovnte  leaves,  while   in   P.   lanceolata   (fig.  28) 
they  arc  lauceolatc,  aud  ia  P.  maritima  nearly  linear.     More  or  U 
similar  cases  occur  in  Ranunculus. 

These  differences  depend,  I  believe,  on  the  attitude  of  the  leaf, 
it  vill  be  found  that  tbc  broad-Icavcd  ones  arc  horizontal,  forming  a 
rosette  more  or  less  like  that  of  a  daisy,   while   the    sjiccics   with 


Fm.  27. 
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narrower  leaves  carry  them  more  or  less  erect.  In  the  Daisr 
llic  rosette  lies  on  the  ground,  but  in  otlier  ccsca,  as  in  Daphne 
(fig.  29),  it  is  at  the  cud  of  a  branch. 

Any  one  who  has  looked  with  an  observant  eye  at  the  vq^etation 
of  hot,  dry  countries  most  have  noticed  how  much  the  general  chir- 

Bcter  of  the  vegetation  difient  from 
that  which  prevails  in  a  climate  like 
ours.  Tliere  is  a  marked  increase 
of  prickly,  leathery,  and  aromatic 
species.  The  first  two  characteristics 
evidently  tend  to  protect  the  leares. 
As  regards  the  third,  Mr.  Taylor,' 
in  his  charming  book  on  Flowm, 
has  pointed  to  the  power  which,  a 
Tyndoll  has  shown,  the  spray  of 
I>crfumc  possesses  to  bar  oat  the 
passage  of  heat  rays,  and  has  sug- 
gested that  tbe  emission  of  essentitl 
oils  from  the  leares  of  many  plants  which  live  in  hot  climates 
may  serve  to  protect  themselves  against  the  intensely  dry  heat  of 
tbc  desert  sun. 

•  Page  311. 
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1  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  aromatic  character  of  the 
leaves  protects  them  by  rcudcring  it  less  easy  for  animals  to 
eat  them. 

In  still  dryer  regions,  such  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  unusually 
large  pi'uportion  of  s|)e<:ic»  are  bulbous.  The?te,  raoreorcr,  do  not 
belong  to  any  single  gronp,  bnt  are  scattered  among  a  large  number  of 
very  different  families :  the  bulbous  condition  cannot,  therefore,  be 
explained  by  inheritance,  but  must  have  reference  to  the  surrounding 
circam stances.  Moreover,  in  a  large  number  of  species  the  leaves 
tend  to  become  succulent  and  fleshy.  Now  in  urgauisms  of  any  given 
form  the  surface  increases  as  the  square,  the  mass  as  the  cube,  of  the 
dimensions.  Hence,  a  spherical  form,  which  is  so  common  in  small 
animals  and  plants,  and  which  in  them  offers  a  sulfreient  area  of  surface 
in  proportion  to  the  mass,  becomes  quite  unsuitable  iu  larger  creatures, 
and  wc  find  that  both  animals  and  plants  have  orifices  leading  from 
the  outside  to  the  interior,  and  thus  giviug  an  additional  amount  of 
surface.      But    in   plants   which  inhabit  very  dry  countries   it  is 
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that  they  should  be  able  to  absorb  moisture  when  opportu- 
nity offers,  and  store  it  up  for  future  use.  Hence,  under  such 
circumstances  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  are  an  advantage,  because  the 
surface  exposed  to  evaporation  is  smaller  in  proportion  than  it  would 
be  in   leaves  of  the  ordinary  form.     This  is,  I  believe,  the  reason 


why  succulent  leaves  and  stems  arc  an  mlvantagc  in  very  dry  climates, 
such  as  the  Canaries,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sic. 
■  The  genus  Lathyrus,  the  wild  pea,  contains  two  abnormal  and 
interesting  species  in  which  the  foliaceous  organs  give  the  plant  an 
appearance  very  unlike  its  congeners.  Fig.  30  n^presents  L.  uiger, 
with  leaves  of  the  ordinary  type.    In  the  yellow  pea  (L.  aphaca,  fig.  31)., 
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the  general  aspect  is  rery  different, but  it  will  be  seen  on  a  clo»er  inspec- 
tion that  the  leaves  are  really  absent,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are 
reduced  to  tendrils,  while  the  stipules,  on  the  contrary,  are,  in 
oompensation,  considerably  cnlai^ed.  They  must  not,  therefore,  be 
compared  with  the  leaves,  but  vith  the  stipules  of  other  species,  and 
from  this  point  of  viev  they  are  of  a  more  normal  cbaracterj  the 
principal  difiercnce,  indeed,  being  in  size. 

The  grass  pea  (L.  ulssolia,  fig.  32)  is  also  a  small  species.  It  lives  in 
meadows  and  the  grassy  borders  of  fields, 
and  has  lost  altogether,  not  ouly  the  leaves, 
but   also   the    tendrils.     Instead,   howerer, 
of  enlarged  stipules,  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  arc  assumed  by  the  leaf-stalks,  which 
are  elongated,  flattened,  linear,  ending  ia  a 
fine  point,  and,  in  iaet,  so  like  the  leaves 
of   the    grasses    among    which    the    plant 
lives    that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it  except  whcu  iit  flower.     For  a 
weak   plant  gniwing  among  close  grass,  a 
long  linear   leaf  is,  perhaps,  physically  an 
advantage ;  but  ouc  may  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  leaves  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
picked  out    and   eaten  if  they  were  more 
easily    distinguisLahle,    and  that  from  this 
point  of  view  also    the    similarity   of  the 
plant  to  the  grass   among  which  it  grows 
may  also  be  an  advantage. 
In  looking  at  foliage  I  have  often  been  much  puzzled  as  to  wbj 
the  leaves  of  some  species  arc  tongue-shaped,  while  others  are  lobed. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  black  bryony  (Tamus  communis)  and  the 
common  bryony  (Bryonia  dioica).     Again,  why  arc  the  veins  in  some 
leaves  pinnate,  like  those  of  the  beech  and  elm,  and  others  palmate, 
as  in  the  maple  and  sycamore  ? 

My  first  idea  was  that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  woody  fibres  in  the  leaf-stalk.  If  we  make  a  section  of 
the  stalk  of  a  leaf,  we  shall  (ind  that  in  some  cases  the  woody  fibres 
are  collected  in  the  middle,  while  in  others  there  are  several  distinct 
bundles,  separated  by  cellular  parenchyma.  My  first  idea  was  that 
each  of  the  primary  ribs  of  a  leaf  might  represent  a  separate  woody 
fibre  in  the  lenf-stalk,  so  that  leaves  with  a  single  bundle  of  woody 
fibres  would  be  pinnate;  those  with  several  distinct  bundles, palmate 
The  first  species  which  I  examined  favoured  this  view.  The  mcIoD, 
geranium,  mallow,  cyclamen,  and  other  species  with  palmate  leavea 
had,  sure  enough,  several  woody  fibres;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
laurel,  rhododendron,  privet,  beech,  box,  castanea,  arbutus,  phillyrea. 
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and  other  leaves  irith  pinnate  veins,  had  one  central  bundle.     Bat  I 
soon  came  across  numerous  exceptions,  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea. 

I  then  considered  whether  the  difference  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  leaf>  and  1  am  still  disposed  tn  think 
that  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  though  this  requires  further 
study. 

The  next  suggestion  which  occurred  to  me  wag  that  it  might  be 
connected  with  the  "  prefoliation  "  or  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the 
hud.  The  first  palmate  leaves  which  I  examined  were  what  is  called 
"  plicate,"  or  folded  up  more  or  leas  like  a  fan  ;  while  the  leaves  with 
pinnate  veins  were  generally  "  conduplicatc,"  cr  had  the  one  half 
applied  to  the  other.  But,  though  this  was  true  in  many  cases,  it  was 
not  a  general  rule,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  this  idea  also. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  to  take  climbing  plants,  and  see  whether 
I  could  find  any  relation  between  palmate  and  tongue-shaped  leaves 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mode  of  growth  on  the  other — whether, 
for  instance,  the  one  turned  generally  up,  the  other  down  j  whether 
the  one  were  generally  twining  and  the  other  clasping,  or  vice  versd. 
All  these  suggestions  one  by  one  broke  dowu. 

Among  monocotyledons,  however,  the  tongiic-shaped  preponderates 
greatly  over  the  palmate  form  of  leaf.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
forms  of  the  leaves  of  climbing  monocotyledons  are  in  fact  just  sui;h 
as  wonld  he  obtained  by  widening  more  or  less  the  linear,  grass-like 
leaf  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  class. 

This,  then,  raises  the  question  whether  the  heart-shaped  leaf  is  the 
older  form  from  which  the  palmate  type  has  been  gradually  evolved. 
Let  us  sec  whether  we  can  find  any  evidence 
bearing  on  this  question  in  what  may  be  called 
the  embryology  of  plants.  The  furze,  with  its 
spiny  prickles,  belouga  to  a  group  of  plants 
•which,  as  a  general  rule,  have  trifoliate  or  pinnate 
leaves.  Now,  if  we  examine  a  seedling  furze 
(fig.  33),  we  shall  find  that  the  cotyledons  arc 
succeeded  by  several  trifoliate  leaves,  with  ovate 
leaflets.  These  gradually  become  narrower,  more 
pointed,  and  stiffer,  thus  passing  into  spines. 
Ueucc  wc  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  present 
furze  is  descended  from  ancestors  with  trifoliate 
leaves.  I  have  already  referred  to  other  cases 
in  which  the  young  plants  throw  light  ou  the 
previous  condition  of  the  species  (ante,  p.  12). 
K  Now  wc  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
^    cases  where,  while  iu  mature  plants   the  leaves 

arc    more    or  less   lobed  and   palmate,  the  first  leaves  succeeding 
■    the  cotyledons  arc  heart-shai>ed.     This  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
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fact  tbat  when  in  any  genus  ve  find  hcart<shapcd  and  lobcd  leaves, 
the  former  may  represent  the  earlier  or  ancestral  condition. 

The  advantage  of  the  palm&,te  form  may  perhaps  consist  in  its 
bringing  the  centre  of  gravity  nearer  to  the  point  of  support. 
Broad  leaves,  however,  are  of  two  types  :  cordate,  with  veins  follow- 
ing the  curvature  of  the  edge ;  and  palmate,  or  lobcd  leaves  with 
veins  running  straight  to  the  edge.  The  veins  contain  vascular 
bundles  wliich  conduct  the  nourishment  sucked  up  by  the  root«,  and 
it  is  clearly  better  that  they  should  Itold  a  straight  course,  rather 
than  wind  round  in  a  curve.  As  the  nourishing  fluids  pasa  more 
rapidly  aloug  these  vascxilar  bundles,  the  leaf  naturally  grows  there 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  assumes  the  lobed  form,  with  a  vcia  ruuning 
to  the  point  of  each  lube. 

Ou  the  whole,  we  sec,  I  tliink,  that  many  at  any  rate  of  the 
forms  presented  by  leaves  have  reference  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  the  plant.  If  there  was  some  definite  form  told  off 
for  each  species,  then,  surely,  a  similar  rule  ought  to  hold  good  for 
each  genus.  The  species  of  a  genus  might  well  differ  more  from 
one  another  than  the  varieties  of  any  particular  species ;  the  generie 
type  might  be,  so  to  say,  less  closely  limited ;  but  still  there  ought  ta 
be  some  type  characteristic  of  the  genus.  Let  us  sec  whether  this  is  so. 
No  doubt  there  arc  many  genera  in  which  the  leaves  arc  more  or 
less  uniform,  but  in  them  the  general  habit  is  also,  as  a  rule,  more 
or  less  similar.  Is  this  the  case  in  genera 
where  the  various  species  differ  greatly  ia 
habit  ?  T  have  already  incidentally  given 
cases  which  show  that  this  is  not  so,  bat  let 
us  take  some  group — fur  instauce,  the  genus 
Senecio,  to  which  the  common  groundsel  (fig. 
2*^)  belongs,  as  a  type  well  known  to  all  of  us — 
and  look  at  :t  a  little  more  closely. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  groundsel  I  need 
not  describe,  because  they  are  familiar  to  us  all. 
This  type  occurs  in  various  other  species  of 
more  or  less  similar  habit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fen  Scnccio  (S.  paludosus)  and  the  marsh 
Senecio  (S,  palustris),  which  live  in  marshy 
and  wet  places,  have  long,  narrow,  svord- 
^o,  34.  sha|ted   leaves,   like    those  of  so  many  other 

plants  wliich  are  found  in  such  localitici. 
Tlie  field  Senecio  (S.  eampcstris,  tig.  34),  which  lives  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  has  a  small  terminal  head  of  flowers  springing  from  a  rosette 
of  leaves  much  like  those  of  a  common  daisy  (Bellis  percnnis);  * 
Madagascar  species,  as  yet  L  believe  unuamed,  is  even  more  like  ft 
rf-""     Senecio  juncens  looks  much  like  a  rash  j  S.  bypocheeridcus  of 
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South  Africa  strikingly  resembles  a  hypoctreris,  as  its  name  denotes. 
A  considerable  number  of  species  attain  to  a  larger  size  and  become 
woody  so  as  to  form  regular  bushes.  S.  buxifolius  has  very  mncli 
the  general  look  of  a  liox,  S.  vagana  of  a  privet,  S.  laurifolius  of  a 
laurel,  erica^folius  of  a  heath,  pinifolius  of  a  6r,  or,  rather,  a  yev. 

Again,  some  species  arc  climbers ;  S.  scondens  and  S.  maeroglossus 
have  leaves!  like  a  bryony ;  S.  araucosua  and  S.  tamoitk-s  like  a 
Kmila^  or  (Vam)  tamus ;  S.  tropaKilifolius  like  a  tropjeolnm. 

Among  the  species  inhabitiug  hot,  dry  regions  are  some  with 
swollen  fleshy  leaves,  such  as  S.  haworthii,  from  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  and  S.  ptcroneora,  from  Magador.  Senecio  rosmarinifoUus, 
of  the  Cape,  is  curiously  like  a  rosemary  or  lavender. 

Lastly,  some  species  may  almost  be  called  small  trees,  such  as 
S.  popolifolius,  with  leaves  like  a  poplar ;  and  S.  amygdoloides,  like 
an  almond. 

I  might  mentiou,  if  space  permitted,  many  other  spccioB  which,  as 
their  names  denote,  closely  resemble  forms  belonging  to  other  groups 
— such,  for  instance,  as  Senecio  lobelioides,  erysimoiiles,  bnpleuri- 
oides,  verbascifolius,  juniperinus,  ilieifolius,  acanthifolius,  Unifolius^ 
platauifoUu»,  graminifolius,  vcrbcuefoltus,  rosmariuifoUus,  corouopi- 
fnlins,  ehcnopodifolius,  lavanderiEefolius,  salicifolins,  mescmbryanthe- 
moides,  digitalifolius,  abietiuus,  arbutifotius,  malva:foUus,  erodiifoHus^ 
halimifulius,  hakea^ulius,  resedsfolius,  hcdertefolius,  acerifoliua,  plan* 
tigineus,  castanipcfolius,  spirwifoUus,  bryonirotolius,  primiilifolius,  and 
many  more.  These  names,  however,  indicate  similarities  to  uvez 
thirty  other  perfectly  distinct  families. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  these  diflfcrences  have  reference  not  to 
any  inherent  tendency,  but  to  the  structure  and  organ ly-atioii,  the 
habits  and  requirements,  of  the  plant.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  the 
present  form  has  reference  not  to  existing,  but  to  ancient,  conditions, 
which  renders  the  problem  all  the  more  difficult.  Nor  do  I  at  all 
intend  to  maintain  that  every  form  of  leaf  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
necessarily  that  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  but  only  that  they 
arc  constantly  tending  to  become  so,  just  as  water  always  tends  to 
find  its  own  level. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  if  my  main  argument  is  correct,  it  opens 
out  a  very  wide  and  interesting  field  of  study,  for  every  one  of  the 
almost  iuiiuitc  forms  of  leaves  must  have  some  cause  and  explana- 
tion. 

John  Lvdbock. 


NoTK,— For  pprmiMioti  to  use  Figurca  22,  24-28,  30-32,  aa    31,  I  am  indclitc-d  to  tli« 
courtcey  of  Messrs.  I^veU  Keeve  k,  Co. 
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rpHE  purpose  of  these  papers  ia  to  attempt  a  critical  analysis  and 
_L      appraisement  of  those  principles  of  the  English  Catholic  more- 
ment  that  may  be  held  to  have  significance  for  constructive  religious 
thought.     The  point  from  which  the  second  or  material  part  of  the 
discussion  can  best  start  is  the  relation  of  the  English  to  the  earlier 
Continental  Catholic  revival.     The  former  had  a  distinctive  charactor 
of  its  own ;  but  it  would   be  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  it  either  as 
single   and   isolated,  or  as  simply  the   creation  of  a   few   able  and 
resolute  men«      That   vas   what  it  seemed  to   maoy   contemporary 
critics,  but  it  was  nothing  so   accidental   and  arbitrary.      It  stood 
connected  with  and  represented  a  tendency  that  had  been   active  in 
European  thought  and  life,  the  reaction  against  the  Illumination  and 
the  Revolution.      The  reaction  was  not  simple  but  complex,  at  once 
religious,  intellectual  aud  pulitical ;  a  recoil  of  the  consen'ative  spirit 
from  the  new  ideals  that  had  been  so  suddenly  translated  Into  por- 
tentous realities.     It  was  marked  everywhere  by  the  same  hatred  of 
the  eighteenth  century  aud  all  its  works,  embodied  everywhere  the 
same  hopes  and  fears,  expressed  the  same  motives  and  ends.     On  the 
one  side  stood  the  revolutionary  theses,  the  rights  of  reason  and  of 
man,  the  watchwords  lil>erty,  equality,  fraternity.    These  Ihc  reaction 
construed  not  in  their  high  ideal  sense,  but  through  the  accidents 
and  atrocities,  the  terror  aud  ruin  that  had  attended  the  attempt  at 
realization  ;  and  over  against  them  emphasized  its  own  antitheses — the 
rights  of  the  community  before  those  of  the  individual,  the  rights  of 
God  and  the  sovereigns,  spiritual  aud  civil,  lie  appointed  above  those 
of  the  reason  and  the  peoples^  authority  as  the  ouly  sullicicut  basis  of 
order,  and  order  as  the  condition  necessary  to  the  highest  commun 
k     But  not  satisfied  with  opposing  auttthcsea  to  theses,  it  con- 
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fronted  recent  with  mcdireval  history,  idealized  it,  attempted  to  resus- 
citate and  ff-'uHzo  its  ideals,  and  iuvctsted  the  Church — which  was  its 
most  splendid  and  persistent  creation — with  the  authority  that  alone 
could  revive  religion  aud  create  order,  curb  and  turn  back  the 
loosened  and  lawless  forces  of  revolution.  This  radical  contnidiction, 
ideal  and  historical,  seemed  the  surest  as  the  most  direct  way  to 
victory ;  but  to  build  a  dam  across  a  river  is  uot  to  arrest  the 
gathering  and  course  of  its  waters,  as  the  men  who  secnrely  pitch 
their  tents  in  the  shelter  of  the  dam  will  be  the  first  to  experience. 


Tlic  Catholic  revival  was  the  priucipal  phase  or  feature  of  the 
reaction,  and  the  literature  that  was  its  moat  operative  factor  may  be 
described  as  the  literature  of  the  new  Catholic  Apologetic.*  Our 
reference  to  its  distinctive  principles  and  work  must  he  brief. 

1.  The  reaction  was  a  complex  movement,  at  once  literary, 
political,  religious,  lii  literature  it  appeared  as  Romanticism,  ia 
politics  as  legitimate  and  theocratic  theory,  in  religion  as  Ultramon- 
tanism.  These  three  were  but  different  phases  or  expressions  of  the 
oue  spirit,  representing,  as  it  were,  the  organization  of  the  more 
conservative  instincts  against  the  new  agencies  of  progress  and 
change.  The  oneness  of  the  spirit  is  evident  from  the  ease  with 
which  ita  pbtises  melted  or  passed  into  each  other.  Ilomanticism 
appeared,  indeed,  outside  Catholicism,  was  German,  the  creation  of 
men  like  the  Schlcgels,  Tieck,  Novalis,  who  loved  the  realm  of  the 
imagination,  and  hated  the  rationalism  that  had  expelled  miracle  from 
Nature,  aud  mystery  from  man,  making  the  universe  the  home  of 
prosaic  commonplace.  They  disliked  the  cold  classicism  of  Goethe 
aud  the  warmer  humanism  of  Schiller,  and  said  :  "  Poetry  aud 
religion  arc  one;  man  needs  an  imagination  to  interpret  tho 
universe,  aud  a  universe  |>copled  by  it  aud  for  it;  when  he  has  most 
religion  he  has  most  imagination,  and  the  times  when  he  had  both 
in  the  highest  degree  were  the  mediEcval."  And  so  they  glorified  these 
times,  edited  tlicir  ballads  and  romances,  praised  their  ideal  of  life 
and  duty,  their  bravery,  courtesy,  devotion  ;  their  indifference  to  the 
market  and  the  cxcliauge,  their  loyalty  to  beauty  and  honour  and 
religion,  their  glorious  Gothic  architecture,  with  the  faith  it  at  once 

•  What  in  hero  tleacribed  as  the  literature  of  tho  new  ('atbolic  AjioloBotJc,  tony  ha 
lietd  M  n:prwcLt*:il  by  the  foUowinc  :— M.  D«  MaUtro :  "  LEgliw  tinUicano  (Ed.  1882}. 
"  Let  MoiK-esde  Saint  I'ctorsljoiirg^  (Ed.  1874},  "  Du  Pape  "  (Kd.  18I9».  M.  DaBonald  : 
•'Tliteriedti  Pouvuir  IVIitirjiio  «t  Hcligiciix  (laiis  Ea  8oci''t^  Civile,"  *' Lo  Lcgiilatioa 
Priiritive"  (i'^J-  ISlOj.  M.  ChatflaHbriand  ;  "  (ienie  du  Chriatianiinie"  (VA.  IS02). 
W.  lie  Lunontiaifi  :  "  Vjirnii  Bur  I'lmliiTurKiHM  en  MAtii'rede  neliciun  "  (VA.  ISMtl.  Tliii* 
lit«r»t4irc  may  be  laicl  lo  be  devoted  to  the  expositioa  of  the  fitnctioii  of  Catholiciaiu 
in  an  tgp  of  rovolDtion,  and  bo  rcpreacat«  what  ws  lava  termed  the  now  Apologetic. 
Oood  exainple*  of  tho  older  nru  :— Houteville :  "La  Relision  CbirL  proav^fo  |»r 
1m  faita"  (1740).  .1  vols.  U«rgi«r :  "Trmitv  Historiouo  et  DognutaqDo  de  U  Vroia 
Keligion  "  (1780).     12  voU. 
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embodied,  illustrated  and  made  illustrious.  Admiration  for  tlicpast, 
though  it  was  a  past  that  was  a  pore  creature  of  ihc  imagination, 
easiljr  became  belief  in  the  Church  that  claimed  it,  and  so  Koman- 
tieiam  in  men  like  Stolberg;,  Fricdrich  Schlegel,  and  Werner,  passed 
by  a  natural  gradation  into  Catholicism. 

The  reaction  in  |>ulitics  waa  conducted  iu  a  still  more  courageous  and 
thorough  spirit,  for  it  was  directly  polemical,  a  fjuerre.  a  outrance. 
Authority  must  be  nmdc  divine  if  the  rights  of  man  were  to  be  denied 
and  his  reason  subdued  and  governed  ;  but  the  dynaatic  idea  had  been 
too  rudely  broken  to  be  capable  of  again  standing  up,  and  in  its  own 
name   claiming  divine   authority.     Its   hour  of  weakness    was   the 
Church's  opportunity ;  it  alone  had  braved   the  storm,  it  had  been 
shaken  but  it  hod  stood,  manifestly,  not  in  its  own  strength,  but  in 
God's.      Iu  the  hirid  light  of  the  anarchy  Home  was  seen  to  have  a 
mission  ;  as   the  scat  and  home  of  snpreme  authority,    univenal, 
immutable,  infallible,   she   could  stand   forward   as  the  saviour  of 
society,   now   gone   or   going  to  destruction   for   want  of    its  most 
Christian  kings.     She  was  the  Church  God  had  founded,  had  super- 
naturally  endowed  and  guided,  had  made  the  sole  bearer  and  teacher 
of  His  truth,  and  had  graced  and  crowned  with  an  Tnfallihle  Uead. 
Here  was  an  authority  so  awful,  so  august,  and  so  inviolable  as  to  be 
alone  able  to  cud  the  coufliet   of  rival   rights,  and   restore   order  hy 
enforcing  the  one  nnivci-sal  duty — obedience.     If  divine  authority  was 
to  rule  in  the  State,  it  must  he  got  through  the  Church.  And  so  Josepli 
de  Maistre  formulated  Ina  hierocratie  doctrine,  making  the  Papal  at 
once  guarantee  and  condition  the  royal  power.     Be  Bonald  wove  the 
political  into  the  religious  revelation,  ascribing   sole  sovereignty  to 
God,  hut  building  upon   it  the  Pope's,  and   upon  his  the  king's. 
Chateaubriand  described  Christian  Rome  as   being  for  the  modeou 
what  Fagaii  Rome  had  been  for  the  ancient  world — the  universal  boiul 
of  nations,  instructing  in  duty,  defending  from  oppression.    Lamennais 
argued  that  without  authority  there  could  be  no  religion,  that  it  was 
the   foundation    of   all    society   and    morality,   and    that   it    alone 
.enfranchized  man  by  making  him  obedient,  so  harmonizing  all  iatol- 
ligeuccs  and  wills.      And  thus  tlic  Church,  as  the  supreme  authority, 
became  the  principle  of  order,   the  centre  of  political   as   well  m 
religious  stability ;  the  only  divine  riglits  were  those  she  sanctioned, 
in  her  strength  kings  reigned,  and  through  obedience  to   her   man 
was  happy  and  God  honoured. 

2.  The  Hevoiutiou  thus  gave  Catholicism  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  new  Apologetic  j  summoned  it  to  occupy  a  more  important  and 
commanding  position  than  it  had  held  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  The 
Apolc^etic  may  be  described  as  the  theory  of  tlic  position,  or  the 
principle  of  autliority  done  into  the  philosophy,  of  the  counter- 
revolution.    It  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  theo- 
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rctical  and  an  historical — tHc  first  being  a  vindicatioa  of  autbority  aa 
the  only  sure  basis  of  religion,  and,  conacquently,  the  otdy  solid 
ground  and  guarantee  of  order ;  the  second  being  a  juatilicatiou  of 
_    the  Human  CliurcU  as   it  had  lived  and  acted  iu  history.     On  the 
I  positive  side   it  was   a  philosophy  of  religion,  society,  and  history ; 
on  the  negative,  an  absolute  contradiction  ot  the  modern  philosophies, 
-    the    governing    principles    or    ideas    uf    the    modem    mind.     The 
I   Apologists  saw  that  the  Bevolution  had  not  been  an  accident,  but  a 
logical  issue  from  the  premisses  of  the  six.teeuth  ccutury;  au  attempt 
_   to  realize  a  political  ideal  correlative  and  correspondent   to  the  ideal 
P  of  religious  freedom.     The  anarchy,  the  bloodshed,  the  social  misery 
and  ruin,  were  held  tu  be  the   direct  result   of  the   movement  then 
.    instituted ;  to  this,  along  many  lines,  it  had  been  inevitably  tending ; 
I   in  this,  its  true  character  stood  revealed.     What  appeared  before  the 
Kevolution  as   innocent   abstractions,  or   speculations  that  flattered 
human    pride    in    the  degree  that    they  exercised    human  reason, 
appeared  after  it  as  disintegrative    forces   capable  of  doing  the  most 
disastrous    work.      It  was  not  a  question  of   Catholicism    against 
.     Protestantism,  but  of  Catholicism  against  the  modern   movement   as 
P    a   whole.      Humanity   must   be    turned   back    lu   its    course    three 
centuries  that  society  might  be  saved.     The    literary  revolt  of  the 
iifltecnth   century,  tbc   religious   revolt   of  the  sixteenth,  the  philo- 
sophical systems  of  the  seventeenth,  the  political   revolution  of  the 
eighteenth,  were  all   parts  of  a  whole,  successive  steps  in  the  dread 
argument  that  had   becu  fulfilUng  itself  in  history.     To  deal  with 
this  in  the  most   radical  way,  modem  philosophy,  as  supplying  the 
principles  ami   premisses,  was  fiercely   attacked.      De  Maistre   held 
Bacon  tu  be  a  i>resumptuous  and  profane  scientific  charlatan,  whose 
bad   philosophy  was  the  fit  expression  of  his  bad  morality.      And  in. 
censure    lie  was   quite    impartial:   "Contempt    of  Locke  was    the 
beginning  of  knowledge."*    Hume  "was  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
and  the    guiltiest  of  all    those  baleful  writers   who    will  for  ever 
accuse   the    last  ceutury  before   puaterity."t     Voltaire  "  was  a  man 
Paris  crowned,   but   Sodom    would  have    banished. "J     Lamennaia 
argued  that  the  philosophies  aud  the  heresies  had  one  principle,  "  la 
souverainete  de  la  raiaon  humaine,"  the  end  whereof  was   universal 
disbelief.<§     Admit  it,  and  from  the  end  there  was  no  escape ;  the 
inevitable  way   was    from   heresy  to  deism,  from   deism  to  atheism, 
from   atheism  to  universal   scepticism.       Hence,   by  an  exhaustive 
process,    the    necessary  conclusion    was    reached :    wc    must    have 
authority  if  we  are   to  have  faith ;  the  true  religion  is   that  which 
rests   on   the  greatest  visible  authority,  which  from    sheer   lack  of 
actual  or   possible  claimants   can  be    no  other  than.  Bome.     The 

«  "8oir«M,"  vol  i.  p.  4^*J.  +  Ibid.  n.  403.  t  Ibid.  p.  243. 
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TftriatiottS  of  philosophers  as  of  Protestants  proved  their  want  of 
truth ;  the  consistencies  and  Iiarmouics  of  Catholics  proved  their 
possession  of  it.  Anthority  being  the  creative  and  fundamental 
principle  in  religion,  to  despise  or  deny  it  was  sin— order  was 
Heaven's  first  law;  contempt  of  authority  man's  first  disohedience. 
The  systems  that  denied  it  were  not  simply  false,  they  were  evil;  at 
once  causes  and  fruits  of  sin.  Of  sin  and  its  inexorable  penalties, 
the  new  Apologetic  had  much  to  say ;  sin  exphiined  the  revolt,  the 
revolution  illustrated  the  penalty.  To  end  the  revolt  the  Church 
must  triumph ;  and  its  victory  would  be  the  creation,  not  of 
religion  only,  but  of  order,  of  a  stable,  contented,  happy  society. 
But,  as  Lamennais  was  tlrstincd  later  fatcfully  to  discover,  if 
authority  was  to  rule  at  all,  it  must  rule  everywhere,  in  both  Church 
and  State  ;  if  freedom  rcigaed  in  cither,  it  would  reign  in  both. 
So  De  Maistre  saw  and  victoriously  argued  :  both  authorities  are 
of  God,  but  the  spiritual  is  the  higher;  the  king's  does  not 
qualify  the  Pope's,  but  the  Pope's  limits  the  king's.  Power  may 
be  limited  from  nbove,  but  not  from  below ;  the  subjects  may 
not  judge  the  sovtrrcigu,  or  impose  conditions  on  him,  but  the 
Pope  may,  and  his  judge  is  God.  Authority,  thus  absolute,  political, 
personified  in  the  king,  confronted  revolution;  spiritual,  pemoniHed 
in  the  Pope,  confronted  reiison  ;  and  by  its  atrenglh  religion  was 
to  be  saved,  society  re -constituted,  order  created,  and  humanity 
made  obedient  to  God. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  be  critical  and  theoretical ;  it  was  no 
less  necessary  to  show  tlie  fine  correspondence  of  the  theory  with 
historV]  the  speculation  with  fact.  And  su  the  discussion  became 
historical ;  the  Church  was  exhibited  as  the  maker  of  civilization,  the 
mother  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  creator  of  the  humanities,  the 
enemy  of  vice,  the  nurse  of  virtue,  the  home  of  all  tlic  graces.  AVhen 
the  Roman  empire  fell  she  mitigated  the  miseries,  lessened  the  evils, 
conserved  the  good  that  but  for  her  had  perished  in  the  ruins.  When 
the  young  peoples  came  pouring  into  the  older  States,  she  received 
them  into  her  bosom,  tamed  them,  organized  their  energies,  bnilt 
them  into  a  new  order  and  new  civilizatioD,  She  protected  its  tender 
years ;  hera  was  the  arm  which  turned  back  the  Moor,  the  Saracen,  and 
the  Turk,  In  her  the  conquered  peoples  liad  their  true  and  strongest 
friend ;  the  conquerors,  a  common  sovereign  who  ruled  their  fierce 
wills  into  obedience  and  humanity.  The  Churcli  united  the  divided 
cations,  created  out  of  a  multitude  of  turbulent  tribes  a  brotbeihood 
of  peoples,  made  the  hostile  kingdoms  become  a  siitgic  Christen- 
dom. Modem  Europe  without  the  Church  were  inconceivable; 
whatever  most  distinguishes  her,  whatever  she  most  admires,  she  owes 
to  the  Chnrch.  Her  stamp  is  on  the  literature  of  every  modern 
people;  the   drama  rose  out  of  her  miracle  plays ;  it  was  her  taith 
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that  bade  the  first  and  greatest  of  modem  epics  Hvej  and  that  wUl 
not  let  it  die.  Art  vas  her  peculiar  creation;  she  inapired  the 
genius  of  the  builder,  and  he  built  the  large  faith  he  lived  by  into 
cathedral  and  monastery ;  her  vivid  and  fruitt'ul  imagination  formed 
the  painter,  aud  the  wondrous  beauty  of  his  work  but  witaesHeH  to 
the  sublimity  of  her  spirit  aud  the  truth  of  her  beliefs.  Her  mys- 
teries, the  sacraments,  and  miracles  that  offend  the  prosaic  rationalism 
of  a  godless  age,  disclose  their  true  significance,  their  power  at  once 
to  awe,  to  humble,  aud  to  uplift,  when  seen  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  mediscvsl  art.  Science,  too,  the  Church  had  made ;  her  sous  loved, 
and  cultivated,  aud  enlarged  it  when  the  world  was  dark,  and  kings 
and  nobles  lived  but  for  war  and  plunder.  All  bcneHccnt  and 
ameliorative  agencies  were  of  her  making :  hospitals,  charities,  schools, 
colleges,  the  laws  that  shielded  the  serf  from  the  savagery  of  his 
master.  For  all  this,  and  kindred  work,  her  very  constitution  quali- 
fied her.  The  clergy  had  no  laud,  no  home,  no  worldly  affections,  do 
secular  care,  were  separated  to  her  service,  consecrated  wholly  to  her 
ends,  which  were  those  of  man's  highest  good.  Her  very  organiza- 
tion showed  her  to  be  the  bearer  and  organ  of  divine  truth,  throughout 
adapted  to  secure  its  recognition  and  realization  among  men.  For 
above  all  stood  the  supreme  Pontiff,  the  spiritual  Sovereign,  source  of 
unity,  law,  order,  directing  the  energies,  formulating  the  judgments, 
determining  the  faith  of  the  Church ;  so  much  the  Vicar  of  God  as 
to  be  His  voice  become  audible ;  gifted  with  speech  that  he  might 
control  kings  aud  command  peoples,  maintain  religion,  and  compel 
obedience.  What  the  Church  had  beeu  the  Church  would  continue 
to  be;  she  had  saved  Europe  when  Ilome  perished,  aud  would  save 
it  again  even  though  it  were  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the  destroyer. 

3.  Such,  in  hurried  outline,  was  the  historical  Apologetic,  at  once 
confirmatory  and  illustrative  of  the  theoretical.  So  far  as  it  is  his- 
torical its  truth  is  frankly  admitted.  It  is  siguificaut  that  the  purely 
historical  mode  of  viewing  and  representing  the  matter  rose  outside 
Catholicism ;  was  due  to  liberal  aud  scientific  thought,  not  to  ecclesi- 
astical and  polemical.  To  it,  luokiug  only  from  the  historical  poiut  of 
Ticw,  it  seemed  hajjdly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  obligations  of  Kurope 
to  Catholicism.  /The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  noble 
work  for  humainty ;  moderated  for  the  old  world  the  miseries  of  dissolu- 
tioD,  moderated  for  the  new  the  perhaps  still  greater  miseries  of  orga- 
nization and  evolution.  But  justice  to  mediaeval  must  not  make  us 
_  unjust  to  modem  history.  The  question  was  not  what  the  Catholic 
m  Church  had  done  in  the  early  or  middle  centuries,  but  what  it  had 
I  done  in  the  modem  ?     An  organization  that  had  served  and  saved  a 

■  society  penetrated  with  pagan  ideas,  may  be  little  qualified  to  ser^'e  a 
I  society  possessed   and  moved  by   Christian  ideals.     Laws  good  for 

■  childhood  may  be  bad  for  manhood ;  what  makes  a  man  of  a  child  is 
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excellent,  but  what  makes  a  child  of  a  man  is  evil.  The  Apologists 
were  a«  vecik  in  the  modem  aa  they  were  strong  in  the  mediieral 
question.  In  the  one  case  they  were  eloquent  and  philosophic  about 
the  Church  and  its  work  ;  in  the  other,  they  were  reproachful  and 
MTcre  concerning  the  pride  and  wickedness  of  man.  They  did  not 
sec  that  there  was  an  absolute  change  iu  the  conditions  ;  in  the 
earlier  period  it  was  the  secular  empire  that  had  broken  down,  but 
in  the  later  it  was  the  spiritual.  In  the  days  of  Roman  decadence 
and  mediaeval  upbuilding  the  Church  had  indeed  been  an  ameUorativo 
agency  and  an  architectonic  power ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation 
and  Revolution  it  was  the  Church  that  had  fallen  into  feebleness. 
The  Europe  she  claimed  to  be  alone  able  to  reorganize  and  restore, 
was  the  very  Europe  that  had  become  disorganized  in  her  own  bauds. 
She  was  in  the  place  of  the  Roman  Empire,  while  the  modem  spirit  waa 
claiming  to  occupy  hers.  The  Pope  was  the  new  Julian ;  De  Maistre 
the  new  Libanius.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  very  revolt  of 
the  intellect  was  the  gravest  possible  reflection  on  the  capacity  of  the 
Churdi.  The  intellect  had  been  in  subjection  for  centuries ;  to 
allow  it  to  escape  implied  in6rmity  in  the  ruler,  deficiency  in  wisdom, 
inefficiency  of  energy  and  will.  The  claim  of  infallibility  is  a 
tremendous  claim,  not  because  of  what  it  requires  from  man,  bat 
becaiue  of  what  it  demands  in  and  from  the  Church.  Infallibility  in 
truth  is  significant  when  conjoined  iritb  infallibility  in  wisdom,  hot 
the  one  without  the  other  is  iusignificant  enough.  To  be  under  it  is 
like  being  under  a  creator,  almighty  but  not  all-wise ;  to  possess  it 
is,  as  it  were,  to  have  the  mechanical  gill,  the  skill  to  make  instm- 
ments,  but  not  the  political,  the  power  to  handle  and  govern  men. 
For  if  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  a  sin,  the  men  who 
achieved  it  were  not  the  only  sinners — still  guiltier  was  the  Churcli 
that  made  it  possible,  that  allowed  it  to  become  actual.  During 
centimes  she  bad  been  supreme ;  hers  had  been  the  hands  that  made 
the  men,  hers  the  mind  that  made  Europe ;  and  if  the  issue  of  all 
her  doings  and  endeavours  were  the  revolt,  could  she  be  guiltless,  ot 
as  wise  as  she  must  he  to  make  her  infallibility  of  any  avail,  make  it 
anything  more  than  an  ability  to  do  great  things  if  she  only  knew 
how  ?  But  more :  why  had  the  revolution  happened  ?  and  why  amid 
50  much  hideous  terror  and  blood  ?  Modem  philosophy  was  not 
altogether  or  alone  to  blame ;  neither  was  suppressed  and  expatriated 
Protestantism.  The  men  were  sons  of  PVance,  France  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Church,  and  the  son  ruled  aa  the  Church  had 
taught  him,  with  results  dreadful  to  both.  The  responsibility  for 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  does  not  lie  with  its  principles,  but 
with  its  causes;  and  who  will  now  say  that  to  these  caoMi  the 
Church  H'-"  -ot  powerfully  contribute?  But  if  she  were  a  oo«- 
trib"  ,  what  becomes  of  her  claim  to  the  sole   abilitv  to 
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organize  and  order  the  modern  because  she  had  ordered  and  organized 
tlic  medieval  wurld  ?  To  be  a  cause  of  the  evil  is  hardly  equivalent 
to  the  power  to  cure  it.  The  philosophy  of  history  is  guided  in  its 
judgments  by  rigorous  and  impartial  principles.  It  cannot,  merely  in 
the  interest  of  dogma  or  sect,  arconl  or  deny  honour  to  a  Church  ;  but 
the  honour  it  accords  at  one  period  may  be  changed  into  deepest 
blame  at  another.  The  very  reasons  that  lead  it  to  praiso  the  work 
and  services  of  early  and  mediieval  Catholicism,  compel  it  to  hold 
the  later  Catboticbm  mainly  responsible  for  eyils  the  Revolution  was 
needed  to  cure.j/ 

If  the  histm^ical  doctrine  was  no  good  philosophy  of  history,  still 
was  the  theoretical  a  good  philosopliy  of  religion.  To  base 
religion  on  authority  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  scepticisms.  The  argu- 
ments that  prove  it,  prove  man  possessed  of  an  iuherent  and  ineradic- 
able atheism  of  nature.  But  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  (loint  can  better 
be  said  later  on.  Enongh  to  remark  here,  the  new  Apologetic  was 
an  apologetic  for  Catholicism,  not  for  Christianity.  Its  interest  was 
the  Church,  not  the  religion,  at  least  the  religion  only  so  far  as 
identical  or  co-extensive  with  the  Church.  This  gave  to  it  its  two 
most  distinctive  characteristics— it  was  political  or  sociological  and  his- 
torical. It  was  a  theory  of  society  and  the  State  applied  to  and 
illustrated  by  specific  periods  and  events  in  history.  It  was  a  spccu- 
Utiou  as  to  the  best  methods  for  the  creation  and  maintcuance  of 
order.  Be  Maistre,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  a  publicist,  and  looked 
at  the  whole  matter  from  the  publicist's  point  of  view.  He  was 
a  sort  of  ecclesiasticized  Hohl)e8,  with  the  strength,  courage,  keen- 
ness, directness,  and,  we  may  add,  coarseness  of  the  original,  only 
with  the  Pope  substituted  for  the  king.  But  even  so  the  system 
had  its  place,  and  did  a  not  nnneeded  or  ignoble  work.  It  did  for 
the  Papacy  what  Hobbes  bad  done  for  the  Monarchy,  formulated  a 
theory  of  goveruraent  where  order  was  created  by  absolute  authority 
being  given  to  the  one,  and  absolute  subjection  to  the  many.  Both 
marked  the  reaction  that  succeeded  revolution,  though  in  the  one 
case  the  revolution  was  religious,  an  attempted  reign  of  the  saints ; 
in  the  other  secular,  an  attempted  reign  of  reason.  It  was  no  less 
oharacteristic  that  the  theory  opposed  to  the  religious  revolution  based 
authority  on  might,  but  tlic  theory  opposed  to  the  secular,  based  might 
on  authority.  Hobbes'  king  created  the  church,  but  De  Maistre's 
church  created  tlie  king.  Yet  each  is  explained  by  its  occasion. 
The  Ilcstoration  would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  Leviathan ; 
the  Catholic  revival  and  the  counter-revolution  had  been  UDJustilicd 
without  IJItramontanism. 
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I.  We  must  now  pass  from  the  Continental  to  the  English  Catholic 
movement.  Ttic  couditious  iu  the  two  cases  were  altogether  Hiflcrent 
In  France  the  Revolution  had  been  swift,  imperious,  destructive ;  but 
here   the  genius  of  the   people,  their  prosaic  sagacity,  and  insular 
pride,  sobered  and  disciplined   by  the   long  struggle  towards  com- 
pleter freedom,  first  held  it  at  bay,    then  graduated  its  approach, 
and,  at  last^  peacefully  and   legally   accomplished   it.       Hence   the 
Catholic  renval   could  not  appear  here  as  the  counter- re volutioUj  as 
source  and  ground  of  order  to  a  disordered  State ;  for  order  reigned, 
and    our   very   revolutions  had   increased   rather  than  disturbed  it. 
Indeed,   our   combined   freedom   and  order   had   so  perplexed    and 
bewildered    the   hicrocratie  theorists,   that   De  Bonald    calmly  dis- 
missed  from  consideration   the  English    people^  because  they  were, 
"  mainly  on  account  of  their  defects,  by  far  the  most  backward  of 
drilized  peoples,"  and  Dc  Maistre  describe*!  our  constitution  as  "  an 
insular  ijeculiarity  utterly  unworthy  of  imitutioa."      But  even  here 
the  forces  of  change  were  active,  and  their  movement  was  the  more 
resistless  that  it  was  so  regulated  and,  as  it  were,  so  constitutional. 
They  were  iuimancnt  forces,  not  iu  the  air  simply,  but  embedded  iu 
the  customs  and  habits,  laws  and  institutions,  mind  and  method  of  the 
Knglish  people.     They  were  universal,  supreme  ;  governing  the  men 
who    governed.     VHiile    they  appeared   political,   they   were   really 
religious ;  threatened  the  Church  even  more  than  the  State  ;  questioned 
the  accepted   principles,  doctrines,  facts,  and   authorities  in   religion 
much    more  severely  than  the   ancient   a:id    established   in  politics. 
These  forces  iu  their  collective  and,  as  it  were,  corporate  character, 
constituted  what  was  termed  "  Liberalism,"  which  was  the  milder 
but  more  fatal  English  for  the   fiercer  but   less  insidious  Gallicau 
"Revolution."      If,  then,  they  were  held  to  be  forcra  mischievous  in 
character,  cviliu  tendency,  and  ruinous  in  result,  to  resist  them  was  a 
most  manifest  and  absolute  duty.      But  how  ?     The  Sovereign  could 
not,  for  the  Sovereign  was  simply  the  greatest  subject  in  the  realm, 
the  creation  of  its  laws  ;  nor  could  the  Parliament,  for  it  was  but  the 
nation   In  Council ;  nor  could  the  Church,  for  the  Church  was  the 
peoplc'e,  rather  than  the  people  the  Church's.     There  was  nothing 
then  to  hinder  the  people,  were  they  so  minded,  from  doing  wrong 
even  to  the  abolition  of  the   law  and  worship  of  God.      It  was 
necessar}',  therefore,   to   discover   an  authority  able   to  bridle  and 
govern   the  forces  of  change.     God  was  the  supreme  authority  ;  the 
Church   in  which  He  lived   and  through  which   He  worked  was  His 
visible  presence  ;  iu  it,  therefore,  the  Divine  authority  must  dwell.  This 
the  English  people  had  hitherto  been  negligent  or  unconscious  of; 
onlv  here  and  there  a  Catholic  divine  had  understood  and  believed; 
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but  once  make  it  thoroughly  evidcut,  and  men,  no  longer  ignorautly 
free  to  believe  and  worship  as  they  pleasedj  irill  feel  boimd  to  bold 
the  faith  and  obey  the  law  of  God. 

This  was,  iu  brief,  the  genesis  of  the  Anglican  movement.  While 
formally  and  incidentally  affected  by  many  collateral  influences — the 
romances  of  Scott^  which  supplied  it  with  an  idealized  past,  and  in- 
spired  the  passion  still  further  to  idealize  it ;  the  speculation  of 
Coleridge,  which  touched  it  with  mysticism,  and  imparted,  in  some 
degree,  the  gift  of  spirittial  insight ;  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  whicli 
revealed  the  symbolical  and  sacramental  significance  of  common 
things — yet  it  was  essentially  religious,  an  attempt,  in  a  period  of 
sifting  and  change,  to  find  a  stable  ground  on  which  to  build  the 
faith,  au  absolute  authority  by  wliich  to  govern  the  life,  first  of 
the   individual,  next  of  the  nation.    It  assumed  that  the  truth  of 

'  God  did  not  live  iu  the  common  reason,  or  His  authority  reign  iu 
the  collective  conscience  ;  and  that,  without  a  special  organ  or  vehicle 
for  their  transmission  and  embodiment,  they  could  not  continue  to 
live  and  reign  at  all.  What  was  needed  was  an  authority — valid, 
visible,  supreme.  To  be  supreme,  it  must  be  religious ;  to  be  visible, 
it  must  be  a  realized  polity  or  constituted  society ;  to  be  valid,  it 
mast  have  independent  legislative  and  cfGcicut  executive  powers. 
"With  these  attributes  the  Anglican  Church  was  invested,  but  they 
were  too  immense  for  her;  she  bent  and  failed  beneath  the  burden. 
Her  weakness  but  set  off  the  strength  of  Catholicism.  What  the 
one  Church  could  not  bear  was  the  very  vital  principle  of  the  other; 
she  bad  for  ccuturics  been  testifying  her  possession  of  it  to  the  per- 

'  verse  and  incredulous  English  people.  The  aucieut  cause  of  oflence 
became  the  new  feature  of  commendation,  and  those  who  felt  that 
they  could  not  bcltevc  aud  be  Christian  without  authority  found  iu 
her  bosom  the  authority  they  needed. 

2.  The  English  Catholic  movement,  then,  was  distinguished  from 
the  Continental  by  its  personal  aud  religious,  rather  than  national 
and  political,  character.  The  publicist  \-icw  did  not  exist  here  ;  the 
conditions  did  not  call  for  it.  But  what  national  events  occasioned 
iu  France,  personal  experiences  accomplished  in  England.  The  arena 
of  action  and  change  was  subjective,  minds  that  bad  felt  the 
tmsettling  influence  of  the  critical  and  progressive  teudcucics  tlieu 
active,  and  feared  for  religion  in  the  degree  that  they  loved  it. 
The  revolution  that  was  dreaded  was  Internal,  in.  the  region  of 
thought  aud  belief.  Superficial  readers  of  the  '*  Apologia "  have 
wondered  at  the  determinative  influence  attributed  to  such  incidents 
as  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric ;  but,  iu  truth,  nothing  could  be  more 
just  than  the  place  assigned  to  it,  or  more  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant.    It  was  not  only  a  fact  fatal  to  a  theory ;  but    Ncv?mau's 

[ziiind  had  become  hypcr>scnsitive,  it   had  lost  the  sense  of  propor- 
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tion  ;  little  tliingB  troubled  even  more  than  large;  and  his  doct 
of  tbc  Church  had  become  so  uearly  equivalent  to  the  truth  ol 
religion  that  what  touched  the  one  seemed  to  threaten  the  othi 
with  ruin  and  disaster.  It  had  become  a  matter  of  personal 
necessity  that  he  find  an  immutable  and  infallible  Church  iu  onler 
to  have  a  stable  and  true  religion.  Tfaia  need  vaa  alt<^ether 
distinctive  of  him  and  the  men  he  movedj  and  belongs,  aa  it  were, 
to  their  natural  history,  uot  to  the  nation's.  It  did  not  rise  out  of 
the  native  conservatism  of  the  English  people,  seeking  to  find  th< 
religious  principle  or  constitutional  doctrine  that  could  best  rests 
the  tides  of  revolutionary  thought  and  action  ;  but  it  ruse  iu  thel 
spirita  and  out  of  the  experiences  of  men  who  believed  tliat  religion 
could  uot  be  saved,  cither  for  themselves  or  the  people,  uulesa  iu 
the  strength  of  a  greater  and  more  efBcient  authority  than  any  their 
Church  knew  or  could  allow.  Hence  the  English  Catholic  move- 
mcut  proceeded  from  and  expressed  the  religious  uecessitics  of 
persona,  not  the  needs  of  the  State  or  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 
And  what  it  was,  it  is — a  thoroughly  mdividual  movement,  with  lest 
national  promise  than  even  at  Brat,  aud,  what  we  may  term  its 
fundamental  principle — authority  as  the  basis  of  Keligion,  and 
this  authority  as  embodied  iu  the  infallible  Church  of  Home — was 
formulated  to  satisfy  these  iudtvidual  needs.  What  we  have  now  to^ 
consider  is  the  validity  and  constructive  value  of  this  priuciple,  a».( 
represented  aud  interpreted  by  modern  Kuglish,  as  distinguished  from 
Continental  Catholicism. 


III. 

Cardinal  Newman*   is  here,  beyond  question,  the  rcpresentatire 

man,  and  so  it  is  through  him  that  wc  must  construe  aud  criticize 

the  principle.      Its  acceptance  was  a  necessity  to  his  own  faith ;  he 

has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to  make  it  a  necessity  to  tlie 

faith  of  others.      He  is  here  regarded  uuder  ouly  one  aspect,  as  the 

disciple  and  defender  of  Roman  Catholic  authority,  that  he  may  bo 

the   better  and   more   victorious   a  Christian  Apologist.      We  have 

the  right  so  to  regard  him.      Disciples  have   represented  him  aa  the 

*  If  the  aabicct  bad  b^ea  Acologetica  by  l-^nglish  C'ntboUcA,  iaittevl  oE,  u  tl  naUy  >&. 
Eiicluh  Catboltcum  as  an  Aiiolo^t-tic,  ttiL-ca  are  muuy  intui  I  nhoulil  Lave  liknd  gnttr- 
fully  to  review,  auch  sa  the  uite  l>r.  Ward  and  Mr.  tJUy,  vbo  bsve  escb  bad  in  ih* 
fint  paper  a  mott  brief  notice,  but  to  them  woulJ  bave  lieeo  sdtlud  the  lat«  !Fatk«r 
IWgairna.  a  thiukw  vl  <:x<nnaitc  suljtlcty  and  refinement.  Mr.  St.  Uwwjrc  Mirart,  Father 
Jjarper,  and  dtbera  budly  Icm  worthy  of  rftf^ud.  The  t-xti-naivii  work  of  the  laMer, 
"  TbB  Metapbyaics  of  the  ^obo"!''  f Mncniillan  &  Co.  -ixoU.  1870-^),  dcKnrca  s 
man  oarefnl  cntidam  than  it  baa  y^t  received.  Its  worth  for  the  bixtorical  stadent  b 
eoDuderable,  bat  itti  polemiGal,  critical,  and  ooiutructivd  parts,  tb^ngb  nuMt  paia«takia|; 
and  lalmriuiu,  arv  of  another  uHcr  and  quality  tbaa  tbs  cxpoutory.  Tbonuu  Aquinaa 
is  indeed  more  real  and  ititcUiftibltt  in  his  owu  Latin  tbau  m  any  EnijU&h  exranticm. 
Ho  \%  in  the  one  caae  a  bvm{{  t«achur,  liandlin){  relevant  probtonu.  boldinj*  oil  own 
place  in  biatory.determiDingaiuch  both  of  the  form  and  matter  oflatartbuugbt ;  but  ia 
the  otbn-  caac  lie  U  ouly  an  adajitud  tvocher,  not  very  capable  of  tfat  sort  of  adaptation 


Lc  baa  rvcuved,  rather  hiatily  rcsiating  it,  juatly  refusiag  to  be  foroad  to  abad  Ugbt  w 
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foremost  apologist  of  the  day ;  his  "  Apologia"  was  the  recognition  of 
his  own  significance,  the  history  was  the  justification  of  "  hia  religious 
opinions."  There  is  uo  man  living  whose  works  are  so  thoroughly 
autobiographical ;  they  are  but  various  illustrations  of  his  own  prin- 
ciple— in  religious  inquiry  egotism  may  be  true  modesty.*  TLcre  is 
aa  much  autobiography  in,  to  mention  no  others,  the  Sermons,  the 
"  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations,"  the  "  Pcvelopment  of  Christian 
Doctrine,"  the  "  Letters  to  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk," 
and  the  "  Grammar  of  Assent,"  as  in  the  "  Apologia."  Indeed,  the 
**  Apologia''  loses  half  its  signiticauce  when  read  alone ;  it  needs  to 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  works,  tracts,  essays,  lectures,  histories 
and  treatises  chronologically  arranged.  Conscious  revelation  of  self, 
even  when  most  careful  and  scrupulous,  hides  even  more  than  it 
reveals ;  it  is  the  uucouHciaus  and  undesigned  that  testify  more 
truly  of  a  man.  Dr.  Newman  has  always  been,  supremely  conscious 
of  two  beings — God  and  himself— and  his  works  are  a  hbtory  of  his 
successive  attempts  to  determine  and  adjust  the  relations  between 
these  two.  This  is  significant ;  in  the  heart  of  this  chief  of  the  English 
Catholics  there  is  au  intense  individualism — indeed,  it  was  the  strength 
of  his  individualism  that  made  a  Catholic  of  him.  The  "  Apologia" 
is  the  history  of  an  Individual  mind;  the  "Grammar  of  Assent"  is 
its  dialectic — i.e.,  the  translation  of  the  causes  and  course  of  the 
changes  which  the  history  records  into  logical  forms  and  reasoned 
processes,  i3ut  this  exactly  dctincs  the  worth  nod  describes  the 
range  of  Newman's  apologetic  work — it  is  distinctively  individual — 
first  explicative  of  himself,  and  then  cogent  for  men  who  start  with 
his  ecclesiastical  asssumptions  and  are  troubled  with  his  spiritual 
experiences  and  perplexities,  not  for  those  outside  the  churches, 
seeking  for  a  reasoned  and  a  reasonable  belief. 

In  order  to  a  radical  and  just  discussion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discover,  if  possible,  Dr.  Newman's  ultimate  ideas  or  the  regulative 
principles  of  his  thought,  for  they  determine  uot  only  his  ratiocination, 
but  Lis  mode  uf  viewing  things,  and  the  kiud  aud  quality  of  the 
arguments  that  weigh  with  him.     lie  is  by  nature  a  poet,  by  necca- 


I 


groUeina  iLafc  had  not  emcreod  in  liU  own  ilay.  T>t!acartca,  lluiuo,  aai  Kftnt  are  not 
I  be  ao  auawereil  and  tuperiodc*! ;  tb'eir  (jiiostinns  itnderho  tlio  "  MetApliywca  of  the 
School ,"  daurmtitinK  &liku  tlieir  iMsaubility  uul  wurUi,  and  l-'Ather  HArp«r  •  criticisms  uc 
incideotal  «ii<l  verliM  fkUrt  tbiLii  tiiiUcrial  Mad  real.  IIv  iniiHt  go  to  work  in  a  more 
radical  fashion,  both  in  the  criticism  of  modern  philc«n[jby  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
Khuolniau,  bbforo  lie  nan  tflfuLt  cither  tiia  diBfilauetuentcif  the  ttrte  or  the  subttitutioa 
of  the  other.  Vet  wc  gladly  acknowledge  that  tho  increased  attention,  so  lar^y  da^ 
to  tliB  preaent  Vojtc,  now  fjeiji^  j>aid  in  CathoUo  ■cboal9  to  Ttiomaa  Aquiiiaa,  u  a  moat 
hopeiul  sign  for  Cattuiliciiini,  Cardinal  Zigliars's  bcnutifiLl  tditiuii  of  tbe"  Opera 
Omuia,"  now  being  ^)llbli^ted  at  Konic,  protniiiefi,  in  npite  of  the  tnUy  Bomiw 
bigotry  vkicfa  th«  deiucatiun  shown  to  ]iavv  liad  t<:i  do  with  tho  inspiration  of 
th«  eat«rprife,  to  be  a  ureat  htlp  lo  the  student  of  philosophy  and  thfxilogy  ;  luid  the 
Dumber  of  treatiseawbich  liavB  within  the  lost  few  yean  appeared  on  Aquinas  shows 
that  the  j£terni  PaXrii  is  bearing  abundant  frnit. 

«  ''<iramraar  of  Aiai-nt,"  p.  3S4  t^ftb  ad.).     €/.  Mr.  Lilly's  "Ancient  Ucligion  and 
Modem  Thoiiijht,"  p.  4^. 
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sity  rather  than  choice  a  metaphysician,  and  historian.  Truth  finds 
him  through  the  imaginatiou,  is  real  only  as  it  comes  to  him  in 
imago  and  breathing  form,  a  being  instinct  with  life.  And  so  he 
hates  the  abstract  and  loves  the  concrete ;  a  truth  grows  real  to  bim 
oulj  when  it  is  so  embodied  as  to  speak  to  the  imagination  and  fill 
it  Ue  is  ill  at  case  when  the  discussion  carries  him  into  the  region 
of  abstract  principles,  happy  only  when  he  can  handle  what  his 
intellect  conceires  to  be  the  actual.  For  the  same  reason  he  is 
averse  to  historical  criticism.  No  man  had  ever  less  of  the  analytical 
and  judicial  spirit  that  must  search  and  sift  and  separate  till  the 
original  and  unadorned  fact  be  found.  lie  can  well  understand  the 
love  that  idealizes  the  past ;  he  cannot  so  well  understand  the  love 
that  is  BO  bent  ou  the  truth  as  to  be  able  to  analyze  and  sacrifice 
the  dearest  traditions  and  beliefs  to  reach  it.  He  lores  the  past 
which  fills  and  satisfies  the  imaginatiou,  not  the  one  dissected  and 
disclosed  by  the  critical  reason.  Now,  these  characteristics  make  it 
a  difficult,  almost  a  cruel,  thing  to  attempt  to  reach  the  ultimate 
principles  that  govern  his  thought.  His  is  a  mind  to  be  handled  as 
he  loves  to  handle  things,  imaginatively  and  in  the  concrete,  not 
coldly  analyzed;  but  unless  his  govcruiug  ideas  arc  reached,  neither 
his  mind  nor  his  method  can  be  understood. 

2.  The  true  starting-point  for  the  critical  analysis  and  appraisement 
of  Newman's  apologetic  work  is  the  famous  passage — 

"  I  came  to  the  conulusioD  that  there  was  no  medium,  in  true  philosophy, 
between  Atheism  and  Catholicity,  nni  that  a  perfectly  consistent  mind,  under 
those  circumBtanocs  in  which  it  linds  itself  here  beluw,  must  einbrnce  cither 
the  one  or  t3ie  other.  And  I  hold  this  still :  I  am  a  Catholic  by  virtue  of 
my  believing  in  u  God  ;  uud  if  I  um  asked  why  I  bcllcvo  in  a  God,  I  answer 
that  it  is  because  I  believe  in  myself,  for  I  feel  it  iniposaible  to  betii-ve  in  ray 
own  existence  (nnd  of  that  fact  I  um  quite  siiro)  witliout  believing  also  in  the 
existence  of  Him,  who  lives  as  a  Personal,  All-seeing,  All-judging  Being  in 
my  conscience."* 

The  points  here  noteworthy  are — (I)  Atheism  and  Catholicism  are 
to  his  own  mind  the  only  logical  alternatives ;  (2)  he  is  a  Catholic 
because  a  Thcist;  and  (3}  a  Theist,  because  he  believes  iu  his  owu 
existence,  and  hears  God  speak  iu  his  conscience.  Now,  in  a  case  like 
this,  it  is  a  matter  of  moment  to  see  how  the  principle  and  the  ulti- 
mate deduction  are  related — the  process  by  which  he  passes  from 
conscience  to  God,  and  from  God  to  Catholicism.  It  may  be  true 
that  "  he  has  not  coufincd  the  defence  of  his  owu  creed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  the  only  possible  alternative  to  Atheism"  ;t  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  believes  it  to  bo  the  only  real  alternative,  aud 
his  belief  looks  ever  and  again  through  the  joints  and  fissures  of 
his  cumulative  argument,  especially  as  pursued  and  presented  iu  his 
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great  dialectic  work.  The  position,  a  Catholic  because  a  Tlieist,  really 
Toeans,  when  traoslated  oat  of  its  purely  individualistic  form,  a  Catholic 
ia  order  that  he  may  continue  a  Theist ;  for,  as  l)r.  Ncwniau  conceives 
the  matter,  Catholicism,  though  it  did  uot  create  Theism,  is  yet 
necMsary  to  its  contmuance  as  a  belief.  "Outside  the  Catholic 
Church,  things  arc  tending  to  Atheism  in  one  ahapc  or  another."* 
The  Catholic  Church  is  the  one  "  face  to  face  antagonist,"  able  "  to 
withstand  and  baffle  the  fierce  energy  of  passion  and  the  all-corrodiug, 
alI-di!f8o!viug  scepticism  of  thcintcllect  in  religious  inquincs."t  As  Dr. 
Newman  conceives  the  matter,  Catholicism  is  for  the  race  as  for  the 
individual,  the  only  alternative  to  Atheism,  the  necessities  that  govern 
the  individual  governitig  also  the  collective  experience.  Without 
Catholicism,  faith  in  God  could  not  continue  to  live.  There  is, 
therefore,  in  spite  of  the  conscience,  so  much  latent  Atheism  in  the 
nature  and,  especially,  the  reason  of  man,  that  without  an  organization, 
miraculously  created  and  governed,  God  would  be  drircn  out  of  Imman 
belief  and  rercrcncc.  A  theory  of  this  sort  may  in  a  high  degree 
honour  the  Churchy  but  in  the  same  degree  it  dishonours  God.  If 
*'  the  Churches  infallibility"  be  "a  provisiou  adapted  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Creator  to  preserve  Religion  in  the  world,"  t  then  the  provision 
has  been  not  only,  as  the  history  of  European  thought  testifies, 
singularly  ill-adapted  to  its  end,  but  implies  a  strange  defect  in  the 
original  coustitution  of  the  world,  aad  a  still  stranger  limitation, 
alike  in  the  intensire  and  esten»ive  sense,  of  the  divine  relation 
to  it. 

The  relation  between  Theism  and  Catholicism  being  so  conceived 
the  one  must  be  made  to  involve  the  other,  the  Theism  becomes  the 
implicit  Catholicism,  the  Catholicism  the  explicit  Theism.  The  ques- 
tion here  is,  not  why  the  Theism  needs  the  Catholicism,  but  how 
Catholicism  is  involved  in  and  evolved  from  the  Theism  ?  The  ques- 
tions arc  related,  for  if  the  how  can  be  found,  the  why  will  at  once 
become  apparent.  Yet  it  is  necessnry  to  hold  them  distinct,  for  only 
so  can  we  get  at  those  ultimate  principles  or  ideas  we  are  here  in  search 
of.  It  seems,  at  first,  curious  that  the  Tlicism,  which  docs  not  need 
Catholicism  for  its  creation,  should  need  it  for  its  continuance.  One 
would  have  thought  that  what  existed  before  it,  and  independently  o£ 
it,  could  exist  without  it  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  the  position  will 
not  allow.  Theism  must  grow  into  Catholicism  or  die,  become  Pan- 
theism, or  Atheism,  or  something  equally  bad,  and  unlike  the  original. 
If  we  ask,  why  ?  the  answer  ia  more  or  leas  rhetorical,  a  survey  of 
modern  schools  aud  tendencies  of  thought,  aud  a  comparison  of  their 
conflict  and  varieties  of  opinion,  with  the  certainty,  harmony,  and 
tenacity  of  Catholic  belief  But  if  we  ask,  how  the  one  involves  and 
leads  up  to  the  other?    we  shall  find   the  concatenation  of   ideas 

•  '•  Apologia."  1..  *«.  t  /Wd..  p.  3«S.  X  IW.,f.  245. 
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in  Dr.  Newman's  own  mind ;  vhat  made  Kim  because  a  Theist  a 
Catholic  ?  Now  the  answer  to  this  depends  on  the  answer  to  a  still 
prior  question^  Why  iii  he  a  TLcist?  What  ia  the  basis  and  reason  of 
his  Tlieiam  ?  He  tells  us  that  he  came  to  re&t  in  the  thought  of  two 
and  two  only  absolute  and  luminously  aelf-evideut  beings,  myself 
and  God.*  But  why  was  the  being  of  God  us  certain  and  luminous 
to  him  as  bis  own?  Through  cuuscieuce,  which  he  holds  tu  be  the 
theistic  and  religious  faculty  or  organ  in  man.f  "  Were  it  not  for  the 
voice,  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  au 
Atheist,  or  a  Pantheist,  or  a  Polytheist  whcu  I  looked  into  the  worhf't 
"  As  we  have  our  initial  knowledge  of  the  universe  through  sense,  so 
do  we  in  the  first  instance  begin  to  learn  about  its  Lord  and  God 
from  conscience."}  In  each  case  the  knowledge  is  iustiuctivc  ;  "  the 
office  which  the  senses  directly  fulfil  as  regards  creation  "  is  indirectly 
fulfilled  by  the  seust:  of  mural  obligation  as  regards  the  Creator.  Q 
It  is  therefore  conscicuce  not  as  "  moral  sense,''  but  as  '*  sense  of 
duty/'  as  "  magisterial  dictate,"  which  "  impresses  the  imagination  with 
the  picture  of  a  supreme  Governor,  a  judge,  holy,  just,  powerful,  all- 
scebg,  retributive."  II  As  a  consequence  "  conscience  teaches  us,  not 
only  that  Uod  is,  but  what  He  is  " ;  "  we  learu  from  iis  informations 
to  conceive  of  the  Almighty,  primarily,  not  as  a  God  of  wisdom,  of 
knowledge,  of  power,  of  bcnevoleucc,  but  as  a  God  of  justice  and 
judgment."  "  The  special  attribute  under  which  it  brings  Him  before 
us,  to  which  it  subordinates  all  other  attributes,  is  that  of  justice — 
retributive  justice."^*  The  ''' creative  principle  "  and  thccontents  of 
religion  necessarily  correspond ;  the  correlative  of  the  "  magisterial 
dictate  "  within  is  the  dictating  magistrate  without. 

CouBcience,  then,  is  the  theistic  aud  religious  faculty ;  but  what 
uf  the  intellect,  the  reason  ?  While  "  tbe  unaided  reasou,  whcu 
correctly  exercised,  leads  to  a  belief  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  iu  a  future  rctribuliou,"  "  the  faculty  of  reason,"  con- 
sidered '^  actually  and  historically."  tends  "  towards  a  simple  unbelief 
in  matters  of  religion.''  The  intellect  is  "  aggressive,  capricious, 
untrustworthy/'  its  "  immense  energy  "  must  be  smitten  hard  and 
thrown  back  by  an  infallible  authority,  if  Religion  is  to  be  saved.  Its 
action  in  religious  matters  is  corrosive,  dissolving,  sceptical. ft  Hence 
wUilo  the  cooscieuce  creates  ruHgiuu,  the  reasou  tends  to  create 
unbelief;  tbc  one  is  on  the  side  of  God,  the  other  against  Him.  Of 
course  he  speaks  of  "reason  as  it  acts  in  fact  and  concretely  in 
fallen  man  " ;   but  the  conscience  he  speaks  of  is  also  the  active  and 
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•  "Apologia,"  p.  4. 

+  "Grunnuu-of  Ass(iat,''p[).  105-110,389;  lilth  ©ditioo. 

t  "  AjioloKia,"  p.  'H\. 

I  "OvMiiinsr  of  Au«nt."  p.  63.  Ii  ibid.,  p.  1(H.  %  /M.,  pp.  IO3-I10. 

*•  "(ira]itiii&r  of  Awent,"  pp.  .TJO-391. 

■ft  "Apologia,"  pp.  24>?-l'4t!.     C/.  UiscouTaea  tci  Mixctl  LVingregatiooa.  p.  283. 
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actual "  in  fallen  man,"  If  sin  pats  either,  it  most  pnt  both>  out  uf 
court ;  what  does  not  disqualify  the  one  as  a  witness,  ought  not  to  be 
used  to  atop  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

3.  But  why  is  so  diiferent  a  measure  meted  out  to  the  two  faculties  ? 
The  reosou  must  be  sought  in  Dr.  Ncwuiau's  underlying  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  may  be  described  as  one  empirical  and  sceptical,  quali- 
fied by  a  peculiar  religious  experieuce.  lie  has  a  deep  distrust  of  the 
intellect ;  he  dare  uot  trust  his  own,  for  he  does  not  know  where  it 
might  le.ad  him,  and  he  will  not  trust  any  other  man's.  The  mind  "must 
l)e  broken  in  to  the  belief  of  a  power  above  it ;  "  to  recognize  the  Crea- 
tor is  to  have  its  "  atiff  neck  "  bcut.*  The  real  problem  of  the  "  Gram- 
mar of  Assent '''  is.  How,  without  the  consent  and  warrant  of  the 
reason,  to  justify  the  being  of  reUgiou,and  faith  in  that  infallible  Church 
which  alone  realizes  it.f  The  whole  book  is  pervaded  by  the  in- 
tcnscst  philosophical  scepticism ;  this  supplies  its  mo/r/,  determines  its 
problem,  nccessicatea  its  distinctions,  rules  over  the  succession  and 
gradation  of  its  arguments.  His  doctrine  of  assents,  his  distinction 
into  uottonal  and  real,  which  itself  involves  a  philosophy  of  the  moat 
empirical  individualism,  his  criticism  of  Locke,  liia  theories  of  in- 
ference, certitude,  and  tlic  illative  sense,  all  mean  the  same  thing4 
His  aim  is  to  withdraw  religion  and  the  proofs  concerning  it  from 
the  region  of  re:isun  and  reasoning  into  the  realm  of  conscience  and 
imagination,  where  the  reasons  that  rciga  may  satisfy  penonal, 
ex[>ericnce  without  having  objective  validity,  or  being  able  to  bear 
the  criticism  that  tests  it.  And  bo  he  feels  '*\t  is  a  great  question 
whether  Atheism  is  uotas  philosophicallyconsistentwitb  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  world,  taken  by  themselves,  as  the  doctrine  of  a 
creative  and  sovereign  L'ower/'  This  is  the  expression  of  real  and  deep 
philosophic  doubt,  which  is  not  io  auy  way  mitigated  by  the  plea  that 
he  does  not  "  deny  the  validity  uf  the  argument  from  design  in  ita 
place."  5     Neither  did  John  Stuart  Mill. 

AVc  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  why  to  Dr.  Newman  Theism 
involves  Catholicity.  It  does  so  for  two  reasons,  springing  respectively 
out  of  his  doctrines  of  the  conscience  aud  of  reason.     He  interprets 

*  "  DiscDuncs  U>  mix«l  Cuo^ogfttioDii,"  pp.  'J75-*276- 

t  Mr.  Froudc,  in  a  for  luia  ntbfrr  iaDocenc  way.  ducribc*  the  "  Urammar  "  u  ''  on 
Mtviiipt  Ut  prnvo  th^t  tliero  ia  no  reasonable  Htauilinji; -ground  between  AUicinDi  aiid 
mbmUsion  bi  the  Holy  See." — ".Sliurt  Stadiei,"  secoiKl  aerin.  p.  S3.  If  be  had  said — 
"a  hook  intended  to  show  how  h  BOe|)tic  in  ijliilasophy  cuald,  in  tho  mstUir  at  Iteligion, 
find  DO  Btao<liiit{-£;routid,"  &c.,  k<i.,  ho  wuuld  have  t>eea  nennr  the  truth. 

;  The  philosopaical  Aoopticina  i«,  of  oourae,  im|^!cit  not  uitplicit.  From  the  latter  he 
liai  tried  (»rcfuJly  to  guard  hiiiwdf ;  tY.  (Jram.,  64.  In  tlii«  couueotioii  uugbfc  to  Iw 
etaidod  the  pvui^rapu  pp.  tiO-61  which  the  Lii<e  Dr.  VVard  thought  a  veil«»d  attack 
«u  liiiiiw^Jf. — "  Diiloaophical  Tbeisin,"  vol.  i.  p|>.  80-SI.  Thu  t«ti  mc»  were  alike  ia 
their  reh^nousprofcaaioD,  hut  not  in  their  phUoaophical  pricupteB.  The  sort  of  aoolyaia 
in  which  Dr.  Waid  delightud  u'oa  uut  agn^able  to  Dr.  Auwman  ;  it  auvunred  too  mnch 
of  the  al»tract  uml  u  priori  to  please  so  gnat  a  luvcr  ul  tho  concrci«  and  cxpcrimeDtal. 
And  Dr.  Ward's  tmat  in  hia  fACulciett  and  their  avouidtiuentii  come  neari^r  a.  bulivf  lu  th« 
audiciency  of  reason  than  Ih-.  Newman  liked  tit  ko, 

}  '*  Univemty  Sertnoos,"  p.  IH.     cy.  Mr.  LiJty.  p.  09. 
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conscience  as  the  conscionsnow  of  a  '*  magisterial  dictate/'  the  echo 
within  the  breast  of  an  authoritative  voice  Hpeaking  vithout  it;  and 
to  him  the  leptimate  deduction  is  the  organization  of  the  anthoritr 
iu  an  infallible  Church  and  the  articulation  of  the  voice  throagh  its 
infallible  head.  But  the  other  is  the  more  imperative  reason  :  the 
intellect  is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  left  to  themselres  the  conscience  may 
euccoed  at  first,  bat  the  intellect  prevails  at  last.  There  is  no 
possible  escape.  "  I''nlcarn  Catholicism"  and  the  "infallible 
Rucccssion  "  is  "  Protestanti  Unitarian,  Deist.  Pantheist,  Sceptic."  • 
The  "formal  proofs"  for  the  being  of  God  may  amount  to  "an 
irrefragable  demonstration  against  the  Freethinker  and  the  Sceptic  ;  " 
but  they  are  able  ao  "  to  invalidate  that  proof"  as  to  "  afford  a 
plausible,  though  not  a  real,  excuse  for  doubting  about  it."  And 
without  Catholicism  the  doubt  is  invincible.  "  ^^lien  a  man  docs 
not  believe  in  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  in  reason  to  keep  him 
from  doubtiug  the  being  of  a  God."  "  There  is  nothiue;  between 
it  {the  Church)  and  Scepticism  when  men  exert  their  reaaoD 
freely."  t 

4.  Atheism  and  Catholicity  are  then  to  Dr.  Newman  the  only  possi* 
ble  1<^eal  alternatives,  because,  if  wc  are  not  driven  by  the  inner  to 
rest  in  an  infallible  outer  authority,  we  must  follow  whither  the  intel- 
lect leads^  and  make  the/nci/ijr  dcsremm  Avemo,  But  what  sort  of 
basis  have  we  here  for  Theism  ?  and  what  sort  of  Catholicism  have  we 
built  on  it  ?  The  nature  of  man  is  divided,  and  its  two  pmrta  set 
in  contradiction  and  antagonism  to  each  other.  The  conscienoe  is 
"  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet  in  its  informatioiis,  a 
monarch  in  its  peremptoriuess,  a  priest  in  its  blessings  and  ana> 
themas ; "  X  but  the  reason  is  critical,  sceptical,  infidel,  even  atheistic. 
litis  division  of  nature  is  the  death  of  natural  proof;  it  is  a  coufestOB 
that  proof  is  impossible.  He  may  recognize  "  the  formal  proo6  on 
which  the  being  of  a  God  rests " ;  but  his  recognition  mnst  be 
criticized  in  the  light  of  his  fundamental  prim-Jple.  It  ti  to  hira 
entirely  illegitimate.  Conscience  he  holds  to  be  anthoritatiTC,  bat 
not  reason,  lie  deduces  Keli^ion  from  conscience,  but  leaves  rcaaoo 
to  be  crushed  and  subdued  by  authority.  Now  to  build  BeUgioa  on 
a  doctriue  that  implies  the  radical  antagonism  of  these  two,  i>  to 
make  their  reconciliation  impossible  to  Religion ;  the  one  mnt  he 
sacrificed  to  the  other  if  man  is  ever  to  have  peace.  The  CathoGriiB 
that  achieves  this  may  be  extensive,  but  is  not  intenaire;  say  be 

■•  *'  Dtaoouivea  to  Mixed  Coa^regitioBa,"  \t.  2S3.    Csrdiinl  N«n>u  : 
LHttaoui,  sM  Mprw  p.  4.    U  ■  mtwMtug  to  compsra  tite  amaMBli  of 
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LHMnous,  sM  MM  p.  4.    urn  mtwMtug  to  coniMra  uw  wfi^miemm  oc  m 
t'ladiffcreiice  "  with  tboM  ot  tb*  "  GntumM'''  ud  th*  '*  Apolopft."    Tkay 
■OBM  iniportuit  Twpcct^  but  in  one  fvndMneiitBl  iMint  tbqr  i 
bans  for  the  dogma  of  Mtthority  ia  t&«  moti  kbaolata  of  ul 
canity  ajul  dirina  oont«ats  of  humaa  ttamoa.  Titvf  bdfeTP  m  its  ai£T«  i 
Atlicirai. 
t  /«^  pp.  362,  2S3.  283. 
£  *-  LtXUr  U>  th«  I  >uko  of  Xorfolk."— **  Ax^ilicaa  Difficoltin,'*  wL  &.  y- 
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political  ami  local,  but  is  not  ideal  aud  human ;  may  be  esternalized 
antbority,  but  i«  not  externalized  reason.  It  may  include  alt  men, 
but  it  (Iocs  not  include  the  whole  man.  Hut  more :  the  re&sou  within 
man  implies  the  reatuiu  without  him  ;  he  develops  into  a  rational  being 
because  fae  lives  in  a  rational  vorld.  To  leave  the  theistic  contents  of 
the  reason  uucxplicatcd,  is  to  leave  the  thcistic  reason  of  the  world 
tinexplored  and  unrecognized  ;  only  aa  they  are  conceived  in  their 
oorrespoudent  and  reciprocnl  relations  can  we  have  a  Theism  satisfactory 
to  the  whule  nature  of  man  and  explicative  of  the  system  to  which  he 
belongs.  It  is  only  through  reason  we  find  an  argument  of  universal 
validity ;  but  Cardinal  Newman's  doctrine  is  the  purest  individualism. 
The  deliverance  of  his  conscience  avails  for  himself — can  avail  for 
no  other ;  it  has  interest  as  a  fact  of  personal  testimony^  but  has  no 
value  as  a  ground  of  general  belief.  It  is  significantj  too,  as  to  the 
temper  of  his  own  mind ;  in  his  intellect  as  he  knows  it,  in  his 
reason  as  he  interprets  it^  he  tinds  uo  Ecligion,  no  evidence  for  the  being 
of  God ;  he  dare  uot  trust  or  follow  it,  for  its  bent  is  sceptical,  aud 
so  he  has  to  invoke  the  voice  of  authority  to  silence  and  to  com- 
mand. The  need  he  diticovered  in  history  for  an  infallible  Church 
he  had  first  found  in  his  own  breast. 


IV. 

Detailed  criticism  of  Dr.  Newman's  position,  with  its  various 
assumptions  and  complex  confusion  of  thought,  is,  of  course,  here 
impossible,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  worse  basis  for  a 
constructive  Theism,  especially  in  a  critical  and  sceptical  age.  It 
turns  Catholicism  into  a  new  aud  feebler  Protestantism,  one  directed 
against  the  modern  movement  of  mind.  Tlie  Freethinker  sacrifices 
religion  to  reason  iu  one  way,  by  declaring  that  bis  individual  mind 
is  the  measure  of  religious  truth ;  the  Catholic  docs  it  in  another  way, 
by  declaring  that  unless  religion  come  under  the  tegis  of  his  Church, 
it  will  assuredly  perish  before  the  corrosive  aetiou  of  the  intellect. 
Kach  positiou  is  an  awful  degradation  of  religion,  but  the  latter  is 
the  greater;  for  the  intellect  will  not,  indeed  cannot,  cease  to  be 
active  and  critical,  and  what  is  declared  incapable  of  resisting  its 
criticism  is  hauded  over  to  death.  There  is  surely  a  nobler  Catho- 
licism than  this,  one  not  of  Rome,  but  of  man,  based,  not  on  the 
excommunication  of  the  reason,  but  on  the  reconciliatiou  of  the 
whole  nature,  intellect,  conscience,  heart,  will,  to  God,  and  His 
tnith. 

1.  In  Cardinal  Newman's  positiou,  those  elements  that  belong  to 
his  Apology  for  Theism  must  be  distingiiished  from  those  that  belong 
to  his  Apology  for  Catholicism.  They  are  uot  only  distinct,  but 
iDcompatible.  Theism  is  so  rooted  in  his  being,  that  he  must  believe 
in  God  becaasc  he  believes  in   bis  own  existence  ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  his  rea»ou  is  so  inimical  to  Theism  that  if  he  had  not  become 
a  Catholic,  he  rntist  have  become  an  Atheist.  Now,  this  is  an 
important  psj'cholog:ieal  fact,  a  valuable  testimony  concerning  per- 
Bonal  experience;  but  when  it  is  erected  into  a  dialectic  position  and 
elaborated  into  an  Apology  for  Catholicism,  as  the  only  possible 
permanent  form  of  the  Christian  Reli^on,  the  matter  is  altogether 
changed.  It  is  then  necessani-  to  say,  the  position  is  at  ouce  philo- 
sophically false  and  historically  inaccnratc.  To  exercise  the  intellect 
is  to  serve  God ;  Religion  has  been  most  vital  and  most  vigorous 
when  the  intellect  wan  roost  critically  concerned  with  it.  Tbii  is  a 
simple  historical  fact.  In  the  "Apologia"*  it  is  said:  "No  tmth,  how- 
ever sacred,  can  staud  against  it,  (the  faculty  of  reason],  in  the  long 
ran,"  and  the  illustration  is,  the  pagan  world  when  our  Lord  camr. 
But  the  iutellcct  in  the  ancient  world  ennobled  and  spiritualized 
Religion ;  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  iu  Greece  was  also  the 
period  when  the  religious  faith  became  purest  and  strongest.  The 
poets  made  its  gods  more  august,  moral,  judicial ;  Plato  made  its 
ideas  sublimer,  purged  its  mythology,  tranRfigiired  thr  theistic  con- 
ception, made  the  world  articulate  the  perfect  reason,  and  time  sleep 
in  the  bosom  of  eternity  ;  the  Stoics,  by  finding  a  moral  order  in  tlicr 
universe  and  a  moral  nature  iu  man,  breathed  a  new  ethical  spirit 
into  both  their  Religion  and  their  race.  In  the  ancient  world  the 
activity  of  the  intellect  in  the  field  of  religions  knowledge  was  the 
life  of  Religion,  and  when  it  ceased  to  be  active  Religion  ceased  to 
lire.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the  places  where  the  intellect 
waa  most  active  were  also  the  places  where  Religion  waa  most 
real.  And  what  was  true  of  the  ancient  is  true  of  the  modern 
world.  The  activity  of  the  intellect  has  been  alt-ogethcr  benefi- 
cent in  Religion ;  its  criticism  has  been  but  the  prelude  to 
construction ;  what  has  died  under  its  analysis  has  but  made 
room  for  higher  forms  of  thought  and  larger  modes  of  life.  Did 
space  allow,  iUnstration  were  easy  and  abundant,  especially  from 
the  highest  of  all  regions — the  action  of  6])eeulatiou  on  the 
idea  of  God.  To  take  the  strongest  illustration,  it  is  no  paradox 
to  say,  the  system  of  Spinoza  was,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  a  greater  benefit  to  Europe  than  any — I  had 
almost  said  than  all  the  conversions  to  Catholicism  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  whether  of  kings  like  James  II.,  or  men  of  letters  like 
John  Drydeu.  For  it  raised  the  problem  of  Theism  to  a  higher 
platform,  directly  tended  to  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  conception  of 
God,  to  enrich  the  idea  of  Religion,  to  promote  the  study  and 
criticism  and  appreciation  of  its  work  in  history,  placing  it  in  a 
higher  relation  to  the  nature  and  action  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  spirit  and   life  of  man  on  the  other.     AVhen  Dr.  Newman  says 
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that,  without  Catholicism,  we  must  proceed  "  in  a  dreadful,  but 
infallible  sucoession/'  from  Protestantism  through  Deism  or  Pantheism 
to  Scepticism,  or  that  "  outside  the  Catliolic  Church  things  are 
tending  to  Atheism  in  one  shape  or  other,"  he  writes  mere  rhetoric. 
The  statement  might  be  reversed ;  the  "  infallible  succession  "  might 
be  charged  upon  Catholicism  with  quite  aa  murh  truth  and  charity^ 
or  rather  with  more  historical  warrant  and  justification.  Pantheism 
was  known  iu  tlic  Golden  Age  of  Catholicism,  the  Middle  Ages  ;  to  it 
must  be  reckoned  the  systems  of  Scotus  Erigena,  Meiater  Eckhardt, 
the  Dominican,  as  well  as  whole  Schools  of  Mystics ;  the  mau  who 
revived  it, Spinoza's  foreruuucr,  if  not  master,  was  another  Dominican, 
Giordano  Bruno.  The  most  pronounced  modem  materialism  was 
developed  in  Catliolic  France;  certain  of  its  earliest  masters  were 
Catholic  dignitaries.  One  of  the  earliest  martyrs  to  Atheism  was  the 
pupil  of  Catholic  Divines,  the  whilom  priest  Vanini.  The  Deism  of 
eighteenth -century  England  was  innocence  compared  with  the 
revived  paganism  of  fifteenth-century  Italy.  The  man,  whom  Buckle 
selected  for  special  praise  as  having  been  the  first  to  apply  the 
rationalist  method  to  morals  and  to  history,  had  been  a  Catholic 
priest  and  preacher.  Catholicism  converted  Bayle,  but  only  to 
make  a  more  utter  sceptic  of  him  ;  converted  Gibbon,  but  only 
to  see  him  recoil  into  completer  infidelity.*  All  this  may  be  poor 
enough,  but  it  is  after  Dr.  Newman^s  manner.  Over  against  his 
charge,  "  ontsidc  Catholicism  things  arc  tending  to  Atheism,"  I  place 
this  as  the  simple  record  of  fact,  verifiable  by  all  who  choose  to 
pursue  the  necessary  inquiries — inside  Catholicism  things  have  often 
tended  to  the  completcst  negation.  If  his  argument  be  held  equal 
to  the  proof  of  the  need  of  infallibility,  mine  must  be  held  to  prove  ita 
'perfect  insufficieuey.  Men  may  need  it,  but  it  is  not  adequate  to 
their  needs ;  and  an  inadequate  infallibility  is  certainly  one  of  a 
rather  fallible  order.  The  arguments  arc  parallel,  but  the  cases  are 
cot.  Catholicism  professes  to  be  able  by  ita  authority  to  do  what 
history  has  proved  it  unable  to  accomplishj  and  so  is  justly  charge- 
able with  the  most  serious  incompetency;  but  Protestantism,  making 
no  claim  to  authority,  profcssiug  indeed  to  be  quite  without  it,  may 
justly  refuse  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  failure.  Incompetency 
in  a  system  like  the  Koman  is  the  most  invincible  disproof  of  claim  : 
the  competence  that  comes  of  sujiernatural  gifts  and  authority  is  no 
part  of  Protestantism. 

2.  But  Cardinal  Newman's  position  raises  another  question — 
whether  an  infallible  authority,  such  as  he  attributes  to  the  Church 
and  Pope  of  Home,  and  exercised  for  the  purposes  he  describes,  would 

*  I  bcdtated  long  &lmiitOi1>b(ja:  but  after  carefully  weighing  Uie  fttatement  in  the 
"MttobiogTsp^y/'  and  one  or  two  rij^ificajit  i^aasages  in  the  "Decltacnnd  Fftll,"  1 
dotenniDW  to  let  hin  name  sbanil.  Yet  the  arguouint  iloM  BOt  depe&d  on  on«  or  two 
nama  :  it  rtpreacutt  t«udeDcics  opcrBtive  throagh  cvnturin. 
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be  a  beip  or  a  hindrance  to  Religion  7  Would  it  make  lleligioa  more 
or  less  possible,  more  or  less  stable  and  real  ?  Diflfereuces  on  such 
matters  are  as  a  rule  apprehended  in  their  superficial  aspects  rather 
than  in  their  determinative  principles  and  causes.  One  of  these  is 
the  idea  of  Religion ;  it  is  one  thing  to  me,  another  to  Cardinal 
Ncvmau.  The  Catholic  criticizes  Protestantism  as  if  it  were  or 
professed  to  be  a  sort  of  substitute  for  Catholicism ;  but  it  is  not 
this,  and  never  can  become  it  They  are  not  simply  opposites^ 
but  incommcnsurables  ;  the  one  represents  an  organized  and  finely 
articulatL'd  hierarchical  system,  legislative,  admiuistraiivc,  adminis- 
tered, able  to  comprehend  men  and  nations,  and  cover  the  whole 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  the  other  denotes  only 
an  attitude  uf  mind  or  the  principle  that  regulates  it.  Cathulicism 
claims  to  be  a  Religion ;  Protestantism  cannot  be  truly  or  justly 
either  descnbcd  as  making  or  allowed  to  make  any  such  claim. 
It  is  simply  tbe  assertion  of  a  right  tu  perform  a  duty,  the  right 
of  every  man.  to  fulfil  the  holiest  and  most  imperial  of  his  dutiea, 
that  of  knowing  and  bclieviug  the  God  who  matic  his  reason,  of 
worshipping  and  serving  the  God  who  speaks  in  his  conscience.  It 
is  signiHcant  as  the  contradiction  and  antithesis  to  a  system  of 
collectivism,  whicli  hindered  the  clear  sense  of  personal  relation 
and  responsibility  to  God ;  but  the  creation  of  this  sense  was 
the  work  of  God  alone,  mud  its  realization  in  KcligioQ  was 
due  to  His  continued  and  gracious  activity  among  men.  FrcH 
tcstantism  is  thus  only  an  attempt  to  make  religion  possible,  to 
create  the  conditions  that  will  permit  and  require  the  Religion 
of  Christ  to  become  actual.  It  implies  the  being  of  this  Religion, 
but  neitbcr  creates  it,  nor  represents  it,  nor  embodies  it,  only  innsts 
on  removing  whatever  hinders  God  and  man,  or  man  and  the 
Religion,  coming  fare  to  face,  that  it  maybe  realized  in  and  through 
Ms  spirit.  It  may  be  construed  to  signify  the  supremacy  of  reason, 
and  so  it  docs ;  but  this  only  means  the  supremacy  of  the  truth,  or, 
in  religions  speech^  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  reason  indeed  is 
not  particular,  individual,  arbitrary,  but  universal,  law-abiding, 
reasouablc,  the  thought  which  cannot  tbiuk  without  following  the 
laws  of  its  own  being,  and  cannot  follow  them  without  finding  the 
truth.  The  whole  truth  may  uot  be  found,  but  what  is  found  is 
reality,  divine  and  sovereign  to  the  man  who  finds  it. 

In  a  certain  sense,  submiflsiou  to  Catholicism  is  the  victoiy  of 
unbelief;  the  man  who  accepts  authority  because  he  dare  not  trust 
his  intellect  lest  it  lead  him  into  Atheism,  is  vanquished  by  the 
Atheism  he  fears.  Ue  unconsciously  subscribes  to  the  impious 
priuciplc,  that  the  God  he  believes  has  given  him  so  godless  a  reason 
that  were  he  to  follow  it,  it  would  lead  him  to  a  faith  without  God. 
Now.  there  is   more  religion  in   facing  the  consequences  than  in 
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taruiiiK  anay  from  tbcm ;  for  the  mau  remains  truer  to  the  truth, 
obeys  tlie  roost  immediate  and  inexorable  law  of  God,  that  given  in 
his  owa  being.  I  can  understand  the  mau  who  says :  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  either  a  PautheiDt  or  Agnostic ;  but  I  must  he  what  the 
beat  thongbt  and  light  within  me — beams  as  they  arc  of  tlic  tiniversal 
and  eternal — determine,  aud  if  they  conduct  me  to  either  Pantheism 
or  Agnostieism,  then  to  either  I  will  go,  oliedient  to  the  laws  under 
which  I  live  and  think."  But  I  cannot  so  well  understand  or 
ftdmirc  the  man  who  says:  "If  I  follow  my  reason  it  i^ill  make  an 
Atheist  or  a  Swptic  of  me ;  therefore,  I  will  rtec  for  refuge  to  the 
arms  of  infallible  authority.""  There  is  a  harmony,  and  so  a  religion, 
in  the  one  nature  that  is  absent  from  the  other;  the  one  has  faced 
the  isnnps,  and  knows  them ;  the  other  has  evaded  their  touch,  and 
is  haunted  by  possibilities  he  cannot  but  fear.  There  is  victory, 
even  in  defeat,  to  the  man  who  has  dared  the  coulliet;  there  is 
defeat,  even  in  the  rest  he  winsj  to  the  man  who,  that  he  may  keep 
a  whole  skin,  turns  and  runs  from  the  battle. 

3.  But  there  is  another  and  still  deeper  difference,  the  con- 
ception of  tlic  Season.  Here  the  ideas  arc  again  opposite  and  in- 
commensurable. Dr.  Newman's  language  sccins  to  me  often  almost 
impions,  a  positive  arraignment  of  the  Ood  who  gave  man  his  intel- 
lect. I  may  say,  and  the  saying  need  not  "be  misunderstood,  reason 
18  to  me  aa  holy  as  his  church  is  to  liira.  It  is  too  godlike  to  be 
inimical  to  CJod  ;  scepticism  is  not  the  essence  but  the  accident  of  its 
activity  ;  it  is  critical  when  confronted  by  authority  or  authoritative 
formulffi,  and  it  ought  to  be  critical  then,  but  its  history  does  not  record 
the  growth  of  scepticism,  rather  narrates  the  expansion  and  elevation 
of  belief.  Reason,  white  realized  in  individuals,  is  universal ;  while 
conditioned  in  its  working,  it  is  transcendental  in  its  nature  and 
worth,  while  it  acts  in  and  througli  raillious  of  natural  agents  it  has 
a  supernatural  source  and  end.  It  represents  law,  while  authority 
represents  the  violation  of  law;  the  one  expresses  an  order  instituted 
of  God,  but  ihc  other  man's  most  violent  attempt  at  its  suspension 
or  supersession.  Hence  reason  is  here  conceived  as  esi>ential1y  architec- 
tonic, its  action  where  most  analytical  is  always  with  a  view  to  a  more 
perfect  synthesis.  It  cannot  realize  its  idea,  or  be  itself  without 
being  constructive.  Hverv  attempt  to  do  justice  to  it  has  empha- 
sised this,  as  of  its  very  essence,  that  without  which  it  could  not  be 
reason.  Take,  for  example,  Kant.  He  and  Newman  have  been  com- 
parcil  or  rather  contrasted  as,respcctivclyjthe  one  the  source  of  modern 
scepticism  and  agnosticism,  and  the  other  the  ideal  teacher  of  religion. 
But  the  positions  ought  to  be  reversed ;  Kant  is  the  great  teacher  of 
faith,  Newman,  in  the  region  of  the  reason  or  the  intellect,  is  the 
master  of  scepticism.  Kant's  reason  was  architectonic,  made  Nature, 
supplied  the  forms  and  the  conditions  of  thought  by  which  alone  she 
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vas  intcrpreUblc  and  interpreted,  llcason  was  a  latent  or  im- 
plicit uuircrsc,  real  iu  its  very  ideality,  so  determiuiag  pbcuo- 
mena  as  to  cuastitutc  a  cosmos.  But  where  Kant  treads  firmly, 
Newman  walks  feebly,  speaks  of  iustinct  and  presumption,  and 
fccla  as  if  he  dare  nut  trust  reason  with  Nature  lest  he  have 
to  trust  her  with  more.  Kant,  indeed,  docs  not  allow  that  the  mere 
or  pure  i-eason,  which  is  ctjual  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  ia 
equal  to  the  cognition  of  God,  and  he  builds,  like  Newman,  his 
argument  for  the  Divine  existence  ou  conscience.  But  to  him 
conscience  is  still  reason,  all  the  mare  that  it  uses  the  "  categorical 
imperative,"  and  his  argument,  unlike  Newman's,  is  reasoned  ;  it  is  not 
the  mere  echo  of  a  ''magisterial  dictate,"  but  is  based  on  a  universal 
principle,  and  articulates  a  complete  theory  of  moral  sovereignty 
and  government.  With  Kant  the  practical  is  not  the  contradic- 
tion of  the  pure  reason  ;  the  one  is  but  the  supplement  of  the  other. 
They  are  conceived  by  their  author  not  as  mutually  independent, 
stiU  Ic$s  as  opposed,  but  as  so  couslituting  a  unity  and  a  synthesis 
that  what  tlie  one  did  for  Nature  the  other  does  for  eternity  and  God. 
But  Newman  finds  a  dualism  in  Nature  that  he  has  to  introduce  a 
Dcus  ex  machina  to  rectify.  Conscience  demands  Gud,  but  reason 
will  not  allow  the  faith  in  Him  to  live,  and  so  an  infallible  church 
is  called  in  to  determine  the  issue,  confirm  and  support  the  consci- 
ence, and  "  preserve  religion  in  the  world  "  by  so  restraining  "  the 
freedom  of  thought "  as  "  to  i-escuc  it  from  its  otru  suicidal  ciccases."* 
This  may  be  a  good  excuse  for  authority,  but  it  is  a  bad  apology  for 
faith.  He  who  places  the  rational  nature  of  man  on  the  side  of 
Atheism,  that  he  may  the  better  defend  a  church,  saves  the  church 
at  the  expense  of  religion  and  God.t 

A.  M.  Fairuair.v. 


•  "  Apol."  245. 

+  Tlie  almvp  must  not  ha  constnicl  into  nii  endorssmoDt  of  Knnt's  paAltion.  The 
CArlior  diecuMioas  will  huvc  sliown  tbnt  the  vzitet  tut  little  icccpU  it  u  Dr.  Newnifts'B. 
Ttio  iihilo(i»|iliy  thai  hMcA  tlie  hA'mi  in  lioil  nn  cnnwiienoe  tiiiot  rmolva  raliaion  ioto 
moruity.  'I'liifl  wm  what  Kant  ditl.niitl  Newman  even  lemls  to  do,  with  tbiB  diffiff. 
euce  : — Kant's  moral  religion  wm  at  once  natural  and  traascendfiital ;  Nevmuui'* 
is  ]ia»i).jvc  and  Ur^i4:itir(- ;  tlic  fdrtnur  waa  insejinraljlB  from  tba  ideal  of  humatutj; 
but  tii«  latter  ifl  iaslitiitJoiial,  cnines  a^  estnt.  Kant's  po«itioa  U  tli«  riadioation  of 
laitli  tlirou^li  Nature;  Xewntan'*  ia  the  tum-udvr  ol  Nature tu  unbelief. 
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«T  jTTLE  TAKES "  ~TN  ENGLAND  versus 
PEASANT  PROPERTIES  IN  FRANCE 
AND    GERMANY. 
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"  A  GRICULTURE  ia  in  a  sufFeriiig  state  in  every  part  of  Europe" 
XX  is  the  begiauiug  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Monties 
of  October,  1881.  Our  extreme  insularitv  makes  us  almost  al^raya 
ignore  this  state  of  things  abroad,  and  speak  as  if  our  woes 
ia  the  matter  were  peculiar  to  ourselves,  while  the  remedies 
odcn  proposed  entirely  omit  the  eicperiencc  of  other  countries^  which 
shows  that  they  have  been  not  only  tried  and  found  Mantiug  in 
Trance,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  but  that  there  *'  ia  a  strong  reaction 
against,  for  instance,  the  *  morcelleraeut'  of  property"  caused  by 
the  "  partagc  forcfi,"  and  that  the  peasants  themselves  are  beginning 
to  seek  for  other  means  of  existence  tliaa  that  of  laud,  which  has 
gone  down  in  value  in  many  parts  of  France  sometimes  forty  per 
cent.  In  Oermauy,  where  the  complaints  are  greatest,  inquiries 
have  been  instituted  by  tlirec  different  Governments,  of  which  that 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  appears  to  be  the  most  searching  and 
complete.  The  chief  cause  of  the  distress  ia  declared  to  be  the 
competition  of  the  Xcw  World ;  the  remedies  proposed  are,  of 
course,  very  different,  but  the  current  of  opinion  is  strongly  against 
the  action  of  the  present  laws  of  succession.  The  |)apcr  goes  on  to 
say  that  when  a  piece  of  land  p:isses  tu  the  principal  heir,  in  some 
cases  the  eldest,  in  some  the  youngest,  of  the  family,  ho  is  of  course 
obliged  to  go  deeply  iu  debt  in  order  to  pay  off  his  co-heirs.  From  this 
he  cannot  free  himself;  he  only  vegetates,  and  the  next  generation 
must  sell.  If  the  land  is  divided  ia  kind,  the  conditioa  of  each 
piece  is  even  worse ;  the  sccoud  or  third  generation  falls  into 
poverty  and  depcndeuce,  and  the  "  systeme  des  deux  enfans"  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  practice  to  prevent  a  ruinous  partition. 
A  very  mild  remedy  ia  proposed — "  to  let  the  principal  heir  buy 
olT  the  younger  childrcu  with  only  a  small  sum,"  otherwise  the  debts 
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become  crushing,  and  sales,  which  mean  di^Tsion,  must  ensue.  To 
such  on  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  the  taud  of  a  proprietor  of,  say, 
twenty-five  acres  is  often  divicicd  into  forty  or  fifty  "  parccllcs,"  dis- 
persed over  the  territory  of  a  commnne.  He  employs  half  an  hour 
or  more  to  go  from  one  to  the  other,  and  not  only  loses  mueL  timei 
but  lie  cannot  cultivate  these  tiny  morsels  as  he  ought  when  the 
land  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  neighbours.  If  the  "  parcelles" 
could  be  united  by  means  of  exchanges,  the  Taluc  of  the  laud  would 
be  increased  by  twenty  to  tliii-ty  per  cent.;  but  this  in  France  is  im- 
possible. Ar.  IjC  Play  describes  the  jealousy  of  the  peasants  to  be 
such  that  "  I'^change  des  parcelles  s'accomplHrarement ;"  the  dislike 
to  accommodate  "  Ic  voislu,"  the  attempt  to  get  a  little  more  money  out 
of  him,  prevents  all  accommodatinu  in  such  afl'airs  ;  while  the  proper 
use  of  water  for  irrigation,  of  works  for  drainage,  improvements  ja 
the  cultivaliun  of  cereals,  &:c.  &c.,  are  all  impossible  iu  such  isolated 
patches.  In  Germany  exchanges  arc  favoured  by  legislation,  and 
take  place  rather  more  frequently. 

The  hea%'ie8t  charges  nn  the  small  properties,  continues  the  report, 
are  the  family  settlements* — these  constitute  seventy-three  per  cent,; 
new  construclioHH  unly  count  for  five  per  cent. 

Jfany  tilings  just  now  are  against  agriculture;  the  rise  in  wages 
in  Germany  is  so  great  that  it  forms  a  serious  difficulty  to  the 
fai'mcrs.  Iu  one  sense,  of  course,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation, 
but,  unfortunately,  if  the  labourer  requires  more  he  does  not  work 
the  harder,  and  iu  some  places  it  is  dilhcult  to  get  work  done.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Khine,  where  a  road  was  to  be  made,  it 
was  neficssary  to  send  for  Italians,  the  labourers  declaring  that  if 
they  only  complained  enough  they  would  be  fed,  and  therefore  to 
work  was  unnecessary. 

Bismarck  iu  a  speech  last  autumu  remarked  that  he  "  found  at 
Varxiu  about  a  dozen  peasant  proprietors,  they  are  now  reduced  to 
half,  the  others  have  been  obliged  to  sell  to  me  to  avoid  burdens 
which  they  could  not  bear.*'  "  Protection,"  he  said,  "  was  the  true 
remedy  !  Let  the  corn  duties  be  raised  !  "  But  we  shall  hardly  adopt 
such  a  method  of  subsidizing  peasant  properties. 

In  former  times  the  peasants  bought  nothing;  they  were  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  direct  produce  of  their  fields ;  even  the  cattle  were  got 
by  exchange ;  now  they  buy  at  least  coffee,  sugar,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  clothes.  Bad  seasons  have  restricted  the  quantity  of  corn 
grown  by  the  larger  farms,  and  this  is  not  compensated  by  any  in- 
crease of  price  ;  "  but  American  competition,  which  has  caused  such 
discouragement  in  Europe,  is,  we  believe,  temporary." 

In  England,  the  interest  on  money  spent  in  bujang  land  is  so  low 

•  Tlie  "custom  of  parorits  giving  up  tlicir  ]troperty  duritig  their  lifetiinefl  to  their 
children,  M  connnoii  in  Germany  iis  m  Prance,  aucci^eda  etjuaily  ill  in  Itnth  emintriefl; 
"  the  civil  tribuaolfl  and  even  tht-  criminal  tourta  iirc  futl  vf  cases  where  parents  com- 
pUia  of  thicir  ungrateful  children  "  la  the  G«rm&o  occouot. 
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-tvo  and  n  half  or  three  per  cent,  only,  when  the  buildings  and 
repairs  necessary  arc  included- — ^that  a  poor  man  cannot  afford  it ;  it 
is  a  luxury.  Sir  James  Caird  says  that  the  farmer  has,  in  fact,  the 
tise  of  his  landlord's  capital  at  Tcry  low  interest,  while  employing  his 
own  in  a  more  remunerative  way.  Two  typical  instances  may  be 
mentioned.  A  "  very  striving  man,"  who  grew  strawberries  about 
fifteen  miles  from  London,  hired  the  ground  from  a  neighbouring' 
landlord.     "  AVby  don't  you  buy  laud  for  yourself?"  he  was  asked. 

■  **  I  can't  aflurd  it.  I  want  my  capital  to  cultivate  my  fruit,  whereby 
it  brings  in  much  more  than  the  rent  costs  me.  /  ranV  sink  my 
money  in  the  land."     Secondly,  a  little  owner  of  200  acres,  who  was 

■  cmt-at-elbows  iu  every  way,  sold  hia  property  to  a  neighbour  who  had 
made  a  fortune  iu  the  North.  He  now  farms  what  was  his  own 
with  the  money  be  received,  and  is  most  prosperous. 

H  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  in  futnre  small  farms  on  grass-laud — 
for  com  can  scarcely  be  made  to  pay,  as  it  is  ruinous  to  hire  horses 
and  labour — are  what  arc  most  likely  to  succeed.  TIic  farm  should, 
not  be  too  large  to  be  cultivated  by  the  owner  and  bis  family,  and 

tbc  should  have  some  otlicr  occupation  to  help  lum  out. 
Iu  the  questions  of  the  comparative  eomfurt  and  well-being  of 
those  who  own*  and  those  who  hire  small  parcels  of  land,  peasant 
proprietors  and  tiny  farmers,  it  is  only  by  an  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence concerning  petty  details  in  a  great  number  of  instancra,  in  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  that  there  is  any  chance  of  reaching 
the  facts.  Geoerali/attuns,  such  as  pre  uttered  in  speeches  and 
books  by  men  who  have  hardly  been  withio  a  cottage-door  in  their 

■  lives,  do  not  help.  "  The  English  peasant  is  the  worst  oQ'  of  any 
agricultural  class,"  says  one ;  against  which  may  be  set  M.  de  La- 
vergne's  dictum,  that  he  is  "  far  better  oft'  in  food,  clothing,  ffcc, 
tlian  the  little  owners  of  France  and  Belgium;"  or  the  equally 
sweeping  assertions  of  Englishmen,  that  "  the  French  peasant  pro- 
prietors arc  a  thriving,  contented  set,"  while  the  French  political 
economists  are  declaring  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  living  is  so 
great  among  them  in  most  parts  of  l->ancc  that  land  has  gonr  down 
in  value  enormously,  because  the  mortgages  with  which  each  Uttle 
plot  is  burdened  eat  up  the  value  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  honour  of  the  possession,  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  be 
"without  it. 

B  The  difiiculty  of  getting  at  the  truth,  relatively  as  well  as  posi- 
tively, is  extremely  great  in  all  couutries.  What  is  called  comfort 
abroad  would   be  considered  misery  in   England.     The  standard  of 

Bjmng  is  much  higher,  as  are  the  wages,  with  us.    Moreover,  no  man 

*  "  Is  tlia  compniiioii  between  fanocn  and  owacnliip«,  tliero  is  qnito  a  colony  oC 
uaail  proprietors  at  V!ftt  WcHuw,  where  a  «mal]  ntMv  woi  rut  up  iiiio  1<<ii  fif  nuoot 
tw'enty  or  tliirty  ncres,     ^tuat,  if  nut  nil,  tlic  piojicrtics  unt  murtgagcd,  null  lliu  iiilenat 

of  the  money  repreiieiitfl  %  I'ftir  rt-i\t.     'ilie  dwi-lliuL'-liDUMS  ait  liailly  Liiilt,  comfortlcw- 

ilooking  jiloces,  uiil  tlie  tlictla  for  tf&ltle,  &i;-,  rk  oE  tb«  must  wrvtcliod  ilatcrijitioo." 
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likes  to  give  the  secret  details  of  his  private  mouey  affairs  to  a  mere 
stranger  io  auy  rank  of  life,  and  unless  the  iufjnircr  is  cttreraely 
cautious,  iiisiauating,  ami  iudefaligablc,  he  may  make  up  his  mindj 
that  not  only  has  ho  not  obtained  the  whole  truth,  but  that  ther 
facts  he  hns  succeeded  iu  extracting  are  often  iu  themselves  misleading. 
As,  for  iustaiice,  a  man  in  the  South  of  Bnglaud  declares,  honcstlyj 
that  his  wages  arc  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a  week,  but  he  do* 
not  meulion  that  there  are  each  year  what  are  locally  called  "  tbi 
four  han*ests "  in  the  county — i.e.,  "the  rining/'  stripping  off  the 
oak  bark  for  tanning  (when  thirty  shillings  a  week  may  be  earned), 
the  usual  hay  and  corn  harvests,  and,  fuurthly,  tlic  collecting  of  acorui 
autl  beech-masts  for  the  pigs  in  autumn,  when  even  children  can  earn 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  or  three  shillings  a  week  in  the  few  hours 
after  school.  When  tht:  results  of  such  "  winnings"  are  added  up, 
the  ordinary  week's  wage  will  be  seen  to  form  ouly  a  part  of  the 
year's  earnings — to  such  a  point  that  a  man  with  a  nominal  twelve 
shillings  a  iveck  decJined  to  take  sixteen,  if  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
these  extras ;  "  it  was  not  worth  his  while."  In  some  counties  the 
hops,  in  others  the  orchards  with  elder,  or  gathering  of  seaweed, 
afford  the  same  kind  of  advantage. 

"  An  onnce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory/'  and  I 
venture  to  put  down  here  the  experience  of  dwellers  on  the  soil,  to 
the  manner  born,  who  can  supplement  by  their  own  knowledge  the 
direct  information  derived  from  that  shy,  wary,  by  no  means  unintclli- 
geut  man,  the  English  labourer,  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  bambooile 
many  a  clever  literary  man  inquiring  without  having  the  necessary 
side-lights  to  enable  him  to  test  the  accuraey  of  the  auswcrs  which 
he  receives. 

To  begin  with  a  Southern  county,  where  "little  takes,"  as  tha 
small  farms  arc  called,  arc  not  at  all  uncommon  (the  very  fact,  indeed, 
of  their  having  a  recognized  name  shows  that  they  have  a  standing),  j 
"  They  should  not   he  so  large,"  says   an   excellent   local  authority,  \ 
"  as  to  induce  the  family  to  try  and  depend  on  their  produce,     lite 
man  must  go  out  to  day  labour,  or  have  some   small  trade  as  the 
backbone   for  the   support    of  his  family.      He  and   they  may  th«a 
cultivate  perhai«  ten  acres  of  poor  land,  or  seven  or  eight  of  richer 
soil,  to  profit,  if  hislaudlord  will  provide  and  repair  the  little  bufltl' 
ings  required."      Thcittj  however,  are  greatly  more  expensive  to  build 
and  keep  up    for  a  number    of  small    farms  than  for  one  large 
one,   and    the    rent    roust    be    higher   in    consequence    to  pay  for 
tbcm,  which  seems  to  be  forgotten   by  the  designers  of  paper  ngri- 
culturul  improvements.     Jf,  however,  the  saving  labourer  is  satisfied 
with  a  smaller  plot  (and  almost  every  one  on  this  estate  has  onr),  w 
allotment  of,  say,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  only  an  outboue 
and  pig  stye  would  be  required. 

Here  are  the  particulars  of  a  little  "  take  "  of  the  most  primitivo 
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order  as  a  specimen.  Ii  consists  of  about  four  and  a  half  acres 
lying  on  a  steep,  wild,  sandy  hill-sidc,  covered  with  fir-treea,  bailies, 
and  heather,  the  copse  running  above  and  around  it,  a  stream 
flowing  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard,  where  the  tand  is  better.  Tlic 
old  people  who  hold  it,  as  their  fathers  did  before  them,  are  both 
above  seventy,  and  a  grandson  and  grand -daughter  supplement  the  fail- 
ing strength  of  the  aneients.  The  thick  walls  of  the  house  arc  of  mud, 
which  has  an  evil  name,  but,  as  the  dwellers  in  it  know,  are  warm  in 
winter  and  cuol  in  summer,  and  the  same  good  word  may  be  said 
for  the  deep  thatch  of  the  roof.  An  old  yew,  trimmed  and  carved 
into  a  porch,  shelters  the  door;  and  a  row  of  single  tulips, 
with  some  orange  ''bloody  warriors''  (wallflowers),  red  peonies, 
and  "  love  in  idles,"  as  the  old  woman  called  her  pausies,  fronts 
the  beehives,  for  they  sell  honey,  and  leads  up  to  the  house,  "But 
where  is  the  Pass  ion -Ouwcr,  Ursley  [Ursula],  that  was  so  beautiful 
last  autumn?"  "He  ovcrblowcd  hisself,  I  tnke  it,  and  died  last 
turn,  but  I've  set  a  slip,  and  he'll  be  fine  still  to-year." 

A  large  old  fireplace  occupies  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room, 
with  a  deep  oven  on  one  siJe,  which  was  jU6t  disgorging  its  great 
brown  loaves  and  a  pie  of  inviting  colour  as  wc  came  in.  The  floor 
is  half  clay,  lialf  brick,  and  the  chickens  walk  in  and  out  at 
their  ea«ie,  and,  in  spite  of  their  mistress's  conscientious  efforts, 
could  not  he  made  to  undcrstaud  that  "  manners "  required  them, 
to  withdraw.  The  bedroom  was  on  the  ground  floor,  but  on 
that  sandy,  gravelly  soil  it  was  perfectly  dry,  roomy,  clean,  and  not 
UDCumfurtablc ;  some  old  black  oak  chests  and  drawers  stooti  about, 
and  a  dresser  with  bits  of  blue  china.  The  official  description  is  "  A 
small  gardcu,  good  orchard,  about  an  acre  of  useful  grass-land,  the 
remainder  rough,  poor  ground.  They  have  two  cows,  a  breeding  sow, 
poultry,  bees,  a  pony.  Very  respectable  and  comfortably  ofl^j  deal 
in  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and  chickeus,  carry  their  produce  into  a  little 
town  near,  which  they  take  in  their  cart  to  market,  and  buy  from 
other  cottages.      Rent,  i^B  a  year ;  the  landlord  pays  the  tithe." 

The  old  gnarlc<l  apple-trees  and  the  tall  *'  merries,"  the  French 
"  TO^rise,"  the  small  black  cherry  of  the  county,  were  covered  with 
bloom  as  we  waded  among  the  thick  grass  where  a  "cauf"  waa 
tethered.  "  I  were  just  a  thinken,  squire,  as  I'd  ax  ye  whether  the 
big  tree  yonder  mid  not  come  down,"  said  the  old  man,  looking  up 
from  "  fettling  the  pig."  With  a  hearty  welcome,  but  not  uumiudfiil 
of  the  main  chance,  the  poor  squire  made  a  wry  face — it  was  the  finest 
oak  iu  the  hanging  wood  above  the  hill — but  he  compounded  for  a 
couple  of  "  ashen 'Mrces  lower  down  the  "  arch  at,"  and  wc  came 
away  through  the  bare  field  where  the  pony  picked  up  a  scanty  living, 
helping  himself  with  a  fringe  of  gold cu  broom,  and  bi'aekcu  and  fox- 
gloves among  the  hollies,  and  suatching  at  the  tall  Alay  iu  full 
flower  hanging  over  the  gate. 
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Na  2  lies  about  half  a  mile  ofl',  up  the  wood  track  through  the 
copse  aud  ou  the  road,  a  bettcrmost  sort  uf  cottage,  with  house-place 
and  back  kitchen,  and  good  bedrooms  upstairs,  n  good  orchard  and  small 
gardcu,  u  caipcatcr's  yard  aud  Morkshops,  with  some  great  rhododen- 
dron bushes  and  Portugal  laureLs  mixed  up  with  the  plauka  and  wood- 
yard,  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  Tlie  tenant  is  a  carpenter  and  wheel- 
wright who  gets  plcuty  of  work  cvcu  in  thiit  loucly  spot,  but  it  is  not 
two  xoilcs  from  a  small  town,  A  very  respectable  man,  hut  badiy  off, 
becauae  he  had  striven  to  undertake  contract  work  for  which  he  bad 
not  experience  euow.  His  carpenter's  bench  aud  tools  had  beeu 
sold  up,  but  the  landlord  has  bought  them  in,  ami  charges  a  fen 
shillings  yearly  for  their  use  ;  has  only,  a  pig  aud  poultry,  and  rather 
neglects  hia  laud,  licut,  i'lO  IOj^.  a  year,  five  children,  fluwcniaU 
over  the  house  and  in  front,  a  charming  little  home. 

No,  3,  another  quarter  of  a  mile  away  in  the  green  lane  lies  another 
very  good  cottage.  *'  Two  rooms  aud  hack  kitchen  below,  three  good 
bed-rooms  above,  a  large  orchard^  grass-land^  vegetable  garden,  three 
acres,  little  barn,  cow-slicd,  pony-stall,  pig-stye^  woo<I-hovcl.  Oae 
cow,  pony,  and  pigs  j  very  industrious,  the  land  kept  in  good  con- 
dition, attends  the  local  markets  as  a  pig-dealer,  has  a  good  connec- 
tion, and  makes  a  good  living.  Rent,  X12  a  year.  Tithe  paid  by 
landlord.  A  garden  round  the  house,  with  great  red  and  lilac 
rhododendrons,  laburnum,  and  flowers ;  has  brought  up  acvcu  chil- 
dren very  respectably,  who  are  in  good  places,  excepting  the  two 
youngest  who  are  at  school." 

A  mile  or  so  farther,  on  the  same  estate,  there  is  a  little  hamlet 
of  seven  or  eight  cottagct,  each  with  a  small  take  nf  from  five  to 
twenty  acres.  The  owners  go  out  to  work,  and  earn  their  Uviog 
partly  by  buying  uudurwuod  aud  making  what  are  called  niatdi- 
faggots  (neat  little  bundles  of  kindling  wood),  a  manufacture  which 
is  chicily  carried  ou  under  au  open  shed  by  the  women  aud  buys. 
There  is  a  large  sale  fur  these  in  the  neighbouring  town,  and  thej 
send  in  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  aud  vegetables,  which  are  collected  by 
little  "higglers."  These  small  tenants  have  stood  the  bad  times 
better  than  the  bigger  ones.  They  have,  indeed,  scarcely  felt  them  at 
all,  as  their  produce  has  becu  selling  well,  and.  must  of  the  farm  work 
is  done  by  the  tenant,  his  wife,  and  children,  so  that  they  have  not 
felt  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour.  They  have  always  been  ready 
with  their  rents,  there  has  been  no  abatement  asked,  aud  there  arc 
plenty  uf  applicants  for  the  holdings,  M-hile  the  large  tcnantji  bare 
had  a  reduction  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Small  com  farotf, 
hoM'cvcr,  would  nut  pay  ;'thc  labour  wouM  be  much  higher  thau  on 
tlic  large  farms,  where  horses  are  kept  and  machinery  can  be  used. 
The  rents,  however,  require  to  be  quite  thirty  per  cent,  higher  Ihia 
iit  thq  large  farms,  to  allow  fur  the  interest  on  outlay  for  huildiag$ 
Vpairs,  always  done  by  the  landlord.     Kentish  cob>nuta  bftre 
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becu  planted,  intermixed  vith  standard  frnit  trees  and  gooseberries. 
Tbcro  is  always  a  demand  for  grecu  gooseberries,  aud  by  gatbcriug 
tlicm  young  tbey  avoid  being  tniubled  with  birds.      A  jam  factory 

bas  been  started  on  a  small  scale  at  U^ — ,  where  jams  and  jellies 

are  made  by  steam,  and  where  some  tons  of  applc-jclly  were  manu- 
factured last  year. 

In  the  North,  upon  an  estate  belonging  to  the  same  landlord,  there 
arc  twenty-five  small  huldiug;^  under  twenty  acres,  besides  numerous 
allotments.  No.  1  has  sixteen  acres  and  more,  nearly  all  grass, 
keeps  three  cows,  a  heifer,  and  one  horse,  has  ample  outbuildings 
(stone),  and  managea  his  land  very  well,  fills  up  his  time  with 
market- gardening,     lie  lives  near  a  colliery — rent  £33. 

No.  2  lives  iu  a  good  house  in  the  same  village,  hiis  more  out- 
buildings than  are  required  for  sis  and  a  half  acres,  he  keeps  four 
cows  and  one  or  two  calves,  is  a  woodman,  and  works  away  three- 
quarters  of  his  time  in  the  woods,  manages  his  land  well,  all  grass 
— rent  ^25  3*.  6rf. 

No.  3  is  an  old  tailur,  has  three  and  a  half  acres,  kec|)s  a  cow 
and  donkey,  manages  his  land  well,  has  outbuildings  for  more  cattle 
— rent  £10  12*.  6d. 

These  small  holdings  are  the  best  managed  and  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  part  of  the  estate,  the  tenants  are  all  working-men 
who  are  away  from  the  laud  nearly  all  their  time,  the  wife  and 
family  look  after  the  cattle ;  but  to  succeed  they  must  be  grass-laud. 
To  grow  com,  there  must  be  laud  enough  to  employ  two  or  more 
borses ;  it  dues  uot  answer  tu  hire  them.  The  small  farmers  have 
stood  the  bad  times  mostly  the  best  and  have  paid  their  rents. 
The  diUiculty  iu  dividing  large  farms  is  the  great  outlay  iu  erecting 
houses  and  outbuildings,  and  in  repairs.  On  this  estate  there  is  a 
separate  charge  for  them  of  £5  or  Jl.7  a  year  in  addition  to  the  land.* 

An  account  has  just  becu  published  of  Lord  ToMemache's  efforts 
in  this  direction.  His  estates  iu  I  'hesliire  are  about  26,000  acres.  He 
has  forty  farms  of  between  fifteen  aud  forty  acres,  aud  270  cottages 
with  three  acres  each  of  pasture  laud.  The  cottages  aro  generally 
near  the  farms  where  the  labourers  work,  which  saves  them  the 
wearisome  jouruey  to  and  fro,  but  lia.H  the  disadvantage  of  entailing 
much  additional  wnlking  for  the  elnldreu  to  the  school  aud  the  wife 
to  the  shop  aud  church.  One  acre  is  set  apart  for  hay-making, 
a  quarter  aero  for  potatuea,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  graiu,  the  rest  in 
pasture.  The  occu[>ants  all  have  cows  and  sell  butter,  which  is 
collected  by  the  small  dealers.  To  preside  against  the  loss  of  a 
milker,  a  cow  club  has  been  established.  Cheese  is  made  ou  the 
estate.  The  rents  are  from  .£10  to  .£11.  Chester  is  within  an  easy 
distance,  and  Liverpool  uot  bcyuud  range,  so  that  the  produce  can 

*  Laboarer'e  wages  hero  an  {rom  18*.  to  £l  a  wettk,  diewhero  ia  the  itcigbboariiood, 
'  from  IU.  to  ISf. 
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be  disposed  of  easily^  which  is  a  sine  qud  non  for  the  small  patches. 
Corn-growing  does  not  answer,  except  oa  so  small  a  space  that  spade 
cnUivation  is  possible. 

The  Ocnuau  and  French  authorities  agree  with  the  English 
that  com  can  011I7  be  grown  with  advantage  tipon  large  farms. 
"  It  would  be  quite  unendurable  for  Kurope  to  be  entirely  dependent 
for  lier  staff  of  life  upon  the  harvests  of  the  New  World,  which  may 
fail,  and  au  adequate  proportion  should  always  be  grown  at  home. 
Largo  farms  are  therefore  necessary  to  produce  the  food  of  the 
nation/'  Tliere  is  room  for  every  description  and  for  every  size, 
both  of  farma  and  ownerships,  in  the  economy  of  this  country.  Sir 
James  Caird  declares  that  the  number  of  small  properties  is  still 
very  large  iu  England ;  390,000  out  of  550,000  arc  of  fifty  acres  and 
under. 

It  is  curious  that  in  America  the  size  of  the  new  com  areas  is 
cuormous  ;  we  arc  told  of  "  fields  of  wheat  of  three  thousand  acres ;  " 
there  is  a  tendency  there  to  consolidate  rather  than  to  divide. 

That  the  evils  of  great  subdivision  of  property  couscqucut  upon 
the  "  partage  force" — the  compulsory  cutting  up  at  a  death — are 
great  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  the  face  of  the  Government  reports,  in- 
quiries, and  atatiaticB  published  in  Germany  and  France.  That  the 
interference  by  law  of  the  power  of  willing,  and  the  continual 
changes  in  owncrshi])  incident  to  the  subdivision  of  an  estate,  are 
uo  remedies  for  the  evils  complained  of  in  I'ngland,  either  in  town 
or  country,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Paris,  where  the  owner- 
ships are  so  small,  the  rents  are  higher  anil  the  lodgings  for  the 
poor  more  overcrowded  and  wretched  than  in  London,  which  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  French  philanthropists  (sec  At.  d'Haiissonville's  "  Misere 
&  Paris  ")  as  better  in  sanitary  arrangements,  in  decency  and  other 
respects. 

Those  who  have  examined  French  peasant  homes  attentively  will 
not  think  their  condition  an  advance  in  civilization  over  our  Engliiih 
cottages.  "  Ijittlc  takes  "  are  not  a  heroic  remedy  for  the  many 
evils  which  beset  every  country,  but  they  have  been  so  successful 
that  it  is  to  he  hoped  they  may  be  more  generally  tried  when  it  is 
practicable,  and  thus  aflbrd  more  openings  for  the  saving  industrious 
labourer  to  rise  iu  the  world. 

It  is  curious  that  one  of  the  demands  for  change — that  of  fixity  of 
tenure — is  the  one  point  upon  which  the  subdivision  of  projwrty 
particularly  fails  iu  the  large  sense.  The  little  farms  and  cottages 
are  far  more  often  "  fixed."  A  cottager  last  month  asked  liis  land- 
lord  not  to  move  him  even  into  a  better  house ;  "  Me  and  my  family 
liavc  been  here  for  a  liundrcd  and  twenty  years."  The  little  farm 
first  described  has  a  pedigree  of  about  ninety  years. 

F.  P.  Vkrsby. 
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THE  KALEWALA. 


THE  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  great  national  epic  of  Finland, 
the  KalcnaU.  Uutil  about  the  period  of  the  annexatiou  of 
Finland  to  Hussia,  its  literature  was  uukiiowD,  and  even  itslanguagCf 
regarded  as  fmrharous  by  its  masters,  the  Swedes,  was  fast  dying  ont. 
But  about  the  bcgiuiiiug  of  the  century  attention  was  called  to 
the  language  and  the  national  songs  of  Finland  by  certain  profesiors 
of  the  University  of  Abo,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  collect 
the  Volkalicder.  The  chief  result  of  much  research  was  that 
Dr,  Lbnnrot,  to  whom  the  foremost  place  in  Hnnish  literature 
roust  be  assigned,  collected  the  songs  banded  down  by  oral  tradition 
among  the  jjcople  about  Vaiaamoiuen,  his  brothers  Ilmarincn  and 
Lemminkainen,  and  other  principal  persons  of  the  Kalewala,  into  one 
great  poem,  now  regarded  by  the  Finns,  Hungarians,  and  Germans, 
as  the  national  epic.  In  the  years  1828  and  1831,  be  cullected  a 
considerable  number  of  Bunes  \i.e.,  Cantos),  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys  through  Finland  ;  and  iu  1832  he  gathered  still  more  im- 
portant results  in  a  journey  through  the  districts  of  Archacgel, 
inhabited  by  Finns.  In  1830  he  published  bis  collection  of  the 
epic  poems  of  the  Finns,  in  two  volumes,  with  the  title  '*  Kalewala," 
in  thirty-two  Kuncs  or  Cantos,  containing  more  than  12,000 
lines ;  and  finally,  after  an  exhaustive  search  of  every  comer  of  the 
land,  conducted  by  a  number  of  young  students,  the  Mork  was 
largely  extended,  and  a  new  edition  published  by  Dr.  Lonnrot,  in  50 
cantos,  with  22,800  Hiies. 

This  epic  has  been  well  translated  into  German  by  Anton  Schiefner, 
and  more  loosely  into  French  ;  and  a  brief  notice  of  it  appeared  in  a 
work  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  published  by  Messrs.  liongmau,  in  1884; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  adequate  account  of  it  has  appeared  in 
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English.  I  have  therefore  thought  that  the  readers  of  this  R 
may  well  be  disposed  to  give  attention  to  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable  poem,  not  only  firom  the 
literary  point  of  view,  hnt  on  account  of  its  siugular  interest  ia 
reference  to  the  history  of  religion. 

The  work,  it  has  hecu  said,  consists  of  fifty  Kunca.  In  the 
6rst  Uunc,  the  poet  gives  a  striking  and  highly  original  account 
of  the  circumstances  nnder  which  he  wrote,  and  of  the  main  object 
which  he  kept  before  him.  This  Preface,  so  to  speak,  occupies 
about  a  hundred  lines.  It  is  of  importance,  both  as  indicating 
the  unity  of  the  composition — inasmuch  as  here,  and  as  wUl  be  seen 
at  the  close,  the  poet  intimates  some  of  it^  main  features — and  as 
showing  the  trnc  position  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed. He  speaks  of  himself  as  having  learned  the  songs  from  his 
father,  who  sang  them  while  car\'ing  the  handle  of  his  hatchet,  and 
from  his  mother  while  turning  her  spiudle.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  tlmt  iu  that  country,  and  at  the  time  when  the  poem  was 
composed,  occupations  of  this  kind  were  assigned  to  persons  of  high 
rank.  In  fact  the  combination  of  domestic  and  meebanieal  work  wi' 
a  considerable  amount  uf  meutal  cultivation  and  high  position,  is  oi 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  whole  poem. 

In  the  next  place,  the  writer  marks  out  very  distinctly  the  con- 
teuts  of  the  Kalewala,  which  he  calls  tlie  "  Soug  of  the  Rat'e  "  pro- 
duced under  an  irresistible  internal  impulse.  He  names  at  once  the 
great  personages  of  the  whole  poem,  the  ancient  Vainamoineu,  the 
chief  hero ;  Ilmarinen,  his  brother,  the  ideal  smith  ;*  and  the  third 
brother,  LemminkaineD,  whose  character  is  at  once  pointed  out  by  the 
epithet  assigned  to  him,  "  wielding  a  sword." 

Some  general  notions  arc  needed  iu  order  at  all  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  book.  All  the  chief  {Krsouftges  belong  to  the  period 
between  the  mythology  which  deals  entirely  with  deities  and  that 
which  speaks  simply  of  human  heroes.  They  arc  not  indeed  Gods, 
but  they  are  of  diviue  origin,  dcml-gods ;  in  fact,  coming  nearer  to 
the  deities  than  Hercules,  Tlieseus,  and  other  Crecian  heroes.  There 
are  sudden  and  striking  alternations  in  the  description  of  their  acu 
and  feelings.  But  for  the  most  part,  we  are  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  beings  who,  in  the  imagination  of  the  earliest  Turanian 
families,  occupied  a  high  place  iu  the  supernatural  region. 

One  distinguishing  point  is  the  magic  power  which  ia  attri- 
buted to  all  these  persons,  especially  to  Vainamoineu.  He  is  repre- 
sented not  only  as  mastering  all  the  evil  forces  of  the  uuivene, 
and  controlling  the  course  of  Nature  by  words  of  supernatural  power, 
but  the  m&gic  dififers  altocrether  from  that  of  the  Shamans,  ibe 
lorcerers  of  tliu  Tartar  aud   Mongolian  tribcH,      A'aiu* 

ponding  to  ttic  Wsyland  of  Anglo-Saxoti  ud  ScandinAvimn  iweiry. 
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moineaia,  ia  fact,  the  ideal  of  calm  majestic  wisdom,  as  comprehended 
by  the  greatest  spirits  of  the  race.  His  magic  povcr  is  exerted  in 
antagonism  to  moral  aud  physical  evil.  It  is  so  closely  couuccted 
with  knowledge  of  the  highest  truth  tliat  when  his  memory  or  powers 
of  thought  are  in  a  state  of  coDfasion  lie  loses  altogether  the  mastery 
over  antagoritsttc  influences  (sec  csi)ecially  Runes  viii.  is.).  The 
evil  works  of  magic  are,  on  the  contrary,  attributed  to  the  inferior 
and  more  superstitious  races  of  the  extreme  north,  the  country,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Kalewala,  of  darkness  and  confusion. 

We  must  now  consider  the  exact  course  of  the  narrative.  In  the 
first  Rune,  we  begin  with  the  birili  of  Vaiuamoiucn.  His  mother,  a 
divine  being,  called  a  daughter  of  the  air,  is  one  of  the  living  agencies 
by  whom  the  Creation  (itself  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  called 
Ukko,  that  ia,  the  ancient  one,  aud  Jumala,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Elohim  of  the  Hebrews,  the  absolute  personal  Deity)  was  moulded 
into  its  actual  state.  She  is  described  us  descending  upon  the  waters, 
borne  along  by  mighty  rushing  winds,  moulding  islands,  promontories, 
&c.,  and,  in  fact,  acting  the  part  of  a  subordinate  Demiurge. 

After  a  period  of  preternatural  duration  and  pangs  of  terrific 
aererity,  during  which  she  invokes  the  Supreme  Being,  she  gives  birth 
to  Vainamoineu  (who  is,  however,  represented  as  self-aetiog  in  this 
crisis,  in  a  passage  that  reminds  us  strangely  of  the  birth  of  ludra  ia 
the  Rig-Ve<la).  He  enters  upon  existence  in  full  possession  of  super- 
natural powers.  After  loug  tossing  to  aud  fro  upon  the  waters  he  is 
cast  u]K]n  the  earth,  aa  yet  a  barren,  woodless  aud  desolate  solitude. 

In  the  second  Rune,  wc  have  a  singularly  interesting  account  of  the 
process  by  which  the  earth  was  reclaimed  aud  fitted  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  Points  of  great  interest,  for  which  we  cannot  now  find  space,  are 
dwelt  upon.  One,  however,  of  the  highest  importance,  the  invoca- 
tion of  Vkkoor  Jumala,  the  Supreme  Being,  must  not  be  passed  over. 

•*  Ukko.  thoM.  O  (l(j-l.  wljo  ilwvllest, 
Fatlier  of  aX\  in  biglicat  Hciven, 
Thou  wlio  ru!etit  ia  tUe  nelkiu 
To  the  cloudfl  ttiGU*  couTso  asstgiiiaf;." 

Then  follow  special  prayers  for  winds  and  fructifying  showers,  prayers 
which  are  at  ouce  answered  by  the  Deity. 

One  curious  point  must  aUo  be  noticed,  as  it  bears  upon  a  crisis 
in  the  history  of  Vainomoincn.  In  order  to  prepare  the  earth  for 
the  reception  of  grains,  Vainainoincn,  witli  the  assistance  of  a 
divine  mes&enger,  hews  down  the  trees  of  the  forest  which  had  come 
into  existence.  But  he  leaves  one  tree  standing,  a  birch,  "for  a 
resting-place  for  the  birds,"  as  he  says,^  and  as  he  repeats  to  an  eagle, 

*  Tltis  oxkctljr represents  tbc  priKCSK  l>y  nhicli  tlio  FinnH  at  prMient  dear  knd  fertilizo 
tbdr  mU.  a  good  ftccoant  in  giveu  by  .Vl.  L^ovzon  L«  Due— "La  Fianknde,"  vol. 
u.  Ik  121  £. 
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steed,  and  on  the  third  day  arrives  at 
ainamoinen  driving  quietly  through  the 
L  rushes  at  once  upou  him,  there  is  a 
rown  out,  but  stand  facing  each  other, 
ho  he  is,  and  where  he  comes  from, 
ly:  "I  am  the  young  Joukahaiuen: 
what  base  family  dost  thou  belong?" 
3u  are  young  get  out  of  my  way,  as 
ut  Joukahaincn  answers  in  tones  that 
}re  the  age  of  a  man  matters  little> 
To  him  who  stands  higher  in  wisdom. 
He  then  challenges  Vainamoiuen  to  a 
Vainamoinen  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

□3  not  skilful, 

lesert  regtoua 

(1  in  my  uwn  homestead  ; 

ird  the  ctickoo : 

ly  ((ohtea  fellow, 

'le(lj;e  thou  pnsscsseat 

than  another." 

imonplac-c  facts  touching  home-life,  the 

for  instance,  the  reindeer — the  numbers 

Ives,  and   hills   in   the   district.     These 

with  utter   contempt,  as  beneath  the 

calls  upon  him  to  tell   the  origin  and 

L  is  striking.  He  speaks  first  of  the 
elements.  "  Water,"  says  he,  "  is  the 
effective   in   enchantments."      But   he 

I,  the  Creator, 

I,  God  is  greatest." 

:ie  uses  tlie  name  Jumala,  recognized  by 
nns,  including   the   Laplanders^  as   the 

Ltemptuous  words  of  Vainamoinen,  the 
;erated  style,  that  he  himself  had  been 
I,  one  of  the  seven  heroes  to  whom  the 
entrusted.  He  claims  the  ordering  of 
.ng  of  the  firmament,  the  course  of  the 
3,  of  the  Bear  and  other  stars  of  heaven. 
:tually  roused  to  fury.  He  treats  the 
We  feel  that  the  contest  is  virtually 
!  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the  sword: 

I  Vainamoinen, 

hou  big-mouthed  Binger, 

ce  quarrel  settle 

is  and  sharp-edged  weapons." 
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who  comas  to  inquire  hoir  it  is  that  that  tree  alone  is  left  standiug. 
Pleased  with  his  aasver.  the  eagle  at  once  supplies  fire,  which  apeedil/ 
reduces  tlic  whole  forest  to  fertilizing  ashes.* 

The  third  Rune  describes  the  further  work  of  Vaiaamoinca  ia  liis 
trae  and  highest  character — tbat  of  the  inspired  bard  of  the  earth. 

"  V'ninAmuinfiii,  old  ami  triuty. 
Lived  hcaoefortL  hia  Ufv  «o  noble 
Oa  th«  lle'Ms  nf  fiititoiii  VAicii, 
On  tlie  jilaini  of  KiUi^wdla  ; 
There  be  long  bti  lorely  dittiee, 
S&og  for  ever  full  of  wisdom. 

S*ng  froui  one  dsy  to  A&other, 

.Singiuf;  tlirough  the  Xaa^  uijflit-watclios, 

Sauif  Uii;  %'iU-<  of  nncicnt  a^ci, 

Sang  the  orij;ta  of  ^I  thinga. 

Legend*  now  nut  kaown  tu  chiltlrea, 

Not  indeed  by  any  hero, 

Now  in  these  unlmiipy  setuoas. 

In  tliesD  dkrk  clegencmte  agea.'' 

The  fame  of  Vainamuiucu  extended  at  once  far  and  wide,  far  to 
the  south  and  to  the  extrcmcst  north.  There  lived  Joukahaincn,  one 
of  the  must  original  characters  in  this  strange  poein.  He  is  called 
a  mean  Laplander^  sou  of  the  king  or  chief  of  the  countrj*,  hifnself  ^ 
remarkable  for  talent,  but  still  more  so  for  self-assertion  and  audacity.  I 
He  hears,  to  hts  disgust,  of  the  fame  of  one  who  cimld  compose  and 
sing  more  benntiful  songs  than  those  wliich  he  himself  had  learned 
from  his  father.  Filled  with  euWous  furjr,  he  goes  to  his  mother — 
a  person  who  occupies  u  conspicuous  place  in  the  narrative — and 
declares  his  intention  of  setting  otF  at  once  to  contest  the  elaiau  of 
Vainamoincu  to  superiority.  Both  his  parents  dissuade  him,  and 
warn,  him  of  certain  disoumfiturc,  and  of  the  penalties  which  he 
must  pay  for  his  rashness.     His  answer  is  characteristic : 

*'  Gonil  indeed  my  fatlier's  kimwlRil^, 
Bettor  vtiti  my  motber'a  wiidom. 
But  my  own  u  f:ir  the  bigbcat." 

So  he  proceeds  at  once  to  carry  out  his  own  plans,  mounts  Us 

*  Tho  Tcrees  at  the  end  of  tbc  second  Rune  are  a  good  specimen  of  the  lighter  ityle  of 
the  [wct : — 

"  Then  came  the  binl  of  Bprins,  tlia  cuckoo, 
And  the  fimi-iful  l.ircb  bctioldtoft. 
.  Asked  *  Wby  thus  this  birch  «>  alendcr 

Hast  tbou  left  ntotie  untrjun;d  7' 
Then  said  tiiicient  V'ain.-unoiBea  : 
*  rt  is  fur  Uiia  tha  bircb  remiuneth 
Tlint  to  full  BTOwth  it  attaining. 
May  give  thee  place  for  cheerful  singio^. 
Cry  oatbiT>%  tlidu  dvarciit  cuckoo. 
Sweetly  eing  tvitli  tliroat  k>  pliant, 
Clearly  »iii>;  uitb  voiue  uf  viJvcr, 
Slug  witb  riot^  of  purest  metal, 
8ing  at  morning,  hit\a  at  even, 
Sing  aloud  at  tnv  ftiU  mid-day, 
Tbat  thia  place  may  fully  proaper, 
And  tlie  growing  of  the  fon-st. 
May  eurich  tbiaJonely  <liatri»:t. 
And  till  with  plt'oty  aW  it>  coroticlds.' 
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car  vitli  its  fire-brcatiiing  steed,  and  on  tltc  third  day  arrives  nt 
Kalcwala,  There  he  meets  Vaiaamoiucii  driving  quietly  through  the 
fields.  The  itujiutuous  youth  rushes  at  nnce  upon  him,  there  is  a 
fierce  collision,  both  aro  thrown  out,  but  stand  facing  each  other. 
Vaiuamoiucn  asks  quietly  who  he  h,  and  where  he  cames  from. 
The  youth  answers  insolently:  "  I  am  the  young  Jonkahainen: 
"Whence  coracst  thou?  To  what  base  family  dost  thou  belong?" 
Vainamoincn  answers,  "  If  you  arc  young  get  out  of  my  way,  as 
becomes  a  young  fellow;"  but  Joukahaincn  answers  in  tones  that 
recall  Eliha  and  Job :  "  llere  the  age  of  a  man  matters  Iittle» 
whether  he  is  young  or  old.  To  him  who  stands  higher  in  wisdom, 
the  other  must  give  way."  He  tlien  challenges  Vaiuamoiuea  to  a 
trial  of  skill.     The  auswcr  of  Vaiiiauioiucu  deserves  to  be  quoted  ; 

*'  J  for  my  part  tun  not  akilful, 
AH  my  lifu  in  tleHoi*  rogiuii* 
Hm  liecn  iu^i^lnI  in  my  vvm  homcstcwl ; 
I  b«re  only  hennl  the  cuckoo: 
Hut  ill)  (tiaii,  uiy  volilf-ii  fuUuvk', 
iiJAy  whftt  kaowici);:^  thou  poAStr^sest 
G/eftter,  wider  tluui  aQotber/' 

The  youth  then  uamea  "commonplace  facts  touching  home-life,  the 
habits  of  fish,  of  beasts — as,  for  iustnnee,  tlic  reindeer — the  uumbcra 
and  names  of  waterfalls,  lakes,  and  hills  in  the  district.  These 
answers  Vaiuaraoineu  treats  with  utter  contempt,  as  bcueath  the 
notice  of  a  beanlL-d  niau,  and  culls  upun  him  to  tell  the  origin  aud 
essential  nature  of  things. 

The   answer  of  the    youth  is   striking.     He  speaks    first  of  the 

nature  of  animals  aud  of  the  elcmeiils.      "  Water,"  says  he,  "  is  the 

first  of  forces,  and  the   most  effective   in   enchantments."     But  lie 

adds  in  two  striking  Hues : 

"  Of  al]  hralers,  tho  Creator, 
Of  lUl  bfllp^n,  God  ii  greatest." 

Here  I  mn&t  remark  that  he  uses  the  name  Jumala,  recognized  by 
the  noblest  family  of  the  I'inns,  including  the  Laplanders^  as  the 
Supreme  Ueiug. 

Then,  irritated  by  the  contemptuous  words  of  Vainamoincn,  the 
youth  boasti!>,  in  a  wild,  exaggerated  style,  that  he  himself  had  been 
present  at  the  act  of  creation,  one  of  tlic  seven  heroes  to  whom  the 
moulding  of  the  earth  was  entrusted.  lie  claims  the  ordering  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  making  of  the  firmament,  the  course  of  the 
moon  and  of  the  beautiful  sun,  of  the  Bear  aud  other  stars  of  heaven. 

Vaiuamoiuea  is  now  efl'ectually  roused  to  fury.  He  treats  the 
youth  us  au  insolent  Har.  M'c  feel  that  the  contest  is  virtually 
settlcdj  but  the  yonth  at  once  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the  sword: 

*'  Now  thou  i^t\  Vainamoinen, 

Oume  now,  O  thou  1>ig  mouthed  aitiger, 

tfit  U9  tins  tkrco  qnnrrcl  settis 

With  our  bwoitU  uul  sliarp-cJged  weapons." 
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\Vc  have  thus  the  two  cliaractera  aud  habits  of  mind  distinctly 
before  us.  Od  the  one  side  stands  the  representative  of  youthful 
audacity  ;  on  the  other  the  calm  maturity  of  wisdom.  Vainamoinen 
quietly  refuses  the  challenge,  and  after  another  wild  outbiiret  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  youth,  utters  worrls  of  sovereign  power,  the 
expression  of  a  superhuman  wisdom,  which  by  their  magic  efficacy 
seize  the  youth,  strip  him  of  all  his  accoutrements,  ear,  horse,  and 
weapons,  and  plunge  him  into  a  morass  up  to  the  waist. 

The  youth  now  feels  his  weakness  and  his  folly  in  challenging  the 
wise  and  aged  hero  to  a  trial  of  skill.  After  ineffectual  attempts  to 
escape,  full  of  anxious  terror,  he  calls  with  loud  wuling  to  the  wise 
and  eternal  magician,  and  promises  an  ample  ransom  for  his  deliver- 
ance. In  succession  he  offers  magic  weapons,  the  choice  between 
two  wonderful  boats,  then  horses,  and  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
lastly  the  whole  of  his  lands.  To  all  these  offers,  VainamoincD  has 
but  one  answer :  all  that  the  youth  otlcrs,  he  has  already  la  lui 
possession.     With  reference  to  the  last  offer,  he  says: — 

"  Bat  aw  ever  one'a  ovm  acres. 
Beat  an  ever  one'a  own  harvt^sta  ;" 

and,  continuiog  his  magic  song,  plunges  the  youth  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  morass. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  last   and   only   acceptable  offer  which 
youth  makes  in  his  desperation.      But  to  understand  its  exact  bear- 
ing, we  must  remember  habits  common  not  only  to  the  Mnns  and 
Laplanders,   but  to   all  branches  of  the  Turanian  race.       No  man 
could  mari-y  a  wife  of  his  own  family,  or  even  of  his  own  tribe.      He 
had  to  obtain  one  either  by   compact  with  the  parents  for  a  snin 
sufficient  to  recompense  them  for  the  cost  of  their  daughter's  training 
and  the  loss  of  her  services,  or  to  seize  her  by  main  force.      A  coq- 
siderablc  portion  of  the  Kalewala,  and  of  the  national  poetry  of  other 
families   of  the  race,  is  occupied  with  transactions  referring  to  the 
acquisition   of  a  bride.*      The   bride   and   her  family  looked   upon 
marriage  contracted  under  snch  circumstances  as  a  serious  calamity, 
unless  they  had  some  reason  to  trust  the  wooer.     The  maidens  were 
educated,  however,  with  reference  to  their  future  position  as  brides  ia 
a  Btrangc  family,  somewhat  between  slaves  aud  mistresses  of  a  house- 
hold.    This  will   be  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  the  Kalewala. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  fact   in  mind  with  reference  to  l(ic 
last  offer  of  Joukahainen,  aud   its  acceptance  by  Vainamoinen.     Ia 
the  last  agony  of  approacliiug  death  he  cries  out  ;— 

"  *  0  wiav  and  noble  V:iiniitnoinen 
Le&v«,  oh  lea\-6  thy  fipellii  of  magic, 
IiCAvc  mv  Mtill  uiy  hfv  so  lorely. 
U  the  aochantnieut  Uiou  reuaUctl 


I 


«  tbe  "  Sduncridiichen  LegendcD  and  TartariacboD  HelileoKgai.' 
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An<l  tbo  evil  onrio  removevt. 

I  will  ^Te  tbea  mine  awm  Biitar 

Atno,  uauglitcr  uf  my  mother. 

Who  flboU  keep  thy  iiouse  in  order, 

AlwajfH  cIc&D  anil  olwaya  tidv, 

Wbo  sbaU  keep  thc^oi^ks  well  poliihed. 

Thy  bed  with  sheets  ami  liUnkot^  cover, 

Covvrlei  with  gold  enibruidcr, 

Bake  Ibeo  bread  as  sweet  as  honey. ' 

Tbttn  tlu!  a.^'ciX  Vain&maiDoa 

Kelt  exceedmg  bright  and  chcerfnt, 

That  be  now  tbi-  yoimgster'a  sister 

For  his  «lil  ngc  Ihiw  was  iiromiicd." 

The  result  is   that  Joukahaineu  is  at  once  dclivcrcil,  mounts  Lis 

sledgCj  and  hastens  Lome  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress,  tLere  tu  seek 

liis  own  dear  mother,  the  grey-haii'cd,  aged  woman.      She  inquires 

into  the  cause  of  his  evident  displeasure.      His  answer  is: — 

**  '  I>earcBt,  tboti  wlio  once  <U<Jat  bear  mo, 
Cansc  douuii:li  ttnday  fur  wocping, 
Bvei:  must  I  moBm  waA  sorrow, 
That  I  than  my  own  dear  sister 
Have  to  Vainainoiiicti  givoa 
As  a  bride  to  him,  the  linger, 
To  the  weaklitig  a.  stout  helper 
And  protector  for  bis  huiueuold."* 

His  mother,  however,  docs  not  share  Lis  feeling,  and  declares  that 
she  had  always  hoped  to  have  the  noble  heroj  the  strong  Vainamoinen 
as  her  son-in-law. 

But  the  poor  sister  wept  bitterly  on  heai-iug  the  tidiugs,  nor  is  she 

at  all  consoled  by  her  mother's  nssnrancc,  that  she  will  be  mistress  of  a 

uoble  bouse,  and  pass  her  time  quietly  at  the  window,  or  in  domestic 

occupations.      The  form  iu  which  the  maiden  expresses  her  sorrow  is 

U  characteristic — 

H  '* '  Motlier,  thou  who  me  diilist  carry, 

^ft  WvU  uiay  I,  uU  dearest^  sorrow, 

^H  For  my  bcaiiteoas  plaits  be  weeping, 

^^^^  Which  ray  yoang  he.vl  so  adometh, 

^^^^^  For  the  soft  ami  tlowinc;  lovelocks 

^^^^P  Wliicb  from  henccfi^rth  iiiuHt  liu  liiililen 

^^^^  Aud  their  fall  growth  over  covcret.1.'  " 

M        She  weeps  for  her  young  life,  the  love  of  the  dear  sun,  the  sweet* 

I  JIMS  of  the  fair  moonlight,  the  joy  of  her  whole  life,  when,  as  maiden 

and   as   child,  she  had   been  allowed  to  sit  in  the  workshop  of  her 

brother*  under  the   windows   of  her    father.      The  mother  simply 

answers  that  God's  fair  sun  (notice  the  expression,  "  sun  of  Jnniala," 

the  Supreme  God)  shines  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 

•  enjoyments  of  chiLdhoud  she  may  still  have  as  a  wife. 
I  have  quoted  this  Krntc  at  some  length,  because   of  its  highly 
characteristic  portraiture  of  the  old  Turanian  habits,  and  its  indica- 

Ptions  of  a  tme  theology. 
la  the  next  Rune  Vainamoinen  sees  the  maiden  in  the  co]*se  and 
says  to  her  quietly  : 

•  The  love  of  brothers  and  sisters  ia  dn-elt  npon  with  spocial  int*rest  in  otlier  Finaiab 
poeniB. 
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*'  *  Not  for  otbiirs  wow.  O  virgin, 
For  mo  ooljr  wear,  O  virgin. 
Lovely  pearls  aa  thy  fair  necklace, 
ftilrer  cross  npon  thy  bo«om. 
Wear  for  mo  thy  plaits  bo  lo»oly. 
Biail  for  mo  tliy  hair  with  ribbons.*  " 

His  address  stirs  the  wrath  of  the  maiden,  who  flings  away  the 
cross  from  her  bosom,  the  ring  from  her  finger,  the  pearls  from  her 
neck,  the  red  ribbon  from  her  head,  and,  weeping  and  wailing  loudly, 
runs  to  her  house.  There  she  finds  her  futhcr,  who  asks  her  at  once 
why  she  is  weeping  i  then  her  brother  and  young  sister ;  and  at  last 
her  mother,  who  is  at  the  dairy  skimming  the  milk,  and  says  : — 

"  '  Wliy  tluis  weopiiig,  my  poor  dnui^litor, 
My  poor  d3iu;;litcr,  isy  yoimg  maiden  T ' " 

She  tclU  her  mother  all  that  has  happened,  but  the  only  answer  she 
gets  is  a  direction  to  dress  herself  beautifully,  with  the  offer  of  a 
present  of  splendid  robes  with  a  golden  girdle,  which  her  mother  had 
once  in  early  youth  received  as  a  gift  from  the  daughters  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  but  after  wearing  a  few  days  set  aside  as  far  too  precious 
for  common  use. 

Deaf  to  Iier  mother's  pressing  and  fascinating  offer,  the  poor  girl 
runs  away  bewailing  her  fate.  "  Better,"  says  she,  "  had  it  been  for 
me  never  to  have  been  born  than  to  hare  grown  up  to  see  a  day  so 
wretched.  Had  1  lived  only  six  nights,  then  my  little  body  would 
liavc  needed  but  a  small  shroud,  a  little  spot  of  earib  ;  then  my 
mother  and  father  would  have  wept  for  me  but  a  little^  and  my 
brothers  scarce  a  little."  Uue  more  attempt  she  makes  to  persuade 
her  mother,  but  in  vain.  Then  putting  ou  her  mostt  precious  oraa- 
menta  she  flee*  from  the  house,  over  flelds  and  meadows,  "  o'er  moor 
nnd  feu,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,"  ever  crying  out  and  longing  for 
death.  "My  time,"  she  says,  "is  now  come  to  hasten  from  this 
world  to  the  realm  of  Mana,*  to  the  region  of  death.  Weep  not, 
oh!  my  father;  motlicr,  be  not  angry;  sister,  dry  thy  cheek; 
brother,  give  up  weeping  when  1  sink  into  the  water,  to  the  depths 
of  the  sea."  At  last  she  comes  to  the  sea-coast,  and  aits  there  weeping 
through  the  evening  and  the  whole  night.  There  she  sees  three 
sea-nymphs,  and  in  haste  to  join  them  flings  off  her  robes  aud  orna> 
mcnts.  But  as  she  it  just  about  to  leap  into  the  water,  the  crag  on 
which  she  is  sitting  falls,  and  the  poor  maiden,  Aino,  is  flung  headlong 
into  the  waves,  t  Her  dying  soug  occupies  some  lines  which  I  must 
pass  over.  Her  death  awakens  even  the  sympathy  of  the  wild  beasts. 
The  question  is,  which  shall  bear  the  tidings  to  her  parents  ?  The 
bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  are  rejected ;  but  the  hare,  a  tender- 
hearted beast,  hastens  to  the  home,  where  he  barely  escapes  being 

•  Mana,  the  Pluto  of  tba  Tuntoians,  the  Yanii  of  Inilo-Aryaiii. 

i"  In  the  firttt  i:<litioa>  IK^,  tlii*  wai  represented  as  a  deliberate  act  of  «tii<:id«,  wbtoh 
Castrin  boldi  to  bare  been  the  orij.'iDal  legcad  ;  this  appean  to  me  somewhat  qitfatioa- 
able. 
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seized  and  roastc<l.  The  maidens  of  the  household,  who  were  in 
the  hath. room  with  brooms  in  their  hands,'?  thrcatoa  him ;  but  he 
succeeds  in  telling  his  sad  tale,  which  is  heard  with  bitter  ^ef  by  the 
poor  mother,  who  in  her  agony  exclaims  : 


*'  '  Never,  oh  !  poor  inath«r,  never, 
Novor.  while  your  life  ondurcth, 
rr«u  yoar  (LtUjjliter  od  tn  initrria^. 
If  tijo  man  the  will  not  f&ncy, 
As  I  now,  noh«ppy  mother, 
Urgeil  tny  sveet  unwilliDg  daujliter,'  " 


f       The  quaiat  grief  oi  the  parents  occupies  the  rcat  of  this  Rune. 

The  next  liunc  begins  with  the  effect  of  the  tiding^  on  Vaina- 
H  moioen.  Weeping  liko  n  genuine  Homeric  hero,  ho  goes  at  once  to 
P  the  seaside  aud  calls  iipou  the  god  of  dreams  to  tell  him  where  ho 
should  find  the  sca-nymphs  with  whom,  as  his  inatinctire  wisdom  told 
B  him,  tho  tost  maiden  was  uow  dwelling.  Hccciriag  instructions  oa 
I  thi»  point,  he  takes  a  boat,  which  he  prepares  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  goes  with  hia  fishing-rod  to  explore  the  bed  of  the  se-a.t 

At  last  a  large  salmon  seizes  the  bait,  Vainamoinca  catches  it,  of 
course,  immediately,  aud  describes  its  beauty  and  special  charms  for 
n  fisherman.  IHa  one  thought  is  to  cut  it  up  for  a  meal,  and  he 
drans  out  his  koife  for  the  purpose.  lie  is  about  to  cut  it 
open,  when  t}ic  salmon  slips  out  of  his  liund  and  springs  into  the 
water,  whprc  it  immediately  rises  to  the  surface  aud  addresses  him. 
thus : 


I 


"  oil,  ihou  yoar  nld  VainamaiDeD, 
Never  did  I  come  m  a&lmon 


"Why,  then,  did 
she  declares  that 
bride,    describing 


To  Bupijly  thee  with  a  Mipi>er,"  Jtc. 

von  come?"  asks    Vainamoiuen. 


I 


Whereupon 
she  came  witli  the  intention  of  being  his 
at  full  length  the  domestic  duties  which  she 
would  have  gladly  undertaken.  She  says,  "  I  was  not  a  real 
ealmon,  but  a  bright  young  maiden,  the  sister  of  Joukahainen,  whom 
thou  hast  so  long  wi!<hed  for.  Thou  poor  oM  fool  t  Vainamoinca  ! 
without  discerument.  You  knew  not  how  to  hold  me  fast,  I  who 
now  am  a  sea-nymph,  the  daughter  of  the  waves." 

The  poor  old  man,  in  sad  distress,  implores  her  to  come  to  him 
again ;  but  she  disappears  at  once  aud  for  ever.  Vaiaamoinea 
indulges  in  long  and  fruitless  regrets  ;  but  finding  all  in  vain,  he 
utters  a  last  lamentation,  and  then  hastens  homewards.  I'herc  he 
speaks  of  the  dcpartnrc  of  all  joy,  but,  above  all,  regrets  the  abscaco 
of  a  mother  who,  had  she  been  still  upon  earth,  would  hare  told 
him  what   he  could  do   to  soothe  his  gricf^      His  wailing  is  heard 

*  Tbr  b«lh-nKim  it  tlie  mast  im|inrtAiit  room  in  the  hatitc  nf  «vory  Fiun. 

t  The  dfitaiU  of  thii  are  ^vea  wich  great  prectaion,  bciag  oi  counfl  of  tpeciil 
intcrtut  U>  a  population  of  tieberuien. 

;  This  ia  inconBiatcnt  with  thu  iK^count  oF  his  birtli  in  tbf  tirst  Kaoe ;  but  in  a  long 
poem  whidi  WM  cortoioly  «oiiipo«t!d  at  ditTurcot  pbriods,  aooh  diMrupiuiciea  are  cummoD. 
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by  his  mother  ia  the  other  world ;  she  answers  him  from  beyontl  thi? 
grave^  and  advises  him  at,  oiicc  to  return  to  the  north,  where  be  will 
find  more  beautiful  maidens,  more  remarkable  for  grace  and  especial 
cliarm  of  Finnish  housewives — active  and  neat-handed  in  household 
duties.  Yainamoiucu  goes  at  once;  but  he  is  watched  by  bis 
old  enemy,  Joukahainen,  who  aims  a  fiery  arrow  at  him,  which 
pierces  his  horse.  He  falls  at  oucc  into  the  water,  where  he  is 
carried  away  by  a  terrific  storm ;  he  remains  many  days  in  the  open 
sea ;  but  is  at  last  saved  by  the  eagle  who  remembers  with  gratitude 
his  thouglitful  kindness  in  sparing  a  birch  tree  for  tlie  good  of  the 
birds,  and  dejioaits  him  at  once  on  the  northern  shore,  where  the 
Queen  of  the  North  receives  him  hospitably,  and  detains  him  with 
promise  qI  bestowing  upon  him  her  daughter  iu  marriage,  if  only 
he  will  prepare  the  mysterious  and  marvellous  thing  called  a 
Sampo*  the  possession  of  which  secured  riches  and  prosperity  to 
the  happy  owners.  Vainamoinen  cannot  do  this  himself,  but  under- 
takes, on  his  return  home^  to  send  his  brother  Ilmarincn,  the  smith; 
tfhcreupon  the  Queen  of  the  North  supplies  litm  with  chariot 
and  horses,  warning  hira  that  if  he  doe?  not  go  straight  borne, 
without  allowing  hi<i  attention  to  be  disturbed  by  any  object,  some 
terrible  calamity  will  befall  him. 

But,  as  the  eighth  Rune  tells  us  in  the  beginning,  Vainamoinen'a 
attention  was  at  once  arrested.  A  wondrously  lieautifiil  daughter 
of  the  North  is  seen,  seated  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  in  vestment  of 
heavenly  brilliancy,  engaged,  as  became  a  daughter  of  the  North,  in 
weaving  a  robe  of  gold  and  silver  thread.  The  sound  of  the  shuttle  and 
the  silver  spindle  in  its  rapid  movement  made  a  l»ud  noise  immediately 
over  the  head  of  Yainamoiucu,  and  it  at  once  arrests  his  rapid  and 
impetuous  course.  Regardless  of  the  waruiugs  he  had  received^  be 
looks  up  to  heaven,  sees  the  beautiful  maiden,  and  at  once  stays  his 
borse  and  cries  out  to  her : 

*' '  Come  liitlier  to  my  »le<li^,  ob  maiJca  ! 
Sy  loy  aide  at  once  be  aeated.'  " 

The  maiden  answers,  ''What  should  a  maiden  do  in  his  sledge?"  His 

answer  is  that  of  a  genuine    Finn.     She   should   come    to  do  all 

domestic  work   which   becomes  a  matron ;  hake  his   bread,  prepare 

his  beer,  sing   blithely   at   his    table,  and,   sitting    at  the  window, 

enjoy  the  outlook  over  the  wide  plains  of  Kalewala.     Her  answer 

is  characteristic  aud  amusing : 

"  '  I  went  to  tho  t!ow«ry  meadow, 
Yesterday,  justaftt^r  fiDtuet, 
There  I  liirAtxl  a  liird  lios  Bweetly, 
There  I  bennl  a  thrush  tliua  wjirbling, 


1 
I 


I 


*  \V1ui(  the  i^mjK>  ir«s  is  much  disputed  amon^  cotntnfniaton.     Some  adopt 
venr  prouic  accxiudc  |pv«ii  iu  thu  »litii>Q  of  IKtG,  tliat  it  was  Hiciiitly  a  mill  adsptal  lit 
""'■^'•M  porpoaod.     (ttliDRi,  wiUi  trlitun  Caitnio    asrerB,    are  cvutcnt  to  Icaro  it  m 
irity.    It  occupies  a  very  promincut  [mbiUod  in  (he  whole  poem. 
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RlDj^g  of  a  maiden's  feoliu^, 
And  a  lunrriwl  woman's  fcdinga. 
Tb«n  1  ukfid  this  little  warbler, 
Tell  me,  oh  sweet  1jjnl  dixtinotly, 
Which  ui  bettor  aod  more  plea^aDt, 
To  live  as  inaiJen  with  one'B  fatlier, 
Or  u  matron  witb  a  liuabaod  *  " 

**  '  Answer  gave  the  lovely  warlilur: 
Brijibt  aad  warm  are  aayg  of  nimnier, 
Warmer  Hill  a  miideo's  freedom. 
Icy  cold  Id  froat  u  iroo. 
Colder  Btil!  the  juy  of  women. 
In  lior  home  ntill  the  maiden  (iwcllinj{, 
li  a  sweet  fniit  in  a  i;.irden  ; 
Bnt  the  wife  lM!!>i<U:  hc^r  hunlNind, 
Like  a  dog  chained  to  hia  kennel. 
Seldum  ia  a  aai-ant  parduoed, 
Nevur  ia  a  wife  forgiven.' '  * 

Yainamoinen  answers  simplj,  that  a  bird's  singiug  aud  tbe 
thrush's  ttrittcring  arc  all  folty.  A  maiden  ia  her  home  is  bnt  a 
child  ;  but  as  a  wife  is  duly  honoured.  So  he  rc|)eat8  his  itnitation, 
modestly  Btating  his  pretensions,  as  a  man  not  to  be  looked  don'U 
upon  as  inferior  to  other  heroes.  In  answer,  tbe  maiden  proposes 
conditions  impossible,  lut  :ilic  supposes,  two  of  which  he  fulfils  at 
once.  The  third,  however,  brings  him  into  misfortune.  He  has  to 
form  a  boat  out  of  her  broken  shuttle.  Vaiuamoinen  feels  that  no 
one  under  the  vault  of  hea%en  could  make  such  a  vessel  as  well  as 
he  could.  He  sets  to  work  at  once,  and  goes  on  for  two  days  success- 
fully, but  on  the  third  day  his  akiU  fails  him.  Two  malignant 
spirits,  often  named  in  the  poem  and  in  the  legends  of  the  Fiuus, 
are  on  the  watch,  aud  give  his  hatchet  a  thrust  which  drives  it  into 
his  knee,  forcing  it,  iu  fact,  iuto  the  flesh  and  into  the  arteries, 
90  that  the  blood  gushes  out  like  a  torrent.  Yainamoinen,  at  first 
uueonccrned,  speaks  magic  words ;  but  iu  his  state  of  mental  con- 
fusiou,  brought  on  probably  by  the  sight  of  the  maiden,  he  forgets 
tbe  special  words  which  would  at  once  have  efl'ectcd  a  cure.  Rlood 
Hows  forth,  as  is  described,  ia  an  unceasing  stream,  not  as  the  blood 
of  a  mortal,  but  of  a  demi-god.  Finding  all  means  which  he  tried 
to  stop  it  ineffectual,  he  gives  way  to  terror  and  grief,  and,  though  not 
without  diSieuIty,  gets  itito  his  sledge  and  drives  his  horse  rapidly 
to  a  place  where  three  roads  meet.  He  tries  first  the  lowest,  thea 
the  middle  one,  but  although  both  bring  him  to  places  where  he 
hoped  to  6ud  succour,  he  fails  in  each  ease.  Tlie  third  road,  how- 
ever, which  leads  him  upwards,  brings  him  to  a  house  where  an  old 
man  with  a  grey  beard  is  sitting  by  the  stove,  who  in  answer  to  his 
question:  "Is  there  any  one  here  who  can  stop  a  torrent  of  blood?" 
says  that  "  three  words  of  the  Creator  could  arrest  rivers,  and 
streams,  and  torrents."     Yainamoinen  enters  the  house ;  the  blood 

*  A  very  full  account  of  tlio  triab  of  a  Finnish  wife  ia  Biven  ia  Kane  xxiiL  line 

1  to  478. 
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streaming  from  }]iR  wound  fills  at  once  all  the  vessels  that  can  be 
produced,  and  tcaclics  the  old  mau  that  ouc  of  the  race  of  heroes 
U  in  his  presence.  Uufortutiatcly,  the  old  man  cannot  find  the 
words  needed  on  thia  occasion  ;  words  that  describe  the  origin 
of  iron.  Vainamoineu  here,  however,  can  supply  him  witli  the 
knowledge,  and  narrates  at  length  a  myth,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  iron  was  moulded  aud  wrought  by  his  brother, 
the  Hmitli  Ilraarinen.  Thii*  account,  which  occupies  some  250  liuesj 
gives  the  old  mou  the  information  which  be  requires.*  He  sets 
hia  son  at  once  to  work,  and,  after  a  solemn  iuvocatiua  of  God  the 
Creator  and  Father  in  Heaven,  he  prcjiarcs  an  ointment  of  magic 
eOicacy,  which  at  oiico  stills  the  agonizing  pains  aud  restores  the 
wounded  kuee  to  i)erfect  soundness.  The  efficacy  of  this  remedy 
he  attributes  entirely  to  the  power  of  Uod,  whom  he  addresses  as 
"God,  full  of  beauty,  mighty  Creator,  preserver  from  all  evil." 

Vainamoincn  expresses  his  deep  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude  in 
words  so  full  of  deep  Christiau  feeling  that  Castrcu  regards  them  as 
proof  of  the  iuflueuce  of  Christianity  itself. 


And  said : — 


Then  hii  e^ea  did  Yain&moinen 
K&ise  iu  llnuikfulnuB  to  heaven.'* 


"  *  Tia  from  tlionce  all  botji  iiroocudeth, 
E'en  from  thrnw,  Troiu  hi^hont  licuvon, 
Krom  the  mighty  i^oAt  Creator. 
l*ruw)d  be  Ttiou  Lti  heaven,  O  Highest ! 
AU  praue  to  Thee,  oh  (JreM  <.'reAtfr  I 
That  T^D  kelp  U>  Die  liJUt  gntiitE-il, 
And  voQchatfed  me  Thy  protection, 
'  In  tb«M  {iiuss  flu  liani  and  cruet 

Bj  the  eniul  8t«e!  iulligteJ.'  " 

He  concludes  his  address  with  these  words : — 

"  '  flod  alona  the  cm!  effecteth. 
Ho  alune  Iht  great  t.*reator, 
No'cr  will  it  M  found  l>y  her«, 
No'cr  by  mighty  hand  seconiplislied.'" 

With  this  strange  and  noble  utterance,  the  first  scries  of  legends, 
which  describe  the  character  and  work  of  Vainamoinen,  comes 
virtually  to  a  close. 

The  next  Kuuc  finds  him  in  bis  own  home,  where  he  at  once 
endeavours  to  persuade  Ilmarincii  to  fulfil  his  own  promise  to  tbc 
Queen  of  the  North.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  dealt  with  briefly  j 
but  it  in  of  importaucc,  as  touching  the  central  point  in  the  whole 
aeries  of  transactions,  llmarinen  is  described  as  second  only  to 
Vainamoineu  in  wisdom  and  sound  judgment.  He  is  himself  a 
demigod,  a  diviue  artificer,  who,  as  is  assumed  throughout,  in  subordi- 

'  Tbo  RccoTmt  giv&n  by  VaiDamoinoo  U  intorcatiiif:,  both  u  re^rda  the  legend  whi«f> 
penooifics  natural  ag/<nutea,  and  ftloo  lor  the  nojuaintacicfl  which  it  shows  with  the 
diidgt'b  and  mi-tal-vorker'a  art. 
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nation  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  gave  form,  if  not  existence,  tu  the 
firmament.  In  the  tenth  Rune  he  forms  a  mysterious  Sampo,  which 
Castren  regards  as  a  magical  iustruiuetit  or  talisman,  to  which 
certainly  are  attributed  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  it.  As  a  reward,  of  his  work  he 
receives  llie  promise  of  the  daughter  of  the  North  in  marriage;  but, 
like  his  brother  Vaiuamoinen,  he  fails  to  secure  her  love,  and  returns 
home  bitterly  disappoiuted. 

The  following  Runes  bring  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  original  characters  ia  the  pocm^  named  Lcmmiukainen. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelAh  Runes  mt  are  told  of  his  adveutures  with  the 
beautiful  hut  frail  Kyblikki,  whom,  however,  he  abandons,  and  after 
a  long  discussion  with  his  mother,  who  seeks  to  dissuade  him,  he 
resolves  to  go  northwanls,  and  court  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
North.  Wis  adventures  in  this  expedition,  which  are  singularly  wild 
and  interesting,  are  described  in  the  thirtecuth  to  the  sixteenth  Runes. 
The  next  four  Runes  describe  the  second  expedition  of  the  two  elder 
brothers,  when  Ilmarlncn  at  last  obtains  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
girl.  The  ceremonies  of  the  wedding,  which  are  full  of  curious 
details,  form  an  episode  of  not  less  than  six  Runes ;  and  the  conduct 
of  the  impetuous  Lemminkaiuen,  who,  indignant  at  not  being  invited, 
resolves  to  go  to  the  North  and  revenge  himself,  forms  another  episode, 
extending  over  Runes  twenty-seven  to  thirty. 

This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  here  of  necessity  dealt  with  very 
concisely  ;  but  it  contains  some  of  the  most  strikiug  and  iutcresttug 
details  in  the  whole  poem.  The  characters  of  the  three  brothers,  so 
unlike,  yet  all  standing  apart  from  other  bctugs  iu  the  strength  and 
originality  of  their  nature,  come  before  ua  with  singular  vividness, 
and  excite  a  lively  interest.  The  details  of  domestic  life  are  in  no 
place  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  Runes  thirty-two,  thirty-three^ 
and  thirty-four. 

Then  follows  a  long  episode  of  remarkable  beauty,  but  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  It  relates  to  the 
disastrous  adventures  of  an  ancient  hero,  KuUeni-o,  terminated  by 
bis  suicide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  formed  a  separate 
chant  in  the  recitation  of  the  singers.  l}ut  it  bears  evident  marks 
of  identity  of  authorship.  The  thirty-seventh  Rune  leads  us  back 
to  Ilmarincn,  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  attempts  to  supply  her 
place  by  magic  creation.  But  failing  iu  this,  he  resolves  once 
more  to  go  to  the  North  and  woo  the  yourger  sister  of  his 
late  wiie.  He  is  ill-received  by  the  parents;  but  carries  the  girl 
off  by  force.  Indignant  at  her  rcproarhcs  he  casts  her  off  au<l 
changes  her  into  a  sea-mew.  On  his  return  home  he  gives  his  elder 
brother  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  North,  now 
in   possession  of    the   Sampo^      The  effect  of  this  is  described  iu 
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HuDG  thirty-niue.  Vainamoinen  at  onoe  resolvet  to  iaTade  the 
North  and  obtain  possession  of  the  Sfimpo.  la  this  expedition 
the  two  elder  brothers  are  joined  by  Lemtninkainen. 

Here  follows  another  digrc^ion  of  strange  interest.  On  their 
way  the  boat  striLcs  on  the  back  of  a  mouatrous  pike.  They  capture  fl 
it,  and  with  the  backbone  Vainamoinen  forms  a  harp,  on  wtich  he 
exercises  hiii  wondrous  magic  skill  as  the  musician  and  songster  of 
the  universe.  All  living  beings  iu  earth  and  sea  and  atmosphere  ■ 
come  at  once  to  listen  to  his  mnsic,  the  effect  of  which  is  described 
OS  8o  afTccting  as  to  bring  tears  to  every  eye  ;  great  tears  falling  from 
his  own  eyes  into  the  water  become  beautiful  pearls.  This  passage, 
of  coixrsc,  reminds  us  of  the  old  Greek  legends  of  Orpheus  and 
Bacchus  ;  but  it  is  evidently  original. 

We  have  now  an  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  three  brothers, 
and  especially  of  Vainamoinen,  iu  the  North.  lie  claims  the  Sampo,  aa 
a  matter  of  right.  But  the  Quccu  of  the  North,  Louhi,  calls  upon  her 
warriors  to  oppose  the  invader.  Vainamoinen,  as  in  all  other  cases, 
trusts  entirely  to  his  wondrous  mugic  |Jower,  and  taking  his  harp, 
by  his  melodies  lulls  the  wliolc  people  of  the  North  into  a  deep  sleep. 
He  then  seizes  the  Sampo,  which  the  Queen  of  the  North  had  hiddcB 
in  a  rocky  mountain,  and  sets  off  to  return  home.  On  the  third  day, 
Louhi  awakes  from  her  sleep  and  sends  a  dense  fog  and  strong  viod 
against  the  robbers  of  the  Sampo.  In  the  storm  Vainamoiuen's  new 
harp  falls  into  t}ic  water.  Louhi  pursues  them  iu  a  warship,  and  a 
desperate  b-ittle  is  fought  on  the  sea,  in  which  the  forces  of  Kalewala 
are  triumphant.  Still  the  northern  queen  sueeceda  in  getting  hold 
of  the  Stimpo,  wbicli  she  throws  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  broken  to 
atoms.  Yet  all  places  where  fragments  fall  are  enriched  by  it,  the 
adjoining  coasts  especially,  to  the  great  joy  of  Vaiuamoiuen.  In  the 
next  Kune  Vainamoinen  seeks  for  his  harp,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
sea,  but  cannot  find  it,  and  makes  himself  a  new  harp  of  a  birdi, 
which  lie  plays,  and  fills  oil  beiugs  that  hear  him  with  exceeding  joy. 
Tu  the  forty-fifth  Kune,  the  Queen  of  the  North  sends  pestilence  and 
sundry  diseases  against  Kalewala,  ills  which  ore  met  at  once  by  Vaiua- 
moinen'a  magic  skill.  In  the  next  Itunc  he  also  slays  a  bear,  sent 
by  the  same  foe,  and,  in  accordance  with  Finnish  customs,  still 
observed  in  that  district,  a  great  feast  is  held,  at  which  Vainamoinen 
plays  on  his  harp  and  expresses  ho|}es  for  the  future  prosperitfr  of 
Kalewala. 

The  forty<scventh  Rune  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  in  the 
poem.  The  moon  and  tbosun  come  down  to  listen  to  the  songatco'; 
hut  the  Queen  of  the  North  makes  them  both  prisoners,  hides  them 
iu  n  mountain,  and  steals  all  the  tire  from  the  homes  of  Kalewala. 
Then  Ukko,  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  indignant  at  the  darkness  in 
Heaven,  creates  fire  for  a  new  moon  and  a  new  son ;  here  wc  bare 
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what  loolia  like  a  reminiscence  of  Genesis  \.,  but  it  is  certaiuly  of 
independent  origin.* 

Vi'c  have  thcu  circumstanccji  undoubtedly  significant  and  sug- 
gesting deep  and  true  meanings,  bnt  obscure  and  open  to  speculation, 
I'^ire  falls  on  tlic  earth,  and  Vainamoineu  and  his  brother  go  out  to 
find  it.  The  Daughter  of  the  Air — that  is,  the  mother  of  Vainamoinen 
in  the  ancient  myth — appears  to  them  and  directs  them  to  the  place 
vbcre  it  can  be  found.  But  uufurtunately  it  has  bccu  swallowed  by 
a  myateriouH  fish.  After  fruitless  attempts  to  catch  the  fish,  they 
construct  a  magic  net,  in  which  he  is  caught.  The  fire  at  once 
spreads  around  and  lays  waste  the  whole  district,  until  at  last  it  is 
OTcrmastcred  by  the  magic  art  of  the  two  brothers ;  from  being  a 
master  it  becomes  a  useful  slave,  and  warms  the  homes  of  Kalcwala. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  close  of  the  poem  (Rune  forty-nine). 
Tlmariucn  first  attempts  to  make  a  new  sun  and  moon,  but  fails  to 
supply  them  with  light.  Vainamoinen,  again  ascertaiuing  by  magic 
where  the  true  moon  and  sun  arc  hidden,  determines  on  an  expedi- 
tiou  to  the  North  to  recover  them.  Failing  in  this,  he  returns 
home,  and  with  his  brother  Tlmarinen  sets  about  makiug  new  imple- 
ments to  open  the  rocky  mountain.  The  Queen  of  the  North, 
dreading  the  result,  sets  the  suu  and  the  moon  free.  Vainamoinen 
hails  their  return  with  a  song  of  grateful  feeling,  which  concludes  the 
forty-ninth  Rune. 

The  fiftieth  and  last  Rune.  The  forty-ninth  Rune  ended  with  tlic 
last  acts  and  words  of  Vainamoinen,  as  the  trnc  bead  and  representative 
of  ante-Christian  civilization.  The  fiftieth  Rune  begins  In  an  altogether 
different  tone.  We  have  in  it  the  close  of  the  system  by  which  the 
national  life  of  Finland  had  been  previously  moulded. 

It  begins  abruptly ;  without  any  previous  intimation  we  are  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  virgin  named  Mariatta.  She  passed 
the  first  years  of  her  life  in  the  house  of  her  father  and  dear  mother. 
She  is  described  as  exceedingly  beautiful,  chaste,  humble,  and  full  of 
loving  tenderness.  She  abstains  from  all  animal  food,  even  from 
eggs,  not  as  things  unclean  in  themselves,  but  because  of  her  eiceed- 
ing  love  for  all  living  creatures.  Her  address  to  the  golden  cuckoo 
(aa  we  have  scon,  the  favourite  bird  of  tho  Finn8)ti8  full  of  terms  of 
endearment.  She  lived  long  as  a  shepherdess,  in  which  condition  no 
venomous  or  unclean  creatures  dared  to  touch  her.  There  she  is 
addressed  by  a  mysterious  fruit,  which  asks  her  to  gather  and  swallow 
it.  She  listens  to  its  request,  but  the  mysterious  result  is  that  she 
conceives  a  child.  Her  anxieties  and  distress  during  pregnancy  are 
described,  especially  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  When  they  are  coming 
on,  in  accordance  with   Finnish  customs,  she  beseeches  her  mother 


*  OhsArre  the  order — tint  firo  or  light,  thea  tun  and  moon  m  laminuicj  in  hMven. 
f  TliUB,  too,  ill  tlie RxxssiAii  "Bylinea,*'  tbt cackoo tiik««  the  place  of  the  mgbting«le. 
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for  the  bath ;  hut  her  mulfacr  rejects  her  request  vith  indi^ati 
feeling  assured  of  her  giiilt.  So  also  her  father.  Her  aDswer 
both  is  a  simple  assertioa  of  chastity  and  the  declaratiou  that 
would  give  birth  to  a  great  hero,  a  noble  being,  who  would  rule  over 
the  mighty,  and  especially  over  Vainamoineu.  Strangely  cnoagb. 
she  then  addrc&acs  herself  to  a  priucc  or  king,  named  Ruotas,  a  name 
which  all  commentators  identify  with  Herod.  He  and  his  hatefal  - 
wife  tcU  the  maid,  through  whom  she  sends  her  request,  that  the  I 
only  place  fit  for  Marietta  would  be  a  stall  in  the  forest;  there, 
surrounded  by  horses,  she  might  give  birth  to  her  child.  The  maiden 
acts  as  she  is  thus  directed.  Her  prayer  to  the  Creator,  full  of  piety 
and  love,  is  given  in  a  few  lines,  asking  for  deliverance  and  preserva. 
tion  of  life  in  her  hour  of  bitter  agony.  Her  loving  care  uf  the  infant 
is  thcu  described,  special  mcutiuu  being  made  of  the  swaddling 
clothes.  But  suddenly  and  mysteriously  the  child  disappears.  She 
seeks  him  for  a  long  time  iu  vaiu.  Then  she  calls  upon  a  bright 
star  which  appears  to  her  suddenly  : 

"  '  0  Uioa  itar  by  Cod  cre&t«<l, 
C&DSt  tlinu  tell  ma  of  my  infiuit, 
Wbeni  my  little  son  nbideth  • '  " 

The  star  makes  a  remarkable  answer : — 

"  '  If  1  knew  I  would  nol  wy  it. 
He  Himaelf  U  tuy  creator.'  " 

The  same  question  is  addressed  to  the  moon,  and  the  samT 
answer  given,  llotb  the  moon  and  the  stars  speak  of  their  melan- 
choly state  in  the  cold  and  gloom  of  night.     Finally,  she   addrewes 

the  sun: 

"  '  Ssn,  O  thou  by  Ood  created. 

Kaow'si  tboa  nugbt  t>£  my  >w««t  iaf&ntt '  " 

The  sun  answers  in  joyous  tone  : — 

*'  '  Well  I  know  thy  lovely  infant, 
H«  it  ]»  who  me  created 
1'h«t  witb  gokleii  rsya  tlie  dnylicht^ 
1  migbt  gire  to  Jiai^py  mortalB.^" 

He  tells  her  that  the  infant  is  plunged  in  a  marsh.  There  Mariatta 
finds  the  child,  whom  she  brings  home,  but  can  give  him  no  name. 
All  the  mothers  call  him  the  Flowret;  but  strangers  call  bim  W&r. 
M'c  then  read  that  the  child  is  to  he  baptized.  An  aged  man,  calM 
Vlrokaunas,  came  to  baptize  and  to  bless  him ;  but  will  not  do  tHs 
until  the  child  has  been  thoroughly  examined  and  proved. 

The  result  is  that  Vainamoineu  himself,  as  the  representative  ot 
wisdom,  is  called  iu  to  examine  the  child.  But,  with  a  mysteriov 
instinct  of  antipathy  or  terror,  the  aged  hero  declares  that  it  ii  t 
child  of  the  marsh  and  of  a  fruit,  and  that  the  fitting  treatment  ti  to 

t  on  the  ground  where  the  fruits  grew,  or  to  carry  it  to  iim 

iDd  there  crush  its  head  with  a  tree. 
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Then  in  words  that  remind  ui,  though  indisUDCtly,  of  the 
Apocryphal  legends  of  the  iiifaucyj  the  child,  though  but  two  weeks 
old,  calls  out : 

'* '  0  thou  old  nun  withyut  wwdotn. 
Witbout  viulom,  fnll  of  folly  ; 
How  unrighteous  la  thy  jad^inent, 
What  uawmnd  interpreUtioa  1 '  " 

and  tells  him  that  he  will  hare  to  expiate  his  erime  against  the 
child  of  his  own  mother,  and  will  be  plunged  iu  the  marsh. 

Thereupon  the  aged  Virokaiuias  baptizes  the  child  and  pro- 
nounces the  formal  blessing,  that  it  should  be  King  of  Kariala 
and  protector  of  all  the  powers  of  the  universe.  By  Kariula  wc 
are  to  understand  either  the  district  then  inhabited  siKcially  by  the 
Finns,  or,  more  probably,  the  whole  earth,  of  which  it  was  regarded 
as  the  centre.  \Ve  have  the  clear  announcement  of  a  new  dispeu- 
aation  under  the  sovereignty  of  an.  almighty  king.  But  to  Yaina- 
moineu  the  result  is  utterly  ruinons.  He  feels  that  his  own  work 
is  come  to  au  end.  It  began  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
civilization  of  its  inhabitants  j  and  ended  with  a  restoration  to  pros- 
perity aud  happiness.  But  it  is  now  all  over.  Once  more,  he  sings 
for  the  last  time,  and,  by  words  of  magic  power,  calls  into  existence 
a  boat  of  metal.  On  this  he  takes  his  departure ;  and,  as  he  passes 
away  over  the  waste  of  waters^  be  utters  these  words : 

"  *  Let  tfa«  desr  tium  pass  aw»y, 
Hen  win  still  TmI  need  of  nis '  " 

that  I  may  create  another  Sampo  (that  iSj  the  means  of  all 
earthly  prosjicrity),  and  renew  iu  Hcavcu  the  moon  aud  the  sun, 
without  which  the  earth  is  Irereaved  of  all  joy." 

And  so  the  aged  Vainamoiuen  leares  this  earth  and  sails  away 
to  the  uufathomable  depths  of  space.  There  he  still  remains,  on 
his  magic  boat. 

h"  .Still  he  left  bis  barp  sraoog  us, 
I^ft  thi!  WauteouH  tanea  iu  .Saomi,* 
.  To  the  jh)0|}Ic'b  oadlcss  giadncss, 

m  Lovely  souga  for  .Suomi's  cbildreo." 

So  ends  this  mysterious  but  noble  poem.  Before  wc  eoxLsider 
ita  general  bearings,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  last  worda  added 
by  the  p(>et  himaclf.      He   says  he  must  now  bring  his   songs   to  a 

■  close,  for  all  exertions  have  an  cud.     Horses    and  steel,  and  water 

■  and  fire,  all  cease  when   their  work   is    done.      Must  not,  therefore, 

■  soBg  and  poetry  end,  when  weaned  after  the  long  joys  of  even,  after 
I  the  last  hoiu*s  of  sunset  ?t     He  theu  speaks,  in  the  melancholy  tones 

which  are  specially  characteristic    of   Finnish   poetry,  of  his  early 

t  youth.     His   mother,  he  tells  us,  died  very  early;  her  love  and  her 
•  •.f.  FuJanJ. 


I 


•.r.  ruuaiiu.     U  is  the  only  proper  namo  of  tbo  diatrict  and  peopl«. 
t  This  refen  to  the  Fuuush  habit  lUU  proacrvtd  of  reciting  poeaw  in  the  long  wiater 

veoin^. 
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brightness,  too,  soon  forsook  him.     Without  humnn  aympathy,    he 
had  growu  up  among  the  fira  and  birches  of  the  forest,  ever  dear 
and   friendly  to    him.     There    he    gren*  up  like  a   young  lark  or 
thrush,  but  under  the  government    of  a  strange    woman,  a  step- 
mother,  who   assigned   to  him  tbc  windy  corner  of  the  roomj  and 
the  north  side  of  the  house,  where  the  unprotected  infant   might  be 
abandoned  to  the  pitiless  storms.     There,   he  says,  he  began,  as  a 
lark,   to    move  freely,  "  to  fly  as  a  bird  "   full  of  anguish  ;  there  hoJ 
learned  to  know  every  wind,  to  understand  each  sound  of  the  forest,/ 
to  tremble  at  the  frost,  and  to  lament  in  the  cold ;  so,  to  use  the] 
words  of  the  most  unhappy  child  of  genius  in  our  own  days : 

"  U«  leiTDKl  in  luffering  whxt  he  taagbt  in  soog." 

He  tells  us  he  received  no  instruction,  learnt  nothing  from  the 
great  or  noble  of  the  earth,  received  nothing  from  strange  languagei 
or  distant  lands.  ^VHuding  to  the  words  which  we  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  he  says  he  had  in  his  own  house  his  t«ach)Dg 
by  the  spindle  of  his  mother  and  the  carpenter's  bench  of  his  brother;  A 
yet,  as  he  says  at  last,  "  be  tliis  as  it  may,  I  hare  shown  the  way  to  ™ 
singers,  and  cleared  their  path  for  them.  In  future  this  is  the  way 
that  must  be  trodden,  this  is  the  sure  path  open  for  all  singers,  ricb 
in  talents,  and  for  all  poets,  who  will  sing  to  the  youth  now  growing 
up,  to  the  coming  race." 

In  a  very  few  words  I  will  now  state  the  chief  impressions  made 
on  my  mind  by  this  most  remarkable  poem. 

I.  It  has  the  fullest  and  justcst  claim  to  be  called  a  national  cpie. 
We  observe  the  singular  unity  of  the  composition,  a  unity  not 
merely  external,  though  in  that  respect  It  is  rivalled  by  few,  and 
surpassed  by  none ;  for  with  the  exception  of  the  single  episode  from 
Runes  thirty-one  to  thirty-four,  every  part  of  the  poem  isconcemed  witii 
the  actions  and  sayings  of  the  three  brothers.  Among  them  Vaias- 
moinen  atand.s  foremost.  He  ia  the  chief  and  representative  of  all 
pre-Christian  civilization.  The  poem  begins  with  his  mysteriooi 
birth,  and  ends  with  his  no  less  mysterious  disappearance.  Uii 
mother  is  a  dirine  being ;  and  he  belongs  to  the  same  super* 
natural  sphere.  His  first  acts  upon  earth  are  connected  with  iU 
cultivation.  From  first  to  last  he  performs  all  his  exploits  by  rirtic 
of  words  of  magic  efficacy,  giving  mysterious  expression  to  his  deep 
insight  into  the  origin  and  powers  of  the  universe.  On  one  occasion 
only  ia  he  represented  as  acting  by  mere  force  of  arikis,  presentiitj; 
in  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Homeric  ideal  of  hcrotsED. 
He  is  spoken  of  always  as  a  person  of  deep  and  tender  affections; 
loving  his  mother,  his  brethren  and  his  people.  He  is  the  grest 
ideal  musician,  charming  and  ruling  all  powers  of  Nature  by  his  soal- 
controlling  melodies,  and  bequeathing  at  last  his   harp  to  bii  own 
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people.  Ou  ouc  occasion  only  docs  his  wisdom  fail  him,  owing  to 
mental  perturbation.  "We  find  that,  far  from  regarding  the  magiu 
power  which  he  possesses  and  usee  so  freely  as  his  own  inherent 
endowment,  he  recognizes  ouc  Supreme  Being  as  source  of  all  power, 
giver  of  all  good  gifts.  It  is  trne  that  Gastrin  looks  upon  these 
passages  as  proofs  of  Christian  iuflueuccSj  bat  wherever  the  sacred 
name  Jumala  {i.e.,  God)  occurs,  it  is  used  precisely  in  the  sarno  spirit 
as  we  find  in  every  unsophisticated  race  of  early  periods.  The  idea 
of  a  personal  and  Supreme  God,  no  mere  abstraction  or  result  of 
carious  speculations,  hut  an  ever-present  and  all- controlling  prin- 
ciple, dimly  apprehended,  but  inseparably  connected  with  human  con- 
sciousness, is  tu  me  the  most  conspicuous  and  interesting  fact  bear- 
ing on  the  unity  of  tho  race  and  the  divine  origin  of  all  true 
religion. 

In  considering  the  unity  of  the  poem  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
its  present  state  it  was  collected  trom  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and 
was  liable  of  course  to  all  influences  which  would  atfeet  its  integrity. 
Many  repctitionsj  many  discrepancies  find  in  this  circumstance  a  com- 
plete explanation.  But  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,  not  merely 
on  the  almost  unexampled  retention  of  poems  of  such  extent,  abound- 
ing in  variety  of  details,  but  on  tho  still  more  remarkable  preservation 
of  unity  of  characters,  principles  and  feelings, 

'V\'ith  regard  to  the  language,  I  may  lie  allowed  to  state  that  when 
I  first  began  to  read  Finnish,  1  was  struck  by  its  very  remarkable 
characteristics,  and  by  its  near  rcscmblauce  to  the  noblest  and  most 
cultivated  languages  of  Aryan  antiquity.  The  metrical  system  is  at 
ouce  simple  and  etfectivc.  It  moves  with  au  easy  and  clastic  flow, 
carrying  us  ou  with  a  resistless  movement  not  surpassed  in  the  fiaest 
chants  of  the  Kig-Veda,  or  the  Homeric  poems. 

Whether  we  regard  the  language,  the  poctr}',  or  the  religion  of 
the  Kalewala,  T  find  striking  confirmation  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  asserted  in  my  work,  "The  Origins  of  Keiigion  and  Langiiage." 
We  have  in  the  first  place,  the  transitional  link  between  the  Aryan, 
or  flexional,  and  Turanian,  or  so-called  agglutinative  languages. 
This  fact  is  distinctly  recognized  by  critics  who  are  certainly  not 
influenced  by  what  is  now  regarded  as  dogmatic  prejudice.  Cutrdn, 
and  all  other  Finnish  scholars,  Ujfalvy,  Uudcnz,  and  other 
Huugartan  philologists,  equally  remarkable  for  acuteness  and  sound 
judgment,  prove,  on  purely  scientific  grounds,  that  Finnish  comes 
nearest  to  the  oldest  forms  of  Aryan,  so  near,  indeed,  as  to  justify 
the  assumption  of  direct  dcsccut ;  and  again  brings  all  other  Turanian 
languages  within  the  limits  of  an  intelligible  and  complete  system, 
compreheuding  all  branches,  from  the  North- West  to  the  extremest 
East  of  the  old  coutiueut. 

Taking  Finnish  as  the  centre,  we  see   at  once  its  connection  with 
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the  origiQal  language  of  the  Japhetic  racc>  retained  in  its  purest 
aud  must  developed  form  by  the  old  Aryans;  and,  oa  the  other  baud, 
with  the  most  ancient  forma  of  the  Turanian  languages,  the  old 
Median,  the  Accadian.  or  Sumeriau,  not  to  apeak  of  Turkish  or 
Hungarian,  which  is  now  admitted  by  all  native  scholars  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the  Ugro-Finnish. 

II.  Poetry.    In  extent  the  Tinnisb  Epic  stands  betveen  the  national 
poems  of  the  Tudo-Aryaus  aud  the  "  Iliad"  or  "  Odyssey."     In  nnitj 
of  structure,  and  in  variety,  and  truth,  in  its  representation  of  per- 
sonal   character,    it    certainly  prcseuts    a    striking  contrast  to    the  _ 
wilder    features    of  Scandiuavian   aud  Indo-Aryan  poetry.     Vaina-  ■ 
moinen  1:^  at  onco  more  human  than  the  heroes  of  classical  antiquity, 
aud,  at  the  same  time,  &ee  from  the  prevalent  characteristics  of  mere    _ 
physical  force  and  ferocity.     These  points,  to  my  mind^  hare  an  im-  I 
portant  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  unity  of  all  branches  of 
the  human  race.     The  decjicst  sympathies  of  oar  common  nature  are  _ 
appealed  to  and  elicited.  fl 

III.  Religion.     As  for   the    religion   of    the    Kalewala,   without  " 
discussiug    speculative    questions,    iudeSuitc    in   extent  and    utterly 
inconclusive,  I  would  simply  insist  on  one  unquestioned  fact :  one 
Supreme  Deity,  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  Universe,  is  culled  Jumala, 
a  name   which,  as   Castrcn  proves,   is  fur   more   ancient  than   any 
designation  of  a  God  among  tlio    Finns   and  their  congeners.     la 
character,   attributes,  and    powers,  this   Deity  occupies   precisely  the 
position  assigned  to  Varuua  iu  the  Rig- Veda,  or  to  Ahuramazda  ia 
£rauiau  tradition;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Being  recoguiscd, 
though  it  might   seem   unconsciously,  in  spite  of  later  superstitions, 
by  all   branches    of  the    Turanian    race.     These    points    would,  of 
course,  require  more  space  and  time  than  arc  at  my  disposal ;  bnt 
the    results     appear    to    me    certain,  aud    if    not     undisputed,  yet 
essentially  incontrovertible. 

It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  England  wUl  take  the   part  whieh 
becomes  her  iu  the  elucidation  of  this  unique  production  of  the  Ton- 
nian  miud.     Much  certainly  remains  to   be  done  towards  the  right 
adjustment  of  several  portions  of  the  work ;  much  abo  for  the  assign- 
ment of  its  true  place  with  regard  to  the  language  itself.      But  one 
thing  must  be  asserted  as  the  general  outcome.     No  labour  on  this 
poem  will  be  lost  that  is  rightly  aud  conscientiously  directed.     Tbe 
poet,  the  philologist,  the  philosopher,  and  the   scicntilic  thcolc^ian, 
will  each  be  rewarded  in  proportion  to  the  candour  and  honesty  of 
his  investigations.     Nor  do  I  feel  it  wrong  to  state  my  gratification 
that  in  this  brief  treatise  I  have  brought  the  subject,  as  ic  would  scetd, 
for  the  first  time — at  least  with  adequate  fulness — before  the  mitids 
of  my  couutrymeu. 
^  F.  C.  Coot. 
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MYSTERY  IN  FAITH. 


A  SPECIAL  characteristic  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the 
present  day  is  the  desire  shown  bj  its  promiueiit  exponents 
to  cxplaiu  away  thu  supposed  existence  of  mystery  in  connection 
with  the  nnirersc,  and,  by  attributing  all  its  phenomena  to  so-called 
natural  causes,  to  avoid  acknowledging  the  iuten-cntiou  of  any 
aupcruatural  Being.  The  existence  of  force  and  matter,  developed 
by  the  laws  of  Nature,  remove,  they  assert,  all  mystery  in  regard 
to  its  origin,  and  so  satisfactorily  account  for  its  development  that 
the  idea  of  a  God  heccmes  ecjually  unnecessary  and  unphilusophical. 

The  reply  of  men  of  faith  is  that  these  boasted  explanations  are 
entirely  delusive,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  concealment,  by 
the  misuse  of  words,  of  the  mystery  which  exists;  and  that  the 
hypotheses  relied  ou  by  these  writers  are  mere  theories  and  con- 
jectures. A  careful  examination  of  their  recent  productions  will 
conclusively  justify  tliis  statement,  if  the  words  they  use  are 
restricted  to  their  legitimate  meanings,  and  it  will  also  be  apparent 
that  the  theories  they  propound  in  opposition  to  revelation  are 
mostly,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  thoroughly  unscientific. 
The  Christian  accepts  mystery  as  a  necessity  of  man's  limited 
condition,  both  in  regard  to  the  order  of  Nature  around  him  and  to  his 
own  spiritual  connection  with  unseen  realities.  The  unbeliever, 
denying  the  existence  of  spirit,  makes  Nature  itself  into  a  mysterious 
power,  the  thought  of  which  puts  reason  to  confusion. 

The  important  words  most  comniouly  misused  by  these  writers  in 

propounding    their    anti- Christian     theories    are — Nature,     Force, 

■    Matter,  and  Law  ;  and    it  is    essential  at   the  outset  to  fix   their 

I   correct  meanings  in  order  to  be  able  afterwards  to  judge  whether  or 

I  not    the    method    in  which    they  are    employed  is  fair  and  really 
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does  away  with  mystery  in  its  tnie  sense — viz.,  that  which  U 
concealed  or  beyond  human  comprehension ;  and  whether  or  not 
the  tlieorics  propounded  arc  scientific — i.e.,  truth  Hustniocd  by 
actual  knowledge.  The  word  Nature  si^ities  either  the  power 
which  presides  over  the  material  world,  or  the  material  universe 
itself.  Force  means  that  which  changes  the  state  of  a  body  ia  rest 
or  in  motion.  Matter  is  "  the  arrangement  of  invisible  atoms 
supposed  to  be  necessitated  by  the  csistcuce  of  material,  but  which 
in  its  attenuated  form  has  never  yet  been  proved  to  exist,  and  of 
which  many  of  the  deepest  thinkers,  including  some  of  the  greatest 
investigators,  have  doubted  the  existence."  Law  is  a  rule  of  action 
established  by  authority. 

Tested  by    the   actual    meanings    of  these    words,  the    sceptical 
theories  foundetl  on  them  are  evidently  puerile,  and  nothing  more 
than,    unscientific     conjectures.      For     example,    the    world,    it   is 
asserted,  is  but  the  product   of  force  and  matter  working  through 
natural  Inws.      But,  as    we  have  shown,  matter  is  in  its  essence  s 
pure    mystery,  for  it  has  never  yet   been    seen  in  its    attenuated 
form.     Tlicreforc  the  assertion  of  its  existence   ia,  strictly  speaking, 
unscientific,  not  sustained  by  actual  knowledge.    Further,  the  supposed 
eternity  of  matter  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  equally  un- 
scientific.     Admitting,  however,  for   a  moment,  that  these   theories 
of  the  existence  and  etcruity  of  matter  are  true,  the  next  postulate 
put  forward  is,  if  i>ossiblc,  more  unscicntiBc  and  a  greater  mystery — 
viz.,  the    sudden  introduction,  at  some  unknown   period,   of  force ; 
that    is    to    say,    the    iutrusiou    without    any   cause    of  a  power 
which  changed  the  state  of  matter.      The  causeless  introduction  of 
that  which  did  not  originally  exist  is  surely,  on  atheistic  priuciplca^ 
an   .unthinkable    proposition.       But   let   this   also    be    gritted,  aod 
further,  that  force  aud  matter,  working   together,  did  produce  the 
solid  earth,  the  next  demand  is  still  more  unreasonable,  namely,  the 
introductiou   of   law   without   authority — a    blind  power    to    work 
through  Nature  so  as  ta  develop  in  perfection  the  phenomena  that 
abound  in  the  material,  animal,  and  vegetable  world,  as  well  as  human 
existence.      This  hypothesis  calls  upon  us  to  admit  an  effect  without 
a    Cause,    a  law    without  a   Lawgiver,   and  to  believe  that  blind, 
unreasoning  matter  has  surpassed  in  its  exhibition  of  contrivance  and 
skill  all  the  nicchauical  wonders  ever  achieved  by  intellect. 

Not  the  least  strange  part  of  this  teaching  is  that,  while  it  it 
all  mere  conjecture,  and  possesses  no  iota  of  that  scicntiBc  proof 
which  they  so  strongly  contend  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  make  Uk 
acceptance  of  the  Clmstian  revelation  reasonable,  it  is  put  forwinl 
as  ascertained  truth  by  scicutific  men.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  demed 
that  the  existence    of  matter  from  eternity,  the  sudden  caaselev 

rnaion   of  force,    the  perpetual  influence  throughout  Nature  of 
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unauthorized  lav,  the  exUibition  of  skill  and  design  as  the  product 
of  chance,  the  operation  of  Nature  by  law,  or  the  mere  existence  of 
law  without  a  lawgiver,  are  propositions  far  more  unreasonable,  far 
more  mysterious,  than  any  which  the  Christian  doctriuc  involves. 

Our  object^  however,  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  unreasonableness 
of  Bueh  sceptical  teaching  as  to  enforce  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  thus,  to  escape  the  acknowledgment  of  mystery  in  connection 
with  the  existence  of  the  universe.  Wc  are,  in  fact,  surrounded 
by  it  in  the  commonest  operations  of  Nature.  The  ordinary 
incidcut  of  the  development  of  a  bird  in  its  shell  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  wisest  to  explain.  Human  life  is  also  a  mystery,  from  its 
primary  commuuicatioa  to  au  infant  in  the  first  moment  of  separate 
existence,  through  its  continual  struggle  with  disease  and  decay,  till 
on  its  departure  it  leaves  its  recent  habitation  a  mere  form  of 
clay.  Of  this  problem  the  most  eminent  sceptical  philosophers 
admit  no  really  satisfactory  solution  has  been  obtained.  Some 
profess  to  regard  life  as  the  effect  of  spoutaucous  gencratiun,  which, 
stripped  of  itit  liigh-soundiug  verbiage,  means  that  life  begat  itself; 
and  one  candid  writer  says  this  must  have  been  the  case,  otherwise  a 
God  is  necessarily  the  author,  which  he  urges  is  an  unthinkable 
proposition.  Lifu  is  cxplalucd  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  "  the 
definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes,  both  simultaneous 
and  successive,  iu  correspondence  with  external  coexistences  and 
sequences," — an  elaborate  description,  but  one  which  fails  to  convey 
anything  but  some  of  the  ctfects  of  life,  leaving  its  origin  as  much  a 
mystery  as  ever. 

The  Christian  idea  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  is  consistent  with 
reason.  Life  is  an  emanation  from  Deity.  Whether  pulsating  id 
the  animal,  or  animating  the  human  frame,  it  is  the  communication 
to  matter  of  a  principle  which  produces  ciTccts  that  separate  animate 
from  inanimate  Nature,  dc6ncd  by  Mr.  Lewes  aa  "a  series  of  definite 
and  successive  ettangcs,  both  of  structure  and  composition,  which  take 
place  within  an  individual  without  dcstruyiug  its  identity." 

Seek  as  we  may,  there  is  no  solution  for  the  mysterious  enigma 
of  life  except  that  it  is  an  emanation  from  the  Divine  Spirit 
breathed  into  dl  living  beings.  Just  as  the  mysterious  principle 
called  attraction  or  grantation  pervades  all  inanimate  Nature,  aud 
prevents  the  universe  from  falling  into  chaos,  so  the  mysterious 
principle  called  life,  breathed  forth  from  God  throughout  animate 
Nature,  keeps  the  universe  from  the  dreary  void  of  death,  But 
-n-hile  life  in  the  animal  and  in  man  is  the  same,  here  the  similarity 
l)Gtweca  the  two  comes  to  an  end  ;  for  beyond  mutter  and  beyond 
life,  man  has  embodied  in  his  corporal  frame  a  spiritual  body- 
he  essential  individual — held  imprisoned  ju  his  earthly  covering  by 
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the  iDflueucc    of  life.     As  soon  as  this  ceases  to  act,  the  spiritnaJ 
horly  is  released  and  assumes  a  new  form. 

That  more  than  mere  life  animates  a  human  being  is  both  an  instinct 
and  an  intiiitiou.  It  is  forced  upon  the  miud  of  every  one  who  watche* 
the  death-throes  of  au  animal  and  the  death-struggle  of  a  man. 
In  some  respects  these  are  painfully  alike^  for  instance,  in  the  eridcnt 
reluctance  of  life  to  quit  its  hold  upon  the  form  it  occupied  ;  but 
when  life  has  ceased,  the  difference  is  must  striking.  Looking  at  the  m 
dead  animal,  the  mind  realizes  at  once  that  the  only  change  is  the 
cessation  of  animation,  while  looking  at  the  dead  friend,  much  more 
than  life  ts  felt  to  have  departed.  He  is  no  longer  there.  A 
skilful  taxidermist  mig;ht  so  reproduce  a  resemblance  of  the  animal 
that  the  absence  of  life  would  liardly  be  noticed,  but  no  skill  could 
reproduce  the  faintest  likeness  to  the  man.  Not  only  Ufe  but  an 
indctinablc  something;  would  be  wanting,  and  the  cleverest  artist  H 
could  only  succeed  in  producing  a  horrible  monstrosity.  V 

The  mind  of  man  is  another  mystery.  In  rain  it  is  constantly 
asking  itself  what  it  really  is,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  where 
it  has  its  scat,  whether  localized  in  the  brain,  or  diffused  throughout 
the  body.  And,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  mystery  remains  in  that 
hidden  link  by  which  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  taste  and  feeling, 
arc  connected  with  the  mind,  the  occult  means  by  which  one 
glance  at  an  object  may  produce  fear  or  joy,  pleasure  or  pain: 
one  bar  of  music  bring  back,  through  the  agency  of  that  equally 
mysterious  power  which  mc  call  memory,  pleasant  Tisioiis  or  bitter 
thonghts. 

If,   then,  the  material  world  is  thus  full  of  mystery,  and  the  wisest 
mind   cannot   explain   its  own   nature,  it  is  not   surprising  that  the 
spiritual  world  should  also  possess  its  mysteries,  and  thai  the  religion 
which  appeals  to  the  spiritual    part  of  man's  nature  should  in  iu 
revelations  refer  to  many  things  which  man  in  his  limitcfl  condition 
cannot  comprehend.     The  very  idea  of  spirit  is  beyond  human  coo* 
ception,  since,  except  in  its   connection    with   the  body,  man  has  do 
knowledge  of  its  exialeuce,  yet  its  existence  is  a  scientific  fact,  for 
it  is  a  force  which  can  be  recognized  in  its  connection  with,  and  iti 
effect  u]»n,  a  bodily  form.      Wc  can    feel   its  iuBucnce,  enjoy  com- 
munion with  it,  but  only  dothed  in  a  garment  of  flesh,      CoQsequeDtly 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  Spirit   must  necessarily  involve  mystery,  siiia 
all  that  we  can    tindcrstand    regartliiig  a  spiritual  being  ts   from  oar 
intcrcourfio  with   spirit  as  we  alone  have  known  it,  veiled  witkia  i 
bodily  form. 

^Mystery  in  the  phenomena  of  existence  being  thus  an  actual  firt, 
a  religion  which  professed  to  involve  none  in  matters  of  faith  froold 
evidently  be  false.  Our  proposition  is  that  the  Christian  faith,  wbilc 
necessarily  leaving  much  unrevealed — i.e.,  mystery — declares  aothiog 
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which  ia  coutrary  to  reason,  and  gives  the  raost  satisfactory  and 
logical  explanations  as  to  those  mysterious  problems  of  existence 
which  remain  unsolved. 


\ 


I 


The  first  mystery  in  connection  with  the  Christiau  faith  which 
demands  attcutiou  ia  the  existence  of  evil,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
ness of  God. 

The  pernicious  prevalence  of  evil  is  a  scientific  fact,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  must  awful  enigma  of  the  universe.  Suffering,  as 
displayed  even  in  the  animal  creation,  ia  a  dread  mystery.  The  dove 
in  the  eagle's  talons,  the  beautiful  fawn  iu  the  tiger's  claws,  suggest 
painful  questionings.  The  sight  of  the  fertile  landscape  blasted  by 
the  wild  tornado,  or  of  the  peaceful  valley  buried  beneath  the  ashes 
of  the  volcano,  UlU  the  miud  with  grief  and  wonder.  But  it  is  far 
less  painful  to  contemplate  these  than  to  witness  the  intense  wicked- 
ness which  human  nature  so  constantly  exhibits.  Some  philosophers 
have  suggested  that  man,  being,  as  they  assert,  a  development  of  the 
bruta,  still  retains  some  of  the  brutish  nature.  But  such  an 
explanation,  so  far  from  bciug  satisfactory,  would,  if  accepted,  increase 
the  difHculty,  for  no  beast  in  creation  shows  such  depravity  as  man 
displays.  On  the  contrary,  each  animal  after  its  Idnd  perfectly  obeys 
the  law  of  its  being,  and  uses  the  instiucts  and  gifts  with  which  it  is 
endowed  to  fnlBl  the  highest  purpose-s  of  its  own  nature.  Man  alone, 
with  instincts  tending  to  lofty  attainments,  devotes  them  to  purposes 
infinitely  base;  with  powers  exceptioually  high,  employs  them  for 
ends  horrible  and  unnatural,  and,  especially  in  those  parts  of  his 
nature  which  he  shares  with  the  beast,  degrades  them  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  loathsome  appetites,  by  practices  of  which  no  brute  is  ever 
guilty.  A  degraded  man  is,  in  fact,  the  one  monstrosity  iu 
Nature.* 

An  example  of  this  depravity  is  seen  in  the  treatment  to  which 
women  arc  often  subjected  at  the  hands  of  men.  Among  savages 
their  miserable  couditiou  is  described  by  travellers  as  being  almost 
beyond  belief,  while  the  open  cruelty  with  which  they  are  treated  by 
the  depraved  classes  of  civilized  nations  is  proverbial.  Neither  is 
the  crime  of  Nero,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  his  wife  by  violence, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  his  offspring,  an  uncommon  one  in 
the  history  of  the  rich  and  cultured  classes.  There  is  nothing  to 
correspond  with  this  in  the  animal  world.  Among  those  birds 
and  beasts  which  couple  together,  the  male  shares  equally  with  his 
mate  the  work  and  pleasure  of  life,  and  as  carefully  watches  over  the 
welfare  of  their  progeny.  No  beast,  however  ferocious,  has  ever  been 
known  to  ill-treat  his  female  companion  or  place  in  jeopardy  the  life 

For  A  fuJJ  <Ievcloinmnt  of  tliis  sulijcct.  aeo  "  The  Unity  of  Xaenre,"  by  the  [hikf 
rf  Afsyll. 
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of  hie  cubs.  In  this  respect  alone,  the  contrast  between  the  brute 
and  man  bears  terrible  testimony  to  the  depth  of  depravity  to  which 
humanity  has  fallen.* 

The  first  difficulty,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  Christian  faith  is  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  this  evil,  or  sin,  with  the  rule  of  a  good 
and  benevolent  God.  This  difficulty  must,  however,  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  origin  of  evil,  regarding  which  revelation 
gives  no  explanation,  probably  because  it  involves  OQUch  that  is  beyond 
finite  comprehension.  We  learn,  indeed, that  sin  was  brought  into  this 
world  from  another  sphere  and  by  the  agency  of  a  malignant  spiritual 
power,  but  its  origin  in  that  other  sphere  is  hidden  in  the  darkoes* 
of  on  UTiknowTi  past.  We  are  also  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
reason  why  infinite  love  could  not  or  did  not  destroy  cril  at  its  first 
appearance  by  some  immediate  display  of  Divine  power.  These  are 
unfathomable  mysteries.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Atoucmeut  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  shows  God  so  grieving  over  the 
ruin  of  man  that  (if  the  expression  is  allowable)  Omnipotence  appears 
to  have  strained  itself  to  the  utmost  for  his  redemption.  The  reve- 
lation of  God  becoming  incarnate,  and  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  lost 
race  sulfering  all  the  penalty  of  sin,  enduring  all  the  woes  which  sin 
entailed,  proves  at  once  the  awful  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
intense  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  infinite  love  of  God. 

It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  unspeakable  and  awfnl  issue  to  have 
been  worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice.  It  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
infinite  diUiculty,  since  Divine  wisdom  could  find  no  eaaier  plan  of 
salvation.  The  love  that  contrived  and  carried  out  such  a  remedy 
could  only  be  perfect  love— the  love  of  God.  But  the  concep- 
tion and  completion  of  the  remedy  reconciles,  even  to  man's  com- 
prehension, the  goodness  of  God  with  the  existence  of  cviL 


A  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  founded  upon  the  Atonement, 
but  often  so  misrep resented  as  to  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  tlir 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  the  great  truth  of  imputed 
righteousness.  The  exaggerated  language  in  which  it  is  often  cihi- 
hitcd  is  equally  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  truth,  involving  innocence 
being  imputed  to  the  guilty  because  one  who  was  innocent  sufl'em) 
the  penalty  of  guilt,  righteousness  being  imputed  to  an  unrighteont 
muQ  because  another  of  the  race  fulfilled  all  righteousness.  Such  s 
representation,  if  taken  literally,  is  undoubtedly  degrading  to  tlie 
character  of  God,  and  flows  from  a  slavish  adherence  to  a  traditional 
interpretation  of  certain,  words  of  Scripture  which,  if  naturally  inter 
preted,  arc  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  revelation  wc  possess  st 

*  Y«t  thifl  degraded  tbia^,  liunian  niitiire,  has  been  actually  KCt  up  by  OM  Kioo) 
of  so-cnJtcd  pMLu&DpUcn  u  an  object  of  ^rgnliip,  and  deemetl  worthy  of  veoeratias  nd 
attactuneot. 
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to  the  nature  of  the  true  and  holy  God.  Christ  is  undouhtedly 
revealed  as  the  ain-bearer  who  redeemed  the  world  by  the  eacritice 
of  Hiiuaelf,  vindicatiTig  at  once  the  righteousuess  aud  tlic  love  of 
G(xl.  By  faith  ou  Him  alone  ruau  in  able  to  obtain  righteuusuess, 
which  is  therefore  described  as  "  the  righteonsneas  which  is  by  faith." 
Christ's  sacritice  was  the  Morld's  rausom  from  all  that  is  luvolvcd  ia 
the  curse  of  ain ;  therefore  "  He  bore  our  sius  aud  carried  our 
sorrows."  His  living  spiritual  presence  is  the  only  mcaoa  by  which 
mau  can  overcome  evil;  therefore  Christ  is  made  "tLe  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."  Accepting  Christ  ia  Hia  fulness,  man's  right- 
cousoess,  which  is  by  faith,  begins,  and  the  perfect  righteousuesa 
which,  notwitbstandiag  the  faiotness  and  imperfection  of  bis  first 
efforts,  must  result  from  the  steadfast  following  of  Christ,  ia  imputed, 
i'aith  in  Christ  being  the  germ  out  of  which  perfect  righteousaess 
will  finally  evolve,  is  justly  accepted  as  righteousness  attained. 

God  cannot  practise  self-deception  by  looking  upon  a  man  otherwise 
than  as  he  actually  is,  but  rightly  imputes  as  righteousness  that  sincere 
faith  which  constrains  the  believer  to  accept  Christ  as  Teacher,  Example, 
Kedeemer,  and  God,  a  faith  which  must  transform  the  character  day 
by  day  uuto  His  likeness.  Such  faith  is  the  living  germ  of  the 
perfect  growth. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  also  connected  with  the  Atonement, 
has  ■  presented  another  diHlcolty  to  many  minds,  and  undoubtedly 
must  always  be  au  inscrutable  mystery  to  the  human  understanding. 
This  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  can  only  be 
known  to  man  under  such  manifestations  as  His  wisdom  may  dictate. 
It  U  easy  to  accept  the  mere  idea  of  Trinity  in  Unity,  for  mau  is  iu 
himself  such  a  mystery,  body,  mind  or  soul,  and  spirit  forming  the 
united  man,  but  God  has  no  form  which  man  can  conceive. 

Much  of  the  ditficulty,howcver,  disappears  when  the  truth  is  grasped 
that  everyrevelatiouwhichGodhas  made  of  Himself  to  man  is  restricted 
to  the  relation  which  He  Himself  bears  to  man,  and  that  the  namea 
under  which  He  has  from  time  to  time  revealed  Himself  have  been 
both  diifereut  aud  progressive.  We  read  in  Exudus  that  God  said 
unto  Moses,  "  I  appeai'ed  uuto  Abraham,  Isaac,  aud  Jacob,  by  the 

Iuame  of  '  El  Shaddai,'  the  Almighty  One,  hut  by  my  name  '  Jehovah' 
(i.e.,  He  that  was,  is,  and  shall  be)  was  I  not  known  unto  them," 
Throughout  the  earlier  dispensation  He  remained  known  to  Israel 
aa  the  great  "  I  Am,"  the  name  oxprcasing  the  character  which  He 
bore  in  relation  to  them.  By-aud-by  this  name  was  extended. 
He  proclaimed  Himself  the  "  Lord  God,"  merciful  and  gracious, 
h  abounding  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  sia  but  by  no  means 
clearing  the  guilty.  Later,  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  "the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."     Aa  last,  iu  the  fulaeaa  of 
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time,  God  manifcited  Himself  iu  the  person  of  CLnst,  as  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man,  making  knovu  to  man  His  new  name,  "  The  Holy 
Trinity,"  three  Persons  iu  one  Godhead — the  Father,  whose  otf- 
spriug  (a  word  which  expresses  far  more  than  mere  creation)  man 
i» ;  the  Son,  the  Hedcemer ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sauctifier :  eadi 
name  containing  a  revelation  of  God,  but  each  still  limited  to  His 
relation  to  man,  while  the  unity — the  Lord  God,  one  God — remained 
unchanged.  Of  the  essential  nature  (apart  from  His  relation  to 
mankind)  of  God  the  Eternal  Spirit,  who  tUlcth  all  things,  of  whom 
every  flower  is  a  manifestation,  and  whose  laws  the  universe  obeys, 
the  finite  mind  cannot  form  any  cxinception.  But  in  the  Apocalypse 
a  hope  is  given  of  one  still  clearer  manifestation.  It  is  writteu  that 
when  those  who  overcome  in  their  conflict  with  evil  here  on  earth 
shall  enter  their  future  home,  a  fuller  and  brighter  vision  of  Deity 
will  be  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  that,  to  use  the  symbolical  language  of 
Scripture,  "  to  them  that  overcome  a  wliite  stone  shall  be  given,  and 
iu  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  kuowetb  saving  he 
that  receiveth  it." 


Of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  one  that  first, 
raised  the  scorn  of  unbelievers,  and  still  tries  the  faith  of  many,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Itd'orc  Christ's  advent^ 
the  world  remained  iu  gloom  and  dread  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
life,  possessing  only  vague  visions  of  shadowy  existences,  for  the  most 
part  in  conditions  of  pain  and  woe.  The  proclamation  of  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  at  first  received  by  the 
world  with  ridicule.  When  Paul  preached  it  on  Mars  Hill,  many 
mocked,  and  during  the  earlier  times  of  pervecutiou,  the  pagans  were 
wuut,  after  having  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  to  cause  their 
ashes  to  be  devoured  by  beasts,  iu  order,  as  they  supposed,  to  ensoR 
the  combination  of  the  body  of  the  man  with  the  body  of  the  brute, 
and  so  to  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  itit  immortality. 

Some  men  of  science  at  the  present  day,  knowing  that  the  whole 
of  man's  body  is  but  a  combination  of  various  gases  which,  after 
death,  arc  dissipated,  assume  other  forms,  and,  having  been  incor- 
porated iu  various  vegetable  substances,  again  enter  fresh  humau 
frames,  view  this  doctrine  as  contrary  to  reason  and  fact.  It  is 
true  that  these  objections  are  really  superfioinl,  but  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  doctrine  with  reason  it  is  absolutely  ucccsaary  tu 
examine  closely  the  Christian  teaching  regarding  the  resurrection ; 
the  more  so,  since,  owing  to  the  intluence  of  traditional  interpreta- 
tjou  of  Scripture,  it  mny  seem  almost  incredible  to  some  persons  that 
there  is  uo  statement  in  the  Bible  to  justify  the  idea  that  the  resur- 
V!ction-body  will  consist  of  the  same  materials  as  the  earthly. 

The   resurrection  of  the    body  is  undoubtedly  au  essential  article 
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of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  at  first  sight,  the  assertion  that  man  shall 
rise  again  with  his  body,  of  which  nevertheless  the  materials  will  be 
entirely  new^  presents  a  difficulty.  But  iu  reality  none  exists ;  for, 
though  we  kuow  nothing  of  the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  which  the 
spiritual  body  will  be  composed,  thi.s  ia  unimportant,  the  vital  point 
beiog  that  iu  the  resurrection  the  continuity  of  personal  identity 
shall  be  preserved;  that  the  iudiviclual  who  was  clothed  with  an 
earthly  body,  which  he  quitted  at  death,  shall  be  the  same  in 
essence,  thoagh  chauged  in  surrouudiugs,  when  clothed  upon  with  hii 
resurrection -body. 

One  illustration  may  assist  us  in  realizing  the  possibility  of  same- 
neas  in  change.  Au  infant  of  a  day  old  will  coutiuue  to  be  the 
same  individual  to  the  day  of  his  death,  though  life  should  be  pro- 
longed for  a  hundred  years.  Duriug  this  period,  the  materials  of 
which  bis  body  is  composed  will  be  continually  ehaogiug,  and  no 
atom  of  matter  that  forme^l  part  of  the  infant  will  form  part  of  the 
mature  man.  Vet  all  along,  in,  a  very  real  sense,  it  has  been  the 
man's  own  body.  The  scars  which  seamed  the  flesh  of  the  child 
remain  visible  to  the  end,  and  the  frame  of  the  aged  man  is  racked 
with  pain  in  consequence  of  the  follies  and  imprudences  of  youth. 
It  has  been  his  own  body  throughout  all  its  trausfonuatioDS. 

The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  says :  "  It 
is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body ;  it  is  sown  in 
corruption^  it  is  raised  In  iucorruption.''  He  compares  it  to  a  piece 
of  dry  corn  cast  into  the  ground,  where  all  that  is  of  the  earth  remains 
aud  combines  with  the  earth,  while  the  vital  germ  assumes  a  more 
beauteous  form.  So  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  All  that  is 
of  the  earth  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  while  the  spirit,  the  vital 
part  of  mau,  is  clothed  with  its  house  from  heaven — a  mure  beau- 
teous body,  a  spiritual  body.  Yet  the  identity  is  preserved,  just  as 
truly  as  the  man  iu  his  maturity  is  identified  with  the  man  iu  his 
childhood. 

The  difficj^Ity  of  realizing  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  undeniable,  though  few  teachings  of  revelation  are 
aup|H)rted  by  stronger  evidence.  First,  we  have  the  fact  that  belief 
in  a  future  state  is  a  universal  instinct  of  humanity :  this  future 
beiug  one  of  retribution,  where  those  who  shall  have  lived  up  to  the 
light  vouchsafed  tu  them  will  receive  a  just  reward,  and  those  who 
hare  lived  beneath  it,  punishment.  Such  testimony  is  valuable;  for 
there  are  no  universal  instincts  in  Nature  which  have  not  their  cor- 
responding satisfactions.  Kvcu  stronger  proof  may  be  deducal  from 
the  consideration  that,  if  there  be  no  future  life,  the  present  is  a 
terrible  injustice,  and  altogether  incousistent  with  the  character  of 
justice  which  forms  a  portion  of  God's  nature.  That  justice  is  a 
Divine  attribute  is   proved  by  the  fact  that  mankind  instinctively 
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rccogoizea  and  approves  that  vbich  is  just,  so  that  even  the  heathen 
counted  the  title  of  "  the  just  oue "  the  bigbeat  that  could  be 
bestoired  »ipon  a  man.  This  quality,  thus  intuitirely  appreciated, 
could  only  have  beeu  bestowed  by  one  who  possessed  it;  and  if  so, 
then  a  future  life  to  rectify  the  inequalities  of  the  present  is  assured 
by  God's  own  character. 

It  is  without  doubt  very  difficult,  as  wc  look  upon  a  cold  corpse, 
which  still  bears  a  likeness  (but  only,  as  it  were,  in  stone)  to  a  friend, 
to  realize  that  he  no  longer  occupies  that  body  in  which  alone  we 
have  known  hini>  but  yet  lives  just  as  real  a  life  as  he  did  on  earth, 
though  under  cundittons  which  we  am  unable  even  to  imagine.  It  is 
comforting  at  such  times  of  distress  to  listen  to  the  whisperings  of 
Nature,  which  give  un  bo  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  unseen 
realities.  Wc  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  anything  that 
exists,  that  apparent  aunibilation  is  but  change  of  state  and  form, 
and  that  many  things  which  arc  reudcrcd  imperceptible  for  a  time 
become  again  visible  under  new  conditions  in  a  more  beautiful  form 
— as,  for  example,  the  change  of  ice  into  water,  and  of  water  into 
vapour,  destined  to  reappear  by-aud-by  in  beautiful  snow-flakes.  It 
may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  simile  is  inappropriate  because  these 
bodies  are  material,  while  spirit  is  esteemed  to  be  immaterial.  Bat 
when  men  of  science  attempt  to  separate  the  material  from  the  imma- 
terial, they  transgress  beyond  ascertained  knowledge.  The  ethereal 
atom  which  is  supposed  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  matter  is  is 
inrisible,  and  its  existence  just  as  unprovable,  as  spirit  itself.  We 
only  know  of  the  existence  of  atoms  by  the  force  they  exhibit.  Yet 
they  form  the  substance  of  ail  Nature,  from  the  ether  which  GII« 
space  to  the  bard  rocks  of  which  our  world  is  framed,  their  risible  or 
invisible  form  dependiug  only  upon  varying  conditions.  This  is  the 
final  conclusion  of  science  with  regard  to  the  material  nuiverve. 

The  same  reasoning,  applied  to  spirit,  is  equally  conclusive.  We 
know  it  also  in  its  invisible  essence  only  by  the  force  which  it 
exerts  while  pervading  the  human  form.  Wbeu  separated  from  thi» 
form  by  that  change  which  wo  call  death,  it  oease«  to  exert  its 
force  upon  its  old  material;  but  it  is  altogether  illogical  to 
assume  that,  because  it  then  ceases  to  be  apparent  as  an  active 
principle,  it  is  the  one  thing  in  Nature  that  can  be  annihilated. 
On  the  contrary,  reason  suggests  that,  like  the  material  atoms 
which  under  varyiug  conditions  change  from  one  form  to  another, 
and  from  the  inrisible  to  the  visible,  it  has  but  ceased  to  manifest 
itself  in  oue  form  to  as^iume  another.  Uevelatiun,  taking  up 
the  thread,  makes  known  to  ua  that  the  essential  man  at  death 
does  assume,  in  place  of  his  earthly  body,  a  spiritual  oue,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  the  brcaking-forth — the  efflorescence — 
of    the  spiritual  character    formed  while  in  the    flesh.      Here,  in 
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this  grosser  body^  the  cliaracter  often  stamps  itself  upon  the 
countenance,  giving  it  an  expression  of  degradation  or  nobility,  the 
features  of  the  spiritual  body  thus  impressing  themselves,  as  it  vere, 
upon  the  earthly  covering.  An  essence  so  potent  most  be  as  real  as 
the  matter  upon  which  it  acts,  and  revelation  declares  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  it  will  in  the  resurrection-body  again  manifest  itself,  with 
a  judgment  of  retribution  stamped  upon  its  new  embodiment,  its  state 
fixed  by  the  result  of  its  conflict  with  evil  while  in  the  flesh, 
according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seer — "  He  that  is 
unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still :  and 
be  that  his  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." 

Francis  Peek. 
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11I£  mildness  of  tbc  past  winter  and  the  excitement  of  battle  nem, 
almost  daily  provided  for  the  public,  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent this  year  the  upheaval  of  the  periodic  wave  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Enf;Iish  poor.  The  time  is  therefore, 
I  think,  opportune  for  discussing  tlicir  eouditiou,  for  there  is  less 
danger  of  writing  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  and  more  chance 
of  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  the  country  to  the  fact,  that 
we  have  inherited  from  past  generations  a  national  debt  of  misery 
and  degradation  hitherto  regarded  as  permaneni,  that  we  arc  in 
process  of  adding  to  this  national  debt,  and  that  as  thin^  are 
marching  at  presentj  we  shall  hand  on  to  our  successors  a  debt  of 
greater  proportions,  and  one  consequently  more  beyond  control,  than 
that  received  by  us  from  the  lost  generation. 

To  get  at  once  to  the  facts,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that,  in 
referring  to  this  national  debt  of  misery  and  degradation,  1  am  not 
referring  to  crime  or  wilful  pauperism.  The  present  facts,  with  regard 
to  what  is  technically  described  as  pauperism  and  crime,  arc  probablr 
koown  to  few.  It  is  generally  held  that  want  is  invariably  the  parent  ^ 
of  crime,  lu  England  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Formerly — that  is,  H 
for  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1877 — crimina!  statistics  bore  a 
remarkable  relation  to  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  M'bcn  crimes 
were  numerous,  paupers  flooded  the  puorhouscs  :  and  when  crime  froro 
any  cause  diniirished,  the  poor-law  returns  in  like  manner  revealed 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  io 
receipt  of  relief.  Ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1867,  and  eight  years  after  the  Education  of  the  People  Bill 
became  lav,  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  intimate  rcia* 
lions  between  pauperism  and  crime.  As  the  pauperism  of  able- 
bodied  adults  increased^  a  remarkable  decrease  in  crime  became 
apparent.     Kugluud   and   Wales,  with   a   population  of  26.000,000^ 
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are  at  this  momeut  freer  from  crime  than  when  the  population  was 
only  19,000,000 — that  is,  in  1B59.  I  am  allowed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Uomc  Department  to  make  use  of  a  diagram,  from 
which  the  comparative  atatcment  eiven  on  the  following  page  ia  pre- 
pared. Sir  William  flarcourt  has,  both  in  his  public  and  private 
capaci^i  given  proof  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Nomada  of  London,  and  in  the  unemployed  generally. 

The  increasing  density  of  population  in  our  great  cities  brings 
many  cvila  iu  its  train,  but  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  neither  an 
actual  nor  a  relative  increase  of  punishable  offences  can  be  numbered 
among  them,  but  also  that  there  has  been,  from  whatever  cause,  a 
solid  improvement  in  the  moral  texture  of  the  population,  and  that 
this  moral  uplifting  of  the  people  has  enabled  them  to  endure 
the  pressure  of  want  without  succumbing  to  the  temptations  of 
crime.  This  divorce  between  the  poorer  population  and  that  of  the 
prisons  has  been  accompanied  by  au  equally  remarkable  dirainwtion 
of  panpcrism.  Taken  together,  there  is  colourable  ground  for 
assuming  that  these  facts  disprove  the  existence  of  serious  want 
among  the  poor  of  London.  Let  us  once  more  look  at  the  facts. 
The  jKipulation  of  Greater  London  is  uuw  about  5,200,000,  while  the 
number  of  paupers  is  (April,  1885)  but  94,000,  including  about  600 
vagrants  relieved  nightly  in  the  casual  wards. 

It  is  my  practice  to  spend  every  Saturday  night  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the  nomads  who, 
from  fault  or  misfortune,  have  failed  to  Hud  shelter.  The  facts 
elicited  from  personal  contact  with,  and  examination  of,  some 
thousands  of  these  night  wanderers,  embolden  me  to  advance  the 
opinion  that,  amongst  even  these  uoinad»,  there  is  a  large  and  grow- 
ing  class  of  temperate  and  would-be  industrious  folkj  whose  woes  are 
not  touched  by  any  charitable  or  pbitanthropic  association,  still  less  by 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  Visits  to  some  of  the  principal 
workhouses  have  further  revealed  the  fact,  that  the  inmates  of  the 
casual  cells  diflcr  from  the  class  just  referred  to  almost  as  much  aa 
a  predatory  beast  differs  from  a  human  lieing. 

The  class  of  which  I  speak  does  not  form  the  bulk  of  the  vagrant 
population  of  Loudon,  which,  on  rainy  or  fro«ty  nights,  is  fain  to 
walk  the  streets,  because  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  Forty  per  cenL 
of  thew  night  vagrants  arc  men  from  whom  the  grace  of  humanity 
lias  almost  disappeared.  Physically,  uicutally,  and  morally  unfit, 
there  ia  nothing  that  the  nation  can  do  for  thew;  men,  except  to  let 
them  die  out  by  Icaviog  them  alone.  To  enable  them  by  unwise 
compassion  to  propagate  their  kind,  is  to  baud  ou  to  posterity  a 
legacy  of  pure  and  unraised  evil.  The  next  forty  per  cent,  are  poor, 
weakly,  feckless  creatures,  many  of  them  prematurely  aged,  capable 
of  three  or  four  hours'  work  a  day^  but  unfit  for  the  stress  of  com- 
petition, and  incapable  of  earning  a  fair  livelihood  wkcTt  XVic  (-ftwrtA, 
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'of  thews  and  sinews  arc  required.  The  remainder  of  these  night 
vandcrerH  arc  men  capable  of  work — la  fact,  their  one  cry  is  for 
work — and  among  them  I  have  found,  as  I  have  said,  many  fine 
characters,  men  whoije  dignity  under  dire  misfortune,  whose  repug- 
nance to  the  degradation  of  a  dole,  is  only  one  degree  less  than  their 
loathing  of  workhouse  relief.  Their  frames  are  atteuuated  by  want, 
and  sunh  food  as  they  do  obtain  is  adulterated  by  men  who  are  not 
always  unconnected  with  East-end  vestries,  and  whose  trade  it  is  to 
sell  tbe  poor  man  an  article  which  pretends  to  he  what  it  is  not. 
Some  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  this  virtuous  twenty  per 

Bcent.  revealed  the  fact  that  they  were  specially  unfortunate  membent 
oi  the  far  larger  class^  whom  I  have  estimated  at  200,000,  who  exist 
under  conditions  of  casual  employment,  aud  who  arc  remunerated  at 
a  price  which  removes  them  but  one  degree  from  ahsolnte  want. 
Tlie  average  weekly  wages  of  IGO  of  those  men  for  four  weeks  was 
found  tu  be  but  four  shillings  and  tcnpeucc  a  Mcck,  while  twenty  uf 
them, taken  at  random,  earned  but  three  shillings  and  one  farthing  each 
a  week  during  a  like  period.  Wages  such  as  this  involve  periodical 
recourse  to   "dossing   out" — i.e.,  walking    the  streets — while  it   is 

■  obviously  impossible  to  maintain  physical  fitness  under  conditions  of 
life  so  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  whole 
wardrobe  of  these  raeu  is  often  on  their  backs,  and  if  they  want  to 

H  wash  them  they  have  to  go  to  bed.  The  lodging-houses  in  which 
they  congregate  are  not  temples  of  luxury  aud  ease,  while  the  air 
they  breathe,  and  the  sanitary  neglect  of  indolent  local  authorities, 
add  to  the  squalor  in  ^^  hich  they  live  and  move  aud  have  their  being. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  those  casually  employed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  accurate  statistics.  From  all  the  sources  from  which 
I  can  gather  information,  1  should  think  that  about  40,000.  with  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  women  and  children,  making  in  all 
:iO0,OOfJ,  may  be  set  down  as  the  probable  number  now  iu  Loudon. 

As  these  labourers  gravitate  to  the  river-side,  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  comparative  ease  to  get  into  more  or  less  direct  communientioo 

I  with  some  thousands  of  tliem,  and  to  make  at  least  a  rough  analysia 
of  constituent  parts  of  the  unemployed.  One  nf  the  first  points  which 
forces  itself  on  tlie  attention  is  the  number  of  men  who,  in  some 
form  or  another,  have  served  the  Queen.  A  large  majority  of  these 
have  l>een  iu  the  army — many  of  them  men,  after  ten  years'  service, 
turned  off  without  a  pension,  trade,  capital,  or  means  of  earning  a 

f  livelihood.  A  large  number  are  "resene"  men,  to  whom  a  career 
in  another  country  is  made  impossible,  and  whose  opportunities  in 
Kngland  are  gravely  prejudiced  by  the  continual  calls  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  whenever  a  local  emeute  has  constituted  an  occa- 
Mon  "  of  grave  emergency  "  uuder  the  Act.  These  men  form  not 
less  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  of  which  15  per  cent.,  perhaps 
(lue-scveuth,  are  cither  in  the  first  or  second  class  army  reserve. 
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The  next  class,  large  in  numbers  but  not  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gcncc,  ara  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  rarious  causes  that 
have  produced  agricultural  depresnion — machincrr,  want  of  capital, 
failure  of  crojis,  American  competitiou,  dulness  of  the  country,  and 
improved  education — have  united  with  the  natural  credulit]r  of 
Hodge  to  scud  him  to  London.  Once  there,  he  finds  out  his 
mistake ;  but  it  is  too  late,  and  uulcss  he  has  Uic  brains  and 
physique  to  enlist,  he  is  absorbed  into  the  army  of  the  unemployed- 
It  is  probable  that  these  labourers  constitute  no  less  than  30  per 
cj;nt,  of  the  unemployed.  They  have  within  the  last  few  years  come 
up  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis,  and  in  so  doing  have  ex- 
chaiigeil  a  hard  lot  for  one  that  is  liojiclcsa. 

The  next  in  order  are  the  artisans  who  have  dropped  their  sub- 
scriptions to  their  unions  and  societies  through  want,  who  have  sold 
their  tools  for  bread,  »ud  who  have  thus  been  driven  down  the  ladder 
of  life  from  the  exercise  of  skill  to  the  exertion  of  brute  force. 
Some  of  these  poor  fellows  have  sought  in  drink  a  talisman  to  oon-' 
jure  away  their  paiu  of  mind ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  tlic; 
arc  not  profligate  as  a  class,  and  have  for  the  most  part  fallen 
behind  in  the  race  of  life  from  sheer  misfortune. 

The  remainder  of  these  men  are  Loudon  bom  and  bred,  acquainted 
with  every  dencc  that  such  a  training  can  give  them,  and  are  whit 
in  California  would  be  termed  a  "  hard  "  crowd.  Some  of  the  60,252 
foreigners  of  all  nationalities  living  within  the  area  of  inner  London 
occasiounlly  sink  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1831  the  number  of  unoccupied 
persons  in  London,  not  having  any  specified  emplnyment,  was 
1,008,531).  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  1^00,000  men,  womcn^ 
and  children  form  the  submerged  social  stratum  of  Loudon,  wfaoM 
case  is  under  examination.  As  the  population  of  London  is  increased 
by  uu  addition  of  1-iG  persons  \)qv  diem,  of  which  only  363  are  birtfas> 
it  follows  that  tlic  metropolitan  absorption  of  rural  population  is  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  S3  per  diem. 

It  will  be  clear  at  the  outset  of  an  inquiry  into  the  remedies  for 
the  existing  state  of  things,  that  those  proposed  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  two  classes — viz.,  those  which  are  applicable  at  once  or  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  those  the  advantages  of  which  will  necessahly 
be  enjoyc<I  by  posterity.     "We  will  first  consider  the  former  division. 

Kvngration  is  considered  by  many  excellent  persons  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  a  superalmud&nt  population.  The  fact* 
which  have  been  set  forth  with  regard  to  the  physical  nntitoess  of 
the  unemployed  for  strenuous  labour  render  it  clear  that  in  emigr*- 
tiou  there  it,  no  panacea.  This  iihysieal  unfitness,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ia  on  the  increase.  Medical  science  during  the  last  fifty  jcan  has 
aavcd  incalculable  misery,  but  the  whole  fabric  of  society  has  been 
taiutcd   by  the  prcservalion  of  unfit  lives,  whose   oflspring  succumb 
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more  readily  and  in  greater  numbers  to  the  eleven  great  zymotic 
diseases  than  was  the  case  with,  past  generatioua.  This  physical 
unfitness  of  the  unemployed  is  a  powerful  argument  against  emigra- 
tion as  a  remedy.  Add  to  this  moral  unfitness  the  limits  and  re- 
strictioDs  of  age  imposed  by  each  colony,  and  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  New  South  Wales,  Canada,  and  Queensland,  not  one  is 
offering  "  assisted  "  passages.  Nor  must  the  growing  disinclination 
of  the  working  classes  to  emigrate  be  left  out  of  accouut. 

Socialistic  propaganda  arc  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  hatred  of 
"  transportation/'  as  it  is  called,  is  a  solid  plank  in  the  Hyndman 
platform.  Indiscriminate  and  badly  managed  orgauixatious  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  created  to  deport  the  artisan  class,  have,  by  trans- 
ferring misery  from  one  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  to  another, 
increased  the  cry  now  current  among  the  working  classes;  that  erai- 
gration  is  not  only  no  panacea,  but  is  a  fell  device  of  the  capitalist. 

The  serious  falling-off  in  the  emigration  returns  is  matter  for  grave 
consideration.  In  1883  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
was  320,116;  in  1881,  2W),000;  while  the  nominal  annual  increase 
to  the  i>opulatiou  is  over  3GO,000. 

Still,  much  may  be  done.  At  present  the  English  Government  is 
idle  in  the  matter.  VVith  the  exception  of  very  questiouabic  money 
grants  to  Ireland,  the  Jjiberal  party  has  done  nothing  to  foster  or 
facilitate  emigration.  Nor  are  they  entirely  to  blame.  A  score  of 
emigration  agencies  exist  in  England,  every  one  of  which  has  its  own. 
private  "row  to  hoe."  Tbe  Government  cannot  favour  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  prestige  and  of  State  aid  any  one  of  these  societies  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others.  The  obvious  course,  therefore,  is  so  far  to 
federate  cverj  emigration  society  in  England  as  lo  present  to  the 
Govemmeat  a  single  point  of  contact  at  which  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  machinery  of  the  State.  The  delegation  of  a  liberal- 
minded  member  of  each  emigration  society  to  a  central  Hoard, 
together  with  tbe  united  aid  of  the  Agents-General  for  this  purpose, 
would  gu  far  to  aid  the  mother-country  in  a  much  greater  and 
more  permanent  domestic  trouble  than  she  is  encountering  in  the 
Soudan. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  function  of  tbe  Imperial  Gorcrnment  in 
this  matter  is  not  so  much  the  provision  of  pecuniary  means  as  the 
constitution  of  pressure,  or  influence  on  the  Colonial  Governments, 
for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  rate  of  emigration  from  England 
is  determined,  not  by  the  desire  of  the  mother-country  to  dej>ort  her 
aupcrfluous  population,  nor  by  the  willingness  of  that  population  to 
depart.  The  absorptive  power  of  the  colonies  absolutely  regulates 
the  amount  of  healthy  emigration  possible,  and  the  jealousy  of 
colonial  trades  unions,  and  the  harshness  of  their  protective  laws,  are 
matters  which  more  cfFcctually  prevent  succeaafol  colonization  than 
auy  lack  of  means,  or  the  physical  unfitness  of  would-be  cmi^toAX^ 
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from  the  mother-country.  We  English  have  our  rights  u  well  as 
our  duties  in  the  colonics.  At  least  £400,000,000  of  our  natiooal 
debt  was  incurred  in  acquiring  them.  Wc  have  defended  them  gratis 
for  the  l»*t  century,  and  now,  forsooth,  we  have  handed  the  fee-simple 
of  those  estates  in  their  entirety  to  the  first  white  settlers.  Next 
to  Lord  North's  fatuous  loss  of  the  United  States,  the  crowning  folly 
of  party  gorenimcut  lias  always  seemed  to  be  the  surrender  of  the 
-whole  soil  of  the  temi>erate  places  of  the  earth  to  a  few  coloaiats. 
Now  that  England  needs  these  estates  to  plant  out  new  colonies,  the 
right  to  do  so  cau  only  be  obtained  by  negotiation.  This  negotia- 
tion is  rendered  easier  by  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  our  Egyptian 
troubles  have  evoked. 

To  sum  up  :  a  federation  of  existing  agencies  for  national  pur- 
poses, a  weekly  telegram  from  every  town  in  every  colony,  showing 
what  labour  was  required,  with  the  loyal  support  of  the  Horae 
Government  and  the  Agents- General  and  of  the  wealthy  public, 
viould  go  far  to  give  emigration  a  new  impetus  ;  for  the  elder 
method  of  plantations  could  then  be  re- in  trod  need.  A  company  of 
colonists,  self-contained  and  self-efficient,  would  leave  the  mother- 
country  complete  in  every  function.  As  Saturn  baa  throwa  ofl*  into 
space,  whilst  in  a  state  of  (lux,  his  mysterious  rings,  so  would  England, 
now  rent  with  the  difficulty  of  this  question  of  population,  throw 
rings  from  ber  own  stuS'  and  texture. 

Charities. — The  money  annually  given  away  in  London  is  cstima 
to  exceed  ^64,000,000 ;  hiO  each  for  200,000  i»eople.  well  laid  out, 
and  supplemented  by  the  poor-law  expenditure,  would  appear,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  adequate  to  deal  with  nomiual 
metro[K)litan  distress.  Subdinded  into  every  form  of  oi^anizntion, 
the  four  millions  perceptibly  lose  energy  before  they  finally  reach 
their  destination. 

Multiplication  of  identical  machinery  for  carrying  out  similar 
objects  covering  the  same  ground,  not  only  involves  ovcrlappmg, 
but  creates  expenditure  in  the  form  of  paid  ageotii,  secretaries,  aud 
rent.  Much  of  the  most  excellent  charitable  work  in  London  l* 
done  by  paid  agents,  whose  labours  are  far  in  excess  of  any  remunera- 
tion received  by  them.  But  while  this  fact  is  duly  recorded  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  philanthropy  is  now  as  distinctly  a  trade  v 
bootmaking.  The  art  of  drawing  up  an  api>e&l  for  aid  for  this 
hospital  or  that  society  is  as  much  a  profession,  as  that  of  the  pro- 
moters of  joint-stock  companies.  The  trick  of  comjiosing  a  prospectu* 
which  shall  draw  capital  from  investors  while  it  does  not  ealanglc 
the  directors  in  the  mcsbcs  of  the  law,  finds  an  almost  exact  parallel 
in  the  competitive  word-paintings  of  able  secretaries  to  charitable 
institutions.    To  get  money  from  the  public  is  far  easier  than  to  spend 

nth    wisdom,   and   with  permanent  and  solid  advantage  to  the 
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It  seema  to  me  that  a  healthy  puhlic  opiuion  must  Iw  created  with 
regard  to  two  points  before  the  stream  of  charity  can  effectually 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable  in  the  Kast-cnd.  The  first  point  is,  that 
organization  of  charity  must  be  carried  out  with  some  approach  to 
uuirersality ;  and  the  second  is,  that  indiTidual  eflfort,  not  to  be  dele- 
g&tod  to  societies  or  paid  agents^  should  largely  replace  hired  and 
mechanical  maistanre. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  administration  of  charity,  speatin^ 
broadly,  has  attracted  the  co-operation  of  aymiialhetjc  and  emotional 
natures,  rather  than  those  with  the  sterner  qualities  which  secure 
anccess  in  other  branches  of  life.  To  deal  effectively  with  the  erils 
of  poverty  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  inferior  brains,  re- 
inforced by  luxuriance  of  emotion,  will  get  to  hand-grips  with  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  One  of  the  Iiardest  trials  to  a  humane  man 
is  not  to  give,  when  giving  will  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  momcut. 
But  when  giving  enables  the  recipient  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a 
replica  of  his  own  vices  and  unfitness,  then  giving  becomes  a  cruelty 
to  others  and  a  vice  in  itself.  Segregate  your  ricious,  but  do 
nothing  to  perpetuate  the  vice- prod acers. 

The  organization  of  charity  on  a  national  or  even  a  metropolitan 
scale  can  hardly  he  mentioned  without  reference  to  the  Society  for 
the  Organization  of  Charitable  KeUef.  Hopeless  confusion  exists  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  that  Society,  and  for 
this  confusion  of  ideas  the  Society  is  responsible.  The  union  of  two 
irrelevant  functions,  relief  and  the  organization  of  relief  agencies, 
without  any  ostensible  ear-mark  to  indicate  the  line  of  dcmarcaiion 
between  the  two,  not  unnaturally  causes  the  twilight  that  exists  in  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.  Charity  organization  in  the  vigorous 
hands  of  a  statesman,  say  like  Lord  Kosebery,  would  assume  new 
proportions,  No  society  among  other  societies  can  ever  grapple  with 
the  problem  as  a  M-hole.  Federation  in  pohtics  and  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  is  in  the  air. 

Union,  for  common  purposes,  of  the  charities  of  London  would 
go  far  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  erection  of  a  stable  structure,  and 
would  obviate  the  need  of  an  alien  or  a  bureaucratic  administration. 
It  may  be  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society  contains  within  its 
boundaries  minds  and  energies  capable  of  such  a  task  as  this. 

Some  at  least  of  the  charity  now  given  away  in  London  has 
reproduced  the  very  evils  which  were  supposed  to  have  disappeared 
with  the  old  poor-law  system.  The  administration  of  two  of  the 
Mansion  House  funds  created  more  distress  than  it  relieved.  Nor 
is  the  cause  remote.  The  administration  of  charity  requires  a  union 
of  warmth  of  heart  and  strength  of  head  which  is  rare,  and  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  emotional  impulses,  unchecked  byintellectual 
perceptions,  appeared  in  the  results  of  these  Mansion  House  bounties. 

To  sum   up:    firstly,  federate  your  charities;  secondly,    stetiUxft 
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the  vicious  by  refusing  aid  to  the  nnthrifty  and  the  idle ;  and  thirdly,    _^ 
reinforce  paid  agencies  by  private  and  individual  effort.  fl 

Local  Government. — That  the  local  butiiuess  of  great  cities  should  he 
exclusively  directed  by  the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  is  in 
tlieory  au  unohjcctionable  system.  It  is  no  doubt,  moreover^  au  ad- 
mirable one,  where  the  wisdom  and  common-sense  of  experienced  and 
honest  men  are  at  the  service  of  the  ratepayers.  In  the  poorer  ueigb- 
hourhouds,  however,  there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  servicci  of 
capable  and  unselfish  vestrymen,  and  the  consequent  maladministration 
of  local  afl'airs  bears  heavily  upon  those  who  are  powerless  to  remedy  i 
the  oils  inflicted  upon  tbem  under  a  system  of  represeutation  ia  H 
vhich  public  spirit  has  no  place.  " 

The  Adulteration  Acts  of  1800  aud  1873  leave  little  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  if  they  were  but  rigidly  enforced.  Local 
authorities  are  bound  to  appoint  analysts  with  competent  medical, 
chemical,  and  microscopical  kuowlcdgc.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
due  analysis  of  food,  drink,  and  drugs,  and  for  conviction  of  offenders 
against  the  law.  In  the  West-end,  gross  and  habitual  adulteration 
is  unknown ;  in  the  East-end,  not  only  are  food  and  drink  per- 
sistently debased  by  foreign  and  spurious  additiomi,  but  quality  is 
counterfeited,  bulk  is  increased,  appearance  is  improved,  aud  valuable 
constituents  are  taken  away  with  comparative  impunity.  Mr.  Bright's 
dictum,  that  "  adulteration  is  a  form  of  competition,''  has  lulled,  to 
rest  the  consciences  of  many  wavering  middlemen,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  ill-omened  pronoHncement  may  bo  traced  in  the 
laxity  of  the  administration  of  the  Adulteration  Acts.  To  take  but 
a  few  instances  :  legalizing  the  sale  of  a  raisture  of  coffee  and  chicoiy 
has  not  reduced  adulteration  of  these  commodities,  for  the  coffee  is 
half-ripe  or  insect-eaten,  "  tails"  blended  with  "finings,"  and  the 
chicorj-  is  fortified  with  beans,  lupin  seeds,  acorns,  "  Hambro'  powder," 
mangel-wurzel,  aud  spent  tan;  and  the  most  obvious  proof  of  adultera- 
tion is,  that  the  coffee  is  sold  retail  in  Loudon  at  a  price  at  which  it 
cannot  be  produced  on  his  estate  by  the  coffee- planter.  A  penny- 
worth of  tea,  as  purchased  by  the  poor  iu  many  small  East-end 
shops,  docs  not  contain  one  tea-leaf.  It  consists  of  flour-duat,  the 
sweepings  of  inferior  teas,  China  clay,  fine  sand,  and  spurious  leaves 
of  "  Ma-loo  "  mixture.  Dread  in  the  Kaat-end  has  some  peculiar 
characteristic  well  worth  the  notice  of  a  philanthropist. 

In  practice  100  lbs.  of  flour  will  make  133  to  137  lbs.  of  bread  ; 
so  that  a  sack  of  280  lbs.  should  yield  95  four-pound  loaves.  The 
guile  of  the  baker  is  shown  by  increasing  the  number,  and  this  it 
most  commonly  effected  by  the  addition  of  a  gummy  mesa  of  boijed 
rice,  which  enables  him  to  increase  his  out-turn  by  five  per  cent. 
Such  bread  quickly  gets  mouldy,  and  on  a  warm  day  will  not  keep 
sweet  twelve  hours.  The  smell  of  adulterated  bread  is  aonr  and 
nauseating,  particularly  when  the  butter  is  equally  bad,  and  the  tes, 
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milk,  and  sugar  are  also  the  results  cf  competttire  efforts  in  the 
retail  trade.  Floar^  oatmeal,  and  arrowroot  are  all  adulterated  with 
inferior  starches.  Sugar  is  bteiuled  with  insoluble  iug-redicuts.  Milk 
is  uratered  and  thickened  with  lime  and  calves'  brains;  while  beer  is 
salted  and  drugged  so  as  to  induce  a  permanent  and  unquenchable 
thirst. 

With  regard  to  meat,  I  have  been  fiiraiahed  by  a  competent 
authority  with  a  return  showing  the  amount  of  foreign  mutton 
imported  into  this  country  during  the  year  188-1<.  It  amounts 
to  no  leas  than  SSt^OyS  carcases  of  sheep,  or  over  25,000,000  pounds 
of  meat.  Tlicsc  have  for  the  most  part  been  sold  retail  as  English 
muttoDj  and  that  is  as  truly  adulteration  under  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  as  though  the  increased  price  obtained  by  a  sup- 
pression of  the  facts  had  been  obtained  by  more  obviously  frau- 
dulent methods.  The  absorption  by  middlemen  of  the  profits  of 
the  fro£cn-meat  trade  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  set 
forth,  forms  perhaps  one  exception  tu  the  contention  that  rigid 
administration  of  existing  Acts  rather  than  fresh  legislation  is  what 
is  needed. 

The  stationary  filth  and  dirt  of  the  East-end  streetSj  and  the 
indifference  of  those  who  are  responsible,  contrast  with  the  alacrity 
shown  by  the  local  iiuthorltics  after  rain  or  snow  in  fashiouable 
neighbourhoods.  Sanitary  matters^  water  supply,  the  suppression  of 
nuisances,  and  the  general  exercise  of  those  powers  entrusted  to  the 
parish  authorities  by  the  Legislature,  need  a  more  resolute  grip  by 
more  powerful  hands.  The  truth  must  be  told,  and  it  is  incapable 
of  refutation.  Mcu  devoid  of  public  spirit,  and  intent  maiuty  on 
profit  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  swarm  upon  the  vestries  and 
batten  on  the  ratepayers,  and  the  eflbrts  of  capable  and  humane 
officials  arc  as  often  as  not  checked  and  neutralized  by  the  action  of 
the  men  who  are  elected  to  guard  the  interests  they  persistently 
betray.  It  is  my  object  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction 
of  party  polities.  In  the  face,  however,  of  facts  such  as  those  biicfly. 
described,  it  is  impossible  not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  government  of  East  London  is  corrupt,  inefficient,  and  muat 
be  swept  away.  Whether  the  present  Home  Secretary's  Bill  will  or 
will  not  become  law,  I  am  convinced  that  the  principle  of  undiluted 
local  represeutatiou  iu  East-end  parishes,  even  imdcr  the  Local 
Government  Board,  is  a  comedy  in  action  and^tragical  in  results. 

There  are  men  of  leisure  and  public  spiiit  in  plenty  who  would 
undertake  the  administration  of  local  affairs,  though  they  may  not 
happen  to  live  within  the  confines  of  the  parish.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ments of  both  parties  are  prepared  to  give  effect  to  their  constant 
ftasertious  of  care  for  the  people,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  any  real 
improvement  in  the  food  and  dwelling  of  the  poor  man  under  the 
present  system  of  sham  representation. 
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Housing  of  the  Poor. — Until  a  few  years  ago  the  title  of  landlord  wa» 
in  tlie  country  a  title  of  honour.  The  great  landow&ers  were  venerated 
as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  their  tenantry, 
and  the  feeling  of  feudalism  aod  mutual  attachment  existed  between 
property -owners  and  their  country  neighbours  and  dci>eDdant8.  To  a 
great  eitent  this  state  of  things  has  passed  away.  The  term  landlord  it 
a  term  of  reproach,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  particularly  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  iu  the  Radical 
press  of  the  metropolis  and  otlier  large  towns.  Without  stopping  to 
analyse  the  cause  of  this  decay  of  good  feeling  bctvcen  the  great 
landowners  and  their  tenantry,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
ittreams  of  disestablished  men  are  constantly  flowing  into  the  towns, 
and  that  these  immigrants  are  irritated  with  those  whose  necessities 
have  iuvolved  retrenchment  of  labour  force,  and  with  those  wfaoae 
employment  of  Iabour-sa\ing  appliances  has  necessarily  ended  the 
conncctiun  of  the  labourers  with  the  soil,  and  driven  them  into  the 
towns  to  sock  occupation  there.  Many  of  these  immigrants  find 
employment,  and  become  tenants  of  landlords  whose  iovefttmeDts  la 
house  property  are  more  remunerative  to  them  than  any  possible 
investment  of  capital  in  rural  districts,  and  whose  relations  with 
their  tenantry  arc  of  the  hardest  pecuniary  nature. 

"Were  twenty  of  the  great  landowners,  whose  means  enabled  them 
to  do  so,  to  buy  property  and  build  houses  in  the  East-end  of 
London,  and  other  great  cities,  and  thus  j)ruvide  new  houses  for 
their  disestablished  country  tenantry,  it  is  not  merely  a  drvam  to 
hope  that  the  old  and  more  kindly  relations  might  be  partly  re- 
established. Four  per  cent,  is  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  lai^ 
investments.  Sir  S.  Watcrlow  has  shown  an  intimate  relation  to  cxirt 
between  philanthropy  and  four  per  cent.,  and  his  experience  and 
example  may  be  followed  with  advantage  to  landlord  anj  tenantry. 
The  great  landlords  might  place  resident  stewards  or  bailiffs  on  tbt 
urban  properties  acquired,  to  whom  complaints  and  communications 
might  be  directly  addressc<l  :  and  territorial  magnates  might  them- 
selves come  down  once  or  twice  a  year  and  make  speeches  and  give 
audit  entertainments  iu  the  same  way  as  they  have  been  vront  to  do 
in  country  parts  these  four  hundred  years  past.  In  the  substitution  of 
good  for  bad  landlords  I  look  for  a  sensible  amelioration  of  the  coo- 
dition  of  the  people,  and  any  one  with  a  few  thousand  pounds  may  at 
any  time  obtain  four  per  cent,  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  addition  of 
as  much  human  interest  to  bis  investment  as  nill  enable  him  to  get 
into  close  contact  with  some  of  the  factn  of  this  difficult  problem. 

Employment  of  ei-Servants  of  the  State. — The  number  of  men, 
•who,  having  served  the  Queen,  either  in  the  army  or  navy, 
arc  left  in  middle  age  face  to  face  with  want,  is  surprising  to 
♦Ko«e  who  come  in  contact   with  the   lower  stratum  of  society  for 

3   first    time.     It    cannot  be  denied  that  iu  many  casea    drink 
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is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble;  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  meu  against  whom  there  is  iiotliiug  special  to  be  urged, 
except  that  they  have  not  obtained  in  life  the  touchstone  of  desert — 
success.  The  more  obvious  remedy  for  the  national  disgrace  involved 
in  honest  men,  who  have  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  their 
Queeu  and  country,  being  forced  to  fight  like  T^'ild  beasta  at  the 
dock-gates  for  a  casual  job,  is  to  give  to  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  good  character  the  right  to  appoiutmeuts  in  the  loner 
grades  of  the  civil  scrviccSj  post-office,  police,  customs  and  inland 
revenue,  royal  parks  and  gardens,  and  to  the  care  of  public  offices, 
national  buildings,  and  other  property  controlled  by  the  State. 
Private  patronage  of  Ministers  should  be  vraived  in  the  face  of  fact* 
like  these.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Minister  or  ex- 
Mioister  who  would  not  gladly  waivn  his  patronage  in  order  to 
remove  a  scandal  which  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  a  national  scandal. 
1  bare  so  constantly  nict  in  the  course  of  night  wanderings  and  at 
the  dock-gates  ex-soldiers  of  good  character,  whose  distress  and 
hunger  are  pitiful  comments  oa  the  value  of  public  newspaper 
applause  for  the  deeds  in  which  they  have  shared,  that  the  reform 
here  suggested  seems  to  be  too  obvious  to  need  more  sustained  argu- 
ment. The  one  objection  that  with  any  show  of  reason  can  be  urged 
against  providing  in  the  public  service  for  capable  men  of  good 
character^  who  have  served  the  Queen  in  the  army  or  navy,  isi,  that  a 
corresponding  number  of  worthy  people  would  be  left  without 
employment.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  training  and 
education  for  emigration  should  be  made  very  much  more  a  matter 
of  course  for  young  people  than  it  is  at  present ;  though  the  con- 
flideration  of  this  subject  will  come  later  ou,  when  examining  those 
means  of  bettering  the  couditiou  of  the  poor  the  advantage  of  which 
will  be  reaped  by  the  next  generation. 

Liberation  of  Ahle-liodied  Casual  Poor. — There  is  a  small  matter  of 
Administration  which  I  have  for  some  time  without  success  urged  upon 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Since  the  above  was  in  type  the 
Local  Oovernmcat  Board  have  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Metro- 
jpolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  on  the  subject.  It  is  that  the  able- 
bodied  casuals  who  wish  to  do  so  shall  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  task  of  work  ou  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  their  admit- 
laucc,  so  as  to  leave  the  workhouse  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  such  work  as  is  going.  Under  the 
present  system  a  casual  is  not  admitted  earlier  than  4  p.m.  in  the 
winter,  or  earlier  than  6  v.m.  between  April  and  September.  The 
direct  consequence  is,  that  the  performance  of  the  task  of  work 
imposed  as  a  sct-olT  against  the  food  supplied  to  the  casual  consumes 
jnat  those  few  hours  duriug  which  work  is  likely  to  be  found,  aud 
freedom  is  only  obtained  when  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  get  work 
at  all.     The  present  system   stunts  thrift,  leaves  the  casual  n.evtVifi.t 
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better  nor  worse  for  hia  dole  of  bread  and  water,  and  does  not  give 
bim  that  impulse  to  help  himself  which  a  moderate  revisal  of  existing 
regulations  would  at  once  afford. 

Drink. — I  have  left  until  nearly  the  end  of  this  division  of  the 
subject  the  discussion  of  the  great  drink  question,  for  although  it  is 
now  unfashionable  to  say  stylcgislatioa  against  drink  appears  to  me 
to  be  he^nnlng  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  scale.  Acta  of  Congress 
certainly  do  not  make  men  sober,  and  I  regard  with  equal  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  Whenever  the  restrictions  of  legis- 
lation compel  the  people  to  have  recourse  to  the  machinery  of  virtne 
to  indulge  their  drinking  propensities,  to  devise  ingenious  methods  of 
defeating -the  Acts,  to  exercise  thrift,  and  to  drink  in  secret — then 
Ihelieve  that  legislation  has  simply  whited  another  wall,  and  has 
perpetuated  cue  more  of  the  moral  shams  so  very  dear  to  the  Phari- 
sees of  civilization.  Were  I  dictator  I  would  regard  dnmkennf 
as  not  only  uo  palliation,  but  a-t  an  aggravation  of  crime.  II 
would  insist  on  the  drink  sold  being  pure  of  its  kind  and  what  it 
purported  to  be,  and  T  shonld  spend  force  and  money  rather  in  pro- 
vidiug  music  and  amusements  for  the  people,  than  in  proriding 
eiiactmeiit!^  which  arc  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  which  give  colourable 
ground  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another -■ 
for  the  poor. 

Tbe  M'aut  of  a  good  popular  drink  is  a  pressing  one,  and  I  believe 
that  it  exists  in  the  mild  and  non-alcoholic  German  beer,  which  is 
consumed  in  vast  quantities  in  nil  tbe  German  Thiergdrten  and 
Bierftaflen,  and  throughout  the  German  Statps  of  America.  Nothing 
has  inflicted  more  harm  on  temperance  than  the  intemperance  of 
teetotallers.  Working  men  arc  ilisgusted  with  the  obvious  inac- 
curacies in  the  teetotaller's  wonted  description  of  a  pint  of  beer. 

Thousands  of  working  men  arc  as  temperate  as  tbe  middle  classei. 
The  temperance  of  the  middle  classes  is  entirely  the  result  of  moni 
and  intellectual  causes.  No  legislation  was  needed  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  I  sec  no  reason  to  suppose,  from  a  temperance  point 
of  view,  that  legislation  will  create  sobriety  among  those  who  »re 
determined  to  drink.  The  Salvation  and  Church  Armies,  the  Blue 
Kibbon  Army,  and  the  numerous  spiritual  and  moral  agencies  st 
work  among  the  poor,  are  eflfenting  more  permanent  good  than  is 
possible  to  the  wisest  senate,  because  they  are  cutting  off  the  desire 
at  the  root,  and  not  merely  trying  to  interpose  resistance  betveea 
the  craving  and  its  gratification.  iMusic  and  flowers  liberallf 
bestowed  supply  just  that  ribration  of  the  chorda  of  the  imagination 
for  which  recourse  is  had  to  drink.  Music  and  flowers  can  never 
Ibnn  a  function  of  Government ;  hence  the  need  of  individual  effort 
Q  the  part  of  the  more  fortunate  to  share  their  enjoyments 
lose  who  are  cut  off  from  everything  of  tbe  kind^ 

Arnold  Warn;" 
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18  not  an  Raay  task  tn  write  about  contemporary  life  and  thought 
in  Ru^f^ia  for  English  readers.  What  previous  information  they 
get  upon  the  subject  mostly  comes  from  disconnected  newspaper  tele- 
gram;), almost  unintelligible  in  their  crudity,  and  from  elaborate  state- 
meats  of  facts  distorted  by  parly  spirit.  Moat  of  the  people  at  all 
interested  in  the  nubjert  feel  quite  bewildered  between  Stepniak  and 
Mdme.  de  NovikolVj  only  a  few  may  try  to  get  out  of  their  perplexities 
by  the  help  of  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  Lcroy-Bcaulieu,  and  even  these 
few  wilt  find  it  diilicult  to  lit  the  accounts  of  strange  actualities  into 
the  frame  of  general  descriptions.  Things  going  by  the  same  name  in 
tlie  Kast  and  the  West  arc  so  very  different  in  reality,  conceptions 
quite  famiiiar  to  the  Russian  appear  so  preposterous  to  the  English- 
man, that  any  one  speaking  about  Russian  life  to  the  Jilnslish  must 
begin  by  giving,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  his  vocabulary  by  pointing 
out  frofn  what  general  principles  he  ia  starting  in  bis  review  of  the 
Bubject. 

Some  outward  features  of  the  political  situation  in  Russia  are  easily 
observable  ;  the  great  imperial  snake  in  the  East  has  coiled  itself  into 
temporary  inactivity  under  the  influence  of  disease.  The  currency  is 
depreciated,  trade  slow  ;  the  fury  of  the  fight  between  Government  and 
Nihilists  is  slockcning,  but  at  the  cost  of  brutal  and  dcmornliKing 
coercion.  How  loug  arc  tilings  to  go  on  in  this  way  ?  Is  the  menacing 
Power  pushed  hy  Peter  the  Great  into  such  a  prominent  positiou  in 
Europe  to  crumble  away  under  the  pressure  of  internal  disorder  and 
barbarism  V  Or  is  it  undergoing  a  necessary  though  painful  crisis  in 
the  process  of  transformation  into  a  stronger  and  mor^  perfectly  deve- 
loped being?  Jn  order  to  answer  such  questions  at  all,  even  in  a 
Levitating  way,  one  must  try  to  connect  tbe  vUiuns  llceting  away  in 
the  present  with  the  past ;  this  is  the  only  means  to  get  the  bewilder- 
ing Taricties  of  colour,  light,  and  shape  iuto  some  unity  and  order.  If  wo 
look  to  tbc  past,  wc  shall  not  wonder  that  events  utten  assume  such  a 
sad  aspect  in  Russia  ;  our  only  wonder  will  be,  that  itit  political  evolution 
is  not  marked  by  greater  difficulties  and  more  general  convulsions. 
The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and  the  other  reforms  of  Alexander  II. 
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have  Bhftken  the  whole  framework  of  society.  Millions  of  people 
hitherto  under  subjection  arc  adapting  tbcmselvcs  and  their  work  to  the 
conditions  of  tbcir  new  freedom;  the  lauded  gentry,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  ruliuj^  class — politically  and  economically — ia  now 
mined,  scattered,  and  forced  to  seek  the  meaua  of  bare  sustenance  in 
the  Administration,  the  liberal  profcsftiona,  and  trade  ;  the  economical 
power  of  the  country  baa  been  strained  to  the  utmost  by  tbc  sudden 
necessity  of  buying  off,  in  money,  services  and  rents  in  kind,  and 
by  the  requirements  of  the  modern  Continental  .State  with  its  cnormoos 
army  and  costly  admiuistratioD<  Truly  these  are  not  the  social  con- 
ditinna  for  pcareablc  development  in  the  State  I  And  this  revolutioD, 
effected  at  a  time  when  the  Western  nations,  whom  the  Russians,  as 
younger  brethren,  have  to  learii  from  and  to  imitate,  are  themaelres 
uiidcrKoing  a  most  arduous  process  of  transition ;  when  all  time- 
honouFLd  doctrines  and  beliefs  are  questioned,  and  arc  giving  way, 
though  the  creed  of  the  future  is  not  settled  even  in  its  dim  outlines. 
It  rcHects  no  small  credit  on  the  Russian  nation  that  it  is  striving 
forward  notwithstanding  all  these  hampermg  influences.  And  the 
actual  political  reaction,  with  its  necessary  accompaniments  of  dullness 
and  desivondency,  among  the  intelligent  people  must  not  l>e  allowed  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  steady,  though  very  gradun),  social  progress.  Society 
gets  accustomed  to  its  hch'  work — and  work  gets  accustomed  to  it; 
this  is  the  principal  I'act  which  iL-avcs  to  the  Uu(»siau  patriot  room  for 
hope  in  tbc  future  amidst  all  the  suffering  of  the  present.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  peasant  class  labours  hard  under  the  insutticiency  of  land 
allotment,  the  difficulty  of  emigration,  theexhausting  taxes,  the  morally 
disabling  iullucucc  of  drink— still,  it  cannot  be  douUed  that  its  power 
of  productive  work  has  been  incrcasiug  steadily.  Populatiou  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  of  course,  and,  along  with  the  increase  of  working  people  in 
number,  the  area  of  cultivation  has  been  extending;  new  outlets  have 
been  sought  and  (bund  in  industry  and  trade.  If  the  labour  of  the 
lower  class  has  been  multiplying,  spreading  in  (luantity,  if  1  may  say 
so,  in  the  higher  piirt  ol  society,  the  change  in  point  of  quality  is, 
perhaps,  even  more  ptrccptible.  It  is  of  this  higher  part  that  I  shall 
speak  more  particularly,  because  most  p>eople  think  that  it  is  respon- 
sible for  present  disappointments. 

It  has  got  to  be  a  matter  of  commonplace  talk  to  abuse  the  present 
generation,  to  compare  its  unsteady  ways  with  the  firm  and  self-con- 
tented gait  of  former  times.  Old  people  are  never  weary  of  reproach- 
ing their  sons,  and  even  thcfc  very  often  break  out  into  a  "  pater 
peccavi  "  which  testifies  more  to  their  discontent  with  their  lot  than  to 
a  clear  perception  of  inferiority.  Of  course  it  is  only  loo  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  men  of  our  time,  to  point  to  the  greedy  and  shameless 
upstart  with  no  thought  of  future  life,  of  eommon  weal,  of  personal 
ideal,  with  no  aim  but  gain,  lust,  and  vanity;  or  to  the  cripple  of 
civilization,  shattered  in  his  physical  and  moral  frame  by  cducutiun  and 
nascent  selt-eonsciousness,  a  prey  to  wild  fancies  and  external  in- 
fluences, devoid  of  conviction  and  longing  for  fanaticism,  ready  for 
helpli-sa  spleen,  self-murder,  terrorism.  But  the  great  mass  of  our 
intelligent  men  do  not  belong,  in  truth,  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  category  of  distorted  beiugs  who  stand  for  a  warning  on  their 
flanks.     And  what  is  more,  even  the  prevalent  weaknesses  of  the  time 
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arc  iiidissolably  connected  wUli  the  chief  elements  of  its  strength. 
The  soulless  materialism  of  piisliinp  and  cynical  democracy  \b  breeding 
ou  the  liPc  of  free  social  comjietition,  in  which  sharp  practice  anil 
charlatanism  may  carry  up  this  or  that  individual  ;  but  the  great 
moving  force,  after  all,  is  work.  Again,  tlic  discontented  strivings 
and  dispirited  failings  of  intelligent  Bociety  only  prove  that  light  is 
brooking  in,  that  education  is  spreading,  and  self-consciousucsa 
arising  from  it,  self-consciousness  which  may  throw  the  weak  into 
despair,  but  without  which  there  is  no  progress.  Work  and  know- 
ledge arc  taking  the  place  of  privilege  in  the  life  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  one  may  stand  confident  that  what  is  noble  will  lead 
to  uoble  results  in  the  end.  There  is  one  typical  representation 
of  the  previous  aristocratic  epoch  in  Russian,  literature  which 
may  serve  to  show  how  nmch  has,  after  all.  been  done  by  the  last 
thirty  years.  troutcharolTs  Ohlomofl'  is  hardly  conceivable  by  a  man 
of  the  West,  especially  an  ICngHshman  ;  and  still  it  is  the  largest, 
the  most  emblematic,  the  most  powerful  creation  of  that  brilliant 
literature  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  swau-song  of  the  Rnssiau 
gentry.  And  what  is  Oblomofl"?  A  man  of  good  nature,  no  mean 
ability,  and  even  noble  aspirations,  rotting  away  into  dreamy  inertness 
and  helpless  obesity,  because  society  does  not  force  him  to  work  and 
education  has  provided  for  Lira  only  just  enough  light  to  feel  a  kind 
ofnnmb  discomfort  and  do7c  away  from  it.  Oblomofl' hardly  exists 
now  as  a  person,  though  he  is  lingering  in  almost  every  Russian  ;  he 
is  dying  slowly ;  but  still  he  is  dying,  and  we  can  only  lie  proud  of  the 
fact.  If  we  realize  it  in  its  vital  importance,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
the  balance  better  between  the  past  and  the  present,  to  regret  the 
fading  away  of  aristocratic  literature  and  refinement,  of  individual 
brilliancy  and  power,  \vith  the  consciousness  that  our  generation  is 
doing  more  in  thR  aggregate  through  its  smaller  workmen.  It  is 
better  to  get  rid  of  men  of  the  Oblomoff  type,  though  the  transforma- 
tion may  involve  the  loss  of  men  like  the  author  of  Obloniotf.  It  is 
<]aite  necessary  to  take  in  this  ho[Kful  aspect  of  social  evolution  in 
Russia,  in  order  to  have  a  set-oGT  to  the  many  ugly  features  which 
Russian  life  is  just  now  presenting. 

Besides  facts  and  realities,  one  has  to  reckon  in  history  with  moods 
and  opinions,  and  in  this  respect  the  t^ituation  looks  ominous  enough. 
Here  the  contrast  Hbs  between  our  time  and  the  years  'CO,  tlic  epoch 
of  reforms  which  followed  on  the  Crimean  War.  The  "generation  of 
the  years  '60  "  liad  a  very  striking  physiognomy  of  its  own,  with  sharply 
cut  and  decided  features.  It  was  a  revolutionary  generation;  it  had 
to  clear  away  and  to  build  in  all  spheres  of  life,  and  did  its  work  with 
amazing  '*  entrain,"  singleness  of  purpose,  freslincss  of  conviction. 
The  spirit  of  that  time  has  found  its  best  representative  in  TurgenietTs 
Bazarotf,  the  rough  medical  man,  w!io  tries  everything  around  him  by 
the  narrow  test  of  natural  science,  and  finds  everything  wanting.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  statesmen  who  planned  and  conducted  the 
emancipation  or  the  judicial  reform  were  like  Bazaroff,  or  even  that 
most  people  of  tlie  time  were  like  him,  but  I  think  th-it  this  literary 
type  gives  the  most  striking  idea  of  the  chief  ferment  of  that  time. 
Of  course,  iiazarolf  in  the  lirst  Nihilist ;  the  destructive  power  is  more 
conspicuous  in  him  than  the  creative ;   there  is  a  kind  of  sombre 
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atrength  about  him  wTiich  bodes  no  good  for  the  fiitnre.  The  revola- 
tionary  spirit  had  to  be  coutented  uith  reforms;  the  men  of  Bazarotf's 
stamp  bad  to  push  on  tlic  first  rank  to  »oiuc  work  winch  they  cousidered 
quite  insufficient,  and  then  to  stand  off.  As  always  happens  in  history, 
the  period  of  change  and  faith  was  followed  by  the  period  of  adapta- 
tion and  disillusion.  The  building  which  people  bad  been  erecting 
with  such  cuthusiosiu  and  hope  was  perceived  to  be  out  of  shape,  in- 
coherent, inadequate  to  meet  the  fiimplest  rctjuireniunti  Impatient 
people  accused  the  chief  builder  of  wilful  misconduct,  and  declared 
war  upon  liim.  Most  persons — -i.e.,  those  who  prefer  to  have  anything 
over  their  heads  rather  than  rush  out  in  the  wind  and  rain — laid  the 
blame  ou  the  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  materials,  on  the  j>eople's  own 
inability.  There  were  not  wanting  some  who  thought  that  it  would  be 
beat  to  throw  down  the  whole  fabric,  and  live  again  in  hovels  and  kennels. 
But  all,  of  whatever  creed  and  aim,  felt  more  or  less  dejected  and  power- 
less. The  generation  of 'SO  iirc  suflcring  not  only  from  disillusion  in  the 
reformatory  movement,  hut  also  from  the  attempts  of  revolutionaries 
and  reactionaries  to  throw  the  country  off  its  historical  course.  The 
insane  excesses  of  terroristic  Nihilism  have  roused  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  iu  society,  and  broken  the  spell  of  tlie  revolutionary 
legend;  but  the  intclltt;cnt  class  cannot  make  friends  with  the  mooar- 
chical  power  either,  which  is  brutally  stamping  upon  it  under  the  pretext 
of  putting-  down  Nihilism. 

And  so  people  arc  living  in  a  sad,  unhealthy  mood ;  they  try  to 
up  creeds  and  hopes,  but  do  not  succeed.  The  materialistic  idealism 
of  '60,  if  I  may  use  the  strange  term,  is  gone  for  ever,  and  a  kind  of 
uncertain,  romantic  current  has  set  in.  1  he  late  Postoyevsky  was  tfa» 
greatest  preacher  of  that  revival ;  his  convulsive  appcaU  in  the  cause 
of  mystic  orthodoxy  and  absolutism  had  their  etii-'ct,  but  could  cot 
produce  anything  like  steady  and  quiet  conviction.  Hysterica  arc  not 
religion,  and  panic  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  political  creed.  Iti» 
quite  clear  that  people  cannot  go  on  living  like  that;  but  it  is  not 
obvious  how  they  will  get  out  of  their  dilficultics.  As  the  present 
situation  is  so  manifestly  dependent  ou  the  political  evolutiou,  the 
programmes  of  different  parties  chiefly  take  into  account  the  political 
side  of  the  question.  Of  course,  public  opinion  in  a  country  without 
free  institutinns,  and  with  a  fettered  Press,  is  apt  to  break  up  into  nam' 
berlesB  streams  and  rivnilets  ;  in  the  absence  of  free  discussion  the 
different  claims  arc  uot  arrayed  against  each  other  dcBuitely  enough, 
and  a  variety  of  groups  take  independent  form  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  amalgamate.  Still,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  main,  two 
views  of  the  situation  coufrout  each  other,  and  two  programmes  spriug 
from  them. 

One  is  based  on  the  theory  of  democratic  despotism.  The  grest 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  do  not  know,  and  do  uot  want,  political 
power ;  their  history  has  been  led  by  the  power  of  the  Czar,  and,  at 
present,  tliat  power  vouches  for  the  unity  ol  the  country,  for  its  onicr 
and  might;  any  attempt  tu  alter  the  political  constitutiuu  would  lisd 
only  to  the  prevalence  of  a  class  minority,  and  would  in  tliis  way  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole,  as  is  shown  by  the  hiitoryof 
Western  liberalism,  which,  after  all,  only  hides  the  predominaocc  of 
the  middle  class — the  bourgeoime,  us  the  Frcuch  term  it.     Tlie  better 
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for  Rossia  that  it  has  got  political  power  concentrated  in  the  hands 
or  a  monarch,  and  not  scattered  in  a  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks which  would  deprive  it  of  all  cmrgy  of  action.  Everything' 
has  to  bow  before  this  one  mighty  agent  in  the  State,  and  it  xs  not 
for  the  supposed  rights  and  fancies  of  a  small  minority  that  the 
national  conception  of  an  all-powerful  and  beneficent  absolutism  is  to 
be  sacrificed  at  a  time  wheu  great  social  questions  present  themselves 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  most  energetic  control  of  the  State 
over  society  in  work  and  thought.  .Slavophile  a«suraption8,  State 
socialism,  and  the  necessity  of  some  justihcation  for  brutal  force  are 
mixed  up  in  this  way  in  the  teaching  of  a  party  which  derives  its 
chief  HtrcMgth,  after  all,  from  the  fact  that  Goverumcut  sides  with  it. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  of  course,  for  the  other  side  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  snch  papers  as  the  Mosk&vshu;  Vi^doniosH  if  the 
discussion  could  be  carried  on  freely.  Kven  as  it  is,  Kuasian  liberal- 
ism cuiitrives  to  hold  its  uwn  in  society  and  in  the  few  periodicals 
which  have  been  left  at  its  disposal. 

The  uneducated  mass,  it  contends,  may  have  its  political  propen- 
sities, and  they  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  but,  though  it  may 
lean  with  weight  on  its  Icadcrii,  it  requires  to  be  led.  It  is  not  the 
"via  consilii  expera"  which  can  assume  to  rule  a  State  placed  in  most 
dillicult  conditions  and  organized  in  the  most  complex  way.  The 
intelligent  class,  though  it  be  a  minority,  has  also  its  rights  and 
requirements,  just  as  the  nervous  system  has  its  requirements,  and 
exercises  a  viiry  marked  influence  on  the  human  body,  thougli  it 
does  not  constitute  a  large  part  of  it.  It  is  madness  simply  to 
brandish  the  truncheon  over  the  aspiration  of  the  intelligent  people ; 
to  condemn  their  interest  in  pulitical  matters,  their  wish  to  take  an 
active  part  in  them,  as  criminal  sclf-UHSuniptiuii.  The  only  result  of  a 
policy  which  seta  the  ignorant  against  the  educated,  and  uses  the 
force  of  the  Government  to  suppress  thought  and  kill  off  political 
interest,  must  be  the  demoralisation  of  the  higher  classes,  and  the 
spread  of  that  low-minded  egotism  which  would  fain  forget  that  there 
is  anythin*';  in  the  State  or  the  world  besides  money. 

And  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  sen*anta,  whom  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  from  this  same  intelligent  class,  which  it  has  beaten 
into  a  mere  aggregate  of  feeding  and  breeding  maggots?  Free 
institutiaus  arc  as  necessary  to  Russia  as  to  any  other  civilized  State, 
not  only  becansR  they  will  afford  a  check  on  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
action  of  the  Government,  and  a  protection  to  individual  freedom — 
not  only  because  they  must  counterbalance  the  development  of  ever- 
encroacliiug  bureaucracy,  with  its  benumbing  systems — but  chielly 
because  they  present  the  necessary  outcome  of  intelligent,  self-conscious 
life  in  n  country,  the  chief  ideal  tie  in  the  strife  and  egotism  of  a 
democratic  world. 

The  reproach  of  trying  to  set  up  the  selfish  preponderance  of  a 
class  does  not  fall  on  the  Kussian  Libcnils,  who  have  fully  realised  the 
importance  of  social  problem!*,  and  are  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
now  towards  socialistic  conceptions;  it  fulls  on  the  votaries  of  demo- 
cratic Czarism,  who,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  autocrat  the  means 
of  governing  the  inert  ma:^s  of  his  people,  plan  the  restoration  of  a 
gentry  or  nobility  fenced   in  by  class  interests  and  privileges.     The 
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absurdity  of  a  political  programme  striving  now  towards  a  policy 
whinh  failed  signally  at  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.  need  not  be  discussed, 
but  it  must  be  noted  as  highly  characteristic  of  the  party  which  ia 
driveu  to  such  proposals. 

Jt  is  difficult  not  to  side  with  Russian  Liberalism  iu  its  attempts 
to  vindicate  its  position  against  overwhelming  odds  ;  but  tbc  Libera! 
party  baa  many  weaknesses,  too,  of  which  it  must  try  to  get  rid  If  it 
wants  to  act  beneficently  when  its  turn  to  net  comes  again,  as 
undoubtedly  it  will.  Jt  is  still  too  rationalistic  and  too  fond  of 
theories  :  in  setting  up  very  exalted,  souidtimcs  shadowy,  often  con- 
tradictory, aims,  tlie  Liberals  do  not  sufficiently  take  into  accouot 
the  play  of  historical  forces,  and,  above  all,  do  not  quite  reiilizc  that 
they  must  shape  their  course  in  strict  accordance  with  three  main 
facts :  the  great  historical  claims,  traditions,  and  merits  of  the  monar- 
chical power,  the  political  notions  of  the  uneducated  mass,  and  the 
want  of  experience  of  the  educated  people  in  Russia  in  political 
matters.  As  the  Government  must  perceive  sooner  or  later  that  it 
cannot  do  without  the  moral  co-operation  of  intelligent  society,  so 
intelligent  society  roust  know  that  it  has  to  lean  for  material  support 
on  the  Government;  any  hope  for  tlie  future  depends  upou  a  necessary 
and  cordial  alUaucc  between  these  two  forces,  which  will  have  diffi- 
cnltles  enough  to  cope  with  even  when  allied.  m 

Of  course  the  virtue  of  self-restraint  is  the  moat  ditBcult  to  acquire  ■ 
in  political  as  well  as  in  individual  life,  but  indications  arc  not  want- 
ing that,  as  far  as  the  Liberals  are  concerned,  they  are  heginuing  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  aims  and  acts.  The  monar- 
chical power,  on  the  other  baud,  has  shown,  before  now,  that  it  is  not 
iroper\'iou8  to  Liberal  influences,  and  even  now,  though  its  geoend 
direction  is  undoubtedly  very  reactionary,  it  cannot  get  rid  of  Libenl 
elements  in  the  very  Administration  which  is  6er\'ing  it.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  again,  and  soon,  assume  the  lead  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  nation,  instead  of  trying  to  produce  artificial  immobility. 

W' hat  has  been  said  is,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  show  from  what  stand- 
point I  shall  speak  about  Russian  aQ'airs ;  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these 
general  considerations  to  a  survey  of  the  main  facts  which  hare 
occurred  within  the  last  few  tnunths. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  more  indebted  for  the 
comparative  lull  in  the  fight  between  the  Government  and  the  terror- 
ists to  the  activity  of  the  police  department  in  preventing  attempted 
assassination  a  and  tracking  criminals,  or  to  a  modification  in  the  oom- 
position  and  aims  of  terroristic  groups.  The  trial  before  the  St.  Peters-  h 
burg  military  court,  which  went  on  from  October  i%  to  38  (old  stylt).  V 
not  only  testified  historically  to  the  importance  of  the  revolu- 
tionary agitation,  but  left  the  painful  impression  that  we  were  by  no 
means  at  the  end  of  our  troubles  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  disease 
was  assuming  a  new  and  threatening  form.  The  scanty  informadoo 
supplied  by  the  sentence,  M-hicb  alone  was  made  public,  is  quite  lulE- 
cicut  to  show  that  a  widely  spread  movement  had  been  going  ou  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Of  the  fourteen  persons  committed  for  trial, 
seven  were  officers  of  various  ranks  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ascbeabienorr 
had  used  his  influence  to  propagate  revolutionary  doctrines  in  the 
Praga  regiment,  and  his  lodgings  had  become  the  head-quartcn  of  t 
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club  of  military  revolutionists  in  Nicolayef;  Captain  Pachitokoff  was 
working  iu  the  aaiiie  direction  among  the  otlicers  at  the  high  artillery 
school ;  Captain  KogatchcR*  maile  a  journey  through  Lithuania  with 
the  TJew  of  starting  revolutionary  aspoctationa  among  the  troopa 
stationed  in  that  province  ;  Lieutenant  Stroraberg  and  Ensign  Touva- 
teheQ*  were  spreadin<>  revo[utionii>t  ductriaea  among  the  naval  officers 
at  KroostadC  and  Ntcolaycli'. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  even  an  approximate  gue&s  at  the 
actual  results  of  such  propaganda,  but  it  isdiflicult  to  avoid  a  feeling 
of  uneasiness  when  one  thinks  of  the  material  and  rooi-al  conditions 
iu  which  most  of  the  military  arc  placed  in  Russia.  Very  imperfect 
education,  scanty  pay,  and  a  life  of  dall  inactivity  are  not  conditions 
apt  to  produce  or  maintain  moral  heaUh.  Before  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  gentry,  raost  officers  were  landowners  or  sons  of 
lundon-Qcrs,  and  had  something  to  depend  upon  besides  their  pay, 
which  is  not  the  case  now.  A  still  more  important  poiut  to  notice 
ia  the  fact  that  the  military  class,  jnst  by  reason  of  its  iatcUcctual 
inferiority,  is  more  dependent  upon  the  moral  condition  of  society  at 
large  than  its  peculiar  training  and  esprit  de  corpn  would  lead  one 
to  supjmsc  at  first  sight.  The  helpless  diacontent  and  low  spirits  of 
that  society  must  reach  the  arm^  and  feed  upon  its  grievances,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  freedom  and  health  among  the  intelligent  class 
would  clear  tlie  atmosphere  in  military  circles,  which  is  stifling 
enough  now.  Kevolutionary  intrigue  in  the  army  and  navy  appears 
in  this  conneclion  as  a  very  grave  symptom,  not  ou  account  of  any 
actual  danger  to  the  existing  political  order,  but  as  the  outcome  of 
general  depression  and  spleen. 

Another  social  group  which  draws  its  inspirations  from  the  moods 
of  society  at  large  is  constituted  by  the  students  of  universities  and 
other  higher  schools — a  very  large  body  in  Russia.  Youth  is  always 
more  radical  than  mature  age,  says  a  German  historian,  berausc  it 
lives  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  present.  I  think  it  would  come 
ucarcr  the  truth  to  say  that  youth  always  renders  iu  an  exaggerated 
form  the  feelings  of  mature  age,  whichcvur  direction  they  may  point 
to,  but,  for  Russia,  Treitschke's  remark  undoubtedly  holds  good.  The 
Kieff  students  made  sad  havoc  of  the  half-centenary  of  their  universitj'j 
they  absented  themselves  conspicuously  from  the  Commemoration, 
hooted  t>ome  of  the  guests,  and  smashed  the  windows  of  the  rector's 
house.  There  were  undoubtedly  local  causes  at  work  in  these  sad 
events — the  unpopular  rector  did  not  leave  a  free  hand  to  the  student* 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  festivities  designed  for  them,  restricted 
invidiously  the  number  of  admissions  to  the  Commemoration  Act,  and 
did  not  behave  in  the  whole  matter  with  sufficient  firmness  or  straight- 
forwardness. Rut  the  whole  oecurrenee  testified  to  other  and  more  im- 
portant evils  besides  the  regrettable  want  of  unanimity  and  self-respect 
among  the  members  of  the  Kiell'  University.  The  official  "com- 
munique "  about  these  events  lays  stress  on  the  political  ferment  iu 
the  whole  affair;  the  staff  of  the  university  had  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  guard  against  a  political  demonstration;  hectoUlhographed 
proclamations  were  iu  circulation,  which  spoke  more  of  general  misery 
and  opprcifsion  than  of  any  particular  and  local  grievances.  I'nder 
these  circumstances^  the  Government  iuQicted  on  the  whole  body  of 
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undergraduates  an  uuusually  severe  penally.  The  university  wu 
cloeed  for  half  a  year,  all  its  students  lost  a  term,  abont  a  hundred 
were  not  re-admitted  at  all.  The  Press,  though  kept  wcU  in  awe,  pro- 
tested  against  a  measure  which  fell  heavily  upon  many  men  not  con-  ■ 
nectcd  in  the  least  with  the  demonstration,  and  tried  to  show  that  the 
blame  ought  to  lie  with  a  small  minority.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
Govemtnent  meant  to  punish  not  only  the  actual  disturhances,  but  also  M 
the  discontent  which  it  found  lurking  behind  them.  1 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  grave  riots  which  occurred  in  December 
and  January  at  two  of  the  largest  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Momxiw 
were  connected  with  the  spread  of  mischievous  political  doctrines. 
Their  origin  must  be  traced  to  the  very  abnormal  relationtt  which  exist 
between  capitalists  and  workmen  in  Russia.  The  workmen  are  prsc< 
tically  at  tlie  mcrcv  of  their  employers.  The  present  stagnation 
of  trade,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  reducing  productiou  and 
wages,  would  have  led  iu  any  case  to  a  very  trying  Rtate  of  the  laboar 
market ;  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  factory -owners  have  sharpened  the 
crisis  iu  two  cases  into  actual  di^turbauces.  In  Tolitzy,  the  manager  of 
Baron  Kiiop's  mill  reduced  tliu  number  of  working  days  from  six  to  four, 
contrary  to  pre%*ious  agreenienta,  and  this  incensed  tlie  workmen,  who 
protested  against  the  breach  of  compact.  The  people  thrown  out  of 
work  refused  to  accept  their  wages  and  leave;  the  police  and  the 
military  interfered,  and  tlie  matter  was  ultimately  decided  against  the 
manager,  who  bad  Hagrantly  offended  against  the  plainest  rules  of 
equity. 

In  the  case  of  the  Voskvesensky  manufactor)',  belonging  to  the  great 
Moscow  house,  T.  Alurosoff,  the  employers  hod  been  steadily  reducing 
the  number  of  hands,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  it  had 
been  brought  down  from  12,000  to  7,000.  The  sense  of  insecurity 
created  among  the  rest  by  these  reductions  presented,  as  it  were,  tbe 
substratum  for  the  rioting,  whicti  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the 
practice  of  fining  the  workmen  heavily  and  in  a  quite  arbitrary  way 
for  the  smallest  tratisgressinu  of  rules.  One  of  the  chief  managers, 
who  had  made  himself  particularly  hateful,  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
weavers  ;  the  mob  ransacked  a  shop  belonging  to  the  factory,  and  all 
work  was  stopped  for  a  week.  Order  was  ultimately  restored  by  the 
miUtary,  at  the  expense  of  one  or  two  men  killed  and  several  wounded. 
As  I  have  said,  these  riots  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  revolutionary 
propaganda,  though  among  the  instigators  one  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  implicated  in  a  political  trial  ;  but  sucli  disturbances,  cveu  if 
not  directly  raised  by  the  terrorists,  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to 
undermine  the  existing  order  of  society,  inasmuch  as  they  make  the 
lower  classes  familiar  with  lawlessness  and  rebellion. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  riots  against  the  Jews,  the  Government  has  feli 
it  necessary  not  only  to  quell  the  movement  by  force,  but  also  to 
examine  it^  causes,  and  provide  some  means  of  counteracting  their 
operation.  A  Commission  has-been  formed  with  the  object  of  reforming 
the  existing  factory  law.  and  settling  the  relations  between  employen 
and  workmen  on  a  more  rational  basis.  It  is  only  to  be  wish«l  that 
the  analogy  between  the  two  questions  may  not  proceed  further,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  new  Commission  may  be  carried  forward  with 
ran**  diligence  and  energy  than  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Jews. 
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To  judge  by  the  fate  of  the  law  of  18S2  regulating  the  factory  work 
of  children,  speedy  progress  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.  One  chief 
and  nine  district  inspectors  liave  been  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  this  citactincut,  but  ihcy  have  had  to  content  themselves 
till  now  with  the  duty  of  powerless,  though  inteUigeat,  oWrvation,  and 
it  18  only  a  few  days  ago,  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  lav,  that 
an  instrnciion  has  been  formulated  which  may  at  last  put  the  whole 
machinery  into  action.  This  fact  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  external 
diflicultics  witli  which  all  governmental  attempts  to  deal  with  the  social 
conditions  of  the  industrial  world  are  met  Even  when  a  question 
seems  quite  settled,  there  is  always  something  the  matter  which  delays 
action,  if  it  does  not  prevent  it. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that,  to  judge  by  the  excellent 
Report  of  the  Moscow  inspector,  Professor  Janahul,  everything  in  the 
management  of  Russian  factories  rpqiiires  to  be  readjusted  in  order  to 
meet  the  simplest  requirements  of  morality  and  humanity.  Filthy 
lodging-houses,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  are  indiscriminately 
crowded  together,  the  smallest  pus!<ible  amount  of  education,  the  want 
of  sanitary  precautions  and  of  medical  assistance,  and  a  striking  defici- 
ency of  measures  to  guard  against  accidents — such  arc  the  great  facts 
which  call  for  State  interference  and  superrision,  besides  the  general 
economical  and  legal  position  of  the  working-class.  It  is  impossible  to 
guess  in  what  way,  or  how  soon,  the  complex  problems  arising  fi"om 
this  state  of  things  may  be  solved,  but  it  ia  some  comfort  to  know  that 
the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  lately  Professor  of  the  Kieff  Univer- 
sity, has  no  desire  to  decline  all  responsibility  in  such  matters. 

He  has  been  attcmplliig  to  provide  some  help  in  another  social  diffi- 
culty, which  partisans  of  the  laxusfr-falrf.  doctrine  would  probably 
bave  left  to  develop  according  to  time  and  chance.  The  emancipation 
left  the  peasant  class  of  most  governments  with  insufficient  land  allot- 
ments, and  since  then  the  need  in  this  respect  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gentry, 
once  thrown  oflf  the  beaten  track  of  husbandry  which  it  had  been 
following  before  IStJl,  has  been  constantly  divesting  itself  of  the 
ownership  of  land,  AVant  of  rapital  prevented  the  peasants  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  fact  to  better  their  own  circumstance?,  and 
most  of  the  land  sold  went  into  the  hanrls  of  commercial  people,  who 
often  do  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  cultivation,  but  strike 
out  any  immediate  benefit  they  can  get  out  of  their  purchase  without 
troubling  themselves  much  about  its  sul>scqucnt  condition. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  operatiou  of  this  evil,  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  haa  founded  a  bank  to  help  the  peasantry  to  aequire  land. 
Credits  have  been  opcucd,  chiefly  in  favour  of  village  communities  and 
peasant  societies,  in  several  governments ;  the  operations  of  the  bank 
are  gradually  extending,  :md  will  probably  include  in  the  end  the  whole 
of  Russia  in  Europe.  On  what  snale  the  new  institution  is  working 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures  :— 1,423  loans  have  been 
granted  by  the  bank  up  to  March  1,  lBh5,  to  the  amount  of  about 
eighteen  million  roubles;  423  village  communities,  824  societies,  and 
176  individuals  have  profited  by  these  loans;  and  the  area  of  land 
acquired  comprises  3Dfl,4t2  deasiatinea — that  is,  roughly,  1,010,000 
acres.    It  will  require  some  time  before  all  the  results  of  such  a  policy 
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can  be  ascertained,  but,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  now,  it  augura  wellj  aud 
oaght  to  be  extended. 

The  most  important,  legislative  measure  of  ISKl  has  nudoubtcdly' 
been  the  new  uuivcniity  statute.  For  more  than  ton  i^eara  the  reac- 
tionary party  entleavoured  without  success  to  overthrow  the  regula- 
tions of  18(i3,  which,  it  was  contended,  created  small  States  within  the 
State,  Last  August,  at  length,  the  new  scheme,  though  partly 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  accepted  by  the 
Kmpcror,  aud  the  universities  are  uow  undergoiug  a  momentous 
change  which  will  afTect  most  seriously  the  whole  system  of  teaching. 
The  chief  idea  pen'ading  the  new  statute  stands  out  clearly  if  we  com- 
pare the  rules  of  1 SS3  and  of  1^81 ;  all  the  diversities  of  any  import- 
ance point  in  one  direction — namely,  towards  iitrcugtlicning  of  the 
action  of  tlie  central  authority  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  academical  body. 
Formerly,  vacant  chairs  were  tilled  by  election  in  the  congregation  or 
council,  consisting  of  all  the  professors  of  the  university ;  now,  appoint- 
ment by  the  Ministry  has  superseded  the  election,  and,  though  the 
Faculties  may  recommend  candidates,  their  votes  have  no  decisive  in- 
flnencc,  l?ectors  and  deans  are  similarly  to  be  appointed,  and  not 
elected.  Altogether,  the  congregation,  which  formerly  constituted  the 
chief  agent  in  the  government  of  the  university,  has  been  deprived  of 
its  important  fuuetions,  and  the  interference  of  the  curator — that  ia.or 
the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  district-^has  grown  in  propor- 
tion. For  the  management  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  police 
of  the  uuivei'sity  an  inspectorship  has  been  created  which  has  an  almosi 
independent  position  in  reference  to  the  rector  and  other  uuiversity 
authorities,  but  at  the  same  time  stands  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  curator.  Along  with  thL'se  modifications  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  academical  body,  a  change  in  the  way  of  its  teaching  10 
aimed  at.  The  main  point  iu  this  respect  concerns  the  examinations. 
The  statute  of  1883  entrusted  the  professors  M-ith  the  duty  of 
examiners  on  the  basis  of  their  own  lectures.  Tliis  system,  though 
defective  in  manj'  respects,  vouched  afc  least  for  the  freedom  of  the 
teaching.  X''or  this  very  reason  it  has  been  superseded  by  another— 
the  examiuations  for  ordinary  degrees  arc  to  be  carried  on  by  boards 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Government.  Of  course  this  contri- 
vance will  give  the  best  means  of  inquiring  into  the  character  of  uni- 
versity lectures,  and  of  shaping  them  according  to  the  scientific  notions 
of  the  powers  that  be.  Even  the  mere  public:ition  of  the  programmes 
to  be  followed  at  the  examinations  will  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
course  of  academical  studies,  which  are  always  apt  to  conform  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  their  practical  end.  It  must  be  added  that  the 
reactionary  tendency  of  the  new  statute  is  quite  openly  acknowledged 
by  its  advocates  ;  they  hail  it  as  the  dawn  of  anew  era. 

The  imblicista  of  the  reactionary  party  have  been  clamouring- for  « 
good  while  against  all  the  institutions  created  during  the  last  reign 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Government 
Trial  by  jury,  the  more  or  less  iudcpcndent  position  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  mimicipal  aud  provincial  self-govern meut,  have  been  singled 
out  as  points  for  special  attack.  A  great  fuss  is  made  about  silly  ver- 
dicts of  "the  judges  from  the  street,"  as  the  jurymen  are  termed,  as  if 
some  unreasonable  acquittals  could  weigh  against  the  soundness  of  tbe 
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whole  method,  and  as  though  the  notorious  corruption  and  unfairness 
«r  the  old  system  was  a  matter  quite  unknown  to  the  present 
generation. 

It  requires  all  the  obstinacy  produced  by  party  spint  not  to  notice 
the  change  fur  the  better,  which  in  nu  other  sphere,  perhaps,  has  been 
80  striking  as  in  the  legal  one.  The  publicity  of  procedure;  the  introduc- 
tion of  trial  by  jury;  the  appointment  of  judges  who  have  to  answer  for 
their  conduct,  not  in  the  nay  of  admiuistrative  subordination,  but  on 
legal  grounds;  lastly,  the  inllux  into  the  profession  of  men  who  had 
gone  through  the  uuivcrsities  in  the  place  of  pettifogging  clerks  and 
retired  officers  of  the  army,  have  quite  changed  the  whole  aai>ect  of 
the  courts  of  law.  The  weak  point  of  the  new  order  is  the  Bar,  the 
members  of  which  enjoy  a  better  reputation  for  cleverness  than  for  a 
high  level  of  morality.  Tiie  Bench,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  quite  free 
from  the  great  vice  of  Russian  history  and  life^venality  ;  and  such  a 
fact  is  the  more  to  the  credit  of  its  members  that  they  are  very 
numerous,  scattered  all  about  the  empire,  and  poorly  paid.  An  Eng- 
lish judge  with  lis  five  thousand  a  year  is  not  exposed  to  the  same 
temptations  as  a  Hussiau  judge  with  three  ur  four  hundred,  aud  his 
integrity  is  cheaper  in  proportion.  Though  these  facta  are  more  or 
le«8  recognized  in  society,  anything  in  the  way  of  reaction  seems  so 
likely  to  happen  at  [jresent  in  Eussla  that  a  real  scare  was  created 
by  the  persistent  campaign  of  some  daily  papers  against  the  law 
reforms  of  Alexander  11.  The  journey  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Nabokofl',  who  visited  some  of  the  provincial  courts  in  November,  1881, 
assumed  for  this  reason  an  importance  it  would  scarcely  have  had 
under  other  circumstances.  He  ultimately  moxlc  a  speech  iu  Moscow 
disoountcuaucing  the  rumours  about  an  impending  change  of  principles 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  there  was  much  talk  subseiinently 
of  an  auflicncc  in  which  the  Emperor  ratilicdj  as  it  were,  his  Minister's 
conduct  in  the  whole  affair. 

In  the  case  of  provincial  and  local  institutions,  there  are  even  greater 
reasons  to  fear  a  general  convulsion.  The  Minister  for  Home  Affairs, 
Count  Tolstoy,  is  not  likely  to  recoil  from  any  measure  which  might 
strengthen  the  central  authority,  no  matter  what  consequences  might 
follow.  At  the  same  time,  even  the  Liberals  acknowledge  that  there  is 
much  to  be  amended  iu  the  present  machinery  of  self-government : 
though,  of  eonrse,  they  would  prefer  to  keep  it  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
drawbacks,  rather  than  submit  to  bureaucratic  administration.  The 
complexity  of  the  problems  involved  ia  a  revision  of  this  department 
seems  to  have  been  till  now  the  great  obstacle  to  attempts  in  that 
direction.  A  Commission  sat  for  nearly  two  years  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  Secretary  of  State,  KachanofF,  and  its  proceedings  served 
to  show  what  wide  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  on  all  mooted 
questions  in  this  subject,  but,  just  as  this  bard-working  body  was 
beginning  to  draw  up  its  conclusions,  its  eiistencc  was  suddenly  cut 
short,  aTid  the  materials  it  had  gathered  were  absorbed  by  the  Home 
Office.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that  unexpected  collapse, 
it  is  clear  that  a  new  start  is  hardly  to  be  expected  just  now.  The 
state  of  Count  Tolstoy's  health  has  forced  him  to  resign  the  immediate 
direction  of  his  Ministry  to  his  undcr-secrctaries,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
euch  an  important  subject  as  the  reform  of  local  and  provincial  insti- 
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tutions  will  be  brou^rbt  forward  before  the  internal  policy  of  tbe 
empire  is  agoiu  coitccut rated  tirmly  in  the  Imnde  of  a  representative 
leader. 

Home  affairs  and  interests  have  been  engrossing  public  attention 
within  the  last  four  months.     Everybody  is  feeling  iu  IIusmq  that  the 
present  time  is  not  op|>ortunc  for  an  enterprising  foreign   policy,  and 
the  very  inadequate  n^ultH   obtained  by  the  war  of  1H77-7H  hare^l 
cooled  Rnasian  jingoism  for  a  good  while.     The  Skemevitzy  meeting'^ 
and  its  consequences  have  been  accepted  by  general  opinion,  not  with 
enthusiasm,  of  course,  but  as  a  necessary  recognition  of  the  real  di»- 
tributiou  of  iiillunice  In  Kurope.     On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  com- 
plieatioiis  in  Central  Asia  have  not  produced  the  slightest  pulitical 
excitement.     A  curious  contrast  to  the  ag:itation  created  iu  Kngland^— 
is  presented  by  the  iuditferenec  with  which  the  news  of  morementsodfl 
the  Afghan  frontier,  iutcriiellatious  in  the  Houses  of  Pttrliainent,  amj^^ 
agreements  by  telegraph  bc'tween  the  Courts  have  been  received  in 
liussia.     Even  the  most  chauvinistic  papers  did  not  try  to  raise  thi 
war-cry  against  England,  certain  as  they  were  that  it  would  be  met  bj 
general  disapprobation.     No  mau  iu  his   senses   ever  believed  bi 
that  a  couUict  was  immiticut ;  but  this  doca  not  preclude  a  feeling 
uneasiness  as  to  the  possible  arising  of  "  exceptional  mrcurastauces.''J 
At   any  rate,  if  the  opinion  of  the  country  has   any  weight  in  sadii 
Tnattei-s,  the  prevailing  wish  for  peace,  and  distrust  of  adventures  whicfi 
may  lend  to  war,  must  be  taken  as  a  favourable  augury  at  least  for  ifatj 
immediate  future. 

B. 
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I.-ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY. 

'"PHE  Fayftm  nifttmscripts,  of  which  I  spoke  m  my  llecord  of  DeccDi- 
-1.  bcr  last,  have  been  discussed  in  various  (juarteni.  Wcsicly,  tlic 
VicQUCM  scholar,  who  takes  charge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  documents, 
ias  printed  in  the  lirst  number  of  the  Wiener  Sttulien  for  this  year 
(1885)  DO  less  than  three  articles  on  the  subject.  One  deals  with  the 
contents  of  a  ThucyHideiin  manuscript,  containiuE  an  extract  from  the 
eighth  hook,  equal  to  two  page^  of  Bekker's  etUtiuii.  A  s^icuud  deala 
with  a  scries  of  Christian  documents  belonging  to  the  family  archives 
of  a  certain  Aurel)03  Pachymios,  a  dealer  in  purple.  They  arc  all 
dated,  and  range  from  the  year  a\)il  to  610  .k.o.  They  are  very  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  social  life  and  customs  of  E|;ypt  during;  the 
last  days  of  Roman  rule,  and  immediately  before  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest. One  of  these  documents  is  a  contract  wherein  a  certain  Aur. 
J^iuscoros,  a  trad&smau,  biuds  himself  to  work  for  Pachymios ;  another 
is  a  receipt  for  a  supply  of  timber;  whilo  another  deals  with  the  pur- 
chase of  a  house.  Wessely  prints  at  length  three  documente,  two 
being  formal  acknowledgments  of  loans  made  by  this  Aurelios  Pachy- 
mios, who  seems  to  have  united  the  business  of  a  banker  to  that  of  dye 
merchant;  while  a  third  is  a  lease  of  a  house  made  by  a  certain  Aurelia 
Maria.  These  ductiincnts  are;  fidl  of  details,  important  alike  for  the 
religious,  political,  social,  and  financial  condition  of  Egypt  in  times 
when  its  last  great  change  was  iropcnding.  Thus  from  one  of  these 
loan  documents  ne  learn  the  name  of  a  street  in  Panopolis  in  the  year 
fiOO.  A  house,  wliieli  is  designated  with  a  care  equal  to  that  of  a 
inoderu  solicitor,  is  described  as  joinin;^  on  to  that  of  a  holy  man 
named  Timotheus,  and  as  standing  in  the  street  called  Hagia 
Kkklesia  Meg-ate.  AIL  the  documents  besriu  with  the  invocation  of  the 
Tnnjty.  The  clergy  play  an  important  part  even  in  business  traus- 
actions,  and  sign  as  witnesses.  The  monetary  system  of  Kgypt  is  there 
•ct  forth,  the  documents  describe  the  amount  of  money  lent,  and  then 
translate  it  into  the  currency  and  standard  of  iVlexandria.  The  reli- 
gious feelings  of  the  people  find  expression  lOo  in  their  names.  The 
name  system  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  illustrate  and  coulirm 
the  statcmcntji  of  Kusebiua.  That  historian  embodius  large  and  valuable 
portions  of  the  writings  of  Bionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  centuiy.  Eusebius  tells  us,  on  his  authority, 
(11.  E.  vii.  35)  tliut  the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  most  popular 
among  the  faitiifnl  in  Kgypt ;  while  iu  another  passage  he  menttous 
that  the  Egyptians,  wlicn  converted,  gave  up  their  [lagan  names,  aud 
adopted  distinctively  Christian  ones.  The  papyri  now  published  abound 
with  such  distinctively  apostolic  or  Christian  names.     Peter  and  Paul 
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are  cWcf  favourites,  and  tlieii  cotno  Tlieodore,  John,  Mary,  Abraham ; 
while  the  iintnes  of  great  Christian  and  monastic  leaders  of  the  fourth 
century  are  perpetuated  iu  Senuti  and  Athanasins.  Wesaely  con- 
trihiitfs  yet  a  third  article  to  this  same  Ueview,  describing  wme  frag- 
ments of  St.  Luke  vii.,  which  he  haa  fouad.  Tbcy  form  a  portioo  of 
a  prayer-book,  as  we  ahould  aay,  or  an  ETangelistarium^-ex tracts  finm 
the  doitpcls  used  by  the  people  at  the  Holy  Communion.  Thia  one  u 
the  oarliosC  hitherto  discovered.  All  others  came  from  the  eigbtk 
century,  while  this  i:^  assigned  by  him  to  the  year  500.  It  agrees  in  a 
marked  maimer  with  the  Siuaitic  and  Alexandrian  text»,  and  ihovi 
that  the  Greek  Bible  popularly  used  by  the  Kgyptian  Church  of  oentanes 
four  and  Kvc  was  identical  with  them.  In  this  third  article  be  kaa 
also  incor|)orated  a  fragment  of  a  new  Greek  poem.  Tht  fonrtb  sad 
filth  et;nturie»  were  marked  by  the  me  of  a  school  of  Graco-Egjptiaa 
poots,  uf  whom  tlic  best  known  are  ><'ounus  of  Panopolb,  author  of 
tho  Dionysiacs  ;  Quintus  Smyrnxus,  anthor  of  a  poem  on  Homer;  wmk 
Tryphiodor.  Nonuus  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  and  has  hm 
ref^ardod  as  the  last  of  the  Greek  poets,  lie  wrote  both  on  papaal 
Christian  topics,  and  has  afiurded  much  matter  for  apeculatMB  t»G«^ 
man  critics,  Wessely  has  discovered  one  relic  of  this  school,  and  SMS^ 
llorlin,  auother.  Stern's  "  find/'  a  poem  on  an  invasion  of  the  Blma^^ 
was  published  in  the  Zeitxhrift  fur  AnyptiaAe  i^pnidu;  ISSl,  ^  71- 
Th«  variety  of  subjects  demit  with  by  Wisely  proves  the  iaiforaBBr  rf 
theae  discorehea  for  ecclesiastical  liistury.  The  ZeiuArift  jeat  ma^ 
tioned  and  the  Revmr  iij*fptoii*{Uf  abound  in  similar  iilastafiaaaA.  Ha 
student  of  Church  history  must  now  indeed  keep  a  ahaip  ^«  ^^ 
Egyptian  publications  and  litenUore.  as  it  is  then  wc  ma^  tmmmt 
time  expect  our  chief  diacovcriea.  The  ZtitaAnA  fmr  _,,^ 
^i»rucA^  suffered  a  great  loss  dnrtng  last  year  in  the  death  of  ^^ 
ed\ioT.  Lepsitts.  bat  it  has  parsued,  under  Dr.  Stem,  of 
same  steady  course  as  hitherta  Last  year's  issoe  iadada 
DOftank  parpen  on  the  (Aurch  histofr  of  the  cariicr  afta«  ' 
MWHlf  haa  eontribvlad  papets  dealing  with  fragmeata  of  1 
Oo^  BihK  with  the  Coptic  Calendar,  and  with  Ctapiic  i 
np  M  the  aevettth  aud  ei^^th  centuries.  Brngaeh, 
fa— df  of  this  Review,  and  the  highest  tiviag 
sMch  sakgeot\  ooatribafees  an  artide  (p.  U0> 
wMgWQ  uiiIm  tibe  H»daiaiw^  as  shown  liy  " 
■Mm.  This  anlneet  of  the  aBcicaA  icfticMB  of  BcTpK  torn  h^ 
MMved  %  good  tel  of  «ttaalM».  We  nie  waS  |  '  T  ^ 
dMcat  BMuaiM.  hM  db  Mt  know  ao  Mch  of  iJbs  «<  ^yVL  ^i* 
yat  livgalr  wlMMod  tha  world  of  BoMM  fifa  ia  the  fii«  ad  a^ni 
eaotarifs.  A  week  has  receolly  appeaaod  in  ftiia  ifaafiqg  wiA  ^ 
topae.*  lis  author.  G.  I^^r^  6o«  »  catRlol 
aad  dnnwwWii  hsui%hitoii;hthg: 
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human  wants  as  Christianity  has  done.  It  expended  its  strength  in 
magic,  as  we  sec  now  iti  the  vast  quantities  of  magical  und  gnostic 
papyri  which  have  come  to  light  in  Kgypt.  A  most  interesting  article 
on  the  same  subject  of  Egyptian  religion  when  Origen  and  Athanasius 
came  in  contact  therewitli  appeared  last  year  in  Lepsius's  ZeiUchrift, 
written  by  Wilckeii.  It  dealt  with  the  worship  of  the  god  Pctcsuchosin 
the  P^uyuiii  pruvince  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 
The  labyrinth  of  that  district  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  jincient 
world.  Its  absolute  disappearance,  together  with  that  of  Lake  Moeris, 
has  afforded  matter  fur  much  speculation  on  the  part  of  modern  scholars. 
This  article  identified  this  deity  with  the  Pliaraoh  who  built  the  laby- 
riuth,  and  was  still  worshipped  in  that  district.  The  Pharaohs  must 
have  been  a  great  race  to  perpetnatc  their  memories  into  Christian 
times.  The  foreign  journals  and  reviews  which  usually  deal  with  pure 
classical  topics  have  been  devoting  their  attention  to  the  late  discoveries 
in  Egypt  as  illustrations  of  society  and  life  under  the  Empire.  Thus, 
Philologun,  in  its  first  part  for  this  year,  devotes  its  first  article 
(pp.  1-29)  to  au  account  of  a  treatise  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  the  life 
of  Moses,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  papyri.  But  it  is  the  lleime 
£!(/yptuii({U€  which,  with  that  vinw  to  cifect  characteristic  of  French 
writing,  gives  the  most  striking  narratives  from  ancient  Egyptian  life. 
Thus,  looking  back  over  the  numbers  of  the  last  two  years,  we  notice 
nrtielcs  on  lioman  adnoinistration  and  taxation  in  the  first  century  bj 
Wessdy  j  on  an  artist's  life  and  adventures  in  Egypt  of  the  same 
period  ;  a  Coptic  narrative  uf  the  events  and  htslory  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  by  Dioseorus,  the  Mouophysite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
A.D.  454 ;  and  a  life  of  St.  Cyril's  uncle,  Aphon,  Bishop  of  Oxyrinchus 
iu  cent.  iv.  All  of  these  throw  much  new  light  on  early  Christian 
history  and  controvcriiy.  The  study  of  Roman  ta.\ation  and  adminis- 
tration in  Egypt  is  useful  for  modern  history  as  well.  The  present 
Bystem  of  taxation  is  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  Itoman  system,  as 
it  was  in  turn  identical  with  that  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Pharaohs.  The 
beet  account,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  taxation  accessible  to  an 
iEoglisli  student  will  be  found  iu  the  Tnins'tctiona  of  tJie  Society  of 
Biblical  ArvhcEolofjy,  ISS.*}  (pp.  8-|.  and  15H),  where  Dr.  Birch  derives 
an  exact  statement  of  all  tho  taxes  paid  by  tlic  unfortunate  dwellers 
in  the  Nile  valley  fi-om  a  study  of  the  receipts  written  on  Ostraka, 
which  go  down  as  far  as  a.d.  S15.  It  is  quite  time  to  notice  some 
larger  works  than  Zeitschrifts  and  Ucviews,  though,  indeed,  while  our 
knowledge  is  in  its  present  transition  state  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
look  for  our  newest  information  in  such  quarters.  Great  comprehensive 
works  on  any  topic  are  apt  to  become  antiquated,  even  while  being 
written,  owing  to  the  progress  of  discovery.  A  real  solid  addition  to 
our  knowledge  has  been  made,  however,  in  the  same  direction  of  Egypt 
by  the  publication  of  Mr.  iJutler's  work  on  the  "Coptic  Church.*  It 
is  the  ablest  arclucological  and  historical  work  proceeding  from  the 
Clarendon  Press  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's  'Mnvaders 
of  Italy."  Mr.  Butler  does  nut,  indeed,  olfer  us  a  history  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  but  he  does  offer  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  historian 
accurate  statement  of  the  present  state  of  the  buildiugs,  antiquities. 


•  "The  Ancieot  Coptic  Chorcbes  of  Kgypt." 
I  Oxford ;  CUreadan  Press.     16S4. 
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and  ritual  of  that  Church  based  on  oliservattous  and  experiments 
maHe  with  pencil,  measuring  tape,  rule,  and  compass,  lie  does  not 
protend  to  wide  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  he  regrctSj  indeed, 
bis  own  ignorance  of  the  topic  tiH  he  set  to  work  in  Kgypt ;  but  he 
apcnt  seven  months  on  the  spot,  obtained  the  authorization  of  the 
Coptic  Patriarch,  and  the  assistance  of  local  scholars ;  and  as  the 
result,  offers  a  "  systematic  beginning  upon  a  great  subject — the 
Christian  anticiuitics  of  Kgypt."  Mr.  Butler  notices  the  want  of 
historical  information  upon  that  precis  period  to  which  I  hare  been 
referring  in  the  previous  portion  of  this  record.  He  remarks  :  "  The 
history  of  Christian  Egypt  is  still  unwritten,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it 
about  whicli  the  vioai  romantic  interest  gathers,  the  period  which  wit- 
nessed thr  passing  away  of  the  ancient  cults,  and  the  change  of  the 
pagan  world.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  the  cold  worship,  the  tranquil 
life,  and  the  mummified  customs  of  that  immemorial  people  dissolved 
in  the  fervour  of  the  new  faith ;  how  faces  like  those  sculptured  on  the 
monuments  of  the  Pharaohs  became  the  faces  of  anchorites,  saints, 
and  martyrs."  Wiv.  work  is  divided  into  two  volumes;  the  Hmt  deals 
with  the  strnctnre  and  fabric  of  the  Coptic  cliurches,  and  the  eecond 
with  their  ritual,  vestments,  ornaments,  &c.  Mr.  Uutler  takes  frequent 
occasion  to  notice  the  striking  points  of  contrast  between  the  Coptic 
and  the  ancient  Celtic  churches.  Thus  in  Ireland  alone  does  he  find 
in  the  West,  cashels  such  as  he  finds  in  Egypt.  A  cashel  is  a  strong 
fence  or  ring  wall  enclosing  a  group  of  churches,  with  their  annexed 
monastic  buildings.  The  traveller  in  Ireland,  who  has  visited  Glen- 
dalough  in  Wicklow,  orClonmacnotse  near  Athlonc,  or  who  may  have 
extended  his  tour  to  the  distant  island  of  Innismnrry  in  Bonegal  Hay, 
will  see  perfect  specimens  of  the  casliels  which  Mr.  Bmlor  found 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  Kgypt.  The  Coptic  churches  agreed 
with  the  Celtic  ones  in  other  respects  too.  Their  architecture  was  built 
up  on  the  same  plan.  Beehived  cells  and  waggon-shaped  roofs  for 
churches  occur  abundantly  at  Innismurry  and  all  along  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  down  to  the  strange  weird  monastic  settlement  of  the 
Skclligs,  far  out  in  the  Atlantic.  On  p.  14  of  vol  i.  Mr.  Butler  notes  tbe 
sane  peculiarity  in  the  Egyptian  churches.  His  knowledge  of  Irish  anti- 
quities is  apparently  gained  only  from  Mr.  Warren's  "  Liturgy  of  the 
Celtic  Church,"  a  very  trustworthy  guide,  and  from  Lcdwich's  '•  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland,"  which  is  quite  the  reverse.  But  he  has  got  on 
the  right  track,  and  when  he  comes  to  issue  a  second  edition,  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  works  of  Pctric,  Beeves,  Lord  Dunraven,  Miss  Stokes, 
will  olier  lilm  many  uther  atrikiug  coiucidences.  He  notices  indeed 
several  others,  but  one  point  seems  to  have  escaped  him,  the  use  of 
leather  wallets  or  satchels  for  enclosing  and  carrying  books.  In 
Corson's  "  Monasteries  of  the  Levant "  there  is  a  picture  of  a  Coptic 
monastery  with  the  niunks  reposing  on  their  long  staves  and  the  walla 
decorated  on  every  side  with  such  book -satchels.  Now  in  ancient 
Ireland  alone  do  we  find  such  satchels,  some  specimens  of  which  have 
survived  till  modern  times  and  still  exist  in  tbe  Dublin  museums. 
The  use  of  them  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Adamnau's  "  Life  of  Co- 
lumba,"  written  at  loua  in  the  seventh  century.  People  have  been 
inclined  in  the  past  to  scoft'  at  tlic  idea  of  such  a  connection  between 
the  East  and  the  extreme  West,  but  a  fuller  knowledge  of  mcdiferal 
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history  has  modified  their  oppositiun.     How,  it  has  been  said,  could 
the  East  and  Ireland  have  tome  into  such  close  contacts     Mr.  Butler 
quotes,  on   Mr.  Warren's  antliority,  from  the  Litany  of  CKngus  the 
Cutdee,  to  show  that  K^ptiau  mouks  were  knona  in  Egypt  iti  the 
Middle  A^es.     Two  great  movements  comhiucd  one  after  the  other 
to  drive  Kastcru  hermits  and  Kastvrn  artists  into  the  distant  West; 
first  came  the  Mahometans  and  then  the  Iconoclasts,  and  both  partiea 
were  hostile  to  art.     W'c  have,  too,  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
reverse  process  taking  place.     Irish  mouks  sometimes  sought  Egypt 
aud  Syria  iu  the  eighth  century.     In   Lctronne's  works,  which  are 
eveu  now  iu  course  of  republication,  there  is  found  a  geographical  treatiae 
written  by  an  Irish  monk  called  Dicuil  about  the  year  300.     He  tells 
OS  about   Iceland  before   the  Danes  discm'ered    it,  and   also  about 
another  Irish  monk,  au  acquaintance  of  his,  who  some  tliirty  years 
before,  in  company  with  a  number  of  Irish  pilgrim*,  had  visited  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  gives  exact  measuremenU,  and  had 
also  fiailcd  over  ihc  fresh-water  canal,  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  con- 
struction, which  then  existed  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  and  which  the 
French    cngiucers    have   only   recently    reopened.     If    Irish   monks 
voluntarily  visited  Egypt,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Eastern  monks  sought 
refuge  in  Ireland  when  fleeing  from  pei"sccutiou.     I  have  devoted  a. 
long  notice  to  this  work  because  it  is  a  must  importaul  contributioa 
to  our  knowledge    on   a  subject   of   very   pressing   interest.      Mr. 
Butler  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  Church  history  if  he  would 
undertake  that    history   of  Christian  Kgypt  which    he  desiderates. 
2io  one    can    be    better    qualified  for    the    task    than    he,    gifted 
with    personal    acquaintance    with    the    ground,    aud    surrounded 
by  the  copious  literary  resources  of  the  iJodlciuii  Libraiy.      Here 
and  there  I  have  noticed  a  slip :    it  is  only  a  wonder  they  are  so 
few.    Thus,  int.  i.  p.  147,  he  calls  the  celebrated  anchorite  Senuti 
a  bishop,  and  says  that  he  attended  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  that 
capacity.   The  researches  of  KeviUout  on  his  curious  history  show  that 
he  attended  at  Ephesus  as  a  simple  presbyter.    He  was  the  theological 
adviser  of  Cyril.     Ne*!toriuH  challenged  his  riglit  to  be  present  in  the 
Council  on  that  ground,  when  Cyril  at  once  made  him  an  archiman- 
drite.— The  publication  of  the  great  theological  dictionary  of  Ilcrzog  has 
now  advanced  to  the  fifteenth  volume,  and  the  editor  is  coming  witbia 
measurable  distance  of  the  end  of  his  vast  labours.*     During  the  laat 
two  years  he  hau  published  parts  covering  from  the  beginning  of  letter 
P  to  the  middle  of  T,  including  articles  on  such  various  topics  as  Pales- 
tine, Phihstiiics,  Fhilo,  Propaganda,  Pococke,  Polyearp,  Tatian,    Syria 
and    Syrian  Literature,  Plymouth   Brethren,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Suidas, 
JSuiccr,  Sutfragan,  and  St.  Theresa.     The  dogmatic  theologian  is  not 
foi^tten  either.  The  doctrine  of  Sin  is  treated  in  forty  clawiy  printed 
pages,  while  the  historical  theologian  is  amply  catered  for  iu  every 
direction  save   one.     The  article  on  Polyearp  sums  up  contineutal 
investigations  concerning  the  year  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom,  an  impor- 
tant point,  hrouglitinto  prominence  by  M.  Wmldington's  investigations 
upon  the  history  of  the  second-century  rhetorician,  .'Elius  Aristidea. 
The  article  on  Palestine  quotes  Couder'a  great  map  of  that  country, 
and  gives  an  exhaustive  list  of  authorities.     The  article  on  Plymouth 
^    Brethren  discusses  an  obscdre  subject  of  English  Nonconformity  with 
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very  full  knowledge,  describing  the  history  of  that  movement  not  only 
at  home,  but  also  iu  Switzerland,  where,  like  the  modem  Salvation 
Army,  it  created  much  excitement  between  the  yean  1840  and  1550. 
Tlie  articles  ou  Syria  and  Syrian  Translations  of  the  Bible,  by  Messrs. 
Nysael  and  Nestle,  cover  thirty-two  pages,  and  are  very  exhaustive  j 
the  list  alone  of  authorities  and  literature  about  Syriao  editions  of  the 
Bible  cover  three  pa^es.  This  list,  together  with  section  3  of  the 
article  on  Syria,  oilers  a  complete  view  of  Syriac  literature.  There  is 
Just  one  side  in  which  this  dictionary  id  weak,  and  that  is  its  English 
department.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  Knglish  theologians  find  no 
mention  there,  while  to  others  a  disproportionate  Bhare  of  attention  is 
given.  Thus  there  is  not  one  line  bestowed  on  Hooker,  Butler,  or 
Berkeley,  while  six  pages  arc  allotted  to  Chalmers.  The  shortcomings 
of  the  German  Herzog  in  this  respect  have  been  somewhat  retrieved  in 
the  American  compendium  nf  the  work  translated  and  published  by 
Dr.  Schaff.  Schatf's  •  work,  indeed,  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
original.  Important  names  6nd  no  place  there.  In  the  ucir  edtdoa 
of  Herzog  four  pages  are  allotted  to  the  celebrated  mcdisval  Qreck 
writer  Saidas,  whose  work  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  his- 
torian of  the  early  ages.  In  Schatf's  work  this  name  is  wholly 
wanting.  Still,  tlie  latter  supplies  many  a  gap  in  the  original.  It  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  American  names  ;  some,  indeed,  of  them  might  well 
have  been  dismissed  iu  five  orsix  lines,  if  mentioned  at  all.  A  historical 
dictionary  ought  not  to  become  a  denominational  year-book,  giving 
the  religious  experience  of  individuals,  no  matter  how  interesting  ti> 
their  own  friends,  yet  of  no  moment  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  pity 
too  ttiat  Dr.  Schaff  <]id  not  enlarge  his  circle  of  English  coutributon. 
Still,  the  American  work  is  one  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  evety 
library,  for  it  is  the  German  Herzog  boiled  down,  and  supplies  informal 
tion  about  American  Church  writers,  divines,  and  colleges,  which  cut 
nowhere  else  be  found. 

We  may  next  notice  together  two  or  three  works  dealing  with  tbe 
history  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  every  scholar  who  Uvea  to  publish  a 
second  edition  of  a  work  which  first  appeared  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously. This,  however,  has  happened  with  Peter's  edition  of  Augustan 
Ilistoriaus.t  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he  published  bis  handy 
edition  of  these  great  authorities  for  the  lives  of  the  Koman  Em- 
perors, and  now  he  republishes  them  with  an  enlarged  critical 
apparatus.  The  importance  of  these  writers  for  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  is  well  kuown  to  every  student.  The  incidental  notioe5 
of  Christianity  arc  very  important,  as  in  the  case  of  Hadriau's 
visit  to  Alexandria  given  in  Vopiscus'  account  of  Saturuinus  (c.  8). 
But  their  indirect  information  is  even  still  more  important,  as  tfaey 
often  clear  up  difficulties  in  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  or  in  the  fathen. 
Peter  has  increased  the  value  of  his  work  by  using  all  the  latett 
sources  of  information  gathered  out  of  iMommsen,  Fleckeisen,  Madvig, 
and  a  long  list  of  authors  whose  names  will  be  found  appended  to  tus 
preface,  which  will  guide  the  student  to  the  best  sources  of  informacioo 
concerning  the  Pagan  Emperors.  Schiller'a  "  History  of  the  Empire"^ 

*  "A  Iteliuious    IJicycJopErdis    of    Biblical,   HistoricAl,    Doctrinal,   and   Pnrtint 
'llioology."    Edited  l)y  Wiiiip  Schaff,  D.U.    T.  UI.    Edinl.urgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.    IW*. 

t  "^*-^->tomUitton»  Augiutn.''  Edit.  H^rm.  Pfitcr.    Lipai*:  T«ubDer.  18S4. 

*  dohtc  Aer  Rumiachtti  Kuserzoit.''     Von  Hermann  Sduller.    Bd.  I.    Ooda: 
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19  a  work  which  deserves  to  be  placed  alongside  the  Augustan  History. 
Schiller  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  vast  mass  of  material  which 
the  arcli ecological  research  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has  placed  at  our 
disposal.  The  difficultiLS  of  sucli  a  task  are,  as  I  have  already  ohserrcd, 
daily  increasing.  The  mass  of  fuel  is  almost  too  great  for  the  llaine  of 
gettius  to  consume.  The  first  labourers  in  Biich  a  field  deserve,  there- 
fore, the  gratitude  of  every  scholar,  since  they  render  the  work  easier 
for  their  successors.  These  two  volunjcs  embrace,  in  9isU  pages,  a  lively 
account  of  the  Kmperors,  from  the  full  of  the  Republic  down  to  the 
age  of  Diocletian,  mingled  with  dissertations  conceniing  the  religious 
and  social  state  of  Komc>  and  illustrated  hy  copious  notes  from  the 
best  archfeological  sources,  such  as  Mommsen,  Do  Itoasi,  Boeckh, 
Henzco,  and  Borgliesi  ;  while  to  compK-te  this  portion  of  my  work,  1 
may  mention  Jeeps'  "  Studies  on  the  Original  Sources  of  the  Greek 
Church  Historians  "  in  Fleckeisen's  Jahrb'uch.Jur  Clastticlie  PkUologie, 
188^,  p.  53,  as  dealing  with  a  very  interRsting  topic  which  has  been 
hitherto  neglected. —  Kreoch  writers  contrast  strongly  with  the  Ger- 
mans in  point  of  lightness  and  elegance  of  style.  It  is  a  refreshment 
to  turn  from  the  solid  hut  heavy  literature  we  Iiavc  been  surveying  to 
B  scries  of  works  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris.  They  deal  with 
every  topic  connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  rejoice  in  the  title, 
"  Bibliotheque  de  I'Enseifiuement  dcs  Beaux-Arts."  The  volumes  are 
most  artisticiilly  got  up,  contain  400  to  500  pp.  each,  are  embellished 
with  lUO  engravings  at  least,  and.  best  of  all,  only  cost  3i  francs  each. 
Among  the  volumes  wliieh  have  already  appi-ared,  or  will  shortly 
appear,  are  several  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Kcclesiastical  History 
and  Archeeology.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Bayet's  work  on 
Byzantine  Art,*  which  is  a  haudy  treatise  on  a  subject  which  is  grow- 
ing- in  interest  and  importance.  Viollet  le  Due,  the  eminent  writer 
on  architecture,  is  ever  more  and  more  inclined  to  look  to  the  East 
and  the  Kastern  Church  as  the  source  of  many  of  our  mediaeval 
Western  ideas.  Hayet  takes  the  same  view.  He  traces  the  rise  of  a 
distinctively  Christian  school  of  art  in  Constantinople,  the  origin  of 
which  he  assigns  to  Syria,  ailopting  the  view  of  the  Count  dc  V^oguc 
in  his  great  work  on  Syrian  architecture.  He  then  discusses  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Iconoclastic  movement  upon  art  in  its  different  branches. 
The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  one  which  will  have  greatest  interest 
for  our  readers,  as  it  discusses  the  inllueiice  of  Byzantine  art  un  the 
nations  of  the  West,  a  point  on  which  T  have  already  touched  in  my 
notice  of  Mr.  Butler's  book.  Two  others,  lately  published  in  the  same 
series,  bear  on  our  subject.  Lavoix's  "  History  of  Music"t  treats  of 
the  rise  of  Christian  music  under  SS.  Acnijrosc  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  then  discusses  the  obscure  subject  of  the  music  of  the  Middle 
Ages;  while  Lecoy  dc  la  Marche,  chief  of  the  national  archives,  fitly 
discusses  "  Manuscripts  and  Miciiatures,  "J  where  the  student  of  manu- 
scripts will  find  all  necessary  information  about  p&lieography  and  the 
diplomatic  art  in  a  very  handy  and  readable  shape.  In  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  book  he  traces  the  development  of  illumination  as  an  art, 
describing  the  various  schools,  and  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the 
infiuencc  of  the  Anglo-Irish.     He  accounts  [p.  263)  in  a  truly  French 

•  "  L'Art  Byi»ntin."     Par  G.  B»y«t.     Parii :  A.  yoaotio.     1S84. 
+  "  Hi»Uiirt  i\v  b  .MiiBiijuo,"     Par  H,  Lavoii. 

*  "  Le«  Maanicriu  et  Im  MioiAtare."    Par  Leooy  dc  la  Marcbr. 
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way  for  t'he  monstrous  animal  formtt  xvliichappear  onmanyof  its  works, 
Buch  as  the  Book  of  Kells.  He  describffs  them  as  dae  to  "  le  gout  de 
la  biKarrerie,  qui  a  toujour^  ^tc  dans  Ic  sang  dc  la  race  Anglaise/'  though 
how  this  theory  viill  explain  the  fantastic  taste  of  the  Celtic  monks  of 
Ireland  uuc  docs  not  cattily  sec. — American  scholars  arc  begiuninK  to 
devote  attention  to  Cliuroh  history  and  archseology.  The  John  l"ui- 
versity  is  a  richly  endowed  nniveraity,  some  eight  or  ten  years  old, 
Its  professoriate  is  a  numerous  lx>dy,  whose  members  seem  alt  pos- 
scKsed  with  the  adventurous  spirit  of  vigorous  youth.  They  publish  a 
monthly  University  Circular,  cmhodyiug  contributions  on  alt  posAiblc 
topics  of  study.  In  April  of  last  year  the  Professor  of  New  Te:>tameot 
Greek,  Mr.  J.  R.  Harris,  published  a  brief  article  on  the  Angelology  of 
Hcrmas,  where  he  pointed  out  that  the  Shepherd  of  Uermas  (Vis. 
iv.  2-4)  cnibraccs  a  quotation  from  Dan.  vi.  tl,  and  that  not  in  the 
true  Septuagint  version,  but  iuTheodotion's  recension  of  JL  Thiaoffcn 
an  important  help  towards  fixing  the  much-disputed  question  of  the 
date  of  Hermas.  Krofe&sor  Horl  of  Cambridge  discusses  the  same  poiat 
iu  the  Circular  for  December  last,  as  also  does  Uaruack  in  the  TfiO}- 
logische  Lit^iutarseituuff  for  filareh  21.  All  agree  that  Herman  must 
be  later  than  Theodotion,  and  must,  therefore,  be  asaigued  to  the  middle 
of  rentury  ii.  "Tiie  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles"  has  continued  to 
occupy  the  minds  of  scholars,  both  Koglish  and  foreign.  Space  would 
fail  nic  to  tell  of  the  new  editious  of  it  by  Canon  Spcucc,  Profesaar 
Sabatier  of  Paris,  and  others,  among  which  I  can  only  note  M.  d« 
Bomestin's  as  the  most  useful  for  teaching  purposes,  and  Canon 
Spence's  as  the  most  elegant  iu  finish,  binding,  kc.  livery  conceivable 
date  has  been  assigned  to  it,  from  the  days  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James 
to  the  times  when  Moutauism  flourished.  Hilgcufehl  discusies  the 
book  in  the  tirst  number  of  the  Zei.tftckrijt  fur  WitigenacJui/tlicU 
Theoloffie  for  18S5.  He  devotes  thirty  pages  to  the  subject,  iarguly 
taken  up  with  replying  to  the  theories  of  Harnack,  as  I  have  ex- 
pounded them  iu  previous  records.  Hilgcufeld  asxigus  the  ''  Teaching" 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  dates  it  durin^r  the  Montant^i^t  movemeul. 
The  Br'Ul»/t  Quarteiit/  Review  for  April,  18So,  has  an  interesting 
article  by  Ilev.  Edward  Veuablcs,  of  Lincoln,  summing  up  ^ 
the  arguments,  theories,  and  information  on  the  subject.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  prnctically  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  iuformatiou 
contained  in  the  original  edition  ot  Hishop  Bryennios.  Tlie  "  Jahr- 
biicher  fiir  Protestantisohe  Thcologie,"  edited  by  the  learned  Jen» 
theologian.  Professor  Lipsius,  has  also  au  article  by  Holtzmann 
in  the  first  nuuibcr  oi  this  year,  discuasiug  the  "  Teaching."  Owiaj; 
to  the  German  fasliion  of  substituting  letters  for  names — D.,  for  iu- 
stance^  for  Didache,  H.  for  Ilermas — this  article  reads  more  like  a  page 
of  algebra  than  ot  criticism.  There  is  in  the  same  Review  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  Roman  senator  Apollonius,  who  aulferod  for  his 
Christianity  under  Commodus.  It  identifies  the  apology  whicU 
£)usebius  says  he  presenteil  to  the  Senate  with  the  "  Cohortatiu  acL 
Grsecoa,''  attributed  to  Justin.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  should  have 
recovered,  or  at  least  identified,  another  interesting  work  of  secoud- 
ccntury  Christiauity. — Unt  thia  record  must  cumc  to  au  end.  1  have 
only  space  lo  notice  that,  after  a  long  interval,  De  Rossi's  *'  Bulletioo 
d"  '  heol.  Crist/*  has  appeared  again  after  a  long  interval.  A 
appears  at  the  euduf  the  lost  number  that  Ittb'^-lSS^Ir  will  be 
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counted  US  one  volnme.  The  last  part  contains  many  interesting 
Dotices  of  fresh  discoveries  among  the  catacombs. — I  can  only 
mention  a  few  Kiigltsli  n-orktt  which  have  lately  appeared.  The 
Luther  anniversary  has  produced  a  curiuus  attack  on  the  lleformer's 
cbaracteri  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  in  a  hook  hy 
J.  Vcrres,  D.D.,*  which  easily  cuounh  gatliers  up  many  coarse  and 
unguarded  passages  out  of  his  writings ;  while  Dr.  Hac  has  on  the 
other  side  produced  an  equally  laudatory  biography.f  Dr.  llac  does  not 
give  us  the  coarse  passages,  but  he  gives  letters,  as  on  p.  SOt,  from  which 
a  mind  determined  to  find  fault  nii;;ht  draw  unpleasant  conclusions. 
This  bioorraphy  is,  however,  the  most  iaterestinfj;  and  readable  produced 
by  the  Luther  comiucmorntion,  and  offers,  perliaps,  too  ideal  n  picture 
of  his  honit!-lifc.  Tliu  lieligious  TracL  Society  has  translated  Lcchler's 
''Life  of  Wycliff'e."J  It  la  a  very  thorough  work,  embracing  chapters 
on  Grosset^te,  iiishop  of  Lincoln ;  Uichurd  Fitzralph,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh ;  the  vision  of  Piers  riowman,  and  the  other  influences  which 
combineil  to  shape  the  lleformer's  life.  It  analyses  carefully  his  work 
and  writings,  and  furnishes  the  reader  with  numerous  references  for 
further  investigations.  This  work  is  the  most  comprehensive  Life  of 
Wyclifi'e  yet  attempted,  as  Dr.  Lcchler  had  accc**  to  the  great  store 
of  MSS.  contained  in  tlic  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna.  The  last  works 
I  can  notice  are  the  S.F.C.K.  series  of  Diocesan  Histories.  They 
are  useful  little  hooks  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  They  will  serve  to 
stir  up  local  interest,  and  will  enable  men  to  realize  tlie  continuity  of 
national  as  well  as  diocesan  lii'e.  Two  volumes  are  lying  before  me  : 
one  on  Norwich,^  by  a  veiy  competent  writer,  Dr.  Jessop,  who  is 
quite  at  home  in  mediaeval  England;  and  theotherou  Licbficld,  by  Mr. 
Berestbrd.  The  Lichfield  volume  has  many  curious  facts  gleaned 
from  the  past.  Among  others,  that  Irish  bishops  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury seem  to  have  been  very  fond  of  leaving;  their  own  charges  to  do 
epi!>co])ai  work  in  Lichfield,  a  fashion  which  has  not  yet  quite  died 
out.  On  p.  178  he  mentions  several  instances.  Sume  of  their  titles 
seem  to  have  puzzled  him.  But  surely  a  diocesan  historian  ought  to 
have  known  how  to  spell  aud  translate  Laoncueis  Kps.,  which  is  simply 
the  Latin  for  Bishop  of  Killaloe ;  as  also  that  Connor,  one  of  the 
dioceses  ruled  by  Jeremy  Taylor  aud  Maiit,  is  spelt  with  a  double  n. 

Georck  T.  Stokes. 


II.-FICTION. 

TuK  critic  who  compares  the  novels  of  our  own  day  with  those  of 
a  former  age  is  sensible  tliat  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
fiction.  It  has  grown  more  ambitious  than  it  was.  It  used  to  aim  at 
interesting  its  readers  either  by  the  delineation  of  incident,  as  in  Scott's 
novels,  or  of  character,  as  in  those  of  Mis«  Austen.  At  a  later  date 
it  took  a  more  serious  turn,  aud  aimed  at  pointing  out  social  ills,  and 

*  ••  Luther :  ah  Hiaturieal  Skctcli. "'    By  J.  V«tTM,  D.D.     Burra  &  Ootes.     ISSl. 

f  *' Lutlicr  :  8tii<lcnt,  >[t>iik,  Kufomter."  By.rulin  Huu,  LL.D.  Hudclor ft  Stoujjlitoii. 
1884. 

;  "John  Wycliffe  aad  Iiit  Knslish  PrecursoTB."  By  Profeuor  T'ecblvr,  D.D. 
TmnaUted  by  I^x>f«uor  Ijonn>«r,  D.D.     Luudon  :  Rcligicms  Tract  Socie^.     18M. 

i  Dioceean  Histories.  '*  Norwwh."  By  A.  Je«aoji,  D.D.  "Liclifirfd."  By 
W.  II«rvBford.     Londoa  :  S«xicty  f>.<r  Fnnnvting  Cbriatwn  ICaowIodge. 
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representing  the  wrongs  of  classes,  as  some  of  Mrs.  Gaskell'a  norels 
and  8ome  of  Dickens's.  But  iu  our  own  day  fiction  has  expanded  to 
talce  in  new  provinces,  while  it  has  perforce  somewhat  neglected  the 
old.  It  has  more  of  the  interest  of  the  essay,  and  less  of  the  interest 
of  the  story.  We  can  hardly  open  a  novel  nowadays  without  coming 
upon  some  allusion  to  the  deepest  problems  of  life,  and  what  is  espe- 
cially significant  and  entirely  new  is  that  it  seems  felt  legitimate 
use  these  problems  as  mere  material  of  fiction ;  the  writer  who  toui ' 
on  them  does  not  always  intend  to  bring  any  contribution  to  their 
answer,  only  to  paint  lilc  as  it  is.  The  change  is  full  of  interest  as  an 
index  to  the  new  influences  moulding  soeiety — au  index  more  faithful, 
perhaps,  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  department  of  literature,  for 
none  so  immediately  reflects  the  interests  of  the  average  miud.  As  bear- 
ing on  the  eharaeter  of  fiction  itself,  we  must  regard  it  with  iniied  feel- 
ings. The  notion  that  iJeas  and  thoughts  which  give  interest  to  real 
experience  lose  that  interest  wlitn  they  enter  on  the  domain  of  fiction  is  a 
strange  superstition,  less  potent  than  it  has  been,  but  it  is  u  daugcrons 
temptation  to  a  clever  writer  to  suppose  that  this  interest  can  stuud  alone. 
To  this  temptation  Miss  Bertha  Thomas*  appears  to  have  fallen  in  her 
attempt  to  rest  the  whole  interest  of  a  story  almost  without  iucideat 
on  the  iconoclastic  creed  of  her  hero.  The  "  portrait,"  as  she  calls  it 
(whether  with  the  meaning  that  it  has  an  actnal  model,  her  reader  has 
not  been  able  to  discover),  is  one  that  needs,  and  at  first  promises, 
interest  of  a  high  order,  but,  when  this  fails,  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
to  supply  its  place.  In  a  secuiul  edition  of  the  work  which  preceded 
"We  Two,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  gladly  recognize  that  the  public  is 
ready  to  welcome  an  attempt  to  bring  serious  purpose  into  fiction  when 
it  is  allied  with  imaginative  power.  "  Donovan  "t  is  a  religions  no?el, 
but  it  is  also  a  lively  and  pathetic  story,  by  no  means  depending  for 
its  interest  ou  the  thread  of  serious  purpose  that  runs  through  it.  The 
author's  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  witness  that  is  latent  in  ull  hoiuau 
relation  to  a  relation  above  humanity,  and  find  in  the  emotions  of  torn 
human  hearts  a  message  from  a  realm  of  supreme  calm,  seems  to  us  as 
full  of  truth  as  of  beauty. 

The  remarkable  writer  who  calls  herself  Vernon  Lee  J  has  ahowi 
her  capacity  elsewhere  than  on  the  ground  of  fiction,  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  she  will  continue  to  exercise  her  literary  activity  on  the 
same  soil.  She  seems  to  have  the  qualifications  for  producing  work 
much  more  valuable  than  ordinary  novels,  but  just  to  lack  the  power 
for  producing  extraordinary  ones.  Interesting  as  is  her  finst  regukr 
novel,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  interesting  in  proportion  to  its  power, 
and  we  cannot  but  surmise  that  these  thoughta  on  art  and  life  woold 
have  had  more  literary  effect  if  given  in  some  other  form,  althoagh 
they  would  of  course  then  not  have  had  so  many  rcadcrsw  This  is  the 
temptation  that  is  corrupting  able  writers.  They  have  seen  from  the 
example  of  a  great  genius  that  thought,  worked  up  into  fiction,  nuj 
be  made  to  interest  the  thoughtless,  and  forget  that  it  needs  excep- 
tional skill  to  load  a  small  basis  of  narrative  with  a  great  weight  of 
moral  purpose.     "  Miss  Bruwu  "  is  a  denunciation  of  the  new  Pagsn* 

•  "  IchaUoiI."     By  Bertha  Tlioinaa.     2  vols,     T.  Fisher  Cuwio. 
+  "Donorm''    By  Kdn»  LyiOl.     I  vol.     Hunt  ft  BUckett. 
;  **  UiM  Browo."     By  Vbtuod  Loe.    3  vols.     Blsckwood  ft  Smu. 
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ism  br  one  vho  treats  Chnstianity  as  dead,  but  offers  no  substitute 
either  for  the  faith  she  iguores  or  the  culture  of  which  she  displays 
the  inadequacy'.  The  greater  portion  ini^ht  be  read  as  a  sermon  on 
the  vanity  of  the  moat  reductive  substitutes  for  Chnstianity.  and  the 
author,  who  evidently  thinks  Christianity  has  proved  itself  just  as  vaia 
as  they,  docs  uot  feel  it  worth  while  to  embody  in  her  narrative  any^ 
protest  against  misconception^  partly  perhaps  because  she  regarda 
Christianity  as  too  entirely  bygone  to  be  worth  opposing,  but  partly 
from  what  seems  to  ns  a  sort  of  grand  confidence  in  even  the  merely 
negative  aspect  of  what  she  clearly  discerns  to  be  truth.  The  book 
might  be  described  as  a  translation  intj  prose  of  Tennyson's  "  Palace 
of  Art,"  but  whiit  Vernon  Lcc  exhibits  is  the  debasing  influence  rather 
of  the  worship  of  hcauty  than  of  the  worship  of  Intensity.  It  ia  (accord- 
ing to  this  creed)  not  that  all  ugly  things  must  be  ont  of  sight — they  are 
in  their  way  nearly  as  interesting  as  beautiful  things ;  it  is  only  the  com- 
monplace which  must  be  banished.  The  life  of  the  artist  must  be  a  kind 
of  distillery,  in  whith  the  material  for  cvory  kind  of  emotion  ia  welcome; 
whotc^'cr  is  capable  ofgiviofj  a  serisuoua  thrill  can  be  utilized  here. 
Unnatural  wickedness  is  as  valuable  as  supreme  beauty ;  that  which  stirs 
horror  is  OS  much  ia  place  as  that  which  stirs  admiration.  The  channel  by 
wliich  evil  reaches  the  hero  is  not  sensual  pleasure,  but  artistic  taste ; 
by  tempnrament  chaste,  and  even  cold,  he  is  drawn  into  profligacy  by 
the  covetous  intellect  of  the  artist.  The  conception  of  such  a  character 
is  a  very  original  one;  but  there  is  some  feebleness  in  the  execution, 
and  the  central  figure  is  sliadony.  Perhaps  to  some  extent  he  is  in- 
tended to  be  shadowy.  We  arc  continually  reminded  that  ho  is 
effeminate  and  mawkish  ;  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  took  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  world's  attention,  and  this  we  arc  never  made  to  feel. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  critic  to  say  how  we  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
a  personage  in  the  dmmatisperscmfB  is  a  great  poet.  But,  nevertheless, 
it  is  a  flaw  to  tell  your  readers  that  your  hero  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  not 
somehow  make  them  feel  it.  It  is  for  thia  reason  that  ^nius  never 
seems  to  us  a  good  object  for  art,  nor  can  wo  recall  a  single  first-rate 
work  of  fiction  which  shows  that  the  difficulty  may  be  got  over.  On 
the  ather  hand,  Miss  Drown  ticraelf  is  a  fine  character,  distinctly  aud 
temperately  cnneeived,  and  firmly  drawn  throughout.  Her  mingled 
Scotch  and  Italian  parentage  is  well  rppn-sented  in  the  truthfulness 
and  simplicity  of  a  noble  and  childlike  character  that  has  also  a  certain 
Southern  richness  and  susceptibility,  and  the  solidity  with  which  she  ia 
painted  seems  to  pervade  the  whole  picture,  though  as  we  gaze  at  it 
we  see  that  hardly  any  other  figure  has  the  same  kind  of  force,  and 
some  arc  mere  flat  washes.  \Ve  could  almost  fancy  that  one  or  two 
persons  in  actual  life  had  strongly  imprcssct  the  memory  of  the  writer, 
and  reproduced  themselves  in  her  imagination,  rather  than  that  there 
was  any  real  creative  power  at  work.  iJut  the  question  how  far  such 
an  aim  as  she  has  set  herself  is  legitimate  from  a  moral  point  of  view 
is  even  more  important  thtm  that  as  to  its  artistic  significance.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  on  such  subjects  as  she  has  touched  merely  from 
the  [K)int  of  view  of  art ;  the  very  degradation  of  the  world  she  paints 
is  that  it  has  ceased  to  look  on  any  subject  from  any  other  point  of 
view.  The  question  how  far  it  is  permissible  to  paint  the  love  of  what  is 
wrong  as  an  element  of  mental  stimulus,  a  pun^ut  stimulant  to 
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imagination,  U  one  which  would  receive  very  different  aiisvers  from 
different  persons.  There  arc  great  dangers  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  ncccsaarily  a  desertion  of  all  hi<;h  literary  aim, 
and  the  picinre  of  the  temptreaa  might  have  huen  associated  with  such 
an  aim,  perhaps,  if  the  story  hatl  ended  differently.  But  the  accouut 
of  Anuc's  sacritice  when  she  elaims  her  lover's  promise  to  marry 
her,  in  order  to  »nvc  him  from  the  solicitations  of  the  tcmptrets, 
at  the  time  when  he  has  begun  to  fill  her  with  loathing,  throws  back 
a  shadow  of  discredit  on  the  earlier  pages  of  the  story,  we  feel  as  if 
there  must  have  been  something  morally  wanting  in  any  dramatic  dcve- 
Jopment  which  has  issued  in  so  revolting  a  'iointvfnif.ni.  Vernon  Lee 
thinks,  evidently,  that  in  painting  a  marriage  imprt-asing  the  reader  as 
a  kind  of  prostitution  she  is  dtiscribiii;*  the  loftiest  aelf-sacrifice.  This 
is  ditticult  gfoand ;  but,  if  the  writer  of  fiction  enters  it,  the  critic  has  no 
choice  but  to  follow.  If  marriage  is  ever  regarded  as  an  armngement 
between  two  individual  human  beings,  its  sanctity  is  gone.  When  a 
man  or  a  woman  forgets  that  it  is  primarily  a  consent  on  his  or  her 
part  to  the  Divine  prerogative  of  parentage  on  the  part  of  the  other,  he 
or  she  defies  the  claims  of  the  unseen  and  the  infinite  in  favour  ot  the 
seen  and  the  finite,  and  this  in  a  twofold  direction;  the  purity  of  a 
countlcH»  scries  of  generations  is  sacrificed  to  the  amelioration  of  one 
person  for  a  few  years,  and  in  his  or  her  favour  it  is  conceded  that  the 
world  may  be  so  much  the  worse  for  ever.  Snrely  it  is  hardly  poecible 
to  describe  a  more  presumptuous  or  idolatrous  sin. 

Vernon  Lee  and  Mr.  fatcr*  are  kindred  spirits,  and  their  works 
follow  without  any  change  of  key-note,  while  some  of  our  remarks 
on   the    first    novel    apply   to    both.      We    should    have   welcomed 
the  amount  of  thonght  in  either  more  gladly  as  an  essay  than  as  a 
novel.     '^  Marius,  the  Kpicurcau/'  is  more  satisfactory  as  a  literary 
work  than  *'  Miss  Brown,"  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development 
of  an  ffisthel  ic  character  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines  is  a  more  ardunm 
theme  for  the   average  novel-reader  than  any  similar  picture  taken 
from  contemporary  life,  and  '*  Marias"  has  even  less  incident  thou 
"  Miss  Bro\vn"  has^     The  interest  is,  in  our  view,  too  purely  intellec- 
tual for  that  of  a  novel.    But  there  is,  in  the  delicate,  fa:<tidious  appro 
priatenesa  of  the  style,  in  the  easy  flow  of  a  set  of  descriptions  (we  cao 
hardly  call  it  a  narrative),  in  which  every  page  reveals  learning  and 
not  a  line  demands  effort,  iu  the  faint,  soft,  pure  colouring  ot*  the 
whole,  like  a  picture  by  Albert  Moore,  a  peculiar  charm,  which  will 
be  felt,  we  should  imagine,  by  a  few  readers  in  more  than  one  genera- 
tion, though  we  do  not  expect  it  will  ever  be  felt  by  many.    A»  i 
picture  of  thought  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  strikes  the  present  writer 
^conscious,  however,  of  inadequacy  in  making  the  remark)  as  wanting 
in  grasp ;  and  surely  to  make  the  Epicurean  a  central  figure  in  an  age 
of  Stoicism  was  to  choose  a  position  from  which  the  more  obvioiu 
characteristics  of  the  time  were  cast  into  the  shade,  nor  do  all  the 
references  bo  Lucretius  strike  us  as  happy.      What  appears  to  have 
attracted  Mr.  Pater  is  a  certain  resemblance  of  that  age  to  onr  owu, 
which  has  struck  others  who  have  studied  it      The  faith  of  the  paat 
I  was  fading,  the  faith  nf  the  future  had  not  as  yet  reached  a  point 
rhere  it  strongly  inlluenced  the  thought  of  the  world,  the  alluEiom 

riiii,  th«  Kpitioreaa."    By  Walter  Piiter.     'lv<A».    MMmilUn  ft  Uk>. 
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whicli  WR  find  to  it  in  literature  are  Rlight  and  scarce,  and  its  own 
Tecor(l«  can  srarcely  be  called  literary.  There  was  a  mystic  yearning 
after  some  haj:niouiztn<>  truth  lying  beneath  the  decaying  creeds  of  the 
age  which  prepared  the  way  for  all  that  was  deepest  in  the  path  of  Christ, 
although  it  perhaps  somewhat  opposed  tliatimptilse  by  wiiichChristiauity 
conquered  the  world ;  and  there  was  a  profonnd  Hfnse  of  blank  and 
emptiness,  a  gaze  of  longing  turned  bock  to  the  past,  a  weary  sigU,  a 
feeling  of  the  littleness  of  life,  such  as  wc  arc  accostomed  to  fancy  a 
(>ccul)arly  modern  feeling;  in  some  form  it  may  have  existed  in  every 
ag«,  but  the  form  which  it  then  took  seems  often  to  mirror  the  life  of 
our  own.  Mr.  Pater,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  ns  to  find  his  interest  in 
that  intellectual  exercise  afforded  by  the  translation  of  the  feelings  of 
one  age  into  the  dialect  of  another.  We  read  of  "the  religion  of 
Numa  "  in  the  age  of  Marcus  Aureliut>,  and  wc  think  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  John  Henry  Xewman ;  we  watch  the  fading  of  this 
antiquarian  piety,  and  wc  think  of  such  characters  as  that  revealed  to 
us  ia  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  >tark  Pattison.  When  the  Voltaire  of  the  ago 
appears  upon  the  scene  we  are  somewhat  disappointed  ;  and  yet  it  is  an 
actual  dialogue  which  (if  our  memory  serves)  is  reproduced  iu  subscaucc 
from  Lucian.  Apuleius  reproduces,  if  not  any  distinct  individuality 
of  modern  life,  at  least  much  of  its  vague  mysticism,  but  his  literary 
gem  seems  to  us  a  little  out  of  place  here.  The  picture  of  the  faith  which 
was  new  then,  and  is  old  now,  though  it  suggests  no  modern  counter- 
part separate  from  itself,  yet  seems  to  recall  the  pn)blems  of  our  day  a.s 
the  morning  recalls  the  evening  twilight.  We  are  left  somewhat  puzzled 
u  to  the  impresaion  meant  to  be  conveyed  of  Christianity,  which  the 
hero  docs  not  embrace,  but  in  supposed  martyrdom  for  which  he  dies, 
and  which  "^  seems  to  define  what  he  might  require  of  the  powers, 
whatsoever  they  might  Ije,  that  had  brought  him  into  the  world  to 
make  him  not  unhappy  in  it."  lie  is  impressed  by  the  image  of  "a 
young  maii  giving  up,  one  by  one,  the  greatest  gifts,  parting  with 
himself  and  that  deep  and  divine  serenity  of  his  own  raiud,  yet  from 
the  midst  of  his  distress  crying  out  tiputi  the  greatness  of  his  success, 
as  if  foreseeing  this  very  worship ;  "  yet  this  impression  is  no  domi- 
nant influence  in  his  nature,  and  we  are  left  to  understand,  apparently, 
that  he  stood  aloof  from  the  faith  that  Impressed  his  imagination  as 
from  some  rightful  lord  of  a  part  of  his  nature  that  made  u  claim  upon 
the  whole.  The  gospel  of  ^culture  will  not  blend  with  any  other 
gosjiel ;  we  arc  only  surprised  to  find  that  it  leaves  so  large  a  space  for 
a  possible  rival. 

The  two  novels  we  have  just  noticed  paint  the  confused  condition  of 
thought  in  our  day  better  than  many  an  essay  or  sermon,  but  in  a 
review  of  contemporary  fiction  we  have  no  excuse  for  longer  delay 
over  books  interesting  maiidy  from  that  point  of  view.  !Mrs. 
Ilumphrey  Ward's  pleasant  auil  popular  novelette  leads  us  to  auotber 
region.  From  the  similarity  of  the  title,*  and  some  other  reasons 
quite  as  superficial,  "Miss  Bretherton"  recalls'*  Miss  Brown;"  both  deal 
with  the  relation  of  life  to  art,  and  both  avoid  all  variety  of  incident, 
and  depeud  for  their  interest  on  the  deliffeatiou  of  au  aspect  of  life. 
But  "  Aliss  Bretherton  "  is  as  free  from  the  vigour  as  from  the  un- 
pleasant  qualities  of  "  Miss  Brown,"  and  may  t>c  described  as  eminently 
*  "MiasBreUterton."    By  Mrt.  Uiimphrey  Ward.     1vol.     MocntUI&n  &  Co. 
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a  book  to  lie  on  the  drawing-room  tabic.  The  pleasautoess  of  a 
view  of  life  iu  wliicli  every  one  is  attractive,  liappy,  aod  rich,  anil  in 
which  the  principal  per&ouage  has  a  siipposed  actual  prototype,  has 
won  it  a  popularity  which  froth  a  critical  point  of  riew  is  some* 
what  bctow  tUc  approval  which  we  shoald  have  anticipated  being  able 
to  give  to  any  work  of  Sin.  Humphrey  Ward's,  and  we  arc  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  character-paiuliu;;;  there  is  hardly  a  speech  which, 
barring  unsuitahility  of  cirotirostance,  might  not  be  given  to  some 
other  than  the  actual  speaker.  However,  there  is  much  origin- 
ality  in  the  first  conception  of  the  heroine,  an  amiable  actress  whose 
beauty  has  won  for  her  an  amount  of  popularity,  rapidly  ebbing  aa 
the  story  begins,  which  she  iniagiuea  to  be  due  to  the  genius  slie  does 
not  posscRs-  But  witli  the  Btroke  of  a  harlequin's  wand  this  genius 
is  bestowed  on  her  when  we  are  half-way  through  the  book,  and  all 
that  comes  after  this  transition  illustrates,  to  our  mind,  the  miatake 
already  touched  on,  of  considering  genius  a  suitable  object  for  art. 
The  public,  there  is  no  denying  it,  is  of  another  opinion. 

We  are  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  stage  by  Mr.  James 
Payn's*  sparkling  picture  of  an  incident  of  the  past.     The  curioiu 
ta2«tc  of  the  eighteenth  century  towai'ds  literary  masquerade  is  ouc  of 
its  most  remarkable  peculiarities.  Cliattcrtou,  Ireland,  and  the  stranje 
impostor  who  called  himself  PsalmansKar,  each  seem  to  have  merely 
gone  further  and  further  in  the  direction  opened  by  Defoe  and  followed 
out  by  Southey  in  his  "Letters  of  Espriella ; "  the  notion  of  writing  at 
somebody  else  gradually  developing  into  literary  forgery.     The  deceit 
seems  in  the  liction   harshly  punished,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  the  poor  impostor  of  seventeen   which   makes  us 
angry  with  Mr.  Payu  for  having  given  him  so  much  excuse  (he  bad 
much  less  in  reality).     What  right  has  an  author  to  bring  over  hii 
readers  into  sympathy  with  an  unscrupulous  uonspiracy  ?     As  Out 
has  been  the  etTcct  on  one  reader,  we  should  think  the  book  must 
be  very  immoral,  and.  ns  it  is  also  entertaining,  it  ought  to  be  very 
popukr.     Its  vraificnU'lance  is  a  little  spoilt  by  the  hero  being  ooly 
seventeen,  but  thisi   i^   what    au   author   mu^t  expect    who    borrovs 
from  the  wild  improbable  ground  of  reality.    A  worse  piece  of  im- 
probability, and   one    for  which    history   indignantly    disclaims   lU 
responsibility,  not  having  provided   William  lleury  Ireland,  at  tliitt 
early  age,  with  a  mistress  to  be  either  cruel  or  kind,  is  that  the  heruine 
withdraws  the   heart   she  has  bestowed    on    the    poor  forger  on  the 
discovery   of  this   peccadillo.     The   night   which  sees   "  Vortigera" 
hooted  from  the  stage  by  a  crowded  nudicneo  at  Drury   Lane  sees 
William  Erin's  betrothed  rejoicing  over  his  being-  unmasked  in  time  to 
prevent  her  union  with  him.     This  is  what  a  woman  feeU  who  leamaof 
heartless  treachery  and  cruelty  in  the  man  she  loves  ;  it  does  not  sera  to 
us  a  kind  of  change  to  be  produced  by  the  discovery  of  what,  af^cr  alt, 
was  a  schoolboy's  trick  on  o  vast  scale.     A  generous  rival  is  the  only 
person  who  takes  a  merciful  view  of  the   hero's  sins;  it  is  to  hu 
generosity  that  he  csca])e3  premature  detection,  and  to  hia  charity  tlist, 
after  being  unmasked,  he  owes  the  means  of  livelihood.     U  is  dmp* 
pointing,  but  not  surprising,  to  find  that  nature  is  responsible  for  ibe 
impostor,  and  Mr.  Payu  for  his  generous  and  compassionate  benefactor. 

•  "  Tlic  Tslk  oUho  TowD."    By  Jaiaci  Pft>-n.    2  rok.    Smith,  Elder  &  Ctai. 
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The  excursioa  into  the  paat  is  altogether  a  very  refreslung  ouc  after 
the  endless  pictures  of  contemporary  life  we  have  to  contom plate,  aud 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  we  shall  have  from  Mr.  Payn'^s  crisp 
and  rapid  brush. 

Mr.  Collins*  is  an  equally  old  fricud,  and  his  lust  work  reminds  ui 
of  both  aspects  vf  this  fact.  We  perceive  some  aigns  of  wcariiici^s  in 
the  agile  hand.  But  we  notice  hia  last  novel  because  it  contains  one 
fine  idea,  of  which  he  has  hardly  made  aa  much  as  he  might.  The 
father  of  the  heroine  is  supposed  to  have  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
the  truth  being  that  he  has  been  found  at  au  iiiu  with  his  throat  cut. 
His  daughter  learns  the  facts  of  his  death,  vvbcu  the  story  is  half  over, 
as  far  as  they  are  known  to  any  one,  and  thereby  becoraefl  the  sharer 
in  a  much  greater  delusion  than  her  first  mistake  as  to  matter  of  fact. 
Her  mistake  oa  to  the  factji  of  his  death  is  unimportant ;  the  mistake 
as  to  its  whole  character  into  which  she  is  led  by  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  is  of  vital  eonscquence,  and  leads  to  another  deiith.  W'e 
could  suggest  to  a  yonng  and  vigorous  novelist  no  more  pregnant  and 
dramatic  theme  than  is  here  imperfectly  and  haU-coi»sciout.iy  worked 
out.  That  he  who  cannot  reveal  tdl,  misleads  when  he  reveals  a.  part, 
is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  lessons  our  age  needs  most  to  learu.  Would 
that  it  might  be  laid  to  heart  by  the  writers  of  other  books  than 
fiction ! 

The  critic  of  fiction  who  had  not  to  notice  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphaut'a 
novelst  would  indeed  have  lit  on  a  i-emarkablc  hiatus  in  her  inexhaust- 
ible activity.  The  least  vaiuablc  production  from  her  pen  is  better 
worth  notice,  .is  a  resource  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  than  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  have  to  notice  here.  Is  the  biographer  of  iidward 
Irving,  the  student  of  Dante,  satisfied  to  have  ft  said  that  one  nicks 
out  the  latest  production  as  the  surest  provender  for  the  invalid,  the 
ignorant,  the  idle?  At  least,  then,  let  her  give  us  liarmless,  if  she 
ceases  to  provide  us  with  nourishing,  fare.  She  seems  lo  be  quite 
aware  thai  her  stock  has  been  somewhat  exhausted  by  rapid  producliuii, 
and  has  tried  to  give  flavour  to  one  of  her  last  works  by  an  expedient 
which  is  quite  unworthy  of  her.  Sir  Tom  is  a  sheep  in  wolfs  clothing. 
There  is  a  continual  hope  of  something  pungent  held  out  to  those 
readers  who,  like  tlie  American  girl  described  in  that  clever  novel, 
"  The  liieadvvinners,"  pounce  ou  George  Sand's  novels  as  the  works 
of  "a  corrupter  of  youtli,"  and  find  "  La  petite  Kmlettc"  grievoualy  dis- 
appointing. After  hovering  ou  the  verge  of  impropriety  for  the  best 
part  of  three  volumes,  this  delightful  descent  is  denied  them,  and  they 
are  drawn  safely  back  into  the  realms  of  dull  conjugal  propriety  atid 
level  virtue.  Here  the  critic  has  a  right  to  remonstrate.  Paint  a 
man's  life  as  it  is  if  you  will ;  speak  of  its  temptations  with  the 
earnestness  and  the  solemnity  they  demand,  and  bring  to  bear  whatever 
strength  you  possess  against  them ;  or  else  write  fur  the  young  aud 
the  ignorant,  aud  never  suggest  what  you  do  not  propose  to  unveil. 
To  attempt  to  compromise  between  these  ideals  is  lo  unite  tlic  evils  of 
both.  If  schoolgirls  arc  introduced  to  a  woman  wliom  they  are  taught 
to  regard,  during  the  greater  part  of  three  volumes,  as  the  concealed 

•  "I  »y  No."    By  Wilkie  OolUna.     3  vol*.     Chatto  &  WimltiJi. 
i  "Sir  Tom."     By  Mn.  ULipbant.    3vols.    Loogmau  &  Co.     "Madam."     By  Mn. 
Olipbant.     3  voU.     LoiiguaDa  &  Co. 
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mistress  of  her  host,  it  docs  not  suddenly  purify  the  atmosphere  to 
tell  them  that  all  this  was  a  mistake.  It',  od  the  other  hand,  the  story 
is  iutendcd  for  mature  eye^,  why  this  much  ado  about  uothing?  We 
are  quite  aware  that  it  irill  prove  an  ap|>ctizing  stimulant  to  some 
renders,  but  not,  we  arc  sure,  those  whom  a  writer  like  Mrs.  Oliphant 
n'ishes  to  attract  to  her  Ijooks. 

We  must  lind  space  to  name  three  novels,  each  vvortiiy  of  lengthy 
notice  for  different  reasons.  "  Ramona  "*  brings  from  the  Far  M'est 
and  "  The  Poison  Tree  "+  from  the  Far  East  a  picture  of  life  allbrding 
tlic  novel-reader  a  rcfreahtag  contrast  to  hia  diuly  fare,  but  both  seem 
to  us  almost  unbearably  p.'Liufnl.  Wo  would  entreat  the  author  o^ 
"  Ramona,"  in  any  further  use  of  her  unquestionable  power,  that  she 
would  wring  our  hearts  less  cruelly ;  life  has  pictures  enough  of  the 
desolate  and  oppressed,  of  liard  prosperity  and  crushed  geutleness; 
let  art  keep  her  true  function,  and  relieve  tlie  imagination  by 
opening  a  vista  through  and  lieyond  the  darkness  and  failure  of 
actual  experience.  " 'j'he  Poison  Tree"  is  a  much  less  powerful 
novel,  but  as  the  work  of  a  native  Indian,  and  a  combiuatiou  of  a 
vivid  picture  of  Indian  life,  with  a  hint  at  that  deep-routed  sense 
of  the  evil  of  desire  which  lies  at  the  root  of  Indian  philosophy,  it  has  a 
no  less  keen  interest,  and  we  recommend  both  books  heartily  to  all 
readers  youthful  enough  not  to  dread  tears.  The  pathos  of  "  Mark 
Rutherford  "  :J  is  of  a  less  painful  kind.  The  sketch — -we  can  hardly 
call  it  a  story— is  full  of  sadness,  and  yet  relieved  by  a  breath  of  hope- 
fulness through  all.  and  by  a  continual  accompauiment  of  subtle 
and  keen  rellcctiou  that  lights  up  the  style  with  a  sort  of  star- 
light illumination.  It  is  evidently  fiction,  and  yet  the  interest  of  an 
actual  biography  sefftis  strangely  woven  in  with  it ;  it  blends  the 
attraction  of  a  real  self-revelation  with  that  of  a  work  of  art.  It  is 
the  sequel  to  the  supposed  autobiography  of  the  hero,  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  embodies,  if  it  does  not  actually  transcribe,  an  evidently 
real  and  iutiniiite  knowledge  of  some  phases  of  the  dumb  struggle 
that  goes  on  nU  around  us,  and  that  to  the  conventional  judgment  is 
associated  with  vulgarity.  The  reader  of  this  little  volume  chrses  it 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  pathos  lying  at  the  heart  of  all  that  is 
commonplace,  the  struggle,  the  pain,  the  yeai-nings,  of  that  part  of 
humanity  in  urhioh  thern  is  nothing  exceptional.  Fiction,  thus  occu- 
pied, seems  to  us  lo  have  louud  its  highest  vocation.  We  are 
made  to  feel  licrc,  just  as  we  do  in  life,  that  what  we  name  commou- 
plttce  is  in  fact  merely  the  objective  correlate  of  iuattcutiou,  and  that 
wherever  the  eye  i«  taught  to  see  there  it  disappears.  Wc  kuow  no 
lesson  that  the  writer  of  lictioa  may  more  profitably  exert  his  skill  tu 
teach. 

Julia  Wbdcwood. 

*  "  Itamona."    By  Helen  Jocluon.    2  vols.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

+  "Tho  Foiaon  Tree"  Ry  Itfinkim  ChaudraChfttterjee.  Translated  by  Miriam  S 
Knif^ht.     I  vol.    T,  Fiahor  Vuwin, 

;  "  Murk  llutlKirford'a  UelivcrAUce."  Edited  liy  bis  Friend.  RouUcn  Hliitucott 
I  vol.     Trtbner  &  Co. 
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Biography. — ^Tlic  second  volume  of  the  "  Dicliouary  of  National 
Biograpliy  "*  has  made  itR  apivearance  with  inatiBractory  expedition^ 
and  fully  maintains  tlie  liigh  fiuality  of  the  lirst,  and  perhaps  in- 
creasea  our  coiiHdence  in  the  editor's  Kkill  in  coping  with  the  diflieul- 
ties  of  his  task.  This  volume  carries  the  work  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  B,  and  the  must  important  arltelcs  it  contains  arc  a 
really  interesting  aceount  of  Anaelm  by  Canon  Stephens,  and  a  care- 
ful and  fair-minded  biography  of  Bacon  by  Professor  S.  R.  Gardiner, 
who  thinks  the  importance  of  Bacon's  political  lalwurs  and  ideas 
has  not  been  sutlicvently  acknowledged.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  himself 
writes  on  Jane  Austen  and  Madame  D'Arhlay,  Mr.  S.  L.  Lee  (at 
disproportionate  length)  on  Roger  Ascham,  ^fr.  Hutton  on  Walter 
Bagehot,  Mr.  C.  F.  Kcary  on  Arthur,  Mr.  T.  Walrond  on  Dr.  Arnold. 

TBAVEL.^Mujor  Johnson  \  may  be  able  to  tell  a  good  story  of 
travel,  and  sketch  a  very  tolerable  picture,  but  he  is  no  scholar  or 
arehteologist.  Considering  tiiis,  he  would  have  done  well  to  pass  over 
all  aixount  of  Athens  in  his  highly  "  erratic  uotes  from  the  Piraius 
to  Peath."  His  description  possesses  only  the  novelty  of  inaccuracy. 
Athene  and  liephiestus  are  disguised  as  Miuerva  and  Vulcan  ;  repeated 
mention  is  made  of  the  Temple  uf  Jupiter  Olympus  {>ilc)  ;  the  bronze 
statue  of  Athene  Promaohoa  is  described  as  being  of  gold  and  silver 
— possibly  by  some  confusion  with  the  cliryselcphantine  Parthenos; 
the  word  inetope  is  wrongly  derived,  and  the  use  of  a  plural  voice  in 
Greek  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  Uii>podromc  at  Constautinople  the 
author  saw  the  column  of  twisted  serpents,  which,  aaeveryhody  knows, 
was  set  up  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  Platteae,  and  8up|Kjrted 
a  dedieatury  tripod  ;  this  column,  be  casiially  asserts,  "  used  to  hold 
the  tripod  ol' the  oracle."  But  the  author's  enthusiasm  is  the  crudest 
part  of  Iiini ;  in  looking  down  upon  Athens,  be  tells  us  that  he 
"tried  to  realize  "  that  he  was  "  really  on  the  ground  where  Homer, 
Hpsiod,  Sappho,  Alkajus,  and  Pindar  had  tlourislicd ;  the  thought," 
he  adds,  "was  overwhelming,"  The  author  might  really  have  spared 
himself  the  shock  of  imaginations  so  erroneous.— Mr.  Augustus 
Hare's  "  Studies  in  KusBJa'''J;  is  a  kind  of  advanced  guide-book  to 
Russia,  meant  mainly  to  supply  the  tourist  with  fuller  information  than 
he  "will  find  in  his  Murray  or  Baedeker  about  the  meaning  and 
history  of  the  objects  of  interest  to  which  those  handbooks  direct 
his  attention ;  but  the  work  ought  also  to  be  useful  and  acceptable 
to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Hare's  studies  are  not  very  deep  or  exhaus- 
tive, nor  do  they  profess  to  be,  but  they  touch  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  and  give  on  the  whole  a  good  popular  idea  of  things,  drawn 
from  considerable  reading  and  six  uionths'  observation  iu  the  country. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  sketches  taken  by  the  author  on  the 
apot,  *'  under  the  fear,"  he  says,  "  almost  the  certainty,  of  arrest"— 

*  Edited  by  Leslift  Stephen.     Louilun  :  Smith,  Rider  &  Co. 

+  *'  On  the  Track  of  tlie  Crvsccnt."     By  Major  K.  C.  Johown,  M.A.I.,  F.K.Hirt.S. 
'Lod'Iqd  :  Uurvt  &.  Utackett. 

X  LonJun  :  .Smitli,  Klilt-r  ft  Co. 
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Under  the  title  of  "  Madagascar  and  France  "  *  Mr.  Shaw  has 
palmed  otf  upon  the  public  a  vast  deal  of  gratuitous  iuforniatioii,  uot 
always  in  the  best  English,  respecting  the  flora,  the  fauna,  the 
meteorology,  and  the  general  idiosyncrasies  of  the  island.  Quite  one 
lialf,  however,  of  the  book  concerns  itself  with  the  actual  subject.  The 
authorV  »ccauDt  of  the  uiii>crupiiloti»  enforcement  of  the  French  claims 
Upon  Madagascar  seems  to  l)e  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairnew  and 
moderation.  It  is  as  well  that  the  intolerable  discourtesy  shown  hy 
Admiral  Pierre  to  the  missionary,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Johustone  of 
the  Dryad — happily  repudiated,  iudced,  by  the  tVench  Qovemnient — 
should  be  act  down  once  for  all  as  a  modem  example  of  high-lianded 
contempt  for  international  etiquette  on  the  part  of  responRJble  officiaU. 
The  honourable  behaviour  of  the  Queen  of  a  "  nation  altogether  bar- 
barous"  in  nHording  the  French  residents  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
capital  through  the  Hova  Hues  to  the  coast  compares  favourably  with 
the  nngallant  attitude  of  monace  attsumed  hy  the  French  C'omiai*- 
aioncr  towards  the  ambulance  Hag  at  Tamatave.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  his  appeal  for  damages,  being  evidently 
careful  uot  to  make  too  much  of  \u»  private  grievances. — As  tasteful 
but  too  indefinite  sketches  of  some  Italian  scenes,  the  reading  o[ 
"On  Tuscan  Hills  and  Venetian  Waters"!  may  gaily  fill  up  the 
idle  hour.  Love  of  colour  is  the  author's  idiosyncrasy ;  but  this 
is  allowed,  unfortunately,  to  obscure  the  writing  genorally,  whether 
it  is  gossip,  historical  notes,  or  description  of  life  as  it  is  in  the  sunny 
land.  The  style  of  dealing  with  scenery  is  exemplified  by  Linda 
Villari's  remark  on  Fiumalbo:  "  Seen  from  the  heights,  it  was  alwoys 
the  key-uole  of  a  symphony  in  grey."  But  the  Philistine  must  not 
l>e  too  eager  to  add  another  to  bis  victims,  for  there  is  much  that  is 
pleasant  in  the  volume,  the  articles  on  the  Palio  of  Siena,  on  the 
homes  of  the  plaster-image  men,  and  on  iiarga  being  perbapc  best 
The  seven  Venetian  pieces  are  more  enthusiastic  than  successful,  and 
there  is  a  fall  beneath  the  dignity  of  literature  in  the  personal  dctulls  of 
residence,  witticisms  included.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lemon's  illustratious, 
being  in  black  and  white,  canuot  be  expected  to  give  much  hint  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Venetian  glories. — As  a  volume  of  travel,  "  Sketches  ia 
Spain  from  Nature,  Art,  and  Life  "J  deserves  a  good  place  for  its 
praiseworthy  and  elaborate  effort  to  point  out  that  which  is  attractive 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  scenery  ofwhatis  too  mnc\i&t€nxtincoff^iiin,erm 
to  the  modern  view-hunter,  receives  graphic  description.  Mr.  Lomas 
cannot  decide  wheilier  the  many  churclies  or  the  few  greater  castles  of 
Spain  arc  the  more  attractive.  Beginning  in  the  North-west  at  Saa 
Sebastian,  he  goes  pretty  well  round  and  over  the  whole  country.  He 
is  most  charmed  with  Andalusia  and  its  Arab  architecture.  Of  his 
dealings  with  contemporary  life  his  notes  upon  Madrid  aod  Scvitlc^ 
with  their  bull-iigbts,  which  arc  the  worst  barliarism  of  the  Spaniard, 
may  he  considered  his  happiest  M'riting.  His  mannerisms  of  stylf, 
Buch  as  giving  a  half-sentence  for  a  whole  one,  are  very  irritating,  but 

•  "  Madagucor  and  Praucjc."      By  G.  A.  Shaw,  PJZ.8.    Loodoo  :  R«Uj^oi»  TnA 
Society. 

+  "  Oa  Tuicou  nilb  And  Veaeti&u  Wat«ra. "    By  Linda  VUIari,    London  :  T.  Fuber 
Dowiii. 

*  "  vSkeiches  in  Spaiii  from  Nature,  Art,  and  Life."     By  John  Lomat.     Ktlinlmr]^: 
Adam  &  CluirW  ItlAck.     London  :  Longmans,  Ureen  &  Co. 
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hitt  good  f&ith  as  a  traveller  covers  tliCMC  and  other  sins  of  the  prolix 
kind.  The  IkmU  is  the  opposite  of  disappointing.  It  gives  munh  new 
light  as  to  pictures  of  masters  in  the  cathedrals. 

MiscELLA^TEOLS. — "The  Patriarchal  Theory"*  is  a  kind  of  fore- 
runner of  the  work  on  prc-hiRtorie  society  on  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  Jf. 
McLennau  was  long  engaged,  and  is  meant  to  clear  the  way  for 
Mr.  McLennan's  own  theory  by  a  preliminary  refutation  of  the  com- 
peting theory  of  Sir  Henr^'  Maine.  It  is  based  on  the  ideas  and  papers 
of  Mr.  McLcuuan,  and  some  of  the  chapters,  especially  a  striking 
and  important  one  on  tht:  origin  of  agnation,  were  written  by  himself, 
but  the  rest  has  been  written,  partly  with  his  co-operation  but  mostly 
without  it,  by  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Donald  JlcLcnnan,  who  has 
conducted  the  argument  with  much  ability,  and,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  with 
complete  success.  He  goes  over  the  evidence  ou  which  Sir  H.  Maine 
relies  for  the  existence  of  patria  poteelan  among  the  Hebrews, 
Hindoos,  Tri«h,  Slavs,  and  other  races,  and  showB  very  conclusively 
that  the  patriarchal  family  with  the  characteristics  attributed  to  it  by 
Sir  H.  Maine  existed  nowhere  save  in  Rome,  and  there  only  in  an  age 
far  from  primeval,  and  that  in  every  case  there  is  evidence  of  other  or 
earlier  forms  of  the  family.  Whether  Mr,  McLennan'a  own  theory 
will  prove  satisfactory  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  all  events  he  has 
cleared  the  ground  for  its  consideration  by  the  disproof  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine's. — There  catr  liardly  be  a  more  enterprising  journalist  and 
bookmaker  than  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy-  It  seems  that  he  owes  the 
idea  of  his  new  work,  "  A  l)iary  of  Two  Pfirliaments."*  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  who  has  therefore  the  honour  of  its  dedication.  The  first  volume, 
covering  IS?-!— I«ti0,  with  the  subtitle  "The  Disraeli  Parliament,"  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  second,  diiiriKing  the  Gladstone  Parliament,  not 
yet  concluded.  Whether  articlps  gf  personal  gossip,  some  of  which 
have  appeared  in  society  journals,  deserve  consideration  as  literature 
may  be  a  question  needing  discussion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  amusement  and,  it  may  be  added,  indirect  instruction  which  can 
be  gathered  from  this  bulky  compilation  of  parliamentary  incident  and 
personal  peculiarities.  Not  the  least  amusing  study  is  the  mind  of 
this  parodist  of  an  indeBnite  number  of  years  past  and  to  come.  To 
be  compelled  to  extract  fun  out  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  as  a 
daily  and  uit^htiy  task  might  be  considered  the  acme  of  writing-tor- 
ture.  Skilful  future  biographers,  however,  may  he  able  to  extract  from 
these  diaries  useful  details  of  the  stature,  oddities,  and  general  pecu* 
liarities  of  what  political  celebrities  have  come  under  Mr.  Lucy's  eye. 
He  must  feci  the  grandeur  of  Uhadamanthus  within  him  as  he  makc« 
or  mars  reputations  by  this  doubtful  weapon  of  literature. — If  the 
author  of  '*  Society  in  London  "*  be  a  foreigner,  he  at  least  uses  the 
peu  and  spectacles  of  an  Kiiglish  society  journalist,  or  probably  more 
than  one,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  penetrating  judgments 
of  one  part  of  the  book  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  ratlicr  ridi- 
culous ones  of  another.     Its  sketches  of  men  and  things  are  clever, 

*  BkMd  on  the  papcra  of  tho  Into  .Tubn  Farguaon  Mclioanan.  Etlited  iluiI  Camjilcted 
Ijy  Doniiil  MoI*imiiii,  M.A.,  of  the  Inocr  Tcmjilc,  Biirri»tcr-at-Low.  Loniiou  :  Mac- 
millJui  &  Co. 

t  "  A  Diary  of  Two  t'lu-UaraenU. "  By  Henry  TV.  Locy.  "  The  Diiracli  Pwliameiit> 
2S74-IS80."     London:  CukU  &  Company,  Limited. 

X  By  A  Forcifjii  Resident.     Laodan  ,  Cltatto  &  Witiilua, 
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Under  tlio  title  of  "  Madagascar  aud  France "  *  Mr.  Shaw  hu 
palmed  oil'  U|>oii  the  public  a  vast  deal  of  gratuitous  information,  uoc 
always  ia  the  best  English,  respecting  the  flora,  the  fauna,  the 
meteorology,  and  the  general  idiosyncrasies  of  the  island.  Quite  one 
half,  however,  of  the  hook  coucenis  itself  with  the  actual  subject.  The 
author's  account  of  the  nnBcrupulouR  enforcement  of  the  French  claimi 
upon  Madagascar  seems  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  faimew  and 
moderation.  It  is  as  well  that  the  intolerable  discourtesy  Bhown  by 
Admiral  Pierre  to  the  missionary,  as  well  as  to  Captain  Johustone  of  fl 
the  Dryad — happily  repudiated,  indeed,  by  the  French  Government —  " 
should  be  set  down  once  for  all  a.s  a  modem  example  uf  high-handed 
contempt  for  international  etiquette  on  the  part  of  responsible  official*. 
The  honourable  behaviour  of  the  Queen  of  a  "  nation  altogether  bar- 
barous" in  afturding  the  French  residents  a  safe-conduct  from  the  M 
capital  throngh  the  Hova  lines  to  the  coast  compares  favourably  with  V 
the  ungaLlaut  attitude  of  nieuace  assumed  by  the  French  Commi>- 
sioner  towards  the  ambulance  Sag  at  Tamatave.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
silent  on  the  subject  of  his  appeal  for  damages,  being  evidently 
careful  not  to  make  too  much  of  his  private  grievance*. — As  tasteful 
but  too  indefinite  sketches  of  some  Italian  scenes,  the  reading  of 
"On  Tuscan  Hills  and  Venetian  Waters "f  may  gaily  fill  up  the 
idle  hour.  Love  of  colour  is  the  authors  idiosyncrasy ;  but  this 
is  allowed,  unfortunately,  to  obscure  the  writing  generally,  whether 
it  is  gORsip,  historical  notes,  or  description  of  life  as  it  ia  in  the  sunny 
land.  The  style  of  dealing  with  scenery  is  exemplified  by  Linda 
Villari's  remark  on  Fiuuialbo :  '"  Seen  from  the  heights,  it  was  always 
the  key-note  of  a  synipliony  in  grey."  But  the  Philistine  must  not 
be  too  eager  to  add  another  to  his  victims,  for  there  is  much  that  ii 
pleasant  in  the  volume,  the  articles  on  the  Palio  of  Siena,  on  the 
homes  of  the  plaster-image  men,  aud  on  iJarga  being  perhaps  best 
The  seven  Venetian  pieces  are  more  enthusiastic  than  successful,  and 
there  is  a  fall  beneath  the  dignity  of  literature  in  the  personal  details  of 
residence,  witticisms  included.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lemon's  illustrations, 
being  in  black  and  white,  canuot  be  expected  to  give  much  bint  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Venetian  glories. — Aa  a  volume  of  travel,  **  Sketches  in 
Spain  from  >lature,  Art,  and  Life  "^  deserves  a  good  place  for  its 
praiseworthy  and  elaborate  efTort  to  point  out  that  which  is  attractivt 
in  the  Peninsula.  The  scenery  of  what  is  too  much  a  tt:n'a  iTicof/ti  itn^tvta 
to  the  modern  view-hunter,  receives  graphic  description.  .Nlr.  Lomu 
cannot  decide  whether  the  many  churches  or  the  few  greater  castles  of 
Spain  are  the  more  attractive,  beginning  in  the  North-west  at  Sao 
Sebastian,  he  goes  pretty  well  round  and  over  the  whole  country.  He 
is  m0)*t  charmed  with  Andalusia  and  its  Arab  architecture.  Of  his 
dealings  with  coutempurary  life  his  notes  upon  Madrid  and  Seville, 
with  their  buU-iights,  which  are  the  worst  barbarism  uf  the  Spaniard, 
may  be  conaideied  his  happiest  writing.  His  mannerisms  of  sty^e, 
such  as  giving  a  half-sentence  for  a  whole  one,  are  very  irritating,  but 

*  *'  HodagMcar  and  Fnaec."  By  G.  A.  Sltaw,  F.Z.S.  Loodoo  :  Bclisiow  Tnd 
Sociflty, 

+  "  Cd  Tiucaii  Hiills  and  Venetiui  Waten."  By  Lioda  VilUri.  Umdon  :  T.  Ftib«r 
Uuwiq. 

t  "  Sketchcf  ill  Spain  from  Nature,  Art,  and  IJf«."  By  JoliD  Loom.  Rdtobufgli: 
Adam  &.  C'liarlea  Bluck.     London  :  Locgauas,  Greea  &  Co. 
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his  good  faith  as  a  traveller  covers  these  and  other  sins  of  the  prolix 

[kind.  The  Iwok  is  the  oppostite  of  disappointing.  It  gives  much  ucm* 
light  aa  to  pictures  of  mai<ters  iq  the  cathedrals. 

MisoEu.ANKois. — "The  Patriarchal  Theory "•  is  a  kind  of  fore- 
ronner  of  the  work  on  prc-histohc  society  ou  which  the  late  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLcunoQ  was  long  eiigaged,  and  is  meant  to  clear  the  way  for 
Mr.  McLcuuau's  own  theory  by  a  preliminary  refutation  of  the  com- 
peting theory  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  It  is  based  on  the  ideas  and  papers 
of  Mr.  McLennan,  and  some  of  the  chapters,  especially  a  striking 
and  important  one  on  the  origin  of  agnation,  were  written  by  himself, 
but  the  rest  has  been  written,  partly  with  his  co-oi>eration  but  mostly 
without  it,  by  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Donald  McLennan,  who  has 
conducted  the  armament  with  much  ability,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with 
complete  success.  He  goes  over  the  evidence  oa  which  Sir  H.  Maine 
relies  for  the  existence  of  pairla  ]H>t€sta8  among  the  Hebrews, 
Hindoos,  Irish,  Slavs,  and  other  races,  and  shows  very  conclusively 
that  the  patriarehal  family  w-ith  the  characteristics  attributed  to  it  by 
Sir  H.  Maine  existed  nowhere  save  in  Rome,  and  there  only  in  an  age 
far  from  primeval,  and  that  in  every  case  there  is  endence  of  other  or 
earlier  forms  of  the  family.  Whether  Mr.  McLcunaii's  own  theory 
will  prove  satiafaotory  remains  to  be  aeen,  but  at  all  events  he  has 
cleared  the  ground  for  its  con<hi deration  by  the  disproof  of  Sir  Henry 

.Maine's. — There  can  hardly  be  a  more  enterprising  journalist  and 
bookmaker  than  Mr.  Henry  ^V.  Lucy.  It  s-ccraa  that  he  owes  the 
idea  of  his  new  work,  "A  Diary  of  Two  Parliaments,"*  to  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  who  has  therefore  the  honour  of  its  dedication.  The  first  volume, 
covering  ]s7t-l>iSQ,  with  the  sub-title  "The  Disraeli  Parliament/'  is 

I  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  diarizing  the  Gladstone  Parliament,  not 
yet  concluded.  VViiethcr  articles  gf  pcrsoual  gossip,  some  of  which 
have  appeared  in  society  journals,  deserve  consiileration  as  literature 
rnav  be  a  question  needing  discussion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  amusement  and,  it  may  be  added,  indirect  instruction  which  can 
he  gathered  from  this  bulky  compilation  of  parliamentary  incident  and 
personal  peculiarities.     Not  the  least  amusing  study  is  the  mind  of 

I  this  parodist  of  an  indefinite  number  of  years  past  and  to  come-  To 
be  compelled  to  extract  fun  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
daily  and  nightly  tusk  might  be  considered  the  acme  of  writing-tor- 
ture. Skilful  future  biographers,  however,  may  Ik  able  to  extract  from 
these  diaries  useful  details  of  the  stature,  oddities,  and  general  pecu- 
liarities of  what  political  celebrities  have  come  under  Mr,  Lucy's  eye. 
He  must  feel  the  grandeur  of  Ilhadamanthus  within  him  as  he  makes 
or  mars  reputations  by  this  doubtful  weapoa  of  literature.— If  the 
author  of  "  Society  iu  Louduti"*  be  a  foreigner,  he  at  least  uses  the 
pen  and  spectacles  of  an  English  society  journalist,  or  probably  more 
than  one,  for  it  is  ditHcult  to  believe  that  the  penetrating  judgments 
of  one  part  of  the  book  come  from  the  same  source  as  the  rather  ridi- 

I  culous  ones  of  another.     Its  sketches  of  men  and  things  are  clever, 

*  Band  QD  the  pepcn  of  fcho  lato  Jobn  F«rgii>OD  McLennan,  l-^t^d  nod  Completed 
by  Donald  MoLsmuo,  M.A.,  of  tlio  Inner  Tcm[ile,  Barri&Uir'at-Law.  LondoD  :  Msc- 
millfn  &  Co. 

t  "  A  I>iftry  of  Two  pArUuDUttA."  By  H«nry  W.  Ucy.  "  Tbfi  Dkruli  rwUineut, 
1B74-1880."     Ixindon:  CauvLi  &  CompntiT,  LiinittMl. 

;  B7  A  Foreign  R««i'lent.     Ixjodo-i :  (.'tiattrt  k  Windns. 
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though  unequal,  but  as  far  from  foreign  ways  of  thinking  as  from  foreiKn 
idioms  of  speech.  13y  society  it  means  the  people  to  be  met  with  iu  buu»n 
^ited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  W'alea,  aiid  this  definition  happily 
furnishes  range  enough  to  inchide  most  kinds  of  notabilitie»  in  Ijondon. 
— Mr.  Marvin's  "Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat"*  will  be  widely 
read  at  the  present  crisis,  because  the  writer  has  an  unusual  mastery 
of  the  facts,  and  describes  the  present  aitualion  with  much  cleamen 
and   force.      While  regarding   Russian   advance  in  Central   Asia  up 
till  now   as  involving  no   menace  to  British  interostA,  he  strong 
advocates   a  decisive  and  final   resistance  to  any  further  advance. 
Among   the   moat   interesting   parts   of   the   book   arc    the    rciKt: 
it    contains     of    the    author's    couvcrsations     with    Skobeleff    and 
other  Rnssian  olHcers. — Archdeacon  Farrar  has  struck   upon  an  idea 
that  is  as  useful  as  it  is  novel  in  the  series  of  discourses  which  he  h&t 
delivered  on  each  of  the  books  of  the  Is'ew  Testament,  and  which  he 
has  now  published  under  the  title  of  ''The  Messages  of  the  Books.''t 
His  object  is  to  describe  the  specinl  character! sties  and  teaching  of  eaclt 
separate  book,  considered  in  relation  to  the  age,  purpose,  and  condi. 
tionsundcrwhich  itwas  written, and  thus  to  encourage  a  more  thoroujfh 
and  historical  knowledge  of  Scripture  than  can  be^t  from  the  ordinary 
pulpit  custom  of  discoursing  on  isolated  texts.     X)r.  Farrar  has  worked 
out  his  idea  admirably,  and  the  book  may  be  cordially  commended  at  J 
at  once  engaging  in  its  style  nnd  furnishing  a  more  solid  comprebeu-fl 
sion   of    lloly    Scripture. — Mr.   J.  A.  Farrer  writes  au    interesting 
book  on  "Miiitai'y  Muunei-s  and   Customs,"^  aud   wishes  it  to  be 
regarded    as    a    contribution    of   materials    to   a   special    brand   of 
sociology  for  which  he  invents  the  name  "  bellolc^."     The  book  is 
a  collection  of  appropriate  facts,  with  such  explanatory  remarks  as  tlie 
author  tinds  necessity  or  means  of  making.     He  does  not  group  tliom 
in  the  best  poHsiblc  way,  nor  docs  he  always  get  at  the  bottom  ol' tlieir 
meaning,  and  the  book  will  seem  too  much  of  a  vtieTeojiinin-ni.gathfYui!^ 
about  war ;    but    it  will  well  repay  reading. — The  goodly  volnmc} 
in  which  Mr.  Thornton  docs  honour  to  his  old  school  contains  very 
much  that  will  commend  it  widely  beyond  the  Umits  of  Harroriso 
sympathies.     All  the  world  may  perhaps  not  care  to  investigate  tuo 
curiously  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  worthy  founder,  Jofaa 
Lyon,  was  a  landed  dignitary  or  only  a  struggling  peasant ;  but  scliool 
stories  of  Peel  aud  Palmerston,  Byron  and  Sheridan,  deserve  more 
than  partisan  popularity,     if  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  a  bool 
stamped  on  every  page  M-ith  loyal  enthusiasm^  it  is  tbat  scarcely  uj 
allusion  is  made  to  the  attainment  of  those  university  honours  wbidi 
arc  generally  considered  to  be  the  visible  sign  of  scholastic  succtn. 
The  writer  is  always  concerned  in  discussing  the  nuniericul  status  vl 
the  school,  or  in  publishing  the  titles  aud  offices,  parliament:ir}- tir 
ecclesiastic,  that  accrued  to  old  Harrovians  ;  but  neglects  to  tell  bw 
Harrow  stood  Irom  time  to  time  with  regard  to  other  schools  in  lh(« 
contests  whose  results  are  more  immediately  influenced  by  the  eSbet  of 
scholarly  teaching.     As  might  be  cx|)cetcd  from  Mr.  Thornton,  tbcrf 
is  D  '**»"7ter  on  Harrow  cricket,  which  will  not  fail  of  appredalioD. 


I 
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Dbab  Sir.— WiD  you  kindly  allow  me  to  write  »  low  lian  in  r^uly  to  tho  oWr- 
vatioiuof  Mr.  8i>eacer  abont  my  article  on  hii  reoaot  bnbUutioQ,  "Tho  Mu  vmtu 
Th©  State." 

I  un  awre  thnt  Mr.  Spcoeer  ia  xwj  desirouB  ttut  th«  lot  or  the  vorkinj;  eliuai  ahonld 
be  ajnelioratttil.  Only,  he  myi  that  this  ooght  not  to  be  effected  by  Ibe  "  regulative- 
cocrciTc"  KCtion  of  the  Stst«.  I,  on  tho  contrary.  «m  of  opinioa  that  thia  actiou  is 
ioiiispctisahlu,  )>ecausa  .1  succressioti  of  historical  facta  hu,  m  nearly  all  oouDtiii^,  led 
to  Kuch  arrat  inequality  of  conJitions  tliat  the  alwoluto  (aUicz  fnire  system,  rcconi- 
laecdcd  by  Mr.  Spenoer,  laadi  iiot  to  vbat  his  couipleta  optimiiiu,  barrovrvd  from 
orthodox  rconomy,  itulucea  him  to  bc-lieve  in — that  is  to  lay,  tviuitabli;  remuttorntiou 
for  aen-ic«  rendered — but  to  the  QXploitatton  of  tho  poor  by  the  rich,  hoirever  maoh 
tho  hol'Iers  of  land  and  capital  may  be  animatod  by  feelings  of  charity. 

For  instaD«e,  the  cdacatian  of  tho  masscf  i«  a  matter  of  aoccssity  in  n  democracy: 
and  if  the  majority  of  the  gwofile  uaimot  afri>r\l  to  Mod  their  ehilitr«n  to  achool,  th« 
Stat4.^  must  defray  the  eoqt.  und  nodortulte  thu  general  oivaniiatiun  of  tho  education 
a]rst«m,  iu  this  way  preparing  the  advent  of  a  more  ratioaal  aoctal  stale,  vbere  its 
faootions  u-ill  be  liitiiCed  u>  ctitaldinhiiiK  a  reign  of  juatioe. 

Mr.  Speooer  scvrna  surpriaod  that  f  mention,  ae  a  refatation  of  bis  thoorica,  that 
soienc«  and  reason  oii^ht  to  6x  the  limiti  uf  Su:e  intorventioo,  whou  in  all  bis  works  he 
has  strongly  insisted  ctn  this  point.  As  I  havo  prcvioiwly  stated,  wo  were  in  roaltty  of 
the  uinu  opinion  on  tho  subject.  Only  in  the  paaiage  oonmeDcitig  with  theao  vronU  : 
"  WVrc  all  Kngliiihiiiett  now  nuked  "  (pa^i;  85,  "The  Man  ctrtuM  l*he  State"),  it  is 
implied  that  the  TrilL  and  opinioa  of  the  pcojtlc  ihootd  make  the  laws  :  whereas  1 
tnink  thav  in  our  modern  deniocraoiea  the  suprcui«  authority  should  be  in  the  handa 
of  a  Senate.  "  the*ori^n  of  acieocc  uid  reason,"  as  Lord  Kusebcry  in  England  aud  the 
Marquis  Alficri  in  Itily  recently  expilaiood,  and  as  already  exists  iu  a  oortaiii  meunro 
iu  the  United  State*.  In  such  an  assembly  neod  I  say  that  Mr.  .Spencer  w-ould  certainly 
occupy  one  of  the  hl<;beit  places  ? 

Mr.  S|iencer  drew  the  dednction  frrim  tlio  pnssage,  "The  State  ahonld  nae  it< 
Icgitimace  means  of  action  to  establish  creater  e(|aality  araonp  men  in  proportioo  to 
their  inL-rilfi,"  that  I  L-miEidered  that  the  >tate  auj^ht  to  regiUato  wages  aud  salancs  after 
aiiciiuituble  scale,  and  he  adds  that  the  free  action  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  the 
best  uietltod  to  obtain  this  desirable  result  My  idea  wae  wholly  dilferent  to  this.  I  am 
quite  aa  rancli  convinced  as  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  State  cannot  posaibly  ixgnlnti-  the  rate 
of  wages];  bntlaws  can  be  made  which  10  far  e^aali»e  men'a  conditions  for  the  purpose  of 
{joc  contract  a«  to  leadtneqnitablDunderetAnditiga  and  arranKcmenta.  TliiB  cannot  be  the 
oase  under  existing  oroumttanccj.  Mr.  Spencer  pr^ivcs  tnia  moct  admirably  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  hi»  ".Social  Statin,"  which  I  refc'ried  to.  A  man  ia  owner  of  an  ontire 
island:  what  wunld  be  the  division  o(  the  protlnvv  made  lielwcen  this  owner  :uii1  the 
other  inh.\l>itants  of  the  island  ?  If  each  {-irty  is  dcairouii  of  making  the  best  bargain 
he  on,  which  i.s  but  natnral,  tho  workmen  and  tenants  wil)  probably  reoeive  jimt  what 
is  DecesHiry  for  them  to  live  upon,  and  the  proprietor  will  reserve  all  the  rest  for 
himself.  This  is  au  exiimple  of  Iroe  contract  under  a  nyi!tem  of  great  inequAlity.  Ia  it 
cqnttablc!  Moat  jvssuredly  not.  The  woritcrs  have  to  aoccpt  thr  mmimiiin,  nhereasthe 
indolent  enjoy  the  maximnm.  Freo  contract  ii  an  excellent  institution :  hot  is  the 
contract  ttvv  in  this  instance  7  I  am  dnnviiiiig;  a  pa^-ser  by  ealls  uut  to  me.  "  I  wdl 
save  yon  if  jou  nill  promise  to  hand  mo  over  ail  y<>D  poaaoaa."  I  accept  A  contract 
is  entered  upun,  but  it  can  h^nlly  ho  oalled  ' '  free.' 

Look  at  Norway  and  ;Vlpine  Switxerland,  where  each  family  has  some  small  pooses- 
aious  of  ita  own,  and  ia  couact^ucatly  free  to  oope  with  the  market.  What  a  contract  I 
In  this  instance-,  natiiniDy,  fr^^e  contract  leada  to  an  cquitabUi  arrangvnicnt.  Hero, 
again.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  borro^va  from  orthodox  economy  tbe,  In  my  opltuon,  false 
notion,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  deitiand  brinc^  aliout  an  arrangement  in  confonnity 
with  juatiee.  In  reply  to  my  statement  that  >lr.  Spencer's  ideas  are  rapidly  gaining 
gronnd,  my  illuBtriuua  epitonent  quotes  a  passage  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's,  in  whiuh 
he  says  that  the  title  of  "The  Manmrnu  llio  State"  shonldbe  alt«Ted  for  "Mr,  Sponcer 
•gainst  all  Knglond."  There  is  hore  some  confusion.  The  portions  of  .>fr.  Iletbert 
foeocer**  doctnnnt  which  arc  gaining  ground  are  tliOM-*  which  refer  specially  to  the 
tiarwinian  laws,  which  onght  rather  to  l^  called  Spencorian  Uwa,  as  Jlr.  Spencer  folly 
explained  theui  in  his  ".Snuia!  SlAtics"  in  K45I,  luid  flurwiii'a  'Origin  nf  Speciea"  was 
not  published  nntil  18SU.  1  think  that  this  tendency  to  apply  biotoffical  laws  to  hnman 
societies  is  mnch  to  I>h  regretted,  be<:an«e  it  does  away  witn  notions  of  right  :uid  with 
tbe  love  of  justice.  U  this  were  to  be  pnt  io  practice,  tbe  oelebnit4.il  "Id  motto  Victrix 
raiua  Dtit  ptacait  ttd  I'ic/a  Cu/ofii  would  no  longer  poueas  any  mewiing.  Men  would 
aay.  It  is  well,  and  of  utility,  and  therefore  juat,  that  tbe  strong  ahould  elimioato  the 
weak  \  therefofe  might  is  ri^t. 

Mr.  Silencer  complains  tlutt  I  {pve  it  to  be  understood  tluit  in  extolling  tho  law  of  the 
survival  of  tbe  titteat  he  was  "aavoeating  the  uatabliabmcnt  of  a  reign  of  injustice  in 
itk  moat  brutal  lorm."     I  never  for  a  single  second  had  such  a  thought.     1  am  well 
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aware  that  Mr.  Speoocr  hu  coneocnitcd  lui  wholo  existcnoc,  nod  oven  sactifieod  liia 
liealtb,  in  mwarchet  for  whtt  hfi  oounidcn  the  truth,  sJxA  boat  far  humuiity ;  bnt  it  it 
importuit  to  MCWtaiu  wliithvr  tliu  api>lic!«tu)ii  uf  Spi^iiceriaii  ur  ihu-winian  |aw«  would  be 
likely  to  load  ns. 

Mr.  ijp«iicer,  after  having  cxplaiiieil  in  mcmt  etrikips  temiA  the  jffocau  of  the 
eUminAtion  of  the  weak  in  the  etnigglo  for  food,  and  "  toG  fighting  iogcoend  m  the 
pwring  .teoaon,"  odds  ;  "The  idoal  tuan  U  the  man  ia  vhoiu  all  oooditiiuu  of  that 
accompluhmcnt  uv  folfiUed"  ["The  Man  T<Ftu4  ihc  State,"  p.  dT}.  it  u  then,  wc  m» 
clearly,  a  qnesiioti  of  tbtt  olinunatioD  of  the  weak  by  th«  itrong ;  bat,  aayi  Mr.  Hta-bert 
Spoocer,  I  inoaot  to  t^iesAt  <if  Uiosf  "  luduatrially'  itrong,  AOtiiiu  onder  tlii-*  t'lninre  of 
Uva  which  ordain  the  respect  for  free  contraota.  This  ii  preoiMly  wliAt  t  said  .  bnt  1 
drew  attention  on  this  auhjeot  to  two  points  iu  tho  exiabng  social  onlt-r  it 
ia  not  the  moat  active  in  industry  who  aecure  the  mott  for  themaelTca,  bot  the  idle  who 
live  in  comfort  and  plenty.  In  the  animal  kingdom  iraeU  ir.  lewarilvil  in  pruportioa  lo 
his  merits;  wbcrcaa.in  liumau  socicttca,  tbanks  to  certain  iiurtitutiooK — elavery,  serfdem, 
and  tatifund'ui — many  of  the  upper  clauea  live  on  the  fruit  of  tho  labour  of  tin 
^ruktcr  uiLuibcr.  The  appliuation  of  SlMUceriau  Uvm  wduld  only  tw  jiut  tberefocc  if 
eadi  individual abaped  b:8  own  destiny  ;  wberean,  us.  matters  now  stand,  ciril  anroBMioc 
determines  to  a  ^eat  extent  the  lot  irf  uearly  all  nf  n&.  The  proceae  which  aatoof 
ttnim^li  pre^'Bnt•  the  vttuitiou  of  the  species  and  favours  the  perfecting  of  the  race  u 
productiva  of  wholly  different  restUts  among  men,  for  "Uie  shouldering  aside  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong  "  is  not  in  favour  of  the  physically  Htran>;  ur  beautiful,  but  of  the  puwerfol 
and  rich,  and  too  often  of  tyrants  and  rascals.  Those  "  decrees  of  a  largo  and  far-seeing 
beuevoleuce,"  iDvaked  luid  lauded  by  Mr.  Sjieutser,  would  then  only  increase  the  already 
far  too  Doosiderable  mass  of  injustice,  withoat  prodnciog  any  progreas  throrat;b  oatanl 
aeleotion  as  in  the  animal  World.  If  it  he  really  desired  to  secure  such  UeaaiegB,  all 
social  iDititutiDns  which  form  an  obetaclu  to  the  struggle  for  czist«ooe  most  first  b* 
ftbdisbed.  We  see,  then,  tltat  sociology  was  wrong  in  introducing  into  b«r  domaiu,  by 
A  superficial  and  in  no  wise  seicDbific  asMlaulation.  uhnciples  and  laws  which  Batw^iBb 
thought  they  had  discovered  in  tlie  auimal  kingdom.  Mr.  Spencer  must  not  ■"'■g'nt 
that  i  wish  the  State  to  luuJcrtake  the  task  of  dislriuuting  charity  and  relieving  tbe 
^oor.  .i  am  even  less  exacting  th&n  be  ii  in  this  line.  1  only  ask  for  justice,  but  ftbMhii* 
justice,  in  the  fullest  sense  ot  Wm  tenii. 

Mr.  Spencer  on  this  point  concedea  all  in  the  last  paragraph  of  bis  reply,  wber*  b» 
writes :  "  Let  us  not  adojit  the  diBHstruus  puUcy  of  aetablishing  new  injuaticcs  fer  tbs 
purjicee  of  mitigating  the  mischiefs  produced  by  old  injiuliccs"  vl-MM'KMiiiUAitYKcvuttr, 
April,  page  616).  wbeo  there  has  eome  to  Iw  vstaLlushid  in  society  a  state  of  sodiciiiit 
e«juality  tor  eontncts  to  be  ruaUyfrocand  for  thosetu'oi'Mential  principles,  "toeacbiu 
liroportion  to  bis  merits,"  and  "  qui  uon  laborat  nee  mauducet,'' to  be  put  in  practice,  tbao, 
aihl  thenouly,  will  the  State  he  alile  to  rely  on  private  beuevultoicefot  the  relief  of  tbeaek 
andinErm,  who  will  be  far  less  nnmcrous  than  .it  the  present  time;  but  so  long  as  we  an 
&o  vor^'  iax  lemevud  from  this  idt-al  Loudiliuti  of  thingH,  thuro  is  a  great  work  of  repuatitB 
justice  to  bo  accumpllBlied,  wliicli  is  lo  raise  the  condition  of  tlie  working  elnwei  lo  sa 
lo  permit  of  their  usin^  the  ]iotitIcAl  rights  granted  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  baufii 
society,  aiul  U>  demand  boch  siK^ial  refomiH  iia  will  bring  us  nearer  to  a  ratter  ordvof 
things.  This  is  why  I  approve  of  State  inter^'ention  for  the  establishment  of  a  syrtcm 
of  general  and  even  obligatory  ■■■iucation,  for  the  protectiou  of  teoants  and  worbnsn,  if 
possible,  against  the  oppression  of  landlords  and  mAstera  ;  for  oxamidc,  the  ■gzarian  tan 
in  Irehtiid,  the  laws  TL^nlating  the  hours  of  labour,  the  working  of  minefl^  and  tke 
sanitary  arrangements  of  factoncs  and  workshop^i ;  for  facilitating  ibe  aoqmsitioa  cf 
landed  property,  and  more  especially  for  the  reconstituting  of  the  ooUectiTe  jtropar^  gf 
oommunea.  All  these  meaaures,  and  many  utberM  biwdeft — if  tbe  oonditiiius  uf  tocB 
be  such  ai  not  to  degrade  men  b>-  cacouraainR  idleaeas— arc  merely  acta  of  josties, 
not  of  Koucro&ity.  The  condemns:  ion  a  of  riebeii,  tbe  incessant  appeals  iu  favour  of  tbe 
poor  whivb  wc  find  in  the  Books  of  tbe  f 'ropLets  and  iu  tbe  Uovpcl,  sod  which  ^t« 
birth  to  feelings  of  Christian  oharity  and  cuiumisoraliou,  all  proceed  irom  tb*  petueiAiaa 
of  the  truth,  that,  us  a  uormal  order  of  things  dues  not  e&iat  in  auciety.  tlic  oooditwa  of 
the  victims  of  imperfect  tnstitationi  should  oe  improved  as  far  as  lies  in  o>ar  power.  It 
follows  then  that  when  sociology  attempts  to  apply  to  the  social  order  the  same  laws  as 
natuzalists  have  diacovercd  to  exist  iu  the  animjd  kingdom,  it  is  farther  removed  fron 
real  s>aienoe  and  truth  than  is  the  Gospel  when  it  teaches  ns  that  it  is  tlie  du^  of  the 
fortunate  in  this  world  to  l<;tid  a  bolpiiig  hand  to  tbe  nce'ly.  not  bv  giviuff  tbem  alns. 
but  by  reforming  inatitntions  so  that  each  may  become  the  ruler  of  oia  own  deatiiy. 

Gmilk  de  Iaxwixux. 


THE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 


r 


F  the   House  of  Commoos,  under  tbc  new  constilutioa  which  is 

abuut  to  be  given  to   the  country,  is  to  realize  the   expectation 

■  very  generally  entertained  that  it  will   do  more  efficient  work  than 

^  it  has  recently  been  able  to  ijcrform — nay,  if  it  ia  e¥Cti  to  maintain 

the  estimation  iu  which  it  la  at  present   IikUI — surae   changes  in  the 

mode  of  conducting  its  debates  and  iu  it«  rules  of  procedure  must 

unquestionably  be  made.      Of  late   it  has   shon^n   year  by  year  less 

and   less   power   to  central    \t&  business,  or  to  carry  into  effect  the 

undoubted  will  uf  the  majority  of  its  members.     The  preseut  Session 

of  Parliament  may  no  doubt  be  (juotcd  against  this  assertion,  uud  the 

Rcdistrihntiou  of  Seats  Bill  may  be  adduced   as   an  example  of  the 

power  of  the  House  to  make  satisfactory  progress  with  a  measure  of 

jie  greatest  magnitude  and  importance.   But  it  must  be  remembered 

It  this  has  been  effected  in  pursuance  of  an   agreement  arrived  at 

with  the  leaders  of   the   Opposition  in  order  to    avert  a  serious 

danger   which  threatened  the   House  of  Lords.     Though  compacts 

aacli  as  this  may  in  exceptional  cases  safely  be  made,  they  eimnot  be 

B  considered  to  be  a  satisfactory  or  constitutional  mode  of  conducting 

^  the    ordinary  business    of   the    legislature;    and    being    as    a    rule 

founded  upon   an  abaudonmeut  of  principle  by  one  or  other  of  the 

contracting    parties    they   could    uot    fail,   if  often    resorted   to,  to 

■  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  public  at  large  in  the  principle  and 
honesty  of  public  men.  During  the  debutes  in  committee  on  the 
Scats  Bill  the  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  many  members  of  the 
Opposition  by  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  between  the  Icaclers  of 
the  Government  and  those  of  the  Opposition,  by  which  alone  the 
progress  of  the  measure  was  secured,  was  on  sereral  occasions  shown 
in  a  marked  manner.  Not  only  did  they  abstain  from  voting,  bat 
VOL.  XLvii.  3  r 
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though  unequal,  but  as  far  from  forcigo  ways  of  thinking  as  from  foreign 
idiome  of  speech.  By  society  it  means  the  people  to  be  met  with  in  hoQses 
risited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Walca,  and  this  definition  happily 
furnishes  range  enough  to  include  most  kinds  of  notabilities  in  London. 
— Mr.  Marvin's  "  Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat"*  will  be  widely 
read  at  the  present  crisis,  because  the  writer  has  an  unusual  mastery 
of  the  facts,  and  describes  the  present  situation  with  much  clearne&s 
and  force.  AVhile  regarding  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia  up 
till  now  as  involving  no  menace  to  British  interests,  he  strongly 
advocates  a  decisive  and  final  resistance  to  any  further  advance. 
Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  are  the  reports 
it  contains  of  the  author^s  conversations  with  Skobelefl'  and 
other  Kussian  oflicera. — ArcJideacon  Farrar  has  struck  upon  an  idea 
that  is  as  useful  as  it  is  nnvel  in  the  series  of  discourses  which  he  has 
delivered  ou  each  of  tbe  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  be 
has  now  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Messages  of  the  Books."t 
Uis  object  is  to  describe  the  special  characteristics  and  teaching  of  each 
separate  hook,  conBidercd  in  relation  to  the  age,  purjwse,  and  condi- 
tions uiulerwhich  itwaB  written, and  thus  to  encourage  a  more  thorough 
and  historical  knowledge  of  Scripture  thun  can  be  got  from  the  ordinary 
pulpit  custom  of  discoursing  on  isolated  texts.  Itr.  Farrar  has  worketl 
out  his  idea  admirably,  and  the  book  may  be  cordially  commended  as 
at  ouce  engaging  in  its  style  and  furnisbing  a  more  solid  comprehen- 
sion of  Holy  Seripture. — Mr.  J.  A,  Farrer  writes  an  interesting 
book  on  "Military  Manners  and  Custonia,"|  and  wishes  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  contributiun  of  materials  to  a  special  brand  of 
sociology  for  which  he  invents  the  name  *'  bellology."  The  book  is 
a  collection  of  appropriate  facts,  with  such  explanatory  remarks  as  the 
author  finds  necessity  or  means  of  making.  He  does  not  group  them 
iu  tbe  best  possible  way,  nor  does  he  always  get  at  tlie  bottom  of  their 
meaning,  and  the  book  will  seem  too  mueh  of  a  vaereomniuw  guiherum 
about  war ;  but  it  will  well  repay  reading. — The  goodly  volume^ 
in  which  Mr.  Thornton  does  honour  to  his  old  school  contains  very 
much  that  will  commend  it  widely  lieyond  the  limits  of  Harrovian 
sympathies.  All  the  world  may  perhaps  not  care  to  investigate  too 
curiously  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  worthy  founder,  John 
Lyon,  was  a  lauded  dignitary  oi'  only  a  struggling  peasant;  but  school 
stories  of  Peel  and  Palmerslon,  Hyron  aiul  Sheridan,  deserve  more 
than  partisan  popularity.  If  any  tauU  is  to  be  found  with  a  book 
stamped  on  every  page  with  loyal  enthusiasm^  it  is  that  scarcely  any 
allusion  is  made  to  the  attainment  of  those  university  honours  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  visible  sign  of  scholastic  success. 
The  writer  is  always  concerned  in  discussing  the  numerical  status  o! 
the  school,  or  in  publishing  the  titles  and  offices,  parliamentary  or 
ecclesiastic,  that  accrued  to  old  Harrovians  ;  but  neglects  to  tell  how 
Harrow  stood  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  otlier  schools  in  those 
contests  whose  results  are  more  immediately  iutlueuced  by  the  effect  of 
scholarly  teaching.  As  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Tliorntoii,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  Harrow  cricket,  which  will  not  fail  of  appreciation. 


*  I>.Ti<loii:  F.  WAmeftCo.  +  London:  MAcmillon  &  Co.   ^  London:  Chatto  JcWinttoL 
a  ••  Harrow   ScLoul   uad    its    SurrtmndiDgi."      By  Percy  M.  TLorntou.        Luodoa: 
W.  H.  Allcu  &  Co. 
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Drar  Srn, — Will  yon  kindly  alloiv  me  to  irrite  a  faw  liaes  in  rd[>Iy  to  the  oltter- 
vntioiu  of  Mr.  Speocor  about  m/  article  od  bis  raccot  publication,  "  Tlio  Man  ra-*v4 
Tbe  Sute." 

I  am  nwarv  thnt  Mr.  iSpmcor  in  very  ilotimuH  lliat  thv  lut  of  tlic  working  claaacs  nhoold 
be  ameliorated.  Onlj,  be  •a^'s  that  thU  ought  not  to  be  ejected  by  the  "  rc^^tiUtive^ 
coercive"  nctiou  of  the  State.  T,  on  the  coutrary,  am  of  ojjinion  tliat  tlu!*  airtino  is 
indixpeasahle,  because' a  aucceasion  of  historical  facta  has,  in  ncarlj  all  countries,  led 
to  BTtcb  great  itief[aa]ity  of  comlitioiifi  that  the  absohito  taUnezJuirr  ayatoiti,  reoom- 
tuBnded  by  Mr.  Speucer,  leat^B  Qot  to  what  bia  aonipleto  optimiaiu,  borrDweal  from 
orthodox  economy,  ioclaccs  him  to  belioro  in— that  is  to  say,  equitable  rerauncrotiou 
for  service  rondorod— but  to  the  cxploiutioa  of  the  poor  by  the  rioh,  however  mnch 
the  hoMcm  i>f  land  nud  (.npital  may  be  aiiiuiabxl  }>y  ft-tflings  of  chnnty. 

For  ioitance,  the  c(!nc»tion  of  Uio  manes  i*  a  mitt«r  of  occessity  in  n  dcmocrAcy; 
aud  if  tlie  riLtjuEity  nf  the  [leoftle  canrot  afford  to  aend  their  children  t^  Hchool,  the 
Stat«  raiiftt  defray  the  cost,  ant)  undertake  the  general  org.iniicatioD  of  the  education 
aj-stem,  til  this  n-Ay  preparing  the  advent  of  a  more  rational  social  state,  urbere  iti 
functions  will  be  limitwl  to  LiBtAblishin^  a  roij^n  of  jiwtico. 

Mr.  Spuicer  acumi  surpriHcd  that  I  mention,  ai  a  refutatioa  of  hia  theories,  that 
■cienoe  and  rcaaon  oii^ht  to  lix  thti  limits  nf  istMv  inUtrvcution,  when  iu  ntS  his  works  he 
has  strongly  insisted  on  this  |>oIiit.  Aa  1  have  prcvioosly  xtated,  wo  wore  in  reality  of 
tbe  same  o|iinion  on  the  xiiliject.  Only  in  the  pasaagu  comwenoing  with  these  worda  : 
"  Wert-  all  Knglishtncii  now  nakod  "  (pa^-  y5,  "The  Man  "erfxa  The  State''},  it  is 
im^Jicd  that  tho  wilt  and  opinion  of  ttie  peojdo  shonld  make  the  biwa ;  whereas  t 
tiiink  thnt  in  uur  Mir)ik-rii  rlmiiucrncies  tbo  siiprciuu  aiithurity  itbtiiild  bo  iu  the  hands 
of  a  Senate.  "  thc*or<^n  of  scieoco  and  reason,''  as  Lord  Kosebery  in  Kngland  auj  th« 
ManjtiiB  AUivri  iu  luly  r;.-c4:-iitly  oxpbunvd,  nm)  aa  alrearly  exii(t«  iu  a  ocriain  mi;aJtiire 
ia  the  United  Suites.  In  socb  an  assembly  oeod  1  aay  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  certainly 
occupy  one  of  the  highest  places  ! 

Mr,  Sjienocr  drew  the  deduction  from  the  pa»agc,  "Tbi;  State  shonld  ose  ita 
legitimato  means  of  action  to  cst^bliah  graal«r  oqnality  amooL;  men  in  pn>pi>rtion  U> 
their  ini-ritji,"  that  I  wnsidcrvd  that  the  State  uu^ht  to  n;giilul<!  wagen  arnJ  sularius  after 
an  equitable  scale,  and  he  adds  that  the  free  action  of  the  law  of  demand  an<l  snpply  is  tbo 
beat  nii-llio<l  to  obtaiu  this  dusirablc  reauSt,  My  idea  was  wKnlly  difTerent  tti  thu.  I  ain 
quite  as  much  convinced  aa  Mr.  .Spencer  thnttlic  ^tatc  cannot  possibly  regulate  tbe  rate 
of  wagc«\  but  laws  can  be  made  which  bo  far  e<|ua]ize  men's  conditions  for  tbe  purpose  of 
free  contract  na  to  Icndtocqnitabloondcretanditii^snndarTmngcment*.  This  cannot  bo  the 
otM  under  exiFtin;^  circumataTicus.  Mr.  S;>eucer  proves  tbis  moat  admirably  tn  the 
ninth  idiaplvrof  ht!*  "  .St.H.'iiil  Stati'.-s,"  which  1  n-fiTred  to.  A  man  iit  nwuerof  an  vutire 
island  :  what  would  be  the  division  ol  the  pra<)uce  made  between  this  owner  .'vnd  the 
other  inhaliiiuntH  of  tlie  island  ?  If  eiich  party  is  deiiiniiis  of  making  tbe  best  bar;;ain 
be  can,  which  ia  bat  natiirat,  the  workmen  nod  tenants  will  probably  receive  just  what 
it  neooMan*  for  them  to  live  upoa,  and  the  propnou>r  wdl  reaorvo  all  the  rent  for 
himself.  'This  ia  an  cx-imple  uf  free  contract  under  a  system  of  great  inequality,  la  it 
cquilableT  }tInAt  mteurfilly  not.  The  workers  have  to  accept  th«  minimum,  uheresaUie 
iudolcnt  enjoy  the  maxitnnm.  Free  contract  ia  on  excellent  to"titution:  bat  is  the 
contnot  free  in  this  instance?  I  am  drowning;  a  pasner  by  ndin  rmt  to  mo,  "  I  will 
•ave  yoD  if  jou  will  proini^  to  hand  mo  over  iul  you  possess  "  I  accept.  A  contract 
ia  entered  npon,  hut  it  oan  hardly  he  called  ' '  free. 

Ixiok  at  Norway  and  .\lpino  Switzerland,  where  each  family  baa  some  small  posses* 
feioni  of  ita  own,  and  ia  consci^ui^ntly  free  to  cope  with  the  market.  What  a  contrast ! 
In  this  instance,  naturaliy.  freo  contract  li-ads  U^  nti  vijuitablu  orraDgcnicnt.  Hera, 
again.  Jtr.  Herbert  Spencer  borruwa  from  orthodo.T  ecnnoniy  the,  in  my  opinion,  falao 
itotioii,  that  the  law  of  supply  aud  demand  Itriiik's  about  .in  arraagcmeut  in  cotifonnity 
with  justice.  In  reply  to  my  statement  that  Mr.  Spencer's  ideas  are  r.ipidly  ([atuiag 
jnnund,  my  illuatrioas  opponent  {|Uotcs  a  paaa&Ks  of  Mr.  Frederic  Uamson's,  in  which 
he  says  that  tbo  title  of  "Tlie  Man  rtriita  'l*LoStite"  should  tie  altered  for  "Mr.  Spencer 
against  all  England."  There  is  here  aomo  confusion.  The  portions  of  Jlr.  liorbert 
Speuccr'a  doctrines  which  are  gaining  }^und  nro  tdoav  which  refer  sjiccially  to  the 
Darwinian  hiwii,  which  oui^'ht  rather  to  bo  called  Spcnceriaii  1aw»,  as  Mr.  Spencer  fully 
exphiuifd  tlii'iii  in  Iuh  ".Socml  :Statii.'it"  in  I -So  I,  ami  harwin's  "Origin  of  f^peeies"  was 
not  published  until  IS59.  1  think  that  this  temlency  to  api>ly  biolos;ical  laws  to  human 
eocietieii  is  much  to  be  regrt-tted,  hecniisc  it  does  uway  witn  notions  of  ri^ht  and  with 
the  lore  of  justice.  If  this  were  to  be  put  in  practice,  tliv  celebrated  oM  motto  I'icirix 
MkM  IftU  placuil  tetl  vieta  CatoHt  woalil  no  Ioniser  poasMB  any  BieMiing.  &Ioo  woub) 
Bay.  It  is  well,  and  of  nlihty,  and  therefore  just,  that  the  itntng  should  eUuimit«  tbe 
weak  :  therefore  might  ia  ri|(ht. 

Mr.  .Si>enoer  complains  that  I  give  it  Iu  be  nnderati>nd  that  >n  extolling  the  law  of  tho 
atu^'ivol  uf  tbe  fittest  be  was  *'advooBting  the  establishment  of  a  reign  of  injustice  in 
ita  must  brutal  form."     I  never  fur  a  single  second  had  such  a  Ibuugbt,     I  am  well 
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kware  tbat  Mr.  Speacvr  h&a  consecmted  liis  whole  existonoe,  imd  avao  ucritiocd  his 
health,  in  researchui  for  what  he  considcn  the  truth,  and  bvnt  for  hntiuuiity ;  Imt  it  i> 
iiii))ortuit  to  ueertftin  nrhithvr  the  application  of  Speuceriui  or  Darwinian  laws  would  bo 
likely  to  lead  ut. 

Mr.  iiipeocer,  after  having  explained  in  most  itriking  t«rmi  the  fwoceis  of  the 
eliiuiuatioa  of  Lbc  wenli  in  Uiti  struggle  far  fooil,  iuiil  "  tlio  fighting  no  general  in  the 
pairing  nason,"  adds:  "The  ideal  uan  ia  the  man  in  whom  all  conditioiu  of  that 
aooompliahment  are  falfil]«4"  ^'"Tli<;  Man  vevxita  Iho  State,"  p.  6;).  It  ia  then,  we  sw 
clearly,  a  qocation  of  the  oliminntiiou  uf  the  weak  hy  the  Etroug ;  hut,  ays  Mr.  Murbcrt 
Spenoer,  I  meant  to  speak  uf  these  "  industrioUy'  strong,  acting  under  tliv  vmpin.-  of 
lawa  which  ordaia  iJie  rMpect  for  free  contracts.  This  u  pniciae^  what  1  said  ;  but  1 
drew  attention  on  tliJs  Rubjoet  to  two  puiiitH  iJi  thv  vxiatiDg  siwial  iirdt-r:  it 
is  not  the  moat  active  in  industry  who  secorc  the  most  for  themselves,  but  the  idle  who 
live  ill  uoinftirt  and  plenty.  In  the  aiitiiiid  kingdom  vac\\  ia  rew&nled  in  proportion  to 
his  merits ;  whereas  ia  liiuoau  societies,  tbankx  Cu  certain  tDatitntiona — slaver}',  serfdom, 
and  laii/undia — many  of  the  upper  claues  Uve  on  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  the 
fircater  number.  The  applic-ation  uf  SiK.-uc4-rtan  Uwb  wuuld  oidy  bo  just  ihorefore  if 
each  individual  shaped  hia  own  dcatiny  ;  whercaji.  as  matters  now  stand,  civd  socoeiaka 
dftcniiuips  i»  n  j;ri-at  cxU:iit  tho  lut  uf  nvarly  all  uf  us.  Tito  proct'stt  whidi  MWfwn 
animals  prevents  the  vituttiou  uf  the  ■pocn.-H  and  favours  the  perfectiujif  of  the  race  to 
unijtiotive  of  wbiilly  diffKiuiit  rcKultsaiiionu  men,  fur  "  the  shouldering  aside  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong  "  is  mot  iu  favour  of  the  pbysically  ntroa^  or  beautiful,  but  of  the  [powerful 
and  ri>.h,  aud  too  itfteo  of  tjTants  and  rascalB.  Those  "  deore«a  of  a  largo  and  far-aeeiog, 
bcuoYoIenco,"  invoked  and  lauded  by  Mr.  ^^Jl4.1nccr.  wuiddtheu  only  inuruna«  tho  already 
tar  too  oooaulonblc  mass  of  injustice,  without  producing  any  progress  through  natural 
■eloctiea  ai  in  the  animal  w^rld.  If  it  bu  rtiilly  desired  to  secure  rdoIi  hti-siiogs,  all 
iodal  inrtitutions  which  form  au  obatacJu  to  tha  straggle  for  existence  mast  tirst  be 
■boliahed-  Wo  see,  thuu,  that  aociology  wan  wrong  in  intioducing  into  her  doinuiu,  by 
a  nperflcial  and  in  no  wise  scientific  asaimilation,  princiiiles  and  Jaws  which  oatoralista 
tlwiight  they  had  disouvered  to  tho  animal  kingdom.  Mr.  S]ioucer  must  not  imagine 
that  i  wiah  the  .State  to  undertake  the  task  of  distributing  charity  and  relieving  the 
pcMir.  I  am  even  loss  exacting  than  ho  is  in  this  line.  I  only  ask  for  justice,  but  abscdnte 
justice,  iu  the  fullest  sense  ot  the  term. 

Mr.  Spaikcer  on  this  point  concedca  all  iu  the  last  {aragraph  of  his  reply,  where  he 
writes:  "  Let  us  not  ailopt  t\iv  dtsastruutt  policy  uf  t-atabluthiiiiC  new  injiiatii^^  fur  the 
purgiose  of  uiitigatins  the  mischiefs  produced  by  old  injustices"  (toM  kmi-urauy  ILkvievt, 
Apnl,  i>Hgi-  ^l(j).  Wliiui  there  lias  cume  to  Iw  cAtabludied  in  society  a  stato  of  suUictcnt 
e^naLi^for  contracts  to  be  really  b-ee,  and  for  those  two  essential  principles,  "to  each  in 
Iiro|>Drtian  to  Ilia  merits,'' and  "ctuinun  laboratuec  manducct,*' tob«  put  m  practice,  tluai, 
and  then  only,  will  tlio -State  bo  able  tt>  roly  on  private  Ix-ncvolincb  (or  the  relief  of  the  siofc 
aiid  iiiiirui,  M-hci  will  be  far  less  iiumeroua  tbau  iitthi;  present  timo ;  hut  so  lonj^aa  we  are 
Kit  very  f»r  i^-niuvi<d  from  this  ideal  condition  of  tluQipt,  tlii:ri!  i!^u  great  work  of  reparative 
justii?^  to  be  aocamplJtJicd,  which  ia  to  rnisc  tbo  contMtton  nf  the  working  olaMoe  so  aa 
to  pi^ruiit  of  their  usins  the  political  rights  granted  them  in  such  a  way  a»  to  benctit 
society,  and  to  demand  snch  social  rpforuin  as  will  bring  us  nearer  to  a  oetter  order  of 
things.  This  is  why  I  approve  of  .'^tate  ]nte^^'entloD  for  the  establish nisnt  of  a  system 
of  genaral  and  even  obUgatoiy  education,  ior  the  protcctioQ  of  tenants  and  workmen,  if 
poBsihIo,  agaiust  thu  opprcssiuii  of  landhirils  and  mfLstom  ;  for  exomjdv,  tbc  agrarian  laws 
in  Ireland,  the  laivs  regulating  the  Lcura  of  labour,  tho  working  of  mines,  and  the 
BouiLary  arratigemcrta  of  factories  and  wurk«h<>p.H ;  for  facilitating  the  acijuiaition  of 
lauded  property,  and  more  especially  for  tho  reconstituting  of  the  collective  proper^  of 
oommucefl.  All  theae  maaiurcfl,  and  mauy  otbem  besides — if  the  oonditiona  i>f  them 
be  such  as  not  to  degrade  men  hy  encouraging  idleucsiS — are  merely  acts  of  juatioo, 
not  of  generosity.     The  condemnaiiona  of  lichca,  the  incessant  upcols  in  favour  of  the 

tiaor  which  wc  tind  iti  the  Books  of  the  Propbeta  and  iu  the  Uosncl,  and  which  give 
>u^h  to  fcelmcs  uf  Christta.n  chanty  aiid  cummisoralion,  all  proceed  from  tlta  perception 
of  tho  truth,  tltat,  as  a  uunnat  onlci  of  tlduu^  does  not  uxiHt  iu  society,  the  ooudition  of 
the  victims  of  imperfect  institutions  nhouldlK  imurMved  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  It 
follutvs  then  that  whon  sodology  attempts  to  apply  to  the  social  order  the  sauu  laws  aa 
naturaluts  have  discovered  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  farther  removed  from 
real  science  and  truth  than  is  the  Gospel  when  it  teachc«  us  that  it  ia  tho  duty  of  the 
fortuuitc  in  this  world  to  lend  a  hclpLug  hand  to  the  needy,  not  by  gi\*ing  them  alms, 
but  by  reforming  institutions  so  tlmt  bach  may  become  the  ruler  of  hia  own  deetiny. 

EWLE  SB  ItaVKUCVK. 
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IF  the  House  of  Cotnmous,  under  the  new  constitutiou  which  is 
about  to  be  given  to  the  country,  is  to  realize  the  expectation 
very  generally  entertaiuecl  that  it  will  do  more  ctficieut  work  than 
it  lias  recently  been  able  to  perform — nay,  if  it  is  even  to  maiiitaiu 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  at  present  lield — some  changes  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  its  debates  aud  iii  its  rules  of  procedure  must 
unquestionaltly  he  made.  Of  late  it  has  shown  year  by  year  less 
and  less  power  to  control  its  busiucssj  or  to  carry  into  effect  the 
undoubted  will  uf  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  present  Session 
of  Parliament  may  no  donht  be  quoted  against  this  assertion,  and  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  the 
power  of  the  House  to  make  satisfactory  progress  with  a  measure  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  and  importance.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  has  been  cfTectcd  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  arrived  at 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposilion  in  order  to  avert  a  serious 
danger  which  threatened  the  House  of  Lords.  Though  compacts 
luch  as  this  may  in  exceptional  cases  safely  be  made,  they  Cimnot  be 
considered  to  be  a  satisfaetury  or  coustttutional  mode  of  conducting 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  legislature;  aud  being  as  a  rule 
founded  upon  an  abandonment  of  principle  by  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  they  could  not  fail,  if  often  resorted  to,  to 
weaken  the  confidence  of  the  public  at  large  in  the  principle  and 
honesty  of  public  men.  Duriug  the  debates  in  cummittee  on  the 
Seats  Bill  the  violence  done  to  the  feelings  of  many  members  of  the 
Opposition  by  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  bct^rcen  the  leaders  of 
the  Govcrnmeut  aud  those  of  the  Oppositiou,  by  which  alone  the 
progress  of  the  mcasarc  was  secured,  was  on  several  occasions  shown 
in  a  marked  manner.     Not   only  did  they  abstain  from  voting,  but 
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tbey  voted  in  opposition  to  their  own  leader  vlien  he  was  lojallri 
carryiug  out  the  bargain  by  which  he  and,  so  far  as  party  allegiance' 
-was  coDccroed,  his  followers  were  bound.  Upon  one  occasioa 
indeed  nearly  all  his  usual  followers  who  were  present  when  tlie 
dirision  was  taken  either  left  the  House  or  voted  against  him, 
leaving  bim  to  walk  into  tbc  Government  lobby  accompanied  by  only  ■ 
two  faithful  supporters.  It  was  doubtless  couduct  !«uch  as  this,  and 
the  open  discontent  manifested  by  numerous  members  of  the  Con* 
scrvativc  party  at  a  meeting  at  the  Carlton  Club^  that  called  forth 
the  somewhat  bitter  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  his  malcontent  followers  "  appearcfl  to  have  short  memories/' 
Experience  therefore  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  unsafe  and 
nneonstitutional  to  have  frequent  resort  to  such  compromises  fur  the 
coudnct  of  public  business^  but  it  is  also  impracticable  to  do  w, 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  very  scnous  question  now  has  to  be 
dealt  with — how,  in  preseuee  of  a  more  or  less  scrupulous  Kugliah 
opposition  and  an  extremely  unscrupulous  Irish  oppositioo^  is  tb<^ 
business  of  tbc  House  of  Commons  to  be  carried  on? 

The  causes  which  chiefly  operate  in  preventing  the  due  condnct  of 
the  business  of  the  House  may  be  &aid  to  be  twofold — namely, 
disorderly  and  obstructive  conduct  on  the  part  of  members,  and 
certain  rules  of  the  House  which  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Id  tlic  Session  of  1882  the  disorderly  couduct  of  certain  members  i 
had  become  so  intolerable,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  offl 
bnsincss  so  determined  and  systematic,  bringing  the  legislative  work™ 
of  the  country  almost  to  a  standstill,  that  the  House  of  Commooft 
adopted  certain  new  rules,  which,  with  some  others  paxaed  ia 
the  two  preceding  years,  would,  it  was  hoped,  check  these  abuses. 
The  authority  of  tiic  f>peakcr  over  the  members  of  the  House  was 
strengthened  and  emphasized ;  a  power  of  bringing  debates  to  a 
close  was  taken  ;  aud  some  changes  in  the  forms  of  procedure  were 
made. 

In  some  small  degree  these  changes  have  been  successfnl,  but  by 
no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  answered  the  expectations  of 
their  framers.  Further  alterations  are  obriously  still  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  the  House  to  carry  on  its  work  with  the  same 
regard  to  progress  and  to  the  conduct  of  debates  as  is  insisted  ct 
in  courts  of  justice^  meetings  of  public  compauies,  and  all  other 
public  assemblies  in  the  country,  by  what  1  may  call  the  commou 
law  of  meetings. 

I  speak  of  the  new  rules  as  having  confirmed  and  emphasized  the 

authority  of  the  Speaker  over  members  for  the  enforcement  of  order, 

T  than  as  having  increased  it  ;  because,  though  in  some  respects 

did  increase  it,  yet  the  great  and  somewhat  arbitrary  powv  of 

speaker  for  this  purpose  had  been  previously  recognised  and 
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confirmed  by  divers  special  resolutions,  and  tlie  new  mles  served 
rather  to  rcmiud  hioi  of  bis  rcsponstbility  fur  order  and  of  his 
powers  for  maintaining  it,  and  to  assarc  him  of  the  support  of 
the  HonsCp  than  to  invest  him  with  any  novel  and  distinct 
authority. 

To  show  that  this  was  the  ease,  numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced.     I  shall,  however,  only  mention  two. 

In  HatscU's  "  Prccudcnts,"  in  the  section  treating  of  the  duty  of 
the  Speaker  in  keeping  order  in  the  House,  we  find  that  on  the 
1-lth  of  April,  1604,  it  was  held  "that  if  any  man  sjieak  iniperti- 
uently,  or  beside  the  question  in  hand,  it  stands  with  the  order  of 
the  House  for  the  Speaker  to  interrupt  him,  and  to  know  the  plea- 
sure of  the  House  whether  they  will  further  hear  him."  Also, 
"on  the  17th  of  April,  1601-,  agreed  for  a  general  rule,  if  any 
superfluous  motion  or  tedious  speech  be  ofiered  in  the  House,  the 
party  is  to  be  directed  and  ordered  by  Mr.  Speaker."  And  again, 
on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  same  year,  it  was  "  agreed  for  a  rule 
of  the  House,  qui  digred'Uur  a  maierid  ad  jwraonanif  the  Speaker 
ought  to  suppre^."  Thus,  by  what  I  huve  called  the  common  law 
of  public  meetings,  and  by  express  resolutions  of  the  House,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Speaker  already  possessed  sutHcient  authority  to 
enable  him  to  repress  disorderly  cuiiduct  ou  tlic  piirt  of  members. 
But  whether  such  authority  wsr  sufiicicnt  or  not,  the  new  rules 
emphatically  confirmed  and  added  to  it,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
restraint  of  members  dii^regarding  his  authority ;  and  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  under  the  able  and  vigorous  administration 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  the  disorders  which  have  of 
late  years  been  bo  ranch  on  the  increase  will  be  kept  within  bounds. 
Should  this  expectation  not  be  realized,  however,  some  further  mea- 
sures will  doubtless  have  to  be  adopted,  probably  by  distinctly 
investing  the  SiM?.iker  with  still  nior«  arbitrary  jwwer  than  he  now 
has,  and  by  visiting  disorderly  conduct  ou  the  part  of  members 
more  promptly  and  severely  than  is  now  done. 

The  more  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  by  the  Speaker  is 
objected  to  by  many  persons  on  the  ground  that  it  might  possibly 
be  attended  with  danger  to  freedom  of  debate ;  but  though  there  is 
doubtless  a  possibility  of  such  a  result,  it  appears  to  be  so  remote  as 
to  be  almost  visionary,  and  to  be  of  little  moment  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  constantly  caused  to  free,  full  and  calm  discussion  by 
unchecked  disorder,  personal  disputes  and  obstructive  tactics.  Those 
who  have  attcudcd  closely  to  the  pi'occedings  of  Parliament  will,  I 
am  sure,  have  observed  that  so  far  from  being  dispuacd  arbitrarily  to 
exercise  their  authority,  the  tendency  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  rather  in  the  dircctiou  of  hcaitutiug  avoidance  than  of 
arbitrary  interference  in  eases  in  which  the  conduct  of  members  is 
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coucerned  ;  aud  of  late  years  especially  there  have  been  frequent 
iuatuuccs  wlic;rc  tlic  want  uf  a  severe  check  on  wantou  intcrru[)tioa 
and  deliberate  insolence  on  the  part  of  certain  membera  has  been 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  danger  to  the  free  aud  full  disc^ussion  of  measures  does  not,  I 
think,  so  much  arise  from  the  possible  iuterfereuce  of  the  Speaker  la 
the  maintenance  of  order  as  from  their  postponement  by  the 
various  modes  of  obstruction  from  the  early  or  middle  part  of 
the  Session,  when  alone  there  is  a  possibility  of  their  receiving  full 
consideration,  to  the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  Session,  when 
they  arc  cither  abandoned  or  passed  after  little  or  no  consideration 
or  debate,  and  often  almost  without  notice.  Tt  ia  true  that  the 
abandonment  of  most  of  the  Bills  brought  before  Parliament  is  of  little 
consequence,  though  some  even  of  the  most  doubtful  might  with 
advantage  Iiave  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  House.  But 
it  generally  happens  that  a  few  of  these  delayed  measures,  either  from 
sonic  urgent  necessity  or  from  a  general  demand,  have  to  be  passed 
before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and,  like  the  rest,  they  have  been 
put  off  from  time  to  time  ;  but  now  they  must  be  pressed  forward. 
The  majority  of  members  have  left  town  ;  those  who  remain  are  eager 
to  bring  the  Session  to  a  close,  and  give  but  little  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  measures  submitted  to  tlicm  ;  compromises  of  ques- 
tionable clauses  are  arranged  iu  the  lobbies  instead  of  after  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  and  the  Bills  become  law  withoat  that  full  con- 
sideration which,  but  fur  obstruetiun  at  the  earlier  j)criod  of  the 
Session,  they  would  certainly  have  received;  and  only  too  frequently 
they  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  some  early  aucceeding  Session 
of  ParHaraent  in  the  form  of  Amendment  Bills. 

One  of  the  rnlcs  adopted  by  the  Huuse  iu  1882  which  gave  rise  to 
the  greatest  opposition  was  that  commnnly  known  as  the  "  CIdture/' 
whichj  under  certain  circumstances  and  subject  to  certain  extremely 
guarded  conditions,  gives  to  the  House  the  power  of  peremptorily 
bringing  debates  to  an  end.  That  some  such  power  might  be 
necessary  had  been  practically  admitted  by  the  House  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  the  then  Speaker,  now  Lord  Hampden,  on  his  own 
withority  assumed'and  exercised  it.  In  this  case  on  Monday,  the  31st 
of  January,  1881,  the  House  met  at  its  xisual  hour  iu  the  afternoon, 
aud  its  sitticg  was  coutiuucd  without  intcrmis-sion  till  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  AVeduesday,  the  2nd  of  February.  The  subject 
under  discus^^iuu  was  "The  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Bill,"  and  loog  before  the  close  it  had  become  obvious  to  the  House 
that  the  prolongation  of  the  sitting,  for  it  could  hardly  be  termed  a 
debate,  could  throw  no  new  light  on  the  question.  The  Speaker  then 
interposed,  and  without  allowing  further  debate,  peremptorily  called 
for  a  division,  which  was  taken,  and  the  sitting  terminated.     For  hi^ 
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action  on  tMs  occasion  tlie  Speaker  receivefl  the  almost  universal 
approral  of  the  House  and  country. 

When,  however,  the  formal  adoptloa  of  the  "  ClOturc  "  vaa  lu  the 
next  year  proposed  m  one  of  the  new  rules,  it  met  with  strcunouR 
and  determined  opposition  from  the  Conservative  party,  who 
denounced  it  as  a  aerions  constitutional  innavation,  and  predicted 
that  it  would  destroy  or  seriously  imperil  the  freedom  of  debate. 
After  long  discussiou  it  waj  carried  by  a  uajurity  of  -iG  in  a  House 
of  573  members.  So  far  theae  predictions  hare  failed,  aud  though 
many  occasions  have  since  arisen  when  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Mouse  baa  undoubtedly  been  in  favour  of  briugiug  debates  which 
had  become  wearisome,  and  in  which  argument  appeared  to  have 
been  exhausted,  to  a  peremptory  close,  there  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  only  one  attempt  to  enforce  the  rule.  This  was 
upon  the  24th  of  February  in  the  present  year,  when  a  prapoaal 
having  been  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  tlie  notices  of  motion 
should  be  postponed  till  after  the  order  of  the  day  for  re- 
suming the  adjoarucd  debate  on  Egypt  aud  the  Soudan — a  motion 
censuring  the  conduct  of  Government,  which  had  been  brought  on 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote — it  was  moved  as  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  to  insert  after  the  word  "  motions  "  the  words 
"  e.Tccpt    the    motion     relating    to    the    Royal    Irisli    Constabulary 

»  (District  Inspector  Murphy}."  After  debate  upon  the  amendment 
Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
subject  (Xfr.  O'Connor's  amendment)  hari  been  ailcquatcly  discussed, 
and  that  it  was  the  evident  sense  of  the  House  that  the  original 
qncstion  should  be  then  put,  aud  it  was  acconlingly  submitted  to  the 
House,  and  on  division  carried  by  207  to  -16,  Had,  however,  four 
more  members  voted  with  the  '•  Noes,"  raising  the  minority  to  50, 
the  motion  would  have  been  lost,  and  the  time  of  the  House  taken 
up  by  the  continuance  of  a  discussion  in  which  little  or  no  general 
interest  was  felt.  It  would  ihus  appear  that  the  existing  safeguards 
against  tlie  frequent  or  necessary  applicatiou  of  the  "Cloture"  rule 
are  so  stringent  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  put  in  force,  and  that 
the  rule  is  of  but  little  practical  value  as  a  means  of  bringing 
unnecessary  or  unduly  protracted  debates  to  a  conclusion.  In  the 
case  above  quoted  the  House  was  uudoubtedly  desirous  of  forthwith 
procccdiug  with  the  discussion  of  the  vote  of  censure ;  the  arguments 
for  first  proceeding  with  the  question  about  Inspector  Murphy 
bad  been  exhausted ;  the  (joverument.  its  supporters,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  aud  the  greater  jiart  of  his  followers  then  present, 
voted  for  the  enforcement  of  tho  rule  enabling  this  to  be  done ;  but 
certain  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  including  some  members 
of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  joined  the  extreme  Irish  party  in 
opposing  it,  and,  as  has  been  shown,  nearly  succeeded  in  their  object. 
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If  tljon  the  "Cloture"  is  to  be  a  prnctlcal  means  of  enabling  the 
business  of  the  llousc  to  be  conducted  more  efficiently  than  at 
present,  it  seeuas  to  be  ilcsirable  that  the  restrictions  npon  its 
enforcement  shonltl  be  somewhat  relaxed,  and  this  might  be  done 
with  entire  safety  to  full  and  free  debate,  aa  no  considerable  majority 
of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament  are  ever  likely  to  put  in  perfl 
such  freedom,  or  to  sanction  the  arbitrary  interference  with  diseussioo, 
except  ior  the  purpose  of  brioging  to  an  end  debates  which  haw 
d^enerated  from  argumeutativediseussiou  to  obstructirc  or  wcnrisoioe 
reiteration. 

While  advocating  the  exercise  by  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  somewhat  arbitrary  power  with  regard  to  the  condact  of  its 
members  and  debates,  I  would  by  no  means  desire  that  there  should 
be  laxity  or  uuccrtainty  in  respect  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  pro- 
cedure of  public  Bills,  estimates,  or  other  hnsineaa.  These  roles 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  clearly  defined  and  rigidly  enforced,  as 
but  for  them  members  would  have  but  little  security  against  being' 
taken  by  surprise  as  to  what  business  might  be  brought  on  at  each 
sitting  of  the  House. 

\Vc  have  seen  that  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Comnoons  have 
recently  been  altered,  and  some  of  the  changes  effected  by  than 
have,  to  but  a  limited  extent  indeed,  worked  satisfactorily.  To  snmr 
of  the  existing  rules,  however,  may  be  traced  much  of  the  obatruction 
and  unnecessary  delay  which  still  occur  in  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  House,  and  farther  alterations  have  been  very  gcnerallT 
suggested.  My  object  in  these  remarks  is  not,  however,  to  eutct 
upon  the  full  consideration  of  all  the  rules  of  the  House,  but  rather 
to  endeavour  to  direct  attctitton  to  some  of  those  iu  which  farther 
changes  conducing  to  the  more  decorous  and  dispasMouate  conduct  of 
debate  and  the  more  succes&ful  prosecution  of  public  business  might 
readily  be  made. 

Probably  no  rule  has  so  much  and  so  directly  contributed  tu 
impede  the  progress  of  legislation  as  that  which  is  known  as  the 
half-past  twelve  o'clock  rule.  It  was  adopttd  some  years  ago,  and 
provides  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  no  business  to  which  doe 
notice  of  opposition  has  bccu  given  shall  he  entered  upon  after  half> 
past  twelve  o'clock  at  night  Presumably,  the  object  of  this  rale 
was  to  prevent  late  sittings  and  to  allow  members  generally  to  leave 
the  House  after  that  hour;  but  having  had  long  experience  of  the 
House  both  before  and  after  its  adoption,  T  confidently  assert  that  so 
far  is  it  from  having  answered  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of 
its  operation,  that  I  have  known  longer  sittings  since  its  adoption 
t*  '  ^forc.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  great  length  of  these 
has  bccu  traceable  to  this  rule ;  but  I  slate  the  fact  iu  order 
w  that  it  has  not  been  efficacious  in  preventing  them,  aad  I 
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am  satisfied  that  evou  if  its  operation  may,  more  or  less  often,  have 
euablcd  members  to  leave  the  House  at  an  earlier  hour  tliau  tlicy 
would  have  otherwise  done,  it  has  on  the  other  liaiid  had  the  effect 
of  Icnglheniug  the  Session  of  Farliamcnt^  by  causing  the  postpone- 
meut  of  tlie  vurioua  stages  of  Bills  at  the  earlit:r  periods  of  the 
Session,  and  thus  bringing  about  an  accumulation  of  business  at  ita 
later  part.  As  I  have  said,  the  object  of  the  rule  was  uuqueatiouably 
to  sliorten  thu  daily  or  nightly  sittings  of  the  Huwac ;  hut  it  has 
been  freely  taken  advantage  of  by  members  for  other  purposes  than 
this.  Some  have  used  it  to  delay,  and  thus  defeat,  measures  of 
which  they  disapproved ;  some  to  obstruct  almost  all  legislation ; 
and  some,  I  fear,  in  order  to  gratify  feeliugs  of  personal  animosity  to 
the  members  pi'omoting  certain  Bills.  Bclicviug  that  the  rule  in 
question  has  to  a  great  extent  failed  in  its  abject,  that  it  has  been 
Tory  objectionably  used  for  purposes  for  which  it  jvaa  not  intended, 
and  that  it  bus  materially  assisted  in  causing  the  lengthening  of  the 
Sessions  of  Parliament,  I  should  myself  like  to  see  it  repealed ;  hut 
should  this  be  objected  to,  it  should,  I  certainly  thinks  be  so 
modiHcd  as  to  prevent  the  wholesale  and  almost  indiscriminate 
"blocking"  of  Bills  which  now  extensively  prevails. 

Against  the  suggestions  above  put  forward,  the  exercise  by  the 
Speaker  of  more  artiitrary  power  over  the  eunduct  of  debates,  giving 
increased  facility  for  putting  the  "ClAture"  in  force,  and  repealing 
the  half-past  twelve  o'clock  rule,  objections  have  been  urged  and 
supported  by  arguments  of  more  or  less  weight,  thimgh  none  of  them 
appear  to  me  in  any  way  to  counterbalance  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
them.  But  1  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  further  change  which,  if 
made,  would  undoubtedly  very  greatly  enlarge  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  pass  important  measures  and  prevent  much  of  the  waste 
of  time  consequent  upon  its  present  practice,  and  against  which 
I  have  never  heard  any  valid  reason,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  that  can 
be  adduced. 

By  a  custom  or  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  Parliament,  but 
which  I  believe  has  never  been  formulated  as  a  rule,  all  Bills  which, 
at  the  end  of  a  Session,  have  not  been  passed,  arc  altogether 
,  abandoned  ;  they  may  have  been  fully  considered  in  principle  on 
their  second  reading,  and  they  may  even  have  been  discussed  in 
detail  in  comiuittce,  but  all  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
ia  thrown  away;  and  should  it  be  decided  to  take  them  up  again  and 
proceed  with  them  in  the  succeeding  Session,  they  have  to  be  taken 
up  Ue  iwvOf  and  all  this  work  must  be  gone  over  again.  The  great 
waste  of  time,  loss  of  labour,  and  paralysis  of  legislation  caused  by 
this  practice  has  lung  been  apparent ;  and  in  the  year  I8G9  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  the  House  of  T^ords,  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable  Bills 
which  had  made  certain  progress  in  one  Session,  but  had  been  left 
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nnfiuislicd  at  the  prorogation,  to  be  prorcptled  Trith  in  the  i 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  ou  this  occasion,  after  dcscrihin°; 
the  nature  and  effect  ol'  the  cxistinf^  practice,  his  Lordship  »tid: 
"  Do  vc  act  in  this  manner  in  any  other  department  of  life? 
Supposing  you  made  it  a  rule  to  give  up  writing  letters  at  a  certain 
hour,  would  yo^l  throw  all  unfinished  ones  into  the  fire,  or  begin  next 
morning  where  you  left  off?  Is  there  any  body  of  men  in  any  kind 
of  business  that  adopt  what  I  must  call  this  senseless  practice,  that 
whatcrcr  you  have  not  finished  by  a  certain  time  you  must  begin 
again  next  year  ?  I  have  never  heard  any  reason  for  such  a  rule. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  bare  inert  weight  of  nnmeaning  eastern  to 
justify  a  principle  which  wastes  so  much  of  the  labour  and  utility  of 
Parliament."  In  the  debate  which  ensued,  no  argument  against  the 
principle  of  X/ord  Salisbury's  proposal  was  adduced,  and  it  was 
admitted  to  be  a  just  reproach  to  Parliament  that  it  was  becoming 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  great  amount  of  legislation  before  it. 
It  was,  however,  objected  that  the  proposal  afl'eeted  the  House 
of  Commons  as  much  or  more  than  the  House  of  Tjords,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  question  of  its  adoption  should  be  referred  to 
a  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses.  This  suggestion 
was  acted  upon,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed, 
and  made  a  report,  which,  however,  virtually  shelved  the  main 
question  referred  to  it,  and  made  other  and  weaker  suggestions 
for  the  reform  of  procedure.  No  further  step  was  taken  with  the 
view  of  giving  cfl'cct  to  Lord  Salisbury's  eminently  practical  proposal. 

This  took,  place  in  1869.  At  that  time  the  expediency  or  necessity 
of  applying  some  stimulus  to  tbe  legislative  action  of  Farliatucut  had 
long  been  fcU  and  admitted  j  and  if  this  was  then  the  case,  such  a 
stimulus  is  surely  not  less  required  now  when  the  lai^ely  increased 
business  of  the  couutry  and  the  very  much  more  active  part  now 
taken  than  formerly  in  the  proceedings  of  tbe  House  of  Commons 
by  its  members  materially  increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
necessary  business  of  Parliament  completed  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  Session, 

It  seems  strange  that  an  alteration  of  tlie  practice  of  P.ir1iament 
such  as  that  suggested  by  Lord  Salisbury,  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
obviously  greatly  facilitate  the  legislative  progress  so  much  demanded, 
and  to  which  no  valid  objection  has  been  urged,  should  have  been 
quietly  allowed  to  drop.  It  certainly  seems  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  much  of  the  outcry  about  the  evils  of  obstruction  and  many  of 
the  professions  of  desire  for  more  vigornus  action  in  legislation,  of 
which  so  much  has  of  late  years  been  heard,  have  not  been  altogether 
sincere,  and  that  a  dread  or  dislike  of  real  progress  still  moro  or  less 
animates  our  legislators. 

I    speak   of  the    obvious    facility   which    the    adoption  of  Lord 
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SatUbur/s  proposed  alteratloii  would  give  to  legislation.  Tt  will  be 
readily  sccu  that  many  measures  of  great  importaucc  and  which  are 
earnestly  demanded  by  the  couDtrVt  sucb  as  a  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  requiring  the  consolidation  of 
numerous  previous  statutes,  and  probably  the  repeal  of  many  of  their 
provisions,  can  hardly  be  passed  in  a  single  Session  of  Parliament. 
They  have  been  long  desired^  long  delayed,  and  remain  still  in 
jtuhiliua :  this  result  being  probably  mainly  due  to  what  Lord 
Salisbary  well  calls  the  "  senseless  practice "  of  abandoning  all 
unfinished  work  at  the  end  of  each  Session.  Measures  sueh  as  these 
are  pretty  certain  to  be  discussed  at  considerable  length  on  their 
second  reading,  and  still  more  amply  on  their  consideration  in  com- 
mittee; and  it  frequently — or  I  may  almost  say  generally — ^happens 
that  so  much  time  is  occnipicd  in  these  stages  that  there  is  none  left 
at  the  end  of  the  Session  for  their  completion.  They  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  all  the  lime  and  labour  bestowed  upon  them  is  lost, 
while  any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws  imperatively  called  for  arc 
eBected  by  small  amendment  Bills  dealing  each  with  some  particular 
[lotut  iu  queiitiou  aloue ;  ai:d  thus,  instead  of  the  enactment  of  large 
comprehensive  measures,  the  inconvenient  and  cumbersome  accnrau- 
latioa  of  small  statutes  dealing  with  particular  points  of  a  subject 
is  constantly  continued  and  extended. 

By  Lord  Salisbury's  proposals,  the  consent  of  the  Crown  ftnd 
other  conditions  were  suggested  for  the  restimption  of  Bills  in. 
succeeding  Sessions  to  that  in  which  they  were  introduced.  For  my 
own  part  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  this;  and  the  only  condition 
of  their  resumption  by  the  members  in  charge  of  them  which  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  desirable  would  he  that,  if  already  read  a  second 
time^  aud  if  objected  to,  the  liuusc,  whether  of  Lords  or  Commoas, 
as  the  case  might  be,  should  decide  ou  their  resumption  by  a  vote 
"  Aye  "  or  "  No  "  taken  without  debate ;  or  if  already  passed  through 
committee  their  resumption  should  be  at  the  option  of  the  members 
in  charge.  The  more  arbitrary  exercise  of  |iower  by  the  Speaker,  a 
readier  means  of  putting  iu  force  this  "  C16tnrc,"  aud  further 
modifications  of  the  half-past  twelve  o'clock  rule,  would,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  ensure  the  more  orderly  conduct  of  debates 
and  greater  faciUty  for  the  transaction  of  the  necessary  business  of 
the  country;  but  I  am  eoufidcut  that  the  change  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  that  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1869  would  of 
itself  go  a  long  way  to  efiect  these  objects,  and  it  is  one  to  which 
I  have  never  yet  heard  any  practical  or  constitutional  objections 
seriou<ily  urged. 

li.  L.  DlLLUTN. 


THE   MUSE   OF  HISTORY. 


THE  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  nistorr  at  the  UnivcrsUy  of 
Cambridge  hiis  so  muiiy  claims  upou  the  attcution  of  all  gooil 
men,  and  has  such  especial  claims  upon  mine,  that  1  feel  a  certain 
shyiicsH  in  giving  audible  expression  to  views  about  history  and  his- 
tory-writing which  are  not  his.  The  undertaking,  however,  though 
desperate,  is  lawfid,  and  may  bo  conducted  without  oficncc. 

Ever  since  the  printing-press  of  his  university  publibhcd  Professor 
Sceloy's  work  on  Stein,  his  tone  in  referring  to  other  historians 
haa  become  severe^  and  he  has  spoken  of  tbeni  as  if  they  vere  bat 
unauthorijtcd  practitioners  of  the  science  of  History,  and  as  though 
their  pleasant  ToLumca  were  but  plausible  quackeries,  all  jelly  and 
no  powder. 

This  view  of  things,  after  finding  chance  eipression  in  lectures  and 
papers,  has  received  more  definite  treatment  in  Professor  Sccley's 
most  recent  and  most  opportune  book,  which  cvcrj-body  has  read, 
"  The  Expansion  of  England,"  wliich  opens  thus  :■ — "  It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  mine  that  history,  while  it  should  be  scientific  in  its 
method,  should  pursue  a  practical  object — that  is,  it  should  not 
merely  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity  about  the  past,  but  modify  his 
view  of  the  present  and  his  forecast  of  the  future.  Now,  if  this 
maxim  be  sound,  the  history  of  England  ought  to  end  with  some- 
thing that  might  be  called  a  moral." 

T^is,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  large  order.  The  task  of  the  his- 
torian, as  here  explained,  is  not  merely  to  tell  us  the  story  of  the 
past,  and  thus  gratify  our  curiosity,  but,  pursuing  a  practical  object, 
to  seek  to  modify  our  views  of  the  present  and  help  us  in  our  fore- 
casts of  the  future ;  and  this  the  historian  is  to  do,  not  uncon- 
sciously and  incidentally,  but  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose.     One 
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ccn  well  understand  how  history,  so  written,  will  usually  bc^n  with 
a  masim  and  invariably  end  with  a  moral. 

What  wc  arc  told  on  p.  166  follows  in  logical  sequence  upon 
our  first  quotation — namely,  that  "  history  fades  into  jitere  iiUralure 
(the  italics  are  oura)  when  it  loses  sight  of  its  relation  to  practical 
politics."  In  this  grim  sentence  we  read  the  dethronement  of  Clio. 
The  poor  thing  must  forswear  her  father's  house,  lier  tuneful  sisters, 
the  invocation  of  the  poet,  the  worship  of  the  dramatist,  and  keep 
her  terms  at  the  uuiversity,  where,  if  she  is  really  studious  and 
steady,  and  avoids  literary  companions  (which  ought  not  to  be  diffi- 
cnlt),  she  may  hope  some  day  to  be  received  iuto  the  Hoyal  Society 
as  a  second-rate  science.  The  people  who  do  not  usually  go  to  the 
Koyal  Society  will  miss  their  old  playmate  from  her  accustomed 
slopes,  but,  even  were  they  to  succeed  in  tracing  her  to  her  new 
home,  access  would  be  denied  them ;  for  Professor  Scclcy,  that  atcrn 
custodian,  has  his  answer  ready  for  all  such  seekers.  "  If  you  want 
recreation,  you  must  find  it  in  Poetry,  particularly  Lyrical  Poetry. 
Try  Shelley.  \Vc  can  no  longer  allow  you  to  disport  yourBelvoa  in 
the  Fields  of  History  as  if  they  were  a  mere  playground.  Clio  ia 
euclosed." 

At  present,  however,  this  is  not  quite  the  case ;  for  the  old  lite- 
rary traditions  arc  still  alive,  and  prove  somewhat  irritating  to  Pro- 
fessor Scclcy,  who,  though  one  of  the  most  eveu-tempcrcd  of  writers, 
is  to  be  found  on  p.  173  almost  angry  with  Thackeray,  a  charming 
perBon,  who,  as  we  all  know,  had,  after  his  lazy,  literary  faahionj 
made  an  especial  study  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  who  cherished 
the  pleasant  fancy  that  a  man  might  lie  in  the  heather  with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  yet,  if  he  had  only  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator 
or  the  Tatter  in  his  hand,  be  learning  history  all  the  time.  "  Aa  we 
read  in  these  delightful  pages,"  says  the  author  of  "  Esmond,"  "  the 
past  age  returns ;  the  Kugland  of  our  ancestors  is  revivified ;  the 
Maypole  ri^ea  in  the  Strand ;  the  beaux  arc  gathering  in  the  coflfee- 
houses;"  and  so  on,  in  the  style  we  all  know  and  love  so  well,  and 
none  better,  we  may  rest  assured,  than  Professor  Seeley  himself,  if 
only  he  were  not  tortured  by  the  thought  that  people  were  taking 
this  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  Begins  Pro- 
fessor. His  comment  on  this  passage  of  Thackeray's  is  almost  a 
groan.  "  What  is  this  but  the  old  literary  groove,  leading  to  no 
trustworthy  knowledge?'*  and  certainly  no  one  of  us,  from  letting 
his  fancy  gaze  on  the  Maypole  in  the  Strand,  could  ever  have  foretold 
the  Griflin.  On  the  same  page  he  cries :  "*  Break  the  drowsy  spell  of 
narrative.  Ask  yourself  questions,  set  yourself  problems ;  your  mind 
will  at  once  take  np  a  new  attitude.  Now  modem  English  history 
breaks  up  into  two  grand  problems — the  problem  of  the 
and  the  problem  of  India."  The  Cambridge  School  of  II 
a  vengeance. 
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Id  a  paper  read  at  the  Soutb  Kcnsingtou  Museum  on  the  Ub  of  lait 
August^  l'rofc4sor  Seeley  obscn'ea :  "  The  essential  puint  is  this,  tfamt 
ve  should  recognize  tliat  to  study  history  is  to  study  not  merely  a  nar> 
rativc,  but  at  the  same  time  certain  theoretical  studies."  lie  then 
proceeds  to  name  tbeni  as  follovrs: — Political  philosophy,  the  compft- 
ratire  study  of  legal  institutions;  political  economy,  and  intcmationil 
lav. 

These  passages  are,  I  think,  adequate  to  give  a  fair  view  of  Pro- 
feasor  Seclcy's  positiou.  History  is  a  science,  to  be  written  scieu* 
tifically  and  to  he  studied  scientifically  in  conjunction  with  otiier 
studies.  It  should  pursue  a  practical  object  and  be  read  with  direct 
reference  to  practical  politics — using  the  latter  word,  no  doubt^  in  no 
enlightened  sense.  History  is  not  a  narrative  of  all  sorts  of  facts — 
biographical^  moral,  political — but  of  such  facts  as  a  scientific  diag- 
nosis has  ascertained  to  be  historically  interesting.  In  fine,  Uistoty, 
if  her  study  is  to  he  profitable  and  not  a  mere  pastime,  less  exhaust- 
ing than  skittles  and  cheaper  than  horse  exercise,  must  be  dominated 
by  some  theory  capable  of  verification  by  rcfercucc  to  certain  asccr- 
taincd  facts  belonging  to  a  particular  class. 

Is  this  the  right  way  of  lookiug  upon  History?  The  dictionariei 
tell  us  that  history  and  story  are  the  same  word,  and  are 
derived  from  a  Greek  source,  signifying  information  obtained  by 
inquiry.  The  natural  dcfmitiou  of  history,  therefore,  surely  is  the 
story  of  man  upon  earth,  and  the  historian  is  he  who  tells  ua  aaj 
chapter  or  fragment  of  that  story.  All  things  that  on  earth  do 
dwell  have,  no  doubt,  their  history  as  well  as  man ;  but  when  « 
member,  however  humble,  of  the  human  race  speaks  of  history  with- 
out any  explanatory  context,  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  alluding  to 
his  own  family  records,  to  the  story  of  humanity  during  its 
across  the  earth^s  surface. 


"  A  talent  for  histoiy" — I  am  quoting  from  an  author  whose  style,  let 
mock  at  it  wlio  may,  will  reveal  him — "  may  be  said  to  b©  bom  with  ni  tt 
onr  chief  inherits iicc.  History  has  been  written  vriili  quipo-threuiJ*.  witli 
feather  pictnrea,  with  wniiipiitn  belw,  still  nftcner  with  carlb-ntjound*  kbA 
monumental  stone- hcipe,  whether  as  pyramid  or  cairn,  for  the  Celt  and  the 
Copt,  the  red  man  ns  welt  as  the  white,  liven  botwcon  two  clcraitiei,  and  wsr- 
nng  against  obliviun,  he  would  fuin  unite  himself  in  clear,  conscious  relation, 
as  in  dim  unconscious  relation  ho  is  already  united  with  the  whole  future 
and  the  whole  past." 

To  keep  the  Past  alive  for  us  is  the  pious  function  of  the  historian. 

Our  ciu-ioeity  is  endless,  his  the  task  of  gratifying  it.     We  want  to 

know  what  happened  long  ago.     Performance  of  thia  task  ii  cmhr 

proximately  piossible — but  none  the  less  it  must   be    attempted,  for 

land  for  it  is  bom  afresh  with  every  infant's  cry.      History  is 

jxi  and  not  a  Philosophy. 
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Poets,  no  lew  than  professors,  occasionally  say  Rood  things  evea  in 
prose,  and  the  following  oracular  utterance  of  Shelley  ia  not  pure 
nonsense  ; — "  History  is  the  cyclic  poem  written  by  Time  upon  the 
memories  of  men.  The  Fast,  like  an  inspired  Rhapsodist,  lills  the 
theatre  of  cvcrlastiug  generations  with  her  haroioriy." 

If  this  be  thought  a  little  too  fanciful,  let  me  adorn  this  page  with 
a  passage  from  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English  prose — Walter 
SaTige  Landor,  Would  that  the  pious  labour  of  transcription  could 
confer  the  tiniest  measure  of  the  gift  1  In  that  bundle  of  Imaginary 
Letters  Laudor  called  "  Pericles  and  Aspasia,"  we  find  Aspasia  writing 
to  her  friend  Cleone  as  follows  ; — 

"  To-day  there  came  to  visit  us  a  wrtt«r  who  ia  not  yot  an  AuUior :  \\h 
name  is  TLucydidee,  We  undcrslaud  tliat  he  Iiaa  been  these  several  yenrs 
engaged  in  preparation  for  a  history.  Pericles  invited  him  to  meet  Herodotus, 
when  that  wonderful  man  had  returned  to  our  country  and  w.os  about  to  aail 
from  Atljeus.  Until  then  it  wus  believed  by  the  iutiruutc  friends  of  Thucy- 
ilides  tliat  he  would  devote  hi»  life  tn  Poetry,  itnd  such  is  his  vigour  both  of 
thought  and  expression  that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of  Pindar.  Brcn 
now  he  ia  fonder  oftalkici^on  puctry  than  any  other  subject,  and  blushed 
when  history  was  mentioned.  By  degrees,  however,  he  warmed,  and  li'stened 
with  deep  interest  to  the  discourse  of  Periclus  on  tEie  duties  of  »  historian, 

"  'May  our  first  Athenian  historian  not  be  the  greatest,*  said  he,  *as  the 
first  of  our  dramntisls  has  been,  lu  ihc  opinion  of  many.  We  are  growing 
too  loquacious  both  on  iho  sUige  and  off.  We  make  diajiiisitiMiis  which 
render  us  only  more  and  more  dim-sighted,  and  excuraiona  that  only  consume 
our  stores.  If  some  among  us  whohave  acquired  cclal>rity  by  their  composi- 
tions, calm,  candid,  conteuiplativo  men,  were  to  underinke  the  history  of 
Athens  from  the  invasion  nf  Xerxes,  I  should  expect  a  fair  and  full  criUcisni 
on  the  orations  o£  Antiphon,  and  experience  no  disappointment  at  their 
forgetting  the  battle  o£  Salamis.  History,  when  sho  has  lost  her  Muse,  will 
lose  her  dignity,  her  occupation,  her  character,  her  name.  She  will  wander 
about  the  Agora ;  she  will  start,  she  will  atop,  sho  will  look  wild,  she  will  look 
atupid,  she  will  take  languidly  to  her  bosom  doubts,  queries,  essays,  disserta- 
tions, some  of  which  ought  to  go  before  her,  some  to  follow,  and  all  to  stand 
apart.  The  Field  of  History  should  not  mutely  he  welt  tilled,  but  welt  peopled. 
None  is  delightful  to  me  or  interesting  in  which  I  find  not  as  many  iltuscridua 
names  as  have  a  right  to  enter  it.  We  miffht  ns  well  lu  a  drama  place  the 
actors  behind  the  scenes  and  listen  to  the  diatogite  there,  as  in  a  history  push 
valiant  men  back  and  protrude  ourselves  with  husky  disputations.  Show  me 
rathtr  how  gr<;Ht  projticta  were  executed,  great  advautagos  gained,  and  great 
calamities  averted,  ^how  luc  the  geoerali  and  the  statusuien  who  stood  fore- 
most, that  I  may  bend  to  them  in  reverence  ;  tell  me  their  names,  that  I  may 
repeat  them  to  my  children.  Teach  me  whence  laws  were  introduced,  upon 
what  foundation  laid,  by  what  custody  guarded,  in  what  inner  keep  preserved. 
Let  the  hooks  of  the  treasury  lie  closed  as  religiously  as  the  Sibyl's ;  leave 
weights  and  measures  in  tlu'  market- pl.ice.  Commerce  in  the  harbour,  the 
Arts  in  the  light  they  love,  Philosophy  in  the  shade:  place  History  on  her 
rightful  throne,  nod  at  the  sides  of  her,  Eloquence  and  War.'  " 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  somewhat  full-dress  view  of  History.  Laudor 
was  not  one  of  our  moderu  dresslug-gown  and  slippers  kind  of 
author.     He  always  took  pains  to  be  splendid,  and  preferred  stat 
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magnificence  to  chatty  familiarity.  But,  after  allowing  for  this,  is 
not  the  passage  I  have  quoted  infused  with  a  great  deal  of  the  true  spirit 
which  should  animate  the  historian,  and  docs  it  not  seem  to  take  us  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  us  very  far  away  from  Profcisor  Seelejr'a  maxims  and 
morals,  his  theoretical  studies,  hi:i  political  philosophy,  hia  political 
economy,  and  his  desire  to  break  the  drowsy  spell  of  narratire,  and  to 
set  US  all  problems?  1  ask  this  question  in  no  spirit  of  cumity 
towards  these  theoretical  studies,  nor  do  I  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  the  student  of  history  proper,  who  has  a  turn  in  their  directions, 
will  find  his  pursuit  made  only  the  more  fa.><cinating  the  more  he 
studies  them — just  as  a  little  botany  is  said  to  add  to  the  charm,  of 
a  country  walk ;  but — and  surely  the  assertion  is  not  necessarily  para- 
doxical— these  studies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  free 
(lowing  outline  of  the  Historical  Muse,  or  to  thicken  her  clear  utter- 
ance, which  in  her  higher  moods  chants  au  epic,  and  in  her  ordinary 
moods  rccitcj  a  narrative  which  need  not  be  drowsy. 

As  for  maxims,  we  all  of  us  have  our  "  little  hoard  of  maxims" 
wherewith  to  preach  down  our  hearts  and  justify  anything  shabby 
wc  may  have  done,  but  the  less  we  import  their  cheap  wisdom  into 
history  the  better.  The  author  of  the  "  Expansion  of  England  "  will 
probably  agree  with  Bnrke  in  thinking  that  "  a  Great  Empire  and  a 
Small  Mind  go  ill  together,"  aud  so,  surely,  a  fortiori,  must  a  mighty 
universe  and  any  possible  maxim.  There  have  been  plenty  of  brave 
historical  maxims  before  Professor  Seelcy's,  though  only  Lord  Boling- 
brokc's  has  Iiad  the  good  luck  to  become  itself  historical.*^  And  as 
for  theories,  Professor  Flint,  a  very  learned  writer,  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  enumerate  fourteen  French  aud  thirtccu  German  philosophies 
of  history  current  (though  some,  I  expect,  never  ran  either  fast  or 
far)  since  the  Revival  of  Learning. 

"VN'e  are  (arc  we  not?)  in  these  days  in  no  little  danger  of  being 
philosophy- ridden,  and  of  losing  our  love  for  facts  simply  as  facts. 
So  long  as  Carlyle  lived,  the  Concrete  had  a  representative,  the 
strength  of  whose  epithets  sufficed,  if  not  to  keep  the  philosophers  in 
awe,  at  least  to  supply  their  opponents  with  stones.  But  now  it  is 
dificrent.  Carlyle  is  no  more  a  model  historian  than  is  Shakspcare  a 
model  dramatist.  The  merest  tyro  can  count  the  faults  of  either  on 
his  clumsy  fingers.  That  born  critic,  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis, 
had  barely  completed  his  tenth  year  before  lie  was  able,  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  to  point  out  to  her  the  esscutially  faulty  structure 
of  "  Elamlet,"  and  many  a  duller  wit,  a  decade  or  two  later  in  hia 
existence,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "  Frederick  the 
Great "  is  far  too  long.  But  whatever  were  Carlyle's  faults, 
his  historical  method  was  superbly  naturalistic.  Have  wc  a 
historian  left  us  so  honestly  possessed  as  he  was  with  the  genuias 

*  "  History  is  PbUosophy  teacLing  by  Kxkmplea.'' 
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biatorical  iiistiuot,  the  true  euthusiaiim  to  know  what  happened  ;  or 
one  half  so  fond  of  a  story  for  its  otd  sake,  or  so  in  lore  frith  things, 
not  for  what  they  wcrcj  but  simply  because  they  were  ?  "  What 
wonderful  things  arc  Events,"  wrote  Lord  Bcaconsfield  in 
"  Coningsby  J "  "  the  least  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  most 
sublime  and  comprehcusivc  speculations."  To  say  this  is  to  go 
perhaps  too  far;  certainly  it  is  to  go  farther  than  Carlyle,  who  none 
the  less  was  in  sympathy  with  the  remark — for  he  also  worshipped 
Events,  believing  as  he  did  that  but  for  the  breath  of  God's  mouth 
they  never  would  have  been  events  at  all.  Wc  thus  find  him  always 
treating  even  comparatively  insigaificant  facts  with  a  measure  of 
■  reverence  and  handling  them  lovingly,  as  does  a  book-hunter  the 
shabbiest  pamphlet  in  his  collection.  ^Vc  have  only  to  think  of 
Carlyle's  essay  on  the  "  Diamond  Necklace  "  to  fill  our  minds  with 
his  qualifications  for  the  proud  oflice  of  the  historian.  Were  that 
inimitable  piece  nf  workmanship  to  bo  submittc<l  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  new  scientific  school  wc  doubt  whether  it  would  be  so  much  as 
classed,  whilst  the  celebrated  description  of  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Dimbar  in  "  Cromwell/'  or  any  of  the  hundred  scenes  from 
the  "  French  Revolution,"  would,  wc  expect,tbe  catalogued  as  good 
examples  of  that  degrading  process  whereby  history  fades  into  mere 
literature. 

This  is  uot  a  question,  be  it  observed,  of  style.  What  is  called  a 
picturesque  style  is  generally  a  great  trial.  'Who  was  it  who  called 
Professor  Masson's  stylo  Carlyle  on  wooden  legs  ?  What  can  be 
drearier  than  when  a  plain  matter-of-fact  writer  attempts  to  be 
animated,  and  tries  to  make  his  characters  live  by  the  easy  but  futile 
expedient  of  writing  about  them  in  the  present  tense  ?  What  is 
wanted  is  a  passion  for  facts ;  the  style  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Let  me  uame  a  historian  who  detested  fine  writing,  and  who 
never  said  to  himself,  "  Go  to,  I  will  make  a  description/'  and  who 
yet  was  dominated  by  a  love  for  facts,  whose  one  desire  always  was 
to  know  what  happened,  to  dispel  illusion  and  establish  the  true 
account — Dr.  S.  K.  Maitlaud,  of  the  Lambeth  Library,  whose 
volumes  entitled  "  The  Dark  Ages  "  and  "  The  Reformatiou  "  are  to 
History  what  Milton's  "Lycidas"  is  said  to  be  to  Poetry:  if  they  do  not 
interest  }'ou,  your  tastes  arc  not  historical. 

The  difference,  we  repeat,  is  not  of  style,  but  of  aim.  Is  History  a 
Pageant  or  a  Philosophy?  That  .eminent  historian,  Lord  Macaulay, 
whose  passion  for  letters  and  for  "  mere  literature  "  ennobled  bis 
vhole  life,  has  expressed  himself  in  some  places,  I  need  scarcely  add 
in  a  most  forcible  manner,  in  the  same  sense  as  Professor  Sceley. 
In  his  well-knuwn  essay  on  History  contributed  to  the  Ediitburgh 
Review  in  1828,  we  find  him  writing  as  foUowa : — "  Facts  arc  the 
mere  dross  of  History.     It  is  from  the  abstract  truth  which  inter- 
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penetrates  them,  and  lies  latent  amongst  them  like  gold  in  the  ore, 
that  the  mass  derives  its  whole  value."  And  again  :  "  No  past  event 
has  any  iulriu*ic  importance.  The  knowledge  of  H  is  valuable  only 
as  it  leads  U8  to  form  just  calculatious  with  respect  to  the  future." 
These  arc  strong  passages  ;  but  Lord  Maeaulay  was  a  royal  Eclectic, 
and  was  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  that  brother- 
hood who  are  content  to  tone  down  their  contradictories  to  the  dnll 
level  of  ineptitudes.  Maeaulay  never  toned  down  his  con  trad  ictoneSf 
but,  heightciiiug  everything  all  round,  went  on  his  ftublime  way 
rejoicing  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  and  well  knowing  that  he 
could  give  anybody  five  yards  iu  fifty  aud  win  easily.  It  is  there- 
fore no  surprise  to  find  him,  in  the  very  essay  in  which  he  speaks  so 
contemptuously  of  facts,  laying  on  with  his  vigorous  brush  a  cele- 
brated purple  patch  I  would  gladly  transfer  to  my  own  dull  page 
were  it  not  too  long  and  too  well  known.  A  line  or  two  taken  at 
raudoui  will  give  its  purport : — 

"A  truly  great  historian  would   reclaim  those  materials  the  novelist  has 

appropriated.  We  should  not  then  have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  vows  of 
the  Puritans  in  Chiruuilon  iiud  for  Oicir  phraaoolopy  in  'Old  Mortalily,' 
for  one  halt'of  King  James  in  Ilumennd  for  lb e  other  Iialfin  the  '  Korluncsof 
Nigel.'  ....  Society  would  bodiown  IroniiJio  highest  tothe  lowest,  from  the 
royal  cloth  of  state  to  tlie  don  of  thf  otiltaw,  from  the  throne  of  the  legate  to 
the  cliinine^-coruLT  wht-re  tlie  begging  friiir  regaled  hiiiiaelf.  pBliiicr»-min!itrcI% 
crusudurs,  the  stalely  jnfinast*?ry  with  the  gooil  cheer  in  ita  refe<:Uiry  and*  the 
high  mass  in  ita  chapel,  the  m.inor-]iouse  with  ita  hunting  and  hawking,  the 
tournament  with  the  heralds  and  ludit'e,  the  trtunpeta  and  the  cloth  of  gold, 
would  give  trutli  and  life  to  the  representation." 

It  is  ditiicult  to  see  what  abstract  truth  interpenetrates  the  cheer 
of  the  refectory,  or  what  just  calculations  with  respect  to  the  future 
even  an  upholsterer  could  draw  from  a  cloth,  either  of  state  or  of 
gold  ;  whilst  most  people  will  admit  that  when  the  brilliant  essayist 
a  few  years  later  set  himself  to  compose  his  own  magnificent  history 
so  far  as  he  iutfrpeuctrated  it  with  the  abstract  truths  of  Whiggism, 
and  calculated  that  the  future  would  be  satisfied  with  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  he  did  ill  aud  guessed  wroug. 

To  reconcile  Macaulay's  utterances  on  this  subject  is  l>ryond  my 
powers,  bat  of  two  things  T  am  satisfied  ;  the  first  is  that,  were  he  to 
come  to  life  again,  a  good  many  of  us  would  be  more  careful  thau 
wo  arc  how  we  wrote  about  him,  and  the  second  is  that,  on  the 
happening  of  the  same  event,  he  would  be  found  protesting  against 
the  threatened  dominatiuu  of  all  things  by  scientific  theory.  A 
Western  American,  who  was  once  compcHed  to  spend  some  days  iu 
Boston,  was  accustomed  iu  after-life  to  describe  that  seat  of  i>oUtc 
learning  to  his  horrified  compauions  in  California  as  a  city  in  whose 
streets  llespectability  stalked  unchecked.  This  is  juat  what  philoso- 
phical theories  are  doing  amongst  uf«,  and  a  decent  person  can  hardly 
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venture  abroad  without  one,  thougli  it  does  not  mnch  matter  TrbicK 

one.     Everybody  is  expected  to  have  "  a  system  of  philosophy  with 

principles  coherent^   iutcr-depcudcnt,  subordinate,  and   derivative/' 

and  to  be  able  to  account  for  everything,  even  for  thin^  it  used  not 

to  be  thought  sensible  to  believe  in,  like  ghosts  aud  haunted  houses. 

Keats  remarks  in  one  of  his  lctt<:rs  with  great  admiration  upou  what 

he  christens  Shakspeare's  "  negative  capability,"   meaning   thereby 

Shakspearc's  habit  of  complaisant  observation  from  outside  of  theory, 

and  hia  kccu  cujoymcut  of  the  unexplained    facta  of  life.      He  did 

not  pour  himself  out  in  every  strife.     We  have  but  Httlo  of  this 

negative    capability.       Tbe    ruddy    qualities   of  delight  fulness,    of 

pleasntaucKs,  arc  all  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.     Tlic 

varied  elements  of  life — 

"  The  Joy  of  Exirteoce, 
Tlie  Stir  of  th«  World"— 

seem  to  be  fading  from  Literature.  Pure  literary  enthusiasm  slicds 
but  few  rays.  To  be  lively  is  to  be  flippant,  and  epigram  is  dubbed 
paradox. 

That  many  people  appear  to  like  a  drab-coloured  world  bung 
round  with  dusky  shreds  of  philosophy  is  suflTiciently  obvious.  These 
persons  Hnd  any  relaxation  they  may  require  from  a  too  severe  course 
of  Theories,  religious,  puUtieal,  social,  or  now,  alas  !  historical,  in 
the  novels  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  an  American  gentleman  who  has 
not  been  allowed  to  forget  that  he  once  asserted  of  Fiction  what  Pro- 
fessor Scelcy  would  be  ghul  to  be  able  to  assert  of  History,  that  the 
drowsy  spell  of  narrative  has  been  broken.  We  are  to  look  for  no 
more  Sir  Walters,  no  more  Thackciays,  no  more  Dickcus.  The 
stories  have  all  been  told.  Plots  are  exploded.  Incident  is  over. 
In  moods  of  dejection  these  dark  sayings  seemed  only  too  true. 
Shakspeare's  saddest  of  sad  Hues  rose  to  one's  lips  : 

"  ^ly  If  i^l^  li^'  onWKrcl  and  my  joy  bvhiad. " 

Behind  us  are  "  Ivanhoc  "  aud  "  Guy  Mauucring,"  "  Peudennis  "  and 
"  The  Virginians,"  Pecksniff  and  Micawber.  In  front  of  us  stretch  a 
never-ending  series,  a  dreary  vista  of  "  Foregone  Conclusions,"  "  Coun- 
terfeit Presentments,"  and  "  Uudiscovcrcd  Countries."  iJut  the  darkest 
watch  of  the  night  is  the  one  before  the  dawn,  and  relief  is  of^ea 
nearest  us  wheu  we  least  expect  it.  All  this  gloomy  nonsense  was 
suddenly  dispelled,  and  the  fact  that  really  aud  truly,  aud  behind 
this  philosophical  arras,  we  were  all  inwardly  ravening  for  stories  was 
most  satisfactorily  established  by  the  incontinent  manner  in  which 
wc  6ung  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Hubert  Louia  Stevenson,  to 
whom  we  could  almost  have  raised  a  statue  in  the  market-place  for 
having  written  "IVeasure  Island." 

But  to  return  to  History.  The  interests  of  our  jwor  human  life, 
which  seems  to  become  duller  every  day,  require  that  tbe  Fields  of 
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History  should  be  kept  for  ever  nnenclosed,  and  be  a  free  breathing- 
place  for  a  pallid  [vopulatiun  welUnlgU  stiHcd  with  the  fumes  of 
philosophy. 

Were  we.  Imaginatively,  to  propel  ourselves  forward  to  the  middle 
of  the  next  ccntnry,  and  to  fancy  a  we]l-equii>ped  liistoriau  armed  with 
the  digested  learning  of  Gibbon,  endowed  with  the  eye  of  Carlyle, 
and  say  one-fifteenth  of  his  humour,  even  then  a  dangerous  allotment 
in  a  dull  world,  the  moral  gravity  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  critical  sym- 
pathy of  Ste-Beuvc,  and  the  style  of  Dr.  Newman,  approaching  the 
period  through  which  wc  hare  MveA,  should  we  desire  this  talented 
mortal  to  cucuoibcr  himself  with  a  theory  into  which  to  thrust  all 
our  doingri  as  wr.  to^ts  clothes  into  a  portmanteau  ;  to  set  himself  to 
cstract  the  essence  of  some  new  political  philosophy,  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  practical  politics  of  his  own  day,  or  to  busy  himself 
with  problems  or  economics  ?  To  ns  personally,  of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  how  the  historians  of  the  twentieth  century 
conduct  themselves,  but  ought  uot  our  altruism  to  bear  the  strain  of 
a  hope  that  at  least  one  of  the  band  may  avoid  all  these  things,  and, 
leaving  political  philosophy  to  the  political  philosopher  and  political 
economy  to  the  political  ecronomist,  remember  that  the  first,  if  not 
the  last,  duty  of  the  historian  is  to  narrate,  to  supply  the  text  not  the 
comment,  the  subject  not  the  sermon,  and  proceed  to  tell  our  ^and- 
children  and  remoter  issue  the  story  of  our  lives  ?  The  clash  of  arms 
will  resound  through  his  pages  as  musically  as  ever  it  docs  through 
those  of  tlic  cider  historians  as  he  tells  of  the  encounter  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America,  in  which  Right 
and  Might,  those  great  twin-brethreu,  fought  side  by  side ;  but 
Romance,  that  ancient  parasite,  clung  affectionately  with  her  tendril- 
hands  to  the  mouldcriug  walls  of  au  auclcut  wrong,  thus  enabling 
the  historian,  whilst  awarding  the  victor's  palm  to  General  Grant,  to 
write  kindly  of  the  lost  cause,  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  nobler  and  more 
chivalrous  man.  General  Lee,  of  the  Virginian  Array.  And  again, 
is  it  not  almost  possible  to  envy  the  historian  to  whom  will  belong 
the  task  of  writing  with  full  information,  and  all  the  advantage  of 
the  true  historic  distance,  the  history  of  that  series  of  struggles  and 
heroisms,  of  plots  and  counter-plots,  of  crimes  and  counter-crimes, 
resulting  in  the  Freedom  of  Italy,  and  of  telliug  to  a  world,  eager  to 
listen,  the  life  story  of  Joseph  Mazzini  ? 

"  Of  Ootl  nor  mnn  v&a  ever  tKia  thing  bakI, 
Tkat  he  could  give 
Life  lock  to  bar  who  gavu  him,  wbeDce  his  Head 

Mother  might  live. 
But  tliii  taaa  fuuud  hU  nintlicr  dud  and  slain. 

With  fast  ii«*le(l  eyes, 
Ami  )>n(]fl  th9  dcaxl  riad  up  uxd  live  agUQ, 
And  aho  ilid  riao. '' 

Nor  will  our  imaginary  historian  be   unmindful  of  Cavour,  or 
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to  thrill  his  readers  hj  telling  them  hov,  when  the  great  Italian 
statesman,  with  many  sins  upon  his  couscieucc,  lay  in  the  very  grasp 
of  death,  lie  interrupted  the  priests,  busy  at  their  work  of  interces- 
aion,  almost  roughly,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Pray  not  for  me.  Pray 
for  Italy  ; "  whilst  if  he  be  one  who  has  a  turn  for  that  ironical 
pastime,  the  disseetion  of  a  king,  the  curious  character,  and  muddle 
of  motives,  calling  itself  Carlo  Alberto  will  afford  him  material  for 
at  least  two  paragraplis  of  subtle  interest.  Lastly,  if  our  historian 
ia  ambitious  of  a  larger  canvas  and  of  deeper  colours^  what  is  there 
to  prevent  him,  bracing  himself  to  the  task, 

"as  when  eomo  mighty  painter  dips 
His  poiidl  in  thu  lines  of  carth(|Uttkv  sod  eclii>so/' 

from  writing  the  epitaph  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  ? 

But  all  this  time  I  hear  Professor  Seeley  whispering  in  ray  car, 
"  What  is  this  but  the  old  literary  groove  leading  to  no  trustworthy 
knowledge?"  If  by  trustworthy  kuowledge  is  meant  dcmoustrable 
conclusions,  capable  of  being  expressed  in  terms  at  onco  exact  and 
final,  trustworthy  knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  from  the  Witness 
of  History,  whose  testimony  none  the  less  must  be  nweived,  weighed, 
and  taken  into  account.  Truly  observes  Carlyle,  "  If  History  is 
Philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  the  writer  fittctl  to  compose  history 
is  hitherto  an  unknown  man.  Better  were  it  that  mere  earthly  his- 
torians shonld  lower  such  pretensions,  and,  aiming  only  at  some  picture 
of  the  thing  acted,  wlitch  picture  itself  will  Ik  but  a  poor  approxima- 
tion, leave  the  inscrutable  purport  of  them  an  acknowledged  secret." 
"  Some  picture  of  the  thing  acted."  Here  we  behold  the  task  of  the 
historian  ;  nor  is  it  au  idle,  fruitless  task.  Science  is  not  the  only, 
or  the  chief,  source  of  knowledge.  The  "  Iliad,"  Shakspearc's  plays, 
have  taught  the  world  more  than  the  "  Politics  "of  Aristotle  or  the 
"  Novum  Orgauum  "  of  Bacon. 

Pacts  are  not  tlio  dross  of  history,  but  the  trne  metal,  and 
the  historian  is  a  worker  in  that  metal.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  abstrart  truth,  or  with  practical  jwlitics,  or  with  forecasts 
of  the  future.  A  worker  in  metal  he  is,  and  has  certainly  plenty 
of  what  Lord  Bacon  used  to  call  ''stuff"  to  work  upon;  but 
if  he  is  to  be  a  great  historian,  and  not  a  mere  chronieler,  he 
must  be  an  artist  as  well  as  an  artisan,  and  have  something  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  such  a  man  as  Francesco  Fraucia  of 
Bologna,  now  only  famous  as  a  painter,  but  in  his  own  day  equally 
celebrated  as  a  worker  in  gold,  and  whose  practice  it  was  to  sign  bis 
pictures  with  the  word  Goldsmith  after  his  name  whilst  he  eugraved 
Painter  on  his  golden  crucifixes. 

The  true  historian,  therefore,  seeking  to  compose  a  true  picture  of 
the  thing  acted,  must  collect  facts,  select  facts,  and  combine  facts. 
Methods  will  differ,  styles  will  differ.     Nobody  ever  does  anythiog 
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exactly  like  anybody  cUc  ;  but  the  end  in  view  is  generally  the  same, 
and  the  hbtoriau's  end  is  truthful  uarration.  Maxims  he  will  have, 
if  he  is  wise,  never  a  one ;  and  as  for  a  moral,  if  lie  tell  hia  atory 
well,  it  will  need  none — if  he  tell  it  ill,  it  will  descn'c  none. 

Tiie  stream  of  narrative  ilowing  swiftly,  as  it  does,  over  the  jagged 
rocks  of  liuman  destiny  must  often  be  turbulent  and  tossed ;  it  ii 
therefore  all  the  more  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  keep  il  as 
uudeftlcd  as  i)08»ible,  and  to  do  what  iu  him  lies  to  jirevent  peripa- 
tetie  philosophers  on  the  banks  from  throwing  their  theories  into  it, 
either  dead  ones  to  decay,  or  living  ones  to  drown.  Let  the 
philosophers  vcnlilatc  their  theories,  construct  their  b1ow-hoIe%, 
extract  their  essences,  discuss  tlieir  maxims,  and  point  their  moraU 
as  much  as  they  will ;  but  let  them  do  so  apart.  History  must  not 
lose  her  IVIuse,  or  "take  to  her  bosom  doubtit,  queries,  essays,  disR«r- 
tations,  some  of  which  onght  to  go  Iwfore  her,  some  to  follow,  and 
all  to  fitand  apart,"  Let  us  at  all  events  secure  our  narrative  first — 
acrmons  and  philosophy  the  day  after. 

AUGt'STINK    UlRBELL. 


THE    URGENT    NEEDS    OF    THE 
VOLUNTEER  FORCE. 


IF  710  other  national  advantage  comes  from  the  recent  sound  "  of 
the  hiast  of  \var  in  our  ears,"  public  attention  must  now  at  least 
be  aroused  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  A'oluntcer  Force.  Effort  upon 
effort  has  been  made  to  drive  them  home  upon  statesmen.  But  the 
bulwark  of  pettifogging  eronomy — that  policy  of  penny  wise  aud 
ix>und  foolish  which  is  the  curse  of  party  government — has  always 
beeu  proof  against  every  representation.  Once  alone,  under  the 
administration  of  Iiord  Beaconsfield,  was  it  penetrated  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  whole  Force.  But  although  the  requirements  of 
the  service  were  fully  proved,  dread  of  fiuancial  criticism  prevented 
much  being  done  of  a  solid  character.  Some  half-dozen  hardly 
earned  and  tardily  conceded  honorary  distinctions  were  bestowed. 
The  civil  clement,  which  was  productive  of  much  disorder,  was  brought 
within  closer  Iimit«.  A  model  set  of  rules  was  promulgated,  and 
Volunteer  corps  were  permitted  to  purchase  their  imiforms  of  the 
Army  Clothing  Department.     But  here  ended  the  reforms. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  closer  affinity  has  been  established  between 
the  Kegular  Army  and  the  Itcserve  Forces.  It  is  true  that  hearty 
encouragement  has  taken  the  place  of  official  obstruction  and  profes- 
sional ridicule.  But  how  much  is  still  wanting  before  the  Army  of 
the  Nation  is  iu  a  thoroughly  cflicicnt  state  has  of  late  been  conelu- 
aively  demonstrated  by  General  Sir  Edward  Ilamley.  The  matter 
must  not  again  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  all  true  patriots  will,  in 
Farliameut  and  uut  of  Parliamcut,  by  speech  and  writing,  insist  that 
the  Volunteer  Force  shall  onoe  for  all  be  properly  recognized,  and 
rendered  capable  of  discharging  its  self-imposed  duty. 

Has  it  no  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country  ?  There  surely 
is  no  one  so  prejudiced  Mho   does  not  recognize  in  the  face  of  the 
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armed   millions  of  Europe,  before   which   wc  uow  staud  aloue, 
had  it  not  beco  for  this  Force,  conceived  iu  threats  of  practicame 
iavasiou,  bom  iu  patriotism,  and  grown  in  self-denying  public  serricc, 
the  country  would  ere  this  have  had  to  suhniit  to  a  compulsory  mUi* 
tary  system — call  it  conscription,  or  what  you  will.  j 

Nor  can  wc  tell  how  far  its  moral  effect — and  it  ia  great  in  the  fl 
military  councils  of  some  nations — has  kept  us  free  frooi  attack  up 
to   the  present  time.     Its  efficiency,  moreover,  is  not  rendered  the 
less  important    by  the    rise  of  foreign   navies,  and    the    maritime 
development  of  neigbbouring  States. 

Sir  Edward  Ilamley  tells  us,  and  his  authority  is  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  southern  coast  is  Htudded  with  wide  spaces  of  beach,  where 
large  forces  might  be  landed  at  once,  and  be  readily  supplied  and 
reinforced  from  French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  ports,  distant  but  a  fct- 
hours'  steaming.  Does  the  fireside  critic  exclaim  that  there  is  no 
fear  from  Belgium  and  Holland?  It  may  be  so  to-day.  But  let  me 
tell  him  tliat  he  little  studies  the  movements  which  are  going  on 
against  us  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Sixty  thousand  men,  if  aided 
by  a  chain  of  forts,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  officer*,  be 
aulilcient  for  the  protection  of  Loudon,  at  least  from  a  coup'tic  main. 
To-day  neither  the  sixty  thousand  men  arc  there,  nor  the  forts,  nor 
the  guns.  Great  Britain  has  211,000  Volunteers,  besides  120.000 
Militia ;  but  its  Government  h&s  no  plan,  nor  indeed  any  idea,  bow 
it  might  be  possible  to  employ  them  in  a  national  emergency.  Of 
-what  »tnfl'  the  Volunteers  arc  mode,  Kgypt-  and  the  Soudan  cia 
speak.  The  extcnBivc  volunteering  of  whole  regiments  for  aov 
service  the  country  may  require,  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  thil 
there  arc  tens  of  thousands  ready  to  follow  the  c&amplc  of  Uir 
Post  Office  and  the  North  Country  Engineer  corps,  even  in  a  deadlv 
climate  and  an  inglorious  cause. 

Is  there  any  one  who,  in  the  face  of  facta  which  are  patent  to  the 
most  ordinary  observer,  still  nska  in  supercilious  accents,  of  what  um 
the  Volunteers  will  be  in  time  of  danger  ?  1  will  not  attempt  lo 
argue  with  such  a  one;  but  let  him  be  assured  that  from  the  214,000 
Volunteers  of  Great  liritain,  and  the  three-quarters  of  a  miliion  men 
still  living  who  have  jmsscd  through  its  ranks,  au  army,  200,000  strong, 
would  be  formed  when  the  bugle  sounded,  which  would  know  no 
equal  In  the  annals  of  the  world.  This  compntatiou  allows  an  ample, 
nay  a  vastly  excessive,  margin  for  rejection  on  the  grounds  of  profes- 
sional disability,  physical  unfitness^  over-age,  family  responsibilities, 
and  the  calls  of  the  several  spheres  of  domestic  life. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Volunteers  could  never  be  reallv 
relied  upon,  because,  if  called  out,  the  work  of  the  country  wotdtl 
stand  Btill.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  if  the  Volun- 
teers were  absolutely  required  to  repel  a  foreign  foe,  the  paralysis  of 
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all  indu&try  ivould  come  in  the  foremost  Tan  of  an  invasion,  and  there 
■would  be  uo  difficulty  iu  sparing  any  number  of  the  men  formerly 
employed  at  the  then  empty  desk  and  in  the  then  sUeut  factorj-. 
Again,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  wbether  tlic  mobilisation  of  regiments, 
ha  they  at  present  exist,  would  be  at  all  possible  or  desirable.  Their 
varyiug  strength,  the  differing  local  conditions,  the  capacity  of  the 
officera,  and  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  would  all  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  probable  that  the  Volunteer  Field  Army  would  be 
composed  of  administrative  battalions  made  up  from  various  corps, 
and  placed  under  very  carefully  selected  officers.  These  admiuistra- 
live  battalions  work  perfectly  well  at  Aldcrshot  and  other  camps,  year 
after  year,  and  no  one  who  has  served  with  them  and  seen  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  men  adapt  themselves  to  habits 
of  rigid  discipline  and  all  the  exigencies  of  military  life,  can  ever 
doubt  for  an  instant  how  sterling  arc  the  qualities  of  the  majority  of 
Volunteers,  or  what  an  unparalleled  engine  for  defence  they  form. 

Nor  arc  their  claims  upon  public  recognition  confiued  alouc  to 
freedom  from  the  galling  yoke  of  obligatory  scrricc  which  presses 
so  hard  upou  the  necks  of  the  young  mca  of  ever}'  foreign  nation, 
at  the  critical  time  when,  launching  forth  on  their  career,  they  stand 
most  in  need  of  liberty.  It  extends  even  beyond  the  patriotic 
service  they  arc  rendering,  and  will  render,  whenever  the  occasion 
arises.  It  will  be  freely  admitted  that  the  Volunteer  movement  is 
far  from  being  the  least  powerful  of  the  factors  in  that  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  country  iu  recent  times  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
extraordinary  decrease  of  crime  within  the  quarter  of  a  century 
during  which  it  has  existed.  Its  influeuec  upon  individual  industry 
and  manly  bearing  is  shown  better  than  by  words  iu  the  fact  that 
such  firms  as  Broadwoods,  Shoolbrcds,  TroUopes,  and  Lamberts, 
and  many  others,  not  only  go  to  great  expense  in  promoting  volun- 
teering among  their  employes,  but  almost  require  all  in  their  service 
to  pass  through  the  prescribed  course  of  three  years.  They  are  no 
doubt  largely  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  but  as  practical  men 
of  business  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  advantages  a  youth 
derives  from  training  in  habits  of  order  and  discipline,  from  change 
of  work  and  scene,  and,  from  having  before  his  eyes  a  worthy  ambi- 
tion eJtalting  his  whole  iiaturc.  The  feeling  is  shared  by  every 
father  In  the  country  who  likes  to  know  that  his  son  is  engaged 
in  healthy  exercise  with  fitting  companions,  instead  of  in  the  often 
vain  struggle  with  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  blighting  the 
present  and  ruining  the  future. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  position  of  the  Volunteer  Force  in  the 
body  national,  let  me  briefly  enumerate  its  more  pressing  needs.  I 
have  studied  them  fur  over  tcu  years,  and  while  in  command  of  two 
metropolitan  regiments,  the  one  composed  principally  of  mechanics, 
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and  the  other  mainly  of  business  men  and  clerks.  In  ISTS,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  a  conference  of  officers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  which  resulted  iu  the  committee  Iicfore  alluded  to. 
The  subject  was  considered  fully  in  all  its  a^ipects ;  and  if  1  adopt 
now  the  same  plan,  dividing  it  into  distinct  heads,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  how  much  remains  still  to  be  done. 

The  principal  defects  are  : — 

(1.)  The  absence  of  cavalry  and  field  artillery. 

(2.)  The  non-provision  of  great-coats  and  proper  equipment. 

{3.)  The  insufficiency  of  funds. 

(4.)   The  difficulty  of  finding  officers. 

(5.)  The  absence  of  any  ciril  advantages  to  a  Volunteer. 

(6.)  The  scarcity  of  drill-sheds. 

(7.)  The  difficulty  of  finding  space  to  driU. 

(8.)  The  want  of  accessible  ranges. 

(1.)  Tlie  absence  of  cavalri/  and  field  artUlery. — In  the  whole 
Volunteer  Force  there  are  less  than  three  hundred  mounted  men. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  about  8,000  Yeomanry,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  any  emergency  an  enormous  number  of  horsemen  would  be 
forthcoming.  But  it  is  sufficiently  serious  to  hare  all  the  lOO^OOO 
^lilitia  and  1G0,000  Volunteer  infantry,  accompanied  by  only  so  imall 
a  proportion  of  the  mounted  arm.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
establishing  troops  of  mounted  infantry  in  connection  with  existing 
regiments  is  the  caipcnse  of  hor8c»,  and  it  would  uo  doubt  be  difficult 
to  overcome  it  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  manner  within  moderate 
means.  IJut  at  the  same  time  some  encouragement  might  well  be 
given  on  thin  head  iu  great  centres  like  London,  where  there  woald 
he  coniiidcrablc  facilities  for  training  in  riding  schools  and  elsewhere. 
The  same  obsen'atiou  is  applicable  to  the  entire  absence  of  field 
artillery,  and  considerable  though  the  difficulties  are,  it  ajipean 
desirable  that  they  shonid  not  be  accepted  passively. 

(2.)  77(e  non-protnttion  of  tfreai-coats  and  proper  ef/uipment  admits 
of  no  such  excuse.  Very  few  regiments  at  the  present  time  are 
provided  therewith,  and  even  iu  their  case  the  personal  liability  of 
the  commanding  officer  has  been  severely  taxed.  It  is  absolutely 
wicked  to  take  men  away  from  sedentary  employments,  and  expose 
them  to  the  rigours  of  an  early  spring,  without  proper  protectioa 
from  the  cold  ;  and  need  it  be  tiaid  how  alisolutely  im[K)SHible  it  would 
be  fur  them  to  take  the  field  under  such  conditions  and  unprovided 
with  valises  or  knapsacks?  Apologists  have  ofieu  averred  thatwhen 
the  occasion  arose  the  want  could  be  readily  supplied  from  the  Govern- 
meut  factories,  bnt  this  has  not  been  found  practicable,  even  amid  the 
exigencies  of  the  Soudan  campaign,  which  bear  uo  proportion  to 
those  under  which  the  country  would  suffer  if  invasion  were  probable. 
(S.)  The  insvfficieitqf  of  funds  is  only  too  painfully  apparent  to 
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Miy  one  having  practical  knowledge  of  Volunteer  administra^on. 
Ac  capitatiou  grant  of  3Qy.  per  annum  for  every  efficient  is  barely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  Volunteer's  review  outfit — tliat  ip, 
his  licad-dress,  tunic,  belts,  trousers,  and  leggings — provided  be  serves 
out  the  three  years'  agreement  he  usually  enters  into  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  becomes  efficient  in  each  of  the  years,  or  pays  to 
the  corps  the  amount  lost  by  bis  laches.  To  the  credit,  however,  of 
the  Volunteer  Force  be  it  said  that  fully  97  per  cent,  either  earn  the 
grant,  or  forfeit  the  indemnity  without  recourse  being  bad  to  legal 
proceedings.  There  ia,  however,  some  inevitable  loss  ou  the  tailor's 
account  alone.  But  money  has  to  be  found  for  the  rent  of  head- 
quarters and  of  ranges,  for  payments  to  permanent  staff  to  supplement 
the  iusufheicnt  Government  allowance,  for  regimental  transit  expenses 
to  reviews,  the  payment  of  musicians,  and  the  provision  of  prizes  of 
encouragement.  The  extra  allowance  of  50i.  for  proficient  officers 
and  sergeants  goes  a  very  small  way  towards  the  amount  required, 
and  the  balance  has  to  be  provided  by  the  corps. 

(4.)  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  with  such  a  state  of  things 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  officers,  for  not  only  have  they  to 
put  their  hands  deep  into  their  pockets,  but  they  enjoy  no  reciprocal 
advantage.  Even  the  titular  rank  to  which  they  are  entitled  quite  as 
much  as  officers  of  the  Regular  Array  and  Militia,  their  coraraissions 
being  couched  in  precisely  similar  terms,  is  often  unassumed  from 
motives  of  delicacy,  and  equally  often  grudgingly  withheld  by  military 
officers  and  the  public.  The  deficiency  of  officers  in  the  Volunteer 
Force  is  now  becomiug  a  more  serious  matter  than  ever,  and  there  are 
few  regiments,  whose  composition  does  not  enable  them  to  promote 
firom  the  ranks,  which  have  not  many  vacancies. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the  Uoverumcut  grant  were 
raised  to  such  an  amount  as  would  prevent  the  heavy  calls  on  an 
often  much  strained  purse,  many  retired  officers  and  other  very 
capable  men  woidd  gladly  give  their  serviees,  which  I  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  are  of  no  light  character,  or  confined  to  mere  parade 
duties  once  a  week,  if  real  interest  be  taken  iu  the  welfare  of  regi- 
ments and  companies.  Indeed,  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
with  the  present  eight  candidates  for  every  commission  in  the  Army, 
an  absolute  condition  might  be  made  of  Reserve  service  in  some 
portion  of  the  British  Empire,  whether  England,  Scotland,  Canada, 
or  India,  if  retirement  from  the  Army  ensued  before  the  expiration  of 
ten  years. 

(5.)  It  is  strange  to  find  that  even  America,  the  State  perhaps 
most  disposed  to  ncj^lect  naval  and  military  preparations  in  the 
rush  of  tier  mercantile  pursuits,  her  isolation  from  European  troubles, 
and  the  varied  tastes  of  her  )ictcrogcncous  people,  has  distanced  Great 
Britain  in  recognizing  that  those  who  voluntarily  give  up  their  time 
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to  martial  training  in  tLe  Natioual  Guard  are  entitled  to  some  privi- 
lege over  less  patriotic  citizens.  Exemption  from  jury  duty  may  W 
a  small  advantage,  but  it  ia,  at  all  events,  somctliing  over  and  abore 
the  rights  of  other  people,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  Uki: 
or  greater  rccogoltiou  should  be  accorded  to  the  British  Volunteer. 

(G.)  The  same  example  ia  set  to  England  by  America  iu  the  matter 
of  driU  sheds.  It  may  be  that  the  price  of  land  and  scarcity  of 
sites  in  tlic  old  country  forbids  the  purchase  by  local  bodiea  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Volunteer  soldiers  of  such  palatial  edifices  ai 
that  occupied  by  the  famous  Seventh  Kcgimcnt  of  the  Natiouil 
Guard  of  New  York  State,  with  its  drill-room  300  feet  by  200,  and 
its  superbly  fitted  officers'  and  companies'  rooms.  But  there  is  t 
great  difierencc  between  this  or  the  bead-quarters  of  nearly  everj 
American  regiment  and  the  meagre  apartment  which  serve*  as  the 
orderly  room  of  mauy  a  metropolitan  corps,  and  the  drill-place  I 
have  publicly  described  as  "  a  back  room  iu  an  obseuro  street." 

It  would  seem  incredible,  if  it  were  not  true,  that  the  Govcmrocat 
has  now  refused  to  admit  to  Westminster  Hall  or  Palace  Yard  regi- 
ments which  have  drilled  there  for  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiy,  and  has 
driven  them  to  seek  tlie  hospitality  of  such  school-rooms  as  they  can 
find.  Westminster  is  responding  with  fair  liberality  to  the  eflbtt 
the  regiment  I  have  the  honour  to  command  ia  making  1o  estabtisb 
itself  in  a  more  commodious  building ;  but  we  shouhl  not  be  drivet! 
to  the  ooUeetion  of  private  subscriptions  if  the  Government  proper]; 
recoguized  the  utility  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  or  their  own  duty  of 
making  it  ready  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

(7.)  Spaces  to  drill  arc  also  impossible  to  find  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  cities.  There  arc  only  two  enclosed  Government  pejrade- 
grounds  in  the  metropolitan  area — viz.,  Chelsea  and  Albany  Street 
Barracks — fur  in  Wellington  Barracks  there  is  no  room  to  more  the 
strong  battalions  of  Volunteers.  The  authorities  arc  geuerout  is 
granting  the  use  of  them,  and  they  may  often  be  seen  occupied  by 
two  or  even  three  regiments  at  once,  to  the  manifest  hindrance  of 
each  other.  But  oven  that  is  better  than  the  struggle  with  the 
mob,  the  derision  of  words  of  conmiaud,  in  Hyde  Park  or  B^geat'i 
Park. 

A  few  police  are  sent  to  keep  the  ground  at  brigade  parade  and 
regimental  inspections,  but  drills  have  to  be  got  through  as  best 
they  can.  The  remedy  lies  with  Parliament  iu  the  rcscrvatioa  of 
sufficient  ground  in  the  public  parks  once  a  week,  and  it*  being  en- 
circled by  a  chain,  which  would  be  removed  on.  other  days.  Of 
course  there  would  be  a  little  opposition  at  first — what  propontior. 
was  ever  made  without  it  ? — but  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  the 
British  public  recognize  its  good  sense,  and  it  would  soon  be  M«n 
that  such  a  reserved  apace  was  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all  coo* 
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cerncd,  requiring  but    a  figment  of  authority  to   cause   it  to   be 
respected. 

(9.)  The  want  of  accextitfle  rijle  ranges  ia  of  course  felt  more 
in  metropolitan  than  in  country  corps.  With  us  it  ia  indeed  a  moat 
serious  ditficnlty.  We  succeed  perhaps  ia  renting  the  partial  use 
of  a  range,  but  it  ia  rarely  within  easy  roach,  and  when  the  men 
are  at  lengtli  able  to  make  a  spare  afternoon  to  get  there  to  go 
through  their  class  firing,  they  are  otteu  too  fatigued  or  hurried  to 
give  tlie  necessary  attention  to  shooting,  and  seek  rather  to  get  the 
numlwr  of  ronnda  fired  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  coming  hack 
another  day.  So  much  for  details.  The  general  training  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  leaves  perhaps  little  room  for  improvement  under 
the  existing;  condition  of  few  drill  sheds,  parade  grounds  or  rifie 
ranges,  and  uo  ^eat-coats  or  field  equipment.  To  this  deficiency 
Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindaay  and  other  high  authorities  would  add  the 
want  of  transport.  But  1  hardly  thiuk  that  this  is  so  great  a  need 
as  others  I  have  veuturctl  to  enumerate,  for  waggous  and  carts  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  obtainable  at  any  time  for  a  fair  price  j  and  a 
regimental  wnggou,  purchased  for  the  Queen's  Westmiustcrs,  is  some- 
what of  a  white  elephant,  as  we  have  no  coach-house  for  it,  its 
horsing  is  troublesome^  and  its  conveyance  to  any  distance  by  rail 
very  costly.  When  it  is  remembered  how  little  time  the  Volunteers 
have  for  steady  battalion  drill,  really  scarcely  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  hours  in  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  that  from  many  of  these 
parades  making  up  the  aggregate  a  largo  number  arc  absent,  it  cannot 
fail  to  he  a  matter  for  surprise  how  wonderfully  well  the  men  go 
through  field  movements.  Bat  the  short  time  available,  often  too 
curtailed  by  bad  weather  and  long  distauccs,  shows  bow  necessary  it 
is  that  the  manccnvres  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character, 
and  aim  at  steadiness  rather  than  at  severe  tests  or  elaborate  combina- 
tion. This  is  especially  the  case  at  brigade  parades  and  inspections, 
when  the  ranks  arc  filled  with  many  men  who  bare  not  been  able  to 
attend  drill  during  the  preceding  busy  months,  and  when  the  com- 
panies are  often  larger  than  the  officers  can  well  command. 

Keviews  certainly  popularize  the  Force  if  they  are  not  too  numerons. 
But  such  monster  gatherings  in  a  coufiued  area  as  those  which  have 
"been  held  the  last  two  years  at  Pttrtsmouth  and  Brighton,  at  a  far  too 
early  period  ia  the  year,  do  harm  rather  than  otherwise.  They  cost  a 
regiment  directly  and  indirectly  from  £100  to  £300^  for  which  they 
have  usually  the  somewhat  scanty  satisfaction  that  their  General,  like — 

"  Tlifl  King  of  Prance  went  up  the  h>]l 
With  twenty  thonund  meo ; 
The  Kiog  of  Front's  canie  iIo^«'n  t]ic  Itill, 
And  Bo'cr  went  up  Again." 

But  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  General — that  goes  mthout  saying — 

for  neither  Alexander,  nor  Napoleon,  nor  Moltke,  could  go  through 
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any  very  instructive  operations  iu  the  conjiic  of  Iiouia  remaining  afier 
the  march  past,  before  the  return  to  London  necessarily  commcocci. 
Be  it  further  noted  that  the  Volunteer  attending  these  revieirs,  nnlen 
be  goes  down  a  day  or  tvo  before,  an  expensive  proceeding,  has  to  leave 
bis  home  about  3  a.m.,  and  not  reach  it  again  until  after  midnight, 
Mith  no  other  provision  than  he  can  take  in  his  ha^Tcsac. 

If  snch  reviews  are  desirable,  their  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
pnblic.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fire  days  in  &  fort  or 
barracks,  or  less  pretentious  field  days,  ou,  if  possible,  the  theatre 
of  operations  where,  as  Sir  Edward  Hamley  suggests,  the  regimeat 
would  find  its  place  iu  the  event  of  invasion,  wonld  be  far  more 
beneficial. 

The  Schools  of  Tnstmction  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  offieetv  of 
A''olunteers,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  go  through  the  required 
course. 

But  if,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  a  model  battalioD,  similar  to 
the  "  Lehr-battalion  "  of  the  German  and  Russian  armies,  vaa 
established  in  London,  its  benefits  would  extend  throughout  the 
Force,  and  be  prwUictivc  of  untold  advantage.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  if  neither  olHcera  nor  men  ivcrc  put  to  any  cxpenie,  it 
would  be  kept  almost  always,  and  certainly  from  April  to  October, 
np  to  a  strength  of  300  men,  and  in  time  a  large  percentage  of  the 
service  would  have  passed  through  its  course,  which  might  well  be 
limited  to  one  month.  The  establishment  of  a  model  battalion 
as  an  experiment  woidd  entail  but  very  slight  cost,  and  room  mi^bt 
cosily  be  found  at  one  of  the  metropolitan  barracks,  llut  in  no  cue 
should  it  supersede  the  estnbliahment  of  regimental  camps,  and  the 
despatch  of  detachments  to  jUdershot,  which  are  productive  of  great 
good,  aud  do  much  to  improve  the  discipline  of  the  Force.  Thk, 
however,  has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  standard — often  laid  down  by  our  military  critics, 
although  by  no  means  an  absolute  one — of  the  saluting  of  officers,  the 
Volunteers  arc  frequently  less  negligent  in  this  respect  than  many 
men  of  the  regular  army,  who,  if  comparisons  must  be  made,  hove  s 
fixed  idea  that  they  are  not  called  n[>on  to  notice  officere,  even  in 
uniform,  belonging  to  the  Volunteer  Force. 

1  have  endeavoured  thus  crudely  to  supplement  the  vigoruus 
article  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  and  to  show  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  Volunteer,  who  has  long  studied  a  question  so  important  for  the 
cotintry,  what  is  really  necessary  to  put  the  Force  on  a  proper  footing. 
It  may  involve  an  immediate  outlay  of  one  million  sterling,  and 
about  .£100,000  a  year  in  excess  of  the  sum  now  annually  voted  But 
it  will  be  the  best  iuvcstmcut  the  country  can  make. 
J,  VTich  for  home  defence,  the  great  object  for  which  the  Volon- 
JTCO  was  established,  aud  for  which  it  exists.     Only  let  it  he 
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properly  orgaDized  for  this  duty,  then  a  patriotic  Qovcramcnt  will 
seize  the  opportunity  of  creatiug  a  large  Reserve  for  foreign  service. 
The  use  of  the  term  "  foreign  service  '*  ia  inevitable,  however  wanting 
it  may  be  in  Ha  application  to  the  varied  calls  of  the  British  Empire 
—of  the  Euglaud  beyond  the  ueas — "  uur  Empire,  our  Home,"  in  uU 
quarters  of  the  globe.  British  troops  have  been  recently  fighting  la 
Egypt,  in  South  Africa,  aud  in  Canada  at  one  and  the  same  time  that 
the  services  of  every  available  man  were  required  in  India.  It  is  highly 
probable>  Indeed  almost  certain,  that  such  a  state  of  aQ'uirs  may  recur, 
and  it  is  incontestable  that  the  regular  array  aud  its  scanty  reserves 
are  wholly  wanting  iu  the  numerical  strength  necessary  for  such  an 
emergency.  In  order,  therefore,  that  in  a  period  of  national  difllculty 
recourse  may  not  be  had  tt>  compulsory  service,  it  would  appear  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  establish  beforehand  a  force  liable  for  active 
service  wherever  required.  The  Militia  would  probably  have  no 
objection  to  such  an  alteration  in  their  duties,  and  if  the  Volunteers 
were  only  on  a  proper  footing,  Great  Britain  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  their  keeping.  In  addition  also  to  the  Militia,  a  Volunteer  Reserve 
for  service  abroad  might  be  formed. 

Space  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon  how,  with  a  united  Empire  and  a 
Goverumeut  dctcnniucd  to  picticrre  |>cace  in  the  only  sure  way,  by 
preparation  for  war,  the  Regular,  Militia.,  and  Volunteer  Forces  of  the 
Colonies  might  be  utilized  and  included  io  the  general  scheme  for  the 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  Brili»h  Empire. 
But  that  it  could  be  done,  Canada  and  New  Sotith  Wales  have  already 
shown.  It  is  therefore  only  for  the  Imperial  Government  to  prove 
by  acts  that  it  has  the  first  qualification  for  the  leadership  of  men — of 
being  able  to  see,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  it,  "  what  i» 
the  other  side  of  the  liill." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recall  an  observation  by  General  Skobeleff  in 
the  Turkish  campaign  :  "  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  country, 
which,  rccciviug  the  gratuitous  service  of  iiOO.CXJt)  men,  will  neither 
incur  the  expense  of  giving  them  drill  or  shooting  grounds,  or  take 
adequate  means  to  preserve  them  from  inconvenicucc  and  ridicule 
when  endeavouring  to  learn  their  military  duties." 

To  this  estimate  of  Rngland  by  the  great  Russiau  General  we  owe 
it  probably  in  no  small  measure  that  ^fuscovitc  host^  are  advancing 
upon  our  Indian  Empire.  Let  Euglaud  then  be  warned  iu  tinis  to 
hesitate  no  longer,  but  to  place  her  Volunteer  Force,  which  is  with- 
out its  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  upon  a  basis  which  will 
enable  it  to  ful&l  its  mission  in  tUe  hour  of  danger  for  the  protcc^ioa 
of  our  hearths  aud  homes. 

C.  E.  Ho'EiARD  Vincent. 


JHAKESPEARE    AND     THE     STRATFORlT 
ON-AVON  COMMON  FIELDS,  1613—1616. 

tBotuarai  il  tlial  tltn«  hnran  to  he  nnn  ft«|iBt 

wbcrFb]' arabta  Uad  («h  -'  —  -  .f  WaMUM 
iritl«Mit  tvopl«  and    (i  irtrn^d   W» 

punire,  wtilch  wu  cti.  ,i  Uutopat 

audUnuciHforjrMn,  11"^.  avj  ^  will,  (vhe* 
upon  miMih  of  tk>  /Mmuu^r  lindj  won  t«Ml 
Into  il«nieaiBa.  TUi  br(d  ■  drear  (^  IM*l>h  ^ 
bj  oaRMniMnee  ■  d«c«>'  ot  t  Jtwna,  cbanhtv^  tUMt 
U'l  tlw  lAe.  TIw  kiDf;  llkrwiw  knew  Ml  atf. 
■nj  Id  aoirite  rorfot,  Uul  Uict«  «nMi*4  «tUil 
npDB  this  a  <l*ea7  uti  dlnhmtlnn  ot  Mtb*WH>«4 
tun.— tlicoy,    Sitttn  of  Xm*  JEn>«  lU. 

THl**.  pilgrim  to  that  Heart  of  Kugland  where  Shakespeare  vu 
bora  and   where   Shakespeare  lies  eutombcdj  is   apt,  pcrhap«, 
to  allow  his  delight   nt   findiog  ho  much  there  that  is  old    to  ean/ 
him,  at   first,  so  far  away  as   to   imagine   that  he  sees  before  him 
something  not  remotely  unlike  Shakespeare's  town.     But  the  modem 
has   really  ]ia.rdly  any  resemblance   to   the   EUzabctbau    Stratford. 
Far  less,  however,   m  its  streets,  than  in  the  fields   by  which  it  ii 
surrounded,  lies  the  diBcrenee  of  aspect  between  the  Stratford-on- 
Avon  of  ShakeaiKare's  time  and  the  S  t  rat  ford -ou- Avon  of  our  o»ii 
day.      The   fenced  or  hedged    lanes    and  the  trimly   squared  and 
enclosed  fields  of  the  uiucteenth  century  arc  the  land8ca[>e  signs  of 
an  Kconomic  Revolution  that  had  not  yet  been  accomplished  at  tlw 
Stratford-on-Avon  of  Shakespeare.     The  fields  about  ShakespeaK'i 
Stratford  were   still   open   and  uneuclosod,  like  those  of  the  High- 
land Crofter  Towiialup  where,  as  I  have  found  it  in  North  Uist," 
it  still  exists  iu  its  primitive  socialistic  form  as  a  club-farm.      Undi- 
Tided    by   hedges  and   ditches,   the   fields  of  Stratford-on>Avon  in 
Shakespeare's    time    consisted   of   arable    strips — in    Scotland    and 
Ireland  called  "  rigs" — of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  this  being  the 
amount  of  a  day's  ploughing,  and,  in  length,  a  forlong,  or  the  furrow 
made  before  turning  the  plough — and  these  furlong-long,  and  acre- 
containing  strips  wci'C  separated  from  each  other  by  balks  of  un- 

*  A  Crofter  Townsbip  of  which  not  only  the  hi)l-paat»ro  w&a,  u  tnoB].  beU  ia 
common,  bat  of  whicb  tUs  omlilc  fioMs  lUsu  liclougvd,  not  to  Any  uutiTiilna],  boi  hi  tJw 
comiiiuuity,  marchect  witb  the  globo  of  the  miniNCur  of  Xorth  Vu\,  at,  wlioau  liostntaUt 
rniuise  [  wiu  »  giie«t  for  »auit<  days  Iwtt  Si-ptcmlK' r.  Two  inuiiUrly  <.-vtutnnmitic  CrafUr 
Tmnuhifs  were io the  iuiiiie<iiAt«neigbbr>urbooii.  IJutitiionly,  Ibelim'v.  oathoM  rvniito 
r-Jltftruicau  flhnrcs  of  tlia  Atlantic  tliitt  snrvivala  h»  ooiiiplme  of  ifae  pritattirc  AtyM 
"      UU|C  (.'onuDunity  still  exist  iu  tbo  Brittali  Isiauds. 
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ploughed  turf  covered  generally  with  furze  and  brambles.  These 
open  fields  were  not  only  tie  common  possession  of  the  township — 
the  "  fair  felde  ful  of  foike"  of  Langland's  "  Vision  "  "  on  Malverne 
hulles"  {1377}  when,  being  "  very  forwandred,"  be  went  to  rest — 

•'  UrnI«T  d  Iiriiile  biuikc,  )ti  a  boriK-B  aitly  "  " — 

but  were  the  home  or  resort  of  all  kinds  of  living  creatures — flowers 
and  butterflies,  birds  and  bfiosts — which,  with  the  destruction  of  these 
open  fields,  have  been  either  decimated  or  exterminated.  Enclosed 
the  Common  Fields  of  the  English  villages  bad  already  to  a  great 
extent  been  ;  but  the  Common  Fields  of  Stratford -on- Avon  still  in 
Shakespeare's  time  existed  untouched;  and  it  is  their  enclosure  that 
chiefiy  makes  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  the  haven  of  his  later  years.  It  was  in  these  open 
fields  that  Shakespeai'O  had  first  picked  up  that  wonderful  knowledge 

■  of  natural  history  which  is  so  surpassingly  cvldeaced  in  his  Flays.f 
And  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  hitherto  been  remarked  that  at  least 
one  passage  aflbrds  evidence  that,  as  the  fact  was,  these  balk-divided 

■  acre-strips  in  open  fields  were  what  Shakespeare  was  most  accustomed 
to.  Imagining — and  indeed  not  untruly,  so  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me — imagining  the  village  fields  of  Nazareth  to  be  similar  to 

te  of  Stratforri-ou-Avon,  he  thus  writes : — 
■ 


"  inion  hols' fields 
Over  wlttue  aera  mOkbd  tbs  blenitd  feet 
Which,  fourtfton  liuadreil  yvnn  ago,  were  Imil'd, 
For  oar  advaatage,  oo  tlie  bitter  cron."} 


I 


t  80  happened,  however,  that  it  was  during  the  very  years  of 
Shakespeare's  retirement  to  and  residence  at  his  native  town,  from 
1613  till  his  death  in  May  (April  23  o.s.)j  1616.  that  thte  first 
ipts,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  made  to  enclose  the  Common  Fields 
rd-ou-Avou.  It  so  chances,  also,  that  we  liud  among  the 
MSS.  preserved  at  the  old  house  of  Shakespeare's  fiarcuts,  and  where 
he  was  born,  a  Diary  kept  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stratford,  Mr. 
Thomas  Greeue,  during  these  same  years,  and  minutely  recording  the 
devices  employed  by  the  Squire  to  enclose,  and  by  the  Corpora- 
lion  and  Commoners  to  resist  the  enclosure,  of  these  immemorial 
Common  Fields.  This  Diary  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Inglehy,  with  autotypes  of  its  eight  folio  pages,  a 
transcript  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  British  Museum,  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  luglcby,  and  an  Appendix  of  documents  relating  to  tlic  intended 
Enclosures,  and  most  of  them  never  before  printed.    As  the  Enclosure 

•  Piers  Plowman,  *'  Proluipis. " 

t  See  Harding.  "The  OmilHology  wf  Bbekwpeere,"  and  i>iiflioiilarIy  "  TI»o  Introduc- 
tion ; "  and  Orindnn,  "  Tho  flora  of  Sbak«aj>ear«." 

;  "  El«i>r%-  IV ,"  Part  I.  act  i.  bc  I.  Similarly,  u  Mr.  fleebobm  {loiDtB  out  ("The 
Kn^lith  VillageCommnnity,"  n  lOii),  we  have  ovidoncc  that  tliew;  open  ticlda  were  what 
tiie  .Anglo-Saxon  trnnalatcr  oi  ifai)  Ufttfid*  vraa  aficuatomi>il  tu  in  tliu  tuntU  conlury,  in 
hL^iutogtbeaxpreeaioD  ''walked  uwrthc  non^i*"  (acres),  in  ttanalatioy  tbu  otory  ai  the 
Dteciid«a  walking  tbroiigb  the  conifielda. 
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project,  which  forma  the  whole  subject  of  thU  Biaryj  was  hut  one  of 
innumerable  other  snch  projects,  the  success  of  which  constituted  s 
great  Kconomic  Revolution — that  Keouomic  Kerolution  of  llic  sixteenth 
century  in  which  Modern  Capitalism  originated — this  Diary  afTorda 
the  most  interesting  luL'al  illustrations  of  the  practical  workiog 
out  of  that  Itevolntion.  But  interesting  and  important  as^  in 
this  respect,  it  is^  this  Diary  is  of  a  far  more  special  interest  aad 
importance.  It  presents  ua  with  the  most  graphic  pictures  of  the 
whole  social  environment  of  Shakespeare  while  resident  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  during  tbc  last  three  years  of  his  life.  But  this  is  not  aU, 
nor  even  what  is  of  chief  interest  and  importance  in  this  Diary.  It 
gives  us  the  only  recorded  speeches  and  opinions  of  Shakespeare,  and 
these  arc  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  us,  for  the  first  time,  tare 
grounds  on  which  to  judge  uf  Shakespeare's  character,  not  only  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  citizen.  For  the  fir^t  time.  For  the  brief  extracts  from 
this  Diary  hitherto  published  have  been  interpreted  iu  two  diametii- 
calty  opposite  ways — the  one  afHrming  Shakespeare's  opposition  tn, 
the  other  his  promotion  of,  the  Euclosurc^.  It  was,  indeed,  my 
having  remarked  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Ualliwell 
Phillipps  on  this  subject,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake* 
speare/'  published  in  18t$3,  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  the  saine 
eminent  Sbakespearcan  bad  expressed  in  hts  folio  "  Life,"  published  ia 
1853,  that  led  me  to  urge  on  my  friend,  Dr.  Ingleby,  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  MS.  Diary,  and  its  publication, 
if  found  genuine.  And  though  this  Diary  is  only  uow  issued  to 
subscribers,  the  proccc<lings  with  reference  to  autotyping  and  tran- 
scribing it  date  from  the  visit  to  Stratford -on- A  von,  iu  September, 
1888,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Dr.  Inglehj, 
who,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Sirthplace,  had,  of  course,  special  facilities 
for  examining  the  MSS.  there  preserved. 

Tlie  Diarist  was  the  owner,  wholly  or  partially,  of  one  moiety  of 
the  Tithes  affecting  the  lands  to  be  enclosed;  the  owner  of  the  other 
moiety  bciug  his  "coscn  Shakespeare,"'^  who  bad  also  purchased 
Freeholds,  subject  to  commoners*  rights.  The  value  of  the  Freehold* 
would  be  increased  by  the  Enclosures ;  but  not  so,  that  of  the  Tithes. 
It  was,  therefore,  of  great  importance  for  the  Squire's  purpose  that  the 
opposition  of  such  interested  and  influential  persons  as  Mr.  Thomas 
Greene  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  should  be  bought  oO*  by  their 
being  more  than  secured  agaiust  any  diminution  of  their  Tithes  in 
consequence  cf  the  Enclosure.     And  the  view  which  Mr.  IlaUivcU 

*  In  1544,  thp  pri6tt«  of  tl)<3  cliMintr^'of  Stratfunl'on'ATon,  forcsreing  tbc  roio  tbt 
was  to  crvurtoke  the  ecclc«iMtic«l  owiH-n  of  propvrty.  gntatcd  m  lease  tot  uiot^-two 
y«ars  of  the  titheii  of  ^StntfotH,  Old  8tr.\tfon),  Buthofitoo.  u>d  WriootnW.  rabject  ta 
cerUJn  annual  jMyraeiiU;  iui<l  tliu  iniexiijrwl   term  of  ii  nioicty  of  tlie  :i  *  thin 

Irnst;   Shtik('8[)i-an_'   tiurchued   in   Jnlv   ICO.'!',    for   the   lata  (^    jC400.  .well 

Pbi<lipl/i"Outlmc«i,  '  |).  183,  and  Inglcliy,  "  Sbakeap«are  aiiil  theWelcoiuU  L<  y-'-t-Arvi,' 
tntrod.,  p.  viii. 
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PbiUipps,  in  his  "Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Sbakespe&re/'  takes  of 
Shakespc&rc's  sentiments  and  coaduct  with  regard  to  the  Encloatirc- 
(lispute  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  that  he  allowed  faimaelf  to  be  bribed  by 
the  cnclosiog  Squire  to  take  bis  side  against  the  ('ummouers. 

•'William  Combe,  the  a<[«ire  of  Weicombe,"  says  Mr.  HalHwell  Phi)Iipp«, 
"  spared  uo  exerlion  to  accomplish  his  abject,  nnd  in  many  inst&nces,  if  we 
may  believe  contcrapurary  allegnunDs,  tonueuted  the  poor  uud  coaxed  the 
rich  into  an  acquiescence  with  his  views.  It  appears  mast  probuble  that 
Sbakespeure  w.is  one  of  the  latter,  and  that  amongsi,  perhaps,  other  iaduce- 
iiients,  he  was  nllurod  to  llie  luipopular  side  by  Combo's  agent,  one  Repling- 
ham,  guaranteeing  hien  from  prospective  loss.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  poet  was  in  favour  of  tho  enclosure,  for  on  December  '^3  the 
Corporation  addres.sed  a  letter  of  remoastrance  to  hiui  an  the  subject,  and 
iinother  On  the  same  day  to  a  Mr.  >[anwftring.  The  latter,  who  bad  been 
practically  bribed  by  some  land  arrangements  at  VVelcombo,  undertook  to 
protect  the  interest!*  of  Shakespeare,  so  there  con  be  no  doubt  that  the  three 
purtics  wero  actiu^  in  unison." 

Now,  the  question  is,  can  this  view  of  Shakespeare's  character  and 
conduct  be  suiitaincd  ?  And  considering  that  the  Stratford-on-Aroa 
Enclosure-dispute  was  not  a  mere  local  qnarrel,  bnt  part  of  a  great 
conQict  that  Iiad  been  going  on  all  over  Knglaud  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  with  the  most  disastrous  results  for  the  agricultural 
classes,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  more  important  question  has  c\*er 
been  raivcd  with  reference  to  tbc  character  and  conduct  of  a  national 
Poet  and  Prophet. 

Mr.  HalliwcU  PhilUpps,  indeed,  finds  nothing  blameworthy  in  the 
conduct  he  thus  imputes  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  never 
tired  of  pointing  out  what  he  takes  to  he  evidence  of  Shakps|>pare'8 
peculiarly  anxious  eare  for  his  pecuniary  iutcrcsts.  Nay,  so  predomi- 
nating a  characteristic  does  he  consider  this  to  have  been,  that  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  it  was  this  anxious  carefulness  that  Shake- 
speare chiefly  transmitted  to  his  children,  and  even  children*?  chil- 
dren. A  certain  circumstance,  says  Mr.  Halliwcll  Phillips,  '-exhibits 
liis  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  as,  in  one  direction,  a  true  scion  of  the  poet 
— a^hrewd  person  of  business,  caring  more  for  gold  than  for  books/'* 
Certain  other  circumstances  enable  him,  as  he  believes,  to  trace  this 
distinctive  trait  of  Shakespeare's  character  even  in  his  grand  da  oghter.f 
And  Mr.  Flalliwell  Philiipps  declares  that  "no  doubt  can  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  will  listen  to  evidence,  that  when  Pope  asserted 
that— 

'  Shiiki'wpCiire,  wbnm  ymi  and  every  pUyhouac  till 
iityle  th«  diTiQc,  the  matcblvss,  what  jmi  wiU, 
For  ffoiM,  not  ylory.  winy'il  his  roving  tlli'llt, 
And  grew  immortal  in  hi»  own  dijsiiiglil'— 

lie  not  only  expressed  the  traditional  belief  of  his  own  day,  but 
one  which  later  researches  have  unerringly  verified."     That  Shake- 
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spearc  also  vas  thus  a  "  greatest,  irisest,  meanest  of  mankiud,"  ai  the 
same  Pope — not  certainly  himself  a  man  of  very  noble  character — 
declared  Bacou  to  be,  must,  of  course,  if  it  is  suITicicutly  evidenced, 
be  acknowledged  without  bliukiDg.  But  1  venture  to  think  that, 
in  face  of  the  historical  facts,  this  is  not  a  conclusion  to  be  accepted 
without  very  careful  investigation.  I  might  show,  were  I  here  per- 
mitted the  space,  what  Henry  Vlll.'s  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  had  to  say  about  Enclosures,  and  the  misery  they  produced ; 
what  the  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  that  i*  afforded  by  Acts  of 
Parliament;  by  the  prodigious  number  of  Executioui)  of  vagabonds, 
who  were  but  evicted  tenants  ;  and,  above  all,  by  tlic  tolerance  of  the 
despotism  of  the  Tudors  :  and,  with  respect  more  particularly  to  tbe 
propoaed  Stratford-on-Avon  Enclosures,  1  might  show  that  ordtn 
were  issued  against  them,  not  only  by  Chief  Justice  Coke,  but  vilb 
the  assent  of  Xiord  Chancellor  Bacon  ;  that,  at  serious  risk  to  their 
private  interest^,  even  the  sbopkccpcrs  who  were  memben  of  the 
Town  Council  strongly  and  persistently  opposed  these  Guelosurcs,  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  as  "  sworn  men  for  the  good  of  the 
Borough;"  and  that  even  the  women  aud  children  risked  whatever 
penalties  tbe  law  might  inflict,  and,  while  a  council  waa  being  held 
on  the  matter,  settled  it  by  filling  up  the  enclosing  ditches.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  though  the  whulc  town  waa  in  commotiou 
about  these  Kuclostires  during  all  the  three  years  of  Shakespeare's 
residence  in  it  previous  to  his  death,  he  bad  no  word  to  say  apoinst 
them,  nay,  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  to  give  his  !>uppurt  to  the 
projects  of  the  Squire,  disastrous  as  they  would  certainly  be  to  tbe 
Commoners. 

Never  whs  so  portentous  a  conclusion  raised  on  so  slight  a  fouoda- 
tioD.  Literally  it  rests  on  nothing  more  than  a  singular  ttcirl  in  t 
very  crabbed  handwriting,  M'bicli  tvj'iri  appears  to  stand  for  "  L'* 
Hence  Mr.  HalHwell  PhilUpps's later  reading  :  "Mr.  Shakspeare  UM 
Mr.  J.  Greene  that  I  was  not  abble  to  beare  the  enclosing  ol 
'VVelcombc."  But  on  this  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipjis  himself  cannot  help 
remarking,  "  Why  this  observation  should  have  been  chronicled  is  a, 
mystery  " — seeing  that  the  Diarist's  views  about  the  Encloetire  were 
suQicieutlT  well  known.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  "I."  But  a  cardul 
reading  of  the  whole  MS.  shows  that  the  Town  Clerk  had  the  singnlar 
peculiarity  of  frequently  writing  "  I  "  for  "  be."  There  are  some 
seven  places  in  these  eight  folio  pages  where  no  sense  could  be  made 
save  by  reading  "  he  "  for  "  I,"  and  in  all  save  one  the  Diarist  has 
made  the  correction  himself.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  exprenion 
"  abble  to  beare,"  many  passages  might  be  quoted  in  which  "bear" 
has  the  sense  of  support  or  promote.  Aud  thus,  the  result  is  that  we 
find  Shakespeare  reported  as  having  decidedly  declared  that  he  was 

ible  to  promote  the  enclosing  of  Wclcombe.     Be  it  obserred, 
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however,  tbat  this  by  no  meaua  implied  blinduess  to  the  a^cultur&l 
desirability  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  primitive  Open-  or  Com- 
iDou-6cld  system.  Its  abolition  was,  iudecd,  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  But  the  Enclainres  were  gene- 
rally carried  out  with  the  most  flograut  disregard  ef  the  customary 
rights  of  the  poorer  tenants,  and  \ritli  the  most  miserably  pauperising^ 
consequences.  And  hence  Shakespeare  may  well  have  found  him- 
self unable  to  promote  the  enclosing  of  Welcombe,  while  at  tlie  same 
time  seeing  the  agricultural  advantages  of  £ucloatu%8  no  less  clearly 
than  Fitzhcrbcrt,  Tusscr,  and  Bacon,  who  also  deprecated  and 
opposed  the  high-handed  measures  by  which  the  Enclosure?  were 
commonly  effceted. 

Looking  still  further  into  the  circnmatanccs  revealed  by  the  Diary 
and  by  other  documents  now  published,  we  (iud  that,  in  declining  to 
promote  the  Enclosures,  this  mercenary  bar;l  who — "  for  gain,  not 
glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight" — was  acting  in  a  way  directly  contrary 
to  what  wouhl  have  been  counselled  by  a  regard  for  gain.  For  liesidea 
his  interests  in  the  Tithes  arising  from  these  Common  Fields,  Shake- 
speare, as  has  been  said,  possessed  Freeholds,  the  income  from  which 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  these  Kuclosurcs ;  and  so  far  as 
the  value  of  his  Tithes  would  have  been  diminished  by  the  Enclosures, 
he  had  been  guaranteed  against  loss  by  an  agreement  of  the  28th  of 
October,  161 4-,  between  him  and  William  Kcpliugbam,  the  agent  of  the 
enclosing  Squire.  That  the  Corporation  thought  it  necessary  in 
December,  1614,  to  write  a  letter  to  Shakespeare,  to  which  the  Town 
Clerk  added  of  himself  "  a  not  of  the  inconvenyauces  wold  happen  by 
the  inclosure" — is  true.  Unt  the  necessity  for  this  seems  to  be  explained 
by  previous  entries  iu  November.  For  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  the 
day  after  Shakespeare  had  come  upon  a  visit  to  London,  his  "coscn/' 
the  Town  Clerk,  writes  that,  when  he  "  went  to  sec  him  how  he  did,  he 
told  me  tbat  they  assured  him  they  ment  to  inclose  noc  further  than 
to  Oopscil  Bushe,  and  »o  upp  straight  (leavyng  out  part  of  the 
Dyuglcs  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton  hedge,  and  take  iu  Salis- 
buryes  piece ;  and  that  they  mean  in  April)  to  survey  the  laud,  and 
then  to  give  satisfnccion  and  not  before,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hall  say  they 
think  ther  will  be  nothing  done  at  all."  Evidently  the  whole  pro- 
ject had  been  at  this  time  minimised  to  Shakespeare  so  as  to  disarm 
his  opposition  ;  and  he  had  listened  to  these  representations  in  by  no 
means  so  suspicious  a  spirit  as  the  wily  lawyer.  For  on  the  same 
I7th  of  November  there  occurs  this  other  entry :  "  Mr.  Wyatt,  after- 
ooonc,  told  me  that  Mr.  Wryght  hadd  told  Mr.  Combe  that  the 
inclosure  would  not  be,  and  that  yt  was  at  an  end.  1  said  I  was 
the  more  suspicious.  For  these  might  be  words  used  to  make  us  care- 
lea.     1  willed  him  to  Icarne  what  he*  eoold.     And  I  told  him,  see 

he." 


This  is  one  of  the  caaea  in  which  " 
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vould  I."  Uenco  the  letters  in  the  succeeding  month  to  Shakespeare, 
both  from  the  Corporation  and  from  the  Towu  Clerk.  And  finallv, 
whrn  Shakespeare  underst<x>d  how  seriously  disadvantageous  the 
Kuclosure  would  be  to  the  Commoners,  he  decidedly  declared  that  he 
W8B  unable  to  promote  them — and  that,  although  the  carrying  out  of 
these  Enclosures  would  hare  been  very  beneficial  to  himself  personally. 
And  another  circumstance,  making  8uch  a  decided  expression  of 
opinion  the  more  remarkabtc,  is  the  fact  of  Shakespeare  having 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  personal  friendship  with  the  enclosing 
Squire  and  his  faraUy.  John  Combe,  dying  in  IGM,  left  Shake- 
speare the  not  inconsiderable  legacy  in  those  days  of  X5  ;  and  Shake- 
speare by  his  will  bequeathed  his  aword  to  Thomas  Combe.  And 
thus,  not  only  do  we  Hud  that  Shakespeare  expressed  an  opiuiou 
adverse  to  the  Euclosurett,  but  that,  in  declining  to  promote  them, 
he  acted  adversely  both  to  his  pecuniary  interests  and  to  the  ties  of 
personal  frieudshii) — 'acted,  iu  a  word,  as  a  good  citizen,  swayed  more 
by  the  consideration  of  the  public  good  than  of  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage. 

Nor  does  such  manly  conduct  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare 
stand  alone.  Little  as  we  know  of  his  personal  character  and  private 
opinion!*,  we  know  of  at  least  one  fact,  which  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  what  we  have  now  found  his  conduct  to  have  been  with  reference 
to  the  Euclosure-projects  at  Strutford-ou-Avon,  and  a  fact,  therefore, 
which  would  he  in  entire  disaccordance  with  such  a  view  of  his  con- 
duet  ns  Mr.  llalliwell  I'hillipps  would  have  ns  adopt.  The  fact  to 
which  I  allude,  is  the  way  iu  which  he  stuck  to  his  profession  as 
an  Actor,  lung  after  any  pecuniary  necessity  for  his  combining  acting 
with  play-writing  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
repute in  which  Actors  were  tjicn  held,  and  especially  in  his  native 
town,  where  the  acting  of  plays  was  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 
In  this  fact,  Mr.  HalHwell  PhilUpps  fruds  an  argument  against  the 
supposition  that  there  ix  a  personal  allusion  in  what  he  says  in  his 
Sonnets,  with  regard  to  dcgrndatiou  by  a  pi-ofcssion.  1  confess, 
however,  that  in  the  fact  of  Shakespeare's  sticking  to  a  dishonoured, 
or  at  least  unhononred,  profession,  I  can  see  no  argument  against 
his  having  felt  bitterly,  and  iu  his  Sonnets  e.\presscd,  the  pain 
occasioned  him  by  the  disrepute  in  wliich  his  profession  was  held. 
A  man  of  mean  mind,  feeling  such  pain,  would  no  doubt  quit 
an  nulionoured  profession  as  soon  us  {Hissible.  Not  so,  I  think,  a 
man  of  magnanimous  mind,  if  he  thought  his  profession  unjustly 
dishonoured.  That  there  was,  indeed,  much  cause  for  the  disrepute 
in  which  Theatres  were  held  in  Shakespeare's  time,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  show,  and  Shakespeare  would  no  doubt  have  been  the 
last  to  deny  that  there  was  cause  for  this  disrepute.  But  he  never- 
theless held  Acting  to  be  an  honourable  profession,  nud  he  therefore 
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stuck  by  it,  even  when  he  was  ncknowled^d  the  groftteat  Dramatist 
of  the  time,  aud  was  lutiking  £1,OUO  a  year  by  bis  Plays.  Galliug 
he  had,  no  doubly  often  felt  it,  to  be  sent  round  "to  the  butteiy  "  by 
"  a  lord,"  like  the  strolling  players  iu  the  Induction  to  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  ;  "  aud  galliug  uo  doubt  it  was  to  Jiiul  that,  even  wbcu 
a  member  of  the  6rst  theatrical  Company  in  the  Kingdom,  and  with  a 
special  patent  from  the  King— galUug  it,  no  doubt,  was  to  fiad  that, 
even  then,  he  ranked  at  Court  with  but  Grooms  of  the  Chamber.  But 
still  he  stuck  to  his  profession.  And  the  manliness  of  this  conduct 
is  fitly  matched  by  his  refusing  to  promote  the  enclosing  of 
Welcombc,  mucli  as  his  support  of  the  scheme  would  have  bocu  to 
his  peeimiary  advantage,  and  mightily  agi'eeable  to  all  his  great 
friends. 

Invaluable,  however,  as  this  Diary  is,  iu  giving  us  by  far  the  most 
important  fact  we  possess  with  reference  to  the  personal  character  of 
Shakespeare,  this  is  not  its  only  value  as  a  contribution  to  his  bio- 
graphy. It  gives  us  a  detailed  aud  graphic  |iicturc  of  his  whole 
social  environment  at  Stratford- on- Avon  during  the  years  of  his 
retirement  aud  residence  there — the  three  last  years  of  bis  life,  from 
1G18  ti>  1616.  Hence  we  have  now  such  materials  for  a  complete 
picture  of  Shakespeare's  later  years  es  have  hitherto  been  almost 
altogether  wanting ;  for,  from  a  variety  of  other  sources,  facts 
conuectcd  with  Shakespeare's  pcrsuual  history  during  these  yeani 
have  been  indtistriousiy  gathered.  These  personal  facts  we  can 
now  set  in  the  framework  of  that  social  environment  which 
has  been  revealed  by  this  Diary.  Such  a  picture  I  have  not  upace 
here  even  to  sketch.  I  can  only  briefly  name  some  of  the  i'acts  to 
which  I  allude — some  of  the  facts  of  Shakespeare's  personal  history 
during  these  last  three  years  of  his  life  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  His 
family,  living  with  him  at  Xew  Place,  were  his  wife  (uow  au  old 
womau  uf  sixty,  being  eight  years  his  senior)  and  his  daughter 
Judith,  who,  with  her  mother's  partiality  for  men  younger  than  her- 
self, was  now  courting  or  courted  by  young  Tom  Ciuiney,  four  years 
her  junior,  whom,  shortly  before  her  father's  death,  she  married. 
His  other  daughter,  Susanna,  bad  been  now  married  for  some  years 
to  a  Puritan  physiciau  of  great  repute,  and  was  livmg  with  her 
husband  near  New  Place.  Aud  often,  we  may  be  sure,  did  thctr 
little  daughter  Klizabcth,  now  at  the  angelic  age  of  six  or  eight 
years  old,  come  running  in  to  her  grandfather,  who,  besides 
pecuniary  bequests,  left  her  specially  by  bis  will  all  his  plate. 
Among  family  events  during  these  years  were  the  death  of  Shake- 
speare's younger  brother,  Kichard  (1613);  au  unpleasant  scandal 
about  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  aud  one  Ralph  Smith  (1613)  ;  and 
the  dcatli  of  bis  brother-in-law.  Hart  (1610),  who  had  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  hatter  at  the  old  house  of  Shakespeare's  parents,  which 
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came  to  the  Poet  on  his  father's  death  (1601).  What  work  Shakeapewe 
was  doing  at  Stratford,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  Family  affairs,  besi.les 
the  Enclosure  commotions,  we  do  not  precisely  know;  bat  we  know  M 
what  he  may  have  been  doiug ;  for  no  fewer  than  six  of  his  Plays 
may  have  been  written  after  1011.  One  of  these  almost  certainly, 
"  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  particularly  the  "  Indaction," 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  traiiacript  of  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
immediate  neighbouihood  of  Strutford-on-Avon,  and  probably  aliO; 
"  Henry  VIII.,"  were  composed  at  New  Place.  And  with  reft 
to  Shakespeare's  recreations  and  amusements  while  at  Stratford, 
have  the  record  iu  this  Diary  of  his  visit  to  London  in  NoTcmbcr, 
1614;  and  we  have  the  stories,  from  other  sources,  of  his  walks  and 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhtwd,  on  one  of  which  occasious  he  fell 
asleep  under  what  w£ls  afterwards  known  as  "  Shakespeare's  Crab- 
tree  ;"  and  the  story  of  his  couvivial  meeting  with  Drayton  and  Ben 
Jonson,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  in  early  days  so  importantly  be- 
friended by  reading  and  recommending  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
which  had  been  returned  to  the  author  as  worthless.  Such  are 
some  of  the  various  facts  connected  with  Shakespeare's  life  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avou,  which  might  be  worked  into  the  graphic  pictures  of  his 
social  environment,  whicb^  aa  well  as  records  of  his  conduct  and 
opinions,  are  presented  to  us  by  this  Diary. 

But  it  is  the  new  knowledge  this  Diary  gives  of  Shakespeare's 
character  which  will  remain  as  its  most  notable  contribution  to  his 
biography ;  and  this  now  knowledge  of  what  our  Shakespeare  himself 
was  will  not  only  give  henceforth  greater  force  to  all  the  splendid 
moral  passages  of  his  Plays ;  but  will  espedally  illuminate  for  ns  the 
magnificent  series  of  his  Historical  Plays,  and  more  particularly  the 
two  consecutive  tetralogies  iu  which  he  dramatized  the  history  of 
England  in  the  fifteenth  century.  I  have  space,  however,  here  to 
give  but  a  couple  of  illustrations  of  this  new  illumiuation  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays.  Iu  "  Henry  VI.,"  Part  U.,  act  i.  sc.  3,  there  occuii 
the  following : — Says  the  Dnke  of  Suffolk  to  Second  Petitioner— 

"  What'a  here  7     \liea(hJ\     '  Against  the  Duke  of  Suflfolk  for  enclosicg  ihs 

Commons  of  Afelford.' 
How  now,  Sir  Knave  ? 

Second  Pftitioner.  Alas,  Sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  wboli 
Township." 

Finally,  Queen  Margaret,  tearing  the  petitions,  cries — 

"  Away^  base  cullions  !     SuflTolk,  let  them  go !         [Exeunt  Petituntera" 

How  ftre  we  to  read  this  ?     Was  Shakespeare's,  and  is  our,  adi 
to  be  commanded  by  the  haughty  insolence  of  the  Queen  and 
Duke  ?      Or  was  his  sympaihyj  &nd  is  onrs,  to  be  excited  b^ 
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le  "  poor  petitioner  of  our  wliolc  Township?"     Till  uow,  having 

talwohitelj  no  clenr  record  of  the  expression  of  any  private  senti- 
ment  or  opinion  whatever  hy  Shakespeare,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
on  which  side  hts  sympathies  lay,  or  how  be  meant  to  move  ours. 

tNow  wc  do  know.  For  when  the  "  poor  petitioners"  of  his  own  Town- 
ship remonstrated  against  the  enclosure  of  their  immemorinl  Common 
Fields,  wc  find  Sbakcspeiire — nutwithstaiidiuj;  the  benefit  that  might 
have  arisen  to  himself  personally,  and  notwithstanding  the  ties  of 
personal  friendship — declaring  that  he  was  not  able  to  promote  or 
support  the  enclosing  of  Welcorahe.  And  why  ?  There  is  a  passage 
in  "  King  Lear"  (act  ii.  so.  3)  which  answers  this  question,  and  on 
vbich  a  new  light  is  now  thrown.  Long  as  it  is,  I  trnst  that  I  may 
he  permitted  to  give  it  in  full. 

"  I  will  prbKiTvc  myBifir,  anil  am  betlioiiglit 
To  takv  thu  lnucat  uid  inMt  poorest  ibape. 
That  evtr  pcnuty,  in  contsnipt  of  nun. 
Brfiii^ht  m-ar  to  iKriut :  my  face  I'll  grimo  wiUi  tiltli , 
Blaaket  my  loina ;  elf  aU  my  hair  in Icoubi ; 
And  with  proaunted  nakeilitciui  (lUtfACO 
Tlic  wiiiila  noil  pcniccutioni!  of  tlio  )tky. 
The  country  ffVts  me  proof  aud  precedent 
Of  Ife^llani  \>t^^ga,ra,  wliu,  with  roaring  voiuis, 
(Strike  in  their  nuinb'd  and  mortified  bare  arma, 
Pinit,  wooden  pricks,  mula,  sprigs  ot  roMnuiy  ; 
And  with  tlua  horrible  object,  from  low  farou. 
Poorpfltiii]^  villages,  alieepcotea,  :ind  mUl», 
Soinetitue  wiLb  luuntic  Iwu^  Mometime  with  prayora, 
Knforce  their  charity," 

Is  this  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination?  No  I  It  is  a  literal 
transcript  of  what,  from  a  mass  of  unimpeachable  historical  evidence, 
we  know  that  Shakespeare  himself  witnessed^  and  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  Enclosures,  and  consequent  Evictions,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. And  was  he  content  with  having  written  a  fine  description 
of  suflering,  standing  aside  from  any  attempt  at  mitigation  or  pre- 
vention ?  Xo  I  Neither  pecuniary  interests  nor  jjersonal  friend- 
ship could  induce  him  to  promote  schemes  which  would  be  thus 
iujurioua  to  the  Commoucrs  of  his  Township.  Aud  so,  our  .Shake- 
speare, we  now  know  to  have  been,  not  only  a  supreme  Genius,  hut 
— what  gives  an  equal  title  to  honour,  aud  an  incalculably  greater 
weight  to  his  literary  work — a  good  Citizen. 

J.  S.  Stvabt  Glbnnib. 
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IN  venturing  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  present  depression  oi 
trade  ill  special  connection  with  prices,  I  feel  that  1  may  he 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  some  readers.  What  will  interest 
them  is  the  present  depression — its  causes  and  natnre,  and  possible 
remedies ;  not  what  may  appear  to  them  side  issues^  however  inter- 
esting on  phiiosophicai  grounds.  But  the  question  of  prices,  I 
confess,  is  tlic  interesting  topic  to  my  own  mind.  In  the  whole 
range  of  statistical  knowledge  there  are  few  subjecta  of  deeper 
interest.  The  right  appreciation  of  economic  history  is  impoasiUe 
without  an  adequate  study  of  the  course  of  prices,  and  they  often 
explain  many  more  things  than  the  trade  depression  and  prosperitTj 
which  are  among  the  causes  and  ctlects  of  changes  in  prices  them- 
selves. Notwithstanding  tliis  diBcrcnce  in  the  point  of  view,  my 
hope  is  that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  of  trade  depres- 
sion in  and  for  itself  will  not  lose,  but  gain,  by  approaching  it  from 
a  atantljioint  diflcrent  from  their  own.  The  scientific  treatment  of  a 
question  which  is  often  discussed  with  beat  and  passion  can  hardly 
be  without  its  uses. 

To  clear  the  ground  for  debate,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  aecm 
desirable.  First  of  all — what  do  we  mean  by  trade  depression? 
To  hear  some  talk^  oue  would  think  that,  whenever  trade  dcprenioa 
is  spoken  of,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  whole  industry  of 
the  country  is  being  ruined.  IJut  there  may  be  trade  depressions 
which  mean  no  such  thing,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  numerous  depr«siioD» 
which  one  remembers,  or  has  read  of,  few  have  had  that  character. 
They  have  been  merely  passing  phenomena,  having  many  features  iu 
an,  and  having  nothing  so  certain  about  them  as  that  ChfT* 
le  passing,  although  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dcpiWKd 
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talk  of  each  period  that  recovery  is  treated  as  hopeless.  In  fact, 
they  may  arise  entirely  from  a  very  moderate  change,  as  compared 
vith  a  period  of  prosperity,  in  the  amount  of  employment  for  labour 
and  capital.  Thus,  to  take  years  like  1867  and  1868,  which  were 
years  of  undoubted  depression,  wheu  men's  hearts  were  failing  tliem 
for  fear  of  what  the  consequences  of  the  great  panic  of  18G6  might 
1>e,  we  find  that  tbe  production  of  coal  wns  in  round  figures  about 
104,000,000  tons  per  annum,  whereas  iu  IHGl  and  1805,  only  three 
years  before,  which  were  years  of  great  pn>sperity,  the  prodactiou 
was  on  the  average  about  95,000,000  tons  only.  The  prodnction  of 
pig  iron,  again,  which  averaged  4,800,000  loua  ia  18G4— 5,  was 
rather  more  than  that  figure  in  1867  and  1868.  The  traffic  receipts 
of  the  railways  likewise  increased  greatly  iu  those  years  of  depression 
as  compared  with  the  years  of  prosperity  just  preceding.  Foreign 
trade  increased  lai^ely  at  the  same  time.  Pauperism,  which  bad 
diminished  by  about  8  per  cent,  in  IStJft  us  compared  with  1804,  rose 
once  more  iu  1808  tu  the  former  level,  but  not  beyond.  1  recollect 
no  period,  however,  when  trade  was  spoken  of  in  more  desponding 
terms  than  it  was  in  1807  and  1808.  "  Precursors  of  our  Fair  Trade 
friends,  in  the  shape  of  revivers  of  British  industry  and  rectproci- 
tarians,  began  to  make  their  appearance  ;  the  City  was  dull,  as 
every  one  said,  beyond  all  previous  experience,  with  money  at  Ji  per 
cent,  for  an  uuprccedented  time;  a  remarkable  article  appeared  iu 
the  Edinhurgft  Reiifw,  di!>cussing  the  strike  of  capital ;  no  symptom 
was  wanting  to  what  is  calle<l  a  marked  period  of  depression. 
"  Depression,"  therefore,  may  exist  wheu  almost  all  the  statistical 
signs  point  the  other  way;  when  production  and  consumption  are  on 
a  large  scale  and  there  is  real  prosperity,  although  without  the  glow 
of  a  period  of  inllation.  It  is  n  not  uncommon  saying  in  the  City 
that  business  la  never  so  really  sound  and  good  as  when  prices  are 
low,  imports  and  exports  declining,  and  everybody  more  or  leas 
depressed.  T  should  not  adopt  this  aaying  without  qualification. 
All  I  am  eoneemcd  to  show  is  that  the  question  of  the  real  meaning 
of  trade  depression  Is  most  essential  to  the  discussion.  The  ileprcs- 
aions  of  which  there  has  been  experience  in  past  times  have  been 
mostly  transitory  all'aii-s,  implying  a  very  small  reductiou  from  the 
previous  maximum  of  employment  for  labour  and  capital.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that,  unless  special  reasons  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary, 
any  new  depression  is  of  the  same  character. 

Again,  there  ia  surely  something  very  innocent  in  the  oft  put 
question — -Why  is  trade  depressed  ?  Should  not  the  question  rather 
be — Why  is  trade  ever  prosperous?  To  keep  in  full  employment  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  highly  organized  industrial  community 
like  that  of  Kugiand  ;  to  have  matters  so  ordered  that  at  a  given 
time  there  is    an  excessive  demand   for  labour  and   capital   in  all 
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branches  of  iudustry,  aud  hardly  any  individaal  willing  to  Tfork  in 
fact  goes  without  employment  ;  and  to  hare  all  this  accomplished  by 
voluntary  fuwociation  and  competition  among  the  units  of  which  Bocicty 
is  composed,  each  pursuing  his  own  interest,  and  labonring  to  produce  ^ 
what  he  believes  other  peuplc  will  buy,  is  surely  a  miracle  so  aatouud-  H 
ing  as  to  excite  |>erpctual  surprise  that  it  should  ever  be  performed. 
The  marrel  is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  fact  that  under  no  other  ^ 
conceivable  system^  socialist  or  other,  could  the  same  results  be  fl 
achieved.  But  if  such  results  arc  a  mar\'el,  then  it  is  no  marvel,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  that  at  times  the  industrial  machine  should  work 
rather  less  successfully,  that  there  should  be  a  hitch  in  the  arrange- 
Toents  somewhere,  and  onnsequently  a  small  margin  of  unemployed 
labour  and  capital  resulting  in  what  is  known  as  a  depression  of 
trade.  In  a  less  complicated  industrial  commnnity  there  is  no 
mystery  in  depression  when  it  comes.  An  agricultural  community 
reaps  a  bad  harvest,  and  it  is  depressed.  In  days  when  communica- 
cation  was  bad,  aud  the  margins  of  all  industrial  commuuitiea  were 
smaller  than  in  modern  times,  the  people  starved  and  died.  Only 
forty  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  there  was  a  bad  harvest,  and  resulting 
famine  of  the  ancient  type.  A  fishing  community,  again,  is  elated  or 
depressed  by  the  accidents  or  obscure  causes  which  guide  the  move- 
ments of  fish,  and  which  give  the  fishermen  au  overttowing  harvest 
one  year  and  almost  no  harvest  the  next.  The  explanation  of 
depression  in  such  cases  is  as  simple  as  it  can  be.  In  more  highly 
oi^auizcd  communities  industry  appears  to  be  steadier — and  is  really 
steadier,  in  all  probability,  being  less  dependent  on  any  one  cause 
than  in  communities  of  a  lower  type  ;  but  the  fact  of  greater  steadi- 
ness should  not  bliud  us  to  the  consideration  that  even  in  such  com- 
munities the  failure  of  harvests  and  other  causes  must  have  their 
effects.  Nothing  can  mark  more  forcibly  the  progress  of  modem 
communities  than  the  outcry  about  depression  which  arises  when  the 
slightest  decline  from  a  maximuta  period  occurs.  The  variations 
which  were  formerly  from  abundance  to  famine,  affecting  almost  the 
entire  community,  arc  now  limited  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
production,  so  that  prosperity  aud  adversity,  according  to  the  statisti- 
cal evidence,  are  hardly  distinguishable,  and  good  hnsiuess  authorities 
maintain  that  the  times  when  people  complain  most  are  the  times  h 
that  are  really  the  best.  H 

A  third  remark  I  have  to  make  at  the  outset  is  that  as  trade 
depression  may  arise  from  very  small  changes  in  the  total  amount  of 
production^  while  industrial  organization  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
such  changes  need  cause  no  surprise,  it  becomes  equally  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  changes  iu  prices  have  so  intimate  a  connection  with 
the  subject.  The  feeling  of  depression,  judged  by  the  realities  of 
things,  frequently  appears  to  be  cither  wholly  unaccountable  or  to  go 
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far  beyond  what  the  facts  warrant.  And  the  explanation  would  seem 
to  bu  that  aa  there  is  a  geueral  rise  of  prices  iu  prosperous  times,  and 
prices  remain  then  at  a  high  level,  so  in  times  of  "  depression,"  when 
production  and  conBuraption  and  saving  are  diminished  l>y  a  small 
pcrpentage  as  compared  with  what  they  are  at  other  times,  there  is 
often  a  general  fall  of  prices,  and  it  is  this  fall  of  prices  which 
produces  much  of  the  gloom.  Merchants  and  rapitalists  are  hit  by 
it.  At  their  stock-takings,  with  the  same  quantities  of  goods^  or 
even  with  ^eater  quantities,  their  nominal  capital  appears  reduced. 
In  falling  markets  their  opcratious  result  steadily  in  loss  for  a 
considerable  period.  Many  who  have  conducted  operations  with 
borrowed  money  are  cleaned  out,  and  fail.  The  commnuity  need  be 
none  the  poorer.  The  goods  thcmselTCs  are  not  destroyed.  Some- 
body gets  the  benefit  of  the  lower  prices.  But  the  leaders  of 
industrial  enterprise^  those  who  run  the  machine,  are  all  poorer, 
and  feel  even  poorer  than  they  really  are,  as  they  are  accustomeil  to 
look  mainly  at  iiumiual  values,  and  not  at  the  quantities  of  the 
things  themselves  which  they  possess.  The  moral  is  that  econumista 
and  public  men  should  beware  to  some  extent  of  the  outcry  from  the 
market-place.  Jlerchants  and  capitalists  are  not  the  whole  com- 
munity. Their  interest  in  the  long  run  is  the  same  as  that  of  alL 
No  community  can  prosper  steadily  with  its  mercantile  classes 
depressed.  Jlut  the  immediate  interest  of  particular  classes  is  often 
different  from  that  of  the  community  generally,  and  iu  this  way  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  {;luam  of  the  markei-placc  in  times  of 
depression  should  appear  altogether  excessive  in  relation  to  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Apart  from  exaggera- 
tion, which  is  aI»o  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  particular  classes 
who  cry  out  most  from  time  to  time  about  depression  may  suffer 
specially  from  evils  which  injuriously  aScct  the  community  as  a  whole 
very  little,  or  may  even  affect  it  momentarily  for  good. 

We  come  then  to  the  facts  of  the  existing  depression,  whidi 
appears  to  date  from  about  the  end  of  1882  or  beginning  of  1883. 
Just  before  that  date  there  had  certainly  been  a  period  of  fair 
prosperity  and  rising  prices,  tliough  a  comparatively  short  oue-  In 
1879  a  jjcriod  of  depression  which  had  been  more  or  less  marked 
since  18*3  all  at  once  came  to  an  end.  There  was  a  general 
"  boom  "  in  the  produce  markets,  and  a  recovery  of  tone  in  business 
which  funtinued  for  two  or  three  years.  The  total  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  which  had  falleu  from  (J82  millions  sterling  iu  1873  to 
612  millions  iu  1879,  almost  altogether  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  rose 
in  1880  to  697  millions,  and  in  1883  to  732  millions — the  foreign 
trade  of  the  latter  yeor,  measured  by  quantities,  being  the  lai^eat  on 
record.     The  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  U 
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wbich  had  been  btationarj  at  about  50  million  tons  for  ^acvernl  } 
before  1S71>,  though  there  was  a  sensible  increase  aa  compared 
with  1873  (thus  showio^,  by-the-way,  that  the  apparent  falling 
oflf  in  the  foreign  trade  bctwecD  those  two  yearn  was  exclasively  ia 
nominal  values),  also  increased  very  rapidly  after  1879.  In  1880  the 
total  was  about  5U  million  tons,  and  iu  1883  it  waa  G3  million  tons. 
The  receipts  from  railway  goods  tratlic,  again,  which  had  beca 
stationary  for  several  years  before  1S"9  at  about  33i  millions  sterling. 
rose  to  nearly  36  millions  In  18B0,  and  nearly  39  millions  in  1883. 
The  production  of  pig  iron,  which  had  ranged  between  six  and  seven 
million  tons  for  several  years  before  1879,  and  was  in  1879  at  the 
lowest  figure,  rose  in  1880  to  nearly  eight  million  tons,  and  in  188:!  M 
to  8,G00,0(X)  tons.  Similarly,  the  prwiuction  of  coal  rose  from  134  ™ 
million  tons  in  1879  to  117  million  tons  iu  1880  and  15G  million 
tons  in  1882.  Pauperism  exceptionally  iucrca.scd  iu  1880  fts  com- 
pared  with  1879,  it  being  not  unusual  for  the  result*  of  good  trade 
in  diminishiLg  pauperism  and  increasing  general  consomptiun  not  to 
tell  all  at  once,  but  the  increase  was  very  slight,  and  in  the  followiog 
years  there  was  a  moderate  diminution.  The  consumption  per  Iieorj 
of  tea  and  sugar,  though  not  of  spirits,  also  increased  rapidly  after 
1879  as  compared  with  the  years  just  before  that  date-  Bat  at  the 
end  of  1882  or  beginning  of  1883  the  aspect  of  afl'ulrs  changed. 
Prices  began  to  full ;  production  aud  foreign  tnulc  fell  off;  since  the 
present  year  began  pauperism  also  shows  a  tendency  to  increase.  It 
is  since  1883  that  we  have  had  a  steady  outcry  from  the  market-placu 
about  depression,  which  lias  been  echoed  aud  rc-cchocd  iu  poUtiiail 
circles  in  a  somewhat  nnintelligent  manner,  with  more  than  onul 
emphasis  laid  on  the  assumptions,  so  common  at  such  times,  thai 
depression  is  itsi;U  an  uncommon  aud  bewildering  phenomenon, 
instead  of  being  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  tiiat  the 
present  depression  is  the  worst  on  record,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
cud  of  Knglish  industrial  greatness. 

In  spite  of  these  assumptions,  it  cannot  really  be  disputed,  vben 
we  come  to  look  into  the  facts,  that  the  present  depression  is  in  nu 
way  distinguished  from  many  which  have  gone  l>efore  by  any  excep* 
lional  severity.  The  gloom  may  be  greater,  for  reasons  to  be  ofter- 
wards  discussed,  though  this  is  doubtful;  but  the  actual  dimiuntion 
of  employment  for  labour  and  capital,  as  far  as  matters  have  yet  goor, 
is  no  greater  as  compared  with  the  previous  maximum  than  hat  oftes 
been  experienced.  Thus,  in  the  foreign  trade,  imports  and  expCffti 
have  falltMi  from  73:^  millions  in  1883  to  f>8(>  millions  in  1884— a 
reduction  of  about  6  per  cent.  An  additional  falling  off  is  in  pto- 
gresB  in  the  current  year;  but,  allowing  for  the  fall  of  price*,  the 
Tt^  m  in  business  done  apj>cai*s  to  be  quite  inconsiderable.  The 
ind  clearances  of  shipping  in  1881  only  fell  off  by  a  fractiottEi! 
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amount  as  compared  with  the  high  m.iximum  of  18K3  ;  and  in  the 
current  year,  as  far  as  it  lias  gone,  the  figures  of  188^'  are  fairJy  well 
maintained.  The  goods  traffic  of  our  leading  railways  again  fell  uS* 
in  last  about  \i(  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1883,  In  the  present 
year  thcro  U  an  viditional  falling  oS";  but  the  variatiou  in  still  only 
by  a  small  percentage,  aud  ia  partly  the  result  of  a  reduction  of  ratc*», 
and  not  wholly  a  rcduotiou  of  business  done.  Allowiug  for  some 
signs  of  improvcraeut  which  are  now  apparent,  it  seems  not  uulikely 
that  the  falling  ort  to  be  recorded  for  the  whole  year  will  be  very 
small  indeed.  The  production  of  pig  iron,  again,  which  was  still  ut 
its  maximum  in  1888,  or  about  8^  million  tuns,  only  shows  a  falling 
off  in  1884,  according  to  the  best  estimates  published,  to  about  7^ 
million  tons,  as  high  a  figure  as  in  1880,  which  was  a  year  of  con- 
siderable prosperity,  and  very  much  higher  than  in  the  inflated  years 
of  1872  aud  1873.  As  regards  the  production  of  coal,  there  are  yet  uo 
official  figures,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  more 
than  the  slightest  falling  off.  TIip  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  which 
was  at  a  very  high  point  in  1883,  has  also  remained  at  that  level ; 
while  the  consumption  of  wool  in  1334  was  about  as  high  as  in  any 
year  on  record,  if  not  considerably  higher.  The  consumption  of 
copper,  lead,  aud  other  metals,  as  well  as  of  the  raw  materials  of 
manufactures  generally,  also  remained  at  u  high  point  iu  1881,  and 
still  remains  largo.  The  consumption  of  sugar  and  tea  was  likewise 
even  larger  iu  188  L  thau  it  had  been  in  the  maximum  year,  1833. 
So  far  as  the  real  facti  go,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  employment  for  capital  and  labour 
(luring  the  present  depression.  Exceptionally  iu  the  shipbuilding 
trade,  production  has  greatly  declined  as  compared  with  the  previous 
maximum.  The  ships  built  in  1881*  were  about  500,000  tons  only 
as  compared  with  763,000  tons  the  previous  year.  It  seems 
(loubtful  whether  in  the  current  year  the  figures  of  1881  will 
be  muiutnined.  But  the  maximum  from  which  this  decline  takes 
place  was  itself  unprecedented,  nhlle  shipbuilding  has  long  been  a 
variable  trade.  Large  as  the  variation  is,  moreover,  and  lurgo  as  tlio 
shipbuilding  industry  itself  is,  it  remains  true  that  the  variatiou  for 
the  worse  at  the  present  time  in  the  aggregate  industry  of  the  country, 
of  which  shipbuilding,  large  as  it  is,  is  really  only  a  small  part,  is 
singularly  small.  As  far  as  ordinary  tests  go,  we  must  still  speak, 
even  in  these  times  of  depression,  of  the  great  iirosperity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Seeds  of  decay  may  have  been  sown  which 
will  ripen  in  time.  The  prophets  of  approaching  ruin  may  be  right 
in  pointing  to  this  and  tliat  symptom  as  alarming.  But  the  indus- 
trial machine,  as  yet,  seems  all  but  fully  employed,  with  the  result 
that  production,  consuuiptiou,  aud  saving  are  all  ou  a  large  scale. 
*  ExcIoBive  of  ihjp*  bailt  for  foreigners. 
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The  depresMOU,  like  other  depressions  in  past  times,  keeps   within 
narrow  limits. 

But  while  ttic  facts  stated  are  beyond  dispute,  the  fact  of  rather 
more  outcry  1)eing  made  thau  usual  remains  to  be  accounted  for  and 
explained.     The  explanation   I  have  to  suggest  is  the  condition  of 
prices  for  many  years  past.      But  for  the  facts  as  to  prices  whidi 
have   to   bo  noticed,  I    should  be  disposed   to  say  that  the  present 
depression  would  perhaps   hardly  be  noticed  at  all  as  a  depression. 
Comparing  it  vith   former  periods,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  possesMS 
no  very  marked  feature.     Usually  a  great  dcprcsaion  succeeds  n  great 
period   of  inflation.     In  1867  and  18GS  the  country  was  liquidating 
a  great  deal  of  bad  finance  iu  connection  with   the  formation  of 
limited    companies  and   the    construction   of  contractors*   railways. 
From  1873  to  1879,  though  the  depression  of  that  period  was  aggra- 
vated  by  other  causes,  there  was  a  similar  liquidation  of  the  bad 
Buauce  of  foreign   loaua  wbicli   had   been   accumulating  for  twenty 
years  before.     At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  liquidation  going 
forward.      In   the   few  prosperous  years  which  succeeded  1879  there 
was  a  slight  boom  on  the  English  Stock  Exchange  and  tu  shipbuild- 
ing ;  a  still  stronger  inflation  in  the  United  States,  from  which  in  turu 
there  htis  been  a  greater  reaction  than  auythiug  witnessed  in  tlus 
country,  though  the  inflation  and  reaction  even  in  the  United  States 
are   both   smaller   than  on  former  occasions;    and  a  considerable 
mania  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  which  came  to  a  disastrous  close  in  1882. 
But,  taking  the  world  of  business  all   in    all,  there  was  in  1883  no 
sueh  accumulation  of  bad  business  nil  round,  and  in  connection  with 
such   special   mischief  as  the  foreign  loans  craze,  as  there  has  often 
been  in  previous    periods  of  inflation.     The  progress  of  a  period  of 
inflation  to  its  usual   term  appeared,  in  fact,  to  be  arrested  in  1882 ; 
and  just  as  the  inflation  was  less  marked  than  usual,  so  the   present 
reaction  exhibits  hardly  uuy  reduction  in    the  amount  of  business 
done.     If  there  were  not  some   special  reason  such  as  1  belici-e  to 
exist  in  the  condition   of  prices,  the   present  period  would   hardly 
appear  to  I>c  one  of  depression  at  all.     It  would  be  described  as  what 
it  really  is,  a  period  of  "  marking  time  "  in  a  new  development  of 
industry  which  commenced  at  the  close  of  the  long  deprei>^ion  which 
ended  in    1879.     That  depression   itself  involved  a   much   smaller 
variation   in   the  production   of  the  country  thau  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent ;  but  the  improvement  and  retrogression  which 
have  since  taken  place  are  both  on  a  very  diflcrcnt  scale  from  those 
which  went  before. 

What  has  happened,  however,  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  special 
decline  of  prices.  A  fall  of  prices,  as  already  stated,  is  a  usual 
feature  in  every  depressed  period,  and  accentuates  and  very  largely 
creates  the  depression.     If,  then,  there  has  been  an  unusual  fall  of 
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prices  of  late,  uo  matter  from  vhat  cause,  aa  uausual  amount  oi 
gloom  is  very  easily  accouuted  for.  That  there  has  heen  such  a 
fall,  and  that  for  a  long  time  past  the  course  of  prices  has  been  such 
as  specially  to  atluct  trade  aud  tu  diminish  the  appearauce  of  iaflation 
at  one  time  and  to  aggravate  depression  at  another,  is  not  difficult  of 
proof. 

The  facts  as  to  the  moat  recent  dectiac  of  prices  arc  stated  in  the 
"Commercial  and  Financial  History  of  I88-i" given  by  the  St(Ui»t  ia 
January  last  as  follows  : — 

"  The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  year,  anJ  tho  cauBfl  of  its  unpTofitnbloues^ 
as  fur  a.H  m'hulcanlo  mercliants  and  mnnufncturers  are  concerned,  has  undoubt- 
edly been  the  remarkabto  full  of  prices  wliich  has  taken  place.  Low  ns  was 
the  ninge  of  prices  at  the  time  when  wo  vroUi  n  yau  ago,  the  fall  of  the  post 
year  not  only  brought  down  that  range  of  prices  temporarily,  but  seems  to 
have  brought  it  down  iu  u  la-tting  manuur,  tlie  low  range  having  now  continued 
for  seviTal  months.  We  amnol  do  better  rhon  go  over  the  Ust  of  articles  in 
our  Tabular  Appiudix. 

"Beginning  with  iron,  wo  find  that  Scotch  pig  iron  warrants,  which  were 
43«.  id.  in  Jiinuary  last,  have  fnllcu  to  A'2«.  Sd.  in  December,  the  price  of 
41*.  2rf.  having  been  touched  at  the  end  of  Juno,  and  even  a  somewhat  lower 
figure  than  whnt  appears  in  the  table  having  been  <jtiotod.  This  price  of 
42t.  Sii.  in  December  cumj^urcs  with  what  we  noticed  as  the  very  low  price  of 
47tf.  6(/.  in  January,  188^.  .Similarly,  Middlesbro"  No.  IJ  pig  iron,  which  was 
42*.  6rf.  in  January,  lH8iJ,  and  37*.  in  January,  188-1,  was  only  35*.  Sd.  in 
December.  St^ffordghi^e  bars,  whicli  were  £7  17*.  (if/,  in  Jnnuury,  188^, 
and  £7  l'2s.  Ctl.  in  January,  1884.  were  only  £(!  lOa.  in  nccember.  Welsh 
bar*  (Walea),  which  were  £5  17'«.  G^/.  in  January,  1883,  and  £6  Hn.  3rf. 
in  January,  1884,  in  December  last  year  were  only  £5  2».  GU.  Copper 
(Chili  bars),  which  commenced  in  January,  188!),  at  £t>5  per  ton,  had 
fallen  to  £5G  lis.  Gd.  in  January,  1864,  and  in  December  was  only  £48  per 
ton-  This  last  price,  it  is  noticed  in  the  trade  circulnrs,  is  not  only  about 
12  per  cent,  lovrer  than  the  lowest  price  upon  record  previonsly,  bnt  30  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  lowe<(L  price  at  which  it  used  to  bo  considered  that  the 
article  could  profitably  he  produced.  Straits  tin,  which  was  £92  lbs.  per 
ton  in  January,  1883,  and  £81  lis.  6t/.  in  January,  1884,  in  December  was 
X75  only,  the  price  of  £73  l5i«.  having  been  touched  in  October.  Tin-plates, 
which  were  21*.  Cd.  per  box  in  January,  188.1,  and  21«.  in  January,  IH84. 
in  December  were  1  Vs.  only.  Irfad,  which  was  £  1  .H  1  'J*.  Cd.  per  ton  in  January 
1883,  and  £12  7^.  Sd.  in  January,  1884,  was  in  December  £11  Gn.  3d.  only, 
the  price  of  £10  17».  •'/.  having  been  touclied  in  September.  In  coal, 
amongst  the  important  metalK  sind  minerals,  there  is  exceptionally  hardly  any 
cliango;  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  at  least  a  fall  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  during  the  past  yenr  in  thesie  leading  article:),  and  a  fall  of  nearly  20 
per  cent. — in  some  cases  of  more  than  20  per  cent. — if  we  extend  tho  com- 
pariflou  fur  two  years. 

"  In  chemicals  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  for  the  year.  Blcacliiug 
powder,  from  10*.  7J<?.  per  cwt.  in  January,  full  to  7*.  10^.  in  December ; 
saltpetre,  from  24*.  3«f.  in  January,  to  '2'2t.  Gd.  in  December ;  and  soda,  from 
£8  14*.  per  ton  in  January,  to  £2  \hs.  9d.  in  December.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  fall  to  some  extent  has  only  been  the  loaa  of  on  advance  which 
took  place  ui  the  previous  year,  allJiough  the  range  ia  still  comparatively  low. 
In  dyes  and  oils,  particularly  linseed  oil  ami  petroleum,  there  is  also  com- 
paratively little  change  for  tho  year,  although  the  range  of  pnoea^  it  or 
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understood,  is  somewhat  low.  la  other  nrucles,  however,  there  is  a  decided 
fall 

'*  Coming  to  textile?,  wo  find  the  changes,  as  olrcndy  stated,  Jess  marked. 
In  citton  therfl  hag,  in  fact,  been  hardly  nny  change  of  more  than  a  fractional 
kind  for  nenrly  two  years,  the  pric«  cummenciog  at  OyW*  P^^  ^^-  ^^  J^^^uarj, 
IddS,  and  endiDg  nt  5fgf/.  per  lb.  ia  December  last,  (ho  bigheat  prico  recorded 
in  ilie  intervnl  bf?ing  G'^d.  in  May,  1SK4,  .-^nd  tlie  lowest  price  *•,'',;(/.  in  July, 
1883,  and  Octobor,  1S84,  Tho  price  of  yarn  iiiniiufuciurcd  has  also  varied 
verj*  little,  beginning  at  9|f/.  in  .lanuarj*,  1883,  and  aUo  ending  at 'J'frf.  in 
December  last..  In  wool  likewigc  there  has  been  very  little  change,  die  priccK 
of  the  dilTereut  kinds  of  wuul,  as  wilt  be  se<-n  from  Uio  details  in  one  of  the 
trade  reports  subjoined,  having  varied  in  different  directions.  The  range  of 
prices  in  wooi,  it  roust  be  understood,  ia  comparatiTely  low.  In  jute,  where 
a  year  ago  iome  recovery  liad  taken  place  from  tlse  extremely  low  prices  which 
had  ruled  in  1883,  ihaC  rocuvory  being  to  £10  lOs.  per  ton,  tliert*  has  since 
been  a  decided  lidl,  the  price  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  only  £12  lot.  per 
ton.  In  silk  there  has  also  been  n  sonicwhal  heitvy  full  during  the  two  years 
—namely,  from  IGf.  i^d.  per  lb.  In  Januarj-,  1S83,  to  1^.  3rf.  per  lU  in 
Jonunry,  18S4.  and  13*.  .'W.  in  DecembiT  last. 

"  Turning  next  to  the  chief  artictes  i>f  food,  we  find  that  Ihe  fall  has  been 
vary  severe  indeed.  The  (Jazette  average  price  of  wheat,  which  wa»  low  in 
Jununry,  188d,  at  40^'.  Ad.  per  (|r.,  was  only  38^.  iu  January,  1881,  and  in 
December  was  Me,  Zul.  imly,  even  Honiewhat  lower  figures  having  been  touched 
during  tlio  autumn  months  ;  good  rod  KngUsh  wheat,  weighing  GS  to  (>4  tba. 
per  bushel,  has,  in  fact,  been  sold  during  the  year  at  a  price  lower  than  tlie 
Gazette  average — nuiML'ly,  at  29s.  per  (jr.  Similarly,  the  price  of  red  wheat 
per  bushel  in  New  York  haH  fallen  frr>in  $1.18  in  January,  1889,  to  $1.5  in 
January,  18K4,  and  Hdc.  in  December,  the  quotation  of  Hu|c.  being  actually 
recorded  in  November.  Maize  in  New  York  btgau  at  TMc  per  bushel  iu 
1883,  and  fell  to  GOc  in  January,  lSS-1,  and  50c.  per  bushel  laH  Noveuiber, 
recovering  in  December  to  .'iCc.  per  hu?hel.  In  barley  and  oata  ihc.  fall  ia 
somewhat  les!i,  but  still  there  ia  a  8li;^ht  fall.  In  bacon  there  is  a  fall  from 
iiGU.  per  cwC.  in  January,  I8!^3,  to  C7n.  in  January,  1884,  nod  CHn.  iu  Decem- 
ber last.  In  cnffee  there  is  a  fnl!  from  77".  fid.  m  January.  1883,  and  even 
liighor  figures  during  I4i83,  to  "iu.  in  January,  1884,  nnd  (i7*.  (Jrf.  iu  Decem- 
ber last.  In  ti-a  during  the  p:i.«C  year  there  is  apparently  a  rise  from  't^'i. 
per  lb.  in  January  to  t<'.  in  December,  these  prices  being  higher  than  tliosi-  of 
1883,  but  beiiiit  Btill  a  coir purn lively  low  range  of  j'rices.  In  sugar  tlie 
greatest  decline  has  occurred,  the  decline  being,  in  fact,  almost  unpn;ccdcDled 
in  regard  to  any  article  of  produce.  The  price  of  good  refining  Wesi  India 
was  2i)s.  I«'r  cwt.  in  January,  18K3— a  low  price;  but  in  January,  18M,  it 
was  only  lOa.  to  IGf.  Od.  j>i;r  cwt.,  while  the  price  in  DeciMober  last  was  only 
0j,  Orf.  to  10*.  per  cwt.  .Similarly,  beetroot  sugar  has  fallen  from  19*.  i^d, 
per  cwt.  in  January,  1883,  to  lOjr.  yrf,  per  cwt.  in  December  last. 

"  The  reiiinrkable  feature  about  tliese  declines  iu  pri::c,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  in  the  fact  lh«t  they  have  ociiurrcd  nfler  a  range  of  j 'rices  lurd 
:i!ready  been  entablisbcd  which  was  so  low  as  to  excite  a  great  deal  of  remark." 

It  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  aKsigu  nny  other  cause  for  the  g^loom 
of  the  last  year  or  twu.  Givco  a  fall  of  prices  like  what  ia  here 
describut],  arising  from  any  external  cause  whatever,  " de\)Teaaion" 
must  ensue.  In  point  of  fact,  there  have  been  serious  losses  and 
failures  among  the  capitalist  classes,  whoiic  outcry  gives  the  cue  to 
public  discussion  on  such  questions.  As  already  explained^  these 
classes  are  iK}orer  iu  consequence  of  such  a  course  of  prices  a»  ia 
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here  described,  while  they  feel  themselves  poorer  than  they  really 
are. 

The  point  to  which  I  would  now  draw  special  attention  is  that 
mentioned  iu  the  lost  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation,  llie  most 
disaiitrous  characteristic  of  the  recent  fall  of  prices  has  been  the 
descent  all  round  to  a  lower  range  than  that  of  which  there  had 
been  any  previous  experience.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which  more  than 
auythiiig  else  haa  aggravated  the  gloom  of  merchants  and  rapitalista 
during  the  last  few  years.  Fluctuations  of  prices  they  arc  used  to. 
Merchants  know  that  there  is  one  range  of  prices  lu  a  time  of 
buoyancy  and  inflation^  and  quite  another  range  in  times  of  discredit. 
By  the  customary  oscillations  the  shrewder  business  people  arc 
_  enabled  to  make  large  profits.  But  during  the  last  few  years  the 
I  shrewder  as  well  as  the  leas  shrewd  have  been  tried.  Operationa 
they  ventured  on  when  prices  were  falling  to  the  customary  low 
level  have  failed  disastrously  because  of  a  further  fall  which  is 
altogether  without  precedent.  Similarly,  landowners  and  other 
capitalists  who  arc  usually  beyond  the  reach  of  fluctuations  have  had 
their  margins  invaded;  rents,  which  rose  so  steadily  for  twenty  years 
before  1873,  have  consequently  fallen  heavily  ;  the  change  is  more 
like  a  revolutiuu  iu  prices  tlmu  anything  which  usually  happens  iu  au 
ordinary  cycle  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  trade. 

Hence  the  special  connection  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  between 
the  present  depression  of  trade  and  low  prices.  But  for  the  low 
prices,  there  is  not  only  nothing  remarkable  about  the  present 
depression,  but  it  is  even  lc>$s  marked  thau  most  depressions  ou 
record  by  characteristics  of  severity  and  duration.  The  low  prices, 
however,  are  most  striking,  and  have  sufficed  to  draw  to  it  attention 
and  discussion  of  a  most  unusual  kind  and  degree.  The  questiou  of 
the  low  prices  themselves,  their  origin  and  probable  continuance,  and 
the  various  consequences  that  may  ensue,  thus  becomes  iu  turn, 
in  my  opinion,  the  questiou  of  most  iutercst  arising  out  of  the 
present  depression.  It  is  no  longer  a  side  issue  incidental  to  the 
problem  of  the  depression  itself.  The  effect  of  the  prices  on  the 
depression  becomes  interesting  mainly  by  way  of  illustration  and  as 
part  of  a  topic  of  wider  and  more  general  interest. 


A  more  extended  examination  of  the  facts  fully  confirms  the 
impression  that  prices  of  wholesale  commodities  have  lately  fallen 
far  beyond  a  customary  low  level.  To  appreciate  fully  what  has 
happened,  it  is  necessar}*,  indeed,  to  look  more  closely  at  the  facts, 
and  follow  the  movemeuta  of  prices,  not  only  of  late  years,  but  over 
a  very  considerable  [period. 

IjCt  us  look  first  at   the  direct   evide*  ^he   recent    fall 

being    in    every  way  unusual.       In   1  '  before 
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1873. 

187fl. 

IgflS. 

ISflS. 

127i.      ... 

43i. 

...  «r«.M. 

...     4UM 

WM.       ... 

Id*. 

...     17c  6rf. 

l«i 

91/.       ... 

671. 

en. 

48^ 

Uii.    .„ 

911. 

...        9». 

774t 

A5«.  \\d.  ... 

i^U. 

...    40«.  W. 

...     »4«.IIA 

tl.70      ... 

11.10 

...      $1.18 

Sic 

47«.  <W,    ... 

37«. 

as«. 

...     asi. 

r.«    ... 

»3.70 

...      $4.50 

...      I3.SS 

fu.  lod:   ... 

2«.10<£. 

...      41.  id. 

u. 

5<.  3tf.      ... 

4r.  9(f. 

6j. 

...    fif.  4d. 

lOrf.       ... 

SM. 

...     6Hrf- 

™        «. 

•JiU. 

13f. 

...       ISJ. 

...       IR 

3U6(f.     ... 

Ifii. 

...    14k  6(/. 

Iflk. 

80*. 

«5v. 

...    78«.  9d. 

...      Tb. 

Trf. 

JSf 

&ld. 

...     e^ 

28j. 

10«. 

...    15*.M. 

the  Statistical  Society,  discussing  the  fall  of  prices  which  bad  tLcn 

taken    place>    1    produced   a   short    table,    which  may  be  usefally 

continued  to   the  present   date.     We  may  read  clearly  in  it  Low  | 

great  has  been  the  descent  lately  as  compared  with  what  it  was  evei 

in  a  year  like  1879  : — 

Pnicix  or  Lbaduco  Wuolrs^i,e  CrtMuoDtTiCR  n  Javctaby.  1872.  187D,  1883> 
.Mit>  18^,  i.x}itrxKU>. 

Sootcli  pig  iron,  per  ton 

Coals,  per  ton       .... 

Cnpiier,  ( 'hili  bftn,  per  ton    .         . 
Strnita  tin,  per  ton 
Wheat,  QaztUt  avengf^  por  nr.     . 
„        r«il    upriiig,     at    ^«wt 

York,  p«r  buibel        .        .      J 
Flour,  towu  uumIo.  jier  nkIc  . 

„     Now  York  price,  per  barrel 
Bm^  inferior,  yier  Ijlbs.  .        . 

„    prtniD  Btaall,  per  SlbB.   . 
Cotton,  mill,  upland,  p«rlb. 
AVool,  tier  pnvk      .... 
Snjnr,  AUnilk  mucti,  per  cwi.     . 
Colrae,  OyloD,  boocI  red.  jior  owt 
PepijeTf  blftck  MftUbar,  per  lb. 
SAltpL'tiv,  foreigii,  per  cwt.    . 

ThuSj  in  hardly  any  case  was  the  price  in  January,  1885,  higher 
than  it  was  six  years  before,  and  while  iu  those  cases  the  price  was 
not  much  higher,  cotton   being  the   most  prominent  ci^ample,  the 
price  in  several  instances  is  notably  lower.     In  wheat  the  fiiU  ii 
very  marked,  and  also  iu  sugar  and  copper.     Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  intermediate  improvement  iu  price  between  1879  aud  1885f- 
as  shown  by  the  quotation  for  January,  1883,  is  only  to  a  poiut 
much  lower  than  iu  1873,  which  was  the  starting-point  of  the  table.^ 
To  take  the  first  item  in  the  list,  pig  iron,  which  fell  from  12rjr.  in 
1873  to  43«.  in  1879,  only  rises  iu   1883   to  47#.  8i/.— a    somewhat 
hipher  price,  which  was  touched   for  a  short  period  after   the  low 
price  of  1879,  being  still   far  short   of  the  price  quoted  for  1873, 
which  was  itself  much  under  the  highest  point   of  the  inflation  or( 
that  period.    Similarly,  copper,  which  was  £91  per  ton  iu  1873  audi 
fell  to  i;u7  iu  187U,  only  rises  iu   1883  lo  .£65,  to  fall   iu    1885  ta 
about  d&48.      Wheat  in  Ukc  manner  falls  from  55jt.  \\d.  in  1873  iaj 
39*.  Id.  in    1879,   and   only  rises   to  40*.   4rf.   in    1883,  to  fall  ta 
34*.  lid.  iu  1885.     Cotton  falls  from   \0d.  per  lb.  in  1873  to  h^ 
in  1879,  and  has  only  risen  since  to  &\^d.  in  1883,  and  6</.  in  1885 
— a  very  immaterial  rise  from  the  lowest  point  of  1879,  though  in 
this  instance,   as    already    noticed,    the   price  iu    1885  is  somewhat 
higher  than  in  1883.  Thus,  we  have  not  only  the  fact  of  a  descent  to 
a  lower  range  of  prices  iu  the  present  dcprcsition  than  iu  1879,  hut  the 
fact  that  iu  the  intermediate  period  of  good  trade  and  rising  pric«i 
the  ascent   was  Tery  far  short  of  the  high  level   which  had  beea 
reached    in    1873.      In    other  words,   the    minimum   prices  «f  tht 
period  through  which  trade  has  passed  since  1879  are  not  only  lover 
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than  the  minimum  prices  of  the  previous  period,  but  the  maximum 
prices  are  also  lower  thau  the  former  maximum.  The  oscillations  arc 
altogether  at  a  Io\rer  level.  This  is  another  way  of  putting  the  fact 
that  merchants  and  capitalists  have  lately  encountered  a  descent  of 
prices  below  the  customary  level,  which  has  greatly  put  them  out  and 
involved  thcra  in  fresh  and  most  unexpected  difficulties.  The  minimum 
of  the  former  period  has  almost  become  the  maximum  of  the  new, 
and  opcratiousi  baaed  ou  the  former  customary  IcveU  have  failed. 

Taking  a  still  more  extended  view  of  the  subject,  there  seems  no 
small  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  course  of 
prices  in  the  wholesale  markets  has  of  late  years  taken  a  decided  turn. 
Tbere  is  at  least  some  evidenre  that,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after 
18-1-5-50,  prices  on  the  average  tended  to  rise  from  period  to  period ; 
from  about  1860  to  1873  they  were  comparatively  stationary,  oscil- 
lating  between  the  higher  maxima  and  minima  which  had  come  to  be 
established  ;  and  since  1873  the  tendency  has  been  downward,  the 
oscillations  now  being  much  the  same  as  before  1850,  if  not  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level.  The  evidence  is  a  little  intricate  and  technical 
for  popular  statement ;  but  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over.  It  is 
brought  to  a  point  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  "  index  numbers/' 
which  Mr.  Jevons  was  the  first  to  use  on  a  comprehensive  system. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  isolated  prices,  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
assigning  a,  certain  value,  say  100,  to  a  particular  article,  and  calcu- 
lating the  rise  or  fall  from  a  given  date  on  that  value,  and  then  combin- 
^ing  a  number  of  articles  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  to  bring  out  the 
[average  rise  or  fall  of  the  group.  If  the  articles  selected  to  form  the 
;roup  have  an  original  value  assigned  to  them  at  all  proportioned  to 
leir  importance  in  the  general  transactions  of  commcrec,  then  the 
ivcrage  rise  or  fall  in  the  group  should  correspond  approximately  to  the 
iverage  rise  or  fall  in  the  leading  articles  of  trade. 

Among  the  best  known  ol  these  index  numbers  is  that  used  by 
[r.  Newraaroh  in  the  annual  commercial  history  of  the  Economist. 
[n  the  paper  I  wrote  in    1879,  already  referred  to,  I  made  use  of 
lis  index  number  to  show  the  real  magnitude  of  the  fall  in  the  latter 
r,  and  to  illustrate  some  points  in  the  course  of  prices  over  a  long 
)d  to  which  I  am  now  drawing  attention,  and  this  index  number 
also  be  repeated  here  with  a  continuation  to  the  present  date. 


]846-l6fiO 

2,200 

1874 

2,891 

18S7 

2,9&6 

1875 

2.778 

185a 

2,812 

1876 

2,711 

16M 

8,575 

1877 

2.7W 

1886 

S.S<H 

1878 

2,554 

U87 

S,024 

187» 

2,302 

IBOS 

2,682 

ISSO 

2.538 

1880 

S.88« 

1881 

2,376 

ISTO 

3,889 

1882 

2,435 

1871 

a,6!*0 

1883 

3,3(2 

1873 

2,855 

1884 

2,221 

1873 

2,617 

1885 

^098 

3  i2 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that^  while  the  average  prices  of  184d-5<> 
were  represented  by  the  index  number  2,200,  the  minimum  ten  years 
later — viz.,  1858 — was  2/J12,  and  the  maximnm,  iu  1865,  was  3,575. 
lu  1868-69,  the  next  depressed  period,  the  figure  is  still  iiigbertban 
in  1815-50,  being  just  under  2,700,  and  in  1873,  the  next  inflated 
period,  the  maximum  is  ^947 — lower  than  in  1865,  but  much  higher 
than  the  average  of  18-15—50.  In  1879,  however,  the  figure  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  average  of  1845-50 — via.,  2,202;  while  the 
highest  point  touched  since  is  2,442,  iu  1882,  a  much  lower  figure  than 
in  either  1865  or  187^,  and  the  minimum  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent ycaris  2,098,  or  about  5  per  ccut.less  than  the  average  of  1815-50. 
The  course  of  this  index  number  thus  corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
general  movement  of  prices  already  indicated — an  ascending  movement 
after  1845-50  down  to  about  1860-65,  a  high  level  of  prices  from  that 
date  to  1873,  and  since  1873  a  descending  movement  ending  ia  a 
return  to  the  low  level  existing  in  1815-50,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  some- 
what lower  level.  The  correspondence  would  have  been  still  more 
close  but  for  the  fact  of  this  index  number  api>cariug  to  contain  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  articles  depending  on  the  price  of  raw  cotton. 
But -for  this,  the  figures  from  1865  to  1873  would  not  have  been 
quite  m  high  as  they  were,  and  there  would  have  been  a  smaller  fall 
between  those  dates  than  what  the  figures  appear  to  show. 

The  next  index  numbers  I  shall  use  are  those  contained  in  Par^ 
liamcntary  Reports  on  the  Prices  of  Imports  and  Exports  which  were 
compiled  at  the  Board  of  Trade  under  my  direction.*  According  to 
these,  as  regards  the  exports,  prices  have  not  been  so  low  sineo  18-10 
as  they  arc  at  the  present  time.  The  index  number  of  65*8  falls,  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  the  years  undermentioned  since  1840, 
u  follows: — 


Ywr. 

Incrcoar, 

DocT^ue, 

Yetr. 

IncraM*. 

Dvowi 

1&40 

13-84 

•  •• 

1869 

0-40 

1S41 

10-05 

■           --. 

2866 

23-48 

1845 

006 

,              , 

1S6S 

n-43 

1848 

..           •••          t 

3-48 

I87» 

1»M 

!619 

...          , 

f.-29 

1875 

8-67 

.« 

1852 

•-           ...          . 

6-47 

I87« 

225 

iac3 

••           ••.          • 

1-U 

1877 

.           ... 

\          0-40 

18C4 

... 

066 

1879 

.. 

610 

1856 

S76 

1881 

.. 

6-26 

1857 

6-77 

1883 

5M 

This  tabic,  unfortunately,  cannot  yet  be  brought  down  later  than 
1883,  but  it  shows  as  strikingly  as  the  previous  table  the  higher  range 
of  prices  from  1865  to  1873  than  there  was  about  1850,  and  the 
descent  which  has  taken  place  since  1873  to  the  level  of  1850.  As 
the  prices  of  the  exports  in  1884  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  in 
18S3,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when  this  table  is  continued,  of  what 
the  evidence  will  be. 


•  SoeC.  2247,  f^us.  1879;  C.  2484,  Sca>.  1880;  uid  C.  3079,  Pea*.   1881. 
later  rcpurl  will  abortly  be  inuttd,  and  tbe  figurci  licrt  lucd  are  takca  from  it 
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iimilarly^  as  regards  the  imports,  the  iudex  number  of  Sl'IG  falls 
to  be  increased  or  diminished  as  foUoirs  :— 


Tnr. 

ItMTMM. 

Dtemn. 

tear 

IBM 

0-so 

1876 

18&S 

..          3M 

1877 

1857 

7-08 

1878 

18fi9 

.,, 

I'-'sfl 

187a 

1663 

13  M 

1880 

186S 

5-73 

.,, 

ii^ai 

1873 

<•« 

18^3 

1375 

0-25 

>•• 

I 
I 


Inereuc.  l>eorMM. 

3-61 

1*8 

7  04 

I0-30 

6-39 

8-M 

948 


I  Tt  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  as  regards  the  imports  to  go  back 
beyond  185-1,  as  there  were  only  official  prices  before  that  date,  but 
it  is  at  least  evident  that  the  level  of  prices  which  existed  after  18C0 
down  to  1873  has  not  been  maintained.  The  level  of  prices  on  the 
average  reached  by  the  imports  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  so  high 
as  that  reached  by  the  exports,  but  the  descent  has  been  to  a  some* 
what  lover  Icrel.     The  general  movement  has  been  the  same. 

The  evidence  is  thus  cumulative  as  to  what  the  course  of  prices 
"has  becu  since  1850,  and  a&  to  the  general  course  having  been  very 
different  since  1860-73  than  it  was  before.  Not  only  doe«  the  index 
number  prepared  by  Mr.  Ncwmarch  miany  years  ago,  and  without 
-any  possible  foresight  of  existing  controversies,  supjwrt  this  view^  but 
index  numbers  based  entirely  ou  the  actual  proportions  to  each  other 
of  the  diSeretit  articles  of  our  foreign  trade  bear  testimony  to  the 
same  fact.  It  Is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  other  index  numbers 
which  could  be  impartially  constructed  would  yield  any  other  result. 
Every  important  article  of  commerce  is  included  in  them,  and  the 
oscillations  of  prices  they  respectively  indicate  synchronize  in  a 
striking  manner. 

The  question  then  arises  on  these  figures  whether  the  depression 
at  a  time  like  the  present  may  not  be  largely  due  to  some  pcrmaiicot 
cause  which  has  lately  begun  to  operate  ;  to  which  trade  was  not  sub- 
ject for  many  years  after  1850,  and  which  is  now  in  full  operation  ; 
and  which  has  for  its  effect  to  prevent  a  rise  of  prices  in  good  years 
to  what  was  long  considered  the  customary  maximum,  and  to  precipi- 
tate a  fall  iu  bad  years  to  a  point  much  below  the  customary  mini- 
mum. That  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative  appears  to  l)e  very 
clear.  Tlicrc  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  the  actual  co\irse  of  prices, 
vhile  tlie  cficct  of  the  recent  changes  in  diminishing  the  profits  of 
capitalists,  becauae  the  upward  movement  of  prices  is  less  than  they 
expect,  and  the  downward  movement  greater,  is  equally  palpable. 
Merchants  and  capitalists  all  round  have  suffered.  They  have  held 
■stocks  longer,  or  bought  stocks  sooner,  than  they  would  have  done  if 
they  had  not  to  some  extent  lost  their  hearings.  Their  gloom  is 
^eat.  becauae  prices  are  obstiuately  low.  Whatever  may  be  the 
■cause  of  so  great  a  change,  it  is  surely  worth  investigation. 
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Two  causes  only  have  bccu  suggested.  One  is  a  ^reat  multipHca- 
tioD  of  commoditios  and  diminution  of  the  cost  uf  production  due 
to  the  progress  of  invention,  improved  facilities  of  communicatioD, 
lower  freightjij  international  telegraphy,  and  the  like  circumstance*. 
The  other  is,  that  the  precious  metal  used  for  standard  money — to.^ 
gold — hoA  become  relatively  scarcer  than  it  was,  its  production  being 
diminished  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dcmauds  for  it  on  the  other 
hand  increased.  The  former  of  these  causes  was  discussed  quite 
lately  by  Mr.  Fowler,  in  an  article  iu  this  Review,  and  a  greater 
weight  assigned  to  it  than  to  the  latter  cause.  I  am  disposed  to 
give  the  greater  weight  to  the  latter.  To  a  large  extent,  however, 
the  two  causes  arc  not  in  conflict.  The  question  is  of  money  prices 
— the  relation  of  money  to  commodities.  Whether  it  is  commodities 
that  multiply,  or  gold  that  diminishes  or  does  not  multiply  in  pro- 
portion, the  relation  between  gold  aud  the  mass  of  commodities  ii 
equally  changed.  It  is  quite  conceirable  that  if  gold  were  to  increaw 
in  quantity,  and  its  cost  of  production  to  diminish,  as  other  comrao- 
ditics  iuereage  in  quantity  aud  have  their  coat  of  production  dimin- 
ished, there  would  be  no  change  of  any  kind  in  gold  prices. 
Commodities  would  be  more  abundant,  but  the  abundance  would  moke 
itself  felt  iu  a  rise  of  money  wages,  salaries,  rents,  aud  profits,  and 
not  in  lower  prices.  That  it  is  felt  in  lower  prices  now  appears  to 
be  absolute  proof  that  the  relatiou  hctwccu  gold  aud  commodities 
has  changed,  that  they  have  not  increased  in  quantity  aud  bad  their 
cost  of  prodnctioD  diminished  pari  passu.  In  addition,  however, 
while  not  denying  that  there  has  been  a  chaogc  on  the  commodities 
side  of  the  balance,  I  would  go  farther  and  maintain  that  what  hu 
happened  to  gold  in  the  way  of  diminished  production  and  iucreaKd 
demands  upon  it,  arising  from  other  causes  than  the  multiplication  of 
commtidities,  must  have  had  great  effect. 

I'he  evidence  con  be  stated  vcr)'  briefly,  and  I  am  the  less  disposed 
to  go  into  it  as  it  is  descril)ed  at  some  length,  as  far  as  the  facts 
were  known  at  the  time,  iu  the  paper  on  the  fall  of  prices  written 
in  1879,  to  which  refcrcucc  has  already  been  made.  The  new  bets 
since  that  date,  however,  have  fully  confirmed  what  it  iras  aaij 
possible  then  to  anticipate. 

The  initial  fact  is  the  diminution  of  annual  production  which  has 
occurred  siucc  18fiO  as  compared  with  whiit  it  was  immediately  after 
the  Australian  and  Califomian  gold  discoveries.  Iu  1853-56  the 
average  annual  production  was  about  30  millions  sterling;  in  1857-61 
it  was  25  millions;  in  1862-66,23  millions;  in  1867^71,  22  millioD*; 
in  1871-75,  19  millions;  aud  siuce  1875  there  has  been  no  increase 
of  production,  but  rather  a  decrease.  It  is  impossible  to  sappose 
no  effect  on  prices  was  produced  by  the  vast  production  thirty 
I  ago,  es^mU^  ^  that  ^iroduetiou  had  to  be  infused   intc 
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amaTlcr  mass  than  has  the  present  production,  so  that  the  effect  waa 
all  the  greater.  But  for  the  sabstitiitioii  of  gold  for  silver  in  Frauce, 
vhicb  absorbed  a  lar^  part  of  the  new  production,  the  effect  on 
prices  vould  have  been  much  greater  tliau  it  waa.  As  matters  stand, 
an,  actual  rise  of  prices  betwcea  1850  and  1805  corresponded  to  the 
large  new  production  of  gold.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  suppose 
now  that,  along  with  a  dimlnislied  pn>ductionj  prices  conld  lately 
have  gone  up  as  they  did  after  1850. 

"We  have  next  the  facts  as  to  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold 
since  about  1872.  In  that  year  tlic  gold  coinage  of  Germany  com- 
menced, aud  from  £r^t  to  last  that  operation  has  absorbed  about 
80  millions  sterling.  Writing  in  1879  it  was  only  possible  to  antici- 
pate a  new  demand  for  the  United  States,  whose  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments in  1878  then  threatened  such  a  demand.  But  the  demaud  for 
the  United  States  has  been  fully  up  to  the  anticipation.  The 
imports  of  gold  into  that  country  since  1878,  less  the  exports,  have 
amounted  at  leant  to  34  millions  sterling — imports  55  millions, 
exports  21  millions^ — while  the  domestic  production  in  the  same 
period,  which  has  all  been  absorlred  at  home,  has  amounted  to  48 
'millions.  The  total  is  82  millions,  or,  in  round  figures,  another 
extraordinary  demand  of  80  millions  to  be  added  to  the  German 
demand.  There  has  been  another  extraonlinary  demand  for  Italy 
during  the  last  few  years,  amounting  to  nearly  20  millions  sterling, 
bcsi<les  smaller  demands  for  Hollaud  aud  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
In  round  figures,  therefore,  there  have  been  new  demands  in  the  last 
thirteen  years  for  about  200  miUiona  of  gold,  an  amount  very  nearly 
eqaal  to  the  whole  auuual  production  of  the  period,  although  a  larger 
amount  than  that  annual  production  had  been  necessary  in  prerious 
years  to  maintain  the  state  of  prices  which  then  existed.  As  the 
maintenance  of  etjuilibrium  in  the  matter  of  prices  is  only  possible, 
other  things  being  equal,  by  means  of  a  supply  of  gold  to  meet  the 
wear  and  tear  of  coiu  and  the  increase  uf  the  population  using  gold 
in  nnmbers  aud  wealth — and  the  ordinary  demands  of  that  kind 
before  1872  amounted  in  fact  to  12  millions  sterling  annually — 
it  is  diAicuIt  to  imagine  how  all  these  extraordinary  demands  could 
have  existed  without  contributing  to  that  change  in  the  course  of 
prices  which  we  should  have  expected  beforehand  as  the  eonsequcucc, 
and  which  has  iu  fact  occurred. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  has  been  a  material  change,  coincident  with 
the  fall  of  prices  which  has  been  described,  in  the  consumption  of 
gold  in  the  coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  when  prices  were  at  a  higher  leveL  In  I8(»l-70  the  annual 
coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  5  millions  sterling,  the 
amount  iu  1871  being  nearly  10  millions,  and  the  amount  in  1872 
being  just  over  15  millions.     The  average  of  the  period  1874-83  ha^* 
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been  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling  only,  while  in  1881-82  there  was  no 
coinage  at  all;  iu  IH79,  £35,000  only  was  coined;  in  18r7,iE981,()00 
only;  and  in  18/5,  £243,000  only.  The  deficiency  has  been  partly 
made  np  by  an  annual  import  of  about  £2,000,000  from  Australia  ;  but 
in  any  view  the  total  consumption  of  fjold  in  British  coinage  has  been 
leu  than  it  was,  whereas  to  meet  the  increase  of  popnlation  and 
wealth  it  onght  to  have  been  sensibly  larger. 

The  course  of  the  money  market  has  also  been  such,  I  believe,  as 
to  indicate  a  strain  upon  the  supplies  of  gold.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that,  if  gold  had  been  really  scarce  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  the  rate  of  discount  and  the  interest  of  money  would  have 
been  higher  than  they  were  wben  gold  was  relatively  more  abundant. 
Consequently,  it  is  said  that,  as  the  rate  of  discount  and  the  interest 
of  money  have  been  lower  than  they  were,  the  evidence  of  the  money 
market  rather  is  that  gold  has  not  been  scarce.  Over  long  periods, 
however,  the  rate  of  discount  aud  the  interest  of  money  do  not 
depend  on  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  *'  money,''  using  the  terra  iu  iti 
strict  sense,  but  on  the  scarcity  or  abundttuce  of  capital  relative  to 
the  demands  of  borrowers.  There  may  be  any  conceivable  rates  of 
discount  and  rates  of  interest  for  money  at  any  conceivable  range  of 
prices  for  cummodities.  The  way  scarcity  or  abundance  of  g(Jd 
would  tell  upon  the  money  market  would  be  by  pnjducing  momentary 
striugeucies  aud  periods  of  temporary  difficulty  and  discredit,  by 
which,  perhaps,  the  tendency  to  inflation  in  piicea  at  one  time  would 
be  checked,  and  the  tendency  to  deprefision  at  another  would  be 
aggravated.  The  average  rates  over  the  whole  period  when  these 
stringencies  were  occurriug  might  be  lower  than  at  timea  wlicu  they 
were  fewer,  but  the  mere  fact  of  successive  stringencies  would  help 
to  produce  the  effect  described  on  prices.  Now,  the  course  of  the 
money  market  since  1871,  when  the  German  Government  began  to 
draw  gold  from  Loudou,  has  been  full  of  such  stringencies.  The 
crises  of  1873  and  1^75  were  no  doubt  precipitated  by  them,  aud 
siace  1876,  in  almost  every  year  except  1879  and  J  880,  there  has 
been  a  stringency,  of  greater  or  less  severity,  directly  traceable  to,  or 
aggravated  by,  the  extraordinary  demands  for  gold  and  the  difficulty 
of  supplying  them. 

Looking  at  all  the  facts,  therefore,  it  appears  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  recent  course  of  prices,  so  dilfereut  from  what 
it  was  just  after  the  Australian  aud  Califoruiaii  gold  discoveries,  is 
the  result  in  part  of  the  diminished  production  and  the  increased 
extraordinary  demands  upon  the  supply  of  gold.  It  is  suggested, 
indeed,  that  the  increase  of  banking  facilities  and  other  economies  iu 
the  use  of  gold  may  have  compensated  the  scarcity.  But  the  answer 
clearly  is  that  in  the  period  between  18r>0  and  1865,  and  down  to 
1873,  the  increase  of  banking  facilities  and  similar  economies  was  as 
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great  relatively  to  the  arrangements  eitiatiDg  just  before  as  anything 
that  has  taken  place  since.  The  same  reply  may  also  be  made  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  muUiplicatioa  of  commodities  accounts  for 
the  entire  change  that  has  occurred.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  multiplication,  of  commodities  relatively  to  the  preWous 
production  has  prcccedcd  at  a  greater  rate  siuce  1873  than  in  the 
twenty  years  before  that.  Yet  before  1873  prices  were  rising,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  commodities ;  and  since  that  date 
the  tendency  has  been  to  decline.  The  one  thing  which  has  changed, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  supply  of  gold  and  the  demands  npon  it; 
and  to  that  cause  largely  wc  must  accordingly  ascribe  the  change  in. 
the  course  of  prices  which  has  occurred. 

The  final  test  would  be  whetlier  wages,  reuts,  and  profits  were  also 
falling.  The  coniraunity,  as  we  have  sccu,  may  bcuelit  iu  one  of  two 
ways  by  the  abundance  and  multiplication  of  commodities — by  a  rise 
of  wages,  profits,  and  rent,  the  different  forms  of  the  return  to  labour 
and  capital,  while  money  prices  rcmaiu  the  same;  or  by  a  fall  of 
prices  while  money  wages,  profits,  and  rent  are  maintained,  or  at 
least  do  not  fall  iu  proportion  to  prices.  If  prices  have  fallen, 
therefore,  on  the  average,  wc  should  not  expect  tlie  !<amc  rise  in 
wages  or  in  the  return  to  capital  as  took  place  when  prices  were  rising. 
The  facts  are  unfortunately  too  rcccuC  to  enable  us  to  illustrate  this 
point,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  this  final  test  will  be 
met,  There  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  since 
1873,  and  there  arc  now  in  all  directions  reports  of  strikes  and 
lower  wages  ;  rents  are  undoubtedly  falling  ;  the  income-tax  assess- 
ments have  increased  more  languidly  since  1875  than  they  did  for 
mauy  years  before  ;  the  returns  of  property  liable  to  legacy  and 
succession  duty,  though  these  are  most  Hiftlcnlt  to  follow  owing  to 
the  naturally  great  Iluctuatiot^s,  would  also  api)car  of  late  years  to 
have  been  stationary  or  declining.  The  very  things  arc  hap[>cning 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  happen  if  there  had  been  a  pressure 
upon  gold. 


If  the  facts  arc  at  all  as  has  been  stated,  we  seem  to  be  justified 
in  one  or  two  conclusions  of  no  small  interest.  One  is  that  we  can 
hardly  be  sure  yet  that  the  causes  of  the  recent  change  in  the  course 
of  prices  have  fully  worked  themselves  out.  For  the  present,  the 
tide  appears  to  have  turned.  Prices  all  round  are  aomcwhat  higher 
than  they  were  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  the  state  of  the  money 
market  is  such  that  a  further  rise  may  be  supported  without  a 
striugency  supervening.  But  we  should  still  rather  expect  from 
period  to  period  n  tendency  in  prices  to  fall.  T^c  annual  production 
of  gold,  not  having  increased  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  but  having,  if 
auythiug,  slightly  diminished  and   tending  still   to  diminish,  is  now 
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to  that  of  commodities,  should  be  at  a  greater  rate,  and  should  be 
proimrtioned  in  some  way  to  the  mass  of  gold  existing,  and  not  to  its 
annual  production.  But,  in  fact,  the  annnat  productiou  of  gold  ia 
maiiitaiued  with  dif&cuUy,  while  that  of  all  other  commodities 
increases. 

AVhat  will  be  the  effects  on  trade  in  the  future  of  such  a  course  of 
prices  as  there  seems  reason  to  anticipate  ?  I  am  dis[K>sed  to  cou- 
clnde  that  on  balance  the  results  fpill  not  be  injurious.  There  v^W 
probably  be  less  inflation  and  less  of  the  buoyancy  and  enterprise 
that  accompany  inflation  than  there  would  otherwise  be ;  but  there 
will  also  be  less  of  the  paralysis  and  disasters  which,  attend  great 
inflations,  and  trade  generally  will  be  sounder.  There  will  be  fewer 
nps  and  downs,  but  more  qiiict,  patient,  and  steady  industry.  There 
will,  however,  be  more  "  depression  "  from  time  to  time.  Lower  and 
lower  prices  must  alTect  meu's  spirits,  Icsscu  money  profits  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  would  be  if  prices  were  steady,  and  difl'use  an 
impression  that  business  is  not  going  weU.  One  year  with  another, 
r  should  expect  in  future  much  louder  and  more  persiatcut  expres- 
sions of  discontent  than  there  have  been  in  the  past.  Rednction  of 
money  wealth,  or  even  its  slow  increase,  will  be  spoken  of  as  if  the 
real  changes  were  the  same. 

I'or  the  students  of  economic  history  and  statistics,  the  fiibire 
problem  is  excessively  important.  The  flgurcs  \vc  sliall  have  to  deal 
with  will  be  much  more  difficult  than  if  circumstances  were  to  favour 
steady  and  ever-rising  prices  as  they  did  for  many  years  after  1850. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  changes  in  value  in  imports  and  ex^nrts, 
income-tax  assessments,  and  the  like  flgurcs  corresponded  fairly  well 
&om  period  to  period  with  changes  in  the  quantities  of  business  done 
and  of  wealth.  Of  late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  figures  being 
already  more  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  will  continue  and  increase. 
The  aggregates  of  trade  already  can  no  longer  be  stated  without 
allowances  for  differences  of  price.  What  the  difficulty  may  become 
over  a  long  period  may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  past.  From 
1805  to  1820  the  declared  values  of  our  exports  ranged  from  about 
36  to  -15  millions  sterling  annually,  the  total  of  nearly  52  millions 
bang  reached  in  1815.  No  higher  totals  were  reaehcd  for  many 
years  after,  and  it  was  not  till  1836  that  the  high  total  of  1815  was 
surpassed,  and  not  till  18*10  that  the  flgurea  were  steadily  higher.  All 
the  while  the  quantities  of  goods  moved  in  the  foreign  trade  were 
increasing,  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  lieing  in  183G 
about  7  million  tons,  or  almost  exactly  double  the  tonnage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Similarly,  the  income-tax  assessments  of 
1843  showed  a  very  moderate  increase  upon  those  of  1815,  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  and  it  was  not  till  1850  that  they  began  to  in- 
crease by  leaps  and  luuuds.      Those  who  are  interested  in  cconoi 
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even  less  tu  prox>ortiou  to  the  irhole  »tock  In  use  tlum  the  anneal 
production  was  to  the  stock  in  use  tcu  or  fifteen  years  ago.  PopuU- 
tiou  and  wealth  at  the  same  time  are  increasing  at  even  a  greater  rate 
than  they  did. 

Tliis  last  conclusion  remains  true^  and  applies,  indeed,  with  all  the 
more  force,  if  we  agree  with  those  who  attach  more  weight  to  the 
multiplication  of  commodities  than  to  anything  which  haji  lately 
happened  to  gold.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  extraordinary 
changes  in  relation  to  gold  have  counted  for  anything  in  the  recent 
course  of  pricL-s,  then  the  changes  of  prices  yet  in  store,thuugh  they  may 
continue  in  the  same  direction,  may  not  be  quite  so  violent  as  those 
which  arc  past  Bnt  if  these  extraordiDary  changes  in  relation  to 
gold  count  for  little,  then  the  prospect  as  regards  the  future  is  that 
of  a  more  rapid  and  violent  fall  in  prices  than  anything  which  has 
yet  occurred.  The  multiplication  of  commodities  goes  on  with  erer- 
increasiiig  iutensity,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  An  average 
fall  of  prices  from  period  to  period  must  be  the  inevitable  conw- 
queucc,  and,  if  the  recent  fall  has  not  been  aggravated  by  something 
which  has  happened  in  relation  to  gold,  we  inusit  expect  very  great 
changes  in  prices  indeed.  Attaching  great  weight  myself  to  the 
pressure  on  gold,  I  look  for  more  moderate  changes  in  average  prices 
in  the  future  than  those  which  have  lately  occurred  ;  but  those  who 
argue  against  giving  weight  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  are  shut  up  to 
the  expectation  of  rather  serious  changes.  That  the  course  of 
prices  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  be  downwards  in  future,  the 
upward  course  after  1850  having  only  occurred  by  way  of  exc^ 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  may  at  least  be  admitted.  It  depends 
in  part  on  a  pecnliarity  of  the  precious  metals  in  relation  to 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  increase  of  a  standard  metal  used  as  money  propw- 
tionate  to  the  increase  of  the  commodities  which  it  moves.  A* 
the  latter  arc  renewed  incessantly,  an  increase  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction increases  the  whole  mass  on  the  market  at  any  given  time. 
As  the  precious  metals  in  use,  however,  exist  in  masses  enor- 
monsly  greater  than  the  whole  annual  pro<iuctiou,  an  increase 
of  the  means  of  production  equal  to  what  takes  place  in  other 
commodities  only  means,  in  the  case  of  gold,  an  increase  of  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  mass  in  use.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  permanent 
tendency  to  change  in  the  relation  of  commodities  to  gold.  If  thu 
tendency  is  aggravated  at  any  moment  by  a  diminished  prodoctiou 
of  gold  itself  and  a  special  strain  u|K)n  its  use,  the  effect  on  pricn 
will  be  aggravated,  and  changes  of  prices  like  what  have  been  lately 
Bccn  vill  be  less  surprising ;  but  without  this,  aggravation  the  per- 
il teudeucy  seems  necessarily  downwards.  The  increase  of  the 
of  production,  in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  gold  proportioMCd 
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tbat  of  commodities,  should  be  at  a  greater  rate,  and  sbouUI  be 
proportioned  in  some  way  to  the  mass  of  gold  existing,  and  not  to  its 
annual  prodnction.  But,  in  fact,  the  annual  production  of  gold  is 
maintained  with  difficulty,  wliile  tliat  of  all  other  cominoditte& 
increases. 

What  will  be  the  effects  on  trade  ia  the  future  of  such  a  course  of 
prices  as  there  seems  reason  to  anticipate?  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  on  balance  the  results  will  not  be  injurious.  There  \^ 
probably  be  leas  inflation  aiid  less  of  the  buoyancy  aud  enterprise 
tbat  accompany  inflation  than  there  would  otherwise  be;  but  there 
will  also  be  less  of  the  paralysis  and  disasters  which  attend  great 
inflations,  and  trade  generally  will  be  sounder.  There  will  be  fewer 
ups  and  downs,  but  more  quiet,  patient,  and  steady  industry.  Tlicrc 
will,  however,  be  more  "  depression  "  from  time  to  time.  Lower  and 
lower  prices  must  alTect  men's  spirits,  lessen  money  proBts  as  com* 
pared  with  what  they  would  be  if  prices  were  steady,  and  diffuse  an 
impression  tliat  business  is  not  going  well.  One  year  with  another, 
I  should  expect  in  future  much  louder  and  more  persistent  expres- 
sioua  of  discontent  than  there  have  been  in  the  past.  Zleduction  of 
money  wealth,  or  even  its  slow  increase,  will  be  spoken  of  as  if  the 
real  changes  were  the  same. 

X'or  the  students  of  economic  history  and  statistics,  the  future 
problem  is  excessively  important.  The  figures  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  will  be  much  more  difficult  than  if  circnmstances  were  to  favour 
steady  and  ever-rising  prices  as  they  did  for  many  years  after  1850. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  changes  in  value  in  imports  and  exports, 
income-tax  assessments,  aud  the  like  figures  corresponded  fairly  well 
from  period  to  period  with  changes  in  the  quautities  of  business  done 
and  of  wealth.  Of  late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  figures  being 
already  more  dilQcult,  and  the  difliculty  will  continue  and  increase. 
The  aggregates  uf  trade  already  can  nu  lunger  he  stated  without 
allowances  for  differences  of  price.  What  the  difficulty  may  become 
over  a  long  period  may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  past.  From 
1805  to  1820  the  declared  values  of  our  ex[K)rts  ranged  from  about 
36  to  45  millions  sterling  annually,  the  total  of  nearly  32  millions 
being  reached  in  1815.  No  higher  totals  were  reached  for  many 
years  after,  and  it  was  not  till  1836  that  the  high  total  of  1815  was 
surpassed,  and  not  till  1810  that  the  figures  were  steadily  higher.  All 
the  while  the  quantities  of  goods  moved  in  tlic  foreign  trade  were 
increasing,  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  being  in  1836 
about  7  million  tons,  or  almost  exactly  double  the  tonnage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  Similarly,  the  iucome-tax  assessments  of 
1843  showed  a  very  moderate  increase  upon  those  of  1815,  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  and  it  was  not  till  1850  that  they  began  to  in- 
crease by  leaps  aud  bounds.      Those  who  are  interested  iu  economic 


course  of  prices,  then  the  changes  of  prices  yet  in  atore,tho 
continnc  in  the  same  direction,  may  not  be  quite  bo  vie 
which  arc  past.  But  if  these  extraordinary  changes  ii 
gold  count  for  little,  then  the  prospect  as  regards  the  t 
of  a  more  rapid  and  violent  fall  iu  prices  than  anythir 
yet  oceurrctl.  The  niultiplicatiou  of  commoilities  goes  i 
increasing  intensity,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 
fail  of  prices  from  period  to  period  muRt  be  the  iner 
qncucc,  and,  if  t)ic  recent  fall  has  not  been  aggravated 
which  has  happened  in  relation  to  gold,  ve  must  expe 
changes  in  prices  indeed.  Attaching  great  weight  d 
pressure  on  gold,  1  luuk  for  more  moderate  changes  in  i 
in  the  future  than  those  which  have  lately  occurred  ;  b 
argue  against  giriug  weight  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  are 
the  expectation  of  rather  serious  changCB.  That  tl 
prices  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  be  downwards  h 
upward  course  after  I80O  liaving  only  occurred  by  5 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  may  at  least  be  admitted, 
in  part  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  precious  metals  ir 
the  coat  of  production.  Tlicre  is  an  intrinsic  difficuli 
of  an  increase  of  a  standard  metal  used  as 
tionate  to  the  increase  of  the  commodities  wbi( 
the  latter  arc  renewed  incessantly,  au  increase  of 
duction  increase.fl  the  whole  mass  on  the  market  at  an 
As  the  precious  metab  in  use,  however,  exist  in 
mously  greater  tlian  the  whole  annual  production, 
of  the  means  of  production  equal  to  what  takes  p 
commodities  only  means,  in  the  case  of  gold,  an  i 
fraction  of  the  whole  mass  in  use.    There  is,  accordingly 
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to  that  of  commodities^  should  be  at  a  greater  rate,  aud  should  be 
portioned  in  some  way  to  tlie  mass  of  gold  existing,  and  not  to  its 
Dcud  production,     But,  in  fact,  the  annual  productiou  of  gold  is 
<iiiit«incd    with   difficulty,  while  that    of   all    other   commodities 
es. 
What  will  be  the  effects  on  trade  in  the  future  of  such  a  course  of 
as  there  seems  reason  to  anticipate  ?      I  am  disposed  to  con- 
ic that  on  balance  the  results  irill  not  be  injurious.     There  \q\\ 
bij  be  leas  inflation  aod  less  of  the  buoyancy  and  enterprise 
■ccompany  inflation  than  there  would  otherwise  be ;   but  there 
iao  be  less  of  the  paralysis  and  disasters  which  attend  great 
s,  and  trade  gcucrally  will  be  sounder     There  will  be  fewer 
ud  downs,  but  more  quiet,  patient,  and  steady  industry.    There 
however,  be  more  "  depression  "  from  time  to  time.    Ix)wer  aud 
prices  must  aficct  men's  spirits,  lessen   money  profits  as  com- 
with  what  they  would  be  if  prices  were  steady,  and  diffuse  an 
that  business  is  not  going  well     One  year  with  another, 
expect  iu  future  much  louder  and   more  persistent  cxpres- 
of  discnntcnt  than  there  have  been  in  the  past.     Reduction  of 
wealth,  or  even  its  slow  increase,  will  be  spoken  of  as  if  the 

were  the  same. 
the  students  of  economic  history*  and   statistics,  the   future 
is  excesaivcly  important.     The  figures  we  shall  have  to  deal 
ha  much  more  difficult  than  if  circnmstanccs  were  to  favour 
ud  CTCr-rifiing  prices  es  they  did  for  many  years  after  1850. 
circunutances,  changes  iu  value  tu  imports  and  exports, 
usessments,  and  the  like  figures  corresponded  fairly  well 
to  period  with  changes  in  the  quautilies  uf  business  done 
'b.  Of  late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  figures  being 
"  .lifficuJt,  and  the  difficulty  will  continue  and  increase. 
■^  uf  trade  already  can   no   longer   be   stated   without 
i'  I  differences  of  price.     What  the  difficulty  may  become 
period  may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  past.     From 
the  declared  values  of  our  exports   ranged   from  about 
lldloBs  sterling  annually,  the  total  of  nearly  52  millions 
in   1815.      No  higher  totals  were  reached  for  many 
lfo,uilit  was  not  till  1836  that  the  high  total  of  1815  wma 
«d  not  till  1840  that  the  figures  were  steadily  higher.    AU 
Ae  ({Bsatilies  of  goods  moved   iu   the   foreign   trade  were 
^  Ibt  eatries   and  clearances  of   shipping  being  in    133G 
v9ia&  tcou.  or  almost  exactly  double  the  tonnage  mt  tfae 
\it  dur  eeatuTT.     Similarly,  the  income-tax  aasesameDfis  at 
wis  very  moderate  increase  upon   those  of  1813,  nearfr 
^kfatr,  aiMl  it  was  not   till    1850  that  they  began  *»i^ 
p^^fttsd  Ixnada.      Hoae  nho  arc  interested  in 
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CTcn  less  in  proportion  to  the  Trhole  stock  in  nee  than  the  annual 
productiou  was  to  the  stock  in  nse  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  PopuJu- 
tion  and  wealth  at  the  same  time  arc  incrcaalng  at  even  a  greater  rate 
than  they  did. 

This  last  conclusion  remains  true,  and  applies,  indeed,  with  all  the 
more  force,  if  wc  agree  with  those  who  attach  more  weight  to  the 
multiplication  of  commodities  than  to  anything  which  has  lately 
happened  to  gold.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  extraordinary 
changes  in  relation  to  gold  have  counted  for  anything  in  tbc  recent 
course  of  price-s,  then  the  changes  of  prices  yet  in  store, though  they  may 
continue  in  the  same  direction,  may  not  he  quite  bo  violent  as  those 
which  arc  past.  Dut  if  these  extraordinary  changes  iu  relation  to 
gold  count  for  little,  then  the  prospect  as  regards  the  future  is  that 
of  a  more  rapid  and  violent  fall  in  prices  than  anything  which  has 
yot  occurred.  The  multiplication  of  commodities  goes  ou  with  erer^ 
increasiug  intensity,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  An  average 
fall  of  prices  from  period  to  period  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, and,  if  the  recent  fall  has  not  been  aggravated  by  somethiiig 
which  has  happened  in  rclatiou  to  gold,  we  must  expect  very  greai 
changes  in  prices  indeed.  Attaching  great  weight  myself  to  the 
pressure  on  gohl^  I  look  for  more  moderate  changes  in  average  prices 
in  the  future  than  those  which  have  lately  occurred ;  but  those  who 
argue  against  giving  weight  to  the  scarcity  of  gold  arc  shut  up  to 
the  expectation  of  rather  serious  changes.  That  the  course  of 
prices  is  on  the  whole  likely  to  be  downwards  in  future,  the 
upward  course  after  1850  having  only  occurred  by  way  of  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  may  at  least  be  admitted.  It  depends 
in  part  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  precious  metals  in  relation  tu 
the  cost  of  production.  There  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  an  increase  of  a  standard  metal  used  as  money  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  of  the  commoditira  whidi  it  moves.  As 
the  latter  arc  renewed  incessantly,  an  increase  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction iucreascs  the  whole  maas  on  the  market  at  any  given  time. 
As  the  precious  metals  iu  use,  however,  exist  in  masses  enor- 
mously greater  than  the  whole  annual  production,  au  increase 
of  the  means  of  production  equal  to  what  takes  place  iu  other 
commodities  only  means,  in  the  case  of  gold,  an  increase  of  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  mass  iu  use.  There  is,  accordiugly,  a  permanent 
tendency  to  change  in  the  relation  of  commodities  to  gold.  If  this 
tendency  is  aggravated  at  any  moment  by  a  diminished  production 
of  gold  itself  and  a  special  strain  ujwu  its  use,  the  effect  ou  prices 
will  be  aggravated,  and  changes  of  prices  like  what  have  been  lately 
seen  wilt  be  less  surprising ;  but  without  this  aggravation  the  per- 
maucut  tendency  seems  necessarily  downwards.  The  increase  of  the 
means  of  production,  in  order  to  keep  the  supply  of  gold  proportioned 
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to  that  of  commodities^  should  be  at  a  greater  rate,  and  should  be 
proportioned  in  some  way  to  the  mass  of  gultl  esistiug,  and  not  to  its 
annual  pnxluction.  But,  in  faet,  the  annual  prodnctioo  of  gold  is 
niaiutained  with  diffieulty,  while  that  of  oU  other  commodities 
iucreascs. 

What  will  be  the  effects  on  trade  in  the  future  of  such  a  course  of 
prices  as  there  seems  reason  to  anticipate?  1  am  disposed  to  con- 
clude that  ou  balauce  the  results  will  not  be  injurious.  Tlierc  wjU 
probably  be  less  inflation  and  less  of  the  buoyancy  and  enterprise 
that  accompany  inflation  than  there  would  otherwise  be ;  but  there 
will  also  be  less  of  the  paralrsis  and  disasters  which,  attend  great 
inflations,  and  trade  generally  will  be  sounder.  There  will  be  fewer 
ups  and  downs,  but  more  quiet,  patient,  and  steady  industr)'.  There 
will,  however,  be  more  "depression"  from  time  to  time.  Lower  and 
lover  prices  must  aQ'cct  men's  spirits,  leaseu  money  profits  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  would  be  if  prices  were  steady,  and  diffuse  an 
impression  that  business  is  not  going  well.  One  year  with  another, 
I  should  expect  iu  future  much  louder  and  more  persistent  expres- 
sions of  discontent  than  there  have  been  in  the  past.  Hcductiou  of 
money  wealth,  or  even  its  slow  increase,  will  bo  spoken  of  as  if  the 
real  chauges  were  the  same. 

For  the  students  of  economic  history  and  statistics,  the  future 
problem  is  excessively  important.  The  figures  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  will  be  much  more  dlQicuU  than  if  circumstances  were  to  favour 
steady  and  ever-rising  prices  as  they  did  for  many  years  after  1850. 
Owing  to  these  circumstances,  changes  iu  value  iu  imports  and  exix>rts, 
income-tax  assessments,  and  the  like  figures  corresponded  fairly  well 
from  period  to  period  with  changes  in  the  quantities  of  business  done 
and  of  wealth.  Of  late  years  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  figures  being 
already  more  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  will  continue  and  increase. 
The  aggregates  of  trade  already  can  no  longer  bo  stated  without 
allovances  for  differences  of  price.  What  the  diCficulty  may  become 
over  a  long  period  may  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  past.  From 
1805  to  1H20  the  declared  values  of  our  exports  ranged  from  about 
36  to  45  millions  sterling  annually,  the  total  of  nearly  52  millions 
being  reached  in  1815.  No  higher  totals  were  reached  for  many 
sars  after,  and  it  was  not  till  18136  that  the  high  total  of  1815  was 

rpassed,  and  not  tUl  1840  that  the  Ogurcs  were  steailily  higher.  Ml 
the  while  the  quantities  of  goods  moved  in  the  foreign  trade  were 
increasing,  the  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  being  in  1836 
about  7  million  tons,  or  almost  exactly  double  the  tonnage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     Similarly,  the  income-tax  assessments  of 

L1843  showed  a  very  moderate  increase  upou  those  of  1815,  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  and  it  was  not  till    1850  that  they  began  to  iu- 
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statiBttcs  should  accordingly  be  prepared  for  future  difficalties  of  a 
kiud  which  Iiardir  exietcd  for  many  years  after  the  Free  Trade  period 
comniCDced.  This  question  of  prices  afferta  deeply  almost  every 
problem  of  economic  history. 

The  question  will  not  fail  to  be  aakcd — Ought  nothiug  to  bc 
attempted  to  alter  the  course  of  events  which  is  thus  anticipated  ? 
According  to  tlie  opinions  already  expressed,  there  is  certainly  no  need 
to  do  anythir°r.  If  trade  on  the  whole  will  be  sounder  and  industry 
steadier  under  a  Ttgimc  of  slowly  falling  prices  thau  it  would  other- 
wise bc,  it  will  be  as  well  to  let  things  alone.  But  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that,  under  the  circumstances  anticipated,  currency-mongers  will 
come  to  the  front,  as  bi-nmtalliats  nre  already  to  the  front.  Pushing, 
active  men  of  business  find  slowly  falling  prices  intolerable,  and, 
speaking  of  it  as  au  evil,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  raise  the  sort  of 
questions  which  were  raised  and  hotly  discussed  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  Act  of  18I-1-.  It  would  bc  out  of  place  to  discuss  by  anticipation 
any  of  the  projects  which  are  not  unlikely  to  be  put  forward.  I 
would  only  point  out  that,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  account  of  the 
question  here  given,  the  remedies  proposed  by  bi-metallists,  or  by 
authors  of  schemes  for  inconvertible  paper,  apart  altogether  from 
the  objections  of  principle  to  such  remedies,  will  bc  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  evil,  or  alleged  evil,  to  be  cured.  The  essence  of  all 
such  schemes  is  to  prevent  or  mitigate  a  fall  of  prices,  or  to  create  a 
ri9c  of  prices,  by  an  immediate  abundance  of  money.  But  the  effect 
is  necessarily  transitory.  The  permanent  c:iusea  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  relation  to  commodities  remain,  and  the  momentary  abun- 
dance must  he  succeeded  quickly  by  the  same  relative  scarcity  as  before. 
The  case  against  bi-mctalHsts  on  this  score  is  very  strong.  Gold  and 
silver  being  equalized,  ai-suuiiug  the  bi-mctallic  scheme  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  future  course  of  prices  will  bo  regulated  by  the  aggregate 
annual  production,  not  of  the  one  metal,  but  of  the  two.  The  pro- 
portion of  that  annual  production  to  the  stocks  of  the  two  in  use  is, 
however,  much  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  the  production  of  the 
one  metal  to  the  slock  of  that  metal  only.  The  future  course  of 
prices  will  accordingly  be  much  the  same  as  if  one  metal  only  were 
used.  The  multiplication  of  commodities  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increased,  means  of  production  of  the  precious  ractals  will  go  on, 
and  falling  prices  will  inevitably  result. 


L 


My  remarks  have  already  gone  to  so  great  a  length  as  to  leave  me 
little  apace,  even  if  the  topics  would  have  come  into  the  frame  of  my 
article,  for  the  discussion  of  other  alleged  causes  of  the  existing 
depression,  and  the  remedies  for  it.  Rut  I  may  bo  permitted  one  or 
two  observations.  The  principal  of  these  alleged  causes  arc  the  foreign 
bounty  system,  the  protective  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  and  foreign 
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competition;    and   the    correspondiug    remedies    are    counter vai Hug 
duties,  duties  ou  forcigu   mauufacturcs   imported  into   this  country 
without  any  corresponding  excise  duties  on   articles  manufactured  in 
this  country,  aud  various  schemes  of  imperial  and  colonial  confedera- 
tion coupled  or  uot  coupled  with  difl'creutial  duties  on  the  imports  of 
colonial  product*.     As  regards   all  such   causes   and  remedies,  what 
has  already  been  said  should  help  to  show  that  the  causes  can  neither 
have  much  to   do  with   the   depression   nor  will   the  remedies  at  all 
apply.     What  they  have  to  do  with   is   rather   the  more  permanent 
conditions  of  the  country's  trade,  thau  the  fluctuations  of  iuflatioa 
and  depression,    which    are    necessarily   transitory   ia  their  nature. 
It  is  easy  to  show,   moreover,  that  the  alleged    causes  can    have 
little   to  do  with  the  existing  state  of  things  as, compared  with  a 
cause  like  low  prices,  or  with  the   more  general  caitst-s  of  depression, 
which  always  exist,  and  which  make  depression  follow  prosperity  as 
day  follows  night.     Bounties,   protective   tarifls,   and   foreign   com- 
petition bare  all  been  in  existence  for  a  score  of  years  and  more  in 
as  aggravated  a  form   as  they  arc  now.     Even  before  1873,  which 
was    a    period    of  almost    unparalleled   inflation,    bounties,    forcigu 
tariffs,  and   foreign  competition  were   all   the  subject  of  complaint. 
Forty  and  fifty  years  ago  they  existed  in  a  veryintense  form,the  foreign 
tariffs  at  last    being   higher  than   they  have   since  been  or  are  now. 
But  trade   has   had  its   ups  and   downs  irrespective  of  them,  and  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  so  we  may  be  sure  wiU  it  be  in  the  future. 
Our  welfare  does  not  depend  ou  any  external  causes  or  on  any  injury 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  foreign  governments  to  inflict,  but  oh  our 
own  industry  and  energy.     If  our  trade  is  diverted  at  all  by  external 
causes,  it  will  find  other  channels  so  long  as  the  will  aud  deteroiiua- 
tion  to  use  our  great  resources  of  capital  and  organized  labour  exist. 
It  ia  obvious,  besides,  that  an  alleged  cause  of  trade  depression  like 
foreign  bounties  is  so   infiuitesimally  small  in    itself  as  to  make  it 
simply  astounding  that  it  should  ever  be  cited  in  this  connection  at 
all.     The  only  bounty  as  yet  seriously  complained  of  is  that  on  sugar- 
refining.      But,    while  the   amount    uf  sugar-rcfiniug   at  home  has 
rather  increased  in  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  founds  when  the  facts 
are  looked  at,  that  the  whole  return  to  labour  and  capital  employed  in 
this  particular  trade  is  only  two  or  three  millions  per  annum,  as  com- 
pared with  aggregate  earnings  by  the  whole  country  of  1,200  millions 
and  more.     Uow  can  the  up  or  down  ia  so  smalt  an  industry  have 
anything    to    do  with    general    trade  depression,    in    which  even   a 
fluctuation  of  one  per  cent,  would  diminish  or  increase  the  earnings 
of  the  community  by  many  times  the  amouut  of  the  earnings  of  thia 
one  trade  ?     It  is  the  same  to  a  less  degree  with  the  trades  affected 
by  foreign  tariffs  or  foreign  competition.     Changes  in  these  faL:tora 
only  affect  a  portion  of  our  total  trade,  whose  main  stream  is  hardly 
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influenced  hy  them  in  coraparisou  with  what  other  causes  c (Tec t  Al^ 
consequence,  the  special  remedies  proposed  to  meet  Iwunties,  tariffs, 
and  foreign  competition,  apart  from  all  objections  to  tbem  on  other 
grounds,  would  not  mitigate  the  depression  one  iota,  or  prtn-ent  the 
reearrence  of  depression  some  other  time.  The  caus&s  of  up9  and 
dovrns  in  trade  and  the  permanent  causes  of  low  prices  wliich  fatfi 
been  described  would  remain  what  tbey  are,  and  the  consequenoBi 
would  also  be  the  same,  if  they  were  not  aggravated  by  the  specially 
mischievous  character  of  the  attempted  remedies. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  recognize  that  there  arc 
one  or  two  signs  of  the  present  depression  passing  avay.  lu^ 
the  United  States^  where  matters  happen  to  have  been  worse 
than  they  are  here,  the  traffic  of  the  railway  companies  ha*  began 
once  more  to  increase.  This  is  an  excellent  sign,  Frioea  all  roond, 
as  already  noticed  incidentally,  have  also  begun  to  pick  up,  aagar 
and  many  other  commodities  being  all  appreciably  higher  than  they 
were  some  months  ago.  According  to  all  cxperieneei  a  period  of  low 
prices  like  that  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing  i» 
inv-ariably  good  for  trade.  The  masses  of  the  community  save  more 
with  low  priccB  than  they  can  do  at  other  times,  and  these  savings 
in  time  furnish  an  additional  demand  for  commodities  and  additional 
employment  for  labour  and  capital  by  means  of  permanent  inreit- 
ment.  A  reaction  upwards  is  thus  inevitable  before  long.  We 
should  be  surer  of  the  immediate  future  if  wages  had  fallen  more 
than  they  have  done — if,  in  other  words,  the  adjiistmcnt  of  money 
wages  to  the  lower  prices  of  commodities  had  been  more  complete  ic 
all  directions  than  it  lias  been.  It  is  difljcult,  howerer,  to  measnn: 
the  precise  degree  of  adjustment  required,  and  the  signs  point  rdtbcr 
for  the  present  to  a  speedy  recovery  in  trade  than  to  a  jHistponement 
of  rooovery  until  fresh  adjustments  have  been  made  in  reapcct  of  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  means  of  production  employed. 
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ALMOST  immediately  after  the  desecration  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Parts,  by  the  setting  up  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  in  the  place 
of  the  Deity,  it  was  discovered  by  men  like  Robespierre  that 
"  Atheism  ia  aristocratic/'  and  that  the  popular  craring  for  religion 
oouhl  alone  be  satisfied  by  the  reintroduction  of  the  "  Supreme 
Beiug,"  avcrnug  that  if  no  God  existed,  one  would  have  to  be 
invented.  Modern  Socialists  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  never 
grow  weary  in  reiterating  their  preference  for  a  "  Godless  creed." 

Again,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Revolution  of  184A,  Lacordaire, 
addressing  a  large  and  sympathetic  audience  in  the  same  cathedral,  was 
able  to  say : — "  To  demonstrate  God  to  you !  Vou  would  have  the 
right  to  call  me  parricide  aud  sacrilegious  I  If  I  dared  to  demon- 
strate God,  the  gates  of  this  cathedral  would  open  of  themselves,  and 
you  would  sec  this  people,  superb  in  its  anger,  carrying  God  up  to  His 
altar  in  the  midst  of  reverence  aud  adoration."  To-day,  we  are 
told,  by  competent  authorities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  assem- 
bly of  Republicans  in  which  the  great  majority  are  not  Atheists.* 

These  arc  not  the  fluctuations  of  a  wavering  faith,  but  the  fitful 
flickerings  of  the  flame  of  faith,  well-nigh  extinguished  in  the  night 
of  unbelief,  an  eclipse  of  faith  peculiar  to  the  masses  of  working  men 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  European  Continent.  In 
a  lesser  degree,  and  within  more  circumscribed  limits,  it  is  true  also 
of  British  citizens,  and  certain  classes  of  operatives  in  the  large 
centres  of  industry.  Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  point  oat  this 
peculiar  phase  of  contemporary  Socialism,  and  more  especially  in 
connection  with  a  concurrent  movement  known  under  the  name  of 

*  See  an  interestiDa  aitiole  oo  "  The  ReEiraoo  of  the  PaHb  Oavrier,"  by  Mr,  R.  Hettb, 
in  the  Brituk  Qurfmy  Review  for  July,  1883,  pp.  43  sod  44  sndjnuain. 
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Chrixtiau  Socialism,  to  place,  so  to  s[)cak,  Christian  and  un-Chriitiu 
(or  &nti -Christian)  Socialism  into  juxtaposition,  in  order  to  see  by 
way  of  comparison  aud  contrast  their  mutual  relations  as  tocial 
forces  iu  the  present  day  affecting,  sometimes  conjointly,  and  atolhfr 
timea  in  contrary  directions^  the  general  course  of  social  OToltition,j 
The  subject  is  full  of  peculiar  interest ;  for  if  it  be  true  with  regani 
to  general  history  that  "  the  two  thin^  best  worth  attending  to  ta 
history  are  not  party  intrigues,  nor  battles,  nor  dynastic  affairs,  nor 
even  many  Acts  of  Parliament ;  but  the  great  movcmcnta  of 
the  economic  forces  of  a  society  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other 
the  forms  oireliglou*  opinion  and  ecclesiastical  organization,"*  it  U  all 
the  more  important  to  take  note  of  the  Socialislie  movement,  as  a 
fact  in  contemporary  history,  both  in  its  economic  and  religions 
aspects.  As  Socialism  in  politics  tends  to  Republicanism,  as  in 
economics  it  tends  to  Cummunism,  so  iu  mutters  of  rcligioD  it 
tends  to  Atheism,  thongh,  perhaps,  it  is  too  much  to  aay*  with  t&e 
Christian  Social  organ  of  Catholic  (jermany,  that  "  Atheism,  is  at  the 
root  of  every  form  of  Socialism." 

Nor  is  it  very  hard  to  account  for  this  alliance  of  Socialism  aod 
Atheism.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  the  rcsalt  of  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  modem  science  and  mechanical  views  of  the  univene 
entertained  by  leading  scientists.  The  fact  in  itself  is  of  some 
significance,  that  the  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwio'i 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  and  that  of  the  textbook  of  social  democracy, 
the  work  on  "  Capital  "  by  Karl  Marx.  But,  as  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  Socialism,  Bebel,  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Socialist  laws 
in  the  German  Diet,  "  With  regard  to  Atheism  our  standpoint 
is  simply  that  of  the  scientific  materialistic  view  of  the  uuivene 
which  .  ,  .  .  is  not,  however,  our  work  ;  it  ban  been  called  into 
existence  without  our  agitation,  literature,  or  activity ;  but,  in  the 
truest  aud  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  entirely  the  product  of 
science  in  its  modern  development  during  the  present  century." 

This  is  one,  bnt  only  one,  of  several  reasons  for  the  prevalent 
cuujunctiou  of  Socialism  and  Atheism.  Another  reason,  probably 
more  potent  than  the  first,  is  the  attraction  which  negative  forms  of 
religion  must  have  for  those  whose  chief  aim  is  the  destruction  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  "  The  industrial  proletariat/'  says  the 
Social  Democrat  for  July  17,  1884.,  "is  a  revolutionary  class  opposed 
to  all  other  classes  of  modern  society,  hence  its  niitural  antagonism 
to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  thoee  classes  which  find  their  most  pregnant 
expression  in  ChHstianity.  But' as  the  proletariat  wants  to  subvert 
xuodeni  society,  without  any  intention  of  replacing  it  by  another 
form  of  society,  like  itself  founded  on  class-rule,  but  rather  to  remove 
all  class-rule  of  whatsoever  kind ;  so,  too,  it  not  only  is  opposed  to 

jjobn  Miirley's  adilre»s,  delirerecl  at  the  opeojng  of  t1i«  SeadoD  of  the  Mifllii^ 
~  ute,  BmniDBtuun,  aod  pnnt«d  ia  tbe  fvitnightty  fitvttw,  Hovaaba  1S7<1  p-  03& 
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Christianity,  bat  ercry  religious  system  that  could  not  exist  witUont 
class -antagoaistu  (priesitcraft),  and  therefore  would  replace  it  by 
irrcliglou — Atheism,  Atheism,"  it  adtU,  "  uot  as  a  philosophical 
system,  but  as  the  express  deuial  of  every  form  of  rcligiou,"  *  A 
third  rcasoa  for  the  alltauce  of  SoL'ialiam  and  Athctsm  is  the  attrac- 
tion which  a  "  gospel  uf  material  aalvation "  has  for  multitudes 
irbo  hare  becu  hitherto  shut  out  from  some  of  the  most  coveted 
means  of  material  self-iudulgeucc. 

"  To  suppress  religion,  which  promises  an  illusory  happinew/* 
says  Benoit  Malou,  a  leading  French  CoHcctivistf  iu  his  Nouvcau 
Parti,  professedly  contaiuiug  the  principles  of  the  "  Parti  ouvrier," 
'^  is  to  establish  the  ct.i.im»  of  real  happiness,  for  to  demonstrate 
the  nou-c3iistcuoc  of  thc:ic  illusions  tends  towards  suppressing  a 
slate  of  things  which  requires  illusions  fur  maintaining  its  own 
esistcncc.''  t 

"  They'll  supply  us  with  a  religion,  like  evcrythiu^  else,  and  get 
a  profit  on  it ;  they  will  give  ns  plenty  of  heaven/'  says  Felix  Holt 
the  Radical,  in  George  Eliot's  well-known  story  ;  ■'  wc  may  have 
land  there.  That's  the  sort  of  icligiou  they  like — a  religion  that 
gives  a  working  man  heaven,  and  nothing  else.  But  we^ll  offer  to 
change  with  'em.  We'll  give  them  back  some  of  their  heaven, 
aud  take  it  out  iu  something  fur  lu  and  our  children  iu  this 
world." 

This  is  a  coarse  way  of  putting  it,  but  Socialists  do  not  always 
fight  with  kid  gluvcs  uu  their  bauds  wheu  they  want  to  strike  hard. 
Atheism  thus  amounts  simply  to  a  deuial  of  a  religion  which  has 
been,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Socialist,  invariably  ou  the  side  of  the  well- 
to-do  cUsses.  To  do  well  for  oneself  is  the  ouly  article  of  fdith  iu 
the  new  rcligioo,  and  Socialism  professes  to  be  no  less  than  this.. 
Its  go&pel  promises  salvation  from  penury,  its  laud  of  pronilic  is 
temporal  prosperity.  "  Our  hope  of  salvatiuu  ts  uot  a  religious  ideal, 
but  rests  on  a  massive  material  foundation,"  whilst  "  conscious  wetl- 
ordcrtd  orgamzatioit  of  social  fabour  is  tke  longtd-for  saviour  of  our 
modern  age."  X 

Such  are  some  of  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  the  "  Democratic 
Church;"  there  is  no  place  left  Iiere  for  a  Duity.  "Civilized 
humanity"  lakes  the  place  of  the  *'  Supreme  Reiag,"  and  the  only 
pious  act  permitted  iu  it  is  humane  conduct  towards  the  species. 

Similar  are  the  doctrines  put  forth  by  KugUsh  Socialists.  Thus  a 
writer  ou  "  Sociali^iu  aud  Keligtou,"  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Democratic  FederatioQj  writes  in  Justice,  the  orgau 
of  the  party  (June  21,  1881)  :— 

•  Cf.  "To-Pftv,"  vol.  iL  \*o.  7,  July  ISjU,  pp.  7S-74. 
t  "  NoDvwu  Farti."  toI.  i.  p.  3i. 
t  "  Die  R«]iipOD  der  Social douiobratk-,"  K&tuselredcu  too  JoMph  Dieizgen,  pp.8-lt. 
The  italics  an  the  kothor'a  uwo. 
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"In  vliat  senBO  Sooinlitim  is  not  religious  will  be  no*r  dear.     U  otterl] 
dtapiacs  Uio  '  other  world  '  with  all  iw  stagB  properties— tlmt  is,  the   nt 
objects  of  relifritin.     In  what  senso  it  is  not  irreligious  will  be  also  toierablj' 
clear.     It  brings  back  religion  from  hoareu  to  earth,  which,  na  we  hare 
sought  to  show,  was  its  original  sphere.     It  looks  beyond  the  present  momeai, 
or  the  present  individual  liib  indeed,  though  not  to  anothAr   world,  Hot  ^ 
another  and  a  hig}ier  social  Ufo  in  this  world.     It  is  in  the  hope  and  stniggWj 
for  this  higher  social  lifv,  tver  wHeuing.  ever  iutcoBifyiug,  whose  ulrinut 
possibilities  arc  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express  or  thought  to 
ceive,  that  the  Sonialiet  finds  his  ideal,  his  roligion  ....  The  derotiao 
the  member  of  the  sociulized  community,  like   the  devotion    of    nil 
SocJalistii  to-day,  will  be  hiuicd.  on  acloncc  nnd  iuvolve  do  cultus.     In  this  la 
point  the  religion  of  die  Sopiiilist  ililTora  from  tint  of  the  PositiTist.     The 
Positivist  seeks  to  retain  tho  forms  after  the  beli.?f3  of  which  they  are  the 
cxpremion  have  Io<?tut!  meanini;  to  htm.     Tlit'  Socinlisr,  whose  social  creed  i< 
his  only  religion,  requires  no  travesty  of  Christinn  rik-s  to  aid  htm  in  ke 
bis  ideal  befoie  him." 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  Christian  Socialism  aud  Athristlfti 
Socialism  can  have  nothiug  in  common;  that  no  middle  term  can  he' 
found  to  hriti^  the  two  togctbpr ;  that  the  otily  attitude  to  be  asautsed 
by  professed  Christians  is  that  of  uncompromising  antagonism  towardsj 
those  who  deny  the  cxisteuce  of  God.     And  yet,  whilst  in  mattertl 
of  religion  reconeiliatiou  seems  ho{)eicss,  iu  matters  of  social  interest 
there  are  not  a  few  points  of  contact  between  these  two  antagonistic 
forms  of  Socialism,    lloth  have  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  heart,  and 
strive  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  particular  sections   of  Bociety, 
such  as  the  working  clawes  of  the  present  day.    They  differ  widely  iai 
principle  and  method,  iu  their  theory  concerning  the  ^umr/ium  ^oftMnai! 
well  as  the  means  for  its  attainment ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  dtftr-| 
ences,  pursuing  as  they  do  similar  ends,  they  will  oflen  meet  on  the' 
same  road,  making  for  the  same  goal,  "our  being's  end  and  aim,'* 
human  happiness.    Tt  is  well,  therefore,  that  they  should  cultivate  each 
other's  acquaintance,  though  they  can  never  be  intimate  friendi. 

We  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  recapitulate  as  ooni^isely  as  posiiblo' 
the  circumstances  which  liaro  called  forth  tho   Socialist   agitation  u 
well  as  the  demands  which  arc  made  on  society   by  the  agitators,  i 
From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  in  their  complaints  as  to  what  i.»,  atid 
in  their  proposals,  as  to  whatowyA*  io  be.  Christian  and  un-Christiau 
Socialists  often  occupy  the  same  ground.     It  will  also  be  aeen  thtlj 
there  are  serious  differences  which   render   it   imperatively  necessary 
for  those  who  occupy  the  Christian  standpoint  cheerfully  to  accept 
what  is  trae  in  Socialist  grievances,  and  readily  to  join  in   any] 
effort  tn  realize  a  higher  social  ideal,  and  in  doing  so  to  fortify  Iheir 
position,  from  which  cifcctually  to  repel  what  is  erroneous  in  principle 
and  reprehensible  in  practice  on  the  part  of  Socialists  of  the  control^ 
school.      In  fact,  Hisfussions  and  disputes  on   tho  present  state  of 
society,  and  concerning  the  fundameutuls  of  tlie  "  social  doctrine," 
may  not  be  unfitly  compared   to  a  family  quarrel,    owing   to  a  dis* 
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covcry  of  what  appear  long  neglected  family  deeds  and  documentB, 
vhere  the  more  irascible  un-Christian  Socialist  and  the  more  temperate 
Christian  Socialist  are  like  two  inimical  brothers  estranged  from  each 
other  hy  long-standing  prejudices,  and  now  compelled  to  settle 
matters  between  them  in  the  redistribution  of  the  family  property 
in  spite  of  their  differences.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  the  duty 
of  patient  forbearance  on  the  part  of  tliose  members  of  the  family 
who  are  subject  to  the  chastening  inflaenees  of  the  "  Qeligioa  of 
Suffering  "  in  dealing  with  thoitc  who  deny  it ;  it  is  more  important 
to  be  mindful  of  our  own  duty  as  impartial  arbiters  in  the  dispute, 
fto  as  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  both  sides  in  our  position  of  critics. 

Modern  Sociaii^nm,  be  it  recollected,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  protest,  expressed  often  in  bitterness  and  anger,  against  the  un- 
faTourable  social  conditions  in  the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  which  are 
the  acknowledged  blots  on  our  modern  civilization;  and  not  only  a 
protest  against  the  existing  social  order  which  has  produced  them, 
but  also  the  expression  of  a  settled  purpose  to  alter  or  amend  what 
is  amiss  either  by  revolution  or  reform.  This  attitude  receives  a 
powerful  support  from  the  recognition  of  cqnal  rights,  in  themselves 
seemingly  irreconcilable  with  iuequalitiea  of  conditions  and  disparities 
of  fortune  excluding  the  majority  from  many  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization.  Their  liberties  have  been  increased,  but  their  social 
dependence  on  others  for  the  material  supplies  necessary  for  existence 
has  been  augmented  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  isolation  of  the 
vagcs  labourers,  as  v.  class,  from  others  is  greater  thau  it  was,  and 
tends  to  class  organization.  With  the  class  antagonism  which  has 
thus  sprung  up  has  grown  the  power  of  giving  it  effect  by  means 
of  combiuatiou,  and  a  growing  consciousness  of  strength  in  numbers 
and  concentration  of  force,  which  is  partly  owing  to  tlic  extension 
of  political  power,  and  partly  to  the  organization  of  labour  and  the 
congregation  of  large  bodies  of  meu  in  factory  work.  This  has  been 
fostered  by  frequent  attcmi>ts,  more  or  less  successful,  at  intcrnatioDal 
fraternization  of  labour,  which  is  becoming  at  times  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  society. 

What  the  objects  of  social  democracy  are  we  may  gather  from  the 
programme  of  the  party  under  the  title,  "  What  Social  Democrats 
arc,  and  What  they  want,"  published  by  authority  for  circulation 
in  Germany,  and  not  materially  differing  from  the  manifesto  of  the 
Democratic  Federation  in  England.  What  is  required  is  no  less 
than  the  foundation  of  the  "  People's  State"  on  the  ruins  of  the 
State  as  now  constituted,  and  the  entire  transformation  of  the  pre- 
sent forms  of  industry  by  co-operative  organization  of  a  "com- 
munistic nature."  Property,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  abolished,  but  the 
acquisition  of  some  men's  labour  Iiy  others  is  to  be  prevented  as 
being  a  spurious  kind  of  property,  amounting  to  "social  theft."     I* 
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can  only  be  effected  by  the  "expropriation  of  the  cxpropriaton,' 
and  this  by  means  of  the  assumpttoa  ou  the  part  of  the  people  of  all 
the  means  and  instnimentu  of  production.  The  rights  of  labour  an 
deduced  from  the  principle  that  "all  wealth  is  the  fruit  of  labour;" 
therefore  labour  should  reap  the  results  of  its  owu  cxcrdou,  justice 
demnnds  no  less.  But  the  preiteut  system  of  wages  labour  U  the 
eausc  of  injustice,  aud  yet,  since  witliout  some  sort  of  organ izatitMi, 
labour  would  nut  be  productive,  therefore  what  is  rcquircti  is  com- 
mon labour  for  the  good  of  each  individual — •"  Common  labour  and 
common  iiijoymeni  of  the  fruits  of  labour — i.e..  Socialistic  lusodatioH 
in  tlie  place  of  wagea  labour"* 

As  the  body  baa  a  soul,  so  every  social  movement  for  iraproring 
man's  material  condition  has  also  a  spiritual  side  to  it,  and  so  in  tlie 
present  ilay  Materialistic  Socialism  has  its  counterpart  iu  Christian 
Socialism.  Socialism  appeals  to  jmticc,  and  this  moral  bai^ia  of  its  d«- 
mauds  is  the  common  platform  on  which  Christiaa  aud  un-Christiaa 
Socialism   meet.     Moreover.  Socialism  is   not  merely,  as  lias  been 
said  by  eminent  representatives  of  both  systems,  a  question  of  tbef 
stomach,  it  is   also  a  question   about  the  equitable  distribution  ofV 
ideal  goods,  the  means  of  higher  culture  as  the  results  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization.     Here  is  another  point  of  contact.     And,  agaia. 
Socialism  justly  emphasizes  tbe  communion  of  interests  wliich  actually 
exists,  and  the  solidarity  of  social  units  which  in  our  iudividualistia 
society  has  ceased  to  be  recognized.  It  also  dwells  on  the  importt 
of  social  reorganization  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  selfish  competitiot, 
taking  the  sacred  tiarae  of  libertv  in  vain  in  a  state  of  eocietv  where 
the  weak  compete  with  the  strong,  which  must  ultimately  rcstUt  in  ^ 
the  practical  ctislavemcnt  of  the  former  by  the  latter.    Iu  this  rcactioo  V 
against   unprincipled   egotism    Socialism    proper    finds    ready  alliei 
among  Christian   Socialists.     They,  too,  acknowledge  tbat  the  on* 
limited  freedom  of  individual  effort  where  the  race  is  one  often  likfi 
tliat    iKtwcen  a  healthy  athlete   and  a  cripple,  from    an  economic 
poiut  of  view,  leaves  little  security  against  the  weak  being  oatnin« 
by  the  stroug.     Pure  liberty  iu  such  a  case  amounta  simply  to  «u  ^ 
alternative  between  the  acceptance  of  subsistence  wages  and  starva- 
tiou.     But  whilst  our  present  system  may  thus  often  give  occasiOQ 
for  the  Mtrong  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak,  iu  a  purely  socialtttie 
state,  where  the  individual  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,    the    stroug  in   miud  or  body  would  be    liable  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  weak.     Whereas  uulimited  liberty 
in  the  former  case  may  lead  to  lawlessness,  the  rigid  application  of 
the  law  of  equality  in  the  latter  might  extinguish  liberty,  and,  witii  ii, 

•  See  "  Was  ilie.^^iwial  [Vniokr.it<'ii  siii'l  no'l  WM  «ic  wollcn,"  pp.  5-S  W»  gi<r*biim 
ftaly  a  roti|;li  outlins  of  tli«  aimtf  of  Soci4liani ;  a  full  acooant  of  ibe  iDbjcotbftb* 
preMnt  writer  will  lie  founi)  iu  a  j^^.tfr  on  tUe  "  Future  of  Society  "  io  the  C<wnjaw- 
KaRV  Kt-vicw  lor  Ajjril  ISiO. 
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lat  free  development  of  individual  energies  on  wliich  progress  depends. 
Therefore,  concludesi  the  Christian  Socialist,  what  is  required  i» 
not  the  suppressioQ  of  liberty  but  its  litnitatiou  against  abuses. 

lu  the  same  way  Christian  Sucialism  deplores  the  eril  results  of 
competitiou,  but  so  far  from  wishing  to  abolish  the  present  social 
system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  it  would  rather  improve  it  by  means 
of  lej'al  restrictions  and  regulations  to  prevent  its  niisehicvous  effeets 
if  left  unelieckcd.  But  this  ouly  by  way  of  transition.  In  course 
of  time//*ec  aasociatiou  by  eo-operation  may  become  possible.  We 
Bay  may,  not  must,  for  herein  lies  the  diflcreucc  between  Socialism 
proper  and  Christian  Socialism  ;  the  latter  expects  moral  amcliora- 
tiou  bcfoi-c  social  changes  of  this  magnitude  can  be  expected  at  the 
present  rate  of  social,  as  conditioned  by  moral,  evolution.  This  is 
an  opinion  expressed  even  by  R.  Owen  half  a  century  ago  when, 
exhorting  assoclntions  formed  for  this  purpose,  he  bids  them  "  choose 
racn  capable  of  having  their  minds  el[!vate<I,  and  of  such  moral 
courage  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that  the  passions  of  men  should 
Hot  bo  able  to  turn  tlicui  from  the  godlike  course  which  thcv  have  to 
run" 

Si  duo  faciunt  Idem  tion  est  idkm — to  be  aiming  at  the  same 
thing  and  exerting  oneself  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  adopting  the  same  methods  and  arriving  at  identical 
Jesuits;  so,  too,  there  is  a  vast  diflcreucc  between  Christian  and 
uu-Christian  Socialist  principles,  their  practice  and  their  prospects, 
their  negative  criticism  nnd  their  positive  proposals.  This  opens  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  but  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  those  particular  points  of  departure  which  are  rather  in  the  nature 
of  contrary  opinions  on  the  same  subject,  and  then  to  those  essential 
and  irreconcilable  diffcrcnecs  which  arise  from  contradictory  modes 
of  belief,  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  present  paper. 

llie  great  outcry  of  ordinary  Socialists  is  directed  against  the 
appropriation  of  what  they  call  the  surplus  value  of  all  commodities 
produced  by  those  who  employ  the  producers — i.e.,  those  engaged  in 
manual  lubour;  that  the  latter  must  be  satisfied  with  the  current 
rate  of  wages  nolsns  voltrnx,  whilst  they  see  thrice  the  amount  of  their 
remuneration  taken  in  the  form  of  profits  by  their  masters,  and  all  this 
under  a  icmblaucc  of  free  contract.  To  protect  the  wages  labourer 
a^nst  this  form  of  "  expropriation  "  they  demand  for  him  the  full 
value  of  the  articles  produced  for  his  sole  enjoyment — in  other 
words,  the  transference  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  over  and  above 
that  required  for  the  maintenance  of  life  from  the  employer  to  the 
employed.  Lazarus  and  Dives  ore  to  change  places,  or  at  all  events 
both  arc  to  faro  sumptuously  every  day,  and  to  be  clothed  iu  purple 
and  fine  linen.  "  The  question  of  consumption,"  says  Dietzgen, 
"  is  the  question  of  mau'a  salvation." 
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Now,  Christian  Social 
this  life  as  the  summum  bonum  of  human  bliss.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
says,  almost  in  the  -nrords  of  one  of  its  repreeentatircs,  that  happiiicn 
does  not  consist  in  the  increase  of  enjoyment,  but  in  the  fuU  and 
unimpeded  exercise  of  our  energies ;  that  high  effort  is  a  vital  and 
more  fruitful  sourreof  happiness  than  luxurious  self-iadulgencc;  that 
the  history  of  wealthy  families  tends  to  show  how  the  possession 
lai^e  means  often  dulls  the  seuscs,  aod  exercises  an  euervati 
influence  on  self -derclop men t ;  that  iu  this  way  the  grandchildnm 
millionaires  often  become  paupers ;  that  the  ejects  of  exeessi 
uffliieuce  thus  act  as  the  most  powerful  ageucy  for  levelling  dova* 
wards.  Thus  the  number  of  nobles  in  Europe,  who  in  the  course 
of  time  have  been  imiwverishcd,  is  greater^  than  the  number 
those  who  hare  managed  to  maintain  their  position.  In  commerciil 
communities  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  wealth  got  by  trade  seldoa 
remains  in  the  hamc  hands  for  many  generations  ("  From  clogs  to  c 
takes  three  generations,"  is  the  Lancashire  proverb),  llere^  then, 
is  a  point  of  departure  between  Atheistic  and  Christian  Sociali 
The  former  aims  at  individual  satisfaction  in  material  ciijoymei 
diffused  equally  among  all  members  of  the  community,  the  latte 
demands  seff-abncgation  from  all,  as  an  aid  to  spiritual  improvemcnO 
M.  R^uau,  speaking  of  the  Coramuuism  of  the  Primitive  ChrlHtiani 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  refers  to  this  important  distinction  when  he 
says  :  "  Une  diflTcrence  profonde  vcnatt  de  ce  que  le  communiHiiB 
chr^tieu  avait  une  base  religieuse,  tandis  que  le  Socialismc  mnlcniK 
n'cn  a  pas.  II  est  elair  qu'une  association  ou  Ic  diridendc  est  en 
raisou  des  bcsoins  dc  cliacuu,  ct  non  en  raison  du  capital  apportejue 
pent  rqKMer  que  sur  nn  sentiment  d'abn^ation  tres  exalte,  et  sar  nne 
foi  eridcute,  en  un  ideal  religicux." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  utterances  of  Socialtata : — 

"To  have  as  many  requirements  as  possible,  but  to  satisfy  them 
in  an  honest  becoming  manner^  in  this  consists  the  virtue  of  our  own 
times  !  "  These  are  the  very  wonis  of  Lassalle,  pronounced  some 
twenty  years  ago.  "  Our  social  democracy  is  fully  aware  of  the  fuci 
that  enjoyment  is  the  end  of  existence,  and  that  enjoyment  in  com* 
mou,  and  ennobled  by  science  and  art,  is  the  highest  form  of  culture, 
liecausc  the  only  one  that  is  rational  and  worthy  of  man,"  Tht» 
speaks  the  Social  Democrat,  in  one  of  its  leading  articles  of  rom- 
irarativcly  recent  date. 

Now  these  are  purely  materialistic  aspirations,  and  they  are 
naturally  found  in  company  with  atheistic  views  of  life.  Pmfeacar 
Schmuller  gives  the  reason  for  this  double  tendency  in  the  lover 
strata  of  society,  which  had  best  be  told  in  bis  own  words  : — 

"  .'Vthcism  and  Materialism,  cynical  ginttony  and  waste,  indificr- 
ence  towards  every  form  of  higher  and  ideal  goods,  have  made  sad 
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inroads  among  our  so-called  higbcr  classes  for  some  time,  and  long 
before  similar  complaints  were  heard  among  the  labomcr^^.  But  a 
view  of  the  universe,  excluding  all  belief  of  the  moral  government  of 
God  aud  just  retribution  after  deaths  and  iu  t^hich  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  highest  human  happiness  is  a  well-ordered  family  lifu  uud  a 
pore  conscieDcOi  attainable  in  the  humblest  position — such  a  view,  to 
be  in  any  measure  logical^  must  lead  to  conclusions  such  as  arc 
implied  in  the  demands  of  social  democracy ;  at  all  events,  the 
demands  for  a  more  equalized  distribution  of  wealth.  From  a  purely 
materialistic  point  of  view  the  existence  of  the  lower  classes  is  both 
\rithont  joy  and  without  justice." 

If  it  be  said  that  Atheism  thus  leads  to  the  brutalizing  of  the 
people,  and  that,  instead  of  imtiroving  their  condition,  it  only  turns 
tfacm  into  beasts,  Socialists  arc  rc-ady  with  a  reply.  "  We  can  dis- 
pense." they  say,  "  with  your  idea  of  man  being  created  iu  the  divine 
image;  for  we  know  that  the  difference  between  man  aud  other 
animals  is  only  one  of  degree  ....  therefore  the  future  belongs  to 
Atheism,  iu  it  alone  there  is  salvation  for  humanity  to  recover  its 
proper  rights,  so  long  bartered  away  for  an  illusive  blessing."  Nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  fervour  of  this  atheistic 
Materialism,  if  we-  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  power  of  secondary 
reasons  which  often  detei-mine  the  course  of  religious  speculation  and 
feeling.  The  principal  cause  of  this  phase  of  thought  in  matters  of 
religion  among  the  working  classcB  is  not  auy  well-founded  antagonism 
Against  religion  as  such,  but  alienation  from  the  religion  of  religious 
professors  who  belong  to  the  classes  against  which  Socialism  is 
arraying  its  forces  at  this  moment.  In  an  able,  but  now  rarely 
quoted,  work  on  Ireland  by  ]Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  there  is  a  passage 
in  which  he  shows  Iiow  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people  was  on  more 
than  one  occasion  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  political  warfare. 
As  Lord  Macaulay  takes  pains  iu  showing  how  the  English  loyally 
changed  their  creeds  on  several  occasions  at  the  bidding  of  royalty, 
so  "Six,  Goldwin  Smith  seems  to  think  that  the  Irish  gave  point  to 
their  disloyalty  by  embracing  the  religion — Protestant  or  Catholic — 
which  for  the  time  being  happened  to  be  the  opposite  of  that  pro- 
fessed by  their  English  rulers.  Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  dis- 
affected Socialists  everywhere,  and  in  the  same  way,  accept  Atheism, 
not  BO  much  because  religion  is  specially  distasteful  to  them,  but 
because  they  dislike  the  ruling  classes,  who  ostensibly  take  it  under 
their  shelter.  Crown  and  altar  are  the  main  props  of  the  existing 
social  order,  therefore  they  must  Ixith  foil  together.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  some  strange  scenes  enacted  in  Berlin  some  five  or  six 
yearn  ago,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted  much  attention,  as  they 
startled  the  world  by  a  new  aspect  of  Socialism — namely,  in  the  light 
of  a  power  levelled  against  rcligioa. 
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On  the  13th  of  March  1878,  the  funeral  of  August  Tleinsch,  a 
coTnpnrattvely  obscure  Socialistj  took  place  in  that  city,  and  some 
ten  thousand  of  his  asaooiateH  foUoircd  him  to  the  grave,  amung 
them  a  considerable  number  of  women.  Red  ribbons,  red  floweri, 
red  acarrea,  the  cmliletus  of  the  Comniuue,  were  worn  with  studied 
ostentation,  whilst  the  ladies  in  the  procession  carried  laurel- wreaths 
on  scarlet  cushions.  After  two  hours'  march  the  procession  reached 
the  cemetery  of  the  "  Free  Church,"  and  through  a  gate,  Burmouuted 
with  the  inscription,  "  There  is  no  hereafter  and  no  meeting  affaia," 
they  passed  on  to  the  grave,  over  which  Pritzsche,  a  Socialist  Deputy 
of  the  Genuau  Parliament,  held  the  first  funeral  oratiou.  Helosch, 
he  said,  was  now  before  his  judge,  the  judge  being  the  people  now 
present,  uot  the  obsolete  dinnity  of  the  past.  After  other  spcakcn, 
Frau  Hahu  aildreased  those  present,  iu  conclusion  assuring  them  that 
the  proletariat  had  the  future  of  the  universe  in  their  bands  if  they 
would  only  uuitc  for  a  common  purpose.  A  few  days  later,  in  a 
meeting  of  about  1,200  women,  wives  and  daughters  of  artisans, 
there  was  a  discussion  on  the  principles  of  religion  and  property, 
when  the  same  lady,  being  called  upou  to  take  the  chair,  gare  her 
reasons  for  leanng  the  Church  and  publicly  disavowing  every  form 
of  religion : — 

"  I  will  just  relate  how  I  left  the  Church  aad  became  a  Socialist.  /  timply 
discovered  that  my  beliej  gave  me  never  an^thiny  to  eat,  Il'7/A  Jive  hungry 
children  about  me  thin  argument  ivaa  conciuatre.  I  am  an  honest  woman,  and 
look  every  body  in  the  tiice,  and  find  it  easy  to  do  witliuut  Bible  and  panon. 
But,  ladies,  besides  being  a  mother,  I  happen  to  be  an  aunt,  and  thereby 
bangs  a  tale.  Ono  of  my  sisters,  who  is  ill,  and  whom  I  assisted  id  a  small 
way,  bns  two  little  uhildn^n,  uocbmteucd  of  course.  One  day  when  I  visiud 
bbr,  I  was  dismayed  to  lind  two  clerical  gentlemen  in  the  room,  with  long 
hair  faultlessly  parted  in  the  middle.  I  immediuu-ly  insulted  them,  cellicf 
ihcm  they  hud  belter  be  off,  or  I  should  bring  an  aotian  against  them  for 
invading  the  privacy  of  family  life.  As  to  ray  sister^  I  told  her  that  if  tbe 
two  girls  were  baptized,  they  bad  scon  the  last  of  my  coin.  Ladies,  if  yoa 
ore  in  need  of  something  stupid  to  believe  in,  and  some  hypocritical  teacher 
to  impart  it,  why  uot  inveut  soaiu  fable  of  your  own,  and  appoint  your  owa 
men  to  inculcate  the  same  ? "  • 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  plain  reason  given  for  the  disavowal  of 
belief  in  a  Deity.  The  words  wc  have  italicized  explain  all,  thoo^ 
tiie  argumentative  power  they  manifest  is  not  of  a  higli  order,  as  the 
terms  of  the  exhortation  contain  scarcely  a  compliment  to  the  intel- 
lectual resources  of  the  ladies  and  the  iulellcctual  integrity  of  their 
husbands.  The  Christian  religion  is  discarded  because  Christ  no 
longer  feeds  the  multitudes  iu  the  wilderness,  or  rather  because  some 
arc  fed  better  than  others  in  this  world. 

Thiafanatical  hatred  against  the  Christian  religion  on  purely  materiil 
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grounds  is  transferretl,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  Christian  Socialism,  and,  if  possible,  with  exaggerated 
force.  Thus,  €.ff.,  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Ger- 
many is  constantly  denouncing  every  effort  of  Christian  philanthropy 
on  behalf  of  the  masses,  and  every  attempt  of  tlie  Christian  Social  party 
to  bring  about  social  reforms.  Thus  in  one  of  a  series  of  leading 
articles,  headed  "Practical  Christianity"  (a  phrase  used  by  Prince 
Bismarck  in  connection  Kith  liis  proposed  measures  of  social  reform, 
such  as  the  Insurance  Against  Accidents  Bill,  lately  passed  in  the 
Diet),  after  going  through  the  various  moves  of  coarse  vituperation, 
it  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  Knough  of  this  disgustlog  muddlo  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  of  open  and 
disguised  deception  of  tlio  people!  Its  authors  may  Hatter  themselves  to  have 
found  in  it  the  elixir  which  shall  restore  youth  to  the  old  Fhryne  CupiUiIiat 
Sijciety  ;  they  may  imajririo  that  it  will  quench  the  *  fire  of  the  Kevolutionary 
spirit'  ....  hut  ns  little  as  Christianity  in  its  beginnings  was  able  tu 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  tittle  can  its  contemptible 
parody  of  iho  present  day  delay  the  destruction  of  the  universal  Empire  of 
Capiicil. 

*' The  more  adlioronts  are  Tfon  for  the  'true  Christianity'  ofthoHohcn- 
zoUera,  tlio  more  chin  will  become  nianifust,  because  iu  proportion  as  it  sliows 
its  true  colours  it  will  repel  the  handful  of  labourers  who  have  hiUierto 
followed  it.  with  sceptical  curtoaty,  and  lessen  its  chances  of  influencing  the 
great  hulk  of  ihe  working  men  ....  with  your  *  practical  Cliristianigr  * 
you  will  never  quench  the  suhterruneau  tire  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit  or 
binder  its  spread ;  without  cessation  it  Is  being  propagated,  defying  every 
attempt  to  Rnpprc<9!  it,  until  it  has  become  .1  mighty  conHagration,  blazing 
np  in  refulgent  dame  and  putting  a  sudden  end  to  you  and  yonr  medixval 
mystificatioas."  * 

Nor  is  this  disparaging  tone  adopted  only  against  the  Christian 
Socialists  because  of  their  connection  ffith  the  Conservative  Agrarians 
and  the  Court  party.  The  lioman  Catholic  section  of  the  Christian 
Social  party  fare  no  better  at  the  hantla  of  the  Social  Democrats.  In 
reply  to  a  pamphlet  by  an  able  Honnan  Catholic  controversialist, 
Hohofi',  who  claimed  for  himself  and  his  Church  the  nght  to  apply 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  of  the 
day,  his  opponent  says  : — 

*'  I  cannot  agree  with  you  iu  the  «ew  you  take  that  Christianity 
and  Socialism  aim  at  the  same  thing.  Christianity  and  Socialism  are 
opposed  to  each  other  as  fire  and  water.  The  so-called  good  kernel 
in  Christianity,  vbich  you,  not  I,  discover  in  it,  is  not  Christian,  but 
merely  human,  and  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  the  bulk  of  its 
dogmas  and  doctrines,  is  inimical  to  humanity." 

This  leads  to  another  part  of  our  subject,  the  question  how  far  the 
principles,  practice,  and  prospects  of  Christian  and  un-Christiau 
Socialism  are  to  each  other  as  "  lire  and  water."     In  general  terms, 

*  SeciaUJieMoirttt  for  1882,  No.  10 ;  sod  cf.  No*.  50-Sa  of  the  aame  year. 
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it  mav  b«  said  that  tlio  difference  of  Christian  and  un-Cbristian 
Socialism  consists  iu  the  constructive  and  reformatory  tendencies  of 
the  one,  and  the  destructive  and  revolutionary  proclivities  of  the 
other — i.e.,  not  in  the  end  to  he  attained  so  mucli  as  in  the  ttclcctioa 
of  the  means  for  its  attaiumeut.  The  one  irant^  to  level  down^  the 
other  to  level  np ;  the  one  excites  the  maues  to  revolt,  the  other 
exhorts  the  jwwcra  that  he  to  reform  society  and  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  jicoplc  with  the  aid  of  the  pcuplc's  guardians,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Church  and  State.  The  latter 
would  preserve  what  is  capable  of  conservation  iu  the  old  institu- 
tional whilst  grunting  all  that  may  be  justly  claimed  by  way  of  inno- 
vations ;  the  former  wants  to  overturn  what  exists  to  build  on  a  new 
foundation.  Christian  Saciali»m  trusts  uiily  to  the  wi»dom  of  the 
few,  Socialism  proper  mainly  to  the  power  of  the  many.  Both  profess 
to  adopt  legal  means  only  for  compassing  their  ends,  acting  through 
parliament  and  the  representation  of  the  people,  but  this,  iu  the 
case  of  the  Socialists,  only  for  the  present  and  for  tactical  purposes, 
«nd^  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  as  a  pis  alhr ;  the  former 
are  ready  at  any  moment  to  invoke  the  will  of  the  people,  the  latter 
to  fall  back  on  a  "strong  monarchy."  That  Socialists  only  intend 
using  parliamentary  forms  and  social  reforms  by  authority  as  means 
to  an  end  was  affirmed  by  resolution  at  their  congress  at  Copen- 
hagen last  year,  and  the  chief  reason  given  was  the  utter  futility  of 
all  efforts  of  jwaccfijl  social  reform.*  Reforms  from  above,  they  say, 
apart  from  insincerity  of  motives,  must  be  naturally  very  slow, 
because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  class-interests  which  they  have  to 
encounter.  For  this  rcasoOj  delays  will  only  aggravate  the  intensity 
of  suffering  from  below,  until,  in  course  of  time,  and  before  very 
long,  it  becomes  unbearable,  the  spread  of  education  and  other  civil- 
izing influences  hastening  on  the  process.  Thus  it  is  anticipated  by 
Socialists  and  pessimists  of  the  Social  Conservative  class  alike,  that 
the  conflict  will  grow  more  fierce  and  dcicrmiued,  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  "  Fourth  Estate"  will  force  its  way  from  below  through 
the  hard  crust  of  custom  and  prescription,  and  break  out  iu  a  sadden 
social  volcanic  eruption,  like  that  which  emancipated  the  third 
estate  in  the  great  French  Revolution. 

In  short,  what  distinguishes  the  two  forms  of  Socialism  aeems  to 
be  chiefly  a  differentia  of  method.  This,  however,  only  appears  ao 
at  lirst  sight.  There  is  a  more  profound  diflerence  of  first  prittci{iiea 
which  underlies  the  reasoning  and  eflbrts  of  Christian  and  un-Chru- 
tian  Socialism,  as  deep  and  wide  as  the  difference  between  Atheistic 
and.  Christian  conceptions  of  life  and  the  universe.  To  give  ft  &« 
instances  illustrating  this  divergence  of  opinion  as  far  as  it  mSetiU 

•  See  "  ProtokoU  &b«r  den  Koiumss  tier  deatsohea  Soctal  Demoktatae  ia  K«m»- 
Jagw,"  pp.  29-^).  ^"^ 
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le  principles  of  action  of  these  two  anta^nUtic  modes  of  thought 
on  social  questions,  we  will  select  two  or  tUree  fundameutal  doc- 
trines of  modern  Socialism  tn  show  to  what  extent  they  are  influ- 
enced by  atheistic  views  of  life. 

In  the  first  place  wc  will  tiikc  the  ito-callcd  "  brazen  law  of 
wages,"  which  condemns  the  masses  of  the  labouring  jiopulation  to 
perpetual  servitude ;  aa  stated  originally  by  the  '*  orthodox  '■'  econo- 
mists aud  iu  its  present  form,  as  rechauffe  with  a  flavour  of  Social- 
ism by  Xjassalle  and  his  followers,  it  "would  amount  to  this : — The 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  reign  supreme  in  the  labour  market ; 
wages  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  number  of  hands  seeking 
employment,  or  the  number  of  hands  required — i.e.,  "  hands  "  living 
on  subsistence  wages.  The  rise  of  wages  and  the  consccjueut  im- 
proved condition  of  the  wages  labourer  tend  to  promote  improvident 
marriages  and  increase  of  population,  that  is,  increased  demand  for 
employment,  which  at  once  produces  a  fall  iu  the  price  of  labour. 
"When  the  lowest  point  has  been  reached  by  emigration,  forced 
celibacy,  depopulation,  and  other  drastic  natural  remedies,  there  will 
be  a  movement  of  the  pendulnm  iu  the  contrary  direction.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  hands  now  creates  a  larger  demand  for 
them,  and  wages  rise  to  tlieir  normal  height  again.  This  is  the  fatal 
law  at  tiic  base  of  onr  industrial  system  which  determines  aud 
perpetuates  the  condition  of  those  who  never  rise  above  the  rank  of 
wages-earners,  a  condition  which  implies  a  minimum  of  comfort  aa 
their  standard  of  life.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  conception  of 
this  supposed  cruel  law  of  Natnrc  between  the  political  economist, 
who  simply  defines  it  in  the  c\position  of  his  science  and  the 
Socialist,  who  rebels  against  its  provisions — both  consider  it  in  the 
light  of  a  "  necessary  iaw"  as  part  of  the  social  order  under  wliich 
we  live.  Here  wc  have  an  illustration  of  that  fatalistic  view  of 
social  life  which  is  so  closely  related  to  Atheism,  as  a  system,  denying 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Power  in  or  above  Xature. 

The  Christian  Socialist  admits  the  "  reign  of  law,"  aud  would, 
moreover,  bring  men  under  the  law  of  obedience,  but  he  also  believes 
in  the  power  of  human  will  dctcrraiuing  the  taws  which  govern 
society,  itself  subject  to  the  higher  will  of  Oo<l,  the  God  of  truth 
and  justice.  Ry  the  exercise  of  will,  that  which  seems  to  be  a  law, 
but  is  only  the  description  of  a  sad  state  of  thiogs,  may  be  put  an 
cud  to  by  the  determination  of  Christian  employers  to  transact 
business  with  their  men  on  Christian  principles  as  by  the  collective 
will  of  the  Christian  community  legislative  protection  may  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  private  cfl^ort,  Thut  it  is  possible  to  break 
through  the  "  iron  law  "  in  snapping  asuuUcr  the  fetters  forged  by 
sclflshucss  and  greed,  and  to  lessen  human  misery  "  stereotyped  "  by 
no  other  force   but  that  of  will  misapplied  aud  perpetuated  solely 
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by  the  general  consensus  of  mankind  to  be  guided  by  no  other  lawt, 
but  those  of  mean  and  wnuiitigatcd  selfjahness.* 

Of  coarse,  this  implies  moral  progress,  and  with  it  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  the  free  development  of  human  institutions  with 
the  expansion  of  the  Christian  idea.  Herein  eonsistti  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  soeial  standpoint.  In  its  recognition  of  lav 
gOTcrniug  human  affairs  it  does  not  forget  the  Lawgiver;  it  is  a 
stranger  both  to  the  resig^nation  of  inactive  fataHam  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  fatalist  who  tears  at  the  chain  of  Necessity  in  rage, 
because  it  regards  these  secondary  laws  Kuhjcct  to  a  higher  and 
universal  law  and  forming  part  of  a  Divine  plan.  Hence,  to  apply 
the  words  of  the  Agnostic  philosopher; — 

**  Such  an  one,  no  longer  regardin;*  the  niere  outside  of  things,  has  Icanieil 
to  look  for  the  aocrel  forces  by  nliicU  ihey  are  upheld.  After  j-iatinni  »tadj, 
this  cliaos  of  phenomena  into  the  miJut  of  which  he  was  born,  has  Lt-gnD 
to  geaeralize  iuclf  to  him ;  and  where  there  seemed  nothing  but  unnfkaion.  ha 
can  now  discern  the  dim  outlines  of  a  giguntiu  jUan.  ....  Growth  t* 
unceasing,  and,  though  slow,  all-powerful ;  showing  itself  in  some  rapidly 
developing  outline,  and  there,  whom  the  necessity  is  less,  exhibiting  only  tlt« 
fibrils  of  incipient  organization.  Trresistible  as  it  is  subtle-,  he  sees  la  the 
worker  of  Uies4>  cliangca  a  power  that  bears  onwardu  ]>cop1<!a  and  goromoieuu, 
regardless  ol"  their  theories  and  echemcsandprejudices—a  power  which  Bucks  ih« 
life  out  of  thoso  lauded  institutions,  ahrivols  up  rhftir  State  parchments  with  a 
breath,  paraljzes  long-venerated  authorities,  obliterates  the  most  dtvp-gniTea 
laws,  makes  statesmen  rveuut  and  puts  proplieta  to  the  blusli,  buries  cherishiid 
oustoms,  fihelvrr^  precedents,  and  which,  belbrc  men  are  yet  conscious  oi  ths 
fact,  has  wrougbi  a  i-ovolutton  in  all  tilings,  and  filled  the  world  with  a  higher 
life.     Always  towards  periectian  is  the  raighly  raovcmL'nt — Icwarda  a  complete 

developuicut  uiid  a  mure  unmixed  good liaeh  new  fact  illustrates  mors 

clearly  some  recognized  law  or  discloses  somo  inoonceivi*d  completeiicai; 
contemplation  thus  perpetually  discovering  to  him  a  higher  harmony,  ind 
ehcrisliing  in  him  a  deeper  faith."  f 

Very  nearly  nkin  to  the  braxeu  law  of  wages  in  its  tcndeneie* 
and  results,  is  the  theory  formulated  by  Lassalle,  but  expressed, 
though  in  a  less  definite  form,  by  the  older  Socialists,  like  Moreily 
and  K.  Owen,  that  man  is  the  victim  of  a  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances and  evcnta,  so  that,  socially  speaking,  he  is  not  a  responsible 
being  at  all.  Lassnllc,  had  he  lived  to  the  present  day,  would  bo 
able  to  point  to  the  present  war  between  Chiua  and  France,  and  the 
complications  in  which  English  politics  are  involved  in  E;^pt,  aa 
examples  to  sliow  how  in  their  direct  and  indirect  results  these  two 
factors  profoundly  influence  all  those  who  depend  upon  the  Ouctua- 
tions  of  commerce,  aud  produce  economic  effects  in  the  condition  of 
workmen  in  both  bemi8j>hcres,  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  efTorC 
of  the  will  on  their  part  to  prevent  or  to  control.      In  the  same  way, 

*  Ql  Rstziagor  :    "  Dio  VolkfiwittbBcliaft  in  ihr«D  sittlidien  Gnutdlagea," 
rbert  Speacer  :  "  Social  Statics,"  j)i>.  322,  323  (Ed.  1SCS>. 
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a  cottoD  famine  ia  the  United  States,  a  suddca  demand  for  the  silver 
currency  in  Japan,  or  the  unexpected  discovery  of  new  silver  mines  io 
any  given  portion  ot  the  globe  raising  or  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
currency,  would  seriously  aficct  the  cunimercc  of  the  world,  and  cou- 
sequentiy  tlic  condition  of  those  who  depend  for  their  employment 
ou  the  enterprising  capitalist.  This  coujunctioD  of  events  Lassallc 
calls  thefatum  of  the  modern  system  of  industry.  It  plays  at  balls 
with  the  supposed  liberty  of  individuals,  hoisting  up  some  into  the 
lap  of  fortune,  hurling  down  others  into  the  abyss  of  poverty.  The 
causes  and  results  of  over-production,  the  abnormal  stagnation  of  trade 
in  consequence  of  over-speculation,  and  the  disappearance  of  some 
industries,  like  the  silk  ribbon  trade  of  Coventry  by  the  action  of 
fiscal  measures  with  all  their  far-reaching  corisequcncLS,  these  are 
80  many  links  in  the  "orphio  chain"  of  contingencies,  the  "  fatuoi 
of  the  capitalistic  bourgeoisie;"  the  chief  victims  are  those  po^vc 
agents  in  the  process,  the  wages  labourers  and  their  families,  who  are 
only  the  adjuncts  of  the  machines  which  they  work  at,  part  of  a 
oommcrcial  mechanism,  which  neither  they  nor  their  maiiters  have 
the  power  etfcctually  to  control.  Here  again.  Atheism  and  fatalism 
touch,  and  in  their  common  iuHuence  become  either  causes  of  aioi- 
lesa  apathy,  or  acute  apprehension.  They  produce  indifference  iu 
the  face  of  the  unavoidable  or  fear  of  the  unknown,  cither  of  which 
have  the  effect  of  paralyzing  human  effort ;  for  what  cau  avail  against 
an  untoward  combination  of  circumstances,  which  by  no  ingenuity  of 
man  it  is  possible  to  avert,  or  against  incalculable  chances,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  diviue  ?  liclief  iu  a  ruling  {lowcr  is  the  magic  thread 
which  can  guide  man  in  the  labyriuth  of  such  a  social  edifice, 
where  he  sees  not  fate  but  the  working  together  of  the  complicated, 
factors,  material  and  moral,  in  the  social  mechanism  that  supplies  him 
with  insight  and  foresight  to  calculate  contingencies,  and  to  register 
tiuctuatioQS  so  as  to  provide  for  possible  emergencies ;  because 
belief  iu  a  divine  plan  of  the  universe  stimulates  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  discovery,  and  prompts  action  upon  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
according  to  Spinoza's  beautiful  saying  :  "  Human  affairs  are  not 
intended  to  be  cither  the  subject  of  lament  or  ridicule,  they  have  to 
be  nnderstood." 

One  more  instance  shall  be  given  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  fatalbtic 
tendency  of  thought,  inseparable  from  an  atheistic  view  of  social  life, 
and  that  is  what  we  may  call  the  eschatology  of  modern  Socialism. 
The  evolution  of  society  according  to  this  view  is  simply  a  dialectical 
process  ending  iu  its  destruction.  This  deslructiuu,  however,  is 
nothing  else  but  structural  metamorphosis;  our  modern  society  is  to 
pass  away,  like  its  predecessors,  to  make  room  for  another,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  socialistic  comuiouweallh.  Nothing  can  retard  the 
rolling  on  of  the  "  iron  wheels  of  necessity,"  the  coming  social  revo- 
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hition  is  as  certain  and  unavoidable  as  certain  cataclysms  of  Natoie 
are  determined  bcforehaud  by  fixed  lavs.  According  to  tbis  sodalii- 
tic  pHilusopby  of  history,  tlic  struggle  of  classes  noir  going  on  under 
the  names  of  Soeialisin  and  Nihtliam  is  a  fact  inseparable  from  the 
nature  of  things.  Tlic  war  between  capital  and  labour  is  destiued  to 
become  more  sanguinary  with  the  accelerated  accumulation  of  capital 
in  a  few  hands  and  the  corresponding  augmentation  of  discontented 
poverty  aud  wretchedness  among  the  "  helots  of  society."  The  cnuh 
comes  at  last  when  the  exasjwrated  slaves  of  laljour  shall  hare  become 
siitticicntJy  strong  and  united  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  to  society.  It 
is  but  natural  that  Socialists  who  sec  tho  operation  of  a  fatal  law  of 
wages  at  the  base  of  the  present  system  of  industry^  and  a  fatality 
governing  all  the  intermediate  processes,  should  also  look  forward  to  a 
fatal  collapse  of  the  whole  system  in  the  sequel,  though  the  end  is 
not  yet. 

The  result  of  such  a  view  of  social  development  can  produce  uothiag 
else,  but  cither  the  despair  of  pcHsimistic  fatalism,  or  the  kiudling  rage 
and  smothered  resentment  of  anarchists  and  opportunists.  And  so 
we  lind  the  Utopian  optimism  of  the  earlier  forma  of  Socialism  dJiH 
placed  by  nihilistic  pessimism  in  its  must  recent  manifcBtations,  as 
the  unavoidable  result  of  growing  disbelief  in  transcendental  ideas. 
The  alarming  increase  of  suicides  on  the  Continent  has  been  ascribed,, 
and  probably  not  without  some  reason,  to  the  corroding  effects  of 
kind  of  sceptical  despondency. 

Some  years  ago,  relates  Heinrich  von  Treitschkc,  on  visiting  one 
of  the  mines  near  Freiburg,  as  he  was  resting  with  some  of  bis  com- 
panions at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  shafts,  and  whcu  in  those  eternal 
depths  below  surrounded  by  the  majestic  gloom  of  walls  of  gueisi^ 
an  expression  of  wonder  escaped  the  lips  of  one  of  them  inroluntarilyJ 
at  the  greatness  of  God,  their  guide,  a  little  miner,  broke  out  at  once] 
in  wild  blasphemies,  saying :  "  You  are  rich  aud  I  am  poor ;  how  can 
there  be  a  benevolent  Ood  ?"  "  Rarely  in  my  life,''  adds  the  narrator. 
"  have  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  such  profound  pity  ;  what  tics  were 
there  to  hold  such  a  miserable  wretch  as  this  to  life  ?  what  prevented 
him  throwing  himself  into  yonder  deep?  Nothing  but  cowardice 
aud  animal  instinct." 

But  in  the  case  of  the  sanguine  and  the  active,  the  repressed  rage 
and  resentment  vent  thcmselres  in  something  stronger  than  irordi. 
Their  creed  is  Ni  diett,  in  maxtre,  aud  they  act  upon  it>  or  at  Icttt 
arc  prejmring  for  action  by  means  of  "  coups  do  revolution."  Rero- 
Intionitry  methods  may  seem  inconsistent  with  a  fatalistic  belief  in 
social  evolution  according  tu  fixed  laws.  But  the  objection  would 
prubahly  be  met  by  our  modem  Socialists  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Stoic  met  the  arguments  of  his  servant.  The  servaot, 
*         ding  to  the  well-known  story,  had  purloined  his  master's  goods, 
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and  whcu  charged  with  having'  committetl  a  heinous  crime,  pleaded 
the  stoical  principle  of  necessity  as  his  only  excuse.     "  I  could  not 
help  doing   what   I   didj  I  ouly  followed   the   irreversible  laws  of 
Nature."     "True,"  replied  the  Stoic;  "and  I,  too.  in  strict  obedience 
to  the  same  taw,  find  it  necessary  to  give  yon  a  sound  throsliing  by 
way  of  punishment ;''  and  so  he  beat  him  within  au  iuch  of  his  life. 
Slightly  transposing  the  characters   of  the  story.  Socialists   would 
probably  say :  *'  Our  masters  are  what  they  are  by  mason  of  the  law 
of  social  development,  but  by  the  same  law  we,  their  slaves,  follow 
our  own  destiny  in  putting  an  end  to  their  power,  if  not  their  exist- 
ence."    We  have  not  met  with  this  argument  in  any  of  the  Socialist 
writings,  hut  something  of  the  sort  maybe  gathered  from  many  hints 
and  innuendoes  contained  in  them,  all  of  which  seem  to  say :  What 
is  called  modern  progress  is  nothing  ebc  but  the  rapidity  of  movement 
in  mwlcrn  society  stepping  into  its  own  grave,  from  which  it  shall  rise 
transmuted  and  transfigured  as  a  perfect  state  organized  on  Socialist 
principles.     The  opportunist   is  satisiied  in  undermining  the  social 
edifice,   the   irrccroncilahle    would    precipitate  events  by  means  of 
dynamite.     "The  dynamite  of  ideas  is  accompanied  in  tlic  back- 
ground by  the  dynamite  of  material  force.     These  modern  explosives 
may  easily  prove  to  capitalism  what  gunpowder  wa-s  to  feudalism."  • 
Outsiders  may  deride  the  iuconsisteucy  of  such  tactics  by  means 
of  which   SocialistH  try  to  give  effect  to  "  over-ripe  views "  under 
comparatively  "  unripe  conditions  of  society,"  as  tliey  find  it  difUcult 
to  reconcile  developmental  social  theories  with  anti-social  methods  of 
agitation.      But  Poaaibilists    and  Intransigents  alike   reply; — "The 
rcTolution  is  prepared  la  the  womb  of  society,  it    needs  but  one 
strenuous  and  organized  effort  to  manifest   the  new  period  in  legal 
and  acknowledged  shape  to  the  world."  f      And   if  peaceable  means 
fail,  why>  then,  in   the  words  of  the  Social  Ikmocrat,  force  must  be 
used  against   force — and   " Nitro-glyceriue "  becomes  "the   ultima 
ratio"  the   last  argument  X  of  an  oppressed  humanity.     Such  are 
the  results  of  a  union  between  Socialism  and  Atheism.      Its  tenden- 
cies are  destructive  as  the  Dcistie  Socialism  of  men  like  S.  Simon 
was    constructive.       "  Ucligion,"    said    the    latter,    •'should    direct 
society  towards  the  grand  design  of  the  speedy  amelioration  of  the 
class  which  is  at  once  the  poorest  and  the  must  numerous."     Social- 
ists, who  nowadays  deride   "drafts  on,  eternity,"    scornfully  reject 
all   such   overtures   to   a   peaceful  solution   of  this   social   problem. 
Nothing  can  therefore  save  society  from  the  present  danger  but  the 
restitution  of   genuine  religious   belief.     The  spiritual  dynamics  of 
faith,  hope  and  love,  to  counteract  "  the   force  <if  dynamite "  and 

*  H.  M.  Ifymlman  :  "  Hurtorical  Buis  of  StK-ialiam  lu  £i]|{liuiil,"  p.  443. 
+  "  A  Siiinmarj-  uf  the  I'riiiciiilcs  uf  Socialism  ;  writMu  f(»r  the  Dcivocralic   PcJcra* 
tioa.''     By  11.  M.  llyntlroan  nml  William  Murris,  p.  81. 
J  The  Sortal-Demokrut  for  1SJ43,  No.  1". 
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hate ;  tlic  growth  of  co-opcratioD  on  truly  fraternal  principles  ia  tltf 
place  of  spoliation  in  any  of  the  raried  forms  of  *' Collectivism  ;" 
participation  of  profit  between  master  and  man  generalized  and 
ejttended  until  it  has  become  uuivental,  as  an  antidote  against  eom- 
bination  for  the  purposes  of  industrial  warfare ;  the  free  play  of 
orgsnic  growtli,  as  opposed  to  agitatorial  organization — these  are  the 
cooditions  of  a  gradual  transformation  of  society  to  be  effected 
mainly  by  the  action  of  ethical  forces.  Atheistic  Socialism  must  he 
encountered  by  the  highest  spiritual  forces  in  the  social  organism  to 
arrest  its  course,  or  divert  it  iuto  safe  channels. 

"  Atheism,"  said  a  Christian  Socialist  in  the  course  of  the  Socialise  debate  in 
the  German  Diet  in  December,  1882,  "  cannot  be  suppressed  by  furce  .... 
it  con  only  bo  overcome  by  internal  means.  This  is  our  coinmoii  task,  to 
bring  about  a  morAl  and  ?ipiri(ual  reaewnl  in  the  henrt  of  the  people.  I  sin 
very  far  from  making  Social  Democrata  alone  respousibla  for  atheistic 
excessiGs,  The  roots  of  this  mihiippy  state  extend  to  wider  circles  of  the 
cdutiateij,  the  learned,  the  party  of  tliQ  Lett.  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  in  your 
press  in  your  literature  that  they  have  learned  their  atheism,  and  for  this 
reason  they  hare  cried  out  agninat  the  bourgeoisie  :  '  You  hnve  taken  from 
us  heaven,  do  not  wonder  if  we  demand  of  yon  the  earth.'  Here  it  behorts 
every  party  opposed  to  social  disruption  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  return 
to  a  better  mind  which  believes  in  the  Divine  foundation  of  order  here 
below  ....  It  is  my  political  conviction  that  the  great  conflict  which 
marks  the  period  we  live  in  is  tbe  acctptiince  or  rejection  ot*  a  Christian  view 
of  ihe  Universe,  and  I  believe  tliat  our  political  and  social  disorders  cannot 
be  remedied  unless  wc  adopt  the  former  alternative." 

M.  Eaupuann, 


ON   THE  ORTGTK  OF  THE  HIGHER 
ANIMALS. 
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'N  the  sttidy  of  living  creatures,  whetlicr  plants  or  animals,  we 
l)Cgin  nith  that  which  is  superficial  aud  faQiiUar,  aad  tUcu  gra- 
dually Jiasa  to  the  deeper  and  less  known.  For  one  who  dissects  out 
the  slnictiires,  there  arc  hundreds  who  obserpe  the  outward  form  aud 
habita ;  and  for  oncnho  studies  the  ciubryological  developincut,  tliere 
arc  numbers  who  dissect  and  study  the  structure  of  the  various  types 
in  their  adult  condition.  So  that,  although  this  biological  held  is  as 
iride  as  the  cartL  aud  as  broad  as  the  sea,  yet  there  are  very  few  who 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  working  downwards,  until  they  see  the 
origin  of  a  type,  aud  then  afterwards  coming  up  to  tell  their  less 
adveuturous  fcUow-workcra  what  facts  they  have  found  in  those  dark 
depths. 

In  seeking  to  trace  the  origin  of  organisms  in  the  modern  Dar- 
winiau  manner,  it  is  always  easiest  and  safest  to  jtans  from  the  familiar 
to  the  less  known,  and  every  now  and  tlien  to  make  a  stand  in  the 
ways  and  to  see  wtiat  lies  al)out  us  on  this  side  aud  on  that,  and  then 
to  choose  which  way  we  will  go,  what  untrodden  path  we  will  try 
to  thread  our  way  through.  luquirers,  candid  and  uncaudid,  those 
who  pray  that  tlicy  may  know,  and  those  who  come  fully  assured 
beforehand  that  they  know  all  about  the  matter  already — both  these 
sorts  of  inquirers  ask  for  impossibilities  ;  they  seek  to  have  the  whole 
matter  put  into  a  nutshell ;  they  cannot  wait  for  evidence  in  detail. 
Yet  the  evidence  of  these  tilings  must  come  in  detail  or  not  at  all. 

None  of  those  who  mock  shall  understand  ;  but  patient,  and  wise, 
and  teachable  minds  jihall  be  able  to  learn,  not  adequately,  iudeed, 
but  in  a  very  useful,  practical,  and  pleasant  manner.  Assuredly,  the 
liest  aud  most  laborious  of  the  biologists  of  this  generation,  and  of  that 
which  has  just  passed  away,  have  not  been  living  in  the  region  of  old- 
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vifedora,  nor  foUuwiug  cnnniagly  devised  fables.  Men  like  LycII, 
Darwin,  and  Robert  Chambers,  not  to  mention  other  great  v\&. 
cberUhcd  uamesi  were  of  a  sort  not  easily  to  be  deceived.  To  say 
nothiug  of  those  in  Euroiic,  iu  America,  aud  in  the  Ivies  of  tbo  Sea 
Tvho  arc  adsured  of  the  truth  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  dei'elopment, 
we  have  here  at  home  numbers  of  able  men,  each  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  standpoint  of  his  own,  who  have  been  couviuccd  of  the 
truth  of  tliis  theory.  There  is  indeed  a  marvellous  consensus,  or 
harmony,  in  the  deductions  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the« 
researches,  and  \rho  are  spending  and  being  spent  iu  this  kind  of 
work. 

Those  who  know  what  it  is  to  gather  this  excelleat  knowledge, 
who  busy  themselves  iu  harvesting  and  garnering  what  Nature,  in  bor 
lusty  strength,  lias  grown  for  them,  without  their  sowing  and  without 
their  tilling,  are  cheered  on  by  the  light  and  strength  this  theory 
gives  them.  These  are  they  whoj  as  botanists  and  zoologists,  gather 
all  that  comes  to  hand,  thus  laying  up  in  store  alt  good  things  for  tb« 
cmbryologist.  In  gathering  and  classifying  and  even  dissecting  the 
full-grown  forms,  they  are  only  preparing  the  way,  and  filling  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  Development ;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
deductions  they  arc  able  to  make,  that  has  received  or  that  ever  will 
receive  anything  but  corroboration  from  that  slower,  but  most  im- 
portant kind  of  work.  Also  those  who  do  business  in  the  veins  of 
the  earth,  not  merely  near  its  surface,  where  it  has  been  baked  with 
frost,  but  deeper  down  ;  these  men,  who  bring  up  the  remains  of  old, 
extinct  types,  arc  ever  adding  to  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  theory. 

The  workers  of  all  sorts  have  well  done  what  they  have  done,  aiul 
they  arc  a  very  useful  and  united  family  ;  but  deep  cnctli  unto  deep 
below  all  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  need  for  those  who 
will  go  down  into  the  very  heart  of  things  is  still  very  great. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  the  candid  inquirer  to  ask  two  qoestioos; 
and  then  try  to  answer  them  according  to  modem  lights. 

1.  Did  the  higher  kinds  of  the  vertebrata  (that  great  aub-kiogdom 
which  is  characturiiccd  by  a  jointed  i^pinul  column,  a  brain,  and  a  spinal 
cord)  arise  suddenly,  as  by  a  creative  catastrophe ;  or  by  metam<w- 
pbosis  of  the  lower  kinds ;  or  slowly,  during  the  ages,  by  the  acoretioa 
of  gentle  and  easy  modifications,  caused  by  the  surroundings  of  the 
creatnre  ? 

3.  Did  the  lower  vertebrata  arise  suddenly  by  a  creative  catastrophe, 
or  by  metamorphosis  of  still  lower,  uon -vertebrate  types — the  form 
so  metamorphosed  subsequently  undergoing  slow,  secular  changes? 
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first  questioa  refers,  of  course,  to  the  origin  of  reptiles,  birds, 
aticl' beasts;  creatures  that,  from  the  time  of  their  hatching  or  their 
birth,  breathe  air,  aud  have  no  gills  for  aquatic  rcspiratioa  daring 
H  any  period  of  their  life.  These  are  the  higher  vertebrata.  Fishes  (such 
as  the  lamprey,  shark,  and  perch)  and  amphibia  (such  as  salamanders, 
firog;8,  and  toads)  all  have  aquatic  respiration,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  time.     These  form  the  lower  stratum  of  the  Tertebrata. 

Eycu  in  their  outer  clothing,  the  three  great  groups  of  the  higher 
stratum — reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts — have  new  aud  strange  struc- 
tures, such  as  are  not  found  in  the  types  beneath  them.  The 
exquisitely  folded  skin  of  the  serpent,  here  wrought  into  parallel 
plaits,  aud  there  into  diamond- shaped  tessera;  the  plumage  of  the 
bird,  and  the  hairy  covering  of  the  beast  arc  all,  in  one  sense,  new 
things.     They  are  adaptations  to  the  new  Hfo  on  the  dry  land,  in 

■  the  open  air.  Hut  you  must  have  more  than  a  hood  if  you  wish  for 
a  monk,  and  the  kind  of  clothing  of  these  three  groups  is  but  the 
outside  of  what  we  have  to  deal  with  in  biology. 

The  diiliculty  of  supposing  that  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
B  living  creatures  all  arose  from  simpler,  and  still  simpler  and  more 
generalized  types,  by  a  mere  process  of  slow  and  gentle  modifica- 
tions, taking  place  during  untold  periods  of  time,  is  as  great  to  the 
biologist  as  to  one  nntrained  in  the  science  of  life.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  old  adage,  nihU  per  saftum — nothing  by  leaps  and  starts— 

I  is  true  in  Nature  ;  but  it  is   not  wnircrsally  true.     Hence  no  well- 
informed  naturalist  is  an  absolute  unifo^-miiarian ;  he  is  also,  more 
or  less,  a  cata»trophist.     But  if — leanng  the  great  difficulty  of  such 
a  problem  unsolved  for  the  present — we  suppose  the  existing  groups  of 
liigher  animals  to  have  arisen  from  some  common,  low,  generalized 
stock,  tlicu  we  can  easily  imagine  the  huge  results  that  may  have  taken 
place  during  long,  almost  unlimited,  secular  periods.     The  doubter 
should  begin  by  considering,  first,  the  close  relationship  of  the  races 
of  one  type  or  species,  and  then   the  little,  nou-esscntial  things  that 
separate  or  distinguish  the  various  species  of  one  genus.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  various   races  of  oxen  (Boridap)  differ   only  in  non- 
essential   characters,  and    no   one   can    tell  where  a  race  ends  or  a 
species  begins.      In  this  family,  even  the  ordinary  test  of  the  fertility 
or  non -fertility  of  crosses  fails  the  naturalist  altogether.    Our  common 
Hoxen,  the  bison,  the  aurochs,  the  yak,  and  all  tlie  different  kinds  of 
Kbuffalocs,  all  go  together  to  form  one  single  special  group,  or  family, 
Bin    that   Order   of    Ruminants   which   Hoses    characteri2Cti  in  the 
■     following   words  :  "  Every  beast   that   partcth  the  hoof  and  cleaveth 
the  cleft  into  two  claws^  and  cheweth  the  cud." 

Now  there  are  in  this  Order  certain  distinctions  easily  observed, 
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aiid  at  the  same  time  very  useful  in  zoology;  they  are  derived 
from  the  most  supcrficifil  modifications,  from  differeuces  that  are 
merely  skin-deep.  Tlir-re  are  ruminants  with  hollow  horns,  with 
solid  horns,  and  without  horus.  Oxen,  8liee[ij  goaU,  and  antelopes 
have  a  hoUoWj  bony  core,  covered  with  a  horny  sheath ;  the  core  is  a 
growth  from  the  bouc  of  the  forehead  ;  its  horny  sheath  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  outer  skiu  ;  these  horns  arc  permanent,  and  arc  generally 
possessed  by  both  sexes.  In  the  deer  family,  a  large  branch  of  solid 
bone  grows  out  of  the  forclicad  ou  each  side,  carrying  with  it  the  skin, 
■\\hich  is  covered  with  soft  hair,  hciice  called  velvet.  When  the  bone 
ceases  to  groWj  tlie  skin  dies  and  is  nibbed  off  against  the  trees. 
These  horns,  called  antlers,  urc  soon  shed,  and,  as  a  rule,  exist  only 
on  the  male.  The  musk-deer,  the  chcvrotain,  the  llama,  and  the 
camel  have  no  horns  of  any  sort.  The  two  last  kinds,  the  llama,  and 
the  camel,  differ  so  much  from  thereat,  that  they  furm  a  special  sub- 
division of  tlic  Order.     They  arc  evidently  very  anciimt  types. 

Again,  the  larger  cattle,  besides  being  divided  into  ruminants  and 
non-ruminanta,  are  classified  as  even-toed  and  odd-toed  beasts.  The 
nobler  and  more  modern  types  of  cven-tocd  beasts  chew  the  cud; 
but  there  arc  some  manifestly  ancient  forms  still  lingering  on  the 
planet  which  do  not  chew  the  cud ;  as,  for  instance^  the  hog,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  and  the  hippopotamus.  Tlic&e,  as  is  wtll 
known,  like  the  more  archaic  ruminants,  do  not  pos.<tcss  horns.  All 
those  beasts  winch  have  an  even  number  of  toes  are  destitute  of  the 
first  or  inner  toe,  corresponding  to  our  thumb  or  great  toe.  In  oxen 
the  second  and  fiflii  toes  arc  also  suppressed,  only  the  corresponding 
nails  remaining  as  small  hinder  haofs.  In  deer,  notably  in  the  rein- 
deer, these  hinder  toes  arc  prt-scnt,  but  the  bones  are  small. 

As  a  rule,  ilie  ruminating  animals  have  only  one  bone  in  their 
shank — the  so-called  cannon-bone;  but  in  the  early  embryo,  this 
is  cora]joHed  of  two  equal  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  convex  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  corresponding  toe-bone;  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  cauuou-bouo  carries  two  toes,  lii  the  non- 
ruminating,  even-toed  aniraala— the  hog  and  hippopotamus- — these 
two  bones  never  fuse  to  form  a  cannon-bone,  but  remain  distinct; 
and  this  is  seen  iu  the  fore-legs  of  tlic  African  water-deer  {HyomosehuB 
— a  name  suggesting  an  intermediate  position  between  the  musk  deer 
and  the  hog).  This  animal  and  its  small  relatives,  the  chevrotaius  of 
•Ceylon  and  Jav:i,  bilong  to  an  almost  extinct  family  of  ruminants. 

The  hippopotamus  is  manifestly  of  an  older  and  more  general  type 
than  even  tije  pig  ;  be  stands  almost  atone  aa  the  living  representative 
of  a  family  ot  gigantic  even -toed  beastn.  In  former  days  giants  of  this 
kind  were  as  common  as  the  members  of  the  Log  family  are  now. 

None  of  the  odd-toed  cattle  clicw  the  cud;  only  two  families 
atill  exist — the  several  species  of  rhinoceros  and  the  horse  group,  con- 
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"sSting  of  the  horse,  aas,  zebra,  an(I  qnapja.*  The  rhinoceros  Ims 
three  well-detelopcd  toes,  each  ending  in  a  small  hoof;  bat  in  tho 
horse  and  his  relatives  only  the  middle  toe  is  developed^  and  the 
bone  witli  which  this  is  articulated  is  a  primarily  single  cannou-bone ; 
the  corresponding  bone  of  the  second  and  fourth  digits  beiog  a  mere 
splint,  painted  bclow.f  The  rliinoccrus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horse 
on  the  other,  are  the  culminating  forms  of  the  odd-toed  beasts  which 
have  diverged  dur'mtf  time  into  forms  so  remarkably  unlike.  It 
is  very  curious  that  these  should  be  all  we  faave  left  uf  the  odd- 
toed  hcrbivora.J 

And  now  the  carnivorous  tribes,  the  cat  family,  the  dog  family,  and 
the  kindred  of  the  bears  and  seals,  have  all  to  be  traced  downwards 
to  some  common  stock;  to  say  nothing  of  aquatic  wbales,  aerial 
bats,  lemurs,  monkeys,  apes,  and  men.  All  these,  in  their  multi- 
tudes, come  flocking  for  the  registration  of  their  ancestry ;  nor  do 
they  seal  up  the  sum  of  this  great  and  varied  Class,  for  the  insecti- 
vorous kinds  (moles,  bedgcliogs,  and  so  forth),  and  the  edentate 
tribes  (the  ant-eaters  and  pangolins  with  no  teeth  at  all,  and  their 
imi>crfectly  toothed  relatives,  the  sloths  and  armadilloes),  these,  lowly 
as  they  arc,  also  belong  to  the  uoble  {EuUierian)  types  of  the 
mammalia. 

Down  to  this  point  we  need  ask  for  no  catastrophe,  no  metamor- 
phosis, nothing  but  time  and  surroundings,  and  the  marvcUoua 
■working  of  that  indwelling  force  which  moulds  and  fashions  each 
type  into  a  form  in  harmony  with  its  outward  life  and  conditions. 
All  these  types  now  mentioned  belong  to  the  highest  of  the  three 
platforms  §  of  mammalian  life  ;  all  have  the  common  characteristic 
that  they  carry  their  young,  and  do  not  "  cast  forth  their  sorrows  " 
until  a  very  considerable  though  varying  ripeness  has  been  attained; 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  they  minister  to  the  necessities  of 
their  progeny  of  their  own  substance  intcroaUy,  and  afterwards 
exttrnaUy,  by  providing  them  with  milk. 

Before  I  go  on  to  speak  of  the  creatures  on  the  next  lower  plat- 
form (the  Mvtathenu),  1  must  remind  the  reader  that  in  the  groups 
just  mentioned  all  our  zoological  distinctions  fail  us.    As  we  descend 

*  "isaXxknlwit,  OB  k  mle,  incliule  tlio  tajiin  aoiong  the  i)dd-t06d  li«&iiti.  In  rMlity 
tbey  an  a  much  more  arctiaic  croap  than  the  K*\.  They  pi;ucM  a  vrell'dcvolvpeil  filtit 
digit  ou  their  furvfoot;  only  tlia^rirrrt  beiug  suuprewod. 

t  Thci  we  8CV  the  rcmarkablu  diil'ereuw  in  fvrmaliuu  Wtwtwn  the  foot  of  a  eovr  and 
that  of  ft  horse. 

X  AtDongBt  the  herLnvoruiis  tribes  juit  roenUoneil  no  (ilace  hae  hvenVnund  Tor  the  huge 
aleph&nt,  do  pUcc  fur  the  httle  byrax  (<U>iDaD,  or  coney  of  the-  Uibic)  ;  (ur  thvsu  lio 
far  off  from  Uu' iitlnir  uattle,  anil  their  kiiiareil  miut  ho  eioiii^ht  among  the  root-stocks 
of  old  and  generalized  types,  troiD  which  ftimug  the  forefaUMin  of  the  OKistisg  rodoota 
— the  rat,  fciinirrel,  heaver,  &c. 

§  EfOhcria  (literaUy,  "  nobla  bcatt«"),  HtUitlirria,  /VrfofAmM— the  Euthtrla  bciog 
tb«  pUtcenta)  maouoili  j  the  Mttolhcria  ^e  i^onciied  animaljf,  or  ntorstiptals  ;  and  the 
JProtothertt  those  t'xmtin^  linka  vhich  uonut-cl  the  I^lammaliau  gfroup  at  itii  lower 
exb^mity  with  birds  and  reptiles 
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to  tlie  older  aud  still  older  types,  every  landmark  gels  wasted  &w: 
and  removed,  aud  tbe  familiar  terms  that  serve  as  distinctioiu  in  t 
existing  fauna  become  utterly  useless ;  the  Orders  lo«e  all   ordi 
RumiiiaQtsj  Solijicds.  Prolxiacidiana^  Carnivores,  Ilodeuls — all  tfa 
distinctions  melt  away  iuto  one  common,  generalized,  axchaic  group. 
Such  a  group  must  hare  contained  the  essence  of  all  the  present, 
easily  distinguished  Orders — "  all    these   in    their   pregnant 
mixed." 

For  instance,  in  the  earlier  tertiary  periods,  we  come  upon 
herbivorous  lemurs  or  types  that  cannot  well  be  separated  from  thai 
group  of  four-handed  creatures  that  lies  so  close  beneath  the  Primata 
— monkeys,  apc«,  and  men.  The  term  "  I'roboscidian,"  again,  is  now 
restricted  to  a  group  containing  only  two  s[]eciea,  the  Airicaa 
the  Indian  elephant.  Bnt  that  ancient  kind  of  creature,  the  ta 
has  a  rudimentary  trunk ;  and  in  former  times  many  sorts  of  qi 
rupcds  supplemented  their  short  and  stuutcd  features  by  a  long,  L 
tubed,  jointed  nose ;  nay,  there  still  exist  among  the  lowest  noble 
{Eutherian)  kinds — the  Insectivora — certain  American  and  Africtn 
types  that  have  a  perfect  proboscis,  the  cartilage  of  the  snout  beiuf 
di\'ided  into  rings  as  in  the  elephant.  That  ^aa^-mouse  with  corioui 
snout,  the  shrew,  has  a  very  long,  double  nose-tube,  though 
cartilage  encircling  this  tube  is  not  segmented  into  rings ;  but  in 
young  of  a  species  of  RJiyanhocyon  from  Zanzibar — a  relative  of 
exquisite  little  elephant-shrews  of  Africa,  as  large  as  a  rat — 1  l 
made  out  thirty  double  rings. 

We  may,   therefore,   safely  leave  the  evolntion   of  all   the 
beasts  (the  Eatheria)  to  the  working  of  ordinary  iuflncnccs,  aud  no 
"  new  thing "  need  be  created ;  all   that  is  wanted   is    merely  a 
casting  and  remodelling  of  "  old  things  "  to  new  uses  ;  and  even 
dwarfing  of  certain  types  and  the  gigantic  development  uf  oth 
may  be  left,  mentally,  tu  the  operation  of  forces  that  have  worki 
hitherto  and  do  still  work. 

But  here  we  have  to  let  ourselves  down  as  dangerous  a  cliff  u 
any  that  "  he  who  gathers  aamphirc,  dreadful  trade,"  ever  dcsccuded- 
We  must,  if  tme  to  Darwinian  principles,  ask  for  as  few  iutcrfcrencci 
as  possible;  we  ex]>ect  to  find  no  new  invention  of  the  Absolute 
Ktcrnal  mind;  for,  **  known  unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.''  Therefore,  as  the  Author  of  all  meets 
with  no  unexpected  difliL-ultics  in  the  evolution  of  His  Eternal  Pu 
pose,  we  may,  in  the  patient  labour  of  hope,  expect  to  find  all  thin; 
coming  up,  each  beautiful  in  his  season  or  lime,  the  creatures  of 
teuon  l}eiug  the  natural  descendants  or  children  of  those  of 
pnioediug. 

4i  was  when  the  higher  mammalia  were  not ;  mnil  tbe  highot 
pcds  to  be  found  on  the  earth  were,  as  geology  teftche*,  of 
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the  same  low  sort  as  those  which  we  now  fiad  in  certain  Tcry  restricted 
zoological  provinces.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Marsupials,  or  jwnched 
auimals,  which  arc  found  at  the  present  time  in  the  Western  'fropics, 
and  to  some  alight  extent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  New  World, 
and  which  in  the  East  are  restricted  to  a  territory  south  of 
"  Wallace's  line  "— tliat  is  to  say,  to  the  Australian  region. 

Of  these  Mctatheria,  or  intermediate  beasta,  I  must  now  speak : 
of  their  lowliness,  and  of  their  intimate  relationship  with  the  higher 
sorts  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs — the  air-breathing  Ovipara, 
reptiles  and  birds.  If  these  meaner  cattle  can  be  connected  with 
the  nobler  kinds,  if  they  can  be  yoked  on  to  the  others  without 
any  violence,  but  geutly  and  naturally,  then  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  a  catastrophe  for  the  nest  part  of  our  journey  down- 
wards. It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  journey  down- 
wards is  not  afacilig  descensus,  but  is  hard,  panting,  laborious  work ; 
the  mental  descent  and  the  mental  ascent  are  equally  hard.  Never- 
theless^ if  we  "  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  miud,"  fearing  nothing  bat 
our  own  impatience  of  imperfect  evidence,  we  shall  discover  things 
that  have  Wen  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  of  '•  those  whose  talk  is  of 
bollocks  "  (scientifically,  of  course,  and  not  as  a  mere  grazier)  sug- 
gested recently  to  the  writer  that  the  marsupials  are  the  true 
mammalia ;  milk  is  all  in  all  to  their  childrcu.  And  why  ?  The 
reason  of  this  ia  partly  open  and  plain,  and  partly  lies  deep  down 
in  the  nature  of  these  remarkable  creatures :  this  shall  now  be 
explained. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  ripeness  of  the  young  at  the  time  of 
birth ;  some,  like  the  foal  and  calf,  are  strong-limbed  and  active, 
with  their  special  scuitcs  perfect,  while  others,  like  the  pup  and 
kitten,  are  blind  and  helpless.  This  diflbrenee  may  occur  in  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  ucw-bom  rabbit  is  feeble  and  blind ;  the 
leveret  is  wide-awake  aud  active  from  the  fir^t.  In  the  bird  class, 
we  have  whole  groitps,  like  the  perching  and  climbing  tribes — 
songsters,  woodpeckers,  and  so  forth — whose  young  are  hatched  in  a 
teuder  state,  and  require  great  parental  care ;  while  iu  other  birds — 
fowls,  geese,  rails,  plovers,  and  the  like — the  young  are  strong  and 
active  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched ;  aud  iu  the  gull,  they  are  in  an 
intermediate  condition.  It  may  be  noticed  that,  both  in  the  mam- 
mal and  the  bird,  the  highest  social  conditions  are  developed  iu  those 
cases  where  the  young  are  bijru  in  a  helpless  condition.  Now,  iu 
the  marsupial  animals  the  young  are  born,  so  to  speak,  prematurely, 
so  that  the  little  kangaroo,  whose  mother  is  the  size  of  a  sheep,  is 
not  so  large  as  a  uew-boru  Norway  rat ;  aud  although  the  mother 
still  ministers  to  her  young  of  her  own  substp  'is  is  nut  dune  in 

the  same  manucr  as  in  the  higher  tribes,  many  mouths. 
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in  some  cases,  the  progeny  and  the  pareut  are  a«  much  od 
physiologically,  as   the    fruit-tree    with    its    ripcniog    fruit.      Here, 
among  the  marsupials,   the  germ   (levelopa  itself  by    its  own  iudi- 
viduated  morphological  force,  and  then  bastcna  to  a«ftiirao  an  i 
pcudeat  life — but  only  partially  iudc|K:udcut,  for  it  must  now  live 
its  mother's  charity,  and  for  many  months  she  feeds  it  on  milk  s 
as  chanty, 

Yctj  there  is  no  diS'ercucc  in  all  these  various  family  arrftngem 
that  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  resulting  from  the  iuflnence  of 
rouudings,  and  the   magnetic  response  of  the  orgauism   to    t 
surroundings. 

HerCj  then,  we  are  brought  to  rellect  upon  the  lovueaa  of  thesa 
pouched  animals,  vrhich  (although  even  they  are  not  the  lowest  of  all 
mammalia)  arc  almost  oviparous,  aud  upon  their  relation  to  the  truly 
oviparous  types,  monotremes,  reptiles,  and  birds.    In  reptiles  and  birds, 
the  developing  germ,  as  is  well  known,  is  wrapped  iu    au   cxqniattc 
drapery  of  membranes,  aud  has,  suspcudcd  from  tta  own  body,  a  1 
store  of  rich  food-yolk,  an  olco*albuminoas  emulsion,  fit  nourish: 
for  the  tender,  unbatchcd  young.     The  marsupial  embryo — opou 
or  kangaroo — has  also  these  fine,  gauzy  foldings  wrapped  about  il^ 
but  they  are  all  small,  because  of  its  early  birth ;  and  thus  the  fo(i^| 
yolk  is  soon  used  up.  and  there  soon  arises  the  necessity  for  a  ite%^ 
supply  of  nourishment.      In  the  nobler  animals  the  supply  of  food- 
yolk  is  again  much  smaller  than  in  the  marsupials,  and    the  u4^| 
supply  is  obtained  by  a  rc-grafliug  of  the  individuated   germ   on  t^ 
the  living  inucr-walls  of  the  pareut,  until  the  fulne.<is  uf  time  cuiik* 
for  the  new  creature  to  take  on  a  separate  existence.  ^M 

These  instances  show  us  that  the  ordinances  of  Naturi. — which  ai^^ 
wonderful   in   counsel,   and   excellent    ia  working — accomplish    tliti 
maturation  of  the  new  individual  iu  two  very  different  ways,  in  tl 
quadruped  on  the  one  Laud,  aud  the  bird  on  the  other.      In  the  bil 
the  food  grows  from,  and  is  part  of,  the  germ,  which  merely  asks 
the  patient  attendance  of  the  nursing  mother,  for  the  sake  of  di 
warmth,  uutil  the  chick  is  ready  for  hatching.     In  the  nobler 
of  quadrupeds,  where  the  germ  itself  is  so  poor  in  substance,  Nstujv 
herself  broods  over  the  young.     But  in  this  ancient  and  lowly  order 
of  mammals,  the  marsupials,  there  is  a  condition   of  embryonic 
velopmcnt  which  is,  in  some  respects,  below  that  seen  even  in 
ciistiug  reptiles    and  birds,  most  of  which   are  evidently  model 
types. 

But  if  the  bumble  marsupial  thus  runs  down,  in  some  of  hts 
characters,  from  his  manimaliiiu  platform  towards  the  nou-mammaltio 
vertebrata,  his  great  relations,  the  higher  mammalia,  still  cannot  rait 
him  off.  They,  some  of  them,  hear  in  their  budica,  even  now,  tke 
traces  of  their  relationship  to  him.     In  that  remarkable  iuiicctivorr. 
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olready  spoken  of,  the  rliynchocyoa  of  Zanzibar — liiniscif  a  low 
ICutbcrian — considerable  tracts  of  tbebase  of  tbt;  skull  arc  so  uiicbanged 
from  the  marsupial  type  of  structure  that  these  parts,  in  fragments, 
conld  not  be  told  from  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  skull  of  a. 
phalanger  or  opossum.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  earlier 
tertiary  cftttle,  vhose  remains  are  being  brought  to  light  doily,  and  in 
rich  profusion,  would  be  found,  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  worked 
out,  to  hare  skulU  in  irhinh  the  characters  of  the  marsupials  are 
inextricably  mixed  with  such  as  are  diagnostic  of  the  nobler  forms. 
Hence,  in  the  study  of  these  ancient  types  the  zoologists  find  that  all 
their  neat  systems  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  mere 
classifier,  who  only  knows  the  new,  high,  special  ty|jes,  is  pnt  to  con- 
fusion, for  not  only  has  the  ruthless  Palaeontologist  removed  the  old 
landmarks  of  the  higher  territory,  but  he  has  also  broken  the  hedge 
that  kept  the  Metatheria  from  the  Euthcria,  the  low  e&ttic  from  the 
high. 

Again,  in  this  secluded,  lowly  gronp  of  the  marsupials  the  dog  is 
typified  and  forcshatlowcd  in  the  most  wonderful  manner ;  the  thy- 
laeiue,  or  dog-opossum,  has  made  the  most  remarkable  ad\'ance8  dog- 
word.  The  wonder  grows  when  the  two  types  are  carefoJIy  com- 
pared, so  much  alike  are  they  in  outward  form,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  in  internal  structure  also.  Yet  the  gulf  between  these  two 
types — auatomically,  in  the  whole  structure  of  these  beasts  through 
and  through — is  almost  incalculably  greater  than  that  between  a 
dark,  human  savage  and  a  black,  brutal  gorilla. 

Not  that  this  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  nobler  mammalia,  to 
be  Been  in  the  ignoble  marsupial  group,  is  at  all  unique  ;  it  is  quite 
similar  to  the  range  of  forms  to  bo  seen  in  the  tailless  amphibia 
(frogs  and  toads),  which  get  very  high  up,  considering  their  low 
origin,  but  still  He  a  long  way  down  below  the  true  reptiles.  Facta 
of  this  class  are  very  numerous;  for  when  auy  particular  gronp  ia 
arrested  at  a  low  level,  and  yet  can  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earth,  then 
secondary,  adaptive  modifications  are  sure  to  arise.  Thus  the  group 
becomes  subdivided  into  various  tribes  aud  families,  some  of  which  in 
their  intense  specialization  must  become  very  nulike  the  general 
ancestral  form.* 

Now,  having  got  thus  far  in  our  descent,  which  is  not  ca*y,  but  is 
a  dangerous  kind  of  scrambling  downwards,  wo  have  received  no 
sudden  shock — no  Cerberus  has  barked  at  us.  But  let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.     I   have   not  been    asserting    that  no  lesser  sudden 

*  Oii«  wotd  Dion  about  tlio  martnpiala.  Tb*  Anstralian  kEnila,  vtajiag  tT<tm  the 
Iicavy,  titii|iii1,  airy-lUr  Mutuhat.  Ui  tliat  mn«t  a<.'tiYf  cn-aturv  the  kuuj[Arou,  ATD  iiU  niRr* 
veUoualy  nniform  id  their  essential  structare.  TbuB  no  anatomirt  ma  ha  found  who 
desirea  more  than  oue  uninmuii  rout-sttiuk  for  all  Ihcsu  types  ;  and  tho  AsuttioMl  ojws- 
aum»  bare  very  tiear  relatives  among  the  Aiustralian  typo. 
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changes  have  tokou  place.  There  must  have  been  many  such  in  the 
cvoWitiou  of  a  liigh  aud  noble  beast  from  a  \ow,  iguobic,  ancieat 
marsupialj  a  creature  very  much  lower  than  a  common  rat.  But 
any  gardener  could  show  you  chaQges,  apparently  sudden,  in  numbers 
of  the  commonest  cultivated  pluutii,  quite  equal  to  auythiug  that 
nceil,  from  time  to  time,  have  taken  place  in  the  slow,  secular  uprise 
of  the  nobler  beaats  of  the  field. 

jVfler  this  pause,  we  may  recommence  our  descent;  and  if  we  are 
cautious  we  need  uot  fear.  W'c  have  got  safely  down  from  the 
highest  to  the  second  mammalian  platform — from  the  Eutheria  to 
the  Mctatheria ;  wc  have  no\r  to  let  ourselves  doflTi  from  the  second 
platform  to  the  lowest — from  the  Mctatheria  to  the  Prototheria. 

Down  a  long  way  below  the  marsupial  group  lies  that  which  is 
termed  the  Monotremata^hairy,  Oviparous  creatures,  much  of  whose 
structure  is  only  on  a  level  with  that  uf  au  aucii^ut  kind  of  bird  or  rep- 
tile. This  family  lias  lost  all  its  members  but  fotir  or  five;  and  these 
bcloug  to  only  two  gcueric  types.  Echidna  aud  Omithorhynchui, 
The  former  of  these  is  the  8o*ca11ed  "  spiny  ant-eater,"  of  which 
there  are  three  or  four  kinds ;  the  latter  ia  the  duck-billed  plat^-pos, 
or  great  water-uiole.  These  are  all  shut  up  in  the  Auatraliau  region 
(Australia  and  New  Guinea),  nor  havo  any  fossil  remains  of 
them  becQ  fouud  in  any  other  zoological  region,  nor  yet  any  of 
importance  even  in  the  Australian,  though  Sir  Richard  Owen 
has  described  some  rcmaius  of  a  larger  kind  of  echidna  than  any 
now  existing.  Fossil  mammalia  belonging  to  the  highest  group 
(Eutheria)  are  found  in  large  abundance  in  many  regions ;  but  we 
arc  much  poorer  in  fossil  specimens  of  the  next  division — the 
Mctatheria  or  marsupials;  and  in  the  case  of  the  monotremes  or 
Vrototberia,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  aud  sorrow  to  the  biologist 
that  Nature  has  so  effectually  covered  her  slain.  At  present,  there- 
fore, we  can  merely  study  the  structure  and  development  of  tbese 
stray  liviug  remuauta  of  an  old  mammaliuu  fauna ;  wc  have  to 
vork  them  out  and  compare  them  with  other  types  of  vertebrated 
animals,  both  above  and  below  themj  and  then  to  make  a  cautious 
use  of  our  imogiuatiou. 

Tlic  marsupial.^,  when  they  conquered  the  monotremes  and  possessed 
their  cities,  little  thought  that,  in  a  few  miUioiis  of  years,  a  uation 
greater  and  mightier  than  they  would  appear,  multiply  exceedingly, 
and  dispossess  them  in  their  turn.  Some  of  these  marsupials,  in 
their  far-costcru  "reserves,"  grew,  only  lately  (speaking  gcologirally), 
to  a  gigantic  size ;  most  groups  have  done  so  when  all  things  have 
gone  well  with  them,  when  they  have  had  peace  in  tlieir  borders  and 
their  mouth  has  been  filled  with  all  good  things :  these  gigantic 
marsupials  are  all  extinct  now. 

The  ganoid  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone   thus  increased  and 
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became  mighty  in  the  streams  and  rivers  of  an  ancient  world  ;  but 
the  world  that  then  -wfts  perished. 

After  that  timCj  the  old  forefathers  of  the  amphibia  thus  increased 
—there  were  giants  ako  in  those  days ;  they  existed  when  the  lower 
types  of  plantit  also  became  gigantic,  in  the  days  of  the  formatioa 
of  the  coal  measures. 

Later  on,  aquatic  reptiles  typified  or  prefigured  the  modern  mam- 
malian whales ;  and,  still  later,  terrestrial  reptiles  grew  into  monsters, 
8ueh  as  fancy  never  feigned  nor  fear  conceived. 

In  a  yet  much  later  epoch,  when,  aa  we  have  just  stated,  the 
marsupials  had  grown  into  large  and  monstrous  forms,  the  armadillocs 
and  sloths  also — low  Euthcrian  types — grew  into  ponderous  beasts^ 
whose  remains,  in  many  cases  so  happily  recovered,  are  among  the 
richest  treasures  of  palaeontology. 

Similar  overgrown  creatures  may  have  sprung  up  at  one  time  in 
the  family  of  the  monotremes ;  but,  although  the  biologist  is  calling 
aloud  for  a  revclatiou  of  them,  there  is  no  voice  nor  any  that 
regardcth.  The  biologist  has  to  wait  for  evidence,  and  be  paticntj 
fecliug  assured  that  the  earth  is  rich  with  hidden  treasures  of  this 
kind,  all  of  which  would  witness  for  him  could  they  be  brought  to 
light.  It  docs  uot  disturb  his  composure  when  an  opponent  attempts 
to  bring  mere  negative  evidence  wherewith  to  combat  his  theory  of 
the  earth  and  its  iuhabitauta ;  for  at  auy  time,  auy  day  or  hour,  the 
links  he  is  searching  for  may  turn  up.  * 

Meantime,  we  may  learu  much  from  those  Sibylline  leaves  that 
have  become  so  intensified  in  their  value,  because  of  the  destruction 
of  the  rest. 

From  these  two  living  witnesses,  the  duckbill  and  the  echidna,  we 
learn  what  a  curious  reptilian  creature  a  primary  mammalian  beast 
may  be.  These  creatures  have  the  great  diagnostic,  for  they  have  a 
roiJk-gland,  or  iidder,  though  no  teats;  they  have  also  the  constant 
correlate  of  these  glands — namely,  a  hairy  covering.  But  deep  dowa 
in  their  internal  constrnction  they  are,  if  compared  with  the  high  and 
noble  forms  of  mammalia,  a  sort  of  half  reptile  ;  indeed,  in  some 
respects  more  thau  half.  The  organs  that  relate  to  the  maturation 
of  the  o^Tim  (egg),  and  those  that  pertain  to  excretion,  are  quite 
like  those  of  a  bird  or  reptile.  The  bones  that  encircle  the  chest, 
the  shoulder-blades,  and  collar-bones  are  of  a  tyi>c  far  below  what 
is  found  in  the  bird,  and  quite  archaic  as  compared  with  their 
counterparts  in  the  common  lizard ;  they  are  curiously  and  strikingly 
like  the  hones  of  the  shoulder -girdle  of  the  great  fish-like  lizards  of 
the  secondary  epoch,  the  ichthyosauri.  Their  spine,  ribs,  and  breast- 
bone show  a  curious  mixture  of  reptilian  and  mammalian  types  of 
structure  J  their  limbs,  also,  hare  much  primitivencss  in  them,  iu 
•pite    of  their    perfect    specialization    for  digging   purposes.     Like 
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birds  and  tortoises,  they  have  lost  their  teeth  during  tJie  ages 
thnt  have  givcu  them  so  much  leisure  for  special  adaptatiou.  The 
echidna  needs  none ;  he  is  an  ant>catcr,  and  for  a  long  while  vras 
thought  to  bcloug  to  the  same  gronp  as  the  South  Aroeriran  ant-eaten, 
which,  however,  are  low  types  of  the  highest  group  (Eutheria).  The 
duckbill,  however,  has  a  sort  of  excuse  for  teeth,  like  the  right  whale 
among  the  higher  tiianimals,  and  like  gccsc,  ducks,  swans,  aud  flamin- 
goes in  the  bird  cIjlss.  Tlic  skull,  jaws,  brain,  and  organs  of  the 
special  senses  all  bear  witness  to  the  mixed  character — half  reptile, 
half  mammal — of  these  beasts. 

He  who,  knowing  these  facts,  does  not  draw  some  remarkable 
deductions  from  them  must  have  lost  some  port  of  his  mental 
machinery ;  he  who  is  not  excited  by  our  growing  knowledge  of 
these  ancient  types  must  be  as  dull  as  "  the  fat  weed  that  rots  on 
Lcthc  wharf." 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  biologists,  even  now,  are  some- 
what doubtful.  No  low  form  of  vertebrate  foreshadows  the  mammals 
BO  much  and  so  well  as  the  imago  stage  of  the  higher  existing 
amphibia — in  plain  words,  frogs  and  toads  ajter  their  inetamorpkons. 
Yet  the  duckbill  aud  the  echidna  strongly  resemble  the  next  higher 
group  above  frogs  and  toads — namely,  rcptilea;  not,  indeed,  nich 
aa  those  now  existent,  liznrd.s,  snakes^  tortoises,  &c.,  but  generalized, 
ancient  types.  This  dilhculty  has  to  be  looked  in  the  face, 
and  the  question  asked,-^— Did  the  lowest  mammals  arise  from,  by 
transformation  of,  some  true  reptile — an  air-breathing  creature 
from  the  time  of  its  birth  or  hatching?  1  believe  not;  the  confusion 
and  difficulty  have  arisen  from  our  not  having  considered  that  the 
modern  transforming  types  (the  ctEciliuus,  salaniandrians,  and 
Imtrachians)  must  be  merely  waifs  and  strays  from  the  fauna  of  afar- 
distant  age.  llicac  types,  generally  small,  had  large  relatives  in  the 
coal  period,  and  even  they,  the  liLbyriuthodouts,  may  have  been  the 
modified  descendnnis  of  much  older  transforming  fishy  creatures. 
Such  supposed  types  must  have  begun  life  with  gills  for  aquatic 
respiration,  and,  in  their  adult  state,  must  have  possessed  lungs  for 
aerial  respiration  also;  they  may  or  may  not  have  lost  their  gills  as 
they  became  adult. 

Those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  the  metamorphosis  of  the  lower 
forms  of  vertcbrata  must  trust,  not  implicitly,  to  those  who  arc 
familiar  with  these  phenomena  from  lifelong  observation,  fie  who 
is  ncqiiainted  with  such  matters  feels  and  knows  that  the  existing 
vertebrata  arc  a  sort  of  uuitcd  family,  after  all.  The  extreme  types 
may  call  each  other  "  brother ; "  the  lamprey  and  the  man  are  not 
very  far  apart ;  the  head  of  the  group  cannot  say  to  the  foot,  "  I 
have  no  relationship  with  tlice.^'  When  the  morphological  worker 
has  become   familiar  with  those  low  fishcSj  the    lamprey  and   its 
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kindred,  passing  on  to  the  vartons  higlior  fishy  types  with  their  more 
and  more  perfect  skclctou  and  soft  organs — then,  in  studying  the 
structure  of  the  noble  air-breathing  sorta,  reptiles,  binU,  aud 
mammaU,  he  is  constantly  receiving  pleasant  surprises.  He  con- 
stantly comes  across  old  things  in  new  shapes;  he  tiuds  structures 
which  were  adapted  to  low  types  transformed  for  new  uses  in  creatures 
that  roam  over  the  earth,  or  take  to  themselves  wings  and,  spurning 
the  earth,  wing  their  way  through  the  thin  air.  He  is  ofteu  to  be 
found  multertugover  his  work  the  question  put  by  the  old  preacher, 
"  Is  there  anything  of  which  it  may  be  said — See,  this  is  new?"  Yet 
these  old  things  may  be  so  trausformcd  during  growth  tliat  it  requires 
some  acuteness  to  know  them  under  their  disgnises ;  also,  many 
things  are  dropped  or  suppressed,  aud  others  largely  developed,  whilst 
aome  parts  remain  ])crmanei)tly  in  an  arrested  condition.  All  this 
may  takp  place  slowly  ;  but,  during  incalculably  long  secrular  periods, 
very  woutJerful  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  these  slow 
and  gcutlc  modincutions.  Yet  changes  of  this  kind,  almost  iusvustble, 
though  very  potent  factors  in  evolution,  are  certainly  not  all  that 
have  token  place,  some  parts  must  have  modified  themselves  sud- 
denly ;  but  partial,  per  aaUum  chaugea,  must  not  he  confounded  with 
general  metamorphosis. 

By  metamorphosis  we  mean  rucU  great  and  sudden  iiftiime 
changes  as  we  are  all  familiar  with  in  the  insects  among  non- 
vertebrate  creatures,  and  in  the  newt  and  frog  among  the  verte- 
brates. Here  is  certainly  something  that  takes  place  suddenly — a 
marvelluus  leap,  bo  to  speak,  of  an  organism  into  new  structural 
stages,  which  rapidly  fit  it  for  a  nobler  and  higher  kind  of  life  than 
that  with  which  it  started.  We  may  call  this  a  catastrophe  if  we 
like;  we  are  certainly  not  prepared  with  any  very  satisfying  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  is  a  great  mystery — greatest  to  those  who 
are  most  initiated.  1  feel  certain  that  when  we  have  deseeuded  to 
where  the  three  great  roads  meet — the  way  of  the  reptile,  the  way 
of  the  bird,  and  the  way  of  the  mammal — when  we  get  near  the 
great  startiug-point  or  place  whence  these  three  diverged,  we  shall 
have  to  feign  to  ourselves  metamorphic  changes  as  taking  place  at 
that  very  distant  point. 

The  passage  from  a  generalized  amphibian  into  a  true  reptile  doea 
not  seem  to  ask  for  a  very  great  metamorphic  change ;  but  the  bird 
and  the  mammal,  even  in  their  outer  covering  of  feathers  aud  bairj 
present  us  with  a  greater  developmental  difficulty.  The  diflcrcDCe 
bctweeu  the  skin,  with  its  appendages,  of  a  frog  or  salamander  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  a  bird  or  mammal  ou  the  other,  is 
certaicly  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  hairy  skin  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  scaly  covcriug  of  the  butterfly.  !>uch  oucgrowtlm 
from   the  akiu    as   feathers   and    hair  are   reen  for  the  first  time 
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in  tho  bird  and  mammal  respectively;  there  are  no  structures 
comparable  to  them  in  any  of  the  types  below.  Nay,  even  below 
the  mammala  and  birds,  among  the  true  reptiles,  we  see  modifiea- 
tiona  of  the  akin  which  arc  quite  new  to  us  in  tho  scale  of  ascent.  And 
these  familiar  but  remarkable  outward  changes,  seen  in  the  three 
great  groups  of  air-brcathiug  vertcbrata,  arc  correlated  with  equally 
great  internal  changes  which  affect  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal. 
To  me  it  appears  that  not  even  the  lowest  of  these  three  groups — 
repiilesj  birds,  and  mammals — arose,  without  metamorphosis,  by 
gentle,  insensible  changes  from  an  amphibian  type;  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  all  three  had  one  common  metamor- 
phosing parentage.  1  shoidd  rather  be  iucliucd  to  derive  them  from 
the  same  stratum  of  life — from  the  same  intensely  vital  root-stock, 
but  from  independent  suckers.  They  would  then  be  quite  near 
enough  akin  to  have  very  much  iu  cummou,  whilst  the  Bpecial 
diverging  development  in  each  case  may  have  been  sufficient  to  initiate 
all  those  great  difTcrciices  that  have  appeared  during  the  ages  and 
generations  since  these  air-breathing  types  arose;  yet  each  group  had, 
possibly,  a  mnU'i-iarvat  origin. 

The  various  modes  of  the  development  and  maturation  of  the  larvae 
(tadpoles)  of  frogs  and  toads,  and  the  imperfect,  hesitating,  and  irre- 
gular metamorphosis  of  several  of  the  salamandrian  types  help  us  greatly 
in  this  dilemma,  Nature,  working,  so  to  sj)eak,  after  the  counsel  of  her 
own  will,  allows  a  marFcUoiis  amount  of  liberty  to  her  amphibian 
children,  letting  ihcm  settle  their  family  matters  iu  their  own  way. 
And  during  the  chances  and  changes  of  amphibian  life,  now  and  in  the 
past,  there  has  been  a  necessity  laid  upon  these  lowly  tribes  to  be 
wise  in  their  generation,  and  prudently  to  hide  themselves  and  tlieir 
offspring  from  danger  in  this  mauucr  and  iu  that. 

Take  the  case  of  our  common  frog,  whose  eggs  and  larvae  are  a 
prey  to  the  teeth  of  a  thousand  greedy  enemies.  Those  that  escape 
these  dangers  have  barely  time  to  transform  and  take  on  aerial 
and  terrestrial  life  before  the  atrcams  and  the  brooks  are  dried  np. 
In  some  cases,  as  iu  the  primeval  forests  of  South  America,  the 
egga  are  laid  and  the  tadpoles  arc  developed  in  the  midst  of  the 
moist  herbage  at  the  roots  of  the  trees.  In  other  cases  the  tadpole 
never  develops  more  than  the  merest  trace  of  gills,  as  iu  the 
monstrous  toad  {Pipfi)  of  Surinam.  In  this  type  the  broad,  flat  back 
of  the  female  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small  pockets,  each  of 
which,  in  spawning  time,  is  filled  with  a  single  egg  about  the  size  of 
a  pea.  The  egg,  being  much  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  kinds,  has 
an  unusual  amount  of  food-yolk  in  it ;  and  the  embryo  develops 
into  the  larva,  and  thR  lar^'a  into  the  perfect  toad,  iu  the  closed 
pocket.  By  the  time  the  young  escape  from  the  pouches  on  the 
back  of  the  mother,  they  are  as  far  advanced  in  development  aa  arc 
the  young  of  the  common  frog  and  toad  six  months  after  the  loss  of 
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tbcir  tail.  In  other  kinds  of  South  AmericaQ  tailless  ampbibift  the 
eg^  are  placed  in  a  large  Doutiuuotu  pouch  ou  the  back  of  the 
mother,  a  cavity  very  similar  to  the  abdominal  jxiuch  of  a  kangaroo 
or  otKJssuoi. 

Again,  the  tailed  amphibia  (sulamauders  and  ucvt«),  all  of  which 
have  gills  either  permanently  or  for  a  time,  show  great  variation*  in  the 
mode  of  their  development.  The  newt,  after  hatching,  swims  about 
as  a  gill-bearing  tar%'a  for  some  two  or  three  months ;  but  the  true 
salamanders  {Salainandra  atra  and  S.  macuhsn)  arc  Tiviparous,  and 
in  the  latter  species  the  young  arc  retained  for  a  whole  year  in  the 
oviduct.  Nevertheless  the  embrya  develops  gills  freely,  and  if  these 
embryos  arc  artificially  bom  they  breathe  by  their  gills^  which  they 
subsequently  lose.  Certain  kinds  of  the  tailed  amphibia  rctaia  their 
gills  throughout  life,  although  the  lungs  also  are  well  developed,  as  in 
that  blind  albino  the  ProUus  of  the  subterranean  caves  of  Carniola,  and 
in  the  American  Menobranchus.  The  well-known,  large,  gill-bearing 
salamander  of  Mexico — the  axolotl — is  very  apt  to  undergo  transform 
matiou  wlicn  young,  and  the  transformc^l  individual  has  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  group  of  the  tailed  amphibia,  while  those  which  do 
not  undergo  transformation  belong  to  the  lowest. 

Directly  below  these  transforming  amphibian  types,  which,  nor- 
mally, have  limbs  with  four  or  five  digits,  there  is  an  order  o(  Jishes 
which  arc  double  breathers  (Dipnoi),  hariug  both  Inngs  and  giUs, 
permanently,  like  tbe  lower  tailed  amphibia ;  the  limbs  of  tlicse  fishes 
do  not  divide,  like  those  of  the  amphibia,  into  fingers  and  toes. 
That  these  forms  are  very  geucralized  and  ancient  is  quite  certain. 
They  are  nearly  extinct :  only  one  (Frotoptcnis)  being  found  in 
Western  Africa,  another  {Ltpitlosiren)  in  Xx)ni8iana,  and  a  third 
(Ceratodug)  iu  Australia.  The  teeth  of  this  last  kind  have  been 
found  in  nearly  the  lowest  secondary  rocks  of  this  country ;  it  was  the 
contemporary  of  the  oldest  known  marsupial  animal». 

We  arc  thus  led  to  this  important  fact — namely,  that  below  those 
remarkable  metamorphosing  types,  the  amphibia,  there  is  a  group  of 
tishes,  evidently  very  ancient,  of  so  general  a  structure  as  to  combiue, 
in  their  organization,  characters  that  make  it  diihcolt  to  say  whether 
they  are  more  related  to  cartilaginous  fishes,  to  ganoid  fishes,  or  to 
amphibia.  Now,  generalized  types,  such  as  tbcse  double-breatbing 
fishes,  and  types  that  undergo  metamorphosis,  arc  moat  instructive  to 
tbe  biologist. 

The  development  of  these  remarkable  fishes  has  uot  yet  been 
studied;  it  is  very  probable  that  they  also  undergo  metamorphosis.* 
If  this  is  the  case,  their  larva  will  be  found  to  represent  a  much 
simpler  and  lower  kind  of  vcrtebrated  animal  than  that  of  either 
the  newt  ur  the  frog. 

*  Since  tijo  »\iovB  WM  written,  Mr.  Caldwell  has  discovered  Uutt  tlis  AiutralisD  kind 
^CeroCiMitM— doH  undcr^  mctamvrphoins. 
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The  fact*  detailed  above  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind 
that,  although  there  is  nothinf^  in  the  development  of  the  types  that 
cau  be  called  a  creatlvcj  cataatrophe,  yet  remarkable  and  often  snddcn 
changes  do  take  place.  If  these  variations  arc  partial,  they  lead  to 
the  formation  of  species,  genera,  and  families ;  but  the  uprise  of 
Buch  groups  as  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  from  lower  gilUbearing 
tribes  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  complete 
metamorphosis. 

If  we  knew  as  much  aljout  those  ancient  amphibia  that  we  sup- 
pose were  parental  to  the  highest  forms  as  ^vc  do  ubout  the  modern 
amphibia,  tailed  and  tailless,  it  is  very  probable  that  we  should  fmd 
nothing  more  to  wonder  at  than  we  do  actually  find  ia  the 
metamorphosis  of  these  familiar  types. 

It  ia  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Tiiriotia  stages 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  embryos  of  the  highest  types  of  tbe 
vertebrata ;  but  the  cmbryclogist  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  these  arc 
the  nnnsed,  historical  equivalents  of  stages  which  were  utilised  iu 
active  life  in  the  ancient  types  from  which  the  present  bi«U 
vertebrata  have  arisen. 

u. 


And  now,  having  thus  crept  down  from  rank  to  rank  of  the  great 
vertebrate  hierarchy,  we  have  found  no  variation  which  cannot  be 
accounted  fur  as  having  been  brought  about  iu  one  or  other  of  two 
ways — either  by  slow  and  gradual  modification,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
various  divisions  of  the  mammalia,  or  by  metamorphosis,  as,  probably, 
ID  the  rise  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  from  low,  generalized, 
aquatic  types.  So  farj  wc  have  been  able  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
first  question.  Vs'c  unw  come  to  the  second  question  :  Did  the 
vertebrata  themselves  arise  suddenly  by  a  creative  catastropbcj  or  did 
they  spring,  by  metamorphnsisj,  from  lower,  non- vertebrate  types; 
the  forms  so  metamorphosed  subsequently  undergoing  alow,  secular 
chaugcs  ? 

The  attempt  to  answer  thisqnrstion  will  be  put  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  The  evidence  here  in  favour  of  evolution,  more  or  less 
gradual  or  fiuddcn,  is  of  precisely  the  same  klud  as  that  with  regard 
to  the  rise  of  the  higher  vertebrata  from  the  lower. 

There  is  a  misconception  in  many  minds  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
vertebrata  to  the  non-vertebrated  tribes;  the  two  groups  are  looked 
upon  as  practically  the  two  halves  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This 
view  is  quite  crrutieous.  There  are  many  groups  that  arc  tbc  projicr 
zoological  equivalents  of  the  vertebrata.  The  vertebrata  are  but  the 
highest  of  the  mauy  culmiuatioas  of  the  tribes  that  rise  above  the 
protozoa,  or  first  and  lowest  forms  uf  auitiiul  life.  Hcucc,  in  any 
attempt  to  answer  this  second  qncstion,  we  mnat  keep  clear  of  all 
Other  culminations — the   various  groups  of  the  highly   specialized 
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Arthropods,  as  insects,  spiders,  lobsters,  &c,,  and  also  all  the  various 
crdcrs  of  the  soft-bodied  unjointed  shcll-fisb  {Moltusc$)  ;  and,  indeed, 
of  many  more  groups  which  hare  become  mf>diGed  in  this  way  and 
in  that,  along  certain  ascending  lines. 

Now,  there  is  one  mysterious  little  creature,  the  laucelct  {Amphi- 
oxus),  which  is  neither  a  vertebrated  type,  nor  a  worm,  but  something 
intermediate  between  the  two  ;  this  type  yields  the  first  and  best 
light  we  get  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  the  uprise  of  the  rcrtebrata. 
The  next  type  below  this  is  the  sca-sqnid  (Aacidian)  ;  of  this  there 
arc  many  kinds,  species,  genera,  and  families.  The  ascidians  uudei^ 
metamorphosis,  and  are  most  useful  to  u^  in  this  inquiry  while  in  their 
larval  state.  I  can  only  give  a  very  meagre  account  of  these  two 
sorts  of  creatures — ^the  lancclct  and  the  ascidian — and  of  their 
relatiouship  to  the  vertebrata. 

First,  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  low  forms  are  classified  with 
the  vertebrata  in  one  general  group — the  Ckordata.  They  all  have 
a  cord  of  cellular  tissue  running  along  the  axis  of  their  body- 
throughout  the  whole  icnerth  of  the  animal  in  the  lancclct,  only 
along  the  tail  in  the  ascidian  larvs,  aud  from  the  middle  of  the 
Bhull  to  the  end  of  the  tail  in  all  the  vertebrata.  This  tract  of 
delicate  tissue  is  enclosed  iu  an  clastic:  sheath.  In  the  lancclct  and 
ia  the  vertebrata,  the  continuous  nervous  axis  lies  over  this  primary 
skeletal  cord,  which  is  more  primitive  even  than  the  muscular 
segments  into  which  in  these  types  the  body  is  divided. 

Just  above  the  lancelct  comes  the  hag-fish  {Myxine)  with  its 
relative,  the  large  Bdetloatoma  of  the  Cape  region.  These  also  have 
no  vcrtcbnc;  they  have  a  strung  iikull,  but  their  long  body,  with 
its  numerous  fleshy  segments  or  rings,  is  supported,  not  by  cartila- 
ginous arches  or  vertebra:,  but  merely  by  a  huge  dorsal  cord  (the 
notochord),  with  its  thick,  tough,  ehistic  sheath.  The  lamprey, 
during  its  larval  life,  has  the  same  simple  structure,  and  so  have 
all  the  vertebrata /or  a  time. 

The  respiratory  organs  of  the  fishes  just  mentioned,  and  those 
also  of  the  tadpoles  of  frogs  and  toads,  enable  us  to  understand  the 
morphology  of  the  aquatic  respiratory  organs  of  the  triie  vertebrated 
types,  and  to  see  that  they  are  merely  a  modification  of  the  huge, 
vascular,  perforated  throat  of  such  forms  as  the  lancclct  and  the 
ascidian.  In  these  low  forms,  the  large  upper  end  of  the  digestive 
tube  is  highly  vascular,  and  has  a  great  number  of  clefts  in  it,  so 
that  water  can  pass  freely  through  the  walls ;  and  thus  fresh  and 
fresh  currents  containing  oxygen  in  solution  are  perpetually  bathing 
the  lining  of  the  throat  with  its  fine  network  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels. The  reapiratory  oi^ns  of  all  gill-bearing  vertebrata  are 
bat  a  modification  of  this  simple  apparatus,  intensely  specialized 
certainly,  but  fundamentally  the  same. 

VOL.  wni.  3  X 
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These  are  the  most  striking  harmonics ;  but  embryology  ia  daily 
bringing  to  light  new  evidence  of  the  intimate  relationship  of  the 
vertebrata  to  those  low,  noa-vertebrate  types  which  agree  with  tlie 
high  forms  in  having  a  perforated  pharynx  fur  respiration  and  an 
axial  body-cord. 

There  may  have  been  in  the  earlier  epochs — most  probably  there 
were — iunuracrablc  low  and  soft-bodied  creatures  which  "  died  and 
made  no  sign  " — left  no  fossil  reniaius.  Forms  must  have  existed, 
intermediate,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  sca-stjuid  and  the  laucc- 
let ;  and,  ou  the  otiier  liand,  between  the  lancelct  and  the  low 
radical  forms  of  the  vertcbratcd  types.  The  morphological  distance 
between  a  newly  Imtchecl  frog's  tadpole  and  the  adult  frog  is  almo&t 
as  great  as  that  bctvtccn  the  aduli  lancelct  aud  the  newly  hatched 
larva  of  the  lamprey.  fl 

Gradually,  ns  biological  laboratories  and  stations  increase,  and  ^ 
as  studies  of  tl;is  kind  become  more  general,  so  aa  to  make  it  an 
opprobrium  for  any  educated  man  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  Buch 
matters,  tlic  mists  that  rest  u^ioii  these  great  subjects,  and  the 
misconceptions  that  are  formed  of  them,  'will  assuredly  disperse. 
The  wish  of  many,  of  whom  better  thiogs  might  have  been  expected, 
is  evidently  that  tlie  shadow  on  the  dial  should  he  brought  back- 
ivanls,  and  not  he  allowed  to  take  its  normal  fourse.  There  is,  how- 
ever, "  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,"  in  the  morpho- 
logical  force;  it  is  perpetually  clothing  itself  afresh  and  afresh  with 
"  the  things  which  arc  seen" — itself  au  emanation  from  the  Great 
Unseen,  the  Ktcrnal. 

Id  conclusion,  we  may  rapidly  traverite  the  ground  already  gone 
over.  Thus  we  shall  see  if  there  is  anything  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  views  here  taken  as  to  the  origin  of  the  nobler  animal  forms. 
If  the  groups  made  by  zoologists — varieties,  races,  upecics,  generii, 
families,  &c. — are  merely  convenient  pens  into  which  we  may  put 
our  cattle  according  to  the  nearness  or  distance  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,  then  it  is  evident  that  there  arc  no  absolute  distioction^ 
between  the  groups.  If,  also,  the  fossil  forms —  all,  as  far  as  they  go — 
suggest  the  gradual  divarication  of  types  from  each  other  during 
secular  periods,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and  if  embryology  in  the 
revelation  of  the  various  stages  of  dcvclopmcut  of  the  embryo  gives  fl 
the  same  kind  of  evidence,  then  it  is  clear  that  we  arc  ou  safe 
ground,  and  may  coutideutty  draw  our  deductions.  ^ 

Now,  this  ia  certain,  that  whichever  great  group  of  gill-less  rerte-  fl 
bratea  we  examine — reptiles,  birds,  or  mammals — we  may  go  to  the 
bottom  or  foundation  of  that  group  without  ever  seeing  the  necessity  i 
for  more  than  a  very  limited  and  partial  amount  of  transformation,  fl 
There,  however,  we  must  use  our  imagination ;  but  if  this  be  bridled  ^ 
aud  kept  well  in  haudj  wc  shall  not  be  carried  away  to  any  region 
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of  "  science^  falsely  so-called."  Once  at  the  base  of  these  three 
great  groups,  we  must  call  id  the  aid  of  metamorpbuats  ;  yet  this 
need  be  no  greater  uor  more  wonderful  than  that  which  wc  arc  all 
familiar  with  in  the  development  of  beetles  aud  of  butterflies,  of 
newts  aud  of  frogs. 

That  great  change  wbich  we  call  metamorphosis,  a  most  marvellous 
transformation  of  an  active  linng  creature  of  a  low  tyi«  iuto  one  of 
a  much  higher  grade,  is  certainly  not  quite  a  soluble  problem  to  us 
at  present.  Tliis  change,  however,  is  not  a  rare,  momentary,  mirac- 
lous  cataclysm,  but  a  perfectly  normal  mode,  in  which  the  morpho* 
logical  force  works  in  the  development  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  existing  animal  forms.  It  still  takes  place  in  several  orders  of 
the  Tcrtcbrata.  There  is  no  adult  fish,  except  one  or  two  manifestly 
degraded  types — the  hag  and  the  lamprey — that  is  at  all  compar- 
able for  lowliness  to  the  tadpole  of  the  common  frog  or  toad.  Yet 
this  creature,  which  might  have  rcmaiaed  in  its  larval  state  through- 
out life,  becomes  in  a  few  months  a  much  more  elevated  type  than 
any  fish.* 

Once  at  the  bottom  of  the  fish-class,  we  arc  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  forms  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  at  an  almost  immeasurable 
distance  below  the  vertebrata,  and  yet  give  promise  of  that  pattern, 
of  structure  which  characterizes  the  vertebrata. 

Wheu  modern  biology  is  as  old  and  as  strong  as  modem  astronomy, 
then  those  two  great  problems — the  meaning,  nature,  aud  causes  of 
metamorphosis;  and  the  uprise  of  the  vertebrata  from  no n- vertebrate 
types — will  undoubtedly  have  received  much  elucidation.  Meantime^ 
there  are  those  who,  having  put  their  hands  to  this  plough,  will 
not  look  back.  By  them  the  orderly  sequence  of  organic  phenomena 
is  never  even  imagmed  as  taking  place  without  the  introduction 
of  the  element  of  lime.  It  has  become  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
■to  imagine  that  the  almost  infinite  complexity  of  a  high  kind  of 
creature— say,  an  ox,  a  horse,  or  a  man — did  at  first  arrange  itself 
miraculou-tly  in  an  actual  moment  of  time.  According  to  the  old 
notion  of  creation,  atoms  must  have  run  into  molecules,  molecules 
have  become  protoplasmic  cells,  cells  have  become  differentiated, 
and  transformed  themselves  iuto  various  tissues,  these  tissues  have 
become  organs  of  divers  kinc^s,  and  these  organs  have  been  collo- 
cated and  set  to  work— with  all  their  harmonious  correlations  and  co- 
adaptations — all  this  with  an  utter  elimination  of  the  element  of  time. 

This  timeless  hurly-burly  was  devoutly  attributed  to  the  Eternal. 

W.  K.  Parker. 

*  Tbfl  ta4l|>ol(is  of  ftome  iropa  arc  tvo  or  tliroe  yean  before  they  tranifonn,  aiul  may 
be  miult:  to  ri'ioiuii  mueti  lii>iL;irr  in  tli<!  larval  state.  I  iftron^ly  itimiieot  that  some  ioili- 
vidnaU  UQong  the  Urvs  of  the  panulosic&I  frog  (Pnudu)  do  not  tranaform  at  all.  These 
fueto  miut  leul  us  to  see  the  wk)q  and  powerful  inMuence  of  surrouadiuga,  n)iOD  both. 
tb«  Duumer  aad  extent  of  the  di.'Vcloj>tucnt  of  the  individual  urganum. 

3  M  2 


CANON    LIDDON'S    THEORY    OF    THE 

EPISCOPATE. 


THE  Bcrmon  which  Caaon  Liddon  prcaclicd  in  St.  Paul's  at 
the  consecration  of  Bishops  King  and  Bickersteth  will  no 
doubt  mark  a  distinct  stage  iu  the  history  of  Anglo-Catliolicisiu. 
For  some  time  past  Canon  IJiddou's  sermons  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  outaide  the  range  of  the  internal  controversies  of  Christeudom. 
They  have  been  powerful  ajjpcaU  to  tie  practice  of  the  common 
Christian  virtues,  or  elaborate  vindications  of  Christianity  against  new 
forms  of  unbelief.  In  spite  of  the  thin  streak  of  sacerdotalism 
which  a  keen  eye  might  detect  in  tliem,  they  have  drawn  and 
held  together  the  vast  congregations  wlm  have  listened  to  them  by 
their  bn:adrh  of  human  sympathy  and  their  catholicity  of  Christian 
doctinne. 

It  has  been  a  problem  with  some  (wrsons  whether  this  indicated  a 
new  departure  of  Anglo-Catholicism  in  the  direction  of  liberal  or 
evangelical  teaching,  or  whether  it  masked  a  further  retreat  into  the 
fastnesses  of  dogma.  At  last,  and  on  a  Btting  ocrasiou,  the  doubt 
has  been  resoh-ed.  A  long  passage  has  been  inserted  into  a  sermon 
on  the  paternal  character  of  the  ilpiscopate,  which  has  no  necessary 
oonucetion  with  what  either  precedes  or  follows  it,  and  which,  uudcr 
the  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  iu  the  light  of  a  manifesto.  It 
defines  the  attitude  of  the  Auglo-Catliolic  party  to  Christianity  ia 
terms  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  position  is  taken  up  that 
organization  is  part  of  the  essence  of  a  Church  ;  that  a  Christian 
community,  nulesa  it  baa  a  particular  class  of  officers,  is  not  a  Chnrch 
at  all;  that  Episcopacy  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  consequently  of 
Divine  obligation. 

The  position  is  not  a  new  one,  and  the  literature  which  maintains 
or  combats  it  is  already  considerable.     Canon  Liddon  did  not  attempt 
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to  exliaost  in  a  stugle  sermon  the  urgumcuts  by  which  it  has  been  at 
various  times  defended ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  in  thcac  pages  to 
fttate  all  the  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  against  it,  or  to  deal 
with  the  literary  history  of  any  of  them.  But  the  limits  even  of  a 
short  article  are  sutiicient  to  state  the  main  assumptions  which,  underlie 
the  position,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  main  diflicultics  which 
they  present. 

There  arc  two  preliminary  assumptions  which  underlie  not  only 
Canon  Liddou's  theory,  but  almost  all  theories  of  Christian  organiza- 
tion. The  one  is  the  assumption  that  Jesns  Christ  founded,  whether 
mediately  or  immediately,  a  visible  society,  or  group  of  societies ; 
the  other  is  the  assumption  that  lie  intended  that  society,  or  group 
of  sorieties,  to  have  a  single  form  of  organization.  It  is  conceivable 
tKat  both  assumptious  are  true  ;  it  is  certain  that  they  both  require 
proof.'  The  Hrst  of  them  is  difBcuU  to  prove  in  face  of  the  wide 
promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  ia  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  That  promise  is  the  cliarter  of 
all  Christian  communities,  and  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  freedom 
of  association  which  it  implies.  The  second  of  these  assumptions  is 
even  more  clifTieult  to  prove  than  the  limt,  for,  iu  the  absence  of  any 
wonls  of  the  New  Testament  which  directly  sanction  or  require  any 
particular  form  of  organization,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  making 
the  ancillary  assumption  that  the  particular  form  of  organization 
irhich  the  Apostles  framed  or  accepted  was  intended  to  be  permanent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  large  assumptious,  which  form,  so  to 
speak,  the  major  premisses  of  any  argument  on  the  subject,  have 
received  so  small  a  share  of  attention  compared  with  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  statements  of  early  writers  as  to  facts  of 
early  Christian  history.  It  is  probable  that  the  controversies  of  the 
future  may  chiefly  differ  from  those  of  the  past  in  bciug  concerned 
with  these  preliminary  assuuiptiuus.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  until 
they  are  either  granted  or  proved,  no  discusaion  as  to  the  proper  form 
of  Christian  organization  can  properly  go  on.  If  Christians  liavc  a 
free  right  of  association  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  claim  of  any  one 
community  to  be  the  exclusive  inheritor  of  the  Divine  blessing  falls 
to  the  ground.  If  the  usage  of  Apostolic  times  does  not  bind  all 
times  to  come,  the  question  whether  Episcopacy  or  Presbytcriauism 
is  the  more  primitive  has  a  merely  antiquarian  interest 

But  supposing  that  with  Canon  Liddon  and  many  other  writers 
yte  take  these  assumptions,  at  least  provisionally,  as  either  granted 
or  proved,  the  ne.xt  step  is  to  inquire  what  was  the  form  of  polity 
wbieh  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles  framed  for  the  society,  or  societies, 
•which  they  founded,  and  which,  according  to  these  assumptions,  ia 
binding  upon  us  still.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  general  agreement 
on  the  point;  uor  does  the  New   Testament   give  us  much    * 
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in  respect  to  U.  "  The  earliest  Church  History,  the  Acts  of  tie 
Apostles,  mentions  the  appoiutmciit  of  "  the  Seven/*  to  whom  it 
gircs  no  special  dcaigaation,  sud  who  may  have  been  only  tempo- 
rary  officers  ;  it  mentions  also  apostlep,  Heacona,  prophets,  evangeliata^ 
presbyters,  bishops,  and  teachera.  The  Epistles  enumerate  the  same 
classes  of  officers,  with  possibly  some  others.  In  the  Pastoral 
Kpistles  the  qualitications  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  officers  are 
describcrl  with  some  iniauteaesH.  Now,  since  these  varioua  classes 
of  officers  have  not  all  surnved,  the  first  question  which  arisen  is, 
On  what  principle  arc  wc  to  clecido  which  of  them  were  intended 
to  be  temporarj',  and  which  of  them  were  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  permanent  organization,  or,  to  follow  Canon  Litldon's 
way  of  putting  it,  to  be  of  the  esss  of  a  Church  ?  Why,  for 
example,  should  the  office  of  evangchst,  which,  like  that  of  bishop, 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  in.  an  epistle  of  St.  Puul,  and  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  be  held  to  be  unessential,  and  that  of  bishop 
essential?  Eor  some  persons  it  would  be  sufficient  lo  account  for 
the  lapse  of  the  one  and  tliu  continued  existence  of  the  other  by 
the  principle  of  the  "  survival  of  the  titteat"  But  that  is  no 
answer  for  an  Auglo-Catbolic ;  nor  docs  Canon  Liddou  give  any  hint 
aa  to  what  his  answer  would  be.  Important  as  the  question  is  from 
any  point  of  view,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  be  dctcmiine<l  from 
bis  point  of  view,  he  docs  not  eren  meution  it.  lie  marches  ou  into 
the  eucmy*s  country  with  this  fortress  of  an  unsolved  problem  in  his 
roar,  which  he  must  one  day  capture  or  admit  defeat. 

Sut  if  wc  take  for  granted,  as  Canou  Liddou  does,  that  some  ele- 
ments of  the  Apostolic  organization  of  the  Christian  communitieii 
were  destiued  to  lapse,  it  is  uec-'cssary  to  note  the  two  large  aasump- 
tions  which  have  to  be  made  before  any  one  can  bcgiti  to  prove  what 
he  wishes  to  prove  in  regard  to  an  element  which  has  survived.  The 
first  assumption  is  that  the  Apostles  had  authority  to  appoint  suc- 
cessors to  their  own  office ;  the  second  is  that  those  successors  were 
invested  with  the  same  powers  as  the  Apostles  themselves.  In  proof 
of  the  former  of  these  assumptions,  Canon  Liddon  quotes  a  well- 
known  passage  of  Clement  of  Rome;  that  passage  may  be  hold  to 
prove  the  historical  fact,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  Divine  authority. 
In  proof  of  the  latter  assumption,  he  quntcs  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ : 
"As  the  father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you."  Jle  interprets  these 
words  to  mean  that  the  Apostles  were  "  invested  with  the  fulness  of 
ministerial  power/'  and  he  includes  in  this  "  miuisterial  power  "  the 
power  to  invest  other  persons  with  the  powers  which  they  [Hwsessed 
themselves.  This  is  an  enormous  inference  to  build  upon  a  slender 
foundation.  It  is  at  least  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  the  office  of 
the  Twelve  was  unique;  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  Canon  Liildon 
admits  this,  for  he  says,  "  In  another    [sense]  the  Apostles  liave  no 
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aucccsaora ;  tbey  alone  were  privileged  to  found  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and,  while  founding  it,  to  wield  a  world-wide  jurisdictiou."  Thia 
admissiou  as  to  certain  of  their  fuuctiona  ia  fatal  to  the  iufereuce  as 
to  other  fnnotions.  A  controversialist  is  not  entitled  to  give  to 
words  which  he  quotes  an  arbitrary  limitation;  they  must  be  held  to 
apply  uuivcrnally,  or  uut  at  all. 

It  is  only  by  thus  buildinp^  as&umptiou  upon  assumption  that  we 
can  at  length  reach  a  point  at  which  it  becomes  possible  to  deal 
with  the  theory  that  modern  bishops  are  the  successors  whom  ear 
hypothfsi  the  Apostles  appointed,  aud  who,  "in  addition  to  the  ful- 
ness of  ministerial  capacity,  had  also  the  power  of  transmitting  it." 
The  main  proof  which  Canon  Liddon  brings  forward  for  this  theory 
4'for  the  argument  from  the  "angeU"  of  the  Apocalypse  ia  too 
shadowy  to  call  for  examination}  is  singularly  complex.  It  is,  in 
effect,  that,  since  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter 
are  used  interchangeably  of  the  same  officers,  the  modem  bishops  are 
not  those  whom  the  New  Testament  calls  btshopSj  hut  that  another 
order  of  officers,  who  are  the  historical  predecessors  of  modern  bishops, 
may  be  discovered  in  Titus  and  Timothy,  aud  that  the  Apostles  did 
not  bequeath  their  functions  to  those  who  in  the  succeeding  gcncra- 
tiou  were  called  Dpostlcs,  nor  to  those  who  were  at  the  time  called 
Liabops,  hut  to  this  order  of  which  Titus  aud  Timothy  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, to  which  no  distinctive  name  is  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  by  which  subsequently  the  title  of  bishop  was  appropriated.  This 
argument  is  a  somewhat  slender  instrument  with  which  to  demolish 
all  the  non-Kpiscopal  Churches  of  Christendom.  It  may  be  observed 
to  involve  at  least  two  assumptions.  The  one  is  that  the  offices 
which  Titus  aud  'I'imothy  held  were  not  temporary,  but  permanent, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  their  commissioa from  St.  Paul  was  not  a  com- 
missinn  to  do  certaiu  things  at  a  certain  place  and  at  a  certain  time, 
but  a  delegat'w  perpttita  :  of  this  there  ia  no  evidcucc  whatever.  The 
other  is  that  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  were  thie 
|>leuary  powers  of  Apostles,  including  (oa  the  assumption  that  the 
Apostles  had  such  a  power)  the  power  of  transmitting  the  same  powers 
to  their  successors  for  all  time  to  come.  A  large  inference  like  this 
requires  specific  evidence ;  the  total  absence  of  any  such  evidence 
raises  a  presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  theory  which  requires  it. 

But  even  if  Canon  Liddon's  inferences  from  the  position  of  Titus 
and  Timothy  were  more  cogent  than  they  cau  be  said  to  be,  there 
would  still  be  two  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  beliering 
that  modern  bi!>hops  are,  iu  Canon  Liddon 's  sense  of  the  words, 
successors  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the 
Iguatian  Epistles.  Those  Epistles,  which,  whatever  may  be  their 
precise  date,   certainly  He    within  the    penumbra  of  the 
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age,  not  only  ignore  Canon  liddon's  theory,  bat  ftlso  state  a 
theory  which  is  incompatible  with  it  In  the  view  of  the  writer  of 
those  Epistles,  the  bishop  stands  in  the  place,  not  of  the  Apostles,  bat 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  are  the  presbyters 
{ad  Magnes.  6,  ad  Trait.  2,  ad  Philad,  6,  ad  Smt/rti,  8).  It  is 
inconceivable  that,  if  Canon  Liddou's  theory  had  been  the  accepted 
theory  at  the  time,  the  writer  of  the  Ignatian  Kpistles  would  not 
have  known  it ;  it  is  al»o  inconceivable  that,  if  he  had  known  it,  he 
would  have  silently  paaaed  it  by,  and  stated  not  once  only,  but  in 
four  separate  epistles,  and  not.  as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  commonly 
accepted  belief  upon  which  he  builds  an  exhortation,  the  incompatible 
view  that  it  is  presbyters,  and  not  bishops,  who  stand  in  the  Apostles' 
places.  The  absence  of  all  reference  to  these  Epistles  in  Canon 
Liddon's  sermon  is  singularly  significant.  Ue  quotes  the  one  passage 
in  the  literature  of  the  firat  two  centuries  which,  when  detached 
from  its  context,  appears  to  support  his  view  ;  but  he  seems  to  show 
his  conaciousneaa  of  the  grave  difficulty  which  the  Ignatian  Kpistles 
present  by  omitting  to  mention  tliem. 

The  second  ditBculty  is  that  which  arises,  if  Canon  Liddon's  pre- 
misses be  accepted,  from  our  Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter.  Whatever 
His  words  to  the  Apostles  prove  as  to  the  powers  of  their  supposed 
succesaora  iu  the  Episcopate  is  proved  with  far  greater  force  by  His 
words  to  St.  Peter  as  to  the  powers  of  his  supposed  successors  in  the 
Papacy.  If  the  powers  given  to  the  Apostles  were  given  to  them 
not  personally,  but  oEGcially,  and  not  to  them  as  representing  the 
Church  at  large,  hut  as  representing  the  long  lino  of  their  successors, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  contention  can  be  met  that  the  "  power 
of  the  keys,"  and  the  special  power  of  discipline  which  is  implied  in 
the  words  "  Be  the  shepherd  uf  My  sheep,"  were  also  given  to  St.  Peter 
not  personally,  but  oflicially,  and  not  as  the  representative  of  an 
order,  but  as  representing  the  line  of  his  own  successors.  If  once  I 
accepted  Canon  Liddou's  premisses,  tlie  force  of  an  irresistible  logic 
would  drive  me  from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Kome, 
and  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome  only,  but  to  the  straitest  sect  of 
Ultramoutauism.  For  I  cannot  forget  that  the  great  writers  who, 
within  the  Clinrch  of  Rome  itself,  have  from  time  to  time  attacked 
what  is  known  as  Papalism  have  found  it  necessary  to  abaudun  the 
whole  theory  of  transmitted  powers,  and  to  rest  their  case  upon  the 
theory  which  Canon  Liddon  repudiates,  that  all  bishops,  including 
the  Pope  himself,  derive  their  powers  from  the  community  of  which 
they  are  the  ministers. 

With  these  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  with  this  succession  of 
large  assumptions  which  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  accept  with- 
out adequate  proof,  some  of  us  who  hold  the  Christian  faith  not  less 
strongly  than  Canon  Liddon  must  be  forgiven  if  we  do  not   attach 
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the  iinportance  which  he  attaches  either  to  orguiiution  in  itself  or 
to  a  particular  form  of  it.  To  us,  no  le»  than  to  Anglo- Catholics, 
Christ  is  "  the  power  of  God  and  the  wimIoiq  of  <jod;"  bat  wo 
cannot  find  any  command  of  Christ  whiob  requires  xxs,  when  we  are 
drawn  together  into  communities  by  the  constraining  force  of  & 
common  faith  and  a  mutual  lore,  to  bare  a  particular  class  of  officers. 
We  believe  that  if  orgauization  had  had  the  importance  which  many 
penons  attach  to  it,  that  importance  would  have  been  marked  in 
the  sacred  record.  The  main  facts  of  that  record  are  cJear  enough 
for  those  who  in  any  sense  accept  it.  The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  lin  and  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  redemption  are  put  out- 
side the  re^oD  of  precarious  intereoccs  from  uncertjun  phrases.  But 
npon  Canon  Liddon's  own  showing,  and  eren  if  all  his  arguments  be 
true,  wc  hare  in  the  doctrine  of  the  neccs&ity  of  the  Episcopate  a 
doctrine  which  depends  upon  what  must  at  best  be  called  a  curioos 
jugglery  of  words,  upon  the  hypothesia  that  the  Kew  Testament 
biahops  are  not  now  bishops,  but  prest^ters,  and  that  tboae  who  are 
now  called  bishops  have  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  those  who 
were  once  called  apostles.  It  is  incredible  that  a  doctrine  which  is 
thus  baaed,  if  it  has  a  basis  at  all,  npon  complex  and  uocertain 
inferences  should  be  a  vital  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  that  thoae 
who  do  not  hold  it  should  hare  no  sacraments,  no  share  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  no  right  to  bear  the  Christian  name.  There 
ia  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  aiugic  statement  of  the  New  Testament, 
or  a  tingle  fact  of  Church  history,  that  is  not  rumpatible  with  the 
belief,  which  is  parallel  to  almost  all  else  that  wc  knov  of  the  work* 
ing  of  God,  whether  in  nature  or  in  grace,  that  the  Christian  com- 
xnnnities  hare  a  free  right  of  organization,  that  different  forms  of 
organisation  bare  been  developed  by  the  force  of  circnmstanoes  as 
the  ages  have  gone  on,  and  that  the  forms  of  organiaation  which 
anrrire  are  surriraU  of  the  fittest^  aud  thereby  part  of  the  moral 
government  of  God. 

Howix  Hatch. 
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PEASANT  PROPRIETORS  IN  IRELAND. 


IT  sccmB  geucraUy  admitted  th&t  it  vould  be  desirable  to  fjictliule 
the  acquisition  uf  their  hohliiigs  by  tenants  in  Ireland.  Before, 
however,  any  steps  are  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  coniiider  whether 
these  facilities  should  be  given,  irith  a  view  of  providing  a  market  for 
encumbered  estates,  or  whetlier  the  object  ought  to  be  to  turn 
IrcJaud"^  for  the  most  part,  into  a  country  of  pca»aut  properties. 

A  few  cons  id  c  ration  a  on  the  real  cause  of  the  Iriab  agrarian 
difUculty  may  be  welcome  to  those  who  take  an  intercat  in  this 
question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  bear  constantly  in  xnind  that 
it  was  only  in  IfiOa  that  the  illi'gnlity  of  the  native  Irish  tenures  of 
land  was  affirmed,  that  tribal  rules  of  succession  to  lauded  property 
verc  abolished,  and  that  the  English  common  law  was  declared  to  be 
in  force  in  Ireland.*  The  indillcrcuee  to  existing  rights  with  which 
this  measure  was  carried  out  haa  done  as  muclt  as  auy  other  event 
in  Irish  history,  not  excepting  repeated  co  n  B  scat  ion  s^  to  bring  ahonl 
the  agrnriau  difl^culty.  L'ndcr  the  tribal  system  the  clan  had  a 
vested  interest  in  the  soil ;  wlien,  therefore,  it  waa  assumed  that  the 
land  was  the  alisolute  property  of  the  chief,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  deprived  of  proprietary  rights.  Undoubtedly  it  wai 
necessary  to  reform  the  a''cliaic  laud  system  then  prerailing  ia 
Ireland ;  but  care  should  have  been  taken  to  elfcct  a  compoaitioa  of 
the  complicated  rights  of  chiefs  and  clansmen.  No  effort  of  the 
kind  was  made ;  gross  injustice  was  coiu^cqiiently  done  to  the 
clansmen,  and  the  seeds  were  aown  of  lasting  discontent.  This 
reform,  moreover,  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  planta- 
tion of  Ulster,  and  the  era  of  intermittent  conFiscation  began. 

•  In  HilMj  Tcnn,  3rd  Junes  L     See  "Sir  JoHn  Dariea"  K«iK)rt«,"  p.  4a 
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In  consequence  of  the  outlawry  of  some  great  UUter  nobles,  an 
area  of  two  millions  of  acres,  comprising  the  six  counties  of  Donegal, 
Londonderry,  T3rrone,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  escheated  to 
the  Crown.  It  was  determined  to  plant  this  territory  with  iDnglisU 
and  Scotch  settlers.  But,  whatever  may  have  bceu  the  guilt  of  tho 
Iwdsj  the  clansmen  bad  done  nothiog  to  forfeit  their  proprietary 
rights  ill  the  soil.  Nevertheless,  iu  cousequenee  of  the  decision  of 
16U5,  these  rights  were  entirely  ignored.  The  clannmen  were  driven 
from  their  old  homes.  Tliey  were,  it  is  true,  promised  land  to  be 
selected  for  them  by  agents  of  the  Goverumcnt;  but  the  laud  in 
which  they  possessed  a  clear  and  definite  estate  was  handed  over  to 
strangers.  Although  their  deepest  feelings  were  hurt,  and  their 
most  cherished  traditions  disregarded,  ncrertheless  they  would  in 
time  have  condoned  this  high-handed  action  if  authority  had  shown 
them  that  it  would  respect  the  rights  of  property  in  future.  Instead 
of  doing  so  it  acted  in  sueh  a  way  as  tu  convince  the  people  that  the 
aettlcd  policy  of  the   State   was  to   deprive  the   Irish  race   of  all 

I  property  in  the  land.  The  promise  of  com|)cnsation  to  dispo«sesscd 
clansmen  was  uot  always  fulfilled.  In  many  cases  they  were 
deprived    of  their  lands    without  any  mcaus    of  subsistence   being 

I  assigned  to  them.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  clansmen  were 
treated.  Persons  called  Discoverers  then  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
vbo  received  commitisions  to  inquire  into  defective  titles  of  landlords. 

[  In  a  country  where  an  archaic  system  uf  laud  tenure  bad  only  just 
been  aliulished,  and  where  tribal  wars  and  other  circumstances  had 
done  mueh  to  coul'uac  titles,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  landlords 
always  to  produce  overwhelming  evidence  of  title.  If,  however,  the 
slightest  technical  flaw  in  this  evidence  was  discovered,  the  estate 
was  adjudged  to  the  Cruwn,  and  the  owner  received  it  back  on 
paying  a  heavy  fine  or  a  high  quit-rent,  or  it  was  given  to  some 
favourite  of  the  Government,  or  some  discoverer  as  a  reward  for  bis 
cfScicucy.     This   policy  could  only  cud    in   one   way.     The  people 

:  vere  exasperated  beyond  endurance.  The  impoverished  lords  and 
foreign  intriguers  excited  their  wildest  and  most  angry  passions,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  22ud  of  October,  1641,  the  great  Irish  rebellion 
broke  out. 

The  struggle  lasted  eleven  years.  Lord  Clare  described  it  in  his 
great  speech  on  the  Union  as  a  war  of  extermination.  Sir  W.  Petty* 
calculated  that,  out  of  a  population  of  l,4titi,000,  as  many  aa 
d6;000  [Krished  by  the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famiue.  When 
tranquillity  was  restored,  almost  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  Irish 
in  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leiusler,  and  Munster  was  confiscated ; 
and  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
depopulated  and  laid  waste  in  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  vas 

*  (^ooicd  by  Lccky,  "  Hiitotj  of  Eogljwd."  voJ.  ii.  p.  ITS. 
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selected  by  Cromwell  as  the  future  home  of  the  dUinherited 
race.* 

The  priuciplcs  on  which  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell  rested  were 
capable  of  so  wide  an  application  that  hardly  any  one  could  escape. 
In  the  first  placcj  all  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion 
before  November,  IGI^,  or  who  had  in  any  way  assisted  the  rebel* 
before  that  date,  and  aUo  some  hundred  persons  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Ireland,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  to  the  absolute 
loss  of  their  properties.  Secondly,  all  landowners  who  had  at  any 
time  fought  cither  for  the  rebels  or  for  the  King  against  the  Parlia- 
ment were  to  lose  their  estates,  but  to  receive  one-third  of  their 
value  in  CunDuuglit  laud.  Lastly,  Catholics  who  had  never  resisted 
the  Parliament,  but  who  had  not  taken  the  Parliamentary  side,  were 
to  be  deprived  of  their  estates,  but  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  value 
in  Connaught.  The  disinherited  people  were  ordered  to  retire  to 
Conuaught  by  a  certain  day,  and  were  forbidden  to  rccross  the 
SIiHiuiou  on  pain  of  death.  This  sentence  was  rigidly  enforced  until 
the  Restoration.  With  the  return  of  the  lloyal  family,  matters 
mended  a  little,  but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the 
gross  injustice  which  bad  been  done  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
confiscated  land  had  been  given  either  to  the  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  Kepublicau  army,  in  satisfaction  for  arrears  of  pay,  or  it  was 
held  by  persons  iu  payment  for  money  which  they  had  advanced  with 
the  Aoyal  sanction  to  the  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  insor- 
rectiou.  It  would,  of  courser,  have  been  a  gross  injustice  to  have 
disregarded  their  interests.  At  ihe  same  time  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  defend  the  Act  of  Settlement  aud  Explanation  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  satisfy  the  various  claims  to  Irish  land.  This  Act  simply 
disturbed  the  Crotnwcltiau  iiettlement ;  it  did  little  or  nothing  to 
rectify  the  high-hauded  wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated  under 
the  Protector's  rule.  Thousands  of  the  old  Irish  proprietors,  who 
had  been  dispossessed  fur  their  attachment  to  the  Knglish  Crown,  had 
their  claims  to  compensation  disallowed,  and  were  excluded  for  ever 
from  their  old  possessions  ;  aud  no  less  than  7,800,000  acres  of  laud 
were  set  out  under  this  Act  to  a  number  of  English  adventurers,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  i8land.t 

When  James  11.  came  to  the  throne,  the  Irish  hoped  to  regain 
some  of  their  aucient  power,  and  at  the  Bevolution  they  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  recover  it.  They  were  again  defeated,  and  there 
was  a  fresh  coufiscatioa  of  more  than  a  million  acres  of  land,  gf  an 
annual  value  of  over  j£200,00().J  This  property  was  sold  to  defray 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  during  the  war,  aud  a  new  set 


*  Fcr  ft  deftcri[)Lion  of  Oinnaught  at  thiJ  tinio  lee  Presdergatt,  "  CromwolliiLQ  Settle- 
nwnt."  p.  47,  ec  uq. 
t  l«rd  Clare,  "  Speech  on  tlie  Union,"  p.  19.  %  Ibid,  p.  20. 
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of  adventurers  were  introdnced  iuto  the  country.  This  was  the  last 
of  the  wholesale  confiscations.  "It  was,  to  say  the  truth/'  Burke 
wrote,  "not  a  revolution,  but  a  conquest."  During  the  seventeenth 
century  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  country  had  been  confiscated 
twice  and  tliree  times  over.  So  that,  as  Lord  Clare  remarked,  the 
situation  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the  accewion  of  Anno  stands  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  the  iuliabited  world. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  peual  laws  ag-ainst  the  Catholics 
intensified  still  more  the  agrarian  difficulty.*  Under  this  system  no 
Catholic  could  buy  or  inherit  laud  from  a  Protestant  He  could  not 
hold  a  lease  for  more  thau  thirty-one  years,  or  any  lease  under 
■which  his  profits  exceeded  one-third  of  his  rent.  If  he  bought  land 
from  a  Protestant,  the  first  Protestant  who  informed  against  him 
became  the  proprietor.  The  few  Catholic  landlords  whose  estates 
had  not  been  conliscated  were  not  permitted  to  bequeath  land;  and, 
with  a  view  of  de^itroying  the  social  position  of  the  Catholic  aris- 
tocracy, the  landed  estate  of  a  Catholic  landlord  was  dirided  equally 
among  his  sons,  unless  the  eldest  became  a  Protestant,  in  which  case 
he  took  the  wiiule  estate.  If  a  grown-up  sou  became  a  Protestant, 
he  could  force  his  father  to  produce  the  title  deeds  of  his  estate,  to 
declare  its  value  upou  oath,  and  the  Chancellor  had  power  to  confer 
as  much  of  it  as  he  pleased  upou  the  son.  Of  course,  the  result  of 
all  this  was  to  sow  discord  and  insubordination  in  families,  to  create 
a  motley  crew  of  miscreants  who  preyed  upou  property,  and  to 
intensify  the  antagoiusm  between  classes.  This  antagonism  was 
farther  developed  by  economic  causes.  In  1739  a  cattle  plague 
broke  out  in  Holstciu,  spread  rapidly  over  Germany  and  Holland, 
and  finally  extended  to  England.  The  price  of  cattle  rose  consider- 
ably, and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  pasture  land 
in  Ireland  Mas  exempted  from  tithes,  led  to  the  wholesale  eviction 
of  small  tenants^  and  the  consolidation  of  their  holdings  into  large 
grazing  farms.  These  evictions  produced  intense  exasperation  aud 
induced  the  peasantry  to  band  together  in  secret  combinations,  which, 
under  the  designation  of  Whiteboys,  Rihbonmen,  Rockites,  Threshers 
and  Carders,  Terry-Alts,  Starlighters,  Moonlighters,  and  other  vagrant 
names,  have  since  then  from  time  to  time  thrown  the  country  into 
a  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 

The  various  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Irish  agrarian  difficulty 
made  during  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
want  of  consistency.  Within  the  last  five-and-thirty  years  there 
have  hccu  four  Irish  Land  Bills,  each  |>asscd  by  a  Liberal 
Government,  and  each  was  considered  at  the  time  it  passed  to 
be   the    true    remedy    for    the    ills    of  Ireland.     These  were  the 

*  Tli«  Ibt  r>f  the  nrincip«l  ptrnKl  Uws  againvt  the  Catholics  vitl  be  (otuid  io  htdty 
*'  Hietoiy  of  Koglaod,^'  toI.  i.  p.  2M,  et  ttq. 
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Encumbered  EsUtes  Act,  tbe  Act  of  18G0,  the  Act  of  1870,  tbe  Act 
of  IfcSl.  It  is  iiii}>o^sible  to  pretend  tliat  these  lavs  were  tbe  out- 
come one  of  the  other,  or  that  they  can  be  regarded  as  cxpreMiouaof 
a  consisteut  policy. 

The  Eacumbered  Estates  Act  disregarded  in  the  most  nithlm 
maauer  existing  interests  and  settlements.  Its  effect  wan  to  plant  a 
new  set  of  adventurers  on  Irish  soil,  who  ignored  all  the  old  customs 
which  had  done  something  to  mitigate  the  exasperation  of  the  people. 
The  Act  of  18G0  went  a  step  further.  It  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
last  remnant  of  the  old  land  customs,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
law  of  contract  almost  as  rigid  as  that  which  prevails  in  fraucc,  and 
stricter  than  the  English  law.  The  Act  of  1870  was  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  children  and  representatives  of  the  old  clanuneQ  by 
ItardentDg  into  positive  law  the  practices  which  still  lingered  OD  un- 
sold ancestral  estates.  The  Act  of  1881  prorecded  further  in  this 
direction,  and  endeavoured  to  solve  the  agrarian  difficulty  by  restoring 
to  the  tenantry  all  over  Ireland  the  old  custom  which  obtained  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  alone  the  force  of  law.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881  have  placed  the  tenant-farmers  ul*  Ireland  iu 
a  position  infinitely  better  than  that  occupied  by  tbe  hirer  of  land  la 
any  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  Nevertheless,  further  legislatioa 
is  absolutely  necessary  iu  order  to  bring  to  a  close  those  intcrmitteut 
agrarian  Tcvolutlous,  first  begun  by  Sir  John  Davis  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1605,  and  which  have  been  perpetually  recurring  for  tbe 
last  280  years.  These  revolutions  have  completely  unsettled  tbe 
peasant-miud  with  respect  to  property  in  land,  and  the  injnsticc 
they  have  wrought,  at  one  time  to  the  landlords  and  at  another 
to  the  tenants,  is  kept  fresh  iu  the  memory  of  the  Irishman  by 
many  circumstances  of  bis  daily  life.  There  has  not  been  a  sio^e 
agitation  iu  Ireland  of  which  the  propelling  power  has  not  been  the 
desire  of  the  peasant  to  become  possessi;d  of  the  land.  The  struggle 
for  Catholic  emancipation  was  no  exception.  During  tbe  height  of 
that  struggle  a  very  keen  observer.  Prince  Piieklcr-Muskau,  travelled 
in  Ireland.  He  associated  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  He 
stayed  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  with  some  of  the  great  nobtUtr. 
He  was  the  guest  of  semi- barbarous  8([uircen9,  uf  Catholic  priests, 
and  of  fanatical  Orangemen.  The  circumstance  of  his  bciug  s 
foreigner  induced  these  persons  to  speak  more  freely  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  He  went,  among  other  places,  to  Dprrrnane, 
and  one  day,  riding  with  O'Counell,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  real  enthusiasm  for  emancipation  was  not  so  much  because  it 
would  render  Catholic  gentlemen  eligible  for  the  public  service,  aad 
open  to  Catholics  the  prizes  of  the  Bar,  as  because  it  was  a  breach  ia 
tbe  citadel  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  in 
agrarian  settlementj  which  the  people  longed  to  overthrow.    O'Connell 
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UDwiUingly  admitted  the  justice  of  the  ohscrvation.*  Tbe  hope  of 
getting  the  land  from  an  Irish  Parliament  was  at  tbe  bottom  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Repeal  movement,  and  of  whatever  sympathy  the 
pcasaut  had  with  the  Young  Lruland  party.  The  Phoenix  conspiracy 
of  I8j9,  the  Fenian  conspiracy  of  1865-7,  were  so  far  supported  by 
the  peasant  as  tliey  seemed  more  or  lesa  likely  to  obtain  for  him  the 
ponscssiou  uf  the  »uil.  Just  about  18G0  there  wait  a  rcry  widespread 
notion  among  the  peasantry  in  Kerry  that  war  might  break  out 
between  England  aud  France.  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 
They  all  hoped  the  French  might  land  in  Ireland.  "  What  good 
wonld  that  do  yon  ?  "  said  Bishop  Moriarty  one  day  to  a  peasant  who 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  French  iuvasion  ;  "  they  would  drive  off  your 
cattlt;,  and  they  would  take  your  hay  for  their  horses."'  "  What 
matter,  my  lord  ?  "  was  the  reply,  "  they  would  give  us  the  laud." 
That  the  desire  of  the  farmer  to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding  on 
as  cheap  terms  as  he  can  is  the  real  strength  of  recent  Irish  move- 
ments, few,  I  suppose,  now  doubt,  and  nothing  better  characterizes 
the  present  stale  of  things  tlian  Lord  Clare's  comparison  of  the  Irish 
gentry  to  a  garrison  hemmed  in  by  enemies  brooding  over  their  dis- 
contents iu  sullen  indignation. 

If  the  object  of  statesmen  be  to  win  the  peasant  from  passive  or 
active  sympathy  with  revolution,  they  clearly  ought  to  aim  at  placing 
him  in  such  a  poitition  that  be  has  nothing  to  hope  from  revolu- 
tionary change.  Now,  the  first  act  of  an  Irish  Convention  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  declare  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  the  owners. 
Give  the  Irish  tenaut  the  certainty  that  if  be  only  complies  with 
some  fixed,  anil  not  very  onerous  obligations,  bis  holding  will  belong 
absolutely  to  him,  and  every  year  that  passes  over  will  leave  him  less 
disposed  to  sympathize  with  sedition,  and  more  and  more  to  realize 
that  he  has  no  interest  in  disorder. 

Before  suggesting  how  this  can  be  accomplished,  I  propose  to 
glance  rapidly  at  tbe  legislation  of  other  countries. 

With  the  exception  of  Norway,  wliere  the  peasant  never  ceased  to 
be  the  de  facto  owner  of  the  soil,  there  has  hardly  been  a  State  on 
tbe  Continent  where  laws  have  not  been  made  to  establish  a  free 
peasant  proprietary.  As  long  ago  as  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Republics  of  Bologna,  Treviso,  and  Florence  made  the  peasants 
absolute  owners  of  the  land  they  occupied,  under  conditions  which 
iuvolvcd  compensation  to  the  landlords.  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic, 
promulgated  au  agrarian  law  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit  for  Aragoa 
and  Catalonia  iu  II^G.  I  cannot  here  refer  at  any  length  to  these 
examples.  But  those  who  may  desire  to  investigate  them  will  find 
them  described  in  ^fuz«:i,  "Annali  della  Citt^  dc  Bulogua  della  sua 
Origiue  al  1790;  "  Muratori,  "  Antiquitates  Italics,"  vol.  xii. ;  Lastri, 

*  "  Briefe  fiinee  Verstorbenen." 
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"  L'  Osservatore  Fiorcutino  augli  Kdifizi   della  sua   Patria ; "  and 
9anta,  "  Analcs  dc  la  Coroaa  de  Aragon/'  vol.  ir. 

The  crila  of  dual  ownership  in  the  soil,  and  the  bitter  feelings 
between  classes^  which  a  complicated  system  of  laud  teaurc  engea- 
derSj  intensifies,  and  dcTclops,  is  written  so  largely  in  the  black  and 
bloody  characters  of  the  French  Revolution  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  cTcry  scriou* 
French  writer  pointed  oat  the  necessity  of  removing  the  ill-feeling 
between  noble  and  peasant,  which  was  kept  up  by  their  perpetual  law- 
suits on  the  subject  of  land.  Those  in  high  places,  however,  went  on 
living  in  their  fool's  paradise.  A\*hen  Boncerf  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  which  hud  fur  its  main  object  the  simplification  of  tenure, 
he  narrowly  escaped  iraprisonraent.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
publication  of  his  book  "  Les  Incov^uiens  des  Droits  feodaux ''  was 
not  without  influence  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  Tnrgot, 
and  with  the  fall  of  that  Minister  the  last  hopes  of  an  equitable  and 
peaceful  settlement  disappeared.  Thirteen  years  followed,  during 
which  various  considerable  reforms  were  made ;  but,  as  none  of  them 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  they  simply  intensified  discontent.  At 
Jut  in  August,  1789,  and  again  in  October,  1791,  two  laws  ware 
passed  by  the  Constituantc  and  the  Legislative,  to  disentangle 
property  in  land,  and  to  compensate  for  acquired  rights  which  tad 
to  be  abolished.  But  it  was  too  late.  Authority  had  slipped  from 
the  executive,  and  reform  could  not  make  itself  felt  dnring  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution.  Anarchy  ran  riot.  The  ch&tcaux  of 
the  nobility  were  satrkcd  and  burnt,  not  so  much  out  of  personal 
hatred  to  the  owners  as  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  muniment- 
rooms  and  obliterating  the  documentary  endence  which  the  nobles 
bad  to  rely  upon  in  their  perpetual  litigation  with  the  peasants. 
The  Conveution  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  wholesale  confis- 
cation became  the  order  of  the  day.  After  the  18th  Urumaire, 
when  Bonaparte  restored  to  France  the  blessings  of  a  civilized 
existence,  the  old  proprietors  who  acknowledged  the  A  facto 
government  had  their  properties  returned,  or  were  otherwise 
compensated.  But  the  honour  of  bringing  to  a  close  the  French 
agrarian  struggle  was  reserved  for  the  Government  of  Charles  X. 
This  was  accomplished  by  M.  dc  Villele  when,  by  his  great  scheme 
for  the  Conversion  des  Retties,  he  found  means  to  compensate 
handsomely  all  those  who  had  lost  their  properties  during  the 
Revolution. 

This  financial  scheme  is  not  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  to  warrant  any  notice  here.  The  great  abiding 
le.sson  of  French  history,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  land,  is  the  pernicious 
and  fatal  cfi'ect  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  dual  ownership  in  the 
soil.     If  wc  would  get  hints  as  to  the  best  and  most  eqaitablc  mode 
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of  gettiiig  rid  of  aucli   a   system,  we  must  turn  our  attention   to 
countries  east  of  the  Rhine. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollcrn  were  the  first  German 
sovereigns  who  gave  their  attention  to  lantl  reform.  Frederic  Lj 
under  the  influence  of  Luben  r,  WuUffen,  began  the  movement, 
and  Ihc  reigns  of  Frederic  William  I.,  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
even  of  Frederic  William  H.j  were  distinguished  by  some  useful 
agrarian  laws.  But  it  was  under  Frederic  William  III.  that 
agrarian  reforms,  of  a  great  and  searching  character,  were  carried 
out,  and  an  example  set  which  has  since  been  followed  by  almost 
every  State  in  Germany,  and  by  the  two  great  empires  of  Austria 
and  Kussia. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  this  sovereign  land  in  Prussia  was 
occupied  by  three  sorts  of  persons.  There  was  land  held  by  nobles^ 
land  held  by  peasants,  and  land  held  by  burghers.  Each  of  these 
groups  might  exchange  land  within  its  own  limits,  but  not  beyond. 
A  nobleman  could  not  acquire  peasant  or  burgher  land,  nor  could  a 
burgher  become  {HJSitessed  of  the  landed  estate  uf  a  noble  or  of  the 
holding  of  a  peasant,  nor  conld  a  peasant  buy  the  landed  property 
either  of  a  burgher  or  a  noble.  The  whole  monarchy  was  organized 
on  the  model  of  the  old  manorial  organization,  and  the  peasants  were 
bound  to  render  feudal  service  and  pay  dues  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, . 
The  peasants  differed  considerably  in  position  according  to  the  pro- 
vince in  which  they  lived,  and  thci  local  customs  which  regulated 
their  relations  to  their  lords.  They  may,  however,  be  described  with 
sufficient  accuracy  as  being  divided  into  two  classes.  One  class  held' 
by  hereditary  tenure.  Wiieu  a  peasant  belonging  to  this  category 
died,  his  eldest  son,  or  where  a  custom  similar  to  borough  English 
prevailed,  his  youngest,  took  possession  of  the  farm  and  became 
responsible  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  his  claims.  These  consisted 
of  certain  dues  in  kind  or  money,  and  the  right  to  the  labour  of  the 
owner  of  the  farm  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  The  lord  had, 
moreover,  the  right  to  send  his  cattle  to  graze  on  the  holding  of  the 
peasant.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  obliged  to  support  the  peasant 
in  misfortune,  to  supply  him  with  fuel,  aud  to  keep  his  house  and 
farm-buildings  in  repair.  The  hereditary  occupier  had  also  a  certain 
limited  right  to  graze  his  cattle  on  defined  portions  of  the  lord's 
estate. 

The  second  class  of  peasants  stood  very  much  in  the  same  general 
relations  to  their  lords  as  the  above-named  category,  but  they  did 
not  hold  by  hereditary  right.  They  lived,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Prussia  proper,  Pomerania,  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  Mark,  and  held^ 
generally  speaking,  under  lease  which  the  lord  might  renew,  or  not^ 
at  its  expiration.  He  conld  not,  however,  take  the  land  into  his 
own  hands,  or  incorporate  it  in  his  domain.     He  was  obliged  by 
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law  to  let  it  under  conditions  to  a  peasant.     It  was  pca3ant  laud, 
aod  could  only  be  lield  by  a  member  of  the  peasant  class. 

This  waa  tbe  axrariau  system  of  the  country  when  the  Peace  of 
l^it  was  signed,  and  when,  in  the  darkest  hour  in  tlie  history  of  tbe 
Prassiau  monarchy,  Freiherr  t.  Stein  was  called  from  his  home 
in  Nassau  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  connciU  of  I'Vederic 
William  III,  He  was  assisted  by  colleagues,  more  than  one  of 
whom  was  of  exceptional  genius,  and  all  of  whom  worked  with 
untiring  energy,  iu  their  various  departments,  to  restore  the 
broken  fortunes  of  the  State.  Agriculture  had  sufTcrcd  most 
severely  during  the  war,  and  Stein  was  anxious  that  those  whose 
fields  had  been  wasted,  and  whose  farm-buildings  were  destroyed, 
should  receive  some  assistance.  Subsidies,  anbventions,  and  the  like 
were  thought  of,  but  it  was  evident  that  some  more  effectual  remedy 
was  required.  Among  the  colleagues  of  Stein  there  was  a  man  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Kant  at  Kiinigsberg,  and  a  disciple  also  of 
Kraus,  the  well-known  commeutator  on  the  *'  Wealth  of  Natiom." 
This  was  Theodor  v.  Schon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sty  that, 
under  the  influence  of  such  training,  he  urged  most  strongly  that  it 
was  in  the  real  interest  of  all  that  forced  labour  should  be  abolished, 
free  trade  in  land  established,  and  all  restrictions  on  its  easy  transfer 
removed.  These  views  found  favour  with  the  King  and  the  other 
Ministers,  all  of  whom  had  been  much  influenced  by  the  teaching  of 
Adam  Smithy  and  they  were  embodied  in  the  memorable  edict  of 
1807.  Shortly  afterwards  Stein  was  driven  into  exile  by  Napoleoa, 
but  he  was  replaced  by  Hardeuberg,  and  agrarian  reform  went  on. 
In  March,  181 1,  a  decree  was  issued,  permitting  all  peasants  who  lived 
on  the  Royal  domains  to  redeem  their  dues  and  sen-ices  by  payiog 
down  in  money  twenty-five  times  their  annual  value.  This  edict  was 
followed  by  another  in  September,  which  enacted  that  all  dues  mail 
acrviecs  hitherto  paid  by  tljc  peasants  to  their  lords  should  cease  on 
certain  conditions.  These  were,  that  the  peasant  should  renounce  all 
rights  to  graze  his  cattle  ou  the  lord's  domain,  all  claims  on  the 
lord  for  fuel,  for  assistance  in  misfortune,  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  farm -buildings,  Moreover,  if  he  held  by  hereditary  tenure,  be  wis 
to  surrender  one-third  of  his  land  or  its  value^  if  for  a  fixed  period, 
one-half  of  his  land  or  iU  value,  for  the  absolute  use  and  benefit  of 
tbe  lord.  Tlie  latter  had  aright  to  demand  hia compensation  iu  laad, 
but  only  in  case  the  holding  would  stilt  remain  of  fifty  acres  or 
upwards  iu  extent.  This  edict  was  followed  by  another  in  1816, 
giving  some  further  compensation  to  the  landlords  uf  an  indirect 
kind ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  law  promulgated  in  1821,  which  enacted  tliai 
all  dues  in  kind  and  feudal  services  should  be  compulsorily  commuted 
into  money,  then  they  should  be  redeemable  by  the  paymant  of  a 
sum  amounting  to  twcnty-6ve  years'  purchase.     If  the  money  vu 
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not  paid,  the  holding  vas  subject  to  a  yearly  rent  of  4  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  amouutlug  to  twenty-fire  Tears'  purcha&e  of  the  doca.  But 
the  rent  coiild  at  anr  time  be  got  rid  of  by  paying  down  the  capital 
sum.  This  law  may  be  said  to  close  the  era  of  what  is  called  the 
Stein- Hurdcnbcrg  legislation.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  (^nestion 
of  direct  State  help  to  enable  the  peasants  to  redeem  their  charges, 
and  in  many  proTinces  they  were  so  poor,  and  so  sank  in  debt,  that 
during  the  forty  years  foUuwiug  the  legislation  of  1807  not  one  per 
cent,  out  of  more  than  eight  millions  of  persons  engaged  in  agricnl- 
ture  became  proprietors.*  A  new  departure  was  taken  in  1850,  and 
in  this  year  all  rcnt-cfaai^cs  were  made  compulsorily  redeemable, 
either  by  an  immediate  payment  of  a  capital  sum  equal  to 
eighteen  years'  purchase,  or  by  the  payment  of  4^  per  cent, 
for  fiAy-six  years  and  one  month,  or  5  per  cent,  for  forty- 
one  years  and  one  month,  on  a  capital  sum  amounting  to  twenty 
yean'  purchase  of  the  rcnt-chai^c.  The  l^ussiau  statcsmeu^  how* 
ever,  did  not  stop  here.  They  determined  to  provide  an  eflectire 
machinery  to  ensure  the  swift  and  easy  working  of  the  law,  and, 
following  the  example  which  had  already  been  set  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  they  resolred  to  establish 
land  banks.  A  bonk  was  established  in  each  province,  and  was 
carried  ou  by  a  manager  and  necessary  staff  uudcr  Goverumeut 
superrision.  The  bank  advanced  to  the  receiver  of  the  commutation 
fnnd  debentures  representing  a  capital  sum  equal  to  tweuty  years' 
purchase  of  the  rent-charge.  Tbcsu  debentures  bear  interest  at  4  per 
cent.j  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  arc  payable  halfycarly.  The 
method  by  which  the  annuity  due  by  the  occupier  of  the  soil  is  paid  is 
described  with  admirable  clearness  by  Sir  Robert  Morier  in  his  essay 
on  the  laud  tenures  of  Prussia.  The  peasant  along  with  his  rates 
and  taxes  pays  the  district  collector  every  month  one-twelfth  part  of 
the  rent,  calculated  at  5  or  i\  per  cent.,  acconling  as  he  elected  to 
free  his  property  in  forty-one  or  fifty-six  years.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  was  instantaneous.  During  the  fifteen  years  folloiving 
the  introduction  of  the  banks,  purchase-money  to  the  amount  of 
some  two  millions  sterling  had  been  paid  down.  Debentures  amount- 
ing to  cousidurably  over  twelve  millions  sterling  had  been  issued,  of 
which  nearly  one-sixth  had  already  been  liquidated.  In  18f>j  the 
banks  were  receiving  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  on  account  of 
rent,  and  that  year  very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  had  been  paid 
down  to  free  rent>chargc,  redeemable  at  six  months'  notice.t 


*  DOnnicca,  "  Uie  Liuidc»-Kaltur  Gc«etz^bitiic  PreuaienB,"  vol  iii  6ee  aUo 
"R^eeoheim  Aafbebnng  der  Lcibei^-enscliKft,'  y.  474. 

t  SoeLetteaad  Roane,  "  Lawlc*  Kulbiir  i>i-«c>Ugobtm|t  (let  PreuwiKbcn  .StMit« : "  Mr. 
Tloiiry  Dix  Mutton's  puaphl«t,  "  L'riis»ifin  ]jata  Teaure  Koforms,*'  and  .Sir  Uob«rt 
Morfer'ft  «iMiy  on  "  The  Agranan  LegtsUtiun  in  I'rusua  aluhng  the  Present  Century," 
pttUilbed  by  kha  Cobden  dub. 
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Tlie  flfirariaii  development  of  the  other  German  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Meckleiiburgj  where  the  old  state  of  things  still  coii- 
liuues,  has  been  so  similar  to  that  of  Prussia  that  I  need  not  describe 
it  in  detail.  It  nmy  be  nell,  liowcver,  to  say  a  word  about  Bavaria, 
l)ccause  of  its  importance  as  being;,  after  Prussia,  the  most  important 
and  powerful  of  the  coufetleratc  States  of  the  new  CJcrman  Empire. 

Prei-ions  to  1S48  the  Bavarian  peasant  held  his  land  under  one  of 
four  kinds  of  tenure.  These  were  called  Erbrecht,  LeOrreckt, 
Frehtift,  and  Neusttft.  If  he  lield  under  Erbrecht,  his  heir  suc- 
ceeded on  paying  a  fine  to  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  if  by  Lcibrfcht,  the 
tenancy  was  determined  on  his  death.  In  the  case  of  Seiistiftf  the 
farmer  forfeited  his  occupation -right  when  the  manor  nhauged  hands. 
Those  who  held  by  Frehii/t  were  tenants  at  will,  but  they  couM  not 
be  deprived  of  their  holdiiigs  without  full  compensation  for  iraprove- 
meuts  and  receiving  back  the  fine  which  all  tenauts  had  to  pay  on 
coming  into  possession.  All  these  peasants  had  to  render  scrrieca 
and  pay  dues  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Generally  speaking,  they  were 
quite  necurc  in  their  holdings,  and  many  farms  in  Bavaria  haie  been 
occupied  by  the  same  family  for  several  centuries.  A  short  time, 
however,  previous  to  1848,  some  lords  began  to  refuse  renewal  as  the 
holdings  fell  in,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  friction 
produce<l  by  the  whole  system,  produced  very  serious  agrarian  trouble. 
To  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  State  stepped  in  and  uflercd 
any  lord  who  wished  to  surrender  his  estate  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 
His  dues  were  commuted  into  mouey,  and  to  this  was  added  an 
amount  equal  to  treble  the  fine  which  he  could  claim  on  farms  held 
under  Erbrecht  and  Frrisfffl,  and  double  the  fine  he  would  be  en- 
titled to  in  cases"  of  farms  held  under  Leihrecht  and  Neuatifl.  The 
State  then  gave  the  lord  twenty  times  this  total  sum  in  special 
securities  bearing  interest  at  l  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  redeemable  at  par.  An  ilhistratioii  will  show  how  this 
worked.  Snppose  a  lord  had  an  estate  consistiug  of  four  farms,  each 
held  by  one  of  the  four  kiuds  of  tenure,  paying  him  dues  to  the 
amount  of  .£!100  a-ycar  each,  and  narh  subject  to  a  fine  of  .£20 
when  possession  had  to  be  renewed.  The  lord  wonld  receive  jC60  m 
ihe  value  of  the  fines  on  the  two  farms  held  under  Erbrecht  and 
Leibrecht,  and  .£40  as  the  value  of  Ihe  fines  on  the  other  two.  So 
that  the  total  value  of  the  fines  on  his  estate  would  be  estimated  at 
.£:>{)0.  That  .£200  was  therefore  added  to  hia  yearly  rent  of  £400. 
and  he  then  received  debentures  equal  to  a  capital  snm  of  twenty 
times  the  total  amount — that  is  to  say,  £12,000.  To  meet  the 
intereatj  and  to  provide  a  fund  to  extinguish  the  debentures,  a  rent- 
charge  was  imposed  on  the  holdiDgs,  and  a  certain  number  of  deben- 
tures are  paid  off  every  year.  The  whole  business  will  be  wound  up 
in  about  seventy-two  years  from  1848. 
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e  Austrian  agrariuu  Icgislatiou  is  very  similar,  and  requires  hardly 
auy  special  remark.  There  if,  however,  tbis  diU'creuce,  which  may  be 
noted.  It  made  the  province  partly  rcspousiblc  for  the  claims  of 
the  laudlorda.  \Vhcii  the  value  of  their  rigUla  was  determined,  the 
State  undertook  to  pay  oDc-half  the  sum  iu  5  per  ccut.  bonds ;  tho 
remaining  half  is  assessed  as  a  sur-tai  on  the  lucal  taxation  of  each 
province. 

The  abolition  of  scrf&ge  iu  Russia  is  the  last  great  cveut  in  the 
agrarian  history  of  Europe.  Tliis  institution  iu  Kusaia  did  not,  as 
iu  other  countries,  originate  in  conquest ;  it  arose  from  the  direct  actiou 
of  the  sovercigus.  It  was  lirst  legalized  by  Boris  Gudiinuw  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  did  not  exist  in  Little  Jiussia  or 
Lithuania  till  the  reign  of  Catherine  ]I.  So  that  when  it  was  abol- 
ished in  18til,  there  were  men  alive  who  could  remember  its  intro- 
duction into  some  parts  of  the  country.  Three  kinds  of  estates 
existed  in  Unssia  in  1861.  There  were  those  which  the  proprietor 
cnllivated  hlmseli,  by  means  of  the  forced  labour  of  liia  serfs.  Then 
there  were  estates  on  wLich  (here  were  more  serfs  than  the  owner 
could  employ.  Under  these  circumstances,  be  allowed  tliera  to  go 
and  work  where  they  pleased,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  fixed 
yearly  sum.  Lastly,  there  were  estates  which  the  proprietor  did  not 
cultivate  himself.     In  this  case   he  arranged   with  the  commune  to 

»farm  his  land,  and  he  treated  all  his  serfs  like  the  sui>ernunicraries 
on  the  second  class  of  estates.  In  1S61  the  serfs  were  declared 
j>ersonally  free,  and  it  was  also  cousidcred  necessary  for  high  reasons 
of  public  policy  that  they  should  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 
This  land  was  taken  from  the  proprietors,  but  a  yearly  aum  had  to  be 
paid  for  it,  for  which  the  commune  was  made  responsible.  The  State, 
-  Jiowcvcr,  on  its  side,  agreed  to  assist  the  commune.  It  was  arranged 
P  that  the  purchase- money  might  be  capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  State  should  hand  over  to  the  landlord  four-fit'ths  of  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  commune  the  other  one-fifth.  If  the  commune 
refused  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  then  the  proprietor  might 
demand  what  was  called  obligatory  redemption.  This  consisted  in  his 
Jigreeiug  to  accept  the  four-fifths  advauced  by  tljc  State  as  payment 
in  full  ;  then  the  matter  was  arranged,  whether  the  peasants  liked  it 
or  not,  aud  they  have  to  pay  the  Goverument  a  sufhcient  sum  to 
meet  the  interest  and  extinguish  tJje  capital  in  fifty  years.* 

The  question  now  arises,  ^Vhat  lessons  may  be  derived  from  this 
foreign  legislation  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  problem  V  Many  persons^ 
Mithout,  perhaps,  sufficient  consideration,  urge  the  formation  of  a 
Ijauk  on  the  model  of  the  German  land   banks.     The  attraction  of 

*  Se«  \V&11k:«,  "  Uunift:  "  Loroy-Heuilieu,  "  L' Empire  de«  Tzan;"  Bernbardi, 
"GcsL'kichte  Iltiaalanrls ;  "  anil  a  vcrv  euutative  woix  liy  the  Iut-naint.-d  writer, 
**  Vermeil  finer  Kritik  der  Grflode  ate  itlr  groues  lud  klciaea  Onuuletf;rtitliu&i 
angrfitliit  werden." 
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tbis  plan,  h  that  it  seems  to  provide  at  the  Rame  time  an  effective 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  State  and  the  peasantry.  But  the  value  of  the 
bank  as  an  intermediary  may  be  easily  overrated.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  really  idle  tu  hope  that  an  Irish  laud  bank  can  carry  on  any 
operations  -worth  talking  of  without  a  State  guarantee.  The  success 
of  the  German  banks  rested  on  the  fact  that  all  their  obligations  were 
guaranteed  by  the  State.  But  if  the  State  gives  a  guarantee,  or 
advances  money  to  any  extent,  it  surely  must  have  efficient  control 
over  the  operations  of  the  bank.  Tndecil,  it  will  be  drircu  practi- 
cally to  take  over  the  management.  To  imagine,  therefore,  that  a 
bank  of  the  kind  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent body,  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Government  and 
the  people,  is  a  grave  delusion. 

Neither  would  the  establishment  of  a  bank  by  itself  provide  an 
effective  machinery  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  This 
will  be  evident  if  the  nature  of  the  difficuUica  which  now  affect  the 
transfer  of  land  be  cousidcred.  As  long  as  an  efficient  system  of 
registration  of  title  is  not  introduced  into  Ireland,  there  can  be  no 
deallugs  in  small  quantities  of  land  on  any  considerable  scale.  There 
arc  incidents  connected  with  our  present  system  of  land  tenure  which 
practically  prohibit  transfer.  It  frequently  hapi)ciis  that  the  apparent 
owner  of  the  land  has  very  little  interest  in  the  property.  He  may 
be  a  trustee,  administering  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  he  may  be, 
and  on  large  estates  he  generally  is,  a  tenant  for  life.  A  few  years 
ago  a  tenant  for  life,  or  limited  owner,  as  he  was  called,  had  no  power 
to  sell.  Now  he  has,  and  I  will  suppose  he  has  got  over  diflicaltiea 
and  sold  his  land  to  his  tenants.  The  question  arises,  "What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  purchase- money  ?  The  limited  owner  has  only  the 
right  to  the  n»e  of  it  for  life.  All  the  encumbrancers  must  be 
satisfied,  and  the  interests  of  children  secured,  before  the  estate  can 
be  transferred  to  the  teuauts.  The  money  would  have  to  be  paid 
into  conrt,  and  it  might  take  years  to  wind  up  the  transaction.  In 
the  meantime  every  application  for  payment  of  interest  or  principal 
would  involve  expense.  Counsel  would  have  to  be  employed,  title* 
investigated,  affidavits  sworn,  and  various  payments  made.  The 
expense  of  this  jndicial  proceeding  would  prevent  any  conversion  of 
settled  estates  into  peasant  properties.  Tlie  eatablisbmcut  of  a  land 
bank  would  have  no  effect  whatever  in  mitigating  this  expense,  and 
thereby  removing  the  difficulty. 

The  easiest  and  simplest  plan  would  be  to  appoint  a  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  large  tracts  of  Irish  land  into  peasant 
properties.  The  Commission  should'  have  power  to  divide  Ireland 
into  districts  for  the  purposes  of  registration  of  title,  and  to  decide 
by  what  assistant  registrar,  ofiicers,  and    servants  the  registration  in 
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eacli  district  sbonM  be  conducted.  They  should  also  have  power  to  buy 
the  estate  of  any  landlord  who  offered  to  sell  it  to  thenij  and  to  pay 
for  it  in  debentures  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  amounting 
to  tweuty-two  years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rcut 

Ou  the  sale  being  effected,  the  holding  of  the  tenant  should  vest 
ipso  facto  with  a  parliamentary  title  in  the  tenant,  and  the  purchase- 
moncr  should  be  distril)utcd  admiuistrattvely  by  the  Laud  Purchase 
Commission.  This  could  be  done  by  the  Commission  much  more 
cheaply  than  by  a  Court,  A  Court  would  have  to  satisfy  itself  as  to 
the  absolute  truth  of  eveiy  fact  before  it  could  take  any  step.  A 
Commission  acting  administratively  would  avoid  a  large  amount  of 
expense  necessarily  incurred  to  obtain  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  Court. 

From  the  moment  the  holding  was  vested  in  the  tenant,  he  might 
be  fairly  asked  to  pay  an  annuity  for  the  period  of  fifty-six  ycara 
of  such  an  amount  as  would  he  ei^tial  to  4^  per  cent,  on  tweuty-two 
years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent.  An,  illustration  wiU  show  how 
this  arrangement  would  work.  Suppose  A.  has  a  farm  which  B. 
occupies,  paying  for  it  a  judicial  rent  of  iSlOO  a-year.  A.  sells  that 
farm  to  the  Commission,  and  receives  for  it  .t2,20*}  in  debentures, 
the  interest  of  which  amounts  to  j£88  a-ycar.  When  the  sale  was 
made,  B.  would  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  farm  subject  to  a 
rent  annuity  of  jfiy'J,  or  1  per  cent,  less  than  his  judicial  rent,  which 
would  expire  iu  fifty-six  years. 

Supposing  that  in  all  cases  the  rent  annuity  were  punctually  paid, 
there  would  be  no  dilliculty  iu  meeting  the  interest  on  tfao  land 
debentures.  But  although  the  universal  experience  on  the  Coutineut 
entitles  us  to  hope  there  would  bo  no  ultimate  loss,  stiil  a  contingent 
loss  must  be  prorided  for  and  provision  made  to  meet  it.  How  is 
this  to  be  done  ?  There  is  a  tax  now  paid  by  England  from  which 
Ireland  is  excmptctl.  This  is  the  inhabited -house  tax.  It  was  paid 
by  Ireland  up  to  the  year  1825,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  it  should  be  re-imposed  for  a  sjiecial  Irish  purpose. 
Considering,  howe\'cr,  the  small  number  of  Irish  houses  of  the  better 
class,  and  that  good  houses  arc  the  first  signs  of  the  upward  move- 
ment from  barbarism  to  civilization,  it  would  hardly  he  politic  to 
impose  a  tax  which  might  hinder  the  improvement  of  dwelling- 
houses.  This  remark  docs  not,  liowcvcr,  apply  to  messuages  and 
tenements.  The  anTiital  value  of  messuages  and  tenements  assessed 
for  income-tax  in  Ireland  is  £3,263,4^0.  A  very  small  tax — 
so  small  as  to  lie  a  hardship  to  uo  one — put  on  their  value 
vould  produce  the  nucleus  of  a  guarantee  fund.  This  fund 
should  be  vested  in  trustees,  and,  if  it  were  not  required  for 
certain  strictly  defined  purposes  conncetc<l  with  the  extinction 
of  debentures  or  meeting   interest  due  upon    them,   it  should  be 
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employcti  for  the  purpose  of  foaudiog  agricultuial  schools  througH- 
out  the  country. 

Of  course  various  inducements  could  be  given  the  tenant  to  fine 
ilowu  the  annuity,  and  even  to  extinguish  it.  Regulations  might 
also  be  made  with  a  view  of  moving  the  existing  banks  to  assist  him 
in  so  doing,  and  thereby  becoming  themselves  directly  interested  iq 
the  agrarian  settlement  of  the  country. 
,,Thc  return  of  eonfidcucc  in  Ireland  would,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  he 
followed  by  the  investment  of  peasant  money  in  land  debentiires. 
The  experience  of  the  Continent  shows  that  everywhere  this  kind  of 
security  has  a  peculiar  attracttuu  for  the  peasant ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  this  would  also  I>c  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  peasant  money  is  now  idle  or  bringing  in  only  1  per 
cent.  The  great  body  of  the  people  would  thereby  become  at  once 
interested  on  the  ttide  of  order^  and  in  the  payment  of  the  rent 
annuity.  As  for  the  farmer,  he  would  know  very  well  that  every 
year  increased  the  value  of  his  property,  and  he  would  be  anything 
-but  disposed  to  risk  its  loss  by  not  meeting  his  obligations.  If  he 
•  did  default,  the  rent  annuity  should  be  recoverable  by  a  simple 
proceeding  analogous  to  action  in  bankruptcy.  This  would  be  of 
itself  a  most  useful  reform. 

With  regard  to  tlic  collection  of  the  real  annuity,  the  wisest  thing 
would  be  to  allow  the  Commission  to  collect  it  as  might  seem 
desirable  according  to  local  circutustances. 

It  will  he  observed  that  I  du  not  recommend  any  attempt  to  get  a 
■local  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  rent  annuities.  I  feel  certain  it 
vould  be  a  mistake.  The  precedents  of  llussia  and  of  Austria  do 
-not  apply.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  strong  executive  which  can 
■bring  au  amount  of  pressure  on  local  authorities  unknown  to  us. 
"With  regard  to  Austria,  the  great  nobility  are  all-powerful  in  the 
provincial  Diets,  and  there  never  was  in  Austria  anything  of  that 
bitterness  between  classes  which  exists  in  Ireland.  Any  attempt  to 
get  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  annuities  from  the 
Irish  Boards  of  Guardians,  dr  other  local  bodies,  would  lead  to  end- 
less discussion,  increase  friction,  and,  as  everybody  who  knows 
the  country  is  well  aware,  would  be  really  worthless  as  a  guarantee. 

It  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity  for  tlic  pacification  of  Ireland  to 
reduce  the  friction  in  the  working  of  laws  which  is  caused  by  the 
antagonism  of  classes.  Men  are  loyal  in  proportion  as  they  cuter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  political  system  under  which  they  live.  They 
never  will  do  this  if  laws  arc  not  simple,  and  do  not  work  with 
smoothness  and  case.  Complex  legislation  produces  uncertainty, 
doubt,  and  discontent.  If  it  be  olijected  to  my  scheme  that  a  rate 
on  messuages  and  tenements  would  fall  unduly  on  one  class  in  the 
community,  the  answer  is  that  the  pacifieation  of  the  country  is 
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of  the  moat  vital  and  pressing  interest  to  all  connected  vith  it  by 
property  of  any  kind.  It  vould  be  scandalous,  and,  indeed,  impos- 
sible, to  compel  the  landlords  alone  to  make  further  sacrifices.  But 
the  Irish  propertied  classes,  as  a  whole,  might  be  fairly  called  upou 
to  contribute  something  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  a  close  the 
era  of  disorder.  Civil  war  is  the  greatest  material  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  nation.  It  is  painful  to  think  what  a  position  Ireland  might 
now  occupy  in  the  British  empire  and  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
if  her  national  movements  had  not  always  been  paralyzed  by  civil 
discord,  betrayed  by  self-seeking  politicians,  distorted  and  disgraced 
by  demagogues  and  criminals. 

"  Hen  !  qtumtam  potnit  pelagi  terraique  purari 
Hoc  qaem  civilea  hausernnt  BAngoine  dextm  I  ** 

BOWLAND  BlENNERHASSETT. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IiHE  World's  Exposition  at  ^ew  Orleans  has  very  naturally  tamed 
the  eyes  of  Americans  as  well  as  the  eyes  of  not  a  few  Enropeans 
towards  that  vast  region  of  the  United  States  which  we  call  the  South. 
Embraciug  all  the  territory  stretching  away  from  the  sunny  side  of 
Washington  to  the  Gulf  of  Afcxico,  it  consists  of  no  less  than  about 
887,iS(t  square  miles,  an  expanse  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole 
of  Europe  lying  west  of  Rusaia.  The  population  of  this  vast  regioo, 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  nuinhered  only  17,425,07."!;  it  foUowe, 
consequently,  that  if  three  times  the  present  number  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  were  to  be  added  to  the  population  of  the  South, 
the  region  would  still  not  be  so  closely  crowded  aa  are  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe.  These  impressive  facts  are  ciiougli  to  show  that 
the  South  is  at  least  a  region  of  enormous  possibilities.  They  also 
show  that  before  l^W  the  growth  of  the  South  had  bccu  comparatively 
slow. 

The  reasons  fur  this  tardy  development,  when  once  mentioned,  are 
too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  The  advantages  of  superior  soil  and 
climate  were,  until  the  war,  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Ibe 
presence  of  an  institution  which  made  free  labour  disreputable,  and 
which  therefore  presented  no  attriLCtious  to  the  European  emigrant. 
Virginia  and  the  Caroliiias  were  what  were  called  old  States  when  the 
first  settlers  began  to  establish  homes  in  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  but  the  entire  valuation  of  those  two  States  in  ISSU  was  leas 
thaa  what  had  bccu  the  increment  to  the  value  of  the  two  States  of 
Illinois  and  Michigan  during  the  years  between  1870  and  18S0.  Still 
more  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  wliile  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
sixteen  Southern  States,  as  revealed  by  the  lost  census,  was  only  3,47U 
miUions  of  dollars,  the  mere  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the  tea 
North-wcatcru  States  was  no  less  than  2,.'>03  millions.  In  other  words, 
the  iueremeut  in  twenty  years  of  the  value  of  the  North-western 
States  was  more  than  two-tliirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  sixteen 
States  of  the  South. 

This  comparative  poverty  of  the  region  south  of  Washington  is  of 
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course  largely  the  direct  result  of  the  war.  The  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  impoverished  the  slaveowners  by  about  800  millions,  and  the 
ireedmeu  as  yet  have  accumulated  very  little  that  can  fairly  be  set  over 
against  this  enormous  debit  Then,  too,  tlie  devastations  of  moving 
armies  were,  with  a  very  trifling  exception,  entirely  cuniincd  to  the 
same  unfortunate  region :  the  mannfcctures  of  the  conntry  were 
almost  exclusively  iu  the  North.  "While,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  the 
industries  flourished  through  the  extra  demands  made  upon  them  and 
the  high  prices  that  prevailed;  ou  the  other  the  armies  of  North  and 
South  alike  were  gratuitouslv  appropriating  to  their  own  uses  what- 
ever eonld  bo  made  to  sufiserve  either  their  necessities  or  their 
convenience. 

But  there  was  still  another  cause,  and  oue  of  much  greater  signifi- 
cancc.  Society  in  the  South  was  di^urganized  in  far  more  than  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  its 
institutions,  while  having  a  democratic  form,  were  as  ntrictly  aris- 
tocratic iu  fact  as  those  to  be  found  in  any  country  of  Europe.  The 
control  of  alt  the  activities  of  orgauizcd  society  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
rich  patrician  class,  well  educated,  proud  as  mediatval  barons,  given  to 
a  charming  hospitality,  and  devoted  to  the  management  of  social  and 
political  affairs.  The  war  like  a  cyclone  swept  oil'  the  whole  upper 
story  of  Southern  society.  Many  a  slaveowner  who  had  safely  left 
the  care  of  his  vast  estates  in  lands  and  slaves  to  his  agents  found 
liiroself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  anew  at  the  common 
level ;  and  many  a  proud  matron,  who  had  been  as  dependent  on  her 
slaves  as  were  the  Cornelias  and  the  Livias  at  Rome,  was  obliged  to 
cast  about  for  the  means  of  earning  her  own  subsii<tcncc.  And  what 
was  there  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  swept  away?  Iu  the 
first  place,  there  were  five  millions  of  freedmen,  without  property,  for 
the  most  part  without  knowledge,  the  easy  prey  of  all  the  vices,  with 
the  loose  moral  fibre  that  was  the  result  partly  of  their  primitive 
barbarism  and  partly  of  their  subsequent  bondage,  and  with  a  religion 
that  was  largely  if  not  chiedy  a  pagan  superstition.  These  people 
were  raised  by  the  fiat  of  war  to  the  obligations  of  full  citizenship, 
including  not  only  the  duties  of  legislation,  but  also  a  share  in 
the  administering  of  the  various  oiHeea  of  honour  and  trust.  And  by 
the  side  of  these  was  another  class  known  as  "the  poor  whites,"  the 
counterpart  of  the  Roman  proletariat.  Attention  has  often  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  saddest  result  of  human  slavery  is  its  depress- 
iug  eflcct  on  the  humbler  classes  of  the  free.  From  a  political,  though 
probably  not  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  such  was  certainly 
the  case  in  antiquity.  Still  mart:  emphatically  was  such  the  result  in 
the  United  States.  Probably  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  has  often  been  painted.  After  all  is  said  that  can  truth- 
fully he  declared  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  families  and  the 
occasional  cruelty  of  masters  and  slave  drivers,  it  remains  nevertheless 
true  that  the  condition  of  the  negrct  in  American  slavery  was  better 
than  his  condition  had  been  in  Africa.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  in  America  he  has  undergone  a  gradual  process  of  elevation,  and 
that  the  negro  of  today  is  iu  a  less  abject  condition  of  ignorance  and 
degradation  than  were  bis  ancestors  who  were  stolen  from  Africa 
or  two  hundred  years  ago.    But  while  the  condition  of  the  negn 
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been  tcndiug  gradually  upward,  the  coudition  of  the  poor  white  ham 
beeu  tcndiug  iu  the  uppusitc  direction.  This  ouglit  to  create  no 
surprise  whatever ;  lor  snrh  has  been  the  inevitable  result  of  slavery 
always  and  everywhere.  The  workings  of  the  evil  have  been  invidious, 
and  therefore  have  not  always  attracted  attention.  But  after  a  long 
period  of  silent  operation  they  at  length  show  the  terrible  energy  with 
which  the  poison  pushes  itself  into  all  parts  of  the  social  system. 
Here  is  a  pietnrc,  >:iveu  hy  the  llev.  Dr.  Mayo,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  working  iu  the  South,  and  all  of  whose  labours  have  been  inspired 
with  a  hearty  adiniratiou  of  the  efforts  that  arc  being  put  forth  by  llw 
people  of  the  South  thcmfclves  to  improve  their  condition.  These  are 
his  words,  chiefly  significant  because  they  are  designed  to  describe  a 
class : — 

"  I  stood  one  day  ia  a  village  of  Northern  Alnbiima,  and  looked  at  a  typi- 
cal group,  a  family  of  thcsi-  poor  white  ai on ntntn- folic  joui-neying  toward  some 
new  home ;  a.  wreiclied  scaretTOW  of  a  beast  dragging  a  aliaky  waggon  louded 
with  tbe  miserable  ciTecls  of  tbe  houscliold,  and  n  woe-bcgoue,  aguisli  iubo, 
sprawled  iu  front,  driving  Oic  Icwui.  Behind  «ime  the  wife,  barebeaded  and 
barefooted,  her  skirts  in  strings  below  her  knet-s,  leading  the  lean  and  sickly- 
looking  fanjity  cow.  Then  tramped  the  children,  two  or  three  ■wild-looking 
boys,  romping  wich  the  inevitable  crowd  of  dogs  ihut  is  the  annex  to  every 
poor  SonlluTU  family  ;  two  pairs  of  girls,  wiih  Imir  in  snarls  and  bare  f«t 
hravy  witli  tlie  red  miul  nf  the  road.s,  and  such  sirange  looks  in  thuir  faces, 
with  arms  thrown  over  each  other's  shoulders,  slouching  in  the  rear.  There 
may  be  a  larg**r  number  of  such  folk  in  these  sixteen  States  than  there  were 
people  in  the  Unilcd  States  of  America  when  Wnphington  became  our  first 
President,  and  not  immigrants,  all  of  them  home-made,  descended  iVom  ori, 
nal  Kiigtiih,  Scotch,  Protestant  Irish,  or  good  Continental  stock." 

Such  were  the  three  classes  of  which  the  Southern  States  were  m 
up.  Before  tbe  war  they  were  separated  by  impassable  walls  of  parti- 
tion, but  those  walls  were  thrown  down  by  the  general  eatacJyanif 
and  the  classes  are  now,  if  not  indeed  interoiingled,  at  least  politically 
very  much  on  the  same  level.  It  is  not  singular  that  society  did  not 
readily  adjust  itself  to  its  new  eonditiona.  It  would  have  been  miri- 
culous  indeed  if  the  old  planters  and  their  fuiuilies  had  yielded 
gracefully  to  the  necessities  nf  the  new  »itnation.  One  ntight  as  well 
have  expected  the  burons  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  submit  their  aS'airs 
willingly  to  the  decision  of  universal  suttrage. 

But  the  inevitable  turbulcucc  growing  out  of  the  iahercnt  elements 
of  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  certaiu  extraneous  conaidc rations. 
At  the  close  of  tlie  war  the  Federal  Government  of  couree  kept  its 
hand  upon  the  region  that  bad  been  in  rebellion.  This  was  done  through 
an  array  of  federal  officers  scattered  over  the  South.  They  were  the 
representatives  of  a  conquerin;^  and  a  bated  power,  and,  apart  from  all 
tbe  characteristics  of  tbeir  rule.  Mere  looked  upon  by  the  people  much 
as  were  the  fifteeu  hundred  Norman  barons  distributed  over  EngUnd 
to  keep  the  Saxons  in  subjcclioii.  But  this  was  not  all.  These  modem 
Norman  representatives  were  accompanied  or  followed  by  au  army  of 
adventurers.  Doubtless  a  considerable  number  of  them  were  moved 
by  the  best  of  motives.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  thousands  went 
simply  as  beasts  of  prey.  The  more  or  less  general  desolation,  the 
connscated  landi^,  the  existence  of  universal  sutirage,  the  inclination 
of  the   negro   to  put  his  trust  in  those  who  had  set  him  free,   were 
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elements  whicli  heM  out  powerful  attractions  to  the  unscrupulous  aud 
he  adventurous.  What  ia  popularly  knowu  as  the  era  of  the  "ear- 
ct-baggcr"  extended  for  somewhat  more  than  ten  years,  or  uutil  the 
stalwart"  rule  of  Prpsidcnt  Grant  was  succeeded  by  the  less  energetic 
^gim^'  of  President  Hayes,  As  l'"ccicral  interference,  or  perhaps  I 
ught  to  say  Federal  eonirol,  became  less  energetic  and  less  general, 
lie  rule  of  the  carpet-bagger  and  the  negro  was  oblii*cd  to  j-ive  way. 
t  was  one  of  the  acute  observations  nf  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  '*  goveru- 
ent  is  always  either  in  the  hands,  or  passin;;  into  the  hands,  of  nrliat- 
ver  is  the  strongest  power  in  society."  The  law  embodied  in  the 
taying  had  a  good  iltustratiou  ia  the  South.  In  the  course  of  the  four 
year*  after  Mr.  llaycs'  administration,  the  Federal  poMCr  was  prac- 
tically withdrawn.  The  control  of  affairs  tlien  gradually  lai>sed 
hack  into  the  hands  [if  the  more  intelligent,  and  for  this  reason  the 
ruling,  class.  But  in  the  meaTitime  the  process  of  ruin  hwl  been  going 
:on.  The  struggle  between  the  various  political  and  social  elements 
iras  so  general  aud  so  intense,  that  almost  nothing  was  done  to  repair 
the  damages  wrought  by  the  war.  Ail  the  energies  of  society  were  so 
enerally  devoted  to  the  work  of  getting  control,  that  no  advance 
rhatever  was  maHe  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  This  is  strikingly  sLown  by  the  fact  that  the  census  of 
ISHO  reveals  a  lower  valuation  in  the  South  than  that  of  the  ten  years 
"before. 

But  there  is  now  incontestable  and  most  gratifying  evidence  that  the 
crisis  is  past,  aud  that  the  South  is  entering  upon  a  new  career.  There 
arc  uf  course  not  a  few  in  the  South,  as  well  as  In  the  North,  who  an; 
trying  to  keep  alive  the  passions  engendered  by  the  war ;  hut  they 
are  ha\*ing  very  little  success.  The  people  arc  turning  away  with 
irresistible  dctermiuation  from  the  old  issues,  and  are  directing  their 
ettentiou  to  the  present  and  the  future  needs  of  the  country.  The 
old  planters,  the  survivors  of  the  awful  wreeli,  arc  the  ones  who 
perhaps  take  the  least  cheerful  view  of  the  situation.     But  even  in 

t  their  case  there  is  evidence  of  patience  aud  a  spirit  of  returning  friend- 
liness. Their  children,  who  not  unnaturally  have  found  it  hard  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  environment,  arc  going  to  the  cities,  aud 
plunging  into  the  activities  of  commercial  and  professional  life.  Here 
thpy  are  thrown  into  the  great  currents  of  national  affairs,  and  the 
uniform  result  is  a  softening  of  prejudices  and  animosities,  a  rcadiuess 
to  welcome  new  ideas,  and  something  even  like  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  A  generation 
ago  the  planter's  son  settled  upon  his  paternal  acres  with  no  other 
desire  than  to  be  a  local  magnate,  and  to  enlarge  his  influence  through 
political  and  social  means ;  but  now  he  i^  recognizing  the  necessitie3 
of  the  situation,  and  is  coming  rapidly  to  adopt  the  methods  that  have 
been  so  successful  in  the  North. 

This  tendency  ia  revealed  in  many  ways,  Ten  years  ago  the  South 
seemed  determined  to  shut  out  all  intruders,  but  now  they  are  not 
only  welcoming  emigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Europe,  but  ore 
taking  active  measures  to  induce  tlicm  to  come.  For  this  purpose  a 
*  Southern  Immigration  Society  has  been  formnd,  and  an  oflice  established 
in  New  York  is  actively  disseminating  information  in  regard  to  the 
I  agricultural  and  industrial  capabilities  in  the  South.    This  society  ia 
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akilfully  directing  tlic  attention  of  immigrants  to  the  inviting  climate, 
the  fcrtiln  soil,  anil  the  plentiful  raiufall,  as  well  as  to  the  boundlca* 
opportnnitics  for  the  clerelopment  of  mineral  and  industrial  wealth ;  it 
is  also  taking  measures  to  open  direct  coramuuication  by  steam  bctweea 
the  cities  of  the  South  and  the  porta  of  Europe ;  and  the  promi&ea 
held  out  by  the  somewhat  fervid  rhetoric  of  the  immigratiou  agent 
seem  to  be  fairly  jugtified  by  the  awakening  enterprise  of  the  Southern 
people  themselves.  The  Expositions  at  Louisville  and  Atlanta  resulted 
in  a  rapid  influx  of  capital  and  population  from  the  North  and  from 
Europe:  and  the  cnauinK  industrial  revival  led  in  turn  to  the  more 
extensive  project  of  the  World's  Exposition  at  New  Orleans.  The  result 
of  this  greater  movement  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  It  will  prove  to  have 
been  a  revelation  to  the  world  at  largo  of  enormous  poaslbilities. 
It  will  doubtless  show  to  thousands  of  indiacrimlnating  people  simply 
the  crudities  of  a  dwarfed  and  one-sided  civilization,  that  in  many  ways 
IB  but  little  removed  from  the  semi -barbarism  of  the  Orient  I?ut  to 
the  more  thoughtful  observers  it  will  reveal  a  new  and  immense  region, 
with  a  soil  and  a  climate  capable  of  producing  lu  exuberance  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  with  forests  containing 
millions  of  acres  of  the  best  known  qualities  of  timber,  with  mineral 
resources  that  arc  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  would,  and  with  a 
people  that  are  at  least  ready  to  welcome  all  those  who  are  willing  to 
join  them  in  the  work  of  developing  these  agricultural  and  industrial 
possibilities. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  aud  one  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  confronts  the  material  side  of  the  question 
only.  There  can  he  no  adequate  understanding  of  the  real  verities  of 
the  situation  without  looking  at  what  may  as  well  be  called  the  moral 
and  intellectual  phases  of  the  subject.  And  when  one  begins  to  con- 
template the  South  from  tins  point  of  view,  there  looms  up  the  stupen- 
dous and  uvershad owing  fact  of  universal  suffrage,  accompanied  with 
an  inability  on  the  part  of  a  full  lialf  of  the  voters  to  read  the  ballot 
they  arc  expected  to  cast  This  fact  is  not  only  more  important  than 
any  other,  but  it  so  far  preponderates  in  importance  that  it  may  be 
said  to  render  all  others  insignificant.  He  who  forms  his  judgment  of 
the  South,  and  acts  upon  it  from  a  contemplation  of  the  material  facts 
alone,  simply  iuvitcs  that  roviiia  with  which  the  great  Italian  threat- 
cncd  those  who  lose  sight  of  the  things  that  are  in  the  study  of  those 
which  ought  to  Ijc. 

This  evil,  like  most  others,  has  its  roots  running  far  back  into  the 
past.  Those  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  America  during  the 
Colonial  period  need  not  be  iiUbrmed  that  the  subject  of  education 
received  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  English  colonists.  But  the 
efforts  put  forth  in  the  North  were  very  dilTerent  from  those  put  forth 
in  the  South.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  while  in  the  colonies  of  the 
North  education  became  a  public  interest,  in  those  of  the  South  it  was 
left  to  the  Church  and  to  individual  families.  In  New  England  the 
schools  of  all  grade.'?  were  the  care  of  the  State.  Before  there  were 
two  thousand  families  iu  Massachusetts,  Harvard  College  was  founded 
by  a  vote  and  an  appropriation  of  money  by  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
aud  only  a  little  later  provision  was  made,  also  at  public  expense,  for 
the  several  grades  of  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction.    The 
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result  was,  not  only  that  education  became  gcnrrRl  in  New  KtiKlnndf 
but  al«o  that  what  may  be  callcil  the  New  Knj^lnnil  polit-y  Mn»»  cttriidfd 
throughout  the  North  and  >»'orth-wc8t.  Tlio  fiinrlnrnrnta)  law  kiiiiwn 
as  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  providing  that  throughout  the  North- wr»t 
"schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be  rnroitriiRcd/' 
was  little  eke  than  the  pro\n«on  of  thn  Confltitotion  of  Man<(iu-hii«r;ttfl 
on  the  same  subject.  But  in  the  South  what  may  br  called  i\\f.  ItiiMtpf. 
/aire  policy  was  adopted.  Virginia  was  the  moxt  forwurd  of  the 
Sonthem  colonies ;  indeed,  in  alt  material  ways  the  moxt  forward  of  all 
the  colonies,  cither  North  or  South.  At  the  end  of  the  ftrst  century 
she  had  a  qnarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  twclre  CDJofiieii  on  tfus 
Atlantic  coast.  But  the  spirit  of  the  colony  was  strnnfcly  aiitof^nttifr, 
Au  early  j;ovemor  had  publicly  thanked  Oofl  that  Virginia  had  neither 
a  free  pre&s  nor  a  free  school.  A  natural  but  depjnraldc  result  fol- 
lowed. There  is  extant  an  accuuut  of  Virginia,  written  alK»m  IfiiH^, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  colony  contained  neither  printing<prfMy 
public  school,  nor  college.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  wy  nf  the 
region :  "  As  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  it  wan  certainly  one  ot 
the  best  countries  in  the  world  ;  but  as  respect*  weil-«iincated  ctriMren 
and  an  indnstrions  and  thriving  people,  it  is  eertonhr  oine  of  the 
poorest,  miserablest.  and  worst  countries  in  all  Ameneii  that  ia  in- 
habited by  Chriati&us."  And  probablv  this  i^  not  an  anfikir  ^atemextt 
of  the  impression  that  would  have  been  madr  opnn  may  impsrtiat 
obserrer  of  life  in  the  sereral  eidoniea.  Certaialy  it  im  trav  tiMt  wrflv 
down  to  the  Revelation  there  was  a  ver^  comMtwtUi  [fnwwkJM 
in  the  Soatheni  colonies  of  the  duracteriaCicA  noted  at  chA  nod  of  eW 
seventeenth  ccntary. 

It  wonld.  howerer,  be  onjtut  to  lesve  Hmt  iw|W  i  ■iwi  tlMt  Uri«  ea*' 
dition  watnot  reeo^ized  and  deplored  by  toow  w  the  Somtktem  yupfa. 
So  &r  was  thidi  from  being  the  case  that  what  on  tke  vfaolft  warn  pvsu 
bably  the  most  adansaUe  cdDcxtion^  plan  ifciriwil  im  Jkminm DW  At 
work  of  that  repfHivlalivvitalcnaiBflf  AefloBdH-'llMHvJiABMMi 
There  waanooaefllng'anivkieii  Ji<niw  rliiiigfcfgwr— dMjf^ar 
to  whidi  he  wBtK  toiSty  derolcd  Ua  cuogm,  tVm  ikm  AmUamti 
Virginia  by  seeimnqr  the  wiyium  of  a  hrnmj  Mii  a  umynnimmUB 
syitem  <tf  pab£ie  fd«fatinn  'Sen  wamn  lh»gl>rt^l  pnrnm  «■»  «ft» 
now  look  ov«r  the  jfta,  u  ^oKrftA  im  lii»  worliL  wiMmH  •  IMI  tfl 
irtmiwtina.tf  ■Bf^wiar  Hlhwhii.  >■>  «ii(fc  jwr  JrtiwiwJ 
Bwwliy  ftjT  tAyjtwn ta mmmv nbn  awipWSW t0  m$  It^MKBf llff #>* 
not  necesaAiL  Sa  atfUt  rihrt  w^ttt  »rmi>«t  m  tod  iv  a  AdMv«^  -.  ^ 
altim^  he  snccmiM  m  feiwMiatf  Uw  fJivrverfiiiy  rtf  <*':--■—  i^.*  vm 
not  afcte  to  secnr*  any  protfiawm'  fcr  ^l^ttmtf  mtiJttff'  K 

and  oQoaa^endy  the  norA  mw  <Mml^  M  iibn  Ifr  Wn.tf  a  ^fatww* 
by  platMK  ite  ugoL  o«  HggnniMlii  1V<W  (VAWM  tfM  illMir«  ^  a«i*«» 
aayinAiC,ivfkflM»tfk»«ia«nMl  7  wlhy«  w.>f «  ««  ««Mt  fihM 

the fiiwIwwiHiB  aRftViai«fi«nB9i^ of  f\«:V.-,^*;^     f\i4.  f^mtj 

zatioB  did  not  n> 
andedncafieH  -"■<- 
it  hid  its  dr. 
poDoentst]! 
cooUlaaMlu- 
thcm  to  EaroDe 
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influence  of  winch  would  be  to  thre&ten  its  own  predominance.  And 
8o  it  came  about  tlmi  even  down  to  the  outbreak  of  llie  Civil  War  there 
were  almo&t  absnlutdy  no  <;ood  sehuok  iti  the  South ;  iudevd,  it  may 
be  donbted  whether  in  all  that  vast  region  there  was  a  single  public 
preparatory  school  in  which  it  would  bo  possible  for  a  boy  to  get  what 
would  be  regarded  aa  a  good  preliminary  outfit  for  any  one  of  the 
better  Nortliern  colleges.  When  the  war  swept  tliis  Brahmiu  class,  as 
snch,  out  of  existence,  society  was  thrown  into  that  chaotic,  that 
almost  barbaric,  coufu&ion  which  naturally  resulted  from  a  shifting  of 
all  the  political  responsibilities  of  the  State  from  the  hands  of  an 
educated  oligarchy  accustomed  to  govern,  to  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
democracy  accustomed  to  be  ruled  over. 

Of  course  this  confusion  could  not  last  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  so  well  stated  by  Mill,  society  was  seen  to  be 
gravitating  back  into  the  control  nf  the  all-ruling  class.  But  in  the 
meantime,  while  the  North  had  been  going  forward  with  prodigious 
strides,  the  South  had  been  really  going  backward.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  the  sixteen  Southern  States  the  assessed  valuation  in  IbSO  was 
less  than  it  had  been  in  1S70,  much  leas  of  course  than  it  had  been 
in  1860.  In  Alabama  the  assesament  rolU  showed  a  depreciation  in 
twenty  years  from  133  million  dollars  to  I2i  millions;  in  Louisiana, 
from  1^5  millions  to  16U  millions ;  in  Uississippi,  from  SOU  millious 
to  1 10  millions;  and  in  South  Caroliua,  from  480  millions  to  13^ 
millions.  But  while  this  steady  pruce^  of  impoverishment  has  been 
going  on,  the  population,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  as  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  the  twenty  years  just  indicated  the  population  of  Alabama 
increased  .'il  per  cent. ;  that  of  Louisitiua,  .'1;!  per  cent. ;  that  of  Mis- 
sissippi,  43  per  cent. ;  and  that  uf  Suuth  Carolina,  41  per  cent.  And 
the  same  opposing  tcnciencies  were  observable  thronghout  the  whole 
South.  During  what  is  commonly  called  the  period  of  reconstructioD, 
but  what  was  really  the  period  of  anarchy,  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  were  growing  poorer  together.  Meanwhile  they  did  not  forget 
the  injunction  to  multiply  ;  and  the  negro  obeyed  the  injunction  more 
faithfully  than  the  white  man.  In  such  a  state  of  atfairs,  naturally 
enough,  no  advancement  was  made  in  educational  matters.  The  pro- 
portion of  illiteracy  remained  with  but  slight  variation  at  one-half  of 
the  entire  population  above  ten  years  of  age.  Of  the  n<^roes  the  pro- 
portion  that  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  about  seventy  per  cent. 

Not  very  much  had  been  done  to  relieve  this  alarming  condition  of 
the  South  before  about  iNSO.  But  since  that  time  a  very  manifest 
change  lias  been  taking  place  for  the  better.  The  period  of  turbnlence 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  is  by  no  means  true 
that  anarchy  has  been  followed  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  juaticc. 
On  the  contrary,  there  arc  some  who  hold  that  the  prevailing  quiet  is 
only  the  success  of  something  Uke  an  irresistible  tyranny.  But  Jiow- 
cver  that  may  be,  general  good  order  has  been  restored,  and  at  last  it 
must  he  admitted  that  the  South,  if  not  carrying  out  Oencral  Lee's 
advice  and  ''cultivating  its  virtues,"  is  at  least  striving  in  many  com- 
mendable ways  to  improve  its  condition.  And  by  far  the  most 
important  of  these  ways  is  in  the  effort  that  is  making  in  behalf  of 
education.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  South  is 
thoroughly   aroused  ou  the  subject ;  and  yet  the  phrase  would  be 
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scarcely^  an  cxagK^ration.  There  arc  unmistakable  symptoms  that  ia 
almost  every  part  of  that  vast  and  illiterate  region  the  notion  is  taking 
strong  hold  of  all  classes  that  there  is  no  g^round  for  hoping-  for  any 
true  prosperity  except  in  the  renovating  and  derating  iaflaence  of 
better  cdacaiion. 

The  most  impressive  cndence  of  this  changed  and  improved  spirit 
is  found  ill  the  general  establishment  in  the  several  Southern  States  of 
syfttems  of  common  schools.  Notwithstanding  that  prevailing-  poverty 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  people  of  the  South  are  now  taxing  them* 
selves  to  the  amount  of  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
elementary  education.  Of  this  amount  about  five  millions  are  for  the 
education  of  the  negroes.  Tliese  figures  in  themselves  are  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  people  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  Uut  specific  instances  still  more  significant  might  be  given. 
The  school-tax  of  Charleston^  for  example,  is  a  mill  on  a  dollar  more 
than  that  of  Boston.  Jn  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  South,  as  well  aa  with  their  educa- 
tional needs,  nothing  more  can  reasonably  be  expected  than  what  is 
now-  doing.  This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mayo,  whom  I  have 
already  quoted,  and  whose  intelligent  interest  in  education  in  the 
South  cntitlen  his  judgment  to  the  highest  respect.  He  uses  these 
carefully  guarded  words :  "  We  may  say,  ideally  and  abstractly,  that 
the  Southern  people  can  give  more  than  they  do  for  education;  but 
practically,  looking  at  them  as  >vc  look  at  every  people  in  the  world, 
I  believe  the  limit  is  reached."  And  testimony  of  this  kind  cornea 
to  us  from  every  quarter.  In  a  word,  we  arc  forced  to  believe,  not 
only  that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years, 
bat  also  that  the  common  school  is  fast  becoming  as  dear  to  the  people 
of  the  South  as  to  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

But  efforts  for  the  improving  of  the  schools  of  the  South  have  by 
no  means  b;;en  limited  to  the  Southern  people;  thcmselvea.  Not  only 
have  numerous  associations  in  the  North  been  formed  for  assisting  in 
this  laudable  purpose,  but  several  special  funds  have  been  created  by 
private  benevolence  with  a  view  to  the  same  end.  In  this  way  colleges 
and  training  schools  in  considerable  number  have  been  established, 
more  especially  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  for  giving  to  the 
negroes  educational  privileges  from  which  they  have  heretofore  beea 
excluded.  But  all  of  these  eiTorts  combined,  worthy  and  important  as 
they  are,  seem  a  mere  pittance  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  to  be  performed. 

That  the  nation  at  large  appreciates  the  gravity  of  the  sitnation  ia 
shown  by  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Blair  Bill,"  now  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  IIousc  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  after  a  long  debftte, 
passed  a  measure  which  proposes  to  expend  for  popular  education  in 
the  next  five  years  no  lesa  than  seventy-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
althongh  no  allusion  to  the  South  is  directly  made  in  the  Bill,  yet,  as 
the  distribution  is  to  be  made  on  the  baai-i  of  present  illiteracy,  it  is 
obvious  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount,  if  the  Bill  becomes  a  lav, 
■will  be  expended  in  the  Southern  States.  Even  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  BUI  reveals  the  strength  of  popular  conviction. 
There  are  grave  reasons  for  doubting  the  conatitutiooality  of  the 
iQcasure.  As  one  looks  over  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  this  ques- 
tion, one  looks  la  vain  for  anything  that  may  be  called  conclusive 
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jiutification.  One  phase  of  the  snhjectwaa  indeed  very  abl^  diacusaed 
by  Senator  Garlard,  now  Attorney-General  under  President  CliivelaniL 
But  Uia  argument  was  directed  simply  to  justifying  the  oft-exercised 
right  to  appropriate  public  lauda  for  educational  purposes.  In  ltid2 
an  enormous  amount  of  the  public  domain  wa»  given  to  the  several 
States  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  so  appropriated  in  the  aggregate 
is  no  less  than  l'»U,000,000  acres.  And  the  question  is  asked  :  Why 
may  not  the  country  give  money  if  it  may  give  lands  ?  The  answer 
isj  that  the  Conatitutioo  expressly  confers  tbe  right  in  one  case  while 
it  does  not  confer  it  in  the  other.  Among  the  enumerated  powers  of 
CouKrcss  we  find  :  "  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  Here  is  a  plain  grant  of 
power  to  use  the  public  lauds  for  purposes  of  education  ;  and  all  the 
authorities  cited  by  Senator  Garland  are  simply  decisions  as  to  the 
privileges  of  Congress  under  this  Clause.  But  there  is  an  unquestion- 
able difference  between  tbe  appropriation  of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
tbe  proceeds  of  taxation,  and  X\m  appropriation  of  "  public  lands  and 
other  i)roperty."  One  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  look  elsewhere  for 
constitutional  authority,  but  one  looks  in  vain,  except,  possibly,  in 
what  was  neatly  called  by  Senator  Vest  the  "  blanket  clause,''  as 
though  it  were  intended,  like  a  "  blanket  mortgage,"  to  cover  every- 
thing. One  of  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
ffcnenil  wtljare  of  tbe  United  States."  This  "  general  welfare"  clauso 
at  first  eight  would  seem  to  aS'ord  due  authorization  ;  but  the  ablest 
writers  on  the  Constitution,  such  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Kent,  Story, 
Coaley,  and  AVhartoo,  have  uniformly  held  that  this  clause  should  be 
limited  in  its  operations  to  those  objects  that  arc  expressly  or  impliedly 
included  in  the  CunHtitution  itself.  The  meaiuug,  tinder  thia  inter- 
pretation, is  that  if  tho  Constitution  gave  power  to  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  States,  it  would  also,  under 
this  clause,  give  power  to  i-aise  and  expend  money  for  that  purpose. 
But  no  much  autliorization  is  to  be  found.  Should  the  Bill,  or  another 
of  similar  import,  become  a  law,  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility tliat  its  constitutionality  will  be  brought  to  a  test  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  There  is  therefore  a  chance  at  least  that  through 
an  adverse  decision  of  the  Court  the  whole  subject  will  fall  to  the 
ground,  even  if  the  action  of  Congress  should  be  favourable. 

But  an  objectiou  to  the  Bill  that  has  even  more  popular  force  is  that 
of  expediency.  The  belief  has  miiformly  been  held  that  public  educa- 
tion depends  for  its  ef&cicncy  on  the  action  and  interest  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  the  educational  efforts  are  exerted.  It  is  the  essential 
doctrine  of  self-government  that  educational  methods,  and  indeed 
educational  means,  are  best  provided  tor  by  the  people  most  aflectcd  by 
them.  It  is  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  country  that  the  local  com- 
mnnity  provides  and  pays  for  the  common  schools.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  contradiction  of  what  has  been  said  above,  but  a  single 
example  will  show  how  it  is  not.  The  general  law  of  Massachusetts  in 
1642  required  that  the  tov:ns  should  tax  tlienudves  for  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  custom  establiahed  by  this  precedent  is  still 
uuiversaUy  maintained.     It  is  true  that  this  prorision  has  been  supple- 
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•nnted  hy  land  grants  from  Congress  and  by  a  tax  leried  bj  the 

:iiie.    But  this  supplemental  assistance  is  not  of  a  nature  to  weaken 

sense  of  local  responsibility.      Tbe  land  in  all  cases  has  been 

_  kted  to  the  States  iu  trust  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  result- 

■-,  fond  has  b^en  large  or  small  according  an  the  trust  has  been 

'oly  or  unwisely  administered.     The  tax  levied  by  the  State  for  pur- 

i':-nof  education  is  levied  as  a  school-tax,  and  is  not  separated  in 

putar  imagination  from  the  local  tax  for  the  same  purpose.     More- 

.  ur,  the  State  tax  i»   never  paid  over  to  the  local  authorities  until  a 

tax,  perhaps  three  or  four  limes  greater,  has  been  raised  and 

ided.     The  consequence  is,  that  the  taxpayer  is  constantly  made 

^ire  of  the  burden  rebtiuj;  upon  him  for  educational  purposes.     Tho 

uc  of  things  in  popular  cstimatiou  is  largely  determined  by  their 

■lit.     What  we  desire  and  pay  for  ytc  do  not  very  readily  submit  to 

p  wasted  or  squandered.     Self-government  to  an  American  means 

If'hclp^  and  its  maxims  are,  hands  oflT,  fair-ptay,  and  an  opeu  Held. 

lost  be  confessed  that  to  these  maxims  the  Blair  iiill  gires  a  very 

liderablc  shock.     lujustaofar  us  it  frill  serve  to  supersede  local 

"flbrt  it  will  strike  the  most  damaging  blow  possible  to  education 

viiersver  its  influence  is  felt.     It  therefore  is  a  question  of  serious 

moment  whether,  in  case  of  its  passage,  its  effect,  notwithstanding  all 

the  guards  that  ma;  he  thrown  around  It,  may  not  in  some  considerable 

measure  paralyze  that  spirit  of  self-reliance  that,  iu  Amcricji  at  least, 

Ij  deemed  essential  to  the  highest  educational  success.     The  people 

ore  more  than  willing  that  the  money  should  he  devoted  to  the  purpose 

designed,  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  will  prove  a  benefit  instead 

of  an  injury.     If  the  measure  fails  to  become  a  law,  it  will  be  from  no 

unwillingness  to  grant  the  money,  but  from  a  belief  that  the  influence 

of  such  assistance  would  be  harmful  rather  than  helpful. 

But  whatever  the  fortune  of  the  project  for  national  aid,  it  is  as 

certain  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  and  the  blowing  of  soft  bi-eczes  in 

'  that  fair  laud  that  the  future  of  the  South  depends  upon  what  is  done 

in  behalf  of  cducatiou.     The  question  is  as  momentous  as  it  was  in 

Germany  after  the  days  of  Jena  and  Tilsit.     As  Fichtc  in  the  Reden 

tlie  deutschen  Nation,  with  an  eloquence  that  aroused  and  thrilled 

bxhiukiug  Germans,  declared  that  there  was  no  5a\-iug  of  Germany 

it  iu  a  remodelled  and  thorough-going  system  of  education,  so  a 

lar  doctrine  ought  to  be  preached  on  every  rostrum,  and  in  every 

laper,  and  in  every  eollege,  and  even  in  every  pulpit  of  the  South. 

plain  that  whatever  else  ia  done,  the  happy  end  of  present  troubles 

not  be  reached  till  alter  the  schoolhouse  door  is  thrown  opeu  to 

child,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Huxley's  phrase,  the  ladder  is  made  con- 

from  the  common  school  to  the  university.     Every  thoughtful 

has    occasion  to    repeat  the    saying  of  Bagehut  iu  1S72 : 

am  exceedingly  afraid  of   tlie  ignorant  multitude    of  the  new 

i^titnencies." 

le  remark  of  Air.  Herbert  Spencer  that  attracted  most  attention 

he  was  in  America  was  that  which  related  to  the  indisposition  of 

ricans  to  complain  of  petty  grievances.     It   seemed   to  lie   his 

inion  that  Americans  do  not  grumble  enough.     Of  a  kindred  nature 

aa   the   observation  of  Dr.   Dale,  who   a  year  or  two  before  was 

iich  impressed  by  what  seemed  tho  gentleness  of  Americans  as  com- 

...ared  with  Britons.    If  these  acute  observers  have  really  hit  upon  a 
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national  characteristic  of  the  AmericanVj  they  would  seem  to  be  en> 
titled  to  the  credit  of  havine  made  a  veritable  discoTery.  And  yet 
they  are  perhaps  correct ;  certaiuly,  if  there  is  any  person  whom  the 
typical  American  hates  more  cordially  than  any  other,  that  person  is 
the  typical  grumbler.  And  tlie  reason  is  not  very  hard  to  find.  People 
generally  grumble  only  about  those  thinjjs  which  they  cannot  help. 
But  the  notion  prevails  very  widely  in  America,  that  wherever  there 
is  an  evil  there  is  a  legitimate  and  an  effective  remedy.  If  there  is 
not  a  remedy,  there  is  no  advantage  io  making  anybody  uncomfortable 
about  it;  if  there  is  a  remedy,  it  is  iu  the  bauds  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  have  only  to  bo  convinced  that  the  evil  exists  iu  order  to  do 
their  best  to  remove  it.  Popular  opinion  therefore  demands  of  every 
man  with  a  grievance  that  he  shall  either  cease  to  complain,  or  that  he 
shall  proceed  in  a  rational  manner  to  point  out  the  grounds  of  his 
gricvaucc.  It  says,  "  If  you  succeed  iu  juatifyiug  your  complaint,  we 
vill  remove  the  evil ;  if  you  do  not  so  succeed,  then  let  us  have  peace." 

The  consequence  of  this  somewhnt  pliiiosophical  method  of  reason- 
ing is  doubtless  in  some  respects  a  deplorable  one.  It  tends  to  an 
enormous  superfluity  of  legislation.  Kvcry  man  with  a  pet  grievaoce 
seems  to  think  that  if  he  can  get  a  Bill  passed  against  it,  that  will  be 
the  end  of  it.  The  country  member,  on  coming  to  the  Legislature, 
therefore  has  his  pockets  stufled  with  new  measures  by  means  of 
which  he  intends  to  reform  the  world.  These  are  brought  before  the 
honourable  legislative  body,  are  siftctl,  are  scrulinizcd,  and  iu  due 
time  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  are  condemned  to  the  sleep  of  death. 
Rut  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  ways  public  opinion  is 
made.  The  Congress,  which  to  the  satisfaction  of  so  many  expired 
on  the  -Uh  of  March,  had  before  it  in  the  course  of  two  years  more 
than  eiglit  thousand  Bills.  Of  these  much  less  than  one  thousand  ever 
received  any  serious  consideration  or  even  attention  ;  but  each  of  the 
seven  thousand  that  were  smothered  in  the  committee-rooms  repre- 
sented a  grievance  that  under  another  form  of  government  would  end 
simply  in  a  few  private  scolds,  and  perhaps  a  letter  to  the  Times, 

But  if  any  particular  interest  is  one  of  importance,  it  does  not  end 
with  the  defeat  of  a  legislative  measure.  Whatever  the  disadvantages 
of  this  method,  it  is  certainly  effective  in  bringing  about  legislation  as 
soon  as  the  public  is  convinced.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  finds 
good  illustration  in  the  progress  of  civil  service  reform.  The  "spoils 
system,"  planted  by  Aaron  Burr  and  watered  by  politicians  of  the 
Jsekson  type,  had  thrust  its  roots  into  every  corner  of  our  political 
life.  Kven  this  sweeping  statement  does  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
evil,  nor  a  very  largx)  part  of  it.  It  went  beyond  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  political  offices,  and  in  some  of  the  States  swept  into  its 
corrupting  influence  all  the  positions  filled  either  by  election  or 
appointment.  In  some  of  the  States  it  even  included  those  in  charge 
of  scientific  surveys,  as  well  as  snperintendents  of  hospitals  and 
asylums,  professors  in  universities,  and  even  librarians  of  public 
libraries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related.  In  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  iutt;nor  an  etneient  librarian  of  the  State  library  was 
removed  for  political  reasons.  The  qualifications  of  the  successor 
were  simply  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  successful  "  worker  "  and  was 
urged  by  a  knot  of  friends  whom  the  party  newly  coming  into  power 
did  not  desire  to  disoblige.    The  result  of  the  new  appointment  was 
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a  little  more  revolutionary  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  discovery 
was  made  by  the  new  librarian  that  a  number  of  cliangca  were  needed. 
One  of  the  most  striking  was  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library.  The 
new  incumbent  found  that  his  predecessor  had  coramittcd  the  error 
of  cataloguing  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  under  the  S'a 
instead  of  under  the  U's.  Of  course  the  name  had  to  be  changed  to 
the  proper  place,  and  catalogued  in  ulpbabetical  order  as  "  Sart.^  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  The  Works  of." 

Similar  results  of  change  manifested  themselves  elsewhere.  Witliin 
a  few  days  after  President  Jackson's  inauguration  more  than  a  thousand 
removals  took  place,  for  purely  political  reasons.  The  efl'ect  of  this 
policy  is  indicated  by  a  single  fact.  During  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor  the  cost  of  coUcctiug  the  revenue  at  the  New  York  Custom- 
house bad  been  1^  per  cent,  uf  the  receipts ;  after  the  new  appoint- 
ments were  made  the  cost  was  5^  per  cent.  But  the  evil  went  on 
unchecked.  Take  as  a  further  illustration  the  management  of  the  New 
York  Custom-house  through  a  succession  of  years.  Mr.  Schell,  ap- 
pointed collector  ;ia  ISDS,  removed  38!)  out  of  ^►O  persons  employed. 
Mr.  Barney,  hia  successor,  removed  526  out  of  702  ;  Mr.  Draper,  S30 
out  of  903  J  and  Mr.  GrinneU,  510  out  of  8JJ2.  Another  example  is 
afforded  by  the  Nuw  York  Post-office.  Before  Mr.  James  entered  upon 
his  work  of  renovation  in  1873,  the  administration  of  that  oHicc  was 
perhaps  the  best  illustration  that  could  be  found  of  the  deplorable 
effects  of  the  system  then  in  vogne.  A  Committee  of  Investigation 
afterwards  reported  that  officers  were  still  in  service  there  who  had 
seen  half  the  sorters  at  a  large  tabic  too  drunk  to  discharge  their 
duties.  They  renicuibered  a  carrier  who,  under  the  iuflucnce  of  drink, 
wandered  miles  out  of  liis  way  and  lost  his  mail,  which  only  reached 
New  \'ork  again  after  it  had  gone  to  the  General  Oftice  in  Washington. 
Yet  this  drunken  carrier,  because  he  was  an  efticient  local  worker,  was 
not  dismissed.  The  rei>ort  referred  to  declared  that  when  Mr.  James 
assumed  the  office  in  1S73,  "  hundreds  of  long-neglected  bags  of  mails 
were  found  scattered  or  piled  in  various  parts  of  the  post-otlice."  The 
work  of  removing  inefficient  clerks  was  at  once  be;;uu  by  Mr.  James, 
and  a  compctitiTC  examination  was  substituted  for  the  old  methods  of 
appointment.  The  result  was,  that  in  five  years  the  force  in  t her  office 
was  reduced  by  one-tbirti,  the  people  in  the  city  were  given  seven 
daily  deliveries  instead  of  five^  and  nineteen  daily  collections  were  made 
instead  of  ten.  While  the  efficiency  of  the  office  was  thus  improved, 
the  expense  of  administering  it  was  reduced  by  about  ^iO.OOU  a  year. 
These  details  are  enough,  perhaps,  to  show  the  magnitude  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  in  American  political  life. 

As  the  real  state  of  the  service  came  to  be  known,  the  necessity  of 
reform  became  apparent  ta  all  those  who,  as  Mr.  Arnold  would  say, 
*'  see  clear  and  think  straight."  The  Pendleton  Bill  was  the  first  fruit 
of  the  agitation  that  ensued.  This  measure,  which  may  be  roughly 
described  as  providing  for  a  competitive  examination  for  all  the  subor- 
dinate appointments  iu  offices  employing  more  than  fifty  persona, 
became  law  on  the  Ulth  of  January,  IfSS^,  and  consequently  bos  been 
a  little  more  than  two  years  in  operation.  The  second  Annual  Ueport 
of  the  Commission  has  recently  appeared,  and  has  made  it  obvious 
that  the  workings  of  the  law  arc  everywhere  meeting  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends.     Not  only  ia  the  service  greatly  improved. 
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bat  the  contftminating  influence  of  the  old  system  of  appointments 
weni  likely  in  the  eud  to  be  swept  entirely  away.  Another  result  of 
the  agitation  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  similar  lavr  in  several  of  the 
States.  Nl-w  York  took  the  lead,  but  the  Empire  State  was  »K)n  fol- 
lowed by  Ma&sachnsetts.  In  both  of  these  States  the  Commissioners 
have  received  very  comprehensive  authority,  and  the  teatimony  is 
attiform  that  the  new  system  is  everywhere  received,  not  only  with 
general  RatiAfaction,  but  even  with  not  a  little  enthusiasm.  One 
report  says  that  the  effect  of  the  new  law  in  New  York  is  akin  to  the 
feelings  of  a  comnounity  at  lost  relicvt-d  of  the  pla<;uc.  The  first 
annual  messago  of  the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn  after  tbc  law  came  into 
force  rc|Mirted  that  the  city  had  saved  "  in  a  single  burnau  double  the 
cmt  of  the  new  system  for  a  year.''  Not  to  go  into  details,  it  is  enough 
perhaps  to  say  that  the  success  of  the  law  in  the  State  and  municipftl 
8cr\icc  Mas  so  couspicuous  during  tbc  first  year  of  its  operation,  that 
in  ItiSt'  the  scope  uf  its  applicatiuu  was  greatly  extended,  and  it  was 
made  conipuUor)-  on  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  !More  than  fiff 
thousand  five  hundred  places,  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  were 
formerly  given  to  "  strikers  "  and  favourites  as  the  result  of  political 
service  of  the  most  disreputable  kind,  are  now  awarded  as  the  reault 
of  successful  competition ;  and  (as  foreigners  will  not  be  averse  to 
being  told)  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  change  is  destined  to 
revolutiouize  the  city  govcrnmcut.  This  prospect  shows  itself  in  the 
weakening  of  the  greatest  sources  of  evil.  The  bane  of  New  York 
pobtics  has  been  the  existence  of  certain  societies  or  "  halls,"  of  which 
Tammany  is  the  chief,  and  which  have  had  no  means  of  existence 
except  assessments  on  office-holders  and  office- seekers.  Only  two  years 
ago  an  iuvesligotiou  made  by  the  New  York  Legislature  showed  tliat 
the  county  clerk,  tbc  recorder,  and  the  shcrifl'  were  payiug^  from 
$30,1)1)0  to  $.')0,001J  a  year  to  each  of  these  patent  engines  of  eviL 
But  the  adoption  of  the  improved  system  hae  deprived  the  *'  halls'*  of 
their  means  of  support,  and  their  downfall  is  clearly  impending.  Best 
of  all,  the  gooti  results  of  the  reform  arc  making  themselves  appreciated 
not  only  iu  the  States  immediately  benefited,  but  also  far  beyond  their 
borders.  In  Maryland,  in  Ali&souri,  in  California,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, the  subject  is  receiving  earnest  aud  especial  consideration. 

The  coulee  of  President  Cleveland  during  the  few  weeks  since  his 
inauguration  has  more  than  justified  the  hojKs  of  those  who  may  he 
said  to  liave  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  party  sneered  at  civil  service  reform  in  its  Convention,  the 
President  has  showu  since  his  accession  to  office  that  his  views  on  the 
subject  amount  to  somcthiug  mure  than  a  sentimental  sympathy — that 
they  amount,  in  fact,  to  a  principle  of  action.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
cxiK-'ct,  not  only  that  he  will  heartily  aid  the  Commissioners  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Pendleton  Hill,  but  also  that  he  will  be  in  favour 
of  extending  the  reform  into  branches  of  the  service  not  yet  reached. 

The  reform,  however,  can  never  be  made  complete  till  the  Teoare  of 
Office  Bill  of  1»£0  IS  repealed.  This  Act  fixes  the  tenure  at  foor 
years ;  and  consequently  at  every  presidential  election  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  otliL-cni  and  L-k-rks  are  incapacitated  for  their  le^ti- 
mate  work  by  their  feverish  anxiety  concerning  the  result.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  what  occurred  in  the  Government  offices  at  the  time  (^  the 
election  last  November : — 
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"  la  all  but  those  rooms  where  current  work  is  obliged  to  ha  done  there 
vas  Qo  pretence  of  doiag  anything;.  ....  The  women  In  the  departments 
Trere  evidently  less  able  to  stand  tlie  strain  than  the  men.  They  were  pale 
and  nervous,  and  many  were  really  made  ill  by  the  strain.  On  Wednesday, 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tho  Trcuaury,  us  ihey  talked  orer  the  bad  news,  and 
speculated  on  the  chancer  of  Hepublicons  keeping  their  places,  a  usually  slmid 
and  placid  woman  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Instantly  tho  contagion  spread. 
The  pent-up  hearts  gave  way,  and  every  woman  began  to  sob.  In  another 
department  u  despatch  was  rend  on  Thursday  claiming  Blaine's  election.  A 
woman  sprang  on  a  chair  and  called  for  three  cheers  for  IJlaino.  When  they 
were  given  she  kept  on  screaming,  and  conld  not  stop.  She  went  ofT  into  a 
perfect  storm  of  h)'»tcrics.  At  the  Pension  Oflice  the  excitement  was  more 
iniensd  even  than  in  the  other  bmildings.  So  thoroughly  nnnerved  were  the 
clerks  on  Wednesday  thnt  they  were  informally  dismissed  at  noon,  and  again 
on  Thuniday  vory  few  were  to  be  found  at  work." 

The  basis  of  this  excitement  was  the  apprehension  that,  in  case  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  every  Republican^  and  every  person 
appointed  by  a  Republican,  would  be  dismissed.  Even  those  who 
thought  it  probable  that  ef&cieut  ofllcers  and  clerks  would  be 
retained  till  their  terms  of  service  expired,  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  at  that  time  Republicans  would  be  succeeded  by  Demo- 
crats. The  crowd  of  o (lice -seekers  who  have  ihronged  the  avenues  of 
Washington  since  the  election  arc  enough  to  show  that  these  appre- 
hensions were  not  altogether  ill-founded.  A  man  of  less  firmness  than 
President  Cleveland  would  be  likely  to  yield  to  so  enormous  a  pressure. 
There  can  be  no  assurance  that  in  the  future  men  of  a  yielding  tem- 
perament will  not  find  their  way  into  the  presidential  chair ;  and  eon- 
seqncntly  there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  service  till  the  tenure  of  office 
is  made  exclusively  dependent  on  efficienny  and  good  behaviour.  And 
that  can  only  be  done  by  repealing  the  Act  of  18".iO,  and  restoring  the 
service  to  the  condition  it  was  in  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  our 
national  history. 

Nor  is  there  any  valid  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  that  per- 
nicious Act.  Within  live  years  after  it  was  passed  a  Select  Committee 
of  tlio  Senate  reported  that  it  defeated  its  own  professed  object. 
Webster  struck  at  the  root  of  the  evil  when  he  said  that  '*  he  wto 
controls  another  man's  means  of  living  controls  his  will."  Jeflcrsoa 
declared  that  "  the  law  introduces  a  principle  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, which  will  soon  cover  the  mass,  not  only  of  senators,  but  of 
citizens/'  He  predicted  still  further  that  it  would  "  keep  in  constant 
excitement  all  hungry  cormorants  for  office,  render  them,  as  well  as 
those  in  place,  sycophants  to  their  senators,  engage  them  in  eternal 
intrigue  to  put  out  one  and  put  in  another,  to  make  them,  what  all  execu- 
tive directoriea  become,  mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  factions."  Thia 
striking  prediction  has  been  literally  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  far  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation  to  say  that  the  Act  referred  to 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  political  corruption  than  any  other  Act  in 
the  history  of  the  Government.  Therefore,  although  much  has  already 
been  accomplished  for  which  every  lover  of  good  government  has  reason 
to  be  thankful,  there  remains  much  yet  to  be  done  before  our  adminis- 
trative service  can  be  regarded  as  iu  a  satisfactory  condition. 

CUAKt£3    KEND.&I.L  AdIHS. 
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I.-NEW  TESTAilENT  EXEGESIS. 


ALL  thougfatrul  readers  will  welcome  a  new  commentary  from  the 
pen  of  the  Kcv.  Joseph  Agar  Beet.*  Having  already  dealt  with 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  llomaiis  and  the  Corinthians,  he  proceeds  in 
this  volume  to  explain  the  Uplstlc  to  the  Galatiaus.  Mr.  Beet's  first 
volume,  that  on  the  Kpistle  to  the  Romans,  at  once  gave  him  high 
rank  among  contemporary  expositors.  It  received  the  faTourable 
notice  of  the  best  Biblical  scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
peculiar  merits  arc  thoroughness,  independence,  and  impartiality. 
Mr.  Beet  has  undertaken  the  onerous  aud  deeply  responsible  task  of 
commenting  on  all  St.  Paul's  Kpistles,  and  the  success  which  he  has 
hitherto  achieved  gives  promise  that  the  complete  work  will  be  one  of 
high  value.  Mr.  Beet  folluws  the  example  set  by  the  Bishops  of 
Gloucester  and  Durham  iu  their  wcll-knowu  editions  of  various 
Epistles.  His  views  of  the  functions  of  an  expositor  are  thoroughly 
sound.  He  begins  in  every  case  with  a  careful  grammatical  study  of 
the  New  Testament  Greek,  which  he  examines  not  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  classical  and  llcllcnisttc  grammars,  but  also  hy  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  aud  Lucian,  aud 
above  all  with  the  Septuagint.  He  also  thoroughly  examines  the 
phraseology,  availing  bimselr  of  the  labours  of  Grimm,  Brudcr,  Cremer, 
aud  other  lexicographers.  He  gives  careful  and  consecutive  attention 
to  the  more  important  purts  of  the  Old  Testament;  cousults  the  best 
commentaries,  such  as  those  of  Cbrysostom  among  the  Fathers,  Calvin 
and  Lulbcr  amoug  the  Kcfortucrs,  Bcngcl  in  the  Post- Reformation 
period,  Kstius  among  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  amon^;  the  moderns 
Meyer,  Fritschc,  Jowett,  Godet,  and  many  others.  We  respect  Mr- 
Beet  all  the  more  for  his  not  being  ashamed  to  tell  us  that  he  has 
been  the  better  able  to  uudcrstaud  St.  Paul  by  the  constant  endeavour 
to  apply  his  teaching  to  his  owu  practical  aud  spiritual  benelit,  hold- 
ing that  all  Revealed  Truth  is  designed  for  our  good,  and  that  only 
by  using  it  can  we  acquire  the  power  of  looking  more  deeply  into 
God's  great  puri>ose  of  mercy.  So  whole-hearted  have  been  Mr.  Beet's 
endeavours,  that  he  has  cvcu  looked  fur  illustrations  of  tbeologic&l 
truth  iu  social  life  aud  in  the  material  creation,  believing  that  "  what> 
ever  is  human  casts  light  on  whatever  else  is  real  and  human." 

But  Mr.  Beet's  most  distinctive  merits  are  his  severe  logical  analyaia 
of  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul  according  to  the  unchanging  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  and  his  careful  examination  of  dogmatic  theol<^. 
Having,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  ablest  modem  excgetea,  aban- 
doned the  theory  of  verbal  aud  mechanical  dictation,  he  traces  the 

•  "ACoimicDtarToii  St.  Taul'i  EpLstle  to  tlie  Gslttious."    ByJosmhAsar  BeeC. 
Hodder  &  Stootjhton.     ISSb. 
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CTolutioa  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts  as  moulded  by  his  natural  diaposi- 
tiou,  hia  history,  aud  his  circumstances;  and  he  takes  special  pains  to 
discover  "  the  great  first  principles  which  St.  Paul  assumes  without 
giving  proof,  and  from  which  he  deduces  the  details  of  his  teaching." 
lie  hnds  that  these  were  few  in  nunnbcr,  and  the  fact  that,  amid  minor 
diversities,  they,  or  truths  equivaleut  to  thcm^  are  assumed  by  all  the 
New  Testament  writers,  lead  him  to  the  conclnsion  that  they  were 
derived  from  the  One  Teacher  at  whose  feet  all  the  Apostles  sat. 

In  his  edition  of  the  Romans,  Mr.  Beet  had  pointed  out  that  the 
Epistle  is  the  development  of  five  great  doctrines — namely  :  1.  Justi- 
fication through  fiiith ;  2.  Justiiicatiou  through  Christ's  death;  3. 
S an ctifi cation  in  Christ;  4.  Sanctification  thrnngh  faith  ;  and  h.  Sanc- 
tification  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  finds,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qalatians,  a  view  of  justification  by  faith  seen  from  another  standpoint 
aud  in  a  dilTercnt  perspective.  In  Romans,  it  is  "  the  massive  foundation- 
stone  of  a  compact  theological  structure;"  inGalatians,  *' it  stands  alouc, 
a  lofty  monument  in  solitary  grandeur."  In  Romans  it  is  expounded 
in  quiet  theological  thought ;  in  Gatatians  lu  living  contact  with 
actual  and  deadly  error.  Of  the  valuable  dissertations  which  conclude 
the  volume,  the  sixth,  which  is  on  *'  Justification  by  Faith,"  is  the  best. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  wholly  new  to  theologians,  bat  the 
results  arc,  on  one  hand,  expressed  with  admirable  terseness  and  clear- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  have  been  thought  out  with  the  honest  and 
severe  labour  wliicli  marks  all  Mr.  Heel's  work.  It  is  diflicult  to  con- 
dense ail  est-ay  which  ia  already  cundensed  into  the  smallest  compass, 
and  closely  reasoned  step  by  step.  Mr.  Beet  points  out  that  there  are 
/i^v  justifications,  the  preliminarj-  and  the  final — the  one  obtained  by 
believing  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  other  by  obeying  the  commands  of 
God — which  arc  most  closely  related  to  each  other.  The  manner  in 
which,  with  this  clue  to  guide  him.  Mr.  Beet  harmonizes  the  difl'crcnt 
types  of  teaching  which  are  found  in  the  various  New  Testament 
writers,  is  very  able.  He  shows  how  it  enables  us  to  retain  in  their 
fullest  sense  the  aspects  of  salvation  presented  alike  by  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul.  He  concludes  his  essay 
with  an  excellent  and  very  fair  eomparison  of  the  views  of  Luther  aud 
the  Tridentinc  Fathers.  His  main  conclusions  are  that  justification  ia 
obtained  simply  by  faith,  before  faith  has  attested  itself  by  any  good 
works,  or  has  produced  even  hope;  that  it  will  be  lost  unless  followed 
by  obedience;  and  that  we  do  not  rely  for  God's  favour  on  our  obedi- 
ence, but  simply  on  His  word,  which  promises,  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  life  to  all  who  believe. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Beet's  expositions, 
but  wc  arc  sure  tliut  rcadcrs  nill  he  struck  by  the  strength  and 
sobriety  of  hia  conclusions.  Rejecting  all  parade  of  learning,  all  multipli- 
cation of  authorities,  and  all  discussion  of  varying  opinions,  he  gives 
his  conclusions  as  the  direct  result  of  close  reasoning  and  examination. 
Any  one  who  will  consult  his  notes  on  disputed  passages,  such  as 
Gal.  iii.  16,  or  Gal.  lii.  :^0,  or  the  one  passage  in  which  St.  Paul 
borrows  a  passing  illustration  from  the  Philonian  method  of  allegory 
(Gal.  iv.  il-3I),  will  appreciate  the  value  of  the  method  which  gives 
them  the  final  inferences  of  sound  thought  while  it  spares  them  the 
iutcrmioablc  fancies  of  cxegctic  superficiality.     Wc  heartily  thank  ilr. 
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Beet  ibr  his  work,  and  ve  congratulate  the  Miasionary  College  at 
Kichmond,  which  has  secured  his  senicea  as  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology. 

There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  commentaries  on  the 
Epistles  of  St,  Paul.     The  last  ten  years  have  proiluced  them  in  great 
multitudeB,  and  so  long  as  they  arc  serious  and  useful,  we  can  only 
rejoice  that  so  many  students  seek  for  guidance  in  underataudiug  tlie 
thoughts  of  tUe  great  Apostle.     Principal  Kdtvards  gives  us  a  thick 
volume  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana*     We  cannot  rank  it 
so  high  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Beet,  but  we  can  still  give  it  a  meed  of 
sincere  praise.     It  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  prolonged  and 
solitary  study,  devoted  to  an  endeavour  to  find  out  the  real  meaning 
and  central  principle  of  St.  Paul,  of  whose  words  the  author  quotes  the 
judgment  of  Wiclif,  that  they  "passen  othere  wriiingis  in  two  thingis 
— thei  ben  pure,  sutil,  and  plenteuoua  to  prcche  the  people."     Mr. 
Edwards  found  the  principle  for  which  he  was  in  search  in  St.  P&ol's 
doctrine  of  Christ ;  of  the  vitality  and  power  of  which  doctrine,  ita 
sufficiency,  and    its  peculiar  fitness  to  rekindle  our  dying  faith,  he 
became  more  and  more  convinced.    "To  mc,"  he  says,  "its power  was 
the  evidence  of  its  truth.     It  seemed  not  merely  to  answer  the  anxioos 
questions  of  the  age,  but  also  to  raise  the  entire  spiritual  life  into  a 
higher  sphere,  in  which  doubt  is  put  away  with  the  things  of  the  child, 
and  faith  in  the  supernatural   made  human,  liecomes  a  promise  of 
strength,  and  a  pledge  of  \'ictory,"     We  do  not  iiniX  much  that  is  new 
in  the  hermeueutic  matter,  but  the  rest  of  the  introduction  is  valuable. 
Mr.  Kdwanls  points  out  that  during  the  four  or  five  years  of  silence 
which  followed  the  Dpistlea  to  tlic  Tlicssalonians,  St.  Paul,  who  had 
passed  a  large  part  of  this  time  with  Apollos  at  Kphcsus,  seems  to  have 
added  new  elements  to  hia  theology — elements  due,  perhaps,  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  Alexandria,  or  to  closer  acquaiutanee  with  Greek  ideas. 
This  new  point  of  view  rests  mainly  on  the  conception  of  a  mystical 
union  between  Christ  and  the  believer.  St.  Paul  had  never  wavered  in  his 
belief  of  the  supernatural  facts  of  Christianity,  but  now  he  had  foimd 
a  clue  to  their  inner  meaning,  transforming  into  spirituality  his  hopes 
of  Christ's  advent,  aud  rendering  love  to  Christ  not  a  short-lired 
afl'eetion,  or  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  a  holy  well-spring  of  zeal  and  con- 
secration.    This  core  of  his  theology  is  first  clearly  found  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     It  is  not  tentative  or  inductive,  but  it  is 
idealistic.     St.  Paul  does  not  prove  it,  he  ujijtfxiln  to  it,  and  bases  upon 
it  the  superstructure  of  all  his  other  teaching.     It  becomes  to  him  an 
objective  unilyiug  principle,  "a  real  cosmical  factor,"  and  he  regards 
it  as  the  result  of  an  outward  revelation  of  essential  facts,  and  an 
inward  revelation  of  the  principle   involved  in  them.     Thus,  in  St. 
Paul's  use  of  the  word,  *'  Faith  is  both  the  cry  of  the  terror-stricken 
sinner  for  pity,  and  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  man  that  can  look  at  the 
sun  without  blinking  ;  and  it  is  the  one  and  the  other,  because  it  unites 
the  soul  to  Christ,  who  is  at  once  the  Saviour  and  the  Example."     Mr. 
Edwards  proceeds  to  show  that  St.  Paul  solves  every  question  and 
decides  every  controversy  with  which  the  Epistle  deals,   by  direct 
refcrcuce  to  this  doctrine  of  mystic  union  with  Christ.    "  Factions  are 

•  "  A  Commentarj  on  tlie  Tint  Epiftle  to  the  Coriailiiaas."    By  ThoiriM  Ch»ri«* 
Edwsrds,  M.  A.,  Pricciiial  of  tlic  Univeruty  College  of  WtlM.     HamutoD,  Adsnu  t  Co. 
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inconsisteBt  with  it;  impurity  is  destructive  of  it;  marriage  acquires  a 
•piritnal  and  mystic  nature  in  virtue  of  the  eanctification  of  the  family 
life  in  Christ;  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  brings  the  man  into  sacra- 
mental union  with  the  antagonists  of  Christ ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
emblem  of  union.  Pinally,  the  hcailshtp  of  Christ  over  a  rcittorcd 
humanity,  ba^ed  on  his  union  with  humanity,  implies  a  suburdiuaciou 
in  the  Church  that  demands  order  even  in  the  assemblies,  and  bringa 
about  in  the  end  a  subjectiou  of  alt  created  things  to  Chiist  that 
assurce  us  of  victory  over  death." 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Edwarda  through  the  rest  of  his 
iotroduction  or  the  excellent  sketch  which  he  gives  of  the  merits  of 
previous  interpreters.  But  wc  regard  this  iutroduction  as  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book.  The  commcutary  itself  is  founded  on 
grammatical  and  e.\cgctical  notes  read  to  various  theological  classes  in 
AValcs.  It  is  conscientious  aud  learned,  and  not  without  a  certain 
freshness  of  occasional  illustration.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  uf 
Mr.  Edwards'  conclusions,  but  no  one  can  consult  his  notes  without 
finding  them  thoughtful  and  suggestive. 

AYe  need  do  little  more  than  refL-r  to  the  translation  of  the  seventh 
volume  of  Ewald'a  "  History  of  Israel."  •  This  is  one  of  the  few  hooka 
of  the  century  to  which  wc  may  fairly  apply  the  epithet  of  "epoch- 
making."  Kwald  was  at  once  a  prophet  aud  a  critic.  Ho  stood 
haughtily  alone  ou  a  peculiar  cmincuce,  and  combining  iu  an  unusual 
degree  the  gifts  of  Icarniug,  originality  and  ciuqucitcc,  he  flung  over 
every  part  of  Scripture  the  meteorin  gleam  of  his  stormy  geniua.  Of 
all  his  writings,  the  "  History  of  Israel"  will  probably  be  the  most 
permanent  memorial  of  his  lifelong  toil  It  has  already  exercised  a 
profound  intlueucc  over  English  theology,  and  it  gave  one  of  its  chief 
impulses  to  the  "picturesque  sensibility"  of  the  late  Beau  Stanley. 
The  reader  may  dissent  ogaiu  and  again  from  the  conclusions  of  his 
imperious  teacher,  and  may  entirely  refuse  to  endorse  the  dictatorial 
decisions  with  which  Ewald  iu  many  cases  sweeps  aside  the  current 
opinions ;  but  lit;  will  feel  himself  to  be  iu  contact  with  a  mind  at 
once  lofty  and  intense,  and  it  ]s  impossible  that  he  should  study 
Ewald's  writings  without  being  sensible  of  their  influence  and  charm. 
The  present  volume  is  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessoi's  in  interest  and 
variety.  It  traces  the  history  of  a  period  as  icnportaut  as  any  iu  the 
whole  world's  history — >naraely,  that  whitjh  witnesses  the  spread  of 
Christianity  and  the  growth  of  Christian  institutions.  We  ha\c  here 
the  picture  of  the  eflect  produced  ou  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  by 
the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ ;  the  narrative  of  Pentecost ;  the 
formatiou  and  dissolution  of  the  Church  in  its  primitive  form  ;  and  a 
rivid  outline  of  the  marvellous  life  and  labours  of  St.  Paul.  Inter- 
woven with  these  we  find  a  most  brilliant  sketch  of  the  philosophy  of 
Fhilo ;  the  eventful  romance  of  the  life  of  Agrippa  aud  his  strange  con- 
ocction  with  the  rclgus  of  Caiua  aud  Claudius,  aud  a  detailed  picture 
of  "the  end  of  the  age"  in  the  sit^e  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  withita 
total  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  previous  volumes  of  this  great  work  M'ill  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  which  they  cannot  but  derive  from  the  treatment  of  such 

»  "TbcniatoryofTamel."  By  HtinrichEwald.  Vol.  VII. :  Tlie  Apostolic  Aj|e.  Trwui* 
Iftted  bjr  J.  Frederick  Smith.    LoDj^niiuis. 
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episodes  of  history  by  a  roaster-hand ;  and  no  one  irill  read  this  volume 
without  a  desire  to  read  and  to  re-read  those  to  which  it  riimiahes  so 
powerful  and  tragic  a  conclusion. 

7.  W.  Fabeax 


II.— SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

England  has,  during  tlie  past  season,  been  less  productive  than  usual 
in  the  field  of  social  and  economic  science.  Two  of  its  most  impor- 
tant contributions,  however,  arc  mude  to  a  braucli  of  the  subject 
in  which  our  literature  has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  defective — 
the  branch  of  taxation.  We  arc  not,  indeed,  so  pcwr  aa  rrofessor 
Walker,  the  Aracricnn  economist,  represented  us  wheu  he  declared, 
not  long  ago,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  " Financial  Statements'*  wastbe 
only  work  we  possessed  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  have  no 
systematic  works  like  those  of  Varieu  or  Wagner,  and  that  up  till  aow 
we  have  had  no  good  historical  works  on  English  taxation,  rhis  want 
is  at  last  considerably  supplied  by  the  appearance  of  a  general  history 
of  taxes  in  England,  by  Mr.  Dowcll,  of  the  Inland  Kcvcuue,*  and  a 
more  special  and  minute  history  of  the  Custom  Revenue,  by  Mr. 
Hubert  Hall,  of  the  Record  Office,+  Mr.  Dowell's  book  has  its  faults^ 
mainly  of  omission  and  arrangement,  but  it  is  much  superior  to  any 
previous  work  on  the  subject.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  "  History  of  tl« 
Revenue  "  ends  with  last  century,  and,  besides,  gives  us  far  wore  dis- 
quisition than  fact.  Tliis  Mr.  Uowell  avoids — perhaps  too  much— 
contenting  himself  with  a  simple  narration  of  the  movement  of  taxa- 
tion. Local  taxation  is  not  touched  on  at  all,  and  for  the  earlier  period 
the  record  of  imperial  taxation  is  rather  meagre,  la  so  wide  a  field 
absalute  freedom  from  error  is  impossible,  but  the  author  has  mani- 
festly been  at  great  pains  to  he  accurate,  and  hia  work  is  at  once  im- 
porlant  and  readable.  Mr.  Hall's  cxhaitstive  treatise  is  compiled  ex- 
clusively from  original  authorities,  and  tbrows  considerable  light  oa 
many  obscure  points  in  connection  with  the  Customs,  hitherto  the  least 
understood  of  the  early  sources  of  the  Revenue. 

Another  inipurtaiitwork  ofahistorlciil  kiud  comes  to  us  from  America, 
"A  History  of  Money,"  by  Mr.  Del  Mar,  formerly  Dircctorof  the  Hureau 
of  Statisticsof  the  United  State.*,  and  already  favourably  known  in  Europe 
by  his  "  History  of  the  Precious  Metals."!  Reserving  the  history  of 
money  in  modern  countries  for  a  future  volume,  Mr.  Del  Mar  confines 
himself  in  the  present  oue  to  ancient  countries,  such  as  China,  Japan, 
India,  Egypt,  Orccre,  Rome,  nnd  gives  evidence  throughout  of  careful 
research  and  solid  judgment.  The  most  important  part  of  the  work 
is  the  elaborate  and  instructive  examination  of  tbe  successive  monetary 
systems  of  ancient  Rome^  regarding  which  the  author  subjects  accepted 
impressions  to  searching  criticism,  and,  among  other  things,  overturns 

•  "A  HiRtor}'  of  Taxatiou  nml  I'axcB  in  Kn>;lfttitl,  from  the  Earliat  Times  to  th«  Pre- 
•aafe  Dfty."  By  iSte';>hen  Doweil,  JUsiataDt  Solicitor  of  lulaod  Kav«Dae.  4  voU.  Ltrndtm  : 
Longnaans,  Cireeo  &.  Co. 

t  *' A  Hbtoryof  tic  Cuntom  Kevcnuc  in  EDRlaml.  tromthcEarliwl  Times  to  the  Y«r 
1S27."     By  Hubert  Mall,  of  H.M.  VxAA'iQ  IteeorJ  Olfiw.     2  voU.   London  :  KlliotStuok. 

;  "  A  lliatcry  iif  M»tK-y  in  Am-ii-nt  (.'uuntma,  from  tlitt  Earliait  Tiruc«  to  tbt  Vt> 
ee&t."    By  Alcxasdcr  JJcI  M.v,  C.E.,  ka,     Lobilon  :  Gtorge  ilell  &  i::Mii«. 
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^tbe  account  of  the  currency  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  which 
has  been  unqucstioningly  received  from  Pliuy  by  modern  historians, 
and  according  to  which  a  double  standard,  ofsilvcr  and  copper,  prevailed 
from  £09  to  207  b.c,  aud  a  triable  standard,  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
from  the  latter  date  down  to  the  time  of  the  Empire.  It  is  iropos&ible 
to  give  any  notion  of  Mr.  Del  Mar's  argument  here,  but  ho  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  Roman  monetary  system  was  a  numerary 
one,  aud  that  the  numismatic  relics  whicli  have  been  so  loo^  regarded 
by  the  learned  as  cupper  coins  were  essentially  irredeemable  notes 
stamped  (for  lack  of  paper)  on  copper,  and  diH'naed  and  deaigne*!  to 
pass  on  the  exchanges  for  a  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  composed.*'  The  silver  denarii  were  also,  in 
his  opinion,  ovcr-vatucd  in  the  same  way,  and  were  originally  irredeem- 
able notes  passing  for  other  irredeemable  notes,  just  as  in  recent  years 
a  United  States  Treasury  draft  might  have  been  dmwn  for  a  given  sum 
of  irredeemable  "greenbacks."  Mr.  Del  Mar  draws  many  useful 
lessous  from  the  experience  of  the  ancients,  who,  he  declares,  understood 
tlie  nature  of  money  better  than  we  do,  and  were  not  so  apt  to  en- 
tertain impracticable  ideas  on  the  subject  This  ia  certainly  true  as 
far  as  America  is  conccnied,  as  we  may  see  from  an  excellent  and  in- 
teresting little  history,  the  beat  yet  written,  of  the  curious  experiences 
and  experiments  of  the  United  States  in  monetary  lc<^islation,  which 
has  ju&t  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Uptou,  late  Assistant-Secretary  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.* 

In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  character  and 
prospects  of  political  economy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  firm  grasp 
of  the  situation  taken  by  Professor  Marshall  in  his  recent  inaugural 
lecture  at  Cambridge  on  "  The  Present  Position  of  EconDmic9."t 
Rejecting  the  pretensions  of  the  historical  and  8ocioloo;ical  schools, 
he  thinks  political  economy  must  still  travel  on  its  old  English  lines, 
with  certain  minor,  though  not  unimportant,  rc-adjostmeuts.  Ilis 
account  of  the  English  sdiool  is  very  true  and  discriminating.  They 
never  claimed  for  their  doctrines  the  universality  and  necessity  they  are 
charged  with  claiming,  but  they  failed  to  realise  that  the  economic 
theory  they  were  building  up  could  never  be  a  body  of  universal 
economic  truth,  but  only  an  engine  of  universal  application  iu  the 
discovery  of  economic  truth — "a  machinery  to  aid  us  iu  reasoning 
about  those  motives  of  human  action  which  are  measurable"  by 
money.  Nor  will  Mr.  Marshall  admit  that  they  disregarded 
history  aud  statistics,  as  is  alleged ;  on  the  contrary,  they  did 
a  great  deal  for  both ;  but  ihcy  made  too  little  account  of  the 
variability  of  human  nature  liud  circumstances.  This  of  course  was 
80  far  only  the  natural  attitude  of  science ;  its  interest  is  in  the 
resemblances,  and,  when  its  view  of  the  variations  becomes  more  ex- 
tensive, it  is  still  the  resemblances  under  these  variations  that  science 
looks  for.  This,  too,  Mr.  Marshall  recognizes,  for  while  it  is  commou 
to  speak  as  if  ages  of  custom  and  ages  of  competition  must  be  absolutely 
unlike,  Mr.  Marshall  acutely  points  out  that  custom  is  in  many 
cases,  aud  will  be  found  in  many  more  to  be,  in  reality  a  veiled 

•  "Mttoey  Id  PoI'Ltics."    By  J.    K.   Upton.    With  Prsfaoe  by  Edvard  AIUnwD. 
BoxtoQ  :  D.  Lathrop  ft  Co. 

t  Luadun ;   llMmilJaTi  &.  Co.    i 
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competition,  to  rest  on  a  balance  of  forces,  and  to  change  with  any 
dislocation  of  that  balance. 

Mr.   W.   Cunningham's  "Politics  and  Economics"*    bears  some 
marks  of  the  indecision  B|H)keii  of.     W'hile  hesitating  absolutely  to 
renounce  the  theoretical  iehool,  or  to  espouse  the  historical  method 
for    better    for   worse,   he  yot  declares  in   favour    of    the  purely 
practical    nature    of    economics,   and   describes   it — rather   nnsatts- 
factorily — as  "  a  reasoned  treatment  of  the  fittest  means  of  obtain- 
ing wealth."     His  book,  however,  is  more  concerned  with  a  theory 
of  politics  than  a  theory  of  economics.     It  consists  partly  of  inguiriea 
into  the  conditions  that  rule,  and  in  ditTerent  ages  have  ruled,  the 
economic  policy  of  States,  and  partly  of  a  review  of  recent  economic 
and  social  legislation  in  England  (since  1IS7I)  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  ascertained  in  tbo  previous  portion  of  the  work.  This  criticism 
is  very  careful  and  acute,  and,  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  will  well 
repay  pcruRal.      His  general  principle  is  that  the  sole   and   proper 
business  of  the  State  is  to  enforce  morality  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  under  one  limitation,  that  the  morality  to  be  enforced  is  first  recog- 
nized by  public  opinion.     The  Slate  must  sec  "  that  every  man  performs 
that  minimum  nf  duty  which  public  opinion  demands  of  every  citizen." 
This  covers  such  interferences  as  compelling  parents  to  pay  for  their 
children's  education,  and  manufacturers  to  provide  healthy  workshops 
for  their  hands.     But  besides  its  function  as  enforcer  of  morality— or 
perhaps  as  a  particular  example  of  it,  for  Mr.  Cunnina:ham  leaves  it 
doubtful  how  he  regards  it — the  State  has  another  oWice  that  justifies 
economic  intervention :  it  is  the  steward   of  the  national  resources, 
including  the  physical  vigour  of  posterity,  and  of  this  principle  Mr. 
Cunningham  makes  much  use.     Strangely  enough,  he  condemns  the 
Irish  land  legislation  throughout,  although  provisions  against  rack- 
renting  and   other  oppressive  conduct  of  the  strong  over  the  weak 
fall  clearly,  like  slave  emancipation,  under  the  original  and  purely 
political  duty  of  the  State  to  promote  justice  between  mau  and  mtui. 
The  educative  theory  of  the  State's  ofBee,  which  Mr.  Cunningham  to 
some  eitcnt  represents,  is  more  definitely  propounded  iu  a  thou{<'htful 
and  uncommonly  well-written  essay  by  Mr.  K  C.  Montague,  on  '*  The 
Limits  of  Individual  Liberty .''t  which,  if  it  settles  little  conclitflively, 
turns  over  the  T^-hole  ground  in  a  suggestive  and  stimulating  way.    Uis 
«en  is  exactly  that  known  in  Germany  as  the  '*  Cultur-Staat."     Xudivi- 
daality,  iu  his  opinion,  is  promoted,  not  hindered,  by  State  superintend- 
ence ;  the  individual  may  be  the  best  judge  of  what  makc-s  for  his  own 
opulcncej  but  not  of  what  is  best  for  his  happiness  or  his  perfection  ; 
he  must  therefore,  for  these  purposes,  be  supplied  by  the  State  with 
right  intellectual  and  moral  standards,  and  with  adequate  incentives 
and  means  of  rcaliaiug  them,  for  "  the  function  of  the  State  is  education 
in  the  largest  sense."     And  this  sense  is  large  enough,  for  it  includes 
not  merely  gratuitous  national  education,  primary  and  secondary,  but 
the  concurrent  endowment  of  all  churches,  the  subsidy  of  the  theatre, 
many  sorts  of  proviHious  for  fine  arts,  and  direct  promotion  of  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth  by  means  of  a  cautiously  graduated  income-tax 
and  other  expedients. 
A  Btiil  more  thoroughgoing  ndvocacy  of  positive  social  reforms  in 
*  London :  Kegaa  Paul,  TkccIi  &  CU  t  Loodoo.:  Rivbgloiu. 
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a  StatC'SOcialistic  direction  has  just  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
SchacfUc*  Klcvcu  ycar»  ago  the  Profe&sor  published  a  tittle  book 
called  *'  The  Quiutesseiice  of  SociaiiRm ,''  which  was  taken  up,  translated, 
and  widely  circulated  by  the  Socialist"*  Tvith  much  rejoicing  over  one 
Professor  of  Economics  who  repented,  but  their  rcjoiciug  was  premature. 
They  had  ouly  seen  an  untiuiahed  work^  which  Dr.  SchaetUe  notv  at 
last  completes  by  a  more  positive  part,  in  which  he  first  shows 
with  great  force  and  acnteneHs,  under  ten  several  heads,  how  Social 
Democracy  is  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  promises  it  holds 
out  to  the  working-class;  and  then  unfolds  his  own  views  of  social 
reform,  which  are  cutiticd  to  every  consideration  which  Schacfllc's 
authority  att  an  important  economist  and  a  former  Austrian  Minister 
can  confer.  He  condemns  Liberalism  because  it  is  individualist, 
and  he  condemns  Socialism  (of  the  Marx  type)  because  it  is  more 
indivjdualii^t  still,  making  the  material  happiness  of  individuals  the 
sole  end  and  aim  of  society,  and  failing  to  recognize  a  social  organism  of 
which  individuals  are  but  temporary  members.  For  individualism  in 
cither  of  these,  forms  he  would  substitute  a  Social  Positivism,  a  work 
of  comprehensive  positive  reform  promoted  partly  by  the  Church,  and 
other  agencies,  but  mainly  by  the  State.  This  work  should  include  a 
national  system  of  compulsory  insurance  against  disease,  want  ol  cuiploy- 
nicnt,  and  old  age;  ii  scheme  of  State  credit  for  agriculture,  systematic 
emigration  and  colonization;  nationalizationof  railways^banks,  gas,coal- 
nioes,  electric  works,  and  fire  insurance  enterprises;  bi-mctallism ;  a  fair 
trade  union  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  gainst  Knglish 
and  American  competition ;  and,  while  he  rejects  the  graduated  incomc- 
taX|  he  would  instead  impose  heavy  taxea  on  luxuries  of  the  rich,  like 
dress,  furniture,  pictures,  houses.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
headlong  State  Socialism  which  is  growing  in  Germany  uuder  the  favour 
of  Bismarck,  and  which  Dr.  Morin  Stroll  has  just  tried  to  show  to  be 
merely  a  resumption  of  the  old  hereditary  policy  of  the  Prussian  Statc.t 
The  evidence  he  is  able  to  produce  in  support  of  this  view  is  much 
weaker  than  we  expected  to  find  it,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
quotation  from  the  old  Prussian  statutes  acknowledging  the  right  to 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  weak  and  the  right  to  employment  on 
the  part  of  tlie  able-bodied,  and  a  reference  ,to  the  Stcin-Hurdeul>erg 
legislation.  Stroll's  work,  though  interesting',  fails  in  its  intention, 
and  really  proves  that  the  State  Socialism  of  the  present  day,  so  far 
£rom  being  a  continuous  development  of  the  "Social  Mouarchy''of 
the  Hohcuzollerns,  is  a  fruit  of  Lassallc's  agitation,  and  of  nothing  else. 
On  tlic  subject  of  Socialism,  we  have  to  welcome  an  excellent  English 
translation  of  M,  dc  Laveleye's  well-known  and  authoritative  work  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Orpen,  who  contributes  to  it  personally  a  very  good  account 
of  the  various  Socialistic  movements  at  present  working  in  £)ngland.| 
From  America  there  comes  a  readable  and  independent  exposition  of 
the  Socialism  of  the  Marx  school,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  L,  Gronlund, 
who  deduces  bis  system  from  the  principles  of  the  arch-enemy  of 

*  "  Die  Aosaiclitalusukcit  der  Social  lJemokrati«  :  Droi  Briefe  ineiacmStaatmuui.'' 
Von  I>r.  Albftrt  L.  Pr.  StJiacffle.     TflWngen:  H.  l^upp, 

t  "  T>ie  6ta»ts9ociftU>tiacbe  B«wcgtiiig  in  Lteutflchland :  ein  biatonacfa-kritiBch 
Dantdlung."     Von  Dr.  Moriz  StrulL     Loipzip  :  Duuoker  A.  Humblot. 

t  "  SoeiiUtim  of  TiMl.iy."  By  EtniJe  do  Lav«loye.  Tranalatcd  into  Eugl>»li  by 
Goddard  U.  Orjten,  ISarrUter-at-Law.  Together  with  an  Account  of  Sooialiem in  Eug- 
Und,  bj  the  TruMlatoT.    LoodoD :  Field  k  Taer. 
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Socialism^  Mr.  Heibert  Spencer,  Uying  greatatTCM^  as  Sora'ftlwfa  w  in* 
consistentlj  are  wont  to  do,  on  the  aoppoted  wrrrgsTj  erolaftion  d 
Capitalism  into  Socialism  * 

The  object  of  M.  Alfred  Fouillee  in  his  new  vork,  "  La  Propria 
sociale  et  la  Dcoiocratie/'f  is  to  espose  the  error  of  absolute  doccrino 
of  property,  whether  indiridualist  or  socialist.  Bj  social  property  he 
understands  much  more  than  the  public  domain  and  the  common  rights 
of  the  forest,  which  eome  writers  lament  the  loss  of  so  much.  M 
for  that  kind  of  property,  he  thinks  the  poor  hare  a  much  better  socitl 
patrimony  now  iu  the  frencral  hcueGis  of  collective  wealth  and  cirili- 
zatioD,  in  the  gratuitous  education  of  some  countries,  and  in  the 
political  franchise  His  doctrine  cuts  deeper  than  that.  Of  the  three 
elements  of  which  the  ralue  of  property  is  made  up — the  original  oao- 
tribntton  of  Natore,  the  nndesipied  contribution  of  grovio^  eocie^, 
and  the  positive  contribution  of  individual  labour — the  last,  being  m 
individual  creation,  may  reasonably  enough  be  the  subject  of  abmlnto 
appropriation,  but  the  firat  and  second  never  can  be.  Over  them  th 
fir^-comer  cannot  acquire  such  a  right  of  possession  as  shall  exclude 
the  claim  of  the  last-comer,  any  more  than  the  first-bom  children  of  i 
family  can  against  the  last<bom.  Now  this  essential  right  of  the 
comer  to  the  social  elements  in  all  property  it  is  the  datj  of  the  SI 
as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  to  see  realized,  by  dearing  up  to  the 

comer  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  property  and  by  re-opening      

him  when  he  has  lost  it.  Orphans  are  the  date's  children,  and  aonc 
the  a^d  and  infirm,  and  the  able-bodied  out  of  employ,  and  they  hare 
a  children's  claim  upon  the  social  property  which  is  the  family  inberil- 
ance.  In  this  whole  department  the  work  of  the  State  is  not  m  work 
of  charity,  bat  of  what  Fouill^  calls  reparative  justice — that  is,  of 
re- establish iug  the  normal  cuuditioiis  of  human  asaoctatioo.  FodSUi 
pnters  here  on  an  argument  aga.inst  the  evolntkmists  in  faroor  Oi  ttl 
legitimacy  of  such  phitanthropie  and  reparative  labonrs,  and  introdnea 
an  ingenious,  l>ut  inconclusive,  defence  of  obligatory  insiiranoe  agiiait 
the  charge  of  State  Socialism,  on  the  ground  of  the  economy  and  jaititt 
of  preventing  the  erils  of  improvidence  from  falling  on  anybody  bat 
the  improvident  themselves.  He  always  thinks  and  writea  iteriyi 
and,  as  usual,  his  book  is  very  iustmctire  and  stimulating^  to  tho«^ 

The  modrm  co-operative  movement  being  now  exactly  fifty  yCHS 
old — having  originated,  under  Buchex's  gntdance,  in  the  Fim 
Jewellers'  Association  in  1S31 — the  time  has  come  when  it  is  al 
once  possible  and  needful  to  write  its  history,  and  this  has  josl 
been  done  in  a  sympathetic  yet  critical  spirit  by  "SI.  Uobot- 
Yalieroux.t  The  bulk  of  his  book  is  natar^y  devoted  to  the  ment 
ment  in  France,  where  its  fortnnes  have  been  rather  spasmodic,  aaJlf 
divides  his  narrative  into  three  parts,  according  to  the  snrccwiiKi 
burets  of  co-operative  activity  in  that  country  in  1S&8,  1S63,  and 
The  productive  society  is  still  the  only  kind  uf  co-operatJTc 
that  has  found  much  favour  in  France,  and  even  it  has  made 

•  *'1V»  C»«p«ntm  iSmammwmHh  in  its    Ostliacs:  M    »T*Ti|iT«  U  Sfsfaa 
Becislina.*'      1^  Iawiwms  OtOBlaad.       Beaton :  Lm  t  "-riiVjiii  ;     r  miIm  ■  Oi 

t"UPnpri«4nckk  ei  laDlmecratie.'*    Pir  AI&«1  FeoiDfa.     Fteb-  B»^lk 

;  "  XjM  AiiiciiliflBi  ciw|rfntivca  en  Fraan  ct  i  rTniUftii  "    Fkc  F.  Ha}iat.V^ 
letnix.    Vvu :  GwHaaiia. 
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more  progreaa  since  1S80  thaa  ut  any  previous  period.  Of  sucH 
nocietics  there  are  uow  fifty  or  sixty  in  Paris  aud  thirty  or  forty  in 
Lyon:^  aloncj  and  these  do  not  include  the  setni-co-operntive  industrial 
partnerships,  such  as  the  ifatMn  Leclaire,  which  have  been  so  successful 
iu  Frauce,  but  which  M.  Vallcroux,  rightly  or  wrongly,  excludes  from 
the  scope  of  his  work.  In  iHSy  the  Paris  productive  societies  executed 
twenty-one  euntraets  fur  the  City  Corporation,  varying  from  ^140  to 
^11,000,  and  aeventeeu  of  these  were  obtained  by  competition  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Tlie  authoi-'s  investigations  have  on  the  whole  led  him 
to  the  coaclu^ion  titat  co-operatioii  is  not  destined  to  supersede  wage 
labour  entirely,  or  to  benefit  any  but  tlie  limited  class  who  arc  willing 
and  sble;  tu  undertake  the  labour  of  helping  themselves  by  means  of  it. 
Another  important  contribution  to  the  social  question  is  M.  Lavollee'a 
elaborate  and  miunte  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  iu  the  different  countries  of  Kurope,*  as  ascertained  from  the 
latest  official  doeucneuts,  from  personal  researches  on  the  spot,  and 
from  private  sources  of  informatiuu.  Tlie  author  does  not  include 
England.  France,  or  tlie  United  States  in  his  survey,  because  informa- 
tion on  the  stale  of  the  working-classes  of  those  countries  is  already 
accessible  (is  it  soV),  but  in  regard  to  other  countries  his  book  is  a  most 
valuable  repertory  of  varied,  full,  and  carefully  sifted  information  on 
both  the  moral  and  the  material  condition  of  the  taSjouring  orders. 

Professor  Neumann-Spallart  bus  struck  out  the  new  and  excellent 
idea  of  furnishing,  from  time  to  time,  a  statistical  register  of  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  uatLons.t  He  proposes  much  more  than  a  statistical 
anuual  such  as  the  useful  and  well-knowu*'Annuaire"of  M.  Hloch,J  of 
which  we  have  received  the  forty-firat  atmual  issue.  His  aim  is  not 
merely  to  give  us  a  careful  and  accurate  compilation  of  figures,  but  out 
of  those  figures  to  construct  for  us  a  complete  account  of  the  ceonomio 
state  of  the  world  and  of  the  changes  which  it  manifests  year  by  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  economic  situation,  he  has  devised  a 
tolerably  lomplete  aolieine  of  symptoms  and  indications,  whicli  ho  ad- 
rails  will  be  susceptible  of  improvement  from  future  experience,  but 
whose  general  validity  he  thinks  already  sufficiently  established,  lie 
distinguishes  symptoms  of  three  distinct  grades  :  (1)  primary  symptoms 
— the  amount  of  productiou,  the  amouut  of  consumption,  the  extent  of 
foreign  comioercc,  the  extent  of  domestic  trade ;  {'.)  secondary  symp- 
toms— prices  and  wages,  rate  <.>f  interest,  number  of  new  industrial  or 
mercantile  undertakings,  prices  of  stock,  bankruptcies  j  (8)  rcilex  symp- 
toms— strikes  aud  lock-outs,  emigration  and  immigration.  He  ventures 
even  to  forecast  the  economic  future,  iu  1S7S  he  predicted  the  return 
of  prosperity,  and  he  now  sees  nothing  more  iu  the  present  depression 
than  lingering  effects  of  the  influence  of  the  commercial  distrust  created 
iu  lS7iJ.  Confidence  never  returned  except  in  one  or  two  industries. 
The  long  depression  of  1873-78  (the  most  widespread  and  serious  the 
world  has  yet  seen)  aud  the  French  crisis  of  18S^  arc  described  and 
analyzcil  with  admirable  clearness  aud  grasp  in  the  new  edition  of  Max 
Wirth's  history  of  commercial  crises,  great  part  of  which  is  an  entirely 

*  "  Let  Clawes  Ouvri^rea  on  Europe."    Pat  R.  L«vdU4«.     Pmu  :  (ioilkumin. 
t  "  UebeTOchtoii  dor  Wfiltwortlwohaft.''     Von  Dr.    F.    X.  voo  NuamanoSpallwt. 
Slottj^art:  Jitliuit  M»icr. 

X  "  Aniiuaire  de  ri^coaomie  politiquo."     I'ar  Maurice  Illocli.    Parii :  Gu.llla.uiix>ii. 
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new  book.*  Ue  does  not  attribute  the  depression  to  the  dcmonrtiT 
zation  of  silver  in  itself,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  considers  that  it  w 
lordly  caitsed  by  the  suddenness  with  vhicU  the  monetary  change  mu 
carried  out.  Instead  of  issuing  the  new  coinage  gradually  in  room  U 
the  old,  £2,000,000  of  gold  coin  obtaiucd  from  the  French  indcranitT 
were  thrust  into  circulation  by  tlie  German  Government  all  at  once, 
and  along  with  the  old  currency.  The  clTcct  of  this  gi'cat  aud  suddca 
iucrease  of  the  currency  was  the  extreme  inflation  of  prices  which 
made  Berlin  in  1872-73  the  dearest  city  in  the  world.  Thiii  was  uoi 
the  only  part  the  French  indemnity  played  in  producing  the  criiia^ 
Host  of  the  indemnity  ^as  used  to  pay  otf  the  dchta  of  indindoil 
States — in  itself  not  an  nnwisc  measure;  but  the  consequence  of  doiug 
so  all  at  unce  was  the  simultaneous  relcai^eof  a  lari^p  amount  of  capital 
looking  for  other  investments,  and  this  capital.  Wirth  »aya,  was  almcwL 
entirely  invested  in  the  Austrian  and  American  railway  schemes,  wliji^ 
were  at  the  moment  being  pushed  forward  beyond  all  sound  Iti 
These  were  the  beginnings  of  the  long  and  perplexing  dept 
whose  effects  wc  arc  still  feeling. — The  agricultural  side  of 
depression,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  France  and  England,  i& 
examined  with  much  thoroufthuess  in  a  work,  entitled,  "  Agraris 
Zustande  in.  Frankreich  uud  England, "  by  Frcihcrr  von  Rciueiist 
and  Professor  Erwin  Nasac.f  In  one  respect  they  find  both  that 
countries  more  happily  situated  than  their  own,  their  proprietors 
less  indebted  and  weather  a  crisis  better,  and  this  is  the  resultj 
opposite  causes^ — of  equal  division  among  children  in  bran ce,  and 
primogeniture  and  family  settlements  in  Kugland.  Nusse  regrets,  _ 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  the  teudt:uey  to  abolish  these  Kettlemeatt, 
bat  he  has  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  devoted  br 
English  landlords  to  agricultural  improvements,  as  compared  with  tlir 
amount  devoted  by  English  tenants. 

Joux  R.1I. 


m.— GENKKAL    LITERATURE. 

Btogbafiiy. — Alexander  Csoma  dc  Korus  was  one  of  the  heron  of 
scholarship;  a  poor  Hungarian,  who  ret^orted  to  the  East,  as  bb 
famous  countryman  Vanibcry  did  forty-two  years  later,  with  hardlr  i 
penny  in  his  pocket,  and  made  his  way  through  Central  Asia,  almost 
by  the  same  route  as  V'Amb(?ry.  and  through  like  privations  aad 
dangers,  till  he  reached  Tibet,  where  he  compiled  a  dictionary  laJ 
grammar  of  the  lauguage  of  that  country.  Dr.  Duka  has  done  TeO 
in  writing  a  permanent  record  of  such  a  life ;  i  though  il  is  to  k 
regretted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reticence  of  the  modest  but 
brave-hearted  Orientalist  himself,  he  has  found  only  scanty  mateiiib 
for  making  the  narrative  as  attractive  as  it  ought  to  have  bceo.    StiV 

*  "  (j«*clucht«  dcr  H&ndebliri«eii."    Van  Mikx  Wirilt.    FrankXiirt-asi'MAJii  t  J.  D, 
Saocriiiuier. 

f  I*if'/Jg  V,  I>unclifr  hihI  lluniI>tot, 

J  "  Ijfe  Mid  Works  of  Alosaador  C'kodui  de  KCros :  a  Bii^rapliT.     I>nn{ii1«l  < 
frombitberto  t'Dpobliihed  DUa.     With  !>  Bri«f  Notice  of  c*cli  of  hi»  PnV'IuLo)  Wd 
uid  VJaaxyti,  m  well  m  of  his  still  Kxtant  MtiuDcri^."    By  'lln-iKlurs  J^uk*.  M-U^j 
Loadon :  Trflboer  &  Co. 
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with  the  materials  at  lii&  commaud  the  author  has  written  a  manly 
antl  straightforward  account  of  a  character  and  career  well  worth 
knowing.  The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  hook  is  rather  coarsely  engraved 
to  do  justice  to  the  striking  face. 

Travel. — "Work  and  Adventure  in  New  Guinea,  1S77  to  18S5," 
hy  the  missionaries  Chalmers  and  Oill,  jjivca  a  very  entertaining  and 
instnictive  account  of  that  little-known  island  and  its  population. 
Among  other  thins^,  they  came  upon  a  famed  Amazons'  land, 
inhabited  only  by  women,  and  they  confess  they  never  saw  so  many 
women  together  before;  but  afterwards  found  out  that  the  reason  was 
that  the  men  migrate,  as  so  many  in  Russia  and  the  Scotch  Highlands 
do,  for  months  together  in  pursuit  of  food,  and  leave  all  tluiir  helong- 
inge  and  work  at  home  to  he  looked  after  hy  the  women. 

MiscKLLAXEous. — Of  verscnnd  prose  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper  has  written 
a  large  quantity,  and  his  present  volume,  "  Thoughts  at  Fourscore,*'* 
keepa  wonderfully  up  to  the  level  of  work  done  in  his  stronger  years. 
If  his  eves  are  dim  with  venerable  age,  intellectual  strength  has  not 
much  abated.  The  treatment  of  burning  political  tguestions,  in  the 
light  of  a  life  of  much  and  varied  experience,  especially  among  the 
working-cUsses,  shows  vigorous  appreciation  of  fact.  That  wars  during 
the  present  century  may  be  credited  with  the  decline  of  trade  all  over 
the  world  is  too  ready  an  eiplauatioii  of  the  mystery  which  so  troubles 
the  industrial  mind.  But  on  this  and  such  ipiestions  as  sutfi-age,  strikes, 
reform,  horse-racing,  and  evolution  he  has  things  to  say  that  are  both 
shrewd  and  useful.  His  wise  exhortations  of  a  moral  and  religious 
character  to  young  working-men  and  othci-s  ought  not  to  be  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  a  book  which  has  so  much  of  the  advice  of  a 
literary  veteran  proud  of  belonging  to  tlie  people. — In  his  "  History 
of  the  Bengal  European  Hegiment,"  t  Lien c- Colonel  Innes  goes  over 
most  of  the  events  of  the  Kuglish  occupation  of  India.  He  has  per- 
sonal reasons  for  illustrating  with  cttect  the  services  of  this  portion  of 
our  armies,  and  he  writes  with  su  exact  and  soldierly  a  spirit  that  it  is 
not  unendurable  that  he  deals  largely  with  the  sections  of  Indian  history 
which  Macaulay  so  brilliantly  treated.  His  treatment  of  later  periods, 
especially  that  of  the  Sepoy  or  8epahi  mutiny,  has  the  fulness  and  value 
which  personal  knowledge  gives.  Though  essentially  a  soldier's  book, 
it  has  considerable  liistoric  importance,  and  those  not  very  deeply  versed 
in  Anglo-Tntlian  affairs  need  not  he  deterred  from  its  perusal.  It  can- 
not claim  much  for  its  literary  form,  but  as  to  faithfulness  to  facts 
and  generosity  of  spirit  it  is  superior  to  much  more  ambitious  elforts. 
— in  "  For  Good  Consideration  "X  Mr.  Edward  liutlcr  takes  a  number 
of  legal  maxims  fur  texts  to  preach  on,  and,  in  the  old-fashioned 
spiritualizing  way,  points  many  a  modern  moral  in  good  read- 
able English.  The  iitle  book  is  very  ta-stcfiiUy  got  up,  paper,  print, 
and  binding  being  alike  pleasing. — Count  MoUke's"Polaud"5  certainly 
goes  far  to  support  the  idea  that  the  great  General  might  have  become 

•  '■  ThoMfiht*  at  FonnscoM,  anrl  Earlier:  a  Motllcy."  By  Tlioniaa  Cooper,  Author  of 
"Tlie  Piirgiitiiry  of  SiiicuK-a,"  "  Tin?  PturuliBt;  yf  Martyrs,"  "Tfac  itriago  of  History 
over  the  (jnlf  of  Tiiue/'  "  PUio  Pulpit  Talk, "  &c.  Ac.  With  Portnii.  liondoa :  Hodder 
k,  Stou>;htoii. 

+  "  Tbo  History  of  theBtnigal  Kuropeoo  Regiment,  now  the  Koyal  MQiUFt«r  I''uBili«ri, 
aad  Hgw  it  Ilelpeil  to  Win  iDdia."  By  Limit. -Colonel  P.  R.  Innes,  late  of  tlio  lat 
BcDjnl  Kurt»iicau  Kcyiiacut.     With  Illuatnitioiu.    London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Co. 

$ XoDCtoo:  SUiocStocfc.  S  London:  Chapm&o  &  Hall. 
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a  prmt  writer  had  he  clioscn.  It  is  a  sinjularly  clear,  tlioroDgh,  I 
impartial  analysis  of  Pulish  history  ant]  nationalitr,  and  is  vrit 
with  admirable  vigour  and  precision.  Yet  it  wa«  written  more  than  f 
yetra  &KO>  vhcn  the  renowned  strategist  was  only  a  young  lieuten 
mgaged  in  surveying  and  levelling  »oroe  of  Pruuiau  JPolaud,  i 
amusing  his  leisure  bv  this  study  of  the  Poles. — Colonel  Olcott  has  i 
lecled  his  "Asiatic  Lectares  and  Addresses  upon  Theoeophical  S 
jects"  into  a  volume  for  the  Euglish  public,*  Iwcausc  he  believes  w 
his  couutryman,  Mr.  Conway,  that  London  is  the  place  to  which  en 
new  idea  must  come  "  to  be  tested  and  receive  its  mint-mark."  ^ 
diflicuUy  one  has  in  the  present  case  is  to  find  what  the  new  \ 
precisely  is  ;  >o  far  as  one  mny  judge,  the  Colouel  is  a  good  deal  of 
amiable  mystic,  and  the  Thei)$ophy  he  preaches  uue  of  the  li 
intemting  and  Ica&t  intellectual  of  spiritual  quackeries. — "  Qoest 
ia  a  scries  of  quaint  and  suggestive  essays,  written,  *»  tlte  title  is  mei 
■  to  iudicate,  under  the  ruling  idea  that  "  in  speculation  then  may 
search,  but  no  absolute  finding."  The  anthw,  Mr.  Thomas  Siud 
who  is  already  kuowu  as  a  clever  and  versatile  writer,  is,  we 
not  trnprepared  to  find,  an  admirer  of  the  Impressioaists  tc  art, 
be  is  him^lf  something  of  an  Impreaaiookt  in  literature,  and 
the  present  volume  be  flits  over  almost  every  subject  of  i 
intnvst  to  reflecting  and  cultivated  minds,  and  gives  ns  fie 
xapM),  thooghtfnl,  sometimes  mystical,  impccsaiom  at  thea 
Exftct  and  complete  knowledge,  he  thinks,  can  be  got  tn  isat&eHl 
aad  WMtnr  alone. — "Sir.  C  P.  Libert  having  been  nnaUe,  from  tbea 
cf  las  official  duties  in  India,  to  complete  the  volume  on  *"  Jvtfaeei 
Police  **  for  the  "  Cititeu  Series,"  the  work  has  been  cntmsted  to  Sb. 
AY.  Maitlaud4  And  the  choice  has  been  wise;  for  If  r.  MaitUftAfcu 
book  is  oae  of  the  beat  in  the  whole  series,  giving  an  admii^ j  di 
eoodcMed,  and  w«il-am»ecd  aoeoimt  of  the  jvdictal  aad  polieeiB 
tetiooa  and  procedure  in  EagbncL — to  uuo^kta  Mties  of  hnnM 
citttd  *'lhe  Spedalist'sSerio,*  and  intended  far  atedcatsnnd|Mfil 
c^^een,  Mr.  G.  May  ooatribntas  a  short;  bat  inrtracbve  nnl  iii 
eating  sketch  oC  the  history  and  principtes  of  faaUooni&g.^  Mr. H 
fim  a  dear  idea  of  «U  the  nperiments  and  impcovementa  in  si 
iiiii^sliisi  fiiim  irilir|,iiiniii£i.  snithr  rsrinni ■■ifiil iniiimnji |i  ■!! 
it  has  been  applied. 
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